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perfect  specimens  with  good  heads  and  perfectly  straight  trunks. 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  PROP. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES.  CHESTNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Rare  Evergreens, 

other  Trees,  new  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants, 

Parsons  & Sons  Co. 

FLUSHING,  NEW  YORK. 


7^£6 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits  in- 
cluding Grapes.  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Flower= 
ing  Shrubs  for  public  and 
private  grounds.  Shade  Trees 
for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants,  Climbers,  etc. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  contains  accurate  and 
trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  and  is  replete 
with  practical  hints  indispen- 
sable to  planters ; it  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

ELLWANGER  & BARRY, 

Ml.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

EMtablidhcil  over  f>0  YeorA. 

Mention  this  publication. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES 
AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  a: 


Seedlings  and  Transplanted  Native 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Suitable  for 
Setting  in  Nursery  Rows. 


Large  and  well  developed  stock  for  Permanent  Planting.  SHADE 
TREES  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Healthy  and  well  rooted. 
STRONG  FIELD  GROWN  CLUMPS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS 

STOCK  FOR  PARKS,  CEHE  FERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES  A SPECIALTY 

Send  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  Contains  Prices 
of  Large  and  Small  Trees,  and  for  Stock  in  Quantities. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hardy  Shrubs,  Plants  and  Climbers 

We  make  a specialty  of  collected  plants.  Transplanted 
stock  of  native  shrubs  and  hardy  plants  from  our  own  nur- 
series. All  the  popular  varieties.  Our  Pyrus  Brilliant^ 
issima,  Hibiscus  Crimson  Eye  are  unexcelled.  Send  list  of 
your  wants. 

WM.  F.  BASSETT  & SON,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


HIBISCUS 

RUDBECKIA 

VIBERNUMS 

SPIREAS 

KALMIA 

CORNUS,  ETC. 


Ours  have  stood  the  test  of  50  years* 
Send  for  price  list. 

600  Acres.  13  GreeDboases.  Established  1852. 
PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

1200  Park  St.,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 


HARDY  AMERICAN  PLANTS 

FOR  FALL  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  PLANTING. 

Headquarters  in  America  for  Native  Plants  and  Carolina  Mountain  Flowers. 


RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  HEMLOCKS,  Etc. 

MANY  NEW  AND  RARE.  Write  for  Particulars  and  Catalogs. 

This  Stock  is  Hardy.  Nurseries  in  the  High  Carolina  Mountains. 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY Office,  Tremont  Building,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


LARGE  STOCK 

ORNAMENTAL 

TREES 

Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

SEM)  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


MOUNT  AIRY  NURSERIES. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Japan  Maples, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc.,  suitable  for 
PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 

THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  Proprietor,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PARK  AND  CEMeTeRY 


CHOICE 


WATER  LILIES 

From  10c  to  $35  Each. 

All  the  standard  varieties  and  latest 
novelties  in  Hardy  and  Tender  Nymphae* 
as.  Lotuses.  Victoria  Regia  and  Aquatics. 
We  are  the  largest  water  lily  growers  in 
'^  America,  and  being  out  in  the  country 
where  land  is  cheap  and  ponds  abundant, 
are  able  to  offer  the  best  stock  at  the 
lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

CEO.  B.  MOULDER, 

Lily  Park.  The  Water  Lily  Specialist, 
Ro\  11,  Smith's  Grove.  Kentucky. 


I take  many  periodicals,  but  none  better  than 
PARK  AND  CEMETERY.-B.  D.  JUDSON, 
Supt.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 

FRUIT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  Etc. 

Wholesale  and  Retail. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS,  = Waukegan,  Illinois. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents 

For  RAINY, 

WINDY  or 
HOT  DAYS 

□ In  use  at  many  Cemeteries."  □ 
iSend  for  Circulars,  ®'ip 

DURFEE  EMB.  FLUID  CO,  i 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH, 


RUBUS  DUMETORUM 

The  best  hardy  plant  for  covering  barren  wastes  and  steep  em- 
bankments. Field  grown  plants,  $7.50  per  100.  Hardy  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens  in  good  assortment. 

H!RAM  T.  JOISES,  Union  County  ISurseries,  Elizabeth,  IS,  J. 


I Have  25,000  Shade  Trees 

Of  Sugar  Maple,  Norway,  Sycamore,  Silver  Leaved,  Ash  Leaved  and  Scarlet  Maples,  1!4 
to  3 Inch  diameter;  Elms  and  Lindens,  12  to  It!  feet;  1,000  White  Birch,  8 to  10  feet;  2,000 
Purple  Beech,  4 to  0 feet;  Evergreens,  all  sizes  and  kinds;  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  and 
Retinospora  Aurea,  3 to  5 feet;  Shrubs  and  Climbing  Vines,  strong;  2,000  Hydrangea  pan, 
gran.,  strong;  10,000  Hardy  Roses,  all  own  roots:  2,000  Crimson  Ramblers,  strong,  own  roots;  20,000 
California  Privet,  2 to  5 feet;  Fruit  Trees,  all  kinds,  many  In  bearing  sizes;  Rhododendrons  and 
Hardy  Azaleas,  2 to  3 ft. 

Florists,  Landscape  Architects,  Supers  of  Parks, 

and  all  others  wanting  should  call  on  me  or  write  \_2J-  <1:11. Vyj 

Proprietor  Norwich  Nurseries,  NORWICH,  CONN. 


Notice! 


That  our  stock  of  Maples  is  very  extensive 
in  all  sizes.  Splendid  sizes  of  Norway.  In 
Shrubbery  we  claim  to  have  the  largest 
assortment  and  heaviest  stock  in  the  country  at  reasonable  rates.  A 
superb  stock  of  Gen.  Jacqueminot  Roses,  two  years  old,  own 
roots,  also  Climbing-  Roses.  HOOPES  BROS.  & THOMAS, 


Maple  Avenue  Nurseries. 


WEST  CMESTEK.  EA. 


Aside  from  the  satisfying  sense  of  security 
it  begets,  nothing  really  adds  so  much  to  the 
general  attraction  of  a cemetery  as 

• A Handsome  Fence 

It  must  he  liigh  enougli  and  strong  enough  at  tlie  same 
time  to  keep  out  all  marauders  and  insure  against  the 
tresspass  of  the  disinterested  or  thoughtless. 


A fence  singularly  well  adapted  to  this  use  is  the 


bartman  ii”- 

It  im[)roves  the  appearance  of  all  enclosures  and  is  so  well 
made  and  of  sueli  good  material  tliat  it  will  last  indefinitely. 
It  harbors  no  weeds  and  will  not  blow  down  nor  can  it  be 

burned  up.  Should  al- 
ways  be  up 

Steel  Posts  and 
Ornamental 

L9  JBLyj  steel  Gates 

We  also  manufacture 
ornamental  and  durable 
Tree  Guards, 
splendid  protection  for 
trees  in  public  places. 
Our  Steel 
Hitching  Posts 
are  a great  convenience 
when  set  along  cemetery 
drive  ways 

Send  for 
Free 

y.Pa.  309  BROADWAY^NEW  YORK  CITY.  CatalOgUe.  . . . 
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F'EOINIAS'i^ 

Finest  collection  In  the  West. 

Nearly  100  Varieties. 

HARDY  SHRUBS  AND  FLOWERING  PLANTS 

YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  FINING  OUT. 
Prices  on  application. 

JOHN  C.  TEAS  & SON,  Carthage,  Mo. 


‘•PMUNT  YOUR  L/\\A/IN  GREEPsI’*  \A/ITH 

ize-r. 


Armour’s 

I I I tU  I J Garden  Rertili: 


LITERATURE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST. 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  205  La  Salle  St„  CHICAGO, 


EARNSHAW  & PUNSHON, 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineers, 

Southwest  Cor.  Fifth  and  Race  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


*^HIRTY=FIVE  YEARS  of  study,  travel  and  experience  in  the  profession  enables  ns  to 
^ guarantee  that  our  Modern  plans  for  laying  onr  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  the  Subdivision 
of  Estates  will  insure  the  best  artistic  effects  and  financial  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
involve  the  least  expense  in  development  and  maintenance. 


PERSONAL  INSPECTION  AND  ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROPERTIES  WILL 

BE  PROMPTLY  GIVEN  AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES. 


CEMETERY 


SEND  US  A 
ROUGH  SKETCH 
OF  WHAT  YOU 
WANT,  AND  WE 
WILL  SUBMIT 
DESIGNS. 


FENCES 


WE  CARRY  IN 
STOCK  HUNDREDS 
OF  DESIGNS,  AND 
OUR  PRICES 
WILL  ALWAYS 
BE  FOUND  RIGHT. 


Send  for  Catalogue  covering  our  line  of  Fences.  The  largest  assortment  carried  by  any  house  in  the  world. 

THE  LUDLOIA/.SA^YLOR  \A/IRE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS.  mO. 


^.Memorials  in  Granite  and  bronze 

FOR  CEMETERIES  AND  PARKS 


Receiving  Vault  at  Mt.  Elliot  CEMEtEKY,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Designed  and  Erected  by  Harrison  Granite  Co. 


HARRISON  GRANITE  CO 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS 
SUBMITTED  FOR... 

PUBLIC  MONUMENTS  ^ ^ 

CHAPELS,  RECEIVING  VAULTS 
MAUSOLEUMS,  SARCOPHAGI,  Etc. 

TO  BE  ERECTED  IN  ANY  PART 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Granite  Works,  Officc,  4^  E.  23d  St. 

BARRE,  VT,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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ft.  1.2  ft. 


rri  W-%  ^ ^EVERGREEN 

I £2t  Ct  DECIDEOUS 

Hardiest  stock  in  America.  Standard  varie- 
ties. practically  adapted  to  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery planting.  No  imported  stock,  all  home 
grown.  Catalogue  free  for  the  asking.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants  and  we  will  quote  you 
low  prices.  Special  price  to  Landscape  Arch- 
itects and  Park  and  Cemetery  Associations. 

Evergreen  Nursery  Co. 

Established  30  yrs.  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 


Buy  a Good 


Spray 

Pump 

—don't  experiment — 
costs  money.  We 
have  done  the  exper- 
imenting— used  the 
common  spray  pumps 
in  our  orchards,  noted 
their  defects -then  in- 
vented the  ECLIPSE. 
You  get  the  benefit  of 
our  experience  free. 
Send  at  once  for  cata- 
logue. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


A Wise 
Counselor. 

I anxiously 
await  the 
monthly  arrival 
of  Park  and 
Cemetery  and 
value  it  as  I 
would  a friend 
and  wise  coun- 
selor. — y.  C. 
Dix,  Sec' y and 
Supt.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 


UNION  CURBING  DEVICE 

[PATENT  pending] 


'n''HIS  Device  is  especially  adapted  to  the  curbing  of 
Graves.  It  is  adjustable  to  all  sizes,  from  four  feet  to 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  from  twenty  inches  to  four  feet  in 
width.  With  it,  it  is  no  trouble  to  excavate  a grave  next 
to  or  between  other  graves,  or  in  the  loosest  of  earth. 

I have  used  the  Union  Curbing  Device  nearly  a year  and  consider  it  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  ever  placed  on  the  market  to  lessen  our 
labor  and  anxiety  in  cemetery  work.  H.  B.  Corbin,  Sexton  Riverside  Cem- 
etery, Union  City,  Mich. 

The  Union  Curbing  Device  is  the  finest  thing  lor  the  purpose  I ever 
saw,  and  should  be  in  every  cemetery.  .John  Taylor,  Sexton  of  Cemetery. 
Three  Rivers,  Mich, 


For  Descriptive  Circular  and  Prices  Write 


F.  C.  Rheubottom, 


THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE 


is  guaranteed  to  be  tlie  most  perfect  and  practical.  The  illustrations  represent  the  latest  iinproveinents. 


CUT  No.  1. 


CUT  No.  1 represents  the  device  in  its  small- 
est dimensions,  79  in.  by  20  in.,  and  largest  dimen- 
sions 90  in.  by  34  in.  Any  size  desired  is  obtainable 
between  the  two  extremes.  We  furnish  the  best 
center  detacher  in  the  market. 


CUT  No.  2. 

CUT  No.  2 shows  the  extension  device  ex- 
tended to  its  largest  dimensions  with  eight  full 
grown  men,  besides  a plank  which  weighed  at  least 
200  lbs.,  for  the  men  to  stand  on.  This  is  no  test 
of  its  strength. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  used  a device  will  readily 
comprehend  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from 
our  latest  improvement.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it 
is  supplied  with  the  double  brake,  each  acting  in- 
dependently of  the  other.  We  now  claim  the  earth 
for  lowering  devices,  and  solicit  an  opportunity 
to  send  to  any  responsible  party,  subject  to 
approval. 


In  addition  to  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  from  a device  that 
can  be  changed  to  any  desired 
size,  we  have  the  lightest,  strong.- 
est,  the  most  substantial  made, 
and  the  only  device  with  which 
the  Casket  can  be  raised  from 
the  grave  as  well  as  lowered. 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  Dec.  21st,  1900. 
The  Bomgardner  Lowering 
Device  Co., 

Gentlemen;— I have  tried  and  tested 
your  device  in  every  way,  and  con- 
sider it  the  best  on  the  market  to-day. 
I have  tried  both  of  the  other  stand- 
ard makes,  and  find  yours  to  give  the 
best  service,  and  have  returned  the 
other  two. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  Whitaker. 

Sup’t  River  View  Cemetery. 


THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE  CO., 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
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Barbee  Wire  and  Iron  Works 


No.  B450>^. 
Wire  Arm  Chair. 


ANUFACTURERS  OF^ 


Steel  Fences,  Arches  and  Gates,  Many  Styles 
of  Iron  Settees,  Chairs,  Etc.  Large  Variety 
of  Wire  Settees  and  Chairs.  Over  50  differ- 
ent patterns  and  sizes  of  Vases.  Cemetery 
Lot  Fences,  Grave  Guards,  Tree  Guards, 

Hitching  Posts,  Lawn  Rollers,  Lawn  Mowers, 
Fountains,  Summer  Houses.  A general  line 
of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Wire  and  Iron  Work.^®  ^202.  tuHp 

Bouquet  Holder. 


o.  E2.  Reservoir.  Height,  4D  inches;7fliame- 
ter,  22  inches;  base,  14  inches  square ;iiwidih, 
eluding  handles,  30  inches;  capacity’  of  res- 
voir,  gallons. 


Represents  a Cemetery  Lot  enclosed  with  our  No.  B602  Fence.  Shows  1-inch  Square  Steel  Corner  and  Gate  Posts  witn  B601>^  Gate. 

in  the  inclcsure  our  BSll  Two-seat  Steel  Wire  Settee,  and  our  B520  Steel  Wire  Chair;  also  our  No.  R4  Reservoir  Vase. 


We  also  show 


ADDRESS 


Barbee  Wire  and  Iron  Works,  44  and  46  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III, 

The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  Low  Price, but  Hiph  Grade,  Mechanically  and  Honestly  consyucted  Steel  Fences  in  the  United  States 
Catalogue  giving  full  information  as  to  every  detail  of  material  and  construction  sent  on  application.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  of  us  “Unsight  and 
unseen.”  Send  for  our  New  Fence  Catalogue  No.  BS6. 


No.  B49.  Fern  Leaf  Settee. 


Send  for  No.  “B”  61  Lawn  Furniture  and  Cemetery 
floods  Catalogue,  or  No.  “B”  56  Fence  Catalogue.  State 
about  the  class  of  goods  you  desire  to  purchase. 


No.  82.  Viola  Vase. 

Height,  48  inches;  diameter  of  vase 
22  inches;  width,  including  handles, 
30  inches;  capacity  of  reservoir,  3 
gallons. 
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HOBSON’S 


STANDARD 
HORSE -CARTS. 

In  every  way  superior 
to  and  cheaper  than 
wheel-wright  work. 
Best  quality  thoroughly 
seasoned  material. 
Warranted. 

Twelve  Styles,  Two 
and  Four-Wheel,  Wide 
and  Narrow  Tires,  Steel 
Alxes.  Low  rates  of 
freight  from  our  Works, 
Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all 
points. 

For  years  acknow- 
ledged by  users  to  have 
no  equal.  Adopted  by 
farmers,  contractors, 
miners,  gardeners,  cem- 
etery auihorities,  etc., 
wherever  the  best  is 
wanted. 

Manufactured  by 

HOBSOIN  «fc  CO., 

Ottice,  No.  16  State  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


NOVELTIES  IN 

CHRYSA  NTHEMUMS, 
CARNATIONS. 

CAN  NAS  AND 

GERANIUMS  OUR  specialty. 

Catiilogue  now  ready.  Free  to  applieant.s. 

NATHAN,  SMITH  & SON,  Adrian,  Mich. 

ORNAMENTAL  ^ 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Herbaceous,  Per- 
ennials, Ferns,  Climbers  and  Trail- 
ers at  wholesale.  Send  for  Catalog. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  & SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


I Deciduous  Trees 

t 
X 
t 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

J THE  WIW.  H.  mois  COMPANY^ 

X 
X 


Including  Oaks,  Maples,  Oriental  Plane,  etc  , by 
the  thousand.  Flowering  Shrubs,  a complete  as- 
sortment of  various  sizes;  quality  unsurpased. 
Hedge  Plants,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous. 
Hemlock  and  Norway  Spruce,  also  Oalifornia 
Privet  in  quantity.  Climbers,  Honeysuckles, 
Clematis,  Ampelopsis,  Irises,  Roses,  etc. 

All  the  above  in  immense  numbers,  and  can  name  liberal  rates  in  quantity. 
Personal  inspection  invited.  Correspondence  solicited. 


fAORRlSMLlEy  PA. 


NURSERIES:  30  miles  from  Phila. 
Pliila.  Oflrtce,  Stephen  Girard 


60  miles  from  New  York. 


TREES 


Sliriilis,  Roses  anti  all  Hartlv  Plants  For  Parks, 

Cemeteries 

aud  private  estates.  Low  prices,  reliable  stock,  large  variety.  Jap- 
anese Maples,  Hardv  Rhododendrons,  Rosa  Rugosa,  etc.  Catalogues 

S^ieT^"  Fred’k  W,  Kelsey,  150  Broadway,  New  York. 


t \A/ Jp  P A JODI  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants,  suitable  t 

\ tr  CZi  I Y L/  M r M Park  and  Cemetery  planting,  in  t 

^ immense  quantities.  Send  for  price  list,  ^ 

t P,  ].  BERCKMANS  COMPANY,  X 

♦ Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia,  ^ 


Kr  ^ 

WM 

Mm®®** 

TtlE  McCORMJCK  VERTICAL  LIET  MOWER  AT  WORK  IN  GRANT  PARK,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

This  Mower  is  especially  constructed  for  work  in  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  It  is  the  only  practical  Mower  for  use  amongst 
monuments,  trees,  etc.,  as  the  bar  can  be  raised  and  lowered  by  the  driver  while  he  remains  seated  without  stopping  the  team. 
Write  at  once  for  a copy  of  the  McCormick  Catalogue  to  the 

Advertising  Department,  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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LANDSCAPE  WORK  We  are  promised  a fine 

AT  BUFFALO  display  of  landscape  art  in 

the  Pan-American  Exposition  to  be  held  this  year  at 
Buffalo.  We  note  that  in  this  department  progress 
has  met  with  few  setbacks  and  that  the  work  has  pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily,  leading  us  to  anticipate  a possi- 
ble “second  edition”  of  the  magnificent  landscape  ef- 
fects of  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893. 


they  present  in  the  summer.  The  conservatory  and 
the  lake  are  the  two  important  factors  for  winter  use 
in  our  parks,  and  these  in  conjunction  with  well  de- 
signed planting  and  pedestrian  opportunities  will  af- 
ford healthful  pleasure  and  benefits  to  those  delighting 
in  exercise.  The  development  of  our  park  systems  in 
the  future  will  not  be  complete  unless  they  provide 
for  winter  as  well  as  for  summer. 

IRRIGATION  AND  The  progress  of  irrigation  in 

AVAILABLE  some  of  our  Western  States 

TERRITORY  Territories,  so  far  car- 

ried out  by  private  enterprise,  has  amply  demonstrated 
its  value  in  developing  arid  tracts.  The  area  of  lands 
so  treated  would  astonish  the  ordinary  citizen.  The 
extension  of  the  practice  to  include  the  so-called  great 
desert  areas  of  the  country  well  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress,  for  it  is  a question  of  national  im- 
portance looking  to  the  magnitude  of  the  required 
undertaking;  but  its  importance  is  evident,  taken 
in  relation  to  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  area 
of  agricultural  land  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
is  so  rapidly  diminishing,  that  it  will  soon  be  entirely 
disposed  of.  A system  of  irrigation  established  on 
principles  now  advanced  beyond  the  period  of  ex- 
periment, and  carried  out  under  a comprehensive  and 
intelligent  system,  would  reduce  vast  areas  of  now 
useless  land,  and  in  connection  with  the  reforestration 
of  the  country  would  immensely  improve  conditions 
in  certain  localities,  besides  exerting  an  influence  in 
climatic  relations  of  far  reaching  importance. 


APPRECIATION  OF  A suggestive  paragraph  in  a 
PARKS  park  report  is  that  concerning 

the  use  made  of  the  public  parks  where  water  facili- 
ties are  provided  for  winter  sports.  It  is  suggestive 
from  the  fact  that  many  parks  and  park  authorities 
have  not  yet  given  due  attention  to  this  phase  of 
park  usefulness,  and  that  therefore  another  field  is 
open  for  their  activities  this  coming  season  in  prepara- 
tion for  next  winter.  The  increase  in  the  attendance 
at  the  parks  the  past  winter  has  been  most  marked ; 
so  much  so  indeed  that  in  some  instances  the  authori- 
ties have  installed  toboggan  slides  to  meet  the  de- 
mand and  to  provide  a variety  of  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment. From  all  this  it  is  apparent  that  our  parks 
are  not  alone  for  the  summer,  and  that  in  the  winter 
season  they  may  offer  just  as  much  attractiveness  to 
a large  part  of  the  community,  as,  in  a certain  sense. 


PARK  The  financial  affairs  of  certain  of 

LEGISLATION  park  divisions  of  Chicago 

have  promoted  the  activity  of  the  legislators  now  in 
session  at  Springfield,  111.,  to  secure  legislation  look- 
ing to  the  improvement  of  the  situation,  and  to  estab- 
lish a system  of  park  government  more  in  harmony 
with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  great  city. 
The  way  park  affairs  have  been  too  often  conducted 
in  the  West  and  North  Side  parks  of  Chicago,  has 
been  more  like  exaggerated  village  government,  with 
absolutely  rotten  political  influences  than  what  should 
have  been,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  people  have  en- 
dured it  so  long.  In  the  far  famed  Lincoln  Park,  at 
a recent  meeting  of  the  board,  and  on  an  examination 
of  the  precarious  financial  condition,  the  auditor  re- 
marked that  when  the  funds  were  exhausted,  the 
park  might  be  walled  in  and  left  to  its  fate.  The  state 
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of  these  important  factors  of  Chicago’s  park  system 
should  be  a wholesome  warning  to  American  citizens 
generally,  and  the  moral  to  be  drawn  and  vigorously 
and  cmphaticallly  rubbed  in  is : Upon  no  considera- 
tion whatever  permit  politics,  so  called,  and  now  so 
well  recognized,  to  have  any  influence  at  all  upon 
park  tfevelopment  and  control.  The  honest  business 
man  and  the  landscape  gardener  in  fact,  and  not  in 
name  only,  are  the  only  citizens  qualified  to  be  affil- 
iated with  park  work. 

PAUPER  Every  now  and  then  the  above  term  ap- 
GRAVES  pears  in  public  print  and  it  grates  offen- 
sively on  one’s  better  nature.  The  opening  year  of 
the  twentieth  century  should  witness  a new  era  in 
cemetery  practice  with  regard  to  the  single  grave 
sections  and  the  plots  set  aside  for  the  unfortunates 
who  finish  their  worldly  careers  under  the  care  of 
the  public  functionaries  designated  forThe  positions 
with  little  regard  usually  for  their  fitness  for  the  oc- 
cupation. Perpetual  care  and  the  high  order  of  land- 
scape art  which  now  dominates  our  leading  ceme- 
teries practically  compel  due  and  proper  considera- 
tion for  the  sections  set  apart  for  single  graves,  and 
in  fact  the  perpetual  care  idea  is  extending  into  this 
part  of  many  of  our  cemeteries.  No  high  class  ceme- 
tery can  afford  to  neglect  any  portion  of  its  grounds, 
not  even  the  plot  sometimes  officially  required  for  the 
burial  of  the  poor.  No  matter  how  beautifully  devel- 
oped cemetery  grounds  may  be,  a neglected  plot  will 
mar  the  whole;  just  as  a neglected  lot  spoils  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  most  happily  arranged,  section.  We 
can  imagine  that  a field  of  delightful  usefulness  opens 
to  the.  humane-minded  community  in  seeing  that  the 
burial  plot  of  the  poor  is  made  beautiful.  It  would 
certainly  redound  to  their  credit  in  large  measure, 
and  would  be  a labor  of  love  that  carries  “no  string 
to  it’’  as  so  many  public  benefactions  are  today 
charged  with. 


cARBOR  The  first  spring  month,  eagerly  awaited  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  ushers  in  the 
period  of  activity  in  all  outdoor  pursuits.  It  also 
lends  force  to  anticipations  and  invigorates  the  facul- 
ties looking  to  an  active  campaign  in  the  practical 
operations  required  in  outdoor  improvement  and  de- 
velopment. And  a prominent  thought  just  at  this 
time  is  the  approach  of  Arbor  Day.  No  institution 
of  modern  times  has  made  more  progress  in  the  world 
than  has  that  of  Arbor  Day  in  this  United  States. 
Proclaimed  in  Nebraska  but  comparatively  a few  years 
ago,  its  possibilities  were  so  readily  appreciated,  that 
it  rapidly  spread  from  state  to  state,  until  it  has  be- 
come a national  day.  And  it  has  proved  itself  a na- 
tional beneficence  too.  Taken  up  primarily  by  the 
public  school  children  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
young,  it  spread  alipost  like  an  infection,  and  the 
day  about  which  has  come  to  center  so  much  of  an 


educational  nature  concerning  tree  life  and  its  value 
to  humanity,  is  now  participated  in  by  both  young 
and  old,  and  to  a degree  that  could  have  been  scarcely 
dreamed  of  by  its  promoters  in  Nebraska  at  the  time 
it  was  first  suggested.  And  the  amount  of  good  it 
must  be  credited  with  is  beyond  estimation.  To  it 
is  undoubtedly  due  the  vast  increase  in  knowledge  and 
interest  in  tree  and  plant  life  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  this  interest  has  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  government  in  its  wise  efforts  to  encourage  and 
assist  in  the  development  of  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture. It  is  time  now  to  carefully  study  how  to  make 
the  most  of  the  approaching  day,  resting  assured  that 
any  extra  activity,  or  new  ideas  practically  applied, 
will  pay  a large  dividend,  whether  from  the  point  of 
view  of  patriotic  endeavor  or  the  benefits  to  accrue 
to  the  local  community  or  the  homestead. 


ARBITRARINESS  IN  There  is  perhaps  no  place  in  the 

CEMETERY  world  that  requires  such  a bal- 

MANAGEMENT  r , , • 

ance  of  character  m connection 

with  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  as  the  cemetery.  And 
the  context  to  this  is  that  a lack  of  such  is  inimical 
to  its  best  interests.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  many 
legal  suits  that  are  being  prosecuted  to  define  the' 
rights  of  the  cemetery  officials  and  the  cemetery  lot- 
owners.  Many  such  questions  could  undoubtedly  be 
settled  by  compromise,  which  in  the  end  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  both  parties,  and  is  a course  ad- 
vised in  the  majority  of  differences  by  the  best  legal 
lights  of  the  country.  Be  this  as  it  may  and  leaving 
the  question  as  to  legal  responsibilities,  the  position 
of  a cemetery  official  is  one  that  demands  a large 
amount  of  self-control  coupled  with  patience  and  sym- 
pathy, well  developed  as  natural  factors  of  character 
and  disposition.  Situations  difficult  of  adjustment 
frequently  occur  in  cemetery  affairs  between  officials 
and  lot-owners,  situations  demanding  most  rigid  self- 
control  on  the  part  of  the  official,  and  many  are  gen- 
erally far  more  important  in  the  view  of  the  lot- 
owner  than  facts  warrant.  The  cemetery  to  the  lot- 
owner  in  the  first  period  of  grief  is  very  sacred  and 
the  idea  of  ownership  is  more  pronounced  by  reason 
of  the  associations,  so  that  fancied  infringement  of 
rights  and  privileges  assume  great  importance.  In 
such  cases  arbitrariness  is  a dangerous  oppositio^i, 
while  the  administration  of  affairs  should  at  all  and 
any  time  be  conducted  with  a full  regard  to  the  sym- 
pathies and  sensibilities  of  the  lot-owner. 


FLORcAL  With  the  approach  of  the  flowering  sea- 
EM^LEMS.  gQJ.^  subject  of  adopting  appropriate 
State  and  National  floral  emblems  will  be  revived. 
Nova  Scotia  has  just  officially  adopted  the  Arbutus, 
which  may  have  been  done  to  get  ahead  of  Massachu- 
setts, where  it  was  a prime  favorite.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  has  started  a movement  in  favor  of 
Indian  Corn  as  our  National  floral  emblem,  and  pre- 
sents strong  claims  for  its  adoption. 
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THE  ROYAL  MAUSOLEUM,  FROGMORE, 
ENGLAND, 

The  recent  death  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  world- 
wide grief  and  regret  the  event  occasioned,  imparts 
especial  interest  to  the  mausoleum  erectccT  by  her  to 
the  memory  of  her  beloved  husband,  Prince  Albert, 
in  1862,  and  where  her  own  remains  have  been  en- 
tombed. 

The  erection  of  this  costly  burial  place  was  with 
her  a labor  of  love,  and  no  expense  was  spared  to 
make  it  royal  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  On  every 


feet  high.  Externally  from  the  ground  level  to  the 
top  of  the  cross  it  is  83  feet.  It  is  80  feet  long  by 
70  feet  wide.  The  foundation  stone  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription : “The  foundation  stone  of  this  build- 
ing, erected  by  Queen  Victoria  in  pious  remembrance 
of  her  great  and  good  husband,  was  laid  by  her  on 
the  15th  of  March,  A.  D.  1862.  Blessed  are  they  that 
sleep  in  the  Lord.” 

On  the  bronze  tablet  over  the  entrance  door  is 
this  inscription  in  Latin : “His  mourning  widow 
Victoria,  the  Queen,  directed  all  that  is  mortal  of 
Prince  Albert  to  be  placed  in  this  sepulchre,  A.  IX 


THE  ROYAE  MAUSOLEUM,  FROGMORE,  WINDSOR,  WHERE  QUEEN  VICTORIA  IS  ENTOMBED. 


anniversary  of  the  Prince’s  death  there  have  been 
solemn  family  gatherings  within  its  sacred  walls,  and 
nothing  in  the  queen’s  remarkable  career  speaks  more 
eloquently  of  a high  character  than  this  unchangeable 
devotion  to  the  memory  of  her  departed  husband. 

It. is  located  at  Frogmore  and  is  within  sight  of 
Windsor  Castle.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1862,  the 
first  stone  was  laid  by  the  Queen  herself,  and  the 
structure  was  completed  within  the  year.  The  ex- 
terior, though  severe  in  plainness,  is  imposing.  It  is 
a cruciform  edifice  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  archi- 
tecture, surmounted  by  an  octagonal  lantern  and  ap- 
proached by  a broad  flight  of  granite  steps.  From 
the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  roof  of  the  building  is  70 


1862.  Farewell,  well-beloved,  here  at  last  I will  rest 
with  thee.  With  thee  in  Christ  I will  rise  again.” 

The  interior  is  most  lavishly  decorated,  wealth 
without  stint  having  been  lavished  upon  it  to  produce 
a richness  of  coloring.  From  the  marble  pavement 
of  the  central  division  rises  the  great  sarcophagus 
of  polished  dark  grey  Aberdeen  granite,  resting  on  a 
plinth  of  black  marble.  Four  imposing  bronze  angels 
meet  with  outstretched  wings  at  the  corners,  their 
hands  clasped  in  attitudes  of  supplication.  The  pure 
white  marble  effigy  of  the  Prince  reposes  on  one  side 
of  the  covering  slab.  The  body  rests  beneath  and 
beside  it  is  the  space  in  which  the  Queen  has  been 
reverently  laid. 
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SWAN  POINT  CEMETERY, 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is  happy  in  possessing 
a cemetery  which  is  the  recipient  of  much  tasteful 
attention.  Swan  Point’s  good  qualities  are  not  neces- 
sarily its  most  conspicuous ; one  has  rather  to  search 
to  find  why  it  pleases  him.  He  discovers  its  site  well 
chosen,  its  natural  features  simple  but  full  of  charm, 
its  horticulture  inconspicuous  but  developed  tasteful- 
ly. He  enthuses  unconsciously  over  a seeming  rem- 
nant of  nature’s  handiwork  and  the  result  of  a plant- 


of  a single  strong  feature,  which  presides  and  pre- 
dominates over  the  whole.  Details  in  planting,  though 
beautiful,  are  insignificant  in  comparison.  It  is  not 
the  finding  alone  of  a rare  bit  of  scenery  to  which 
credit  is  to  be  given,  but  its  retention  and  develop- 
ment as  a part  of  the  cemetery.  In  that  sense  it  is 
the  product  of  man’s  thought.  Other  cemeteries 
cannot  have  its  woods  and  river,  but  there  are  other 
features  which  may  occupy  the  same  relation.  The 
genius  of  the  place  can  be  discovered  and  developed. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 


er’s  skill.  Yet  it  is  all  a case  of  thoughtful  develop- 
ment and  a practical  example  of  good  sense  and  taste 
applied  to  an  everyday  problem. 

To  see  Swan  Point  best  one  should  pay  his  visit 
in  the  morning  of  a bright  sunny  day,  before  the 
dews  are  off  and  the  mists  dissolved.  The  highl- 
lights  of  the  foliage  and  the  deep  shadows  must  still 
be  allowed  to  play.  One  enters  Swan  Point’s  forty 
acres  from  a beautiful  country  road  shadowed  by 
overhanging  trees.  He  finds  himself  on  a shelving 
bluff,  below  which  through  a screen  of  woods  is  the 
quiet  flow  of  the  Seekonk  River.  Through  the  cem- 
etery are  many  scattered  trees  and  interesting  plant- 
ing, but  the  glory  of  the  place  is  the  descent,  broken 
by  ravines  and  covered  with  the  same  woods  which 
make  all  New  England  beautiful.  Along  the  shore 
below  is  a drive.  Across  the  shifting  lights  of  the 
river  one  sees  nature  seemingly  but  little  changed. 
Above  are  the  ravines,  the  overhanging  woods,  the 
steep  slope  and  the  dark  stems  of  the  trees.  The 
calm  and  quiet  of  the  place  is  of  that  stillness  which 
satisfies  our  imagination  as  a fitting  place  of  repose. 
When  our  time  comes  for  rest,  we  should  lie  the 
more  peacefully  for  this  nearness  to  Nature’s  quiet- 
ness. Swan  Point  without  the  Drive  would  not  be 
Swan  Point.  One  pays  this  tribute  to  Nature’s 
charm  unconsciously,  perhaps,  yet  it  is  instinctive. 
No  display  of  monumental  art,  no  studied  grace  in 
gardening  can  stand  by  that  one  strong  feature  which 
predominates  the  whole  cemetery  and  gives  the  dead 
to  the  care  of  protecting  nature. 

The  chief  lesson  of  Swan  Point  is  the  development 


to  reveal  and  adorn  which  is  the  one  object  of  land- 
scape art. 

Passing  to  the  cemetery  proper,  a minute  exami- 
nation of  its  detail  may  interest  us.  The  road  from 
which  we  entered  and  the  river  are  the  principal 
boundaries.  The  others  are  mere  short  boundaries. 


A B.ACKGKOUND  OF  RHODODENDRONS. 


one  of  them  a striking  wall  of  boulders.  Omitting 
the  woods,  the  ravines  and  the  river.  Swan  Point  is 
in  the  large  like  other  cemeteries,  a collection  of  trees 
and  monuments  and  with  roads  convenient  but  not 
wholly  attractive  in  line.  It  does  again,  however, 
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excel  in  its  detail,  which  has  been  worked  out  with 
much  care  and  ingenuity.  One  must  not  look  too 
far  at  a glance,  but  only  note  the  pleasant  little  ways 
in  which  disagreeable  features  are  overcome  and 
made  attractive.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  much 
was  lacking  in  general  lines,  for  that  was  the  way  in 
which  the  cemetery  was  laid  out  and  what  people  at 
that  time  wanted.  The  best  that  could  be  done  was 
to  carefully  work  out  the  problem  in  small  things. 

In  order  to  understand  the  cemetery  best,  one 
must  look  at  the  individual  lot  and  note  how  that 
and  not  the  whole  landscape  has  been  treated.  Be- 
tween lots  as  they  ordinarily  stand  is  often  a shrub 
or  a small  tree,  singly  or  several  at  intervals,  or  per- 
haps a small  group.  The  kinds  are  various.  Any 
common  cultivated  shrub  is  used.  There  at  the  back 
corner  of  a lot  may  be  a small  tree.  In  front  of  it  a 
little  way,  a Prunus  Pissardi.  Toward  the  front  of 
the  lot  a Philadelphus.  Or  it  may  be  a Forsythia  or 
a Speraea  or  perhaps  a group  of  Euonymus  nanus ; 
sometimes  a lilac  and  sometimes  a Yucca  filamentora. 
A combination  of  Forsythia  suspensa  and  Spiraen 
Thunbergu  is  a favorite  one.  One  sees  Retinos 
poras  occasionally,  but  in  general  the  use  of  conifers 
is  avoided.  The  plants  are  usually  not  large  growing. 
In  working  upon  so  small  a scale  as  the  individual 
lot,  the  effect  of  a single  shrub  is  striking.  Often 


THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  ROADS  AND  PATHS  ARE 
MARKED. 


more  would  have  been  too  heavy.  The  planting  is 
thin  enough  so  as  to  have  killed  the  grass. 

Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  backgrounds  of 
shrubbery.  This  permits  a use  of  Kalmias  and  Rho- 


dodendrons, which  flourish  at  Swan  Point,  together 
with  our  more  common  shrubbery.  Discretion  is 
used  in  placing  it.  Over  there  on  the  dead  level, 
where  room  for  lots  is  in  demand,  we  see  few  large 


EUONYMUS  RADICANS  COVERING  A DOW  STONE  FENCE. 


masses.  Up  on  the  hillier  portions,  the  brink  of  the 
hill  is  occupied,  making  a background  in  two  direc- 
tions. The  shrubbery  at  the  back^of  this  lot  unites 
ill  appearance  with  the  native  oaks  behind  it,  giving 
the  lot  a greater  air  of  seclusion.  Boundary  planting 
also  as  a background  is  seen  to  be  turned  to  good 
advantage.  It  was  noticeable  in  several  cases  that 
when  a portion  of  the  cemetery  w'ould  have  been  bare 
in  appearance,  a lot  or  series  of  lots  in  conspicuous 
portions  is  reserved  and  filled  with  plants. 

There  is  a good  border  about  one  area  separat- 
ing it  wholly  from  the  rest  of  the  cemetery.  Its  coni- 
position  is  interesting.  There  are  hardy  perennials, 
as  lilacs.  Euphorbia  and  Asters,  and  low  shrubbery 
with  an  occasional  small  tree.  Its  character  is  such 
that  it  does  not  give  the  appearance  of  a belt,  which 
it  is,  but  a roadside  fringe,  and  its  intricacy  and 
brightness  softens  the  glare  of  the  monuments  back 
of  it. 

Erom  the  necessity  of  the  case  we  must  happen 
upon  a corner  lot  or  a triangle  made  by  the  junction 
of  roads.  This  is  just  the  place  for  planting,  ana 
the  opportunity  has  been  well  used.  Sometimes  there 
are  Cannas  and  Colens,  at  others  a mass  of  strong 
shrubbery.  In  some  places  particularly  adapted  a 
group  of  low  plants.  This  simple  strengthening  ol 
corners  seems  to  affect  the  appearance  of  the  ceme- 
tery as  much  as  any  other  one  cause.  This  fact  is 
well  appreciated  at  Swan  Point,  for  it  was  learned 
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that  in  some  cases  the  owner  of  a lot  was  often 
bought  out  that  planting  might  be  made. 

The  patrons  of  Swan  Point  still  cling  to  copings 
and  stone  fences  about  lots.  Their  baneful  effects 
are  ingeniously  modified  by  the  free  use  of  Euonymus 


imOKING  DOWN  THE  KAVINE. 

radicans  and  Boston  Ivy.  The  Euonymus  thrives 
nowhere  better  than  here,  and  throws  over  the  cold 
stone  a wondrous  beauty.  It  is  planted  thickly  along 
the  coping  and  climbs  in  its  characteristic  fashion 
upon  it.  Instead  of  a hard  barrier  of  cold  monotony, 
intricacy  and  a quiet  color  sot- 
tens  and  embellishes  the  lot. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  example 
of  turning  evil  into  good  to  be 
found  at  Swan  Point. 

Perhaps  as  pleasant  a charac- 
ter as  the  cemetery  boasts  is  the 
manner  in  which  roads  and  paths 
are  marked.  This  operation 
usually  results  in  ugliness,  but 
here  a genuinely  attractive 
group  results.  Iron  frames 
tastefully  constructed  and  mod- 
estly lettered  served  as  supports 
of  Nistaria,  which  are  enforced 
by  Rosa  setigera  and  Yucca  fila- 
mentora.  They  serve  both  as 
guides  and  as  corner  groups. 

Most  striking  is  the  boulder 
wall,  made  up  of  boulders  weigh- 
ing many  tons.  The  land  where 
the  cemetery  is  was  filled  with  these.  Sensible  use  was 
made  by  piling  them  into  a boundary  wall.  As  long 
as  the  individuality  of  each  stone  is  merged  in  the 
general  mass  of  the  wall,  the  effect  is  excellent.  The 
wall  is  partly  covered  with  vines,  chiefly  Ampelopsis 


Engelmanni  and  Boston  Ivy.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
only  those  plants  with  the  finest  leaves  can  be  brought 
near  the  wall  without  disastrous  results  in  effect. 
The  wall  is  mainly  along  the  upper  side  of  a new 
addition  to  the  cemetery,  facing  a new  boulevard.  A 
strip  of  planting  between  the 
sidewalk  at  the  foot  of  the  wall 
and  the  roadway  is  well  planted 
with  some  of  the  finer  plants 
and  deserves  much  praise.  The 
wall  has  purposely  been  made 
large  and  high,  and  its  proximity 
planted  with  care  that  no  un- 
pleasant graveyard  association^ 
may  be  intruded  upon  the  pas- 
sers-by. The  main  feature  of 
the  wall  is  the  entrance  gate, 
made  up  of  some  of  the  largest 
boulders.  It  was  a difficult  piece 
of  work.  The  gate  is  in  form  a 
common  entrance  gate  of  colos- 
sal proportions,  the  sides  as  one 
enters  being  of  receding  convex 
arcs,  connected  by  a straight 
line  of  wall  and  sliding 
gates. 

The  ravine  must  be  mentioned.  This  was  a gravel 
liole  enlarging  an  old  ravine.  The  opportunity  was 
seized  to  make  it  a sheltered  shrub-garden.  Look^’ng 
down  from  above,  one  catches  a glimmer  of  watei 
through  an  opening  in  the  woods.  The  eye  is  carried 


HOOKING  UP  THE  RAVINE. 

to  this  view  by  the  sides  of  the  ravine  and  ovei- 
hanging  trees  adorned  with  the  richness  of  some  ol 
the  choicer  shrubs  that  America  knows.  Here  art 
the  Cendromede  floribunda,  the  Daphne  Cneoruiti 
and  the  Ericas,  with  all  the  better  plants  of  their  class. 
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It  illustrates  the  resources  of  taste  to  those  wRo  have 
their  eyes  open.  Attractive  in  August,  it  must  have 
been  brilliant  in  June,  and  yet  it  was  only  an  ola 
gravel  hole. 

In  the  general  use  of  plants  at  Swan  Point,  only 
the  more  refined  of  garden  shrubs  are  chosen,  and 
they  mostly  deciduous.  Fine-leaved  and  twiggy 
plants  only  are  appropriate.  Pains  is  taken  to  avoid 
the  monotony  of  conifers  and  cold  monuments.  The 
effects  sought  are  those  which  will  be  seen  only  neai 
at  hand.  The  groups,  with  the  exception  of  a few 


dicker  in  graves  at  a dollar  a foot  is  not  a pleasant 
occupation  to  Hold  out  to  a young  man.  A long  step 
still  remains  before  cemetery  art  fulfills  its  best  prom- 
ises. Perhaps  a cemetery  grows  out  of  its  age  and 
the  theory  of  its  usefulness.  Ordinarily  it  is  only  a 
jumble  of  trees  and  monuments  and  angular  avenues. 
Whether  a mausoleum  or  a tasteless  monument  ob- 
structs the  view,  the  cemetery  as  a seeming  place  ol 
rest  loses  its  force.  It  becomes  the  gathering'  place 
of  coarse  and  costly  ostentation  and  flaring  grief.  A 
vulgar  ornamentation  of  the  dead  constitutes  the 


THE  BOUI.DErAvaI.1,,  BOULEVARD  AND  PLANTING. 


backgrounds,  are  made  up  of  plants  which  are  small 
and  dainty.  Individual  specimens  are  any  of  those 
kinds  which  make  up  the  nurseryman’s  choicer  orna- 
mental department.  If  any  tend  to  outgrow  their 
bounds  they  are  kept  back  by  pruning,  not  by  cutting 
off  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  but  by  taking  out  largei 
branches  at  a fork  or  at  the  stem.  Since  plants  may 
be  seen  at  Swan  Point  only  at  close  proximity,  the 
use  of  only  finer  plants  shows  a wisdom  in  their 
choice. 

The  life  of  a cemetery  superintendent,  apart  from 
horticulture  and  its  corresponding  art  to  give  a touch 
and  lend  a charm,  would  not  be  a happy  one.  To 


tribute  of  the  living.  A larger  and  better  view  ol 
life  and  death  remains  unopened  to  the  general 
thought.  The  dead  still  live  in  the  lives  and  memo- 
ries of  their  friends,  and  only  their  coarser  and  now 
useless  parts  are  consigned  to  burial.  When  the  race 
has  advanced  in  taste  and  looks  with  clearer  and 
more  hopeful  eye  into  the  beyond  we  may  look  for 
better  things.  With  a chastened  mind  comes  a bettei 
art.  For  a cemetery,  we  do  not  want  a park;  we 
want  repose  and  seclusion,  with  refinement.  Out  of 
the  better  art  may  grow  the  restfulness  of  which 
Swan  Point  is  the  promise.  A.  Phelps  Wyman. 

Brookline,  Mass. 


THE  FIVE  BEST  ROSES. 

The  five  best  hardy  roses,  excluding  the  ordinary 
Hybrid  Perpetual  roses,  says  Meehan’s  Monthly,  are 
Crimson  Rambler,  rugosa,  Wichuraina,  setigera,  and 
Harrison’s  yellow. 

The  Crimson  Rambler,  known  to  nearly  every  one, 
is  hardy  and  adapted  to  many  uses. 

Rugosa  is  not  so  well  known,  but  has  the  merit 
of  taking  care  of  itself ; it  requires  no  pruning,  and 
is  not  troubled  by  insects.  Its  foliage  is  coarse,  but 
neat  and  attractive,  and  lasts  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. It  is  found  in  two  varieties,  the  Madame 


Georges  Bruant,  and  Comte  d’Epremesnil.  They 
bloom  profusely  and  make  a good  hedge. 

Rosa  setigera,  the  Prairie  rose,  is  of  semi-running 
habit,  and  can  be  grown  either  singly  or  as  a hedge. 
The  older  flowers  shade  off  from  the  natural  deep  rich 
color,  and  make  a beautiful  color-combination  for  a 
hedge.  

The  Vicksburg  National  Park  will  soon  be  a real- 
ity. The  land,  comprising  1,231  acres,  will  shortly  be 
ready  for  laying  out.  The  military  features  of  the 
place  as  they  were  in  1863  will  be  restored  as  nearly 
as  possible. 
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DESIGN  FOR  GRANT  PARK. 


DESIGN  FOR  GRANT  PARK,  YONKERS,  N.  Y. 

This  design  (which  gained  first  prize  in  open  com- 
peition  last  year)  is  for  a small  city  park  of  less  than 
three  acres.  As  it  is  not  large  enough  to  contain 
such  features  of  a larger  park  as  playgrounds,  gym- 
nasiums,  etc.,  more  attention  has  been  given  to  devel- 
oping the  quietness  and  unity  of  the  scene  than  to 
providing  a number  of  popular  attractions.  The 
ground  slopes  from  north  to  south  by  a grade  of 
about  I in  13.  The  motive  of  the  scheme  is  set  by 
the  fine  trees,  mostly  white  oaks,  which  appear  on 
the  plan  separately,  and  in  lighter  tints.  To  provide 
an  appropriate  setting  for  these,  and  full  facilities  for 
the  circulation  of  traffic,  the  scheme  has  been  made 
very  simple,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  lawn 
bounded  by  paths  of  easy  curve  and  by  foliage.  No 
vehicles  are  admitted.  Thus  it  seemed  essential  to 
leave  as  large  a stretch  of  unbroken  lawn  as  possible 
in  the  center. 

The  next  most  obvious  need  was  to  provide  for 
traffic  across  the  ground  (which  has  always  been  open 
to  the  pubic)  in  all  directions.  Observations  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  and  particularly  after  snow  had  lain 
on  the  ground  for  several  days,  making  tlfe  lines  of 
traffic  very  clear,  showed  tracks  in  all  directions,  most 


of  them  leading  to  Parker  street.  Probably  three- 
quarters  of  the  traffic  across  this  ground  passes  Tie- 
tween  the  southwest  corner  and  Parker  street.  A 
line  of  travel  was  therefore  laid  down  between  these 
two  points,  and  the  ellipse-like  path  round  the  whole 
park  constructed  connecting  easily  with  the  points 
where  entrances  appeared  to  be  necessary,  and  pro- 
viding a walk  for  those  who  wish  to  walk  in  the  park, 
and  not  through  it  merely. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  park  a small  plaza  has  been 
made  with  seats  for  women  and  children  overlooking 
the  park,  and  a sand  pit  for  small  children. 

Rocks  have  been  left  in  certain  parts  of  the  park, 
partly  for  their  decorative,  partly  for  their  historic 
value.  In  one  place  in  the  main  lawn  where  a group 
of  them  appears  too  scattered,  rhododendrons  are 
used  to  unite  them,  and  so  prevent  them  from  dis- 
turbing the  repose  of  the  greensward.  Trees  are 
planted  in  several  places  near  the  walks  to  aflord 
shade  without  interfering  with  the  general  effect. 

In  the  northeast  corner,  where  the  ground  is 
highest  and  more  nearly  level,  a pavilion  is' placed  to 
serve  for  shelter  and  music ; it  will  appear  to  the  best 
advantage  in  this  location  and  will  justify  the  use  of 
more  showy  planting  materials  east  of  it,  and  separate 
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them  from  the  general  effect.  The  planting  to  be 
added  is  mostly  natural  shrubbery,  and  appears  on 
the  plan  in  a darker  tint.  It  will  give  the  effect  of 
the  whole  park  having  been  cut  out  of  the  original 
woods,  leaving  the  lawns  and  large  trees  to  be  framed 
by  the  lower  foliage  masses  on  the  boundaries,  and 
will  also  separate  the  park  from  the  streets. 

In  the  southwest  corner,  at  the  junction  of  three 
paths,  rocks  already  existing  have  been  preserved  and 
added  to,  and  will  be  planted  with  vines  and  shrubs. 
This  is  instead  of  the  triangle  of  shrubbery  usual  in 
such  places.  H.  A.  Caparn. 

TAMARIX  KASCHGARICA  (T.  HISPID  A WILLDE/ 
NOW.) 

This  grand  Tamarix  is  of  but  recent  introduction, 
and  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Roborowsky  in  Central 
Asia. 

Its  delicate  foliage  of  a beautiful  glaucous  hue,  ren- 
ders it  distinct  from  other  varieties,  and  when  in  Sep- 


TAMARIX  KASCHGARICA — HUMBOLDT  PARK,  1898. 

tember  the  feathery  branchlets  are  covered  with  hun- 
dreds of  tiny  rose  carmine  flowers,  forming  such 
beautiful  contrast  with  the  foliage,  its  grandeur  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  Tamarix,  and  it  most  cer- 
tainly ranks  among  some  of  the  best  novelties  of 
late  years’  introduction. 

But  very  few  shrubs  are  so  floriferous,  and  the 
color  of  its  flowers  is  rare  in  our  borders,  and  espe- 
cially in  fall,  when  our  flowering  shrubs  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers. 


When  the  eminent  horticulturist  Peter  Barr  ot 
London  saw  this  Tamarix  on  his  visit  here  a couple 
of  years  ago,  he  remarked:  “This  is  the  finest  thing 
I have  seen  for  many  days.” 

Tamarix  Kaschgarica  is  quite  distinct  from  T. 
amurense  (T.  odesseana),  with  which  variety  it  seems 
to  have  been  mixed.  The  last  named  is  of  a mort 
robust  growth,  with  coarser  foliage,  flowers  of  coi, 
siderable  lighter  shade  and  not  borne  in  such  great 
profusion  as  are  the  first  named. 

The  plant  shown  >in  the  illustration  was  purchased 
from  V.  Lemoine  in  1897  and  photographed  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  thus  being  two  years  old.  It  stood 
the  cold  winter  of  1898-99  well,  and  can  therefore  be 
included  in  our  list  for  hardy  plants  for  this  vicinity. 

James  Jensen. 


THE  BILL  BOARDS  MUST  GO. 

As  a result  of  agitation  aroused  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Par- 
ker, president  of  the  Quincy  Boulevard  and  Park 
Association,  the  city  council  of  Quincy,  111.,  passed 
on  January  21st  a bill  forbidding  the  placing  of  adver- 
tisements or  posters  of  any  kind  whatever  on  tree- 
boxes,  telegraph  or  electric  light  poles.  The  penalty 
attached  is  a fine  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
twenty  dollars.  Mr.  Parker  began  the  movement 
resulting  in  the  passage  of  this  ordinance  two  years 
ago,  and  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  effort 
toward  the  abolishing  of  the  bill-board  nuisance  in 
Illinois. 

The  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Chicago  common 
council,  providing  that  all  bill-boards  more  than  three 
feet  square  shall  not  be  allowed  nearer  than  200  feet 
to  any  park  or  boulevard,  may  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  important  results  of  the  movement  begun 
by  the  American  Park  and  Out  Door  Art  Association. 
Mr.  Parker  proposes  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
movement  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  hopes  to  eventu- 
ally see  the  county,  state  and  federal  governments 
taking  similar  measures  against  the  disfiguring  of  the 
public  highway  through  the  advertising  mania. 

The  first  steps  toward  the  continuaton  of  the  good 
work  have  already  been  taken  in  the  introduction  into 
the  state  legislature  February  20,  of  a bill  providing 
that  no  advertisements  shall  be  posted  on  any  public 
buildings  or  grounds  belonging  to  the  state  or  any 
county  or  township.  The  bill  further  provides  that 
no  bills  shall  be  posted  on  private  property  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  affixes  the  same  penalty 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Quincy  ordinance.  The  people 
behind  this  movement  have  in  prospect  the  introduc- 
tion of  a similar  bill  in  Congress  respecting  govern- 
ment buildings,  army  posts,  etc. 


The  park  cominissioners  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  are  prepar- 
ing to  abate  the  advertising  bill  board  nuisance,  and  when 
they  are  given  control  of  the  river  front  park  areas  will  make 
a beginning  there. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY, 

- 

SOME  FOREIGN  WORK  AND  WORKERS. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  of 
L.ondon,  England,  has  been  called  “the  most  import- 
ant Improvement  Association  in  the  world,”  and  its 
work  certainly  justifies  the  expression. 

In  the  United  States,  the  first  work  of  Improve- 
ment Societies  is  to  “clean  up;”  abroad,  this  stage 
has  been  passed  and  with  clean  streets  a fixed  fact 
and  the  garbage  question  finally  and  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of,  the  primary  work  of  such  organizations  is 
recreation.  So  we  find  that  the  objects  of  this  great 
Society,  as  set  forth  at  its  in- 
ception in  1882  is  to  “supply  one 
of  the  most  pressing  wants  ot 
the  poorer  districts  of  London 
by  providing  breathing  and 
resting-places  for  the  old,  and 
playgrounds  for  the  young,  m 
the  midst  of  densely  populated 
localities.” 

The  work  of  the  Association, 
as  announced  in  its  annual  re- 
port, is  as  follows : 

“To  endeavor  to  secure  for 
purposes  of  health  and  recrea- 
tion, available  vacant  plots  of 
ground,  large  or  small,  within 
the  Metropolitan  area;  to  ob- 
tain the  right  of  laying  out,  and 
planting  and  seating,  all  dis- 
used burial  grounds,  waste 
places  and  enclosed  squares. 

These,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  locality,  will  be  laid  out  either  as 
gardens,  or  as  garden  and  playground  combined,  or 
as  playgrounds  pure  and  simple. 

“The  first  will  be  merely  resting-places,  designed 
principally  for  adults,  well  provided  with  benches ; as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  economy  they  will  be  made 
attractive  by  means  of  grass  and  flowers,  shrubs  and 
trees. 

“Second — Garden  and  playground.  Here  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  children  will  be  studied.  There 
will  be  broad  stretches  of  concrete  pavement  or  gravel 
paths,  interspersed  with  shrubs,  trees,  grass  and  seats. 

“Third — The  playgrounds  will  be  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  children,  who  will  be  watched  over  by  some 
intelligent  man  in  charge  of  the  ground,  who,  during 
certain  hours,  would  be  able  to  instruct  the  children 
in  simple  gymnastics. 


“Before  laying  out  each  ground  for  its  special  pur- 
pose, the  Association  arranges  for  its  permanent 
maintenance,  either  by  securing  its  transfer  to  the 
London  County  Council,  or  Local  Authority,  under 
the  Open  Spaces  Acts  or  by  obtaining  special  annual 
grants  from  public  bodies  or  private  individuals,  in 
which  case  it  retains  the  maintenance  in  its  own  hands, 
e.  g..  Tower  Gardens,  etc.  But  the  Association  stead- 
ily declines  to  make  the  permanent  maintenance  of 
any  ground  a charge  upon  its  general  funds,  which  are 
wdiolly  required  for  laying  out,  and  other  purposes.” 

This  Association  has  during  the  eighteen  years  ot 
its  existence  “carried  out  400  undertakings  of  the  most 
varied  character,  all  of  which  are  intended  to  contrib- 
ute to  health  and  happiness.”  (Miss  Dock’s  words 
are  too  apt  to  be  replaced  by  any  others). 

A report  kindly  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the 


organization  serves  to  further  elucidate  its  objects  and 
w'ork.  He  says : “Its  aim  is  to  provide  public  gar- 
dens, gymnasia  and  playgrounds  for  children,  in  poor 
and  crowded  localities ; to  plant  trees  and  place  seats 
in  thoroughfares,  and  to  promote  any  move  tending 
to  improve  the  health  and  physical  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Association  has  itself  laid  out  and  opened 
105  gardens  and  playgrounds,  besides  assisting  in  a 
far  larger  number  of  similar  schemes  in  conjunction 
with  other  societies  and  with  individuals ; it  has  se- 
cured the  placing  of  seats  in  certain  railway  stations 
w'here  they  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence ; has  se- 
cured the  opening  of  the  playgrounds  on  Saturdays 
(the  one  day  of  the  week,  being  a whole  holiday,  on 
which  they  can  be  most  thoroughly  enjoyed)  of  more 
than  200  schools  which  were  formerly  closed ; and  has 
secured  and  laid  out  as  public  gardens  about  120 


TOWER  GARDENS,  EONDON,  ENGLAND. 
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church  yards  and  disused  burial  grounds,  scattered  all 
over  London,  which  were  previously  in  a most  dis- 
graceful, insanitary  and  neglected  condition.  These 
gardens  are  now  open  to  the  public  and  are  greatly  ap- 
preciated. Our  aim  is  to  establish  a playground  with- 
in not  more  than  one-fourth  of  a mile  of  the  home 
of  every  child  in  London.  This  is  our  ideal,  but  it  is 
not  yet  realized  1” 

Is  it  not  a wholesome  aim  ? And  is  it  not  a pleas- 
ant thing  to  think  that  such  work  is  being  done?  This 
is  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  little  children  of  the 
slums  of  the  greatest  city  on  the  earth ; for  those  wdio 
live  in  tenements  where,  perhaps,  the  sunlight  cannot 
enter;  and  it  enables  growing  children  to  get  the 
light,  air  and  exercise  necessary  to  health,  strength 
and  happiness ; while  it  also  supplies  a shaded  seat 
amidst  cheerful  light,  verdure  and  company  for  the 
convalescent,  the  infirm  and  the  aged  adults  of  each 
community  blessed  by  the  results  of  the  endeavors  of 
this  powerful  society.  The  Association  is  anxious  to 
increase  its  membership  in  order  to  extend  such  ef- 
forts, and  we  are  glad  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  Rt.-Hon.  the  Earl  of  Meath,  its  Chairman,  that  the 
aims  and  necessities  of  the  Association  might  be  made 
known  so  that  philanthropic  Americans  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  aid  in  the  work  by  becoming  mem-. 
bers.  Mr.  Basil  Holmes,  8^  Lancaster  Gate,  Lon- 
don, W.  England,  is  the  Secretary,  to  whom  letters  of 
inquiry  may  be  addressed. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  speak  of  the  important 
part  taken  in  the  work  of  this  association  by  a woman, 
IMiss  Eanny  R.  Wilkinson,  its  landscape  gardener, 
who  designs  and  superintends  the  planting  of  the 
public  gardens,  squares,  playgrounds,  and  open  spaces 
of  all  kinds,  and,  indeed,  all  of  the  planting  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  that  is  undertaken  by  the  associa- 
tion. The  public  gardens  laid  out  during  the  life  of 
the  organization  range  in  size  from  a small  fraction 
of  an  acre  to  fourteen  acres,  and  from  £50  to  iio,ooo 
each  has  been  expended  in  laying  them  out.  Be- 
sides the  gardens,  immense  numbers  of  street  shade 
trees  have  been  set  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  The 
responsibility  of  all  of  this  planning  and  planting  has 
devolved  upon  Miss  Wilkinson,  and  that  she  has 
proven  equal  to  it  may  be  to  some  extent  judged  by 
the  examples  shown  in  our  illustrations.  The  diffi- 
culty of  establishing  vegetation  in  the  smoke,  dust 
and  other  impurities  incident  to  the  atmosphere  of 
a great  city  can  be  to  some  degree  estimated  by  our 
readers,  and  any  one  can  appreciate  the  knowledge 
and  judgment  necessary  to  evolving  the  thriving  and 
beautiful  vegetation  shown  in  the  view  of  the  Tower 
Gardens  which  was  laid  out  at  an  expense  of  $5,000.00 
and  opened  to  the  public  in  1888  “as  an  experiment” 
for  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  “The  order 
maintained  has  been  excellent,  and  the  privilege  is 
immensely  appreciated.  Permission  has  since  been 


given  to  continue  its  opening  during  the  winter.  The 
Aldgate  Ereedom  Eoundation  furnishes  $450.00  per 
year  for  its  maintenance.”  The  garden  of  the  Tower 
of  London  occupies  a long,  narrow  strip  of  ground 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  moat  on  two  sides  of  the 
Tower,  broadening  at  the  east  end  to  greater  width 
(see  illustration).  The  greater  part  of  the  space  is 
sunk  some  feet  below  the  level  of  Tower  Hill  and 
other  streets  that  skirt  it.  Miss  Wilkinson  speaks  oi 
it,  in  a personal  letter,  as  being  especially  attractive 
in  the  spring  when  the  succession  of  flowering  shrubs, 
and  of  bulbs  such  as  daffodils,  irises  and  lilies,  make 
it  “quite  a sight.” 

Miss  Wilkinson  also  says:  “I  scarcely  altered  the 
original  plan  of  the  ground,  but  the  borders  all  had 
to  be  well  trenched,  the  earth  enriched  and  partly 
renewed,  and  the  walks  broadened  and  regraveled. 
Then  quantities  of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  were 
planted.  The  old  trees  already  on  the  ground  con- 


VICTORIA  PARK  CBMBTERY — BEVORB  BEING  PAID  OUT. 

sist  chiefly  of  black  poplar,  plane,  ailanthus  glandu- 
losa,  thorns  and  laburnums.  The  shrubs  that  were 
added  include  various  privets,  lilacs,  elders,  dogwood 
and  Euonymus  Japonica.  The  turf  was  obtained,  as 
all  permanent  turf  must  be  in  London  gardens,  by 
sowing  grass  seed,  and  it  requires  considerable  atten- 
tion yearly  to  keep  it  in  condition.” 

Miss  Wilkinson  also  says  that  old  trees  found  on 
the  various  grounds  taken  in  hand  by  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association  are  much  better 
specimens  than  can  be  secured  now,  because  they 
were  established  under  far  more  favorable  conditions 
than  obtain  at  this  time  in  these  localities. 

The  other  views  show  Meath  Gardens  before  and 
after  being  laid  out.  The  first  presents  a bit  of  the 
grounds  of  what  was  then  known  as  Victoria  Park 
Cemetery  in  the  neglected  and  forlorn  condition  it 
presented  when  the  association  took  it  in  hand.  After 
it  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  as  a recreation 
ground  it  was  called  Meath  Gardens  in  honor  of  the 
chairman  of  the  organization  that  had  worked  the 
transformation.  It  was  laid  out  in  1893-4  at  an  ex- 
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pcnse  of  $15,000.00,  and  opened  on  Jnly  20,  1894,  by 
II.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
transferred  to  the  possession  of  the  London  County 
Council,  by'  which  it  is  maintained. 


“On  every  Sunday  in  the  year  1856  one  hundred  and 
thirty  bodies  were  interred  in  this  ground.” 

Its  present  appearance  is  described  as  “most  effec- 
tive.” It  was  only  “after  much  difficulty  that  the 


MEATH  GARDEN'S  (VICTORIA  PARK  CEMETERY)  AFTER  BEING  EAID  OUT. 


This  plot  has  an  area  of  eleven  acres  and  contains 
two  large  lawns,  with  shrubberies  and  flower  beds  and 
spaces  for  game,  as  well  as  two  large  graveled  play- 
grounds and  one  sand  pit.  It  has  been  stated  that. 


association  secured  the  right  to  convert  it  from  a 
dreary  waste  of  crumbling  tombstones  and  sunken 
graves  into  a most  charming  little  park  for  the  people 
of  Bethnal  Green.”  Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GARDENERS. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  truly  said  of  the  merits 
of  Clematic  paniculata,  that  it  needs  but  a reminder 
now  not  to  overlook  its  planting  when  room  for  a 
good  vine  exists. 

Where  winters  are  no  more  severe  than  they  are 
in  Philadelphia,  the  Legustrum  Japonicum,  a true 
evergreen,  will  be  found  a valuable  addition  to  the 
now  meager  list  of  broad-leaved  evergreens. 

The  beautiful  and  sweet-scented  Magnolia  stellata 
is  seen  occasionally  in  a pot  as  an  indoor  plant  in 
winter,  a position  it  fills  well.  Spring  is  the  time  to 
pot  them  for  next  winter’s  use. 

English  holly.  Ilex  acpiifolium,  is  hardy  about 
Philadelphia.  Strange  to  say,  as  the  reverse  is  com- 
monly the  case,  the  variegated  or  golden  leaved  form 
of  if  is  reputed  hardier  than  the  green. 

Plumbago  capensis,  an  old  favorite  greenhouse 
plant,  is  an  excellent  ornamental  plant  for  the  lawn 
in  summer.  Its  blue  flowers  are  produced  all  sum- 
mer. 

Yucca  aloifolia  seems  scarcely  hardy  enough  foi 
the  middle  states.  Gloriosa  is,  and  it  flowers  very  late 
in  summer.  The  former  is  the  more  arborescent  of 
the  two.  Recurva,  a variety  of  gloriosa,  is  also  hardy. 

Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  are  better  planted  in 
spring,  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  permit.  Those 
set  early  do  the  best.  Larch  and  Willow  grow  readily 


planted  early,  but  are  difficult  to  get  to  thrive  when 
planted  late,  and  both  start  to  grow  quite  early. 

Planters  should  keep  in  mind  that  not  only  is 
spring  a good  time  to  set  out  Magnolias,  but  if  is  the 
only  time,  unless  they  are  in  pots.  With  care  taken 
of  the  roots  and  a good  pruning,  these  otherwise  hard 
customers  are  quite  tractable. 

Roses  which  have  been  covered  up  through  the 
winter  should  not  be  uncovered  for  awhile,  not  until 
the  winter  has  assuredly  passed  for  good.  If  not 
done  before,  teas  and  ever-bloomers  should  be  well 
pruned  at  uncovering  and  hybrids  and  climbers  mod- 
erately. 

With  the  passing  of  winter,  evergreens  which  need 
pruning  may  be  placed  into  shape.  The  close  of 
March  in  the  more  southern  states  and  during  April 
in  the  north  are  months  for  the  work.  Let  all  freez- 
ing be  over  before  doing  the  work. 

Fungi  and  insects  are  so  numerous  and  injurious 
that  a sprayer  is  as  necessary  a concern  on  one’s 
ground  as  any  other  thing  one  has.  One  should  be 
procured,  and  a full  knowledge  acquired  of  how  to 
use  it. 

Some  Southern  catalogues  list  the  old  Virgilia 
lutea  as  a shrub,  but  with  us  it  gets  to  be  a good- 
sized  tree,  though  commencing  to  flower  when  but  of 
shrub  size.  Its  beautiful  racemes  of  white  flowers  arc 
much  admired. 
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The  three  species  of  Cedrus — Libani,  Deodara  and 
Atlantica — are  hardy  at  Philadelphia  and  doubtless 
are  in  many  places  where  never  tried.  The  foliage 
of  Codara  is  sometimes  hurt,  but  never  the  wood. 
Its  silvery  foliage,  as  well  as  that  of  Atlantica,  make 
them  prominent  features  in  planting. 

Plant  Magnolia  grandiflora  where  it  will  be  pro- 
tected from  high  winds  in  winter  and  where  but  the 
early  morning  sun  catches  it,  likewise  in  winter,  and 
the  ideal  place  for  it  will  have  been  selected.  Every 
winter  teaches  this  lesson. 

Plants  in  store-houses  or  cellars  can  often  be  giveri 
air  to  advantage  in  advance  of  their  being~  brought 
out  of  their  winter  quarters.  It  hardens  them  some- 
what, so  that  the  injury  sudden  exposure  often  brings 
does  not  occur. 

Bambusa  Metake  makes  an  exceeding  ornamental 
plant  for  park  planting.  It  ciuickly  forms  a good-sized 
clump,  and  being  evergreen  is  very  valuable.  Vis- 
itors to  Arlington  Cemetery,  Virginia,  will  remembei 
the  noble  looking  clump  near  the  Lee  mansion.  Bam- 
busa  aurea  and  B.  Argentea,  as  well  as  Metake,  are 
from  Japan. 

Preparations  for  grafting  should  be  made  at  once, 
if  not  already  done,  by  cutting  cions  of  such  sorts  as 
will  be  required  and  placing  them  in  soil  or  sand  in  a 
cool  place.  Grafting  is  to  be  done  just  as  the  buds 
on  the  trees  are  visibly  swelling.  Teas’  Weeping  mul- 
berry, Kilmarnoch  willow,  weeping  and  other  elms, 
ash,  and  flowering  apples,  cherries,  etc.,  are  a Few  to 
be  thought  of. 

Cuttings  of  shrubs  made  through  the  wintei 
should  be  set  out  in  rows  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
If  not  made  before,  many  of  them  can  be  made  yet 
with  fair  prospects  of  growing.  Such  sorts  as  golden 
bell  and  yellow  jasmine  root  at  almost  any  time. 

Where  lawns  are  bare,  from  the  ravages  of  fall 
grass  or  other  causes,  sow  grass  and  white  clover 
seed  as  early  as  possible  in  spring.  If  got  in  very 
early  it  covers  itself  almost  by  the  help  of  rains  and 
in  other  ways,  but  if  the  soil  will  permit  of  a little 
raking  over,  so  much  the  better. 

Such  early  budding  shrubs  as  Pyrus  Japonica, 
Japanese  Snowball,  Spirda  Thunbergii,  Tartarian 
honeysuckle  and  similar  sorts  should  be  tire  first 
planted.  Others,  such  as  white  fringe,  hydrangea, 
sweet  shrub,  smoke  bush,  and  even  weigelas,  push 
late,  serving  the  purpose  of  late  planters. 

When  planting  rhododendrons,  if  a few  of  the 
wild  maximum  can  be  introduced  it  will  be  well,  as, 
though  not  as  pretty  as  many  others,  its  flowers  come 
later,  after  the  others  are  over. 

Quercus  fastigiata,  Salisburia,  Lombardy  Poplar, 
Populus  Van  Geerti,  Taxodium,  destichum  and 
Cupressus  thyroides  are  all  tall,  tapering  trees,  well 
suited  to  many  situations  and  quite  out  of  place  in 
others.  They  are  often  fittingly  placed  near  tall  build- 


ings. Just  where  to  place  a tree  and  the  proper  kind, 
commands  the  attention  of  the  skilled  planter. 

The  Passiflora  incarnata,  known  as  the  hardy  pas- 
sion  vine,  set  out  early  in  spring,  in  good  soil,  makes 
a strong  growth  and  flowers  profusely  in  the  autumn. 
But  it  is  not  really  hardy,  even  in  Delaware,  but  must 
have  a covering  of  forest  leaves  over  its  roots  for  the 
winter. 

South  of  New  York  the  hardy'  Orange,  Citrus  tri- 
foliata,  is  quite  hardyq  and  is  being  used  for  defensive 
hedging,  for  which  purpose  it  is  unequalled.  It  is 
extremely  stiff,  has  fierce  spines,  stands  trimming 
well,  and  soon  makes  an  impenetrable  thicket. 

As  an  ornamental  shrub  it  ranks  high  on  account 
of  its  white  flowers  and  its  oranges. 

Joseph  IMeehan. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PUBLIC  PARKS  ON  THE 
MORALITY  OF  THE  COMMUNITY.* 

“We  cannot  transfer  the  grandeur  of  the  forest 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  but  we  can  plant  much  ot 
the  beauty  and  moral  health  of  the  woods  into  the 
parks  of  a city.” 

“In  a certain  sense  the  landscape  gardener  has 
the  advantage  of  all  his  other  brother  artists.  He 
works  with  realities,  they  only  with  likenesses  and 
imitations.  Their  work  is  more  difficult,  and,  there- 
fore, perhaps  a higher  art ; his  is  more  readily 
comprehended  by  the  common  mind.  You  must 
have  something  of  an  artist’s  soul  get  into  the 
soul  of  a masterpiece  on  canvas  or  in  stone.  But 
you  need  only  the  kinship  with  nature  to  which, 
thank  God,  all  are  heirs,  to  be  touched  and  blessed 
by  the  gardener’s  work. 

“The  painters  and  sculptors  belong  to  the  aris- 
tocracy of  artists — the  gardener  to  the  great  democ- 
racy. Only  a few  can  own  the  ‘masters  of  art.‘ 
Everybody  can  find  some  property  right  in  the  gar- 
dener. Michael  Angelo,  Rubens  and  Millais  reveal 
tlie  divine  in  nature,  but  they  put  it  into  the  cathedral 
and  gallery,  and  few  there  be  that  can  go  in  thereat. 
But  the  gardener  appeals  to  the  throng  on  its  hustle 
to  business ; he  rests  the  crowd  daily  and  calls  to  the 
“whosoever  will”  to  be  blessed  and  cheered  and  re- 
generated.” 

“You  must  have  money  and  time  to  buy  the 
product  of  the  ‘masters  in  art’;  you  only  need  feet 
and  a hungry  soul  to  get  the  benefits  of  the  gardener. 
We  will  try  to  culture  ourselves  to  the  masters  in 
the  studio,  but  we  will  rest  ourselves  and  renew  our- 
selves and  come  into  quick  and  easy  communion  with 
nature  in  her  visible  forms,  in  all  the  order  and  har- 
mony, and  beauty  of  the  park  that  is  common  to  all.” 

“Goodness  is  the  order  of  right;  it  is  the  bar- 

♦Extracts  from  a paper  read  at  the  Chicag-o  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Park  and  Outdoor  Association,  June,  1900,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Rondthaler 
Chicag'o. 
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contention  and  quell  disorder  and  quiet  boisterous- 
ness  that  tire  and  destroy  instead  of  refresh  and  cre- 
ate. It  is  the  place  for  the  gladness  of  the  people. 
Gladness  is  a broad  factor  in  the  morality  of  the 
people.  When  people  are  glad,  anarchy  does  not 
liatch  its  evil  brood  and  the  destroyer  of  life  has  no 
place. 

A sullen  people  is  a dangerous  people.  A glad 
people  is  a moral  community.  Not  everything  ol 
morality  is  in  gladness.  But  the  color  of  morality  is 
gladness.” 

GARDEN  PLANTS  -THEIR  GEOGRAPHY- LXIII. 

PIPEKALES. 

The  Saururus,  Piper,  and  Monimia  Alliance. 

For  the  most  part  this  too  is  a tropical  and  sub- 
troj^ical  group  of  6 tribes,  39  genera,  and  1,299  spe- 
cies. It  includes  trees,  shrubs,  climbers  and  herbs, 
some  of  which  are  aquatics.  These  latter  offer  the 
only  representation  of  the  group  for  cold  temperate 
regions. 

In  south  Florida  and  southern  California  the  rep- 
resentation may  be  made  more  full.  Many  of  the 
peppers  require  shade  and  moisture  to  grow  them 
well,  but  it  is  possible  a few  sub-tropical  trees  of 
the  group  hitherto  overlooked  may  be  grown  to 
afford  it. 

Saururus  has  two  species,  S.  Soueri  from  Eastern 
Asia,  and  S.  Cernuus,  a pretty  white  flowered  aquatic 
known  as  thq^'dizard’s  tail,”  is  common  from  Ontario 
and  Minnesota  southward.  Its  flowering  season  is 
only  about  three  weeks,  but  it  is  a particularly  good 
looking  plant,  keeping  a cheerful  green  until  frost, 
not  disposed  to  spread  unduly,  and  although  about 
the  only  representative  of  the  group  possible  in 
northern  gardens,  hardly  ever  seen  in  cultivation. 
It  may  easily  be  collected  and  grown  in  a shallow 
pond  or  on  the  margin  of  a slow  stream  where  the 
soil  is  muddy  and  rich.  The  Saururus  has  cordate 
leaves  and  terminal  spikes,  but  the  illustration  of  a 
Piper  gives  an  idea  of  the  aspect. 

Houttuynia  is  a similar  aquatic  genus  in  two  or 
three  species.  The  Japanese  H.  Cordata  is  in  Euro- 
pean gardens.  H.  Californica,  found  from  northern 
California  to  the  Rio  Grande,  is  rare  in  cultivation. 
It  has  a short  conical  spadix,  with  small  white  in- 
volucral  leaves. 

Piper  is  the  black  pepper  genus.  There  are  650 
species,  including  the  long  pepper,  the  betel  pepper- 
and  others.  The  species  are  widely  distributed  and 
are  mostly  shrubs,  climbers  and  herbs.  They  are 
tropical  or  sub-tropical.  To  read  their  characters  is 
monotonous,  but  the  various  sections  afford  several 
handsome  plants.  P.  Euto-Kadsura  will  probably 
be  hardy  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  Florida, 
as  it  is  in  the  south  of  England.  It  is  said  to  bear 
red  fruits.  Some  of  the  tropical  economic  kinds  are 


said  to  endure  in  the  shade  in  south  Elorida,  and 
such  as  P.  porphyrophyllum,  P.  metallicum,  P.  de- 
currens,  P.  excelsum  vars.,  P.  Tomentosum,  P.  rubro- 
venosum  and  also  such  climbing  kinds  as  have 
showy  fruit  should  be  tried  as  ornamental  plants. 
There  are  a number  of  fine  climbers  at  considerable 
elevations  in  the  tropics,  not  yet  in  cultivation. 

Peperomia  is  a genus  of  ornamental  leaved  herbs, 
so  far. as  the  garden  kinds  are  concerned.  There 


PIPER  EEONGATA — Pharm  Journal. 

are  400  species  known  to  science,  found  in  the  same 
regions  as  the  peppers. 

Chloranthus,  in  ten  species,  are  mostly  tender 
shrubs.  C.  trachystachys,  from  China  and  Japan, 
seems  to  be  growing  in  the  Kew  arboretum. 

Myristica  is  the  “nutmeg”  genus  in  ninety  species 
of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  genera  Peumus,  “Boldea,”  Atherosperena, 
Doryphora,  Saurelia,  and  Daphnandra,  are  mostly 
monotypic,  handsome  trees  from  Ghile,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  James  MaePherson. 

AN  INSECTICIDE  FOR  ROSES. 

E.  E.  Rexford,  in  “Gardening,”  recommends  an 
inexpensive  insecticide  for  roses.  He  says,  take  a 
half  pound  of  ivory  soap,  shave  finely,  and  add  to  two 
pailsfull  of  water.  Heat  it  until  dissolved,  and  apply 
with  an  ordinary  garden  sprayer,  taking  great  care  to 
reach  every  part  of  the  bush.  Begin  early  in  the  sea- 
son and  go  over  the  bushes  twice  a week,  until  the 
time  for  insects  is  past. 
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mony  of  truth ; it  is  the  life  of  beauty.  To  be  brought 
into  tune  with  good  things  is  the  first  step  toward 
being  good.  As  soon  as  goodness  becomes  incar- 
nate, tangible,  seen,  it  is  inspiring.  The  order  and 
harmony  and  beauty  of  nature  are  brought  close  to 
us  and  made  visible  in  the  park.  Therefore,  the  park 
brings  us  into  tune  with  goodness,  and  so  the  blessed 
ministry  of  the  park  is  to  set  our  feet  into  right  paths, 
and  order  our  thoughts  to  things  that  are  true  and 
high  and  noble  and  of  good  report.  We  think  61 
these  things  in  sweet  and  cheering  and  healthful  en- 
vironment ; and  thinking  is  the  first  step  toward  do- 
ing.” 

“Granted  that  every  wanderer  through  the  park 
does  not  become  an  angel ; granted  that  if  he  brings 
mischief  in  his  soul  with  him  into  these  pure  retreats 
he  will  carry  mischief  out  with  him.  Would  you 
repudiate  the  whole  college  of  the  twelve  who  followed 
the  divine  life  three  years  because  there  was  a Judas 
among  them  who  brought  mischief  with  him  into  the 
company  and  went  out  with  it  and  hanged  himself? 

Give  the  masses  an  opportunity  to  be  good  and 
they  will  reach  toward  goodness  like  as  the  roots 
reach  for  the  water. 

Every  cry  against  wrong  makes  it  harder  to  do 
wrong;  every  impulse  toward  truth  makes  erroi 
harder ; every  inspiration  of  right  makes  sin  more 
difficult.  A park  in  the  midst  of  the  evil  of  the  city 
is  a protest  against  meanness  and  sordidness,  a cr}' 
against  filth  and  squalor. 

Let  us  believe  this  too — for  we  know  it  from  our 
own  experiences ; some  of  our  best  lessons  we  learned 
unconsciously.  It  is  not  always  what  we  set  our- 
selves to  learn  that  we  learn  most  thoroughly.  Often 
“cudgeling  our  brains”  makes  them  obstinate.  When 
mind  can  free  itself  from  pressure,  when  change  of 
scene  bathes  us  in  the  refreshment  of  beauty  and 
grace,  then  thought  becomes  pliable  and  we  breathe 
things  unconsciously.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
we  have  received  in  these  moments  of  recreation  until 
necessity  compels  us  to  draw  on  our  reserve  fund. 

I have  an  unconquerable  faith  iir  the  resistless- 
ness of  nature.  And  even  though  the  unthinking 
crowd  roams  heedless  through  the  park,  I will  trust 
dear  old  Mother  Nature  to  let  none  pass  through 
without  a gentle,  kindly,  helpful,  and  even  saving 
touch  of  her  rod  and  her  staff.  They  may  not  know 
that  they  are  learning;  they  may  not  interpret  na- 
ture’s reproof  of  wrong  and  selfishness ; they  may  not 
be  aware  of  nature’s  inspirations  to  virtue ; they  ma>' 
not  hear  nature’s  beating  heart  of  love,  and  yet  pa- 
tient, preserving  nature  will  not  let  any  pass  without 
her  divine  touch.  The  heart  of  every  park  visitoi 
receives  something  of  the  refreshment  that  nature  is 
always  holding  out  in  full  cup  with  equal  liberality  to 
the  thirsty  and  satiated. 

Let  us  be  compassionate,  too,  upon  the  masses 


we  call  the  community.  The  wear  and  tear  of  lite 
is  severe  upon  it.  The  denser  the  population,  the  hot- 
ter the  friction.  Out  in  the  country,  deep  in  the 
woods,  life  is  not  worn  threadbare  like  in  the  crowd. 
But  what  I mean  is  that  the  broad  plains  and  the 
mountains  do  not  sap  vitality  as  the  exacting  crowd 
does.  In  the  city  life  is  worn  much  harder  than  in 
the  quiet  country. 

Now  if  every  little  while  we  can  change  the  sur- 
roundings that  wear  and  kill  for  the  surroundings 
that  rest  and  refresh  and  make  alive,  we  have  poured 
the  oil  of  life  on  this  eternal  and  heartless  grind,  and 
just  in  so  far  have  we  made  the  grind  more  bearable. 
The  park’s  offer  of  recreation  is  a re-creation.  What- 
ever re-creates  is  a savior  from  wear  and  tear ; what- 
ever re-creates  sends  us  back  into  the  struggle 
stronger  to  resist. 

In  the  city’s  throng  there  are  thousands  who  can- 
not get  near  to  nature.  The  woods  are  too  far  oft. 
It  costs  too  much  money  and  time  to  get  to  the  fields. 
The  country  is  forbidden,  even  to  the  toiling  multi- 
tudes of  the  city.  At  the  gateway  of  the  country  the 
angel  of  necessity  stands  with  the  drawn  sword  ol 
want,  forbidding  the  hard-working,  bread-driver, 
crowd  to  enter.  So  the  park  lays  itself  at  the  very 
feet  of  the  tired  and  offers  its  comfort  to  eyes  that 
are  hot  with  hatching  work ; the  park  brings  the  de- 
light of  the  woods  to  the  desolate  tenement ; the  pure 
healthy  smell  of  the  field  to  the  badly  ventilated  and 
unsanitary  condition  of  the  crowded  street.  T\lo  ange'l 
stands  with  forbidden  sword  waving  away  the  tired 
and  weary  multitude ; no  wall  of  wealth  girdles  the 
domain  of  nature  as  the  kingdom  of  God  opens  itself 
in  the  park. 

The  multitude  need  not  stand  outside  and  peer  in 
through  iron  gates.  The  park  gates  are  open  con- 
tinually to  all  who  will  enter.  No  mother  need  stand 
outside  the  park  and  think  bitterly  as  she  looks 
through  the  chinks  and  sees  some  other  mother's 
baby  luxuriating  in  a private  garden.  Her  baby,  too, 
can  roll  on  the  grass  and  gather  strength  frotn  kindly 
Mother  Earth.  The  wealth  of  millions  .serves  her 
baby.  No  barefoot,  tattered  boy  need  stand  on  the 
hot  pavement  and  sec  other  boys,  no  better  than  he 
is  in  God’s  sight,  playing  where  he  dare  not  because 
he  is  poor.  The  park  is  his  playgrountl,  and  his  bat 
and  ball  are  as  dignified  as  the  costliest  plaything  in 
the  rich  child’s  nursery. 

And  then  when  Sunday  comes — what  a safe  i)lace 
and  a true  place  and  a lovely  place  the  well-kept  and 
managed  park  offers  the  tired  multitude.  How  much 
they  can  add  to  the  laborers’  day  of  rest ! 

There  is  just  enough  noise  of  children  to  make 
the  place  glad  with  that  divine  presence  tliat  once 
blessed  childhood.  There  is  just  enough  freedom  to 
make  people  easy  and  natural  in  their  social  inter- 
course, there  is  just  enough  guardianship  to  keep  out 
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The  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted so  far  as  the  area  of  land  to  be  acquired  is  concerned, 
the  total  of  which  will  amount  to  some  1,231  acres.  In  this 
park  it  is  proposed  to  restore  all  the  military  features  which 
characterized  the  locality  in  the  stirring  days  of  1863. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Eastern  admirers  of  the  late  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 
propose  to  establish  in  New  Rochelle,  a suburb  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  a park  in  memory  of  the  noted  agnostic.  A number 
of  prominent  men  and  the  Brooklyn  Philosophical  Society  are 
behind  the  movement.  The  park  will  also  provide  a site 
for  a monument  to  Thomas  Paine. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Birge  has  awarded  a contract  for  a 
fountain  which  he  proposes  donating  to  the  city  of  Keokuk, 
la.  It  is  to  be  Grecian  in  design;  in  the  main  it  is  a tem- 
ple of  eight  columns  upon  a marble  base,  surmounted  by  an 
entablature  and  dome.  In  the  center  is  an  urn  of  polished 
granite  which  contains  the  water  arrangements. 

* ^ * 

A committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Watkins,  N.  Y., 
has  been  appointed  to  assist  in  securing  the  passage  of  the 
bill  creating  a state  park  at  Watkins  Glen.  This  has  always 
been  a spot  of  peculiar  interest  to  visitors  from  the  eastern 
states,  and  is  so  beautiful  in  character  that  it  might  well 
be  considered  favorably  as  a locality  for  state  preservation. 

* * * 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Village  Asso- 
ciation has  just  been  held,  particulars  of  which  are  not  yet 
to  hand.  Some  three  hundred  villages  in  the  state  were  in- 
vited to  send  delegates.  The  association  comprises  village 
officials  and  others  interested  and  was  organized  to  consider 
all  matters  of  interest  in  the  government  and  improvement 
of  villages. 

♦ ♦ * 

The  city  council  of  Iowa  Falls,  la.,  has  adopted  a reso- 
lution to  submit  to  the  electors  at  the  coming  municipal  elec- 
tion a proposition  to  levy  a two  mill  tax  for  a term  of  seven 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a fund  for  the  purchase  of 
land  for  park  purposes,  and  for  the  improvements  and  main- 
tenance of  the  parks.  Three  park  commissioners  will  be 
elected  to  take  charge  of  the  park  system. 

* * ♦ 

Commercial  interests  have  been  hard  at  work  against  the 
proposed  Palisades  Park  bill  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature. 
The  question  has  created  a profound  interest,  the  women  s 
clubs  of  the  state  taking  an  active  part  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
There  are  few  places  in  the  country  more  worthy  of  public 
preservation,  and  it  is  certain  that  commercial  Interests  arc 
more  easily  convertible  and  revertible,  while  aesthetic  inter- 
ests have  more  permanence  in  their  character. 

* + * 

Among  the  improvements  in  the  Baltimore  parks  are 
several  additions  to  the  greenhouses,  almost  completed,  con- 
structed on  modern  principles,  and  which  range  in  size  from 
too  to  150  feet  in  length  by  25  to  35  feet  in  width.  The  esti- 
mated costs  are;  Druid  Hill  park,  $2,731.37;  Carroll  park, 
$3,699.42;  Patterson  park,  $2,776.52;  Clifton  park,  about  $5,- 
000.  The  park  superintendent  expects  to  raise  in  the  com- 
pleted greenhouse  establishments  some  half  a million  plants 
for  park  purposes. 


CEMETERY. 

What  with  legislative  and  political  squabbling  by  the  city 
authorities,  Cleveland,  O.,  seems  to  be  in  a bad  way  just  at 
present  in  connection  with  its  park  system.  A board  whose 
achievements  would  appear  to  have  justified  its  continued 
activity  has  been  legislated  out  of  office  and  the  parks  turned 
over  to  the  Public  Works  department.  Unless  all  signs  fail, 
this  presages  the  usual  course  of  affairs,  and  the  people  will 
wake  up  some  fine  day  determined  to  take  a hand  in  park 
affairs  and  relegate  to  their  proper  sphere  those  who  have  be- 
trayed them.  * ♦ ♦ 

On  the  site  of  the  great  Wicke  factory  fire.  New  York 
City,  a small  park  is  to  be  established,  covering  the  two  blocks 
devastated  by  the  conflagration.  This  is  a boon  sadly  needed 
on  this,  the  east  side  of  New  York.  In  the  district  tributary 
to  it  are  some  250,000  children.  People  and  other  influences 
are  contributing  efforts  to  an  early  commencement  of  opera- 
tions, so  that  the  park  may  be  opened  in  the  spring  of  1902. 
At  the  foot  of  thirtieth  street,  it  is  also  intended  to  erect 
a public  bath,  and  the  pavilion  and  dressing  rooms  stretching 
along  the  river  front  will  be  designed  to  create  a decorative 
feature.  ' * * 

The  Carnegie  Land  company  of  the  Carnegie  company. 
Homestead,  Pa.,  has  decided  to  create  two  parks  on  its 
property  at  Munhall,  which  was  formerly  the  property  of 
the  old  Pittsburg  poor  farm.  The  great  library  that  Andrew 
Carnegie  has  presented  to  the  borough  of  Homestead  stands 
on  Tenth  avenue,  just  above  the  armor  plate  works.  Between 
it  and  Eighth  avenue  is  a gently  sloping  stretch  of  two 
squares.  This  will  be  made  into  a park  by  Mr.  Carnegie, 
with  fountains,  walks  and  drives.  Another  park,  triangular 
in  shape,  will  be  laid  out  on  the  hill  top  at  the  corner  of 
Eleventh  avenue  and  Margaret  street.  Plans  for  the  land- 
scape work  of  the  parks  will  be  prepared  at  once.  The  large 
park  will  be  made  an  approach  to  the  library,  gymnasium 
and  club  rooms. 

* * * 

The  Minnesota  legislature  has  under  consideration  the 
idea  of  presenting  a memorial  to  Congress  urging  that  the 
Leech  Lake  reservations  be  set  aside  for  national  park  pur- 
poses. It  has  been  presented  to  the  State  Senate  in  a bill 
which  asks  Congress  to  withhold  the  lands  and  timber  of 
the  reservations  from  sale  until  a joint  Congressional  com- 
mission can  investigate  the  advisability  of  setting  aside  the 
reservations.  It  also  asks  that  the  commission  examine  the 
advantages  the  reservations  offer  for  forest  reserve  and  sani- 
tarium, as  well  as  for  park  purposes.  The  bill  also  calls  for 
aid  from  the  Minnesota  representatives  and  governmental 
officials  interested  in  the  proposed  park.  The  Minnesota 
House  Committee  also  reported  for  passage  a bill  for  the 
extension  of  the  Lake  Itasca  state  park,  and  a bill  making 
the  killing  of  game  or  catching  fish  within  3,000  feet  of  the 

boundaries  of  a public  park  a misdemeanor. 

* * * 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  Park  Board,  Prof.  W.  W.  Folwell,  he  discussed 
the  matter  of  the  deficit  in  the  park  accounts  for  the  past 
year  or  two.  He  says  “the  system  of  assessments  and  cer- 
tificates is  wrong;  that  in  good  times  it  is  too  easy  for 
speculators  to  work  it  and  it  leads  to  extravagance.  The 
system  is  being  discarded  in  most  cities  adopting  new  char- 
ters.” Speaking  of  park  prospects  for  Minneapolis  he  con- 
tinues: “In  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  board,  no 
considerable  amount  can  be  expended  in  park  improvements 
this  year,”  but  the  number  of  lake  parks  should  be  increased, 
and  to  this  end  the  board  should  plan  on  a liberal  scale.  The 
resources  for  the  ensuing  year  is  $194,212.93;  fixed  chargesy 
$135,258.14,  leaving  $58,954.79  available  for  the  other  pur- 
poses, for  which  estimates  call  for  $71,445,  which  will  create 
a deficit  of  over  $12,000.  Upon  this  the  board  took  no  imme- 
diate action. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF  PARK  SUPER-' 
INTENDENTS, 

Extracts  from  Buttetin  No.  4. 

Heber  B.  Clevvley,  Worcester,  Mass.,  asked  why 
Ouercus  palustris  or  Pin  Oak  is  not  more  commonly 
used  for  street  and  avenue  planting  instead  of  Maples. 
He  says ; I realize  that  it  is  generally  considered  that 
all  members  of  the  Oak  family  are  slow  growers  as 
compared  to  the  Maples.  My  experience,  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  Pin  Oak  does  not  agree  with  this 
idea.  During  the  past  five  or  six  years,  I have  made 
more  or  less  of  a study  of  this  tree,  planting  and 
growing  it  on  my  own  grounds  as  well  as  those  owned 
by  others,  and  I now  have  specimens  that  are  nearly 
as  tall  as  Maples,  of  the  same  age,  while  the  diameter 
of  the  spread  of  their  branches  (or  we  may  say  shade) 
is  nearly  fifty  per  cent  more,  and  this  on  very  poor 
soil,  too.  The  good  features  of  this  tree  are  many — 
beautiful,  heavy,  dark  green  foliage,  changing  to  fine 
reds  in  autumn,  a clean  straight  trunk,  branches 
spreading  and  drooping  a little  below  the  horizontal, 
growth  quite  rapid  and  permanent,  few  insect  ene- 
mies, and  a tree  of  long  life  with  only  one  possible 
objection,  as  far  as  I can  see,  and  that  is  that  it 
retains  its  leaves  for  some  time  after  they  turn  brown. 
What  could  be  more  beautiful  than  an  avenue  of  these 
stately  trees,  combining  as  they  do  so  many  good 
points. 

I would  use  them,  not  with  the  idea  of  detracting 
in  any  way  from  the  well-deserved  merits  of  the 
Maples,  but  to  give  diversity  and  added  beauty  at  the 
same  time.  Beauty  that  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular season  of  the  year,  as  is  the  case  of  so  man)- 
of  our  trees  which  are  apt  to  grow  dusty  and  dingy 
as  the  hot  weather  advances,  but  the  same  dark  glossy 
green  (apparently  heedless  of  dirt  and  dust),  changing 
to  its  brilliant  reds  and  rich  browns  of  autumn. 

There  are  of  course  many  other  desirable  street 
and  avenue  trees  which  should  be  planted  more  freely 
than  at  present,  our  native  Beech,  Fagus  ferruginea, 
for  example.  But  let  us  use  more  varieties,  not  all 
mixed  up  helter-skelter,  but  by  streets,  giving  to  each 
so  far  as  possible,  that  location  and  surroundings  that 
suits  it  best. 

Mr.  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. — I agree 
with  Mr.  Clewley  that  the  Pin  Oak  ought  to  be  more 
used  as  a street  tree  than  it  is.  When  I began  the 
practice  of  my  profession  in  1875  I was  much  im- 
pressed by  old  Samuel  Parsons’  enthusiasm  for  the 
Pin  Oak  used  in  this  way,  and  have  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  recommend  it  whenever  opportunity  of- 
fered. It  is  impossible  not  to  get  tired  of  the  almost 
exclusive  use  of  elms  and  maples  for  street  trees, 
good  as  they  are  for  the  purpose.  I have  always 
avoided  the  use  of  the  beech  for  street  trees,  thinking 
its  tendency  to  run  its  roots  near  the  surface  and  its 


liability  to  suffer  from  excavation  in  its  vicinity,  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  not  recommending  its  use  in  streets. 

Hans  J.  Koehler,  Hartford,  Conn. — I should  lik'^ 
to  know  if  any  one  has  been  able  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  the  gall  fly  (Andricus  cornigera),  which  often 
attacks  the  Pin  Oak.  Here  in  Hartford  a big  per- 
centage of  the  large  trees  are  absolutely  unsightly, 
especially  in  the  winter,  being  loaded  down  with  these 
galls  or  rather  knots.  These  knots  are  one  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  black,  and  hang  on  for  years ; 
thus  their  number  increases  and  a tree  so  infested 
becomes  more  unsightly  each  year.  Unless  this 
plague  subsides  or  some  means  are  devised  for  coping 
with  it  successfully,  it  will  be  doubtful  if  it  is  advisable 
to  plant  the  Pin  Oak  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
opinion  of  some  of  the  foremost  entomologists  seems 
to  be  that  the  effect  upon  the  health  and  life  of  the 
tree  is  hardly  perceptible.  From  observation  I have 
made  myself,  I should  say  that  this  may  be  the  case. 
Nevertheless,  the  unsightliness  remains.  This  is  ni) 
only  objection  to  the  Pin  Oak. 

small  Swamp  White  Oak  (Quercus  platanoides) 
that  came  under  my  care  was  infested  by  a gall  to  the 
extent  of  being  badly  disfigured.  The  galls  were  all 
cut  off  with  a shears  about  two  years  ago,  and  since 
then  none  have  reappeared  on  it.  Possibly  the  same 
treatment  might  be  effective  on  the  Pin  Oak. 

* * if 

SHORT  CUTS  OR  TRAILS  IN  PARKS. 

John  C.  Olmsted. — I have  always  been  impressed, 
in  designing  plans  for  parks,  with  the  importance  of 
combating  the  tendency  to  short-cut  trails  and  to  the 
wearing  out  of  turf  along  the  edges  of  walks,  and 
have  always  devoted  a great  deal  of  thought  and  study 
to  laying  out  the  walks  on  lines  that  will  serve  so 
well  as  short-cuts  that  the  tendency  of  most  people 
to  cut  across  the  lawns  is  obviated.  This  becomes  of 
the  greatest  possible  importance  in  the  smaller  city 
parks  surrounded  by  densely  occupied  residence  dis- 
tricts. The  best  way  to  obviate  the  wearing  of  turf 
along  the  borders  of  walks  is  to  have  them  wide  and 
perfectly  smooth  and  comfortable  to  walk  upon.  1 
should  always  condemn  loose  gravel  walks  for  this 
reason,  and  any  excess  of  binding  material  whicli 
becomes  muddy  should  be  carefully  avoided.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  it  is  well  to  plant  occasional  trees,  occa- 
sional bushes,  and  to  place  other  ornamental  obstruc- 
tions along  the  borders  of  \valks,  or  where  circum- 
stances permit  of  it,  to  cover  the  surface  with  vinca 
or  creeping  plants  which  do  not  invite  pedestrians  to 
walk  upon  them.  I dislike  the  iron  hurdle  system 
of  protecting  the  borders  of  walks  so  much  used  in 
England,  especially  in  Hyde  Park.  It  would  be  far 
preferable  in  such  cases,  as  Mr.  Pettigrew  says,  if  no 
other  comparatively  reasonable  and  agreeable  protec- 
tion can  be  devised,  to  repair  from  time  to  time  the 
damage  done. 
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Later  information  concerning  the  bequest  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Nancy  C.  Blake  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  Blake 
Memorial  Chapel,  in  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  Salem, 
Mass.,  gives  the  amount  as  $40,000  instead  of  $20,000,  as  pre- 
viously recorded. 

* s;?  * 

East  New  York,  L.  I.,  has  been  troubled  with  graveyard 
ghouls  for  some  months  past,  and  quite  recently  two  young 
men  were  caught  selling  wreaths  which  had  been  taken  from 
graves,  to  some  local  florist.  This  is  a new  development  in 
graveyard  robbery. 

* * * 

The  Washington,  D.  C.,  House  District  Committee  has 
favorably  reported  the  Senate  bill  permitting  the  burial  of 
the  dead  in  the  lands  of  the  Episcopal  Cathedral.  The  bill 
further  provides  that  not  more  than  four  such  burials  shall 
be  allowed  in  any  one  calendar  year. 

* * * 

Among  the  statistics  presented  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  Salem,  Mass.,  were  the  follow- 
ing; Number  of  interments,  159;  37  lots  and  4 single  graves 
were  endowed;  total  trust  fund,  $95,622.60.  During  the  year 
23.500  plants  and  shrubs  were  planted  out. 

* ♦ ★ 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  Easthamp- 
ton.  Mass.,  are  moving  to  appropriately  mark  the  site  of  the 
first  cemetery  in  that  town.  There  are  a number  of  other 
historic  spots  in  this  locality  which  are  receiving  attention 
with  a view  to  designating  them  in  a permanent  manner. 

* * * 

The  desire  to  improve  the  cemetery  or  to  acquire  land 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a desirable  one  is  an  idea  that  is 
making  progress.  The  people  of  Jewell,  Minn.,  are  working 
to  secure  funds  to  improve  an  available  piece  of  property 
they  have  secured  for  cemetery  purposes.  A committee  has 
the  work  in  charge,  and  are  vigorously  pushing  the  project. 

♦ ♦ * 

At  the  annual  report  of  River  Bend  Cemetery,  Westerly, 
R.  I.,  the  treasurer’s  report  showed  a balance  January  i, 
1900,  of  $12,315.73  and  receipts  for  the  past  year,  $5,870.55, 
making  a total  of  $18,186.28.  The  disbursements  for  care  of 
cemetery  were  $2,824.63.  Balance  Jan.  8,  1901,  was  $12,861.65. 
There  are  389  lots  under  annual  care  and  178  under  perpetual 
care. 

* * ♦ 

The  bill  has  been  favorably  reported  providing  for  the 
transfer  by  the  government  to  the  city  of  Quincy,  111.,  the 
lot  in  Woodland  cemetery,  which  has  been  used  hitherto 
by  the  United  States  as  a burial  place  for  the  soldier  dead. 

It  is  no  longer  used  for  the  burial  of  soldiers,  and  that  the 
bodies  therein  interred  have  been  all  removed  from  it.  The 
bill  had  no  opposition. 

* * * 

A bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Kansas  legislature  to 
dissolve  and  disorganize  cemetery  corporations  in  or  adja- 
cent to  cities  of  over  45,000  inhabitants.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  that  when  alt  the  lots  in  a cemetery  have  been 
sold  the  control  of  the  cemetery  shall  pass  to  the  city  for 
care  and  maintenance,  and  an  assessment  upon  the  lot  own- 
ers for  such  purposes  is  authorized. 

* * ♦ 

The  annual  meeting  of  Evergreen  Cemetery,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  showed  the  association  still  largely  in  debt,  but  with 


interest  warmly  alive  to  relieve  the  situation.  Among  the 
statistics  were:  Number  of  interments  for  year,  438;  total 
number  recorded  to  date,  16,770;  lots  sold  for  year  49,  single 
graves  59-  Perpetual  care  fund,  $5)417-48.  The  amount  de- 
posited to  credit  of  chapel  fund  is  $8,525.04.  The  indebted- 
ness in  outstanding  bonds  is  $12,500. 

* * ♦ 

A bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture which  provides  that  cemetery  corporations  shall  not  take 
by  deed  any  lands  in  Kings,  Queens,  Rockland,  Westches- 
ter, Erie  and  Rensselaer  counties  for  cemetery  purposes,  un- 
less the  consent  of  the  board  of  supervisors  thereof  be  first 
obtained,  which  board  may  grant  such  consent  upon  such 
conditions,  regulations  and  restrictions  as,  in  its  judgment, 
the  public  health  or  the  public  good  may  require. 

* * * 

Somerton  Hills  Cemetery,  near  Philadelphia,  had  to  suf- 
fer an  investigation  last  month  on  alleged  illegal  intep 
ments  of  bodies  brought  from  Philadelphia.  The  particular 
specification  of  complaint  was  the  burial  of  a number  of  in- 
fant corpses  in  one  grave.  The  assistant  medical  inspector 
of  the  Bureau  of  Health  of  Philadelphia  accompanied  by  some 
Somerton  residents  visited  the  cemetery,  and  appear  to  have 
verified  the  reports  upon  which  the  visit  of  inspection  was 
made.  The  inspector  will  make  his  report. 

« * * 

The  month  of  March  in  the  northern  latitudes  is  a nerv- 
ous time  for  the  cemetery  superintendent.  Should  the  winter 
huger  too  long  in  the  lap  of  spring,  he  is  constantly  appre- 
hensive of  the  time  for  spring  work  being  too  seriously  cur- 
tailed; should  the  weather  prove  unusually  favorable  he  is 
anxious  yet  fearful  of  possible  disastrous  freezes  later  on 
when  nature  has  been  tempted  to  unfold  a little  earlier,  and 
all  his  care  and  attention  be  ruthlessly  nullified.  He  is  philo- 
sophical, however,  as  a rule,  and  being  closely  in  touch 
with  nature  he  is  usually  consoled  by  her  ample  generosity 
sooner  or  later. 

* * * 

The  members  of  the  Franklin  Township  Committee,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  were  severely  criticized  at  a public  meeting  held 
in  that  city  a short  time  since  for  granting  a permit  for 
the  location  of  a cemetery  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
township.  An  emphatic  protest  was  made  by  the  citizens,  who 
were  also  represented  at  the  meeting  by  counsel,  against 
the  establishing  of  the  burial  ground.  Citizens  had  secured 
an  order  of  the  court  to  examine  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  at  which  the  permit  was  granted,  and 
appearances  indicate  that  a strong  contest  will  be  made  to 
compel  the  committee  to  rescind  its  action.  The  indignation 
of  the  citizens  created  considerable  acrimony  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

* * * 

A decision  was  recently  rendered  by  the  Clayton  Circuit 
Court,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  an  injunction  suit  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Congregation  against  Joseph  Hoefiner,  which 
involved  the  supremacy  of  the  director  of  a cemetery  over 
a lotholder  thereof,  which  injunction  was  denied  by  Judge 
John  W.  McElhinney,  and  decision  given  for  lotholder.  In 
the  second  point  in  the  suit  the  judge  decided  that  a silence 
of  45  years  does  not  validate  an  invalid  title.  The  cemetery 
sought  to  restrain  one  Hoeffner  from  decorating  graves  in 
the  cemetery  even  though  employed  to  do  so  by  lotholders, 
in  accordance  with  a rule  of  the  cemetery  which  forbade  the 
use  of  outside  gardeners  in  the  grounds  without  a \yritten 
permit  from  the  board.  The  judge  maintained  that  the  ceme- 
tery rule. was  an  unreasonable  Interference  with  the  ownership 
rights  of  lotowners. 
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FOUNDATIONS  FOR  MONUMENTS. 

The  faulty  construction  of  foundations  under  country 
monuments  when  the  work  has  been  done  by  unscrupulous 
stone  dealers  has  been  the  cause  of  much  of  the  disfigure- 
ment in  the  older  cemeteries.  To  provide  against  this,  mod- 
ern cemeteries,  build  all  foundations  uniform  in  depth  and  at 
a fixed  rate  of  charges.  Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleveland, 
O.,  has  recently  issued  a neatly  printed  booklet  giving  the 
rules  of  that  cemetery  governing  headstones,  monuments, 
vaults,  etc.,  and  some  interesting  thoughts  on  the  subject 
compiled  from  various  sources.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion and  the  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  booklet: 


FOUNDATION  FOR  GRAVESTONE,  EAKEVIEW  CEMETERY, 
CUEVEUAND. 

Headstones  shall  not  exceed  fourteen  inches  in  height 
above  the  ground. 

All  erections  known  as  head  or  foot  boards  are  pro- 
hibited. 

Headstones  will  be  set  by  the  cemetery  association  upon 
a concrete  foundation  of  a depth  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
grave  and  finished  at  a point  one  foot  below  the  surface  of 
the  lawn. 

Headstones  shall  have  a stub  one  foot  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  lawn  and  shall  be  dressed  square  upon  the  bottom, 
i.  e.,  shall  have  a level  bottom  bed. 

The  charge  for  building  a foundation  and  setting  a head- 
stone shall  be  $5,  payable  in  advance. 

No  monuments  or  vault  above  ground  will  be  allowed  un- 
less the  specifications,  plans  and  location  will  be  first  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  executive  committee.  (The 
committee  meets  monthly.) 

Foundation  for  all  monuments  and  vaults  shall  be  built  by 
the  Cemetery  association.  They  shall  be  at  least  six  feet  in 
depth  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  lower  base  of  the  super- 
structure, and  finished  two  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
ground  at  its  lowest  point. 

The  charge  for  building  a foundation  shall  be  thirty 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  payable  in  advance. 

Landmarks  or  corner  stones  indicating  the  boundaries 
of  lots  shall  be  set  by  the  superintendentt  and  shall  not  be 
moved  or  altered  except  upon  his  order.  The  charge  for 
setting  corner  stones  shall  be  $1.00  for  four  stones  or  les§, 
and  they  shall  be  set  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

No  fences  within  the  cemetery,  either  wood  or  iron,  nor 
ccping  or  curbing  of  brick  or  stone  will  be  permitted. 


GRASS  UNDER  TREES, 

To  keep  grass  green  under  trees  where  it  does  not  grow 
readily,  Mr.  Wm.  Salway,  superintendent  of  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  O.,  suggests  digging  up  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  sowing  English  rye  grass  seed  mixed 
with  a little  red  top.  Water  until  about  three  inches  high. 


LIABILITY  FOR  REMOVAL  OF  BODY, 

The  supreme  judicial  court  of  Maine  holds,  January  29, 
1901,  that  it  is  not  only  the  duty  of  a husband  to  provide 
a suitable  place  for  the  burial  of  the  body  of  his  deceased  wife, 
but  that  he  unquestionably  has  the  paramount  right  to  de- 
termine upon  the  place  of  her  burial.  However,  when  that 
duty  has  been  performed,  and  the  body  has  been  buried 
in  the  lot  of  another  with  the  consent  both  of  the  husband 
and  of  the  owner  of  the  lot,  the  husband,  the  court  goes 
on  to  state,  does  not  have  the  right,  without  the  consent  of 
the  lot  owner,  to  enter  thereon  and  remove  the  body.  A dead 
body,  after  burial,  becomes  a part  of  the  ground  to  which  it 
has  been  committed;  and  an  action  of  trespass  may  be  main- 
who  disturbs  the  grave  and  removes  the  bodies,  so  long,  at 
tained  by  the  owner  of  the  lot,  in  possession,  against  one 
least,  as  the  cemetery  continues  to  be  used  as  a place  of 
burial.  Yet  under  some  circumstances  a court  of  equity, 
which,  in  this  country,  where  there  are  no  ecclesiastical 
courts,  ha-s  jurisdiction  of  controversies  relative  to  the  place 
of  burial  of  a dead  body,  may  permit  a husband  to  remove 
the  body  of  his  deceased  wife  from  the  lot  of  land  to  another, 
as  where  the  burial  was  not  with  the  intention  or  under- 
standing that  it  should  be  her  final  resting  place.  The  case 
before  the  court,  of  Pulsifer  against  Douglass,  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  action  of  trespass  to  recover  damages  for  an  al- 
leged unlawful  entry  upon  the  cemetery  lot  of  the  party  suing, 
and  the  removal  therefrom  of  the  body  of  her  sister,  which 
had  been  buried  therein  about  a month  prior  to  the  disin- 
terment. The  burial  in  the  lot  was  apparently  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  husband.  The  disinterment  and  removal  were 
done  by  the  party  sued  for  damages,  at  the  request  of  the 
husband.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  law  above  stated,  the  court  holds  that  the  party  sued 
was  liable  for  a technical  trespass,  at  least,  notwithstanding 
he  was  acting  at  the  request  of  the  husband.  At  the  same 
time,  being  convinced  by  the  evidence  that  the  removal  of  the 
body  to  another  place  of  burial  proceeded  with  due  propriety 
and  decency,  and  inasmuch  as  the  body  was  removed  for 
' and  at  the  request  of  the  husband,  the  court  holds  that  it 
was  not  a case  for  the  allowance  of  smart  money,  but  that 
the  award  should  be  confined  to  actual  damages,  measured  by 
the  injuries  done  to  the  lot,  which  it  assesses  at  $20. 


AN  OBSOLETE  CUSTOM, 

A correspondent  writes  that  the  undertakers  in  his 
vicinity  are  absolute  in  their  rule  that  the  heads  of  all  graves 
must  be  toward  the  west,  and  desires  to  know  whether  such 
a rule  is  generally  observed.  The  custom  of  burying  the 
dead  with  heads  to  the  west  is  an  obsolete  one,  in  all  modern 
cemeteries,  and  was  long  since  discarded. 


Mr.  Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  the  blind  millionaire  mer- 
chant of  New  York,  recently  offered  to  give  $10,000  to  the 
Mt.  Hebron  Cemetery  Co.,  of  Winchester,  Va.,  towards  a 
receiving  vault  provided  the  company  would  raise  a like 
amount  The  proposition  met  with  an  immediate  acceptance 
and  plans  are  now  being  considered  for  a $20,000  chapel, 
receiving  vault  and  lodge.  Mr.  Rouss  has  a $50,000  mau- 
soleum in  the  cemetery  and  a large  soldiers’  monument 
standing  near  it  was  also  erected  by  him. 

Funeral  reform  is  now  agitating  the  London  newspapers. 
At  the  cemetery  obsequies  of  the  late  Rev.  Alfred  Cave, 
D.  D.,  the  following  printed  notification  was  handed  to  the 
mourners  at  the  graveside:  “The  family  specially  request 
that  gentlemen  will  not  stand  by  the  grave  with  uncovered 
heads.  It  is  the  last  thing  he  would  have  wished.”  An 
exchange  says  the  particular  afternoon  was  bleak  and  wet 
and  the  family’s  appeal  had  a timely  significance.  The 
press  reports  made  the  incident  a feature  and  genera 
adoption  of  the  reform  is  urged  on  hygienic  grounds. 
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ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICAN  CEME- 
tery  Superintendents  : President,  Geo.  M. 
Painter,  “West  Laurel  Hill,”  Philadelphia; 
Vice-President,  Frank  Enrich,  “Woodward 
Lawn,”  Detroit,  Mich.;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, H.  Wilson  Ross,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  September,  1901. 


THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR 
Art  Association:  President,  L.  E Holden, 
Cleveland,  O.;  Secretary,  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning, Treniont  Building,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Treasurer,  O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
June,  1901. 


Personal, 

The  New  England  Association  of 
Park  Superintendents  will  hold  their 
annual  meeting  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on 
July  9th  and  loth  next.  On  July  nth 
they  will  probably  visit  Hubbard  Park 
at  Meriden,  Conn.  Park  and  Cemetery 
returns  thanks  for  a cordial  invitation 
to  be  represented. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Shepard  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Morning- 
side  Cemetery,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  Feb.  i.  Since 
taking  charge  of  Morningside,  Mr. 
Shepard  has  planted  4,000  shrubs,  estab- 
lished a sewer  system  involving  the 
laying  of  4,000  feet  of  pipe,  and  done 
much  expensive  grading. 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Cemetery  Super- 
intendents wishes  to  tabulate  for  use 
at  their  meeting  in  Pittsburg  certain 
statistical  data  that  will  be  interesting 
and  instructive  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  cemetery  work.  To  this  end  they 
are  sending  out  blanks  containing  a list 
of  questions  concerning  customs  in 
cemeteries.  Copies  of  these  blanks  will 
be  mailed  to  cemetery  officials  who 
make  application  for  them.  This  work 
is  not  to  be  limited  to  members  of  the 
association,  and  should  receive  the  aid 
and  hearty  endorsement  of  all  who  are 
connected  with  cemeteries.  Those  who 
are  not  members  of  the  association  are 
especially  urged  to  further  the  work  by 


sending  for  these  blanks.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  Frank  Enrich, 
604  Union  Trust  Building,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


Obituary, 

Captain  Russell  Blakely  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  died  in  that  city  Feb.  4.  Captain 
Blakely  was  one  of  the  builders  of  St. 
Paul.  He  was  an  old  steamboat  man 
and  had  been  since  1847  captain  of  many 
of  the  best-known  steamers  on  the 
upper  Mississippi.  He  was  a member 
of  many  of  the  oldest  commercial  and 
social  organizations  in  St.  Paul.  He 
took  an  active  interest  in  Oakland 
Cemetery,  and  was  for  many  years  pres- 
ident of  the  association.  Captain 
Blakely  leaves  a large  family. 


A Suggestion  from  Father  Nichols, 

How  'to  add  members  to  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Cemetery  Super- 
intendents. is  a question  that  should 
interest  all  the  members.  In  order  to 
carry  on  this  work  effectively,  every 
member  of  the  association  should  do  all 
that  lies  in  his  power  by  writing  to 
every  city,  town  and  village  in  his  state. 
This  plan  will  bring  every  state  in  the 
Union  into  requisition.  It  would  in- 
volve a large  amount  of  correspond- 
ence, but  the  results  would  be  worth 
the  outlay.  Canada  has  many  first-class 
cemeteries  and  should  be  invited  to 
come  into  the  association.  Our  mem- 
bership at  present  is  185,  but  should 
be  not  less  than  300.  At  a low  esti- 
mate the  total  number  of  cemeteries  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  might 
be  placed  at  about  500.  Many  small 
towns  and  villages  having  cemeteries 
would  increase  the  list  to  a very  large 
number.  We  believe  that  this  plan 
would  prove  to  be  of  great  benefit. 
Growth  cannot  be  had  through  inactiv- 
ity, but  only  by  perseverance  and  steady 
efforts  in  this  line.  Did  time  and  cir- 
cumstances permit,  we  should  take  a 
trip  beginning  at  Canada,  thence 
throughout  the  United  States  to  Flor- 
ida, making  stops  en  route  at  many 
cities,  towns  and  villages  to  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  plan. 

Chas.  A.  Nichols. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Stevens,  of  Carthage,  Mo., 
has  adopted  an  in  genious  and  public- 
spirited  plan  to  induce  the  beautifying 
of  Cook  & Hatten’s  addition  to  Webb 
City,  Mo.  He  has  offered  a series  of 
18  prizes  for  the  best  work  in  the  fol- 
lowing six  lines  of  home  improvement: 

For  plantingand  growing  shade  trees 
in  front  of  residences;  for  planting 
and  growing  fruit  trees  on  home  lots; 
for  most  artistic  planting  and  training 
of  vines  on  porches, houses  and  fences, 
for  ladies  only;  for  flower  gardens 
grown  by  children;  for  best  front 
fence;  for  most  neatly  painted  house. 


^ BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC,,  RECEIVED.  ^ 

The  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Boston, 
Mass.  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees, 
Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Superin- 
tendent, and  By-Laws,  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations. Several  attractive  half-tones. 

Union  Lawn  Cemetery,  Navarre, 
Ohio.  Rules  and  Regulations. 


Mount  Hebron  Cemetery,  Winches- 
ter, Virginia.  Act  of  Incorporation  and 
Revised  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 
Also  photograph  of  entrance. 

Mount  Royal  Cemetery  Co.,  Mon- 
treal, Canada.  Annual  Report  for  1900. 
Superintendent  Ray’s  report  of  the 
Cleveland  Convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Cemetery  Superin- 
tendents and  his  visit  to  other  ceme- 
teries in  the  United  States,  is  an  in- 
teresting feature. 

Cornell  University  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Bulletin 
186.  The  Sterile  Fungus  Rhizoctonia, 
as  a Cause  of  Plant  Diseases  in  Amer- 
ica, by  B.  M.  Duggar  and  F.  C.  Stew- 
art. Bulletin  187.  The  Palmer-Worm, 
by  M.  V.  Slingerland. 

Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Descriptive  booklet,  and  Rules 
and  Regulations.  Attractive  half-tone 
of  entrance  building. 

City  of  St.  Louis.  Report  of  Park 
Commissioner  for  1899-1900.  Many 
handsome  half-tones  of  park  views. 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  Boston, 
Mass.  Sixty-ninth  Annual  Report,  1900. 

New  Rural  Cemetery,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Controller’s  Annual  Report,  1900,  and 
map  of  cemetery. 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  1900. 
Part  I.  The  volume  contains  valuable 
contributions  to  horticultural  literature. 
Among  these  are  “The  Rusts  of  Hor- 
ticultural plants,”  illustrated;  “A  Half- 
Century  of  Ornamental  Tree  Planting”; 
“The  Procession  of  Flowers  in  Penn- 
sylvania”; “Gardens,  Fields  and  Wilds, 
of  Hawaiian  Islands”;  “Forestry  in 
Massachusetts”;  and  other  papers  and 
discussions  on  special  subjects.  Ac- 
companying the  transactions  is  a sched- 
ule of  prizes  offered  by  the  society  for 
the  year  1901,  and  the  exhibitions  to  be 
held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston. 

Reports  of  the  pupils  of  the  Public 
Schools  for  Home  and  Public  Improve- 
ment, Carthage,  Mo.,  1901.  An  illus- 
trated pamphlet  showing  what  has  been 
done  and  what  can  be  done;  together 
with  a list  of  premiums  for  this  year’s 
pupils’  competitions. 

Annual  report  of  the  Park  Depart- 
ment, City  of  Cambridge,  Mass.;  1900. 
Illustrated  with  photogravures. 

Seventh,  eight  and  ninth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Park  Commissioners  of 
Providence,  R.  L,  being  for  the  years 
1897,  1898,  1899. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  113,  “The  Apple 
and  How  to  Grow  It,”  by  G.  B.  Brack- 
ett, pomologist. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  33,  “Peach 
Growing  for  Market,”  h|y  Erwin  F. 
Smith,  and  Bulletin,  No.  38,  “Spraying 
for  Fruit  Diseases,”  by  B.  T.  Galloway. 

Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Orono,  Me.,  Bulletin  No.  71, 
“Feeding  Stuff  Inspection,  Analysis  of 
samples  of  feeding  stuff,  collected  by 
inspectors,  December,  1900.” 

Report  of  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners, Wilmington,  Del.,  for  1900. 
Handsome  half-tone. 

Journal  of  Columbus  Horticultural 
Society,  December,  1900.  Edited  by 
the  Secretary,  Homer  C.  Price.  Con- 
tains reports  of  officers,  proceedings  of 
the  society  and  communications  and 
discussions. 
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Trade  Literature,  Ete.,  Received. 

Phoenix  Nursery  Co.,  Bloomington, 
111.  Price  list  of  trees,  plants,  shrubs, 
etc. 

Pinehurst  Nurseries,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
Wholesale  trade  list  of  North  Carolina 
woody  and  herbaceous  plants. 

Geo.  B.  Moulder,  Lily  Park,  Smith’s 
Grove,  Ky.  Catalogue  of  choice  water 
lilies.  Illustrated. 

M.  H.  Walsh,  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 
Catalogue  of  hardy  roses,  hollyhocks, 
peonies,  phlox  and  pansies. 

Frederick  W.  Kelsey,  150  Broadway, 
New  York.  Annual  catalogue  of  trees 
and  hardy  plants  for  1901.  Complete 
index  of  botanical  and  common  names 
makes  it  valuable  as  a work  of  refers 
ence. 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Mount  Hope 
Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Catalogue 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
etc.,  for  1900. 

Westbury  Nurseries,  Isaac  Hicks  & 
Son,  Westbury  Station,  N.  Y.  De- 
scriptive catalogue  and  anouncements 
of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  etc.  Profuse 
in  half-tones. 

James  H.  Gregory  & Sons,  Marble- 
head, IMass.  Catalogue  of  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  for  1901. 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  “A  Useful  Guide  to  Making 
the  Home  Grounds  More  Attractive.” 
Catalogue  of  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  hedge 
plants,  etc.,  for  1900-1901.  Also  neatly 
illustrated  booklet  on  “How  Trees  Are 
Raised.”  Accurate  information  and 
original  illustrations. 

Mount  Desert  Nurseries,  Bar  Har- 
bor, Me.  Wholesale  catalogue  of  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials,  seedlings  and 
young  plants  of  northern  trees  and 
shrubs. 


MAPLES,  LINDENS,  MAGNOLIAS,  OAKS, 

ELMS,  POPLARS,  SALISBURIAS 

A Good  Assortment  of  EVERGREENS,  ARBORVITAES, 
RETINISPORAS,  SPRUCES,  PINES  AND  JUNIPERS, 

Sizes  to  Suit  Customers.  HEDGE  PLANTS  and  SHRUBBERY 

RAKESTRAW  & PYLE....KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 


DREER’S  Garden  Calendar  1 90  f 

The  largest  and  most  complete  SEED.  PLANT  and  BULB  Catalogue 
ever  ottered  for  FREE  DISTRIBUTION.  It  contains  200 pages, which  are 
fully  illustrated,  true  to  nature,  and  is  bound  in  beautifui  embossed 
lithographed  covers.  W e will  send  a copy  free  to  all  who  mention  this 
paper,  and  request  those  who  are  Market  Gardeners  to  state  the  same. 
HENRY  A.  DREER,7l4ChestnutStreet,  Philadelphia. 


Lord  & Burnham  Co„ 

HORTICULTURAL  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Engineers 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application  for  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  etc.,  which  are 
erected  complete  with  our  PATENT  IRON  CONSTRUCTION ; or  for  material  only,  ready  for  erection. 
Estimates  furnished  also  for  CYPRESS  GREENHOUSE  MATERIAL. 


FEKN  LITERATURE.  All  who  enjoy  read 

ferns  should  have  the  FERN  BULLETIN 

Theonly  journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclu.sive- 
ly  to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  hau  ts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  the.se 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing  lor  the  beginner  iti 
the  study.  Anarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris. 
Sample  Free.  Three  Numbers,  our  selection,  15c 

Address,  Fern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


Largest  builders  of  Greenhouse  structures.  Plans  and  construction  embrace  latest  improvements. 
Six  highest  awards  at  the  World's  Fair.  Latest  Greenhouse  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  .'i  cents 
postage.  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Ventilating  Catalogue  mailed  from  New  York  OfHce  on  receipt  of 
5 cents  postage. 

Largestbullders  of  Greenhouse  structures.  Plans  and  construction  embrace  latest  Improvements. 
Six  highest  awards  at  the  World's  Fair.  Latest  Greenhouse  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  5 cents 
postage. 

We  make  speelal  Greenhouse  PUTTY.  Price  on  application. 

New  York  Office:  General  Office  and  Worksi 

Sf.  James  Bldg,,  Broadwa'y  and  26th  St.  Irvington-'cn^Hudion,  N.  Y, 


Send  for  our 
Catalogue  of  Fine 
Ball  Bearing  and  other  Mowers 
Both  Hand  and  Pon-y. 


Diamond  High  Grass  Official 


WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  LAWN  MOWERS 


105  McGuire  Diamond  High  and  Low  GrasK 
Mowers  used  on  the  LxpoHitioii 
Grounds  in  L89S  and  1893. 

THE  ONLY  HIGH  GRASS  MOWER  MAGE. 

Will  Cut  Grass  3 to  10  in.,  and  leave  it 
^stand  from  to  2 Ui.  after  being  cut. 
Wheels,  lo  in.  high;  Cutter,  8 inches  diameter;  Front 
Bar,  inches  from  ground.  Will  walk  through 
grass  when  all  others  fail.  This  Mower  is 
being  used  by  many  Cemeteries,  State 
and  Government  institutions. 

WARRANTED  TO  BE  FINELY  MADE. 

Sizes  IS  in.,  17  in.,  19  in.,  and  21  in.  cuts. 
These  Mowers  are  also  supplied  with 
four  Revolving-  Blades,  having 
Ball-Bearing  Journals. 

Elegant  Souvenir  Book,  half-tone  cuts  mailed  free,  show- 
ing World's  Fair  scenes  and  tests  with  these  Mowers. 

ADDRESS  niLLE  jipQ,  00, 

RICHMOND.  IND. 
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FREDERICK  EHRENBER6, 

Xan&seapc  Brcbitcct  and  . . . 

Ipractfcal  Xanbecape  ©arbcncr 

50  East  135  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Plans  for  Cemeteries.  Parks  and  City  Gardens. 
Land  and  Planting:  Schemes,  Topographical 
Drawings.  Consultation,  also  by  letter.  High- 
est References, 


Michigan  Wild  Flowers. 


I wish  to  make  contracts  with  Park 
and  Cemetery  Officials  for  Delivery. 
My  supply  of  over  400  species  of  Native 
Ornamentals  being  very  large,  I wish 
especially  to  make  contracts  for  large 
quantities.  A blank  Checking  List, 
including 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Hardy  Perennials,  Trailers, 
Climbers,  Aquatics,  Bog  Plants,  Ferns, 
Orchids,  etc., 

will  be  sent  to  all  applicants — so  that 
estimates  may  be  made. 

WILFRED  A.  BROTHERTON, 

ROCHESTER,  MICH.  U.  .S.  A. 


ORBURNS 

Seeds 


They  have  . been  developed  by 
careful,  thoughtful  propagation 
throughout  tho  Nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Thorburn’s  116-page  Century 
Catalogue  of  these 

Seeds  of 
a Century 

Is  the  100th  successive  annual 
issue.  If  you  rvould  have  a more 
beautiful  lawn,  or  a more  produc- 
tive garden,  send  for  it.  It’s /ree. 

J.  M.  THORBtTRN  & CO. 

(late  of  15  John  Street) 

86  CorUandt  Street,  New  York. 


ILHJSTRrtTTED 
CATALOGUE 

Choice  Kvergreens,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 
Trees,  Boses,  Water  Lilies,  Etc.  Prices  low. 

E.  S.  PETERSON  & SONS, 

Box  18,  Montrose,  New'  York. 


lll.MO  SNOWBALLS 

Befberry,  Roses,  Clematis,  Viticella, 
Fruit  and  Ornamentai  Trees, 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

Address,  F.  S.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  III. 


Sprayer  & Sprinkler 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  DEVICE. 

For  use  at  Country  Seats,  Large  Estates, 
Manufactories.  Also  for  Sprinkling  Lawns, 
Private  Grounds,  Yards  and  Drives.  Cemeteries, 
Carrying  Water, etc. 


One  Horse,  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-bed,  and 
Lawn  Sprinkler  (capacity  ISO  gals.,  4 in.  tires). 
Most  practical  device  for  the  distribution  of 
liquid  manure,  Paris  Green  or  other  liquid  mat- 
ter, for  use  of  seedsmen,  florists,  nurserymen, 
farmers,  celery  and  cotton  growers.  Can  apply 
the  stream  directly  on  one  or  two  rows  at  a time. 
Will  not  clog.  Easy  to  operate  Flow  of  water 
regulated  from  driver’s  seat. 


SPRAYER,  PUMP,  HOSE  AND  NOZZLE 
For  Spraying  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Shrub- 
bery. Does  greatest  amount  of  work  at  smal- 
lest cost.  Least  labor.  Get  our  illustrated  cat- 
alogue. If  you  mention  this  paper  we  will  send 
you  a handsome  souvenir  catalogue  or  art  litho- 
graph, “Chilkoot  Pass  in  the  Klonkike,”  which 
ever  you  prefer. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  Indiana. 

(The  Larg'est  Vehicle  Works  in  the  World.) 
Branch:  564-566 Broad waj’, ccr.  Prince, N.Y.  City 


* 

F rcc  Landscape  Advice 

I will  gladly  send  advice  free  as  to  the  best  way  to  beautify  your  home  and  what  to  plant  and  where 
to  plant  it.  My  stock  is  the  very  choicest  and  my  prices  are  right.  Send  measured  sketch  of  your 
grounds,  locating  trees,  porches,  views,  etc.,  and  stating  your  wishes  and  I will  send  careful  sug- 
gestions. It  will  cost  you  nothing  and  you  need  not  order  unless  satisfactory.  Special  terms  lor 
large  parks  and  estates. 

WALTER  H.  HARRISON,  Landscape  Architect,  LA  MOTT,  PA. 


Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses.  44  Greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Everblooming  Roses,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Etc,  Correspondence 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  47  Years.  1000  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO.,  Box  34,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


:s 
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GOOD  BOOKS. 

SeNi  on  receipt  of  priee^  pos:tpaid^  by  R,  y. 
Hai^hty  3^4  Dearborn  Street^  Chicago, 
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GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS.  Illustrated.  25c. 

SPRAYING  FOR  PROFIT.  A practical  hand  book 
of  the  best  methods.  20c. 


QUARTER  ACRE  POSSIBILITIES.  Nutter.  Il- 
lustrates how  to  improve  the  home  surroundings  in 
an  artistic  manner.  $1. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  Waugh.  A treatise 
on  general  principles  of  out-door  art.  150  pages. 
Illustrdted.  50c. 

THE  WATER  GARDEN.  Tricker.  Describes  all 
operations  from  growing  plants  in  tubs  to  the  larg- 
est water  garden.  Illustrated.  $2. 

HOW  TO  PLAN  THE  HOME  GROUNDS.  Par- 
sons. Sets  forth  basic  principles  for  beautifying 
home  and  other  grounds.  Practical.  Illustrated. 
240  pages.  $1. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  Parsons.  Sugges- 
tions for  Lawns,  Parks,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers  and 
Foliage,  Ponds  and  Lakes.  300  pages.  Illustrated. 
$3.00. 

THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  MACADAMIZED 
ROADS.  Codrington.  Materials,  construction, 
maintenance.  Consumption  of  materials,  sweeping 
and  scraping,  drainage,  watering.  Cost,  etc.,  $3.00. 

FAMILIAR  TREES  AND  THEIR  LEAVES.  Mat- 
thews. Over  200  trees  described  under  leaf  charac- 
teristics and  peculiarities.  $1.75. 

ART  OUT-  OF-DOORS.  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rens- 
selaer. Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  Full  of 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  landscape  gardener 
and  home  builder.  $1.50. 

THE  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  GARDENING.  A com- 
prehensive work  for  every  lover  of  the  garden. 
Edited  by  E.  T.  Cook,  London.  This  splendid  work 
is  designed  especially  to  help  the  home  gardener, 
and  provides  information  on  every  subject  covered 
by  that  distinction.  It  is  beyond  this  a work  very 
wide  in  its  possible  applications.  Most  beautfully 
illustrated,  containing  pictorial  examples  of  every 
kind  of  garden  and  garden  plant,  taken  from  some 
of  the  grandest  gardens  in  the  world.  A work  af- 
fording at  once  instruction  and  pleasure.  Price, 
$7.50. 

THE  NURSERY  BOOK.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Tells 
how  to  propagate  2,000  varieties.  300  pages.  Cloth 
$1.00. 

MUNICIPAL  PUBLIC  WORKS.  An  Elementary 
Manual  of  Municipal  Engineering.  By  Ernest  Mc- 
Cullough C.  E.  This  work  treats  of  street  and  road 
making,  drainage  and  sewerage,  water  supply, 
lighting  and  fire  departments  and  other  important 
matters  connected  with  municipal  work,  and  is  au- 
thoritative in  its  directions  and  conclusions.  153 
pages.  Price,  50  cents. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE. 
Vols.  1 and  2 already  issued.  By  Prof.  L,  H.  Bai- 
ley, A monumental  work  of  acknowledged  author- 
ity. It  describes  and  illustrates  all  the  species  of 
flowers,  ornamental  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables 
known  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  while  giving  great  attention  to  the 
practical  work  of  horticulture  and  horticultural 
pursuits  it  is  technical  enough  to  afford  information 
and  reference  to  all  classes  of  readers.  The  work 
is  to  he  issued  in  four  volumes,  two  of  which  are 
out.  The  entire  work  will  contain  over  2,000  illus- 
trations. Subscriptions  taken  for  the  whole  work 
only  at  $5  per  volume. 
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YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 


When  Using  an 


OVID  LOWERING 
DEVICE  a:  a:  a: 


READ  THIS:=^- 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 

Gentteme^i: — After  using-  four  of  your  Devices  nearly  a year, 
we  are  perfectly  satisfied  in  every  particular. 

Yours  trulj', 

Edwin  A.  Gray, 

Sec'y  Evergreen  Cemetery,  Portland,  Me. 


”'’"Wo°pmcfy“”  FOLDING  DEVICE  WORKS,  QVH,  mich. 


Best  Reversible  Horse  RollerMade 

Five  Ton  and  Smaller  easily  drawn  by  two 
horses.  Six-and-a*half  and  8 eight-ton,  by  four 
horses.  Steam  Roller  of  same  weight  will  cost 
five  times  as  much  and  is  more  expensive  to 
operate.  W rite  for  prices. 


Evergreens 

OP  THE 

BETTER  CLASS 

Blue  and  Douglas  Spruce,  Black  and 
White  Spruce,  Hemlocks,  Heavy 
Stock  of  Dwarf  Mountain 
Pines,  White  Pines  and 
Arborvitae, 

Large  and  fine  trees  of  Am.  Lindens.  Elms, 
Catalpas,  Ash,  Box  Ehlers,  and  Soft  Maples. 
TRADE  LIST  FREE. 


John  Coles  & Co., 


148  Laclede  Bldo., 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


0,  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Dundee,  III. 


o 


Better  Sure 
than  Sorry 

Buy  the  seeds  that  have  been  mre  every 
j’ear  for  more  than  40  years.  Many  seed 
buyers  have  been  sorry  they  did  not  get 

Gregory’s  Seeds 

No  one  was  ever  sorry  be  bought  them. 

Our  throe  guarantees 
make  you  sure.  New 
catalogue  free. 

J.J.  H.  Gregory&Son 
.Marblehead,  Mass. 
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MY  IjA-TETST  BOOIS.  OIF 


Givring;  \/le\A/s,  Sizes,  Costs, 
Descriptions,  Etc.,  are:— 


WESTERN  CATALPA  — In  any  size  and 
quantity  up  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  Tropical 
in  effect.  Send  for  catalogue.  I’.  S.  I’KTKKSON' 
& soy,  Chicago,  111.  Established  1856.  483acres. 


100  Studies  of  Summer  Cottages 8>l.00 

41  Brick  and  Comb’n  Houses 1.00 

78  Practical  Stables .W 

15  Model  Schoolhouses 1.00 

30  Modern  Churches 2.00 

.58  Cottages,  less  than  $800 .50 

70  Costing  $800  to  $1,200 .50 


\A/PKLTER 

„ ^ — ■ — — ■ ^ — 


80  Costing  $1,200  to  $1.000 $ ..50 

134  “ $1,000  to  $2,000 1.00 

150  “ $2,000  to  $2,500 1.00 

142  “ $2, .500  to  $3,000 I.OO 

138  “ $3,000  to  $4,000 1.00 

117  “ $4,000  and  upward 1.00 

!!t0  mostly  $1,500  to  $3,600 1.00 


J.  ICEITI-I, 

31  Lumber  ExohanKO,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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PROSPECTUS  FOR  ELEVENTH  VOLUME. 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

Devoted  to  the  Improvement  of  Public  and  Private  Grounds, 

BEGINS  ITS  ELEVENTH  VOLUME  THIS  MONTH, 

fTOwm 

Out-of-Door  Art  is  re- 
ceiving the  thoughtful 
c o n s i d e ration  of 
progressive  citizens 
everywhere.  For  ten 
years  Park  and  Cemetery 
has  advocated  this  im- 
portant cause,  and  has 
won  the  co-operation 
of  public  spirited  men 
and  women  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It 
should  appeal  to  everv 
lover  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  as  a journal 
worthy  of  their  sup- 
port and  co-operation. 

THIS  publication  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  being-  the 

1 only  journal  of  its  class.  It  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
professionals  and  laymen  interested  in  its  special  field, 
and  is  conceded  to  have  been  instrumental  in  accomplishing 
an  important  work. 

Features  for  the  coming  year  will  be  specially  written 
articles  on  Landscape  Gardening,  with  suggestive  illustra- 
tions of  peculiar  value  in  beautifying  public  grounds  and  home 
surroundings.  The  Park  Systems  of  American  and  Foreign 
cities  will  be  illustrated  and  described.  Cemeteries  con- 
ducted on  the  lawn  plan,  with  characteristic  views  illustrating 
modern  methods,  will  be  a feature  helpful  tocemetery  managers. 

Illustrated  articles  on  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Hardy  Plants,  written  expressly  by  competent  authorities 
will,  as  in  former  years,  be  of  permanent  value. 

The  department  devoted  to  Improvement  Associations 
will  continue  to  offer  practical  suggestions  as  to  what  to  avoid 
and  what  to  strive  for.  Accounts  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  improvement  of  School,  Church  and  Home 
grounds,  ought  to  inspire  progressive  persons  in  every  com- 
munity to  further  this  good  work. 

Suggestive  illustrative  features  will  include  plans  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  railroad  station  grounds,  home  grounds  and  street 
improvements,  public  and  private  memorials,  fountains, 
buildings,  etc. 

Subscription,  One  Dollar  per  year,  25  cents  additional  to  Foreign  Countries. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

334  DEARBORN  STREET,  X CHICAGO, 

Order  for  Subscription. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Haight,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  Park  and  Cemetery  and  Landscape  Gardening  to  the  following 
address,  and  find  herewith  for  One  Dollar,  in  payment  for  one  year’s 

subscription. 

One  copy,  $1.00.  Name. 

Six  copies,  $5.00.  P.  0. 

State. 
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Khmotman  Ornamental  Fence. 

Excels  in  strengrth,  beauty  and  aurability.  Made  of  steel 
and  iron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  60  Designs.  Catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  £<»)>  108  Muncle,  Ind. 


Shrubs  and  Trees 

AT  LOW  PRICES. 

. , . Send  for  Trade  List  . . . 

The  Elizabeth. Nursery  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

rTri  7 10  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Advices,  Sketches,  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work.! 
""“^COKKESPONUENCE  SOLICITED.] 


JAMES  MACPHERSON, 


CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ai 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 


The  highest  awards  received  at  the  World’s  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

233  MERCER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Portland  Cement  Grave  Markers 


These  Markers  are  3 inches  in  diameter,  made  of 
solid  concrete,  with  a surface  nearly  white.  Guaran- 
teed for  any  number  of  years. 


Portland  Cement  Dividing  Markers 


Syi  in,  diameter  by  14  in.  long,  for  rear  end  lots. 
Others  designed  for  special  purposes.  These  markers 
have  been  in  use  at  Forest  Home  Cemetery  15  years, 
and  in  Graceland  5 j’ears. 

LEO.  G.  HAASEf  Oak  Park,  III. 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Badger  Wire  end  Pottery  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

Wire  and  Iron  Work 

For  AH  Purposes, 

/VIIL\A//\UK,EE,  \A/IS, 


No.  213.  Wrought  Steel  Park  Settee. 
Besides  the  above  we  manufacture  Eight  other 
styles  of  wrought,  steel,  wire,  and  cast  iron 
settees.  Also  the  most  extensive  line  of 

IRON  VASES 

To  be  had  anywhere. 

Wire  and  Iron  Fences 

N t 

Catalogue  Sent  on  Appliration. 


^ Always  mention  S 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  | 
When  writing  to  advertisers.  ^ 


Books  on  Landscape  Gardening 

....and  Cemetery  Management 

Landscape  Gardening. 

BY  F.  A.  WAUGH.  ^ I’rotessor  of  Horticulture,  University  of  Vermont 
and  State  .Agricultural  College. 

Contents  : The  Art  and  the  Artist — The  Artistic  Qualities  of  Landscape  Composi- 
tion— The  Natural  Style — The  Architectural  Style — The  Picturesque  Style — Variety — 
Character — Finish — Entrance  Drives  and  Walks — The  Planting  of  Streets  and  Ave- 
nues— Water  and  its  Treatment — The  City  or  Suburban  Lot — The  Ornamentation  of 
Farm  Yards — School  Grounds — Public  Parks — Select  List  of  Trees — The  Best  Shrubs — 
Hardy  Perennials — Indispensable  Annuals — Bulbous  Plants — Climbers. 

Size,  5 X 7K  ; Pages,  J52;  Illustrations,  35 ; Binding,  cloth.  Price  50  cents. 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS,  Jr.  ^ Ex-Superintendent  ol  Parks. 

New  York  City. 

Fellow  of  the  .'tmerican  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects. 

Contents  : Selection  of  Home  Grounds— Selection  of  Site  of  House—  Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns— Flower  Gardens— The  Terrace — Plantations  — Deciduous  Trees — Decid- 
uous Shrubs — Evergreen  Trees —Evergreen  Shrubs— Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants — Aquatic 
Plants— Hardy  Vines  and  Climbers— Bedding  Plants— Pools  and  Streams — Woodlands — 
The  Use  of  Rocks — Residential  Parks — Fences,  Bridges  and  Summer  Houses — List  of 
Plants  for  General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Contracts  and  Specifications — Parks  and 
Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cemeteries — Seaside  Lawns — City  and  \dllage  ,S(iuares 
Railroad  Station  Grounds. 

Size,  5 X lYzi  Pages,  249;  Illustrations,  56  diagrams,  plans,  etc; 

Binding,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 
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^ SITUATIONS  WANTED,  ETC.  ^ 

Adx'ertisemeyits^  limited  to  five  lines^  'will  he 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion^  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom' 
pany  order. 

Position  wanted  as  Cemetery  Superin- 
tendent by  a member  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.; 
have  had  several  years’  experience,  and 
ain  now  in  charge  of  an  incorporated 
cemetery;  best  of  references  to  charac- 
ter and  ability.  Address  American,  care 
Park  and  Cemetery 

WANTED  — A man  thoroughly 
posted  in  landscape  gardening  work,  to 
take  charge  of  the  lawns,  shrubbery, 
trees,  etc.,  of  a large  institution.  Must 
be  a man  of  good  education,  college 
graduate  preferred.  Salary  from  $800  to 
$1,400  per  annum,  according  to  the  man. 
Address  “C— 3,”  Park  and  Cemetery. 


w I 


IS  MUCH  M 


HAN  PINE. 


I Bf N ’ 


AND  of>^ 

Ser.Mtti' 

"CYPRESS  W$4^m 

Send 

the/Lt  (o. 


RIAL. 


ES.” 


King  E)DWARD  VIL,  the  new 
King  of  England,  uses  a Rider 
Engine  in  his  place  at  Sandringham. 
The  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  a Rider 
engine  at  Ras-El-Tin  palace  at  Alex- 
andria, Egypt.  The  Paris  Exposi- 
tion gave  the  highest  medal  of  its 
class  to  both  our  Rider  and  Ericsson 
Engines. 

Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pump- 
ing Engines  are  appreciated  in  other 
countries  besides  their  own  appar- 
ently. 

Catalogue  “P”  on  application 
to  nearest  office.. 


RIDER-ERIGSSON  ENGINE  GO. 

20  Cortlandt  St,,  New  York,  86  Lake  St,,  Chicago, 
239  Franklin  St,,  Boston.  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  692  Craig  St,,  Montreal,  P,  O, 
22 A Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N,  S.  W,  Teniente^Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba, 

Merchant  and  Alakea  St.,  Honolulu,  H,  I, 


Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 


CLEAN.  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 


TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 


THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO. 


Bangor,  Penn. 


M.D.  JONES &CO 


Makers  of  Garden  and  Cemetery  Adornments 

ARTISTIC  IRON  VASES. 

Great  numberof  Styles,  in- 
cluding our 

Berlin  Reservoir  Vase 

which  is  the  best  tor  plants 


71-73  Portland  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Metallic  Wreaths, 
Crosses,  Etc.,  with 
Porcelain  Flow ers 
for  (i  raves. 

This  Wreath,  10-in. 
diameter,  $1.00 
They  are  very  de- 
sirable and  true  to 
nature.  Made  up  of 

f 


Boquet  Holders  for  Cem  = 
eteries. 

20c.,  25c.,  30c.  and  40c.  each,  and 
npwards. 

.also  make  up  small  assort- 
' ments  for  the  trade  for 

$10.00  at  a Special  Kate. 

We  have  different  styles. 

Settees  and  Chairs. 


Settees  for  Parks  and 
. Lawns. 

With.Wrought  or  Cast 
Iron  Frames,  with 
Wood  Seats. 

Special  Prices  for  (Quantities 


Settees  and  Chairs  for 
Cemetery  Lots. 

Variety  of  Patterns, 


either  white  or  green  leaves 
j and  porcelain  flowers. 

Prices  from  50c  to  $4.50  each. 
tVe  make  up  smalt  $10  Assort- 
ments for  the  trade  at  special 
rates. 

Write  for  proposition  and 
catalogues,  or  if  you  desire  to 
see  sample,  will  send  postage 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail 
price. 

Garden  Bordering. 

No.  I,  wire  and  heavier  stock 
according  to  sizes  of  which  we 
have  various  width  and 
height,  and  our  Illustrated 
Price  List  gives  the  numbers 
of  piece  for  the  length  re- 
quired. 

Rustic  Cast  Iron. 

neat  rustic  de- 


No.  3.  Rustic  Cast  Iron. 

A very  large  pattern, 
suitable  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  work. 


GemBteru 
Sign  Post. 


Hei^t  from  ground, 
7 ft.  Xength  of  sign, 
26  inches. 

Price,  Each,  $6.00 
Special  price  large  lots. 
Keep  off  the  Grass  Perpetual  & 
Sign  Plate.  Annual  Care 


Sign  Plate. 


t 


Height  from 
ground  20  in. 
whole  height 
26  in. 

Price  ea.,’  50c 


Height  from 
ground  10  in. 
whole  height 
26  in. 
Price,  3Sc. 

MARKER  FOR  LOT 
NUMBERS 

Diameter.  S in. 

Pin  to  go  in 
ground  7 in. 
Price  each,  15c 
Special  rate 
for  large  lots. 
Illustrated  cat- 
alogue sent  on 
appliratiou. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  ART  OUT-OF-DOORS 
IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AND  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Vol  XI,  No.  2.  CHICAGO,  APRIL,  1901,  Subscription  | 


T^ecs 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits  in- 
cluding Grapes.  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Flower= 
ing  Shrubs  for  public  and 
private  grounds.  Shade  Trees 
for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants,  Climbers,  etc. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  contains  accurate  and 
trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  and  is  replete 
wdth  practical  hints  indispen- 
sable to  planters ; it  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

ELLWANGER  & BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

£Atabli(the<l  over  60  Years. 

Mention  this  publication. 


NORWAY  MAPLES 

3 TO  4 INCHES  CALIPER,  14  TO  15  FEET  IN  HEIGHT. 

We  have  a fine  block  of  2,000  trees  that  have  been  grown  6 feet  apart, 
perfect  specimens  with  good  heads  and  perfectly  straight  trunks. 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  PROP. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES.  CHESTNUT  HILL.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES 
AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  a:  a:  a: 


Seedlings  and  Transplanted  Native 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Suitable  for 
Setting  in  Nursery  Rows. 


Large  and  well  developed  stock  for  Permanent  Planting.  SHADE 
TREES  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Healthy  and  well  rooted. 
STRONG  FIELD  GROWN  CLUMPS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS 

STOCK  FOR  PARKS,  CEHE  TERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES  A SPECIALTY 

Send  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  Contains  Prices 
of  Lar^e  and  Small  Trees,  and  for  Stock  in  Quantities. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hardy  Shrubs,  Plants  and  Climbers 

We  make  a specialty  of  collected  plants.  Transplanted 
stock  of  native  shrubs  and  hardy  plants  from  our  own  nur- 
series. All  the  popular  varieties.  Our  Pyrus  Brilliant^ 
issima.  Hibiscus  Crimson  Eye  are  unexcelled.  Send  list  of 
your  wants. 

WM.  F.  BASSETT  & SON,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR 
LIST  OF 
SPECIAL 
SURPLUS 
STOCK. 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS^  JR.« 
Ex*SuPT.  OF  Parks,  New  York  City. 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Suggestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  of  Home 
Grounds — Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Garden  s — 
Trees — Shrubs — Plants — Vines  — Resi- 
dential Parks,  Ffences,  Bridges  and 
Summer  Houses — List  of  Plants  for 
General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Parks 
and  Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cem- 
eteries— City  and  Village  Squares — • 
Railroad  Station  Grounds.  Size,  5x7^2; 
249  pages.  Binding, cloth.  Price,  $i,oo 
R.  J.  H/VIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO, 


Ours  have  stood  the  test  of  50  years. 
Seud  for  price  list. 

600  Acres.  13  Greenbonses.  Established  1852. 
PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

1200  Park  St.,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 


HARDY  AMERICAN  PLANTS 

FOR  SPRING  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  PLANTING. 

Headqvuirters  in  America  for  Native  Plants  and  Caroiina  Mountain  Fiovvers. 

RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  HEMLOCKS,  Etc. 

MANY  NEW  AND  RARE.  Write  for  Particulars  and  Catalogs. 

This  Stock  is  Hardy.  Nurseries  in  the  High  Carolina  Mountains. 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY Office,  Tremont  Building’,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


LARGE  STOCK 

ORNAMENTAL 

TREES 

Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

SKMt  FOB  SPECIAI,  I'KICES. 


MOUNT  AIRY  NURSERIES. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Japan  Maples, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc.,  suitable  for 
PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 

THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FOR  PRICES  BY  THE  CARLOAD 
OR  IN  SMALLER  OUANTITIES 
WRITE  TO 


make  a specialty  of  collecting  large 
clumps  of  Rhododendron  Maximum 
and  Kalmia  Latifolia  for  Parks,  Ceme- 
teries and  private  places.  During  the  last 
three  years  we  have  furnished  more  than 
fifty  carloads  of  these  plants. 

Remember  they  will  thrive  in  the  shade 
and  that  Rhode  Island  Kalmia  and  Rho- 
dodendrons are  the  best. 


L F,  KINNEY, 

KINGTON,  R.  I. 


Introduced  in  1896. 


It  Kills  Weeds  Scientifically. 

The 

Fairmount 

Weed 

Killer. 


Superintendents  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  also  Caretakers  of  Estates, 
should  investigate  its  merits  for  effectively  clearing  away  Weeds,  Grass 
and  Moss  from  paths  and  roadways. 

It  will  not  dissolve  or  injure  Marble  or  any  mineral  substance,  but  will 
clean  and  brighten  gravel  paths  and  roads.  One  dressing  will  keep  paths 
clear  for  three  to  six  months.  One  gallon  of  Weed  Killer  mixed  with 
forty  gallons  of  water  will  cover,  effectively,  100  to  150  square  yards  of 
surface. 

Net  prices,  F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia,  as  follows:  One-half  gallon,  75 
cents;  one  gallon,  $1.25;  five  gallons,$6.00;  ten  gallons,  $11.00.  Cash  must 
accompany  all  orders  of  five  gallons  or  less.  If  your  Seedsman  cannot 
supply  you,  write  direct  to  the  only  manufacturers. 


Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory, 

N.  W.  Corner  Broad  St.  and  Fairmount  Ave.  = PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Ill 
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WATER  LILIES 

From  lOo  to  #85  Each. 

All  the  standard  varieties  and  latest 
novelties  in  Hardy  and  Teodor  Nymphae* 
as.  Lotuses.  Victoria  Kegia  and  Aquatics. 
We  are  the  largest  water  lily  growers  in 
America,  and  being  out  in  the  country 
where  land  is  cheap  and  ponds  abundant, 
are  able  to  offer  the  best  stock  at  the 
t lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

CEO.  B.  MOULDER, 

Lily  Park.  The  Water  Lily  Specialist, 
Box  11.  Smith’s  Grove.  Kentucky. 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY, 

the  only  paper  of  its  class. 


HOBSON’S  PARK  AND  LAWN 

T vA/elvie 
Patterns 

Any  1-ength 

Best 

-T-i 

yVlaterial  and 

Handsomely 

F'inished. 

Low  rates  of  freight 
from  our  works 
TATAMY,  PA. 
to  all  points. 

Write  for  our 
New  List,  No.  123. 

HOBSON  CO.,  Manufacturers,  16  State  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


*** 


Memorials  in  Granite  and  bronze 

FOR  CEMETERIES  AND  PARKS 


Receiving  Vault  at  Mt.  Elliot  Cemetery,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Designed  and  Erected  by  Harrison  Granite  Co. 

HARRISON  GRANITE  CO. 


TO  BE  ERECTED  IN  ANY  PART 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Granite  Works,  Offic,  4^  E.  23cl  St. 

BARRE,  VT.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS 
SUBMITTED  FOR... 

PUBLIC  MONUMENTS  ^ ^ ^ 
CHAPELS,  RECEIVING  VAULTS  ^ 
MAUSOLEUMS,  SARCOPHAGI.  Etc. 


Aside  from  the  satisfying  sense  of  security 
it  begets,  nothing  really  adds  so  much  to  the 
general  attraction  of  a cemetery  as 

• A Handsome  Fence 

It  must  be  high  enough  and  strong  enough  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  out  all  marauders  and  insure  against  the 
tresspass  of  the  disinterested  or  thoughtless. 


A fence  singularly  well  adapted  to  this  use  is  the 


hdriittdtt  ss?" 

It  improves  tlie  appearance  of  all  enclosures  and  is  so  well 
made  and  of  such  good  material  that  it  will  last  indefinitely. 
It  harbors  no  weeds  and  will  not  blow  down  nor  can  it  be 

burned  up.  Should  al- 
ways be  put  up  with  our 

Steel  Posts  and 
Ornamental 
Steel  Gates 

We  also  manufacture 
ornamental  aud  durable 
Tree  Guards, 
splendid  protection  for 
trees  in  public  places. 
Our  Steel 
Hitching  Posts 
are  a great  convenieuce 
when  set  along  cemetery 
drive  ways 

Send  for 
Free 

Catalogue.... 


mMliBi 


IAN  IHFG.  CO.  Box  63,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.  50  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
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Badger  Wire  and  Pottery  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

Wire  and  Iron  Work 

For  Ail  Purposes. 

/V\IL\A//\IJK.EE,  W/IS, 


No.  213.  Wroug'ht  Steel  Park  Settee. 
Besides  the  above  we  manufacture  Eig^ht  other 
styles  of  wrought,  steel,  wire,  and  cast  iron 
settees.  Also  the  most  extensive  line  of 

IRON  VASES 


Water  Lillies. 

DREER’S  Headqucirters 

NURSERIESi  of  all  kinds. 


We  strongly  recommend  in- 
tending- planters  to  procure  dor- 
mant tubers  of  tender  Nympliaeas 
now,  ana  start  them  indoors,  thus 
securing  strong  plants  for  plant- 
ing out  at  proper  season,  and 
also  save  express  charges,  pos- 
sible damage,  and  check  to 
growth  of  plants.  We  are 
pleased  to  furnish  estimates  and 
make  selections  for  any  plans  or 
for  any  section  of  the  country, 
also  to  offer  practical  suggestions 
to  those  intending  planting  large 
or  small  ponds. 

DREER’S  GARDEN  CALEN- 
DAR FOR  1901  contains  illustra- 
tions and  descriptions  of  our  full 
line  of  Aquatic  Plants,  and  is 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 


To  be  had  anywhere. 

Wire  and  Iron  Fences 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Catalogue  Sent  on  Application, 


The  Latest  and 
Best 


NEW  MODEL 

“Easy” 

Lawn  Mower 


^T^^^E  only  Mower  made  that  will  cut  Borders, 
Mounds,  Terraces  and  all  kinds  of  uneven 
surfaces  with  the  same  ease  and  efficiency  as 
the  smoothest  lawn. 

Front  cut.  Steel  Open  Roller.  Noiseless  in 
operation.  Mows  Terraces,  Mounds,  Borders 
and  close  to  Walls  and  Fences.  Detachable 
Handle.  Hooking  Knives,  easily  sharpened. 
Does  not  leave  the  lawn  streaked.  Mower  al- 
ways runs  on  cut  portion  of  the  lawn.  Seven 
sizes  for  hand  use. 

BLAIR  MANFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 

FRUIT  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  Etc. 

Wholesale  and  Retail. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS,  = Waukegan,  Illinois. 


PARK  and 


I GEMETERYJ 


Is  a very  useful 

and  practical  I 

paper.  j; 

I J A.  Pettigrew  I 

i Supt. 

! Boston,  Mass. 


24  ft.  l;2  ft. 


C EyERGREEIS 
i g\  L-a  Ca  DECIDVOVS 

Hardiest  stock  in  America.  Standard  varie- 
ties, practically  adapted  to  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery planting.  No  imported  stock,  all  home 
grown.  Catalogue  free  for  the  asking.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants  and  we  will  quote  you 
low  prices.  Special  price  to  Landscape  Arch- 
itects and  Park  and  Cemetery  Associations. 

Evergreen  Nursery  Co. 

Established  30  yrs.  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 


CEMETERY 


SEND  US  A 
ROUGH  SKETCH 
OF  WHAT  YOU 
WANT,  AND  WE 
WILL  SUBMIT 
DESIGNS. 


fENCES 


WE  CARRY  IN 
STOCK  HUNDREDS 
OF  DESIGNS,  AND 
OUR  PRICES 
WILL  ALWAYS 
BE  FOUND  RIGHT. 


Sendlfor  Catalogue  covering  our  line  of  Fences.  The  largest  assortment  carried  by  any  house  in  the  world. 

THE  H_JDLO\A/.S/\YLOE  WIRE  CO.,  5^^  ST.  LOUIS.  TWO. 
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Reservoir  and 
Center 
Drainage 
Vases. 

50  Styles. 
cAkxjay  in  Stock. 


Iron  and 

Wire  Chairs 
and  Settees  . * * * 

Large  Variety. 
c/3l<ways  in  Stock. 


LAWN  MOWERS. 


LAWN  ROLLERS. 


NO.  B.  870-  ARCH. 


Thejabove  illustration  represents  our  No.  B.  870  wroug-ht  steel  Arch  with  our  No.  B.  75  Drive  Gates,  and  No.  B.  238  Ornamental  Walk  Gate  Posts. 
Ii  also  represents  three  styles  of  fences,  ‘‘C.”  “D.”  and  ‘‘“K.”  It  also  shows  two  methods  of  finishing  fences  next  to  arches. 

Any  of  our  various  styles  of  gates  can  be  used  in  these  arches.  Parties  desiring  to  investigate  the  cost  of  this  style  of  work  with  a view  of  pur- 
chasing will  please  correspond  with  us,  giving  as  near  as  possible  the  measurements,  arrangement  of  gates,  etc.  Approximate  prices  can  be  given 
w’ithout  accurate  measurements.  We  have  many  other  styles  of  archways. 

Wrought  steel  arches  are  much  more  durable,  have  a nicer  appearance  and  are  less  expensive  than  the  old  style  clumsy  CAST  IRON  ARCHES. 


IlluHtrates  a CEMETERY  LOT  Enclosed  with  our  No.  B 408  Pattern  SPECIAL  STEEL  FENCE. 

Our  No.  B.  728  Walk  Gate,  and  our  No.  B.  668  Entrance  Arch.  No.  B.  241J4  Ornamental  Gate  Posts  and  1 inch  scjuare  Steel  Corner  Pt)sts.  The 
Arch  can  be  omitted.  This  is  the  finest  and  most  substantial  Cemetery  Lot  Fence  made.  We  also  show  our  No.  S I Viola  Reservoir  Vase  on  Crane 
Pedestal,  and  our  No.  52  Wrought  Steel  Settee.  Address 

BARBEE  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS, 

44  AND  46  DEARBORN  STREET.  CHICAGO 


The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  Low  Price  but  High  Oracle,  Mechanically  and  Honestly  constructed  Steel  Fences  in  the  United 
States.  Catalogues,  giving  full  information  as  to  Every  Detail  of  Material  and  Construction  sent  on  application.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  of  us 
“Unslght  and  Unseen.”  SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  FENCE  CATALOGUE,  No.  B 5«. 


Always  mention  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  when  writing  advertisers. 
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HOBSON'S 


STANDARD 
HORSE -CARTS. 


In  every  way  superior 
to  and  cheaper  than 
wheel-wright  work. 
Best  quality  thoroughly- 
seasoned  material. 
Warranted. 

Twelve  Styles,  Two 
and  Four-Wheel,  Wide 
and  Narrow  Tires,  Steel 
Alxes.  Low  rates  of 
freight  from  our  Works, 
Tatamy,  Ma,,  to  all 
points. 

For  years  acknow- 
ledged by  users  to  have 
no  equal.  Adopted  by 
farmers,  contractors, 
miners,  gardeners,  cem- 
etery auihorities,  etc., 
wherever  the  best  is 
w.inted. 

Manufactured  by 


HOBSOIN  & CO., 

Ottlce,  No.  16  State  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


NOVELTIES  IN 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CARNATIONS, 

CAN  NAS  AND 

GERANIUMS  OUR  specialty, 

Datnlogue  iiotr  ready.  Free  to  applicants. 


I Deciduous  Trees  . . . 


Including  Oaks,  Maples,  Oriental  Plane,  etc  , by 
the  thousand.  Flowering  Shrubs,  a complete  as- 
sortment of  various  sizes;  quality  unsurpased. 
Hedge  Plants,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous. 
Hemlock  and  Norway  Spruce,  also  California 
Privet  in  quantity.  Climbers,  Honeysuckles, 
Clematis,  Ampelopsis,  Irises,  Roses,  etc. 

All  the  above  in  immense  numbers,  and  can  name  liberal  rates  in  quantity. 
Personal  inspection  invited.  Correspondence  solicited.* 


THE  H'M.  H.  MOON  COMPANY, 


MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


NUKSERIES:  30  miles  from  Phila.  60  miles  from  New  York. 
Phila.  Office,  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 


NATHAN,  SMITH  & SON,  Adrian,  Mich. 


ORNAMENTAL  ^ 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Herbaceous,  Per- 
ennials, Ferns,  Climbers  and  Trail- 
ers at  whole- ale.  Send  for  Catalog. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  & SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


Shrubs.  Roses  and  all  Hardv  Plants  For  Parks, 

■■  Cemeteries 

and  private  estates.  Low  prices,  reliable  stock,  large  variety.  Jap- 
anese Maples,  Hardy  Rhododendrons,  Rosa  Rugosa,  etc.  Catalogues 

Fred’k  W.  Kelsey,  150  Broadway,  New  York 


GRASS  SEED 


CHOICE  RE-CLEANED  SEED  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Dreer's  Permanent  Pasture  Mixture  cannot  be  excelled 
for  producing  abundant  hay  crops,  and  luxurious  after- 
math.  Pull  line  of  all  Srasses  and  clovers,  also  special 
mixtures  for  Lawns. Golf  Links,  etc.  Ciircular  and  prices 
on  application.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  McCORMICK  VERTICAL  LITE  MOWER  AT  WORK  IS  GRANT  PARK,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

This  Mower  is  especially  constructed  for  work  in  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  It  is  the  only  practical  Mower  for  use  among-st 
monuments,  trees,  etc.,  as  the  bar  can  be  raised  and  tozvered  hy  the  driver  zvhile  he  retnains  seated  without  stopping  the  teatn. 
Write  at  once  for  a copy  of  the  McCormick  Catalogue  to  the 

Advertising  Department,  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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WASHINGTON.  A matter  of  more  than  ordinary 

THE  CITY  importance  is  now  well  organized 

BEAUTIFUL  beautify,  as  it  is  expressed,  the 

city  of  Washington.  Washington  has  already  been 
recognized  as  a beautiful  city,  but  its  condition  did 
not  nearly  approach  what  its  importance  as  the  seat 
of  this  great  government  demanded.  However,  cer- 
tain features  of  municipal  improvement  have  char- 
acterized its  progress,  which  may  now  be  developed 
to  their  limit  under  the  broad  promises,  which  the 
reputation  of  the  experts  called  in  to  design  and 
superintend,  hold  out.  In  the  appointment  of  such 
men  on  the  working  commitee  as  Daniel  H.  Burn- 
ham and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Senator  McMillan, 
who  is  the  acting  spirit  of  the  Senate  committee,  has 
adopted  a wise  course,  and  one  that  may  be  depended 
upon  to  secure  results  which  will  be  a satisfaction  to 
the  country  at  large. 

THE  FORCE  OF  The  movement  to  create  a beautiful 
EXAMPLE  q£  Washington,  in  itself  of  im- 

mense importance  considering  the  position  that  city 
holds  in  the  United  States,  will  at  this  time  exert  a 
far-reaching  influence  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. In  a number  of  cities  organizations  in  various 
lines  of  artistic  and  educational  work  have  been  study- 
ing  prospects  and  conditions  in  order  to  develop  a 
practicable  scheme  of  improvement,  which  would  en- 
gender the  requisite  enthusiasm  among  those  in  posi- 
tion to  push  such  a cause  to  completion.  The  work, 
therefore,  now  inaugurated  in  Washington  should 


undoubtedly  stimulate  representative  workers  in  this 
field  in  such  cities  to  go  ahead  and  do  likewise.  The 
force  of  example  is  a powerful  factor  in  many  lines 
of  human  effort,  and  it  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
general  question  of  outdoor  improvement.  The  im- 
provement of  parks  and  cemeteries  in  the  larger 
towns  lends  a direct  though  unseen  force  in  the  same 
line  of  work  in  the  near-by  towns  and  villages,  while 
the  well-kept  and  happily  designed  home  grounds 
exert  an  influence  like  the  “little  leaven”  that  finally 
leavens  the  whole.  The  devotees  of  the  movement 
for  outdoor  improvement  may  well  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  project  to  improve  our  Capital 
city. 


effect  of  politics 

ON  CHICAGO  PARKS 


The  Chicago  press  has  become 
thoroughly  in  earnest  in  its 
endeavor  to  reform  the  man- 
agement of  Lincoln  Park  and  the  West  Side  park 
system  of  Chicago,  which  under  the  political  control 
which  has  been  exercised  for  the  past  decade,  mor^ 
or  less,  have  become  a disgrace  to  the  municipality. 
As  a matter  of  fact  Lincoln  Park  is  a national  object 
lesson  in  park  ethics,  not  on  account  of  its  beauty 
and  the  good  effect  it  has  in  relation  to  the  public, 
but  for  its  positive  exemplification  of  the  absolutely 
destructive  influences  which  baneful  political  methods 
exert  on  pqblic  parks.  The  people  of  Chicago  are 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  situation,  and  bills  have 
been  introduced  into  the  legislature  designed  to  rem- 
edy both  the  abuses  and  effects  of  the  past  pernicious 
conditions. 


THE  COUNTRY  It  is  a fact,  but  not  one  that  min- 
SCHOOLHOUSE  isters  to  our  national  pride,  that 
the  country  schoolhouse  seldom  presents  a satisfac- 
tory appearance  after  the  first  coat  of  paint  wears 
off.  The  halo  of  reverence  with  which  we  invest  it 
in  our  memories  disappears  when  actually  seen,  after 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  it  is  a pity  too,  because  the 
neglect  which  has  fallen  to  its  lot  has  been  a poor 
method  of  maintaining  the  influence  which  it  should 
always  exert  on  the  young.  In  these  days  of  grow- 
ing concern  regarding  the  external  surroundings  of 
our  public  places,  it  becomes  an  excellent  plan  to 
begin  reform  in  the  country  with  the  schoolhouse, 
and  to  this  end  it  should  be  inculcated  into  every 
school  teacher  the  educational  value  of  well-arranged 
natural  surroundings  about  his  or  her  schoolhouse. 
In  the  country  places  it  is  so  easy  to  obtain  plants 
and  shrubs,  the  horticulturists  are  now  rising  to  the 
occasion  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  help,  and, 
even  the  nurserymen  are  beginning  to  show  an  open 
hand  in  donating  to  the  cause  of  the  outdoor  im- 
provement of  the  schoolhouse. 
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A BROAD  FIELD  The  remarkable  gifts  of  Mr. 

FOR  BENEFICENCE  Andrew  Carnegie  toward 

the  establishment  of  public  libraries  in  our  citieSj 
the  end  of  which  is  not  yet,  is  another  indication  of 
the  trend  of  benevolence  in  the  United  States,  and 
an  evidence  that,  provided  the  people  make  proper 
use  of  such  gifts,  the  intelligence  of  the  masses  will 
surely  check  what  evil  tendencies  the  present  devel- 
opments of  commercial  life  may  evolve  in  relation  to 
our  higher  national  existence.  But  this  trend  of 
benevolence  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  facili- 
ties and  pleasures  of  city  life  diverts  the  attention 
of  the  general  well-wisher  of  his  fellow-man  to  the 
sharp  contrast  it  creates  with  the  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities of  country  life,  until  theory  and  practice  pre- 
sent paradoxical  conditions.  In  a certain  measure 
the  public  press  as  well  as  other  forces  have  been 
active  in  their  efforts  to  turn  the  tide  of  population 
from  the  city  to  the  country,  to  ameliorate  to  some 
extent  the  sad  conditions  often  prevailing  in  cities 
from  an  over-supply  of  labor  and  other  causes,  while 
wealthy  and  otherwise  public-spirited  men,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  adding  to  the  attractiveness 
of  city  life  by  numerous  gifts  of  varied  educational 
and  economical  value,  thus  in  a sense  offsetting  the 
effects  of  the  first  named  movement.  The  needs  of 
the  country  have  most  certainly  been  overlooked, 
and  a study  of  the  situation  today  would  show  how 
eagerly  a library  would  be  welcomed  in  the  great, 
majority  of  small  towns.  Scarcely  a town  of  i,ooo 
inhabitants  exists  without  a woman’s  club  or  some 
such  organization,  and  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  the 
great  need  in  such  places  is  a library.  Then  again, 
the  public  schoolhouse  sorely  needs  attention,  and 
this  could  be  made  so  easily  the  attractive  spot  of 
the  town.  It  could  become  the  very  center  of  all 
that  is  promising  in  the  intelligent  progress  of  the 
small  community,  where  by  properly  designed  nat- 
ural surroundings,  and  internal  useful  accessories, 
the  uplifting  influences  would  be  all-powerful.  The 
amount  of  money  required  for  a properly  equipped 
library  or  museum  in  a fairly  large  city  would  found 
a score  of  country  permanent  improvements,  and 
while  not  so  prominent  a memorial  of  man’s  human- 
ity to  man,  it  would  subdivide  the  bounty  while  at 
the  same  time  spreading  the  good  name  and  influ- 
ence of  the  donor  in  a manner  conducive  to  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  good. 

PERPETUAL  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Cemetery  Commissioners  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  attention  is  called  to  the  falling  off  in 
the  receipts  for  the  annual  care  of  lots  by  the  lot- 
owners,  and  a short  sermon  is  preached  on  the  ad- 
visability of  providing  for  such  care  by  investing  in 
the  perpetual  care  fund.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  advice,  for  while  thought- 


lessness or  carelessness  should  not  be  admitted  as 
excuses  for  failure  to  maintain  proper  care  of  the  last 
resting  place  of  our  dead,  the  exigencies  of  life  at 
the  present  day  are  so  absorbing  and  yet  oftentimes 
so  conflicting,  that  such  dereliction  of  duty,  involving 
no  practical  harm  to  the  living,  is  no  wonder.  The 
amount  required  to  be  set  aside  for  investment  for 
the  purpose  of  the  perpetual  care  of  the  family  lot 
is  so  comparatively  small,  that  little  sacrifice  is  re- 
quired, and  to  aid  those  financially  unable  to  meet 
such  immediate  demand,  rriany  cemetery  associations 
have  arranged  methods  of  payment  that  are  elastic 
enough  to  meet  every  ordinary  condition.  The  care 
of  the  cemetery  lot  becomes  a duty  of  every  lot- 
owner;  a disorderly,  unkempt  lot  is  not  only  degrad- 
ing to  the  owner,  and  a reflection  upon  his  person- 
ality and  ownership,  but  it  is  unfortunately  degrading 
to  the  surroundings,  and  detracts  from  the  appear- 
ance and  value  of  not  only  the  contiguous  lots,  but 
all  those  of  the  section  and  vicinity  within  the  range 
of  vision.  On  the  other  hand  the  advantages  of  the 
perpetual  care  system  are  apparent;  it  obviates  all 
necessity  of  stated  periods  of  attention,  and  no  fur- 
ther call  upon  the  purse  strings,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  lot  owner  may  rest  assured  that  better  care 
is  given  than,  individually,  he  could  possibly  give  it 
himself,  and  that  care  is  in  season  and  out  of  season 
constant  and  effective. 

A CEMETERY  One  of  the  most  harassing  ques- 
PRCFBLEM  tions  pertaining  to  cemetery  man- 

agement is  that  connected  with  the  collection  of  ac- 
counts due  upon  lots  in  which  burials  have  been 
made  prior  to  the  full  liquidation  of  the  cemetery’s 
claims  upon  them.  And  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  made  to  remedy  the  evil,  there  are  very  few 
cemeteries  which  have  not  had  to  face  the  difficulty. 
The  penalty  of  removing  the  body  or  bodies  within 
a time  limit  unless  satisfaction  is  assured  carries  with 
it  a strong  element  of  danger  for  the  prosecutor,  and 
because  the  sanctity  of  the  dead  has  been  a powerful 
sentiment  with  enlightened  nations  for  ages.  Within 
our  own  knowledge  the  courts  have  invariably 
leaned  in  their  judgment  toward  respecting  the  re- 
pose of  the  dead,  and  only  in  the  case  of  public 
necessity  has  such  disturbance  been,  so  to  speak, 
unreservedly  acquiesced  in.  The  rule  which  appears 
to  have  worked  best  in  this  difficult  and  unpleasant 
problem  is  that  of  the  right  of  the  cemetery,  stated 
in  its  contracts,  of  removal  of  bodies  so  situated  into 
lots  equal  in  value,  less  expenses,  to  the  amount 
already  paid  on  account  of  the  lot  in  question,  and 
as  this  has  been  done  with  the  consent  of  the  delin- 
quent purchaser,  no  difficulties  have  arisen.  The 
laws  of  the  various  states,  wherein  cemetery  laws 
have  been  at  all  carefully  considered,  are  generally 
inadequate  on  this  particular  feature  of  cemetery 
business. 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

THE  WEBSTER  SCHOOL  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

What  some  people  call  fads  at  first  often  develop 
into  a necessity.  The  treatment  of  school  grounds 
has  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  educators  and 
enterprising  citizens  with  marked  results  in  the  im- 
provement in  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  improve- 
ment has  been  made. 


WEBSTER  SCHOOL,  BEFORE  IMPROVEMENT. 


One  instance  of  such  progressive  development  is 
displayed  in  the  Webster  school,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Situated  in  a residential  district,  the  children  being 


by  hardy  shrubs  such  as  Spiraea,  Japanese  roses, 
vibernums,  etc.,  which  are  easy  of  growth  and  require 
little  care. 

The  space  immediately  adjoining  the  building  was 
divided  into  small  beds  edged  about  with  brick,  with 
the  intention  of  giving  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
experiment  in  the  growth  of  plants.  This  area  at 
jiresent  is  filled  mostly  with  annuals,  which  flower 
quite  profusely. 

Vines  were  also  planted  against  the  building  and 
thus  far  has  relieved  the  barren  effect.  At  one  side 
of  the  yard  is  a high  board  fence  against  which  is  a 
narrow,  one  foot  wide  strip,  filled  with  herbaceous 
plants  and  perennials.  There  are  755  pupils  in  the 
school  and  the  question  of  depriving  the  children  of 
play-room  is  answered  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
rough  play  or  running  allowed  during  recess  time,  as 
many  of  the  children  in  the  younger  classes  were  in- 
jured. It  is  a grammar  school  of  all  grades. 

The  area  allotted  to  the  lawns  is  small,  and  yet  it 
is  regarded  with  pride  by  all  the  children,  it  being 
the  first  effort  in  this  direction,  and  the  best  gram- 
mar school  yard  in  Cambridge.  The  principal  notes 
no  treading  of  the  lawns,  neither  do  the  children  pick 
the  flowers. 

To  buy  seeds  and  materials  a collection  is  taken  in 


WEBSTER  SCHOOL,  AFTER  PLANTING  AND  REMOVING  FENCE. 


largely  of  foreign  parentage,  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  brighten  the  surroundings  of  the  school. 

Formerly  the  school  yard  was  wholly  paved  with 
brick  and  an  iron  fence  followed  the  street  line,  the 
whole  yard  presenting  a barren  waste  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  trees  struggling  in  the  brick. 

The  principal,  Col.  John  D.  Billings,  conceived  the 
idea  of  adorning  the  yard  and,  enlisting  the  Cam- 
bridge Park  Commission  in  the  idea,  they  procured 
a plan  from  their  landscape  architects  for  the  im- 
provement. 

The  iron  fence  was  removed  and  the  brick  pave- 
ment between  building  and  street  was  replaced  with 
good  soil.  Small  lawns  were  called  for,  surrounded 


the  school  amounting  to  between  thirty  and  forty  dol- 
lars each  year.  The  care  falls  to  the  janitor,  who  takes 
particular  pride  in  its  appearance  even  during  the 
summer  months,  watering  and  tending  the  lawns  and 
plants.  As  an  incident  of  the  influence  of  the  change 
in  the  grounds  and  the  principal,  it  is  w'orthy  of  note 
that  a small  square  in  the  vicinity  was  usually  devoid 
of  grass  and  badly  mutilated,  while  now  a good  lawn 
and  growing  shrubs  greet  the  eye. 

Taking  this  effort  as  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done  to  beautify  school  grounds  of  small  area  in 
cities,  does  it  not  show  the  opportunity  that  could  be 
made  of  the  larger  country  school  grounds.  Not  long 
since  a teacher  remarked  that  it  would  be  a great 
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help  to  her  in  teaching  nature  study  if  she  could  have 
a small  plot  in  which  to  grow  spring  bulbs,  seeds,  etc., 
instead  of  relying  wholly  upon  the  methods  of  ger- 
mination now  used.  Certainly  the  methods  of  teach- 


A CORNER,  SHOWING  PEANTiNG  AND  FLOWERBED. 

ing  have  advanced  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and 
why  should  not  the  surroundings  of  the  school  con- 
tribute in  its  silent  way  to  the  better  and  larger 
growth  of  the  child.  Impressions  in  childhood  of 
pleasant  surroundings  will  surely  develop  the  larger 
mind  and  sympathetic  response  to  all  improvements 
made  by  the  city  authorities  or  local  societies.  It  is 
education  by  example. 

Herbert  J.  Kellaway. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SURVEYING  METHODS  IN  THE 
SERVICE  OF  THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

Photography  has  been  applied  on  an  extensive 
scale  to  surveys  of  rugged  mountain  regions  in  Italy 
and  her  colonial  possessions  and  the  west  shore  ol 
the  Red  Sea  (Erythrea)  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Military  Geographical  Institute,  notably  by  L.  P. 
Paganini;  in  France  by  Col.  A.  Laussedal,  now  direc- 
tor of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  by  Com- 
mandants Javary,  Moessard  and  Legros,  Dr.  Le  Bon 
and  others ; in  Austria  by  Professors  Steiner,  Solezal, 
the  Engineers  Pollack,  Hafferl  and  Lechner,  Major 
Hubl  and  others ; in  Germany  by  Dr.  Meydenbaur, 
Dr.  Doergens,  Dr.  Hauck,  Dr.  Vogel,  Dr.  Koppe, 
Dr.  Finsterwalder,  Dr.  Pietsch,  Prof.  Jordan  and 


others ; in  Canada  under  Capt.  E.  Deville,  Surveyor- 
General  of  Dominion  Lands,  and  in  the  United  States 
by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  photographic  surveying  methods  have  also 
been  successfully  used  by  explorers,  topographers, 
military  engineers,  meteorologists,  archaeologists, 
geologists,  hydrographers,  etc.  Surveys,  made  with 
the  aid  of  photography,  may  be  distinguished  as  fol- 
lows : 

Photogrammetry  (or  metrophotography)  applies 
to  the  art  of  constructing  and  drawing  the  elevations 
and  ground  plans  of  buildings  and  architectural 
structures,  based  on  perspective  views  or  photographs 
of  the  same.  Photogrammetry  is  often  used  by  archi- 
tects when  renovating  old  buildings  and  also  wheil 
erecting  new  buildings,  to  obtain  periodical  records 
of  the  progress  made  with  the  building  at  stated  time 
intervals ; by  archaeologists  for  the  pictorial  record- 
ing of  historical  structures  and  monuments,  to  pre- 
serve their  dimensions,  as  well  as  their  general  ap- 
pearance at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

Phototopography  (or  topophotography)  embraces 
all  topographic  surveys  based  on  perspective  (pho- 
tographic) views  of  the  terrene. 

Photographic  surveys  embrace  all  surveys,  based 
on  photographic  data,  which  do  not  include  the  oro- 
graphic development  of  the  terrene. 

Iconometry  (“icon”  picture,  and  “metron”  meas- 
ure) implies  the  measuring  or  the  determination  of 
dimensions  of  objects  from  their  perspectives.  This 
term  may  well  be  applied  to  the  graphic  constructions 
by  means  of  which  the  perspective  views  are  converted 
into  horizontal  (orthogonal)  projections  like  ground- 
plans  of  buildings  or  maps  of  areas.  Iconometry  is 
the  converse  of  perspective  drawing,  and  it  embraces 
the  office  work  of  a photographic  and  phototopo- 
graphic  survey,  when  the  plotting  is  done  graphically. 

Generally  speaking,  the  same  methods  are  followed 
in  phototopography  as  in  plane-tabling,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  in  the  former  the  actual  plane  table  work 
is  done  in  the  office  instead  of  in  the  field  as  in  th* 
latter.  The  iconometric  draughtsman  utilizes  the  per- 
spective views  or  photographs  of  the  terrene  which  is 
to  be  mapped  in  the  office,  in  a manner  analogous  to 
that  in  which  the  plane-tabler  plots  the  topography  in 
the  field.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
is  done  in  the  office  instead  of  in  the  field  as  in  the 
closer  sense,  are  primarily  and  essentially  graphic 
arts,  based  upon  graphic  or  pictorial  records.  In- 
strumental observations,  together  with  the  needea 
computations  being  required  only  to  furnish  such  ele- 
ments as  may  be  needed  to  make  the  graphic  transpo- 
sitions, to  convert  the  perspectives  into  orthogonal 
projections  or  plans,  and  also  to  obtain  needed  checks, 
or  to  secure  a proper  control  for  the  work  in  its 
entirety. 

In  both  phototopography  and  plane-tabling  the  so- 
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called  control  points  of  the  terrene-formations  are 
mapped  by  means  of  visual  rays  or  lines  of  direction, 
drawn  from  different  stations  to  identical  points,  their 
cartographic  positions  being  fixed  as  the  points  ol 
intersection  of  such  lines,  observed  and  plotted  from 
different  stations. 

With  the  plane-table  such  intersections  are  made 
by  bisecting  the  objects  or  signals  with  the  sighting- 
device  of  the  alidade,  and  actually  drawing  the  lines 
of  direction  observed  from  the  occupied  and  plotted 
stations  to  such  bisected  points,  upon  the  plane-table 
sheet. 

In  phototopography  the  lines  of  direction  to  the 
various  points,  identified  on  different  panorama  views 
and  selected  for  plotting  are  found  by  transposing 
linear  measurements,  taken  from  the  views,  which 
together  with  the  constants  of  the  surveying  camera 
will  enable  the  iconometrical  draughtsman  to  locate 
graphically  the  lines  of  direction  and  plot  the  identi- 
fied points  as  intersections  of  their  corresponding 
lines  of  direction.  If  the  bearing  of  any  well-defined 
point,  shown  on  the  panorama-view,  from  the  camera 
station  is  known  or  plotted,  then  the  bearing  of,  or 
the  direction  to,  any  other  pictured  point  from  the 
plotted  station  can  be  plotted  iconometrically. 

The  work  of  drawing  in  the  horizontal  contours, 
after  a sufficient  number  of  control  points  of  the' ter- 
rene have  been  located  on  the  chart  (both  in  the  geo- 
graphical and  hypometrical  sense)  is  done  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  when  plane-tabling,  except  that 
the  iconometric  draughtsman  may  more  frequently 
refer  back  to  the  pictured  perspectives  of  the  terrene, 
while  the  plane-tabler  seldom  will  see  the  terrene 
again  under  the  same  conditions  and  never  from  the 
same  point  of  view  after  once  leaving  one  station 
unless  the  plane-tabler  returns  to  reoccupy  stations. 
The  iconometric  draughtsman  studies  the  pano- 
rama views  in  the  same  way  in  the  ofifice  as  the  plane- 
tabler  subjects  the  terrene,  surrounding  his  station  to 
a critical  inspection  to  grasp  its  salient  features  and 
plot  the  characteristic  terrene  forms  on  the  map  to 
make  the  latter  a faithful  translation  of  the  natural 
forms. 

The  phototopographic  surveying  method  is  pe- 
culiarly well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  landscape 
architect  and  gardener.  It  is  particularly  well  adapted 
for  making  several  designs  or  plans  of  the  same  place 
in  order  to  show  different  treatments,  with  modifica- 
tions of  the  road  systems,  showing  differences  in  eco- 
nomic and  scenic  effects  when  retaining  more  or  less 
of  the  trees  already  standing  for  comparing  and 
weighing  results  from  different  changes  in  terrene 
forms  produced  by  more  or  less  grading,  etc. 

When  making  a phototopographic  survey  of  an 
area  to  be  improved  by  the  landscape  architect  the 
latter  will  be  in  a position,  after  the  field  work  has 
been  accomplished,  to  make  any  number  of  prelimi- 


nary plots  at  his  leisure  in  the  office  sufficiently  accu- 
rate for  comparative  studies,  by  plotting  only  salient 
features  of  the  terrene  forms  (including  only  such 
cultural  and  artificial  details  as  he  wishes  to  incor- 
porate in  the  particular  design  or  plan)  and,  later, 
after  a decision  has  been  made  which  of  the  various 
schemes  is  to  be  adopted,  a more  detailed  and  accu- 
rate plan  may  be  plotted,  on  a large  scale  if  desired, 
from  the  original  field  records  of  the  first  and  only 
survey.  Subsequent  visits  to  the  ground  for  supply- 
ing additional  measurements,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
when  using  the  ordinary  surveying  methods,  being 
entirely  uncalled  for,  as  all  data  are  culled  and  gar- 
nered in  the  first  survey  if  the  camera  stations  were 
judiciously  placed  to  give  a full  contour  of  the  ter- 
rene. 

As  with  the  plane-table,  any  desired  degree  of  accu- 
racy in  the  phototopographic  survey  may  be  obtained 
simply  by  selecting  the  camera  stations  sufficiently 
close  together  to  obtain  a full  control  of  all  salient 
features.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  well- 
selected  plane-table  stations,  for  a given  area,  will  also 
be  good  camera  stations. 

J.  A.  Flemer. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  phototopographic 
m.ethods  the  titles  of  a few  works  treating  on  that 
subject  and  published  in  different  countries  are  given: 

“Photographic  Surveying” — E.  Deville,  Ottawa, 

1895- 

“Photographic  Surveying” — Henry  A.  Reed,  John 
Wiley  & Sons,  New  York. 

“Phototopographic  Methods  and  Instruments” — 
Appendix  No.  10,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Report  for  1897. 

“LTconometrie  et  la  Metrophotographie” — A. 
Laussedat,  Annales  du  Conservatoire  National  des 
Arts  et  Metiers,  2d  serie,  1892-93. 

“Conference  de  Metrophotographie” — A.  Lausse- 
dat, Revue  Scientifique,  No.  26,  I;  No.  23,  II;  Pans, 
1894,  No.  19  Rue  des  Saints-Peres. 

“Principes  Fundamentaux  de  la  Photogramme- 
trie” — E.  Monet,  Soc.  d’Editions  scient.,  Paris. 

“La  Fotografia  in  Italia” — L.  P.  Paganini,  Rivista 
Marittima,  1889. 

“Nuovi  Appunti  di  Eototopografia” — L.  P.  Pa- 
ganini, Rivista  Marittima,  1894. 

“Die  Photographische  Messkunst” — Prof.  F. 
Schiffner,  Halle,  1892. 

“Die  Anwendung  der  Photographie  in  der  Prak- 
tischen  Messkuust” — E.  Dolezal,  Halle,  and  S.  W. 

“Topografia  Eotografica” — Ciriaca  de  Triarte  & 
Leandro  Navarro,  Madrid,  39  Atocha,  1899. 


I believe  that  to  make  a country  beautiful  wilt  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  make  its  people  happy  and  contented. 
Nothing  will  do  more  to  encourage  patriotism  than  to  have 
the  surroundings  of  our  homes  so  attractive  that  they  will  be 
loved  and  admired. — O.  C.  Simonds. 
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NYSSAS  OR  SOUR  GUMS, 

The  Sour  Gums,  or  Nyssas,  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  trees  in  early  fall,  but  their  beauty  is  fleeting. 
For  a few  days  they  dazzle  us  with  the  splendor  of 
their  scarlet  robes,  but,  although  they  are  the  first 
to  put  on  their  gorgeous  apparel,  they  are  also  among 
the  first  to  drop  their  garments  and  to  stand 
“Straight  and  bold. 

Stripped  for  their  wrestle  with  the  cold.” 

There  are  several  species  of  Nyssa,  distinguished 
by  their  time  of  flowering,  number  of  flowers  on  a 
pedicel,  habit  of  growth  and  size  at  maturity,  and  by 
several  other  distinctive  characteristics.  But  the  eas- 
iest way  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another  is  by 
the  size  of  their  leaves.  If  you  are  doubtful  about  the 
specific  name  of  a Nyssa  in  leaf,  but  neither  in  fruit 
nor  flower,  you  can  determine  the  species  it  belongs 
to  by  noticing  the  average  length  of  its  leaves. 

Nyssa  sylvatica,  also  called  Pepperidge,  has  leaves 
from  two  to  five  inches  long.  The  leaves  of  Nyssa 
biflora  are  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length,  while 
Nyssa  Uniflora,  also  called  the  Tapelo  tree,  has  luuch 
larger  leaves  than  either  of  the  other  two,  varying 
from  four  to  twelve  inches  in  length. 

There  are  other  species,  such  as  the  Ogeechee 
Lime  of  the  far  south,  but  the  three  kinds  that  we  have 
mentioned  are  best  for  general  planting.  No  two 
Nyssas  grow  in  just  the  same  way,  and  it  is  this 
diversity  of  shape  that  makes  them  so  picturesque. 
Whatever  form  they  assume,  they  are  sure  to  be 
beautiful. 

Nyssa  sylvatica  is  the  most  showy  in  its  fall  color- 
ing of  bright  scarlet. 

Two  of  these  trees  standing  seven  feet  apart  in  the 
grove  at  Rose  Brake  are  about  fifty  feet  in  height 
with  a trunk  diameter  of  twenty  inches  in  one  and 
twenty-two  in  the  other.  They  are  finely  developed 
trees,  with  almost  straight  trunks.  I doubt  if  Sour 
Gums  in  their  natural  state  ever  have  cjuite  straight 
trunks,  but  these  are  beautifully  proportioned  trees, 
leaning  a mite  away  from  each  other  as  the  colum- 
nar stems  ascend  after  the  habit  of  most  trees  that 
grow  too  close  together.  They  branch  high  up,  and 
many  of  their  branches  have  a downward  droop  at 
the  end,  and  abundant  twigs,  making  a fine  spray, 
very  effective  against  the  wintry  sky,  when  every  curve 
and  abrupt  angle,  and  characteristic  crook  of  the 
boughs  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Indeed,  it  is 
hard  to  find  a straight  line  anywhere  except  sometimes 
in  the  trunk  of  one  that  has  had  room  to  develop, 
though  that  is  usually  not  an  upright,  but  a more  or 
less  slanting  line. 

They  have  glossy  leaves  that  look  as  if  they  were 
varnished  and  reflect  the  sun  from  their  smooth  sur- 
faces, or  glitter  after  a shower  like  fairy  mirrors. 

These  are  deep,  dark  green  and  towards  the  end 
of  summer  they  are  disfigured  by  many  round  holes 


made  by  the  grubs  of  a small  fly  that  feed  upon  the 
green  coloring  matter  the  leaves  supply.  This  is  a 
tree  of  many  names  besides  its  botanical  one,  for 
it  is  called  in  different  parts  of  the  country  Black 
Gum,  Sour  Gum,  Tupelo  and  Pepperidge. 

The  dark  blue  fruits  are  small  and  sour,  but  seem 
to  suit  the  palace  of  birds,  and  I find  no  better  place 
for  the  study  of  rare  warblers  and  other  birds,  that 
pause  here  to  rest  awhile  on  their  southern  flight, 
than  the  seat  under  the  Sour  Gums  when  these  berries 
are  ripe. 

The  trees  begin  to  brighten  their  foliage  in  Sep- 
tember ; a branch  here  and  there  will  hang  out  a scar- 
let flag  before  the  rest.  In  a few, days  the  whole  tree 
will  have  caught  on  fire,  as  it  were,  and  be  one  blaze 
of  bright  red,  glowing  in  the  autumn  sunshine,  like  a 
huge  bouquet  of  scarlet  flowers.  At  this  time  the 
hold  of  the  pedials  upon  the  twigs  is  relaxed,  shaken 
by  the  growth  of  the  young  buds  which  are  crowding 
them  out  of  place.  Let  a gale  come  from  the  west 
and  the  leaves  take  flight  at  once.  In  a day  or  two 
the  grass  underneath  the  trees  and  for  yards  around 
will  be  carpeted  with  them,  long  before  the  oaks,  their 
near  neighbors,  have  given  a thought  to  their  fall 
adorning. 

Besides  the  two  fine  specimens  of  Nyssa  capitata 
there  are  several  other  Nyssas  in  the  grove,  some  of 
them  even  more  picturesque  in  their  strange  distor- 
tions. Their  gnarled,  twisted  branches  take  on  sur- 
prisingly eccentric  curves  and  crooks.  The  trunks 
of  these  trees  are  bent  as  if  they  had  been  tortured  by 
western  gales,  for  they  lean  mainly  to  the  southeast. 
These  are  the  small-leaved  Nyssas,  N.  biflora.  They 
do  not  make  such  large  trees  as  the  other  species, 
and  they  have  a different  fashion  of  being  beautiful. 
They  do  not  color  as  early  in  the  season  as  N.  syl- 
vatica, and  the  foliage  is  more  persistent.  Their  gala 
robes  are  motley,  made  up  of  splashes  of  orange, 
patches  of  crimson  streaks  of  yellow  and  various 
shades  of  salmon  and  wine  tints. 

Although  Nyssa  biflora  in  its  native  haunts  prefers 
wet  and  marshy  places  to  keep  its  feet  cool,  yet  it 
thrives  on  our  dry  hillsides  and,  with  its  relative,  N. 
sylvatica,  does  more  than  any  other  class  of  trees 
to  light  up  the  autumn  landscape.  Park  superintend- 
ents should  plant  them  largel}^  for  their  beauty  all 
the  year  around.  Unfortunately  the  Tupelo  is  not 
an  easy  tree  to  transplant,  and  this  may  be  the  reason 
why  it  is  not  oftener  seen  in  ornamental  grounds. 
It  has  long  roots,  with  few  rootlets.  It  is  also  of 
quite  slow  growth,  but  is  such  a desirable  tree  for 
landscape  effects  that  it  is  worth  taking  some  trouble 
to  establish.  It  is  easily  grown  from  seed,  and  the 
young  plants  can  be  set  out  in  nursery  rows  and 
often  transplanted,  so  that  they  are  prepared  in  this 
manner  for  safe  transportation  later.  Or  they  can 
be  raised  by  seed  planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Besides  the  Nyssas  I have  described  and  the 
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Ogeechee  Lime  mentioned,  which  is  Nyssa  Ogee- 
chee,  a rare  tree  from  the  swamps  of  the  Ogeechee 
valley  and  western  Florida,  of  small  size,  with  leaves 
that  are  downy  underneath;  there  is  the  Tupelo  Gum 
or  Cotton  Gum,  Nyssa  Aquatica  of  the  South,  com- 
mon in  the  bottomlands  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
valley,  in  the  swamps  of  western  Louisiana  and  east- 
ern Texas.  This  tree  attains  a height  of  one  hun- 
dred feet.  There  are  other  species  of  Nyssa  native 
to  southern  Asia  and  China,  but  of  them  I know  very 
little. 

Nyssas  should  be  planted  either  singly  where 
they  have  full  room  to  develop  individually,  or  in 
groups  in  conspicuous  places  where  their  beautiful 
fall  coloring  will  show  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  to  train  or  trim  them 
into  symmetry  of  growth,  but  each  should  be  allowed 
to  take  its  own  way  and  develop  according  to  its 
own  nature.  Ornamental  planting  is  often  too  stiff 
and  precise  in  effect,  and  such  trees  as  these  can  be 
so  used  as  to  do  much  to  break  up  the  monotonous 
appearance  so  displeasing  to  the  artistic  eye.  • 

Danske  Dandridge. 

POLYGONUM  CUSPID ATUM  (P.  SEIBOLD). 

Introduced  in  1825  from  Japan,  this  species,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  great  Buckwheat  family,  is  at 
the  present  day  by  no  means  common  in  our  gar- 
dens. 


POI.YGONUM  CUSPIDATUM— HUMBOLDT  PARK. 

Polygonum  cuspfdatum  is  a hardy  perennial  herb, 
five  to  six  feet  high,  with  creamy  white  flowers  in 
drooping  feathery  panicles,  produced  in  August  and 
September.  Its  large  oval,  oblong  cuspidate  leaves 
and  vigorous  bushy  habit  makes  it  attractive  when 
not  in  flower.  It  is  equally  valuable  among  the  shrub- 
bery, in  the  herbaceous  border  or  as  an  isolated  speci- 
men on  the  lawn.  If  planted  in  the  border  certain 
restraint  is  necessary  on  account  of  its  spreading 
tendency. 


Polygonum  cuspidatum  is  the  most  noteworthy 
of  the  order  for  our  gardens,  being  superior  to  Poly- 
gonum Sachaliniense,a  species  that  was  much  boomed 
a few  years  ago  as  a fodder  plant.  The  latter  is  more 
coarse  in  texture,  less  showy  in  flowers,  of  slender 
and  less  bushy  growth  and  not  over-hardy,  as  it  froze 
out  entirely  in  the  cold  winter  of  1898-99. 

The  plant  shown  in  the  illustration  is  three  years 
old,  thus  showing  what  a grand  plant  it  will  become 
in  a comparatively  short  time  when  planted  in  good, 
rich  soil. 

Chicago.  James  Jensen. 

SUMMER  FLOWERING  BULBS  IN  THE  PARK— 
MONTBRETIAS  AND  OXALIS. 

Even  in  southern  latitudes,  where  flowers  are  pro- 
fuse and  varied,  a border  that  blooms  constantly  is 
not  always  easily  established.  Summer  flowering 
bulbs  are  easily  managed,  and  if  well  selected,  the  bor- 
ders of  walks  and  driveways,  and  margins  of  beds  and 
plots  of  plants,  may  be  made  gay  the  entire  season. 
All  summer  flowering  bulbs  are  not  ever-blooming. 
The  two  varieties  here  mentioned  are  strictly  ever- 
blooming.  Montbretias  are  brilliant  in  orange-scar- 
let  and  deep  orange,  spotted  red.  The  bulbs  are  about 
the  size  of  crocus  corms  and  for  the  best  effect  must 
be  massed.  From  six  to  ten  may  be  bedded,  six 
inches  from  group  to  group.  They  will  make  growth 
of  six  or  seven  inches  high  and  the  flowers  are  ranged 
on  scapes.  The  seed  pods  must  be  cut  away  and 
when  the  buds  on  the  terminals  of  the  stalks  have 
opened  and  the  blooms  faded,  the  stalks  must  be  cut, 
so  new  ones  will  form.  They  will  keep  coming  up 
and  each  one  will  last  in  florescence  for  several  weeks 
at  a time.  City  Park  in  New  Orleans  has  thousands 
of  Montbretias,  and  when  in  bloom,  by  contrast  with 
the  velvety  green  grass  and  clover,  the  dazzling  or- 
ange and  scarlet  in  long  lines  are  as  bright  as  sun- 
shine. 

Audubon  Park  excels  in  the  combination  of  the 
richly  colored  Montbretias  planted  somewhat  back 
from  the  edges  of  the  walks  and  beds,  and  the  low 
growing  summer-flowering  Oxalis,  banded  directly  on 
the  margins.  Oxalis  bulbs,  if  bedded  three  or  four 
inches  apart,  will  form  an  unbroken  band  of  rich  clo- 
ver-like green  foliage.  It  makes  an  elegant  and  un- 
■usual  border  before  the  blooms  appear,  but  when  the 
white  flowers  clustered  in  full  numbers  on  each  stem 
and  the  stems  exceedingly  numerous,  the  effect  is 
ideal.  Alone  Oxalis  Dieppi  alba  is  exquisite,  but 
when  the  line  of  white  and  green  runs  along  close  be- 
side the  over-topping  orange  and  scarlet  Montbretias 
the  effect  is  dazzling. 

Driveways  that  wind,  changing  the  scenic  effect  of 
plants  at  every  turn,  are  rendered  enchanting  by  this 
combination,  forming  a flowering  border  that  har- 
monizes with  grass,  with  shrubs  and  with  other  flow- 
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ers.  From  spring  till  late  autumn  Montbretias  and 
Oxalis  Dieppi  bloom  incessantly. 

Parks  are  vastly  improved  in  attraction  by  flow- 
ers of  spring-like  freshness  in  bloom  during  the  heat 
of  summer.  Just  a few,  here  and  about,  no  matter 
how  well  studied  the  positions  may  be,  cannot  equal 
the  effect  obtained  by  a rich  profusion. 

The  clover- 
like foliage  of 
this  . Oxalis  is 
p a r t i c u larly 
lovely.  It  is  al- 
ways in  growing 
condition.  Fresh 
young  leaves 
will  be  in  beau- 
tiful evidence  as 
far  as  the  eye 
can  take  in  the 
borders. 

The  white 
dust  from  the 
shell  walks  in 
the  New  Or- 
leans parks  has 
a slight  tendency 
to  impair  the 
beauty  of  bor- 
der plants,  but  the  writer  has  been  charmed  on  many 
a summer  day  to  see  the  long  lines  of  Oxalis  fresh- 
ened to  spring-time  loveliness  by  an  application  of 
water.  They  ply  the  hose  regularly  in  the  New  Or- 
leans parks,  for  water  is  a great  beautifler  of  plants 


HYBRID  TKITONIA  SYN.  MONTBETIA 

( dkeer’s  ). 


anvwhere,  but  particularly  so  where  summers  are 
long  and  hot. 

Golden  Star  or  Ortgiesi  Oxalis  attains  height. 
The  foliage  is  not  so  neat  and  effective  for  borders 
as  Dieppi,  but  Audubon  Park  has  beds,  near  the  Hor- 
ticultural Hall  filled  with  it,  and  when  in  full  bloom 
the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  golden  yellow  blossoms 
make  a genuine  flower  lover  sympathize  with  Charles 
Lamb  when  he  declared  that  he  did  “love  a man  that 
made  a fool  of  himself  sometimes.”  The  writer  has 
fond  sympathy  with  gentle  Elia  in  this  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship when  coming  upon  a bed  of  Golden  Star 

The  Park 
flowers  are 
more  beautiful 
than  any  oth- 
e r s if  well 
managed.  The 
e n vironments 
of  space,  green 
grass,  beauti- 
ful trees,  broad 
walks  and 
driveways  are 
not  to  be  seen 

on  private  cornicueata  stricta  (vice’s). 

grounds,  un- 
less under  restrictions  which  debar  the  multitude  from 
the  enjoyment.  Park  flowers  are  there  to  be  seen  and 
enjoyed  by  all.  The  vigorous  taking  hold,  thd  effect- 
ual cultivation  and  scientific  disposition  of  flowering 
beds,  borders  and  groups  make  of  park  flowers  the 
most  excellent  and  enjoyable  of  beautiful  things. 

G.  T.  Drennan. 


IRISES  IN  A CEMETERY. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Bell,  Superintendent 
of  Lexington  Cemetery,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  has  introduced  numerous 
features  of  the  “Lawn  plan”  even 
into  the  older  parts  of  the 
grounds,  while  the  later  addition 
is  being  developed  strictly  along 
its  lines.  The  end  of  the  small 
lake,  or  pond,  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration is  near  the  line  between 
the  old  and  new  ground  (the  latter 
is  seen  in  the  background)  and 
the  Irises  were  planted  four  years 
ago.  They  were  planted  in  the 
Spring,  from  two  to  two  and  one- 
half  feet  apart,  along  the  margin 
of  the  pond  and  but  little  above 
the  level  of  the  water’s  surface. 

Spaces  about  one  foot  in  diameter 
were  spaded  and  one  plant  set  in 
each  place,  as  they  spread  and 
cover  the  ground  in  three  or  four 
years,  but  make  little  show  the  first  season, 
quite  so  well. 


JAPANESE  IRISES,  LEXINGTON  CEMETERY. 

Others  planted  on  somewhat  higher  ground,  do  not  do 

F.  C.  S. 
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MAIN  entrance  to  FOREST  EAWN  CEMETERY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ENTRANCE  FOR  FOREST  LAWN  CEM/ 
ETERY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y- 

This  new  entrance  and  office  buildings  now  under 
construction  at  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  was  designed  by  Mr.  H.  Osgood  Holland, 
architect,  of  that  city. 

The  arch  and  buildings  will  be  made  of  light  gray 
granite  from  Concord,  N.  H.  The  central  structure 
is  42  feet  high,  32  feet  wide  and  13  feet  deep,  and 
the  arch  is  18  feet  wide  and  27  feet  high.  The  lodges 
are  20  feet  wide,  30  feet  long  and  21  feet  high.  The 
entire  width  of  the  structure  is  92  feet.  The  window 
grilles  on  the  exterior  are  of  bronze  of  handsome  de- 
sign. 

The  buildings  are  fireproof,  and  are  finished  on 
the  interior  with  mosaic  floors,  enameled  brick  walls 
and  handsomely  decorated  ceilings.  Colonnades  con- 
nect the  lodges  with  the  central  structure,  and  the 
careful  appointments  of  the  buildings  insure  to  the 
public  every  convenience  of  a modern  cemetery  en- 
trance. The  cost  will  be  about  $40,000. 

VALUE  OF  SYSTEMATIC  LABELING, 

A trip  to  Miss  Helen  Gould’s  country  home  at 
Irvington,  N.  Y.,  is  well  worth  the  while  of  every  one 


interested  in  horticulture  in  its  broadest  sense,  and 
the  visit  is  made  doubly  enjoyable  if  it  be  under  the 
guidance  of  the  very  able  head-gardener  and  estate 
superintendent,  Ferdinand  Mangold,  writes  C.  W.  K., 
in  Meehan’s  Monthly. 

Here  one  finds  business  system  applied  to  every- 
day affairs,  in  such  a way,  that  one  unconsciously 
admires  the  executive  ability  of  the  man  who  man- 
ages all.  The  rare  plants,  of  which  Mr.  Mangold 
has  under  his  charge  perhaps  the  finest  private  col- 
lection in  this  country,  are  properly  and  scientifically 
labelled ; and  even  the  fruit,  the  shrubs  and  the  gar- 
den plants  are  correctly  and  legibly  named.  It  looks 
like  a well-conducted  botanical  garden.  The  advan- 
tage of  all  this  is  so  apparent  that  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a system. 
The  under-gardeners  have  a far  better  chance  to 
acquire  knowledge.  As  an  example,  when  showing 
his  visitor  through  the  magnificent  range  of  glass, 
Mr.  Mangold  at  random  asked  the  different  men  in 
regard  to  the  location  of  certain  plants,  giving  only 
their  full  botanical  names,  and  though  the  specimens 
inquired  for  were  uncommon,  the  person  called  upon 
invariably  showed  the  precise  plant  without  a falter. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY. 


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING  FOR  HOME  GROUNDS. 

This  is  a subject  in  which  every  improvement 
Society  and  every  individual  member  of  such  organ- 
izations is  interested,  perhaps  especially  So  in  the 
spring  when  the  fancy  turns  naturally  to  out-of-door 
aspects  and  to  out-of-door  occupations. 

If  hardy  material  is  not  used  exclusively  it  should 
at  least  form  the  basis  of  decorative  planting  for  the 
home  grounds.  Without  it,  the  garden  and  grounds 
are  bleak  and  bare  during  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  with  it,  the  most  delightful  effects  may 
be  secured  not  only  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall,  the 
seasons  when  space  devoted  to  summer-bedding  is  a 
blank,  but  throughout  the  summer  and  even  in  win- 
ter. 

In  planting  home  grounds  the  end  and  aim  in 
each  case  is  a picture.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
this  should  be  a picture  of  home  and  comfort.  The 
dwelling  is  naturally  the  important,  central  idea  and 
feature  of  the  picture  and  the  planting  must  always 
be  subordinated  to  it  while  at  the  same  time  making 
a background  to  set  off  and  frame  it. 

From  this  it  will  be  understood  that  the  first  con- 
sideration is  the  plan  of  the  planting  rather  than  the 
plants  of  which  it  is  to  be  composed.  It  is  wrong  in 
principle  to  consider  detail  in  any  art  work  in  ad- 
vance of  a broad  general  scheme  or  design.  That 
would  be  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

The  common  practice  of  those  who  plant  shrubs, 
trees  and  other  plants  about  their  homes  is  to  scatter 
them  around  promiscuously,  dotting  them  over  the 
lawns  in  what  may  be  termed  the  nursery  style. 
Planted  in  this  way,  they  become  unrelated  individ- 
uals devoid  of  interest  unless,  indeed,  as  specimens. 
Now  specimens — even  very  good  ones — do  not  of 
themselves  develop  the  cozy  look  that  a real  home 
should  wear,  but  there  is  a pictorial  style  of  planting 
that  does.  No  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  growing  plants  for  the  development  of  this 
higher,  artistic  style  of  planting  can  be  set  down,  for 
conditions  differ  and  conditions  govern. 

However,  it  may  be  said  in  a general  way  that 
there  should  be  an  open  lawn  in  front  of  a dwelling, 
and  that  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  massed  to  form 
a background  and  settling  for  the  house  and  a frame 
for  the  grounds.  Also  that  the  hard  angles  of  the 
building  may  be  rounded  out  or  filled  in  by  well  pro- 
portioned groups,  and  that  vines  may  be  allowed  to 
climb  walls  or  trellises  or  pillars,  which,  with  shrubs 
set  at  their  base,  will  tend  in  effect  to  anchor  the 


building  to  its  site  and  blend  .the  different  features 
of  the  pictures  into  a homogeneous  whole. 

If  the  grounds  are  small,  no  large  trees  are  allowa- 
ble except  outside  as  street  trees  unless  conditions 
permit  their  use  as  a background.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  boundary  shrubberies  that  are  to  frame  both 
house  and  grounds  should  be  planned  to  screen  all 
parts  of  the  grounds  that  are  devoted  to  practical 
uses ; that  they  shall  be  irregular  on  the  side  next  to 
the  lawns ; that  the  material  composing  them  shall  not 
be  set  in  holes  cut  in  the  sod,  but  in  a bed  large 
enough  to  contain  them  all,  so  that  weeds  may  be 
kept  down  and  the  plants  cultivated  with  a hoe ; and 


DWELLING  AND  LAWN  WITH  WELL-PLACED  TREE. 

(American  Linden;  note  the  untrimmed  branches, } 

that  the  plants  shall  be  allowed  to  grow  naturally, 
meeting  and  melting  into  each  other  to  form  a mass 
of  verdure  informal  and  graceful  in  character,  but  not 
too  crowded.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  admissible 
to  break  the  continuity  of  the  undulating  line  where 
turf  and  border  meet,  by  isolating  an  exceptionally 
fine  specimen  plant,  or  even  a small  group  of  plants,  a 
little  away  from  the  shrubbery  bed,  in  holes  cut  in  the 
sod  to  receive  them.  A red  or  a green  cut-leaved 
Japanese  maple  would  look  well  set  forward  in  this 
way  a few  feet  from  the  line  of  the  large  bed;  sa 
would  a little  star  magnolia  (Magnolia  stellata),  or  a 
group  of  Yuccas ; and  where  there  is  room,  an  irregu- 
larly spaced  trio  of  fern-leaved  elder  (Rhus  laciniata) 
makes  a handsome  group. 
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After  making  sure  of  a well-proportioned  mass 
of  foliage  that  shall  be  effective  as  a whole,  it  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  to  select  material  for  its  composition 
that,  while  suited  to  the  conditions,  shall  supply  a 
succession  of  bloom  through  spring,  summer  and 
early  fall ; charming  autumn  color  schemes ; and  even 
pleasing  winter  effects.  The  skeletons  of  trees  and 
shrubs  as  seen  when  denuded  of  foliage  vary  greatly 
and  add  much  to  the  charm  and  to  the  interest  of 
the  garden  in  winter,  and  there  are  numerous  trees 
and  shrubs  that  bear  highly  ornamental  fruits,  some 
of  which  cling  until  midwinter,  and  others  that  have 
brilliantly  colored  bark.  Evergreens  are  useful  at  all 
seasons.  But  the  choice  of  evergreens  should  not 


phloxes  in  variety,  but  especially  salmon-rose  and 
white,  and  Japanese  anemones,  are  among  the  lovely 
things  that  may  be  used  in  bold  groups  or  more  deli- 
cately, as  their  characteristics  suggest,  against  the 
background  of  shrubbery. 

The  placing  of  all  flowers  should  be  considered  in 
relation  to  their  background,  and  where  there  is  no 
room  for  a background  of  shrubs,  it  is  often  possible 
to  use  vines  instead.  The  immense  and  brilliant  blos- 
soms of  the  oriental  poppy  are  doubly  attractive  when 
seen  against  dark  foliage  or  a stone  wall  covered  with 
Japanese  ampelopsis  (Ampelopsis  Veitchii) ; and  the 
tall  and  stately  candelabra-shaped  spikes  of  creamy 
bells  produced  by  yucca  filamentosa  are  at  their  best 


GROUPING  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


be  limited  to  the  few  better  known  varieties,  for  there 
are  others  that  are  specially  suitable  for  small 
grounds ; these  include  the  dwarf  Mugho  pine,  some 
of  the  finer  Retinsporas,  and  a few  broad-leaved  ever- 
greens, notably  box,  berberis  aquifolia  (usually  cata- 
logued as  mahonia  aquifolia),  the  leaves  of  which  re- 
semble those  of  the  holly  tree  and  which  take  on  rich 
reddish  bronze  tones  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
and  the  common,  but  exceedingly  useful  and  hand- 
some yucca  filamentosa. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  include  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials  in  such  a border  by  introducing  them 
among  the  smaller  shrubs  that  will  largely  compose 
its  inner  edge.  Irises  in  many  shades  and  varied 
markings ; hardy  ornamental  grasses ; big,  splendid 
oriental  poppies;  Funkias;  beautiful,  pale,  and  rich 
dark  blue  delphiniums  (the  perennial  larkspurs) ; 
slender,  graceful  columbines ; great,  heavy-headed 
peonies  in  deep  crimson,  pale  rose  and  pure  white; 


in  contrast  with  a dark  background  of  evergreens ; 
the  early  flowering  magnolias  are  also  seen  best 
against  such  a foil. 

Bulbs,  too,  are  indispensable,  especially  those  of 
informal  habit  of  growth,  such  as  snowdrops,  cro- 
cuses, narcissi  in  variety,  and  lilies.  Snowdrops  and 
crocuses  are  the  first  flowers  of  spring,  and  for  that 
reason  possess  special  charm ; and  bulbous  plants  in 
general  are  celebrated  for  their  elegance  of  form  and 
beauty  of  coloring  and  are  among  the  most  satisfac- 
tory plants  for  amateurs.  By  using  them  along  the 
inner  borders  of  the  boundary  shrubberies,  with  a 
few  crocuses  scattered  over  the  lawn,  the  first  flush 
of  spring  will  be  visible  from  the  windows  and  do 
wonders  in  shortening  winter’s  discontent. 

Vines  are  always  graceful  and  picturesque  and 
will  redeem  an  otherwise  stiff  arrangement.  They 
produce  shade  in  less  time  than  trees  or  shrubs,  are 
generally  pleasing  in  foliage  and  flower,  and  they 
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vary  in  habit  to  suit  many  situations  and  uses,  so  that 
they  may  with  equal  appropriateness  be  utilized  to 
clothe  blank  walls  or  bare  tree  trunks,  to  shade  arbors 
and  porches,  to  drape  fences,  to  clamber  over  small 
trees,  or  to  carpet  the  ground  where  other  vegetation 
will  not  thrive.  Hardy  vines  that  live  for  years  are 
the  best  for  all  these  purposes,  but  may  sometimes 
be  combined  with  certain  tender  vines  where  imme- 
diate ef¥ects  are  desired.  These  will  fill  in  for  a sea- 
son while  the  better  vines  are  growing.  All,  how- 


ingly  and  with  great  caution,  for  it  is  easier  to  ruin 
the  picture  of  cozy  home  comfort  with  such  mate- 
rial than  it  is  to  improve  the  effect.  Annuals  (plants 
that  are  grown  from  seed  and  complete  their  exist- 
ence in  one  season),  are  safer,  and  certain  kinds  look 
well  mingled  with  the  planting  already  outlined,  but 
are  still  more  useful  for  furnishing  a supply  of  cut 
flowers.  For  this  purpose  they  should  be  grown  in  a 
place  set  apart  for  a flower  garden,  out  of  sight  where 
they  cannot  mar  the  large  effect  of  the  picture  by 
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ever,  must  be  carefully  chosen  to  meet  the  situation 
and  requirements. 

After  the  permanent  background  and  setting  for 
the  house  and  the  frame  for  the  grounds  have  been 
broadly  sketched  in  and  are  being  gradually  worked 
up  by  minor  touches  in  the  way  of  flowery  details 
here  and  there,  for  it  takes  time  for  the  development 
of  such  schemes,  it  may  be  that  some  will  wish  to  fur- 
ther embellish  the  home  ground  by  the  use  of  tender 
greenhouse  plants.  But  these  should  be  used  spar- 


obtrusive  detail  that  will  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 
general  design. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  plan  home  grounds  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  canons  of  art  as  applied  to  other 
forms  of  art  work,  and  still  make  a home  express  char- 
acter— individuality.  In  fact,  the  exterior  arrange- 
ment should  express  something  of  the  individuality 
of  those  who  dwell  within,  just  as  the  interior  should 
possess  an  atmosphere  characteristic  of  the  tastes  of 
the  occupants.  Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


THE  TOWN  BEAUTIFUL. 


Through  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Shinn  comes  the  follow- 
ing information  regarding  the  Niles  (Cal.)  Improve- 
ment Society.  Its  avowed  work  is  the  betterment  of 
life  in  that  place.  It  has  improved  and  partly  lighted 
the  streets;  planted  and  maintains  street  trees,  and 
has  established  a small  public  library.  It  has  also 
planted  and  maintains  trees  and  flowers  on  the  pub- 
lic school  grounds,  and  by  its  request  the  railroad 
company  has  planted  trees  and  established  lawns  on 
the  railway  station  grounds.  A village  pound  is  the 
outcome  of  its  efforts  so  that  cattle  are  now  kept  off 
the  streets.  The  summers  being  dry,  it  has  but  few 
weeds  to  contend  with.  There  is  no  factory  in  the 
town,  and,  what  seems  far  more  remarkable,  it  is  also 
without  a cemetery.  Whether  this  last,  and  very  un- 
usual omission,  is  due  to  the  efficient,  beneficent,  and 
successful  work  of  the  Improvement  organization. 
Prof.  Shinn  neglects  to  state,  but  presumablv  it  is. 


Certainly  one  has  but  to  glance  between  the  lines  to. 
realize  that  life  in  Niles  has  been  bettered  by  the 
existence  of  the  club,  even  if  death  has  not  been  ban- 
ished. 

The  City  Improvement  Society  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
was  organized  for  the  improvement  of  civic  condi- 
tions. Its  specific  work  has  so  far  resulted  in  cleaner 
streets,  better  sidewalks,  the  cutting  of  weeds,  placing 
boxes  at  street  corners  for  rubbish,  bettered  sanitary 
conditions  generally,  the  decoration  and  improve- 
ment of  school  grounds,  the  opening  of  a city  park, 
and  park  concerts.  A comprehensive  and  satisfac- 
tory showing  and  one  that  should  make  for  increased 
membership  and  influence.  But,  in  addition,  it  has 
graded,  established  lawns,  set  trees,  planted  flowers, 
made  window  boxes  and  built  protecting  fences  for 
its  factory  grounds,  and  is  planning  to  offer  prizes  for 
well-kept  lawns,  flowers,  etc.,  and  furnishes  an  Arbor 
day  program  for  use  in  the  public  schools. 
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The  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Belfast,  Me., 
had  the  streets  of  the  town  cleared  of  rubbish  and 
loose  paper  for  “Old  Home  Week,”  and  were  so  well 
pleased  with  the  results  of  this  out-of-door  house 
cleaning  that  they  voted  to  have  it  attended  to  every 
week,  and  have  employed  some  one  to  do  it. 

The  Danvers  (Mass.)  Improvement  Society  con- 
tinues to  prove  itself  an  active,  up-to-date  organiza- 
tion. On  Oct.  3d  it  held  a carnival  so  ambitious  in 
scope  and  successful  in  results  as  to  rouse  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  other  clubs. 

Its  scheme  included  the  closing  of  stores  and 
schools ; a coaching  parade  and  trades  procession, 
with  school  floats,  bicyclists,  etc. ; an  elaborate  fire- 
men’s contest  consisting  of  hose  laying,  connectings 
and  stream  throwing;  continuous  vaudeville  during 
the  afternoon ; athletic  sports  in  the  park,  bicycle  road 
race,  etc.,  and  a grand  ball  in  the  town  hall  in  the 
evening.  Suitable  prizes  were  given  in  all  of  the 
contests. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
writes  us  concerning  a plan  for  town  improvement 
which  is  bearing  good  fruit,  and  is  a worthy  example 
for  other  localities.  The  movement  had  its  inception 
in  the  effort  of  the  Grand  River  Valley  Horticultural 
Society  to  interest  employers  of  labor  in  the  homes 
of  their  employees.  They  now  have  a permanent 
committee  composed  of  a number  of  leading  citizens 
of  the  city,  who  propose  to  offer  a series  of  prizes 
for  the  best  home  improvements,  such  as  attractive 
window  effects  with  plants  and  vines,  improvement 
of  back  yards,  screening  of  unsightly  foundations, 
etc.  They  are  to  hold  mass-meetings,  and  give 
magic-lantern  views  illustrating  the  best  methods  of 
procedure. 

Mr.  Sidney  J.  Hare,  superintendent  and  land- 
scape gardener.  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  Kansas  City, 
recently  read  a paper  before  the  Greenwood  Club 
of  that  city,  entitled,  “Beautify  Our  Home  Grounds.” 
He  maintained  that  the  way  to  make  the  city  beau- 
tiful was  to  induce  individual  citizens  to  beautify 
their  own  grounds.  In  this  connection  he  used  these 
words:  “Should  the  park  board  offer  $5,000  yearly 
in  prizes — divided  into  small  amounts — for  best-kept 
lawns;  best  and  neatest  planted  front  or  back  yard; 
best  and  most  artistically  planted  yard  of  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs ; best  individual  specimens  of  trees  or 
shrubs  set  out  two  years,  etc.,  we  would  see  in  Kan- 
sas City  a greater  change  in  five  years,  than  the  park 
board  would  otherwise  be  able  to  make  in  ten.  ” 

The  New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society,  Orange, 
N.  J.,  last  year  inaugurated  a movement  for  increas- 
ing a love  of  flowers  among  the  school  children  of 
the  Orange  and  Montclair  municipalities  that  has 
proven  so  successful  it  will  be  repeated  again  this 
year.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  society, 
writes  interestingly  of  the  work  done.  Last  May  the 


society  distributed  5,000  crysanthemum  plants  to  the 
school  children,  accompanied  by  a book  giving  com- 
plete directions  for  their  cultivation.  Cash  prizes 
were  offered  for  special  merit  shown  in  cultivating 
them,  these  prizes  to  be  distributed  at  an  exhibition 
to  be  held  in  October.  There  were  offered  three 
prizes  of  $7.00,  $5.00  and  $3.00  for  individual  excel- 
lence, and  also  a number  of  others  for  effective  dis- 
plays by  the  different  school's.  The  work  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools  was  arranged  in  groups,  and  the  exhi- 
bition lasted  an  entire  day.  It  was  opened  by  the 
mayor  of  Orange,  and  was  made  a gala  occasion  for 
the  city.  The  children  took  a lively  interest.  Some 
of  the  work  showed  decided  merit,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  foliage,  and  was  so  encouraging  that  special 
contributions  will  be  taken  up  this  year  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  work. 

The  Riverside  Press,  Riverside,  Cal.,  gives  an 
account  of  a lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Loring 
to  the  citizens  of  that  town  on  beautifying  the  streets, 
in  which  he  gave  some  practical  hints  that  other 
cities  would  do  well  to  observe.  After  telling  how 
many  European  cities  made  even  their  business 
streets  attractive  by  trees  and  grassy  spots,  Mr. 
Loring  emphasized  the  natural  beauties  of  Riverside, 
and  gave  some  specific  directions  for  improving  their 
streets  and  home  grounds  as  follows : Authorize 
trustees  to  plant,  remove,  and  care  for  street  trees, 
and  assess  property  owners  for  cost  of  the  work ; 
create  the  office  of  city  forester;  reduce  width  of 
driveway  on  residence  streets,  and  keep  planting 
spaces  clean;  induce  property  owners  to  adopt  a 
regular  alignment  of  buildings,  and  to  maintain  neat 
lawns ; prohibit  advertisements  from  trees,  other 
natural  objects,  telegraph  and  electric  light  poles; 
enforce  the  ordinance  against  hitching  horses  to 
trees ; keep  drives  and  streets  well  sprinkled ; plant 
trees  where  needed,  and  remove  them  where  too 
thickly  planted;  plant  more  deciduous  trees.  “The 
whole  city,”  said  Mr.  Loring,  “should  be  a work  of 
art.  Even  packing  houses  and  manufacturing  insti- 
tutions can  be  made  more  attractive  with  vines.” 

From  the  Dayton  Evening  Herald,  Dayton,  O., 
we  learn  of  a movement  toward  municipal  improve- 
ment in  the  way  of  park  and  landscape  work  that 
promises  to  bring  results  of  great  benefit  to  the  city. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  visit  of  Mr.  Babcock,  a 
landscape  gardener  from  Cleveland,  the  people  have 
been  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  making  the  most  of 
their  natural  facilities  for  parks  and  landscape  plant- 
ing. Mr.  Babcock  is  at  work  on  some  private 
grounds,  and  a plan  has  been  proposed  for  develop- 
ing handsome  parks  at  each  end  of  the  city  and  con- 
necting them  with  a driveway.  At  the  southern  end 
it  is  proposed,  by  planting,  grading  and  road  build- 
ing, to  turn  the  Fair  Grounds  into  a park. 
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SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

A question  which  even  good  gardeners  often  ask 
is,  whether  trees  should  be  watered  at  planting. 
Recollecting  that  a tree  cannot  live  without  water, 
the  question  is  an  easy  one  to  answer.  Should  the 
soil  be  fairly  moist,  it  does  not  want  it;  if  evidently 
pretty  dry,  it  does. 

Cedrela  sinensis  forms  a tree  of  rounded  outline 
such  as  a Norway  maple  takes  on  when  given  free 
room  to  develop.  It  has  Ailanthus-like  foliage  and 
looks,  but  it  is  not  one.  It  promises  to  make  a fine 
shade  tree. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  graft  even  wfien  trees  are 
in  leaf,  if  the  cions  are  in  a dormant  condition.  Elms, 
mulberries  and  other  weeping  trees  take  readily  when 
grafted.  When  grafts  fail,  budding  can  be  done  in 
summer. 

Southern  nurserymen  are  advertising  a climbing 
Clothilde  Soupert  rose,  which  should  prove  very  val- 
uable. The  common  one  is  hardy  about  Philadel- 
phia, and  should  this  new  one  prove  so  as  well,  it; 
will  be  a mate  to  the  grand  Gloire  de  Dijon,  the  only 
constant  blooming  hardy  rose  we  have  now. 

Golden  Bells,  Deutzias,  Magnolias  and  other 
shrubs  desired  for  flowering  indoors  in  winter  are 
much  the  better  for  being  potted  in  spring  and  grown 
in  pots  through  the  summer.  Potted  in  autumn,  they 
bloom  fairly  well,  but  are  not  the  equal  of  those  done 
in  spring. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  box  much  superior 
to  the  old  “tree  box,”  arborescens.  Japonica,  Ilands- 
worthii,  rotundifolia  and  some  others  have  larger, 
greener  leaves,  and  are  not  nearly  of  as  straggling 
growth.  It  is  good  to  turn  the  hose  on  these  plants 
pretty  often,  to  dislodge  the  red  spider. 

The  Japanese  tree,  Koelreuteria  paniculata,  de- 
serves to  be  better  known  than  it  is.  Its  compound 
foliage  is  pretty  all  the  season,  but  its  immense  pan- 
icles of  yellow  flowers,  which  come  in  midsummer, 
are  what  give  it  its  chief  value. 

Many  rhododendrons  and  other  evergreens  have 
lost  much  of  their  foliage  the  past  winter.  The  mer- 
cury was  not  low,  but  high,  dry  winds  were  frequent 
and  the  soil  had  but  little  moisture  in  it — a combina- 
tion which  plays  mischief  with  all  trees,  and  especially 
evergreens. 

Besides  the  desirability  of  the  various  Forsytheas, 
on  account  of  their  beautiful  early  display  of  yellow 
flowers,  a late  frost  a year  or  two  ago  proved  the 
flowers  to  be  capable  of  passing  through  a freezing 
unhurt,  which  destroyed  the  nearby  open  flowers  of 
some  magnolias. 

Yucca  gloriosa  recurvifolia  is  without  the  rigid 
leaves  of  the  type.  Its  recurved  foliage  makes  of  it 
as  pretty  an  ornament  on  the  lawn  as  could  be  wished, 
and  then  it  is  among  the  hardy  sorts,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  arborescent  varieties. 


The  common  English  Hawthorn  is  troubled  by 
a borer,  which  attacks  it  at  the  base,  boring  them 
so  badly  that  they  topple  over  at  times.  Mr.  Zim- 
merman, of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  names  the  pest  Saperda 
Candida — too  euphonious  a name  for  such  a rascal. 
Our  native  kinds  are  not  touched.  Those  who  have 
this  thorn  should  look  for  these  borers,  as  is  done 
with  fruit  trees. 

This  is  a good  time  to  root  prune  trees  suspected 
of  having  but  few  small  roots.  Where  the  large  ones 
are  cut,  small  ones  will  form,  which  will  make  the 
transplanting  with  some  degree  of  safety  feasible  in 
autumn. 

The  tall  growing  native  ferns,  as  well  as  those  of 
more  humble  growth,  are  just  what  are  wanted  for 
planting  in  shady  places  near  buildings  where  but 
little  sunlight  occurs.  The  Osmundas  are  grand  for 
large  ones ; and  then  such  evergreen  sorts  as  Aspi- 
dium  marginale,  A.  cristatum  and  A.  acrostichoides 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

Paulownias  are  often  somewhat  hurt  by  winter’s 
cold,  and  where  such  cases  exist,  it  is  better  to  cut 
the  trees  well  back,  permitting  the  making  of  strong 
new  shoots.  Any  tree  or  shrub  partly  hurt  is  the 
better  for  being  cut  back  well  below  the  injury. 

Porch  vines,  especially  honeysuckles  and  Akebias, 
need  some  pruning  in  spring,  but  do  not  cut  too 
many  shoots  from  the  Akebia,  or  it  spoils  the  crop  of 
flowers  for  the  season. 

Wistarias  planted  in  spring  and  desired  to  grow 
up  as  shrubs,  should  be  tied  to  a stake  stout  enough 
to  hold  the  branches  in  position  for  two  or  three 
years,  when  they  are  stiff  enough  to  hold  themselves. 
When  in  this  form  they  flower  in  less  time  than  when 
in  vine  shape,  and  as  lawn  ornaments  are  very  pop- 
ular. 

The  downward  tendency  of  the  lower  branches 
of  the  pin  oak  is  a character  possessed  by  but  few 
or  any  other  species.  The  horse  chestnut  has  the 
same  character  where  it  has  age ; and  among  ever- 
greens it  is  represented  by  the  Himalayan  Pine,  Pinus 
excelsa. 

This  is  the  time  to  secure  young  chrysanthemum 
plants,  to  set  out  of  doors  for  autumn  display.  There 
are  more  hardy  sorts  than  the  small  flowered,  or 
pompones.  Set  out  some  of  the  large  flowered  ones, 
asking  your  florist  for  some  early  flowering  kinds, 
as  the  late  ones  are  apt  to  be  caught  by  frost. 

No  one  will  make  a mistake  in  planting  Crimson 
Rambler  climbing  rose.  It’s  a pity  it  does  not  flower 
all  the  season ; but  then  no  climbing  rose  does  it  in 
the  North.  In  Philadelphia,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  a tea 
rose,  is  quite  hardy,  and  a splendid  climber.  Climb- 
ing Wootton  is  claimed  to  be  hardy.  A Southern 
nurseryman  is  advertising  a climbing  Soupert  rose. 
This  should  be  hardy,  as  the  common  one  is. 

Joseph  Meehan. 
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GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY— LXIV. 

DAPHNALES. 

The  Laurus,  Protea,  and  Eleagnus  Alliance. 

• Here  we  have  a group  of  i6  tribes,  139  genera  and 
2,301  species  which  are  among  the  finest  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  are  very 
largely  evergreen,  tropical  and  sub-tropical,  but  with 
a good  representation  of  deciduous  forms  in  northern 
temperate  regions.  There  are  but  few  herbs  and  they 
are  wiry,  the  parasitical  dodder-laurels  especially  so. 

The  group  may  be  roughly  divided  into  those  with 
lucid  green  foliage  like  the  Laurus,  and  those  with  ar- 
genteous  or  fuscous  leaves  like  the  silver  trees  and 
Eleagnus. 

Considerable  discrimination  and  taste  will  be  nec- 
essary when  planting  these  together.  Miscellaneous 
mixing  produces  the  hopeless  muddles  so  much  in 
evidence.  With  a good  backing  of  the  Laurineae, 
however,  and  well  selected  Protean  forms  used  in  the 
foreground  with  judgment  and  moderation,  there  will 
be  produced  the  most  striking  exogenous  group  that 
can  be  gotten  together  in  the  drier  sub-tropical  re- 
gions. It  will  take  the  palm  from  the  Cacti.  At  the 
north  something  of  the  kind  may  be  attempted  with 
the  sassafras,  the  Eleagni,  the  Daphnes  and  others. 


CINNAMOMUM  CAMPHOR.A. 

W feet  hifjli  at  8 years  old,  grown  on  S.  Florida  ijlantation. 

Cinnanioviiini  has  130  species  of  sub-tropical  and 
tropical  trees  often  of  immense  size,  and  ascending  on 
the  mountains  to  considera1>le  elevations.  They  are 
superb  in  their  young  vernal  growth,  which  varies 
from  creamy  white  to  pink  and  red  according  to  kind, 
and  gives  the  surface  of  the  mountain  forests  the  ap- 
pearance of  immense  flower  shows.  C.  Camphora 
does  well  southward  on  both  coasts,  and  even  when 


cut  down  by  severe  winters  in  the  gulf  states,  usually 
grows  again  from  the  stump,  a readiness  of  the  genus 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  cultivation  of  C.  Zeylan- 
icum,  which  is  treated  much  like  Osiers.  I cannot 
doubt  but  C.  Loureirii,  C.  talmala,  and  others  would 
do  well  at  southern  points  in  Florida  and  California. 

Persea  has  too  species  distributed  over  temperate, 
sub-tropical,  and  tropical  America,  the  sub-tropical 
and  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
P.  Carolineusis,  known  as  the  “red  bay,”  is  found  in 
swampy  ground  throughout  the  southern  states  north 
to  Delaware.  P.  Lingue  is  a Chilean  species,  said  to 
be  growing  in  the  Kew  Arboretum.  P.  gratissima  is 
the  “Alligator  pear.” 

Sass.afras\'&  a well-known  hardy  native  monotypic 
tree  worthy  more  frecjuent  use. 

Litsea  has  125  species  in  eastern  and  tropical  Asia, 
the  species  illustrated  in  North  America,  and  the  New 
Zealand  tree  known  as  Tetranthera  calicaris  is  said 
to  be  a Litsea.  The  sub-tropical  kinds  are  ever- 
greens. 

Umhelltdaria  is  the  fine  “California  laurel.”  There 
is  another  form  found  in  Mexico. 

Lindera  has  60  species  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
Asia,  the  Japanese  islands,  and  North  America.  L. 
Benzoin  is  the  well-known  early  flowering  “spice 
bush”  hardy  to  Canada ; L.  glauca,  L.  sericea,  and  L. 
obtusiloba  from  Japan  are  in  gardens. 

Laurus,  "sweet  bay,”  besides  the  well-known  ever- 
green in  varieties  which  do  well  in  the  middle  and 
lower  south,  has  a distinct  species  in  the  Canaries, 
which  is  rather  more  tender. 

The  singular  parasitical  “dodder  laurel?”  are  na- 
tives of  tropical  xA.sia,  Africa,  America  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  Proteae  and  tribes  in  nearest  relation  are  most- 
ly natives  of  the  arid  zone  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
embracing  parts  of  South  Africa,  Australasia,  South 
America,  and  a few  Pacific  islands.  I regret  that  I 
can’t  call  any  of  them  hardy,  or  say  how  much  frost 
they  endure.  I have  not  seen  them  tried  in  other 
than  orange  climates,  without  protection.  Emboth- 
rium  coccineum,  an  Andean  species,  has  proven  as 
hardy  as  any  in  the  south  of  England  with  the  pro- 
tection of  walls  and  buildings.  In  Mediterranean 
countries  they  are  mostly  sheltered  in  some  way, 
for  high  winds  often  spoil  their  wonderfully 
diverse  foliage,  which  is  as  frequently  soft  and 
silky,  as  birch-bark — brittle.  One  hundred  years  ago 
there  were  more  of  these  plants  in  British  green- 
houses than  today.  They  have  given  place  to  florists’ 
selections  which  will  strike  like  Bermuda  grass  and 
grow  into  the  nimble  dime.  But  let  not  our  South 
California  friends  heed  the  fashion.  These  plants  seem 
adapted  to  their  climate,  they  are  easily  raised  from 
seed,  which  can  readily  be  supplied  nowadays,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a group  which  offers  greater  scope  to 
the  planter.  — Jame.s  MacPhkk.son. 
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The  New  York  City  subway  promises  to  work  destruction 
to  numbers  of  the  down-town  trees,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  to  preserve  them.  The  fine  elm  standing  near  the  as- 
phalt walk  west  of  the  fountain  in  the  City  Hall  Park,  is 
doomed,  and  this  tree  has  always  been  a favorite  from  its 
shade  giving  character.  The  line  of  the  loop  on  being  staked 
out  was  found  to  render  the  removal  or  destruction  of  a num- 
ber of  trees,  including  the  above  mentioned  elm,  necessary. 
Much  surface  excavation  will  be  carried  out  on  this  section 
of  the  great  work.  Efforts  will  be  continued  by  the  authori- 
ties to  save  all  the  trees  possible. 

* * * 

Quincy,  111.,  which  has  set  the  pace  for  public  park  im- 
provements of  its  character  and  size,  is  continuing  an  active 
crusade  against  disfiguring  advertisements  and  other  signs 
on  trees  and  posts,  and  is  carrying  the  war  into  other  sections 
through  the  agency  of  an  efficient  Park  and  Boulevard  Im- 
provement Association.  This  association  has  fully  demon- 
strated the  force  of  organization  when  conducted  by  efficient 
workers. 

« « « 

The  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  investigating  the  park  system  of  the  Dis- 
trict, are  contemplating  a trip  to  Boston  in  the  summer  to  in- 
spect the  system  of  parks  of  that  city.  An  insight  into  the 
problems  under  development  in  the  splendid  parks  of  Boston 
will  be  an  education  for  the  Washington  Commissioners. 

The  sum  of  $100,000  was  allotted  by  Congress  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Vicksburg  National  Military  parks,  and  the 
Commission  for  that  park  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  a large 
amount  of  work.  On  the  programme  of  work  are  two  steel 
bridges  each  400  feet  long  and  two  of  70  feet.  The  first  work 
contemplated  is  the  roadway  on  the  old  Confederate  or  inner 
line  of  defense,  which  when  completed  will  afford  a fine  road- 
way some  eight  miles  long. 

* « * 

The  park  board  of  Indianapolis  propose  to  set  out  in  River- 
side park  from  3,000  to  5,000  trees  this  year,  of  which  500 
evergreens  are  to  be  distributed  this  month.  Not  a great 
many  years  ago  this  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a for- 
midable undertaking,  but  with  the  advance  made  in  horticul- 
tural practice  it  does  not  amount  to  much  now-a-days. 

* « * 

Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham,  the  Chicago  architect,  whose  work  in 
connection  with  the  World’s  Fair  received  the  encomiums  of 
the  professional  classes  of  the  country,  has  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  the  commission  appointed  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  national  capital,  Washington.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  are  Charles  McKim,  of  McKim, 
Mead  & White,  architects.  New  York,  and  Fred  Law  Olm- 
sted, of  Boston. 

41  3tC  * 

Secretaries  Hay,  Root  and  Long  and  the  assistant  secretary 
of  war  celebrated  Arbor  Day  in  Washington  recently,  by 
planting  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  park  south  of  the  State,  War 
and  Navy  Building.  The  occasion  was  the  fulfillment  of  a 
long  cherished  desire  on  the  part  of  Secretary  Root  to  im- 
prove the  grounds  about  that  building.  Secretary  Hay  took 
precedence,  planting  a double-flowering  cherry  tree.  A more 
distinguished  body  of  amateur  gardeners  has  possibly  never 
before  been  seen  at  practical  work.  Another  interesting  note 
in  connection  with  horticulture  in  Washington  is  the  effort  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  develop  a hardy  orange  of 


palatable  characteristics,  prospects  for  which  are  promising. 
The  trees  produced  under  cross  hybridization  from  the  hard- 
iest oranges  in  the  world  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Webber  and  now  in 
bearing,  but  the  nature  of  the  product  cannot  be  determiped 
until  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  fall. 

* * 

The  ultimate  plan  of  the  commission  appointed  to  preserve 
the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  whose  work  up  to 
date  should  be  a lesson  in  economics  to  public  spirited  citi- 
zens, is  to  establish  an  interstate  park  running  from  Fort  Lee 
ferry.  New  Jersey,  to  some  point  in  New  York  state  below 
Sneden’s  Landing,  to  embrace  all  the  land  from  the  top  of 
the  steep  edge  of  the  cliffs  down  to  the  water’s  edge;  to  con- 
struct a driveway  at  their  base  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to 
exert  its  influence  toward  connecting  this  driveway  with  the 
driveways  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  river. 

* * * 

Among  the  latest  features  in  park  improvement  is  that  of 
the  introduction  of  butterflies,  which  is  to  be  tried  by  the 
London,  England,  county  council.  The  attractiveness  of 
butterflies  of  the  five  varieties  is  unquestioned.  It  is  planned 
to  start  with  three  varieties,  among  the  most  prolific  and 
handsome  found  in  the  British  kingdom:  they  are  the  “red- 
admiral,”  the  “peacock”  and  the  “tortoiseshell.”  The  cater- 
pillars of  these  three  species  thrive  on  the  common  stinging 
nettle,  and  it  is  proposed  to  fence  off  beds  of  this  plant  for 
their  use.  The  caterpillars  are  of  the  hairy  kind,  now  rel- 
ished by  birds,  so  that  it  is  expected  they  will  not  be  greatly 
disturbed.  Beds  of  honey-producing  flowers  will  also  be 
planted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nettles  to  induce  the  insects  to 
stay  at  home. 

* « « 

The  South  Park  Board  of  Chicago,  for  whose  benefit  the 
state  legislature  passed  a bill  permitting  the  sale  of  $500,000 
of  bonds,  have  laid  out  a comprehensi^'e  scheme  to  dispose  of 
it.  This  includes  the  following:  Planting  work  and  harbor 
improvements  in  Jackson  Park,  $300,000;  planting  in  Bright- 
on Park,  a newly  acquired  addition  to  the  system,  $50,000; 
Natatorium  and  Gymnasium  in  the  same  park,  $50,000;  im- 
provement of  Garfield  and  Western  avenue  boulevard,  $50,- 
000.  The  bill  authorizing  this  contained  a referendum  clause 
submitting  the  question  to  the  people  at  the  recent  election, 
and  it  was  carried,  only  a comparatively  small  vote  being  cast 
against  it.  The  improvement  in  Brighton  Park,  a tract  of  35 
acres,  will  be  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  as  it  is 
in  a neighborhood  abounding  in  prospective  citizens,  facilities 
for  bathing  and  sanitary  and  youthful  sports  and  pastimes  will 
be  marked  features.  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete parks  of  the  city. 

* ♦ * 

Plans  for  the  consummation  of  the  work  of  the  Crerar 
library  trustees  are  now  rapidly  maturing.  The  late  John 
Crerar,  of  Chicago,  left  a very  large  sum  for  the  founding  of 
a library,  including  a building  for  the  same  in  that  city,  and 
while  the  library  has  been  in  operation  in  temporary  quarter.s 
for  some  years,  suitable  location  and  opportunities  have  been 
awaited  to  complete  the  design  of  the  benefactor.  The  legis- 
lature of  Illinois  has  just  passed  a bill  permitting  the  use  of 
park  property  for  the  building,  which  comes  into  effect  July  i 
next,  and  work  on  the  building  plans  are  under  way.  The 
building  will  have  a frontage  of  380  feet  and  will  be  located 
in  Grant  Park  on  the  lake  front.  In  connection  with  the 
library  building,  Mr.  Crerar  devised  a sum  of  $100,000  to  be 
used  for  a heroic  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  which  the 
commission  has  been  awarded  to  Augustus  St.  Gaudens, 
whose  other  master-piece  of  Lincoln  adorns  Lincoln  Park, 
Chicago.  The  endowment  fund  of  the  library  now  amounts 
to  $3,400,000,  and  the  building  fund  to  $380,000. 
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SOME  INTERESTING  PARK  STATISTICS. 

Mr.  M.  O.  Stone,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  compiled  the 
following  interesting  facts  concerning  the  parks  of 
various  cities : 

“Of  the  159  cities  in  the  United  States  of  25,000 
or  more  inhabitants,  122  have  public  parks.  Forty- 
three  of  these  cities  have  an  average  park  area  of 
but  ten  acres  and  parks  of  the  remaining  seventy- 
nine  cities  vary  in  area  from  filty  acres  to  7,000  acres. 
Public  parks  in  twenty-five  of  the  cities  mentioned 
in  the  following  table  are  under  control  of  non- 
partisan park  commissions.  Park  officials  repre- 
senting twenty-two  of  these  cities  make  report  that 
real  estate  near  their  parks  has  increased  in  valuation 
much  beyond  the  average  increase  in  other  sections 
of  the  cities  and  that  the  greater  part  of  their  tax- 
payers favor  liberal  appropriations  for  the  purchase 
of  park  lands  and  the  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  parks. 

“In  San  Francisco,  the  park  board  receives  its 
annual  appropriation  through  a tax  of  to  7-10 
of  a mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  city’s  assessed  valua- 
tion ; in  Hartford  the  tax  is  fixed  by  law  at  not  less 
than  of  a mill,  and  in  Minneapolis  it  must  not 
exceed  i mill. 

“Paterson  has  a fixed  rate  of  2-5  of  a mill  and 
Peoria  6 mills  on  each  dollar  of  assessed  valuation. 
The  method  by  which  the  parks  of  the  last  two  cities 
named  obtain  funds  for  maintenance  is  undoubtedly 


the  best  for  nearly  all  cities,  as  park  boards  are  thus 
assured  of  fixed  amounts  annually,  and  are  in  posi- 
tion to  act  intelligently  upon  business  methods. 

“Public  parks  in  the  other  cities  in  this  table 
receive  appropriations  from  their  common  councils 
which  vary  in  amounts  from  year  to  year.  By  act  of 
the  legislature,  the  Park  commission  of  the  city  of 
Rochester  cannot  be  granted  an  annual  appropria- 
tion exceeding  $40,000 ; this  amount  has  been  appro- 
priated but  one  year,  1896. 

“About  one-half  of  the  park  commissions  in  these 
cities  supervise  and  pay  for  their  park  policemen ; 
twenty-seven  have  band  concerts  in  parks,  ten  have 
equipped  gymnasiums,  twelve  have  golf  grounds, 
fourteen  provide  for  skating,  seventeen  park  systems 
have  boating  privileges,  and  in  eighteen  there  are 
ball  grounds ; seventeen  have  greenhouses  or  con- 
servatories, eighteen  have  collections  of  native  and 
other  animals,  and  fifteen  have  nurseries  in  which 
are  grown  trees  and  shrubs  for  park  planting. 

“Street  trees  are  under  the  control  of  park  com- 
missions in  six  of  these  cities  and  in  eight  there 
are  park  boulevards,  or  parkways.  In  eight  cities 
street  railways  run  into  the  parks.  Park  laborers 
work  eight  hours  per  day  in,  nineteen  cities ; nine 
hours  in  one  city,  and  ten  hours  in  eleven  cities.  One 
city  pays  $i  per  day  for  park  laborers,  twenty-one 
pay  $1.50,  two  pay  $1.60,  three  pay  $1.75,  and  five 
pay  $2.” 


Population. 

Census  of  I'.IOO. 

Averageannual  appro- 
priation for  Improve- 
ment&  maintenance  of 
parks  for  last  5 years. 

Average  annual  cost 
per  capita  of  maintain- 
ing & improving  parks 
during  last  5 years. 

Average  annual  tax 
rate  on  Sl.OOO  for  parks 
during  last  5 years. 

Annual  cost  per  acre 
for  improvement  and 
maintenance. 

Park  acreage. 

Acres  purchased. 

Purchase  price. 

Acres  donated. 

1 

Acreage  of  interior 

parks. 

Topeka,  Kan 

33,608 

$5,500 

SO  16 

SO  30 

S63  00 

87 

17 

$10,000 

80 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

35,672 

6,000 

17 

35 

67  00 

90 

87.5 

2.5 

3 

Haverhill,  Mass 

7,500 

20 

21 

29  00 

258 

8.1 

Duluth,  Minn 

52,964 

12,000 

23 

30 

43  00 

280 

200 

250,000 

80 

25 

Charleston,  S.  C 

9,000 

16 

25 

15  00 

608 

608 

32.7 

Peoria,  111 

60,000 

1 07 

1 33 

182  00 

330 

189.5 

142,300 

140 

Springfield,  Mass 

62,059 

27,000 

44 

29 

55  00 

485 

124.78 

36,921 

361 

27 

Wilmington  Del 

20,000 

26 

50 

74  00 

269 

179.69 

243,851 

89.31 

29.69 

Hartford,  Conn 

79,850 

28,000 

35 

27 

24  00 

1,175 

345 

118,303 

830 

8 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

87,565 

(a)  22,500 

26 

27 

165  00 

136 

57 

79 

Albany,  N.  Y 

....  94,151 

30,295 

32 

40 

121  00 

250 

240 

665,437 

10 

80 

Eos  Angeles,  Cal 

102,479 

51.500 

50 

78 

14  00 

3,737 

20 

10,000 

3,717 

78.5 

Omaha,  Neb 

102,555 

27,661 

27 

26 

47  00 

585 

455 

420,340 

130 

23 

Fall  River,  Mass 

104,863 

2,500 

024 

034 

28  00 

90 

89.5 

117,000 

.5 

.5 

Paterson,  N.  J 

25,000 

24 

30 

263  00 

91 

01 

120,000 

Worcester,  Mass 

118,421 

22,000 

19 

19 

57  00 

386 

335 

277,000 

151 

108 

Allegheny,  Pa 

50,000 

38 

51 

147  00 

341 

28 

40,000 

313 

100 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

162,435 

32,390 

19 

23 

48  00 

670 

636 

302,978 

34 

22 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

163,632 

50,000 

31 

32 

86  00 

579 

527 

239,000 

52 

22 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

169,164 

(b)  92,500 

54 

50 

77  00 

1,204 

1,194 

410,000 

10 

84 

Providence, R.  I 

175,597 

41,369 

24 

22 

•75  00 

547 

426 

919,191 

121 

42.3 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

202,718 

86', 578 

42 

48 

56  00 

1,553 

763 

790 

59 

Detroit,  Mich 

285,174 

179,259 

62 

57 

193  00 

926 

732  . 

245,000 

194 

78 

Cincinnati,  O 

325,902 

45,000 

14 

13 

106  00 

422 

420 

2 

70 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

342,782 

(c)  245,000 

71 

69 

175  00 

1,400 

1,390 

10 

320 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

(c)  319,773 

90 

1 30 

311  00 

1,026 

1,026 

1,156,337 

70.5 

Cleveland,  O 

381,768 

(a)  70,000 

18 

24 

52  00 

1,328 

931 

906,656 

395 

23.29 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

575,236 

112,940 

19 

21 

51  00 

2,183 

1,748 

1,309,944 

435 

60 

Philadelphia,  Pa  

1,293,697 

550,000 

42 

49 

162  00 

3,396 

3,316 

6,300,000 

80 

Toronto,  Ont 

(c)  65,000 

52 

31 

50  00 

1,300 

1,075 

225 

206 

(a)  Maintenance  only.  (b)  Average  for  1900  and  1901.  (c)  Appropriation  for  1900.  — Rochester  Express. 
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The  trustees  of  Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  Medford,  Mass., 
have  passed  a vote  and  issued  notice  of  same  to  the  lot-own- 
ers to  the  effect  that  all  charges  for  the  annual  care  of  lots 
not  under  perpetual  care  will  be  made  according  to  the  size 
of  lots  and  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  square  foot. 

♦ ♦ * 

Of  the  cemetery  funds  of  the  city  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
there  are  invested  $74,000,  and  this  fund  is  in  charge  of  the 
city  treasurer,  who  acts  under  the  instructions  of  the  trustees 
of  the  city  cemeteries.  Under  the  laws  of  the  state  the  trus- 
tees of  the  cemetery  funds  are  restricted  in  their  investments 
of  money  in  their  custody  to  United  States,  or  state,  county, 
city  or  town  securities  within  the  New  England  States. 

* * 

Among  the  recent  improvements  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery, 
Springfield,  111.,  are:  new  residence  for  custodian,  $2,800;  barn, 
$950;  gate  keeper’s  lodge,  $1,350;  superintendent’s  office  with 
chapel  accessories,  $2,350;  tool  house,  cement  walks,  etc., 
$1,450.  The  total  amount  of  expenditures  for  the  year  was 
$19,415.24.  Including  467  burials  last  year  the  total  in  the 
cemetery  is  13,787. 

» ♦ * 

An  interesting  question  is  being  agitated  in  relation  to 
Greenwood  cemetery,  Newcastle,  Pa.,- — that  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  care  of  the  cemetery  after  the  lots  and  land  are 
all  disposed  of.  This  cemetery  is  some  50  years  old,  and  ac- 
cording to  reports  has  been  a source  of  great  profit  to  the 
association,  but  now  that  there  is  no  more  revenue  from  sales, 
the  officials  of  the  association  now  propose  to  turn  the  prop- 
erty over  to  the  lot-owners  in  order  to  provide  for  its  care 
and  maintenance,  matters  which  have  not  secured  the  atten- 
tion that  should  have  been  accorded  them.  A meeting  of 
lot  owners  has  been  held  and  strong  resolutions  have  been 
passed.  A large  committee  has  been  appointed  with  sub- 
committees to  investigate  all  the  affairs  and  conditions  of  the 
cemetery  management,  and)  with  orders  to  report  results  im- 
mediately. The  lot-owners  seem  never  to  have  seen  a finan- 
cial report,  although  the  charter  prescribed  certain  avenues 
for  the  disposition  of  the  income  derived  from  the  sales  of 
lots.  etc.  There  are  a number  of  cemeteries  in  the  country 
in  which  same  conditions  are  developing. 

* * * 

After  spending  some  $27,000  in  improving  and  beautifying 
Spring  Grove  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  the  Spring  Grove  Cemetery 
trustees  have  been  confronted  with  an  aggressive  effort  on 
the  part  of  a street  railway  line  to  lay  tracks  thereon.  The 
cemetery  trustees  oppose  such  an  invasion  and  filed  a protest 
with  the  county  commissioners. 

* * * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Newbury- 
port.  Mass.,  the  treasurer  reported  the  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion amounted  to  $54,500.67,  of  which  $42,844.67  is  in  savings 
bank  deposits.  In  care  of  lots  left  by  the  owners  at  sundry 
times  the  fund  is  $11,540.84.  A most  gratifying  report  w,as 
that  the  removal  of  iron  fences  still  continues,  and  but  few 
now  remain  on  the  ground. 

* * 

By  a decision  of  Judge  Parker,  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Lexington  Cemetery  corporation  is  not  subject  to 
taxation.  This  also  applies  to  a fund,  amounting  to  several 
thousand  dollars,  accumulated  from  the  business.  The  case 
was  on  appeal  from  the  County  Court  wherein  the  Cem- 
etery had  been  sued  for  state  taxes. 


CEMETERY. 

A new  cemetery  comprising  190  acres  located  three-quar- 
ters of  a mile  east  of  the  city  limits,  has  been  acquired  for 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  It  will  be  known  as  Park  View  Cem- 
etery, and  papers  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Park 
View  Cemetery  Association,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  re- 
organization of  the  Hillcrest  Cemetery  Company. 

* * * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Island  Cemetery,  Newport,  il. 
I.,  was  held  last  month.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $17,058.02,  which  included  $2,165  from  sale  of 
lots,  and  $5,510.61  for  labor  on  lots.  The  disbursements  in- 
cluded $1,550  for  salaries,  $4,692.07  forlabor,  and  $1,431.74  for 
materials.  Considerable  improvement  work  was  carried  out 
during  the  year,  and  a number  of  new  lots  were  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  corporation. 

* * * 

The  New  York  syndicate  is  having  considerable  trouble  in 
consummating  its  project  to  establish  a large  cemetery  near 
Oak  Tree,  N.  J.  A number  of  public  meetings  have  been  held 
and  tffe  County  Board  of  Health  and  Freeholders  committees 
have  been  participating  in  the  matter.  The  magnitude  of 
the  scheme  is  thought  to  trespass  upon  the  state  law  which  is 
prohibitory  to  the  establishment  of  so  large  a cemetery,  and 
it  is  considered  possible  that  the  promoters  will  have  to  divide 
the  property  into  three  parcels  under  different  names  to  come 
within  the  law.  These  will  be  known  as  the  Cedar  Heights, 
the  Woodland  Pleights  and  the  Oak  Tree  Cemeteries. 

♦ ♦ * 

A bill  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  prohibits  the  building  of  houses 
on  any  ground  that  has  ever  been  used  for  burial  purposes, 
and  restricts  its  use  to  park  purposes.  This  has  caused 
considerable  opposition  from,  those  who  have  acquired  or  are 
negotiating  for  land  which  was  formerly  owned  by  cemetery 
associations.  The  bill  was  instigated  by  the  City  Parks  As- 
sociation of  Philadelphia,  and  its  application,  like  many  meas- 
ures instituted  for  local  purposes,  may  be  too  far  reaching  in 
its  final  status. 

41  # * 

In  the  city  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  the  cemeteries  and  parks 
are  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  for 
maintenance  the  cemetery  lots  are  assessed  $1.50  per  lot;  the 
total  assessment  amounted  to-  $1,034.29,  of  which  $605.38  was 
paid.  This  does  not  seem  to  curtail  delinquency  altogether, 
for  there  was  an  amount  of  $1,872.58  unpaid  taxes  on  January 
I,  1901.  In  relation  however  to  the  system  requiring  all  pay- 
ments to  be  made  in  advance,  either  for  interments  or  work 
performed  on  lots,  now  embodied  in  the  city  ordinance  re- 
lating to  the  cemetery,  has,  according  to  the  annual  report, 
proved  its  desirability. 

* * * 

A very  interesting  annual  report  is  that  of  the  Board  of 
Cemetery  Commissioners  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  amount 
appropriated  by  the  city  council  for  the  cemetery  was  $18,000, 
and  the  actual  expenditures  were  $17,924.19.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  were,  however,  only  $16,155.07,  which  included  burial 
and  tomb  fees,  $4,897.50;  care  of  lots,  $2,379.10;  sale  of  lots 
and  graves,  $5,581.30;  foundations,  etc.,  $1,223.46.  There  was 
a falling  off  in  the  receipts  for  care  of  lots  amounting  to  $600, 
which  the  board  deplores  as  indicating  a possibly  declining 
interest  among  lot  owners  in  the  preservation  of  the  good 
appearance,  a prevailing  characteristic  of  the  cemetery.  The 
board  uses  this  as  a text  for  a plea  for  perpetual  care,  suggest- 
ing that  by  the  investment  of  a moderate  sum,  the  lot  owner 
can  be  relieved  of  further  personal  attention.  Twenty-five 
lots  were  added  to  the  number  now  under  perpetual  care, 
making  a total  of  371,  and  the  fund  amounts  to  $49,161.55. 
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CONDUCTING  MODERN  FUNERALS. 

In  these  days  of  enlightenment  there  is  a desire 
for  improvement  in  all  lines.  Even  in  the  matter 
of  consigning  the  dead  to  their  last  resting  place  the 
progressive  cemetery  man  has  to  consider  how  he  can 
improve  upon  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  conduct- 
ing funerals.  The  subject  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed at  the  annual  meetings  of  cemetery  super- 
intendents, and  various  suggestions  have  been  made 
so  as  to  do  away  somewhat  with  the  repulsiveness 
of  the  grave.  Nowadays  there  is  an  air  of  refine- 
ment in  nearly  all  things,  and  refined  people — aye, 
and  the  less  refined — desire  to  see  their  departed 
friends  laid  away  in  the  grave  in  as  decent  a manner 
as  possible.  True,  in  some  of  the  larger  and  busier 
burial  grounds,  there  is  a tendency  to  haste  on  the 
part  of  employees.  An  interment  is  to  many  simply 
a matter  of  business,  and  too  frequently  the  harsh 
manner  of  making  an  interment  grates  upon  the 
sensibilities  of  the  living. 

Uniformed  attendants  have  been  tried  and  cer- 
tainly uniforms  do  make  the  men  look  more  present- 
able. But  from  the  very  nature  of  the  work,  the 
uniforms  soon  get  soiled  and  look  shabby.  In  some 
cities  the  undertakers  provide  professional  carriers  to 
carry  the  casket  and  lower  it  into  the  grave.  This 
feature  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  undertakers. 

With  the  facilities  now  obtainable,  there  is  no 


excuse  for  cemetery  officials  not  having  funerals 
under  their  charge  performed  in  the  least  objection- 
able manner.  The  many  casket  lowering  devices  04 
the  market  are  all  good,  and  their  use  does  away 
with  attendants  during  the  performance  of  the  burial 
services.  The  use  of  receptacles  for  holding  the 
earth  dug  from  the  grave  does  away  with  much  of 
the  suggestiveness  of  the  occasion. 

In  most  cemeteries  the  filling  in  is  postponed  till 
the  friends  have  retired.  With  the  co-operation  of 
the  undertakers  this  can  be  easily  accomplished ; and 
in  places  where  the  public  have  been  used  to  remain 
‘‘till  all  is  over,”  they  must  be  educated  to  take  their 
departure  as  soon  as  the  commitment  services  are 
over.  Immediately  after  the  services  the  planks  on 
the  side  of  the  grave  should  be  placed  over  the  open- 
ing, thus  hiding  all  from  view.  The  undertaker  con- 
ducts the  friends  to  the  carriages  and  the  cemetery 
men  can  do  their  work  in  a more  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Grave  linings  of  different  designs  are  obtain- 
able and  can  be  adjusted  in  a few  minutes.  Matting, 
placed  around  for  the  people  to  stand  on  is  desirable. 
A tent  or  fly  should  be  used  in  inclement  weather. 

This  may  all  cost  the  cemetery  a little  more  money 
than  under  the  old  system,  but  public  sentiment  de- 
mands an  improvement  that  cemetery  officials 
should  willingly  respond  to. 

Bellett  Lawson. 
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E.A.RTH  BOX  FOR  GRAVE. 

BOX  TO  HOLD  EARTH  FROM  GRAVE. 

The  accompanying  sketches  illustrate  a box  de- 
signed to  hold  a large  quantity  of  earth,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  portable  and  easily  handled.  A box 
6 by  9 feet  and  3 feet  6 inches  high,  will  be  a con- 
venient size.  The  rear,  sides  and  middle  pieces  of 
the  bottom  frame  are  4 by  4 inches,  and  are  separate, 
hooks  and  staples  holding  them  together.  The  sides 
are  of  matched  lumber,  and  are  in  one  piece.  The 
back  and  foot  boards  drop  into  slots  at  the  sides. 
The  bottom  is  of  loose  boards.  Iron  cleats  are  fixed 
on  the  bottom  frame,  for  the  uprights  on  the  side 
pieces  to  rest  in.  An  iron  rod  stretches  across  the 
box,  and  is  tightened  by  thumb-screws,  holding  the 
whole  securely.  Hinges  allow  the  frame  to  fold  into 
a small  space.  This  box  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
filling  of  graves  and  prevents  the  cold  soil  from  injur- 
ing the  grass.  During  a funeral  the  box  is  covered 


with  canvas. 


Bellett  Lawson. 


OOTTOM  ^ 

The  treasurer’s  report,  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Springfield  Cemetery  Association,  Springfield,  j\Iass.,  showed 
receipts,  $15,933.69;  expenditures,  $9,567.26  and  assets  of 
$133,786,  the  market  value  of  which  is  $147,000. 

The  purloining  of  flowers  from  a grave  shortly  after  a 
funeral  at  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  recently  caused  the  arrest  of  a 
carriage  party  from  Waterbury,  comprising  four  young  peo- 
ple. Each  was  fined,  including  costs,  $8.28,  making  their  ex- 
ploit an  expensive  one,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dishonor  attach- 
ing to  the  episode. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Boston, 
Mass.,  it  was  noted  that  1901  marks  the  50th  year  since  the 
consecration  of  Woodlawn.  The  report  showed  a large 
amount  of  improvement  work  carried  out  during  the  year, 
and  many  more  old  lots  placed  in  perpetual  care.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1900,  amounted  to  $103,- 
735.87  and  expenditures  to  $89,324.51. 

Tire  Ontario  government,  Canada,  has  reserved  1,400,000 
acres  of  wild  land  near  Lake  Temagami,  a great  lake  lying 
west  of  Lake  Temiscaming,  on  the  upper  Ottawa,  to  be  de- 
veloped as  a national  park.  In  this  domain  the  timber  will  be 
preserved  and  the  game  allowed  to  increase.  Deer  and  beaver 
are  both  reported  to  be  on  the  increase. 
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OBJECT:  To  advance  Art-out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  g'rounds.and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 

DISCUSSIONS  of  subjects  pertinent  to  these 
columns  by  persons  practically  acquainted  with 
them,  are  especially  desired. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  of  Parks.  Cemeteries. 
Horticultural.  Local  Improvement  and  similar 
societies  are  solicited. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  or  sketches  of  specimen 
trees,  new  and  little  known  trees  and  shrubs, 
landscape  effects,  entrances,  buildings,  etc.,  are 
solicited. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEME- 
tery  Superintendents  : President,  Geo.  M. 
Painter,  “West  Laurel  Hill,”  Philadelphia; 
Vice-President,  Frank  Eurich,  “Woodward 
Lawn,"  Detroit,  Mich.:  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, H.  Wilson  Ross,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  September,  10th,  11th, 
12th,  1901. 


THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR 
Art  Association : President,  L.  E Holden, 
Cleveland,  O.;  Secretarj',  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning, Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Treasurer,  O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
June.  1901. 


Publisher's  Notes, 

Charles  E.  Ladd  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  parks  at  Springfield, 
Mass. 

A.  L.  Glaser,  formerly  superintendent 
of  Linwood  Cemetery,  Dubuque,  la., 
has  resigned  his  charge,  and  is  now  in 
the  greenhouse  business  in  that  city. 

\V.  J.  Blain  resigned  his  position  as 
superintendent  of  Cypress  Lawn  Cem- 
etery, San  Francisco,  to  embark  in  the 
undertaking  business  in  that  city.  E. 

B.  McPherson  is  his  successor. 

The  attention^of  the  readers  of  Park 
and  Cemetery  is  again  called  to  the 
circulars  which  are  being  sent  out  by 
the  Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting in  short  and  concise  form 
information  regarding  prevailing  cus- 
toms in  cemeteries.  The  statistics  will 
be  published,  and  will  be  valuable  and 
instructive  to  all  who  are  interested  or 
engaged  in  cemetery  work.  For  this 
reason,  all  who  are  connected  with 
cemeteries,  whether  members  of  the 
Association  or  not,  are  urged  to  send 
for  these  blanks  and  aid  in  a work 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  permanent 
benefit  to  cemetery  interests.  For 
blanks,  address  Frank  Eurich,  604 
^Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  series  of  papers  on  gardens  read 
before  the  convention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  was  considered 
of  such  interest  that  the  Executive 
Committee  will  publish  them,  if  a suf- 
ficient number  of  subscriptions  are  re- 
ceived. If  1,000  subscribers  can  be  se- 
cured the  volume  will  be  published 
with  full  page  illustrations,  bound  in 
cloth,  at  $1.25  per  volume.  It  will  con- 
tain the  following  articles: 

"English  Gardens,”  by  R.  Clipston 
Sturgis;  “French  Gardens,”  by  John  G. 


Howard;  “Italian  Gardens,”  by  Prof. 
A.  D.  F.  Hamlin;  “Japanese  Gardens,” 
by  K.  Honda,  Tokio,  Japan. 

Applications  should  be  made  to 
Glenn  Brown,  Secretary  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  The  Octagon, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  regular  winter  session  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  and  Ornamental 
Horticulturists  was  held  in  Buffalo,  N. 
Y,.  March  5th  and  6th.  The  principal 
matters  considered  by  the  committee 
were:  The  fumigation  of  nursery 

stock,  the  establishment  of  a parcels 
post,  and  the  relations  of  the  auxiliary 
societies  to  the  central  body.  In  con- 
nection with  this  latter  point,  it  was 
decided  that  the  society  should  offer 
two  medals,  one  of  bronze,  and  one  of 
silver,  for  new  and  meritorious  plants 
or  flowers  of  American  origin.  These 
medals  are  to  be  awarded  through 
ten  designated  organizations  tl^at  main- 
tain at  least  one  public  exhibition  an- 
nually. The  convention  of  the  society 
will  be  held  in  the  City  Convention 
Hall,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  five  days,  begin- 
ning August  6th,  1901. 


Obituary. 

Mr.  Thomas  McCance,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Alleghany,  Pa.,  died  in  that 
city  March  8th,  at  the  age  of  85.  Mr. 
McCance  was  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Uniondale  Cemetery,  and 
had  been  for  many  years  prominent  in 
cemetery  work.  He  was  also  trustee  of 
Westminster  College,  and  director  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary. 

Mr.  James  W.  Hinkle,  Superintend- 
ent of  Center  Ridge  Cemetery,  Sulli- 
van, Indiana,  died  January  27th,  1901. 
Mr.  Hinkle  was  one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors of  the  town,  and  had  been  identi- 
fied with  every  stage  of  its  progress. 
Chief  among  his  works  was  the  re- 
claiming of  the  cemetery  from  a tan- 
gle of  briars  and  untrimmed  shrubbery 
to  a well-kept,  modern  cemetery.  He 
was  83  years  of  age,  and  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life  was  still  actively  en- 
gaged in  superintending  the  cemetery. 
Its  substantial  gravel  drive-ways,  and 
its  rules  and  regulations  testify  to  his 
efficient  management. 

Mr.  John  J.  Noyes,  superintendent  of 
Oakhill  Cemetery,  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  77 
years.  Mr.  Noyes  had  been  superin- 
tendent of  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Andrew  Clabough,  who  was  for 
thirty-seven  years  secretary  of  the  Fair- 
view  Cemetery,  Altoona,  Pa.,  departed 
this  life  last  month. 


^ BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC,,  RECEIVED.  ^ 

Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Society  for  1900,  being 
the  proceedings  of  the  4Sth  annual 
meeting  held  at  Champaign,  Dec.  ii, 
12,  and  13,  1900,  the  proceedings  of  the 
northern,  central,  and  southern  district 
societies,  and  of  a number  of  county 
societies.  Contains  525  pages  of  inter- 
esting reading,  illustrated  with  numer- 
ous half-tones.  Edited  by  the  Secre- 
tary, L.  R.  Bryant,  Princeton,  Ills. 
Among  the  articles  to  which  particular 
attention  is  called  are  Pres.  Dunlap’s 
on  “Horticulture  in  France;”  O.  C. 


Simonds,  of  Chicago,  on  “Pruning  and 
Care  of  Ornamental  and  Shade  Trees 
and  Shrubs;”  “Nature  Study  in  School 
Grades,”  “Science  in  Education,”  by 
Dr.  T.  J.  Burrill;  “Origin  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  Apple  Blossom,”  by 
Prof.  E.  S.  Goff;  “The  Crown  Gall  as 
a Nursery  Pest,”  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes; 
“Growth  and  Present  Tendencies  of 
Ornamental  Planting,”  by  Prof.  J.  C. 
Blair;  “Forestry  for  Illinois,”  by  Prof. 

C.  A.  Keffer;  “Spray  Material  and  Its 
Application,”  by  H.  A.  Aldrich;  “In- 
sect Enemies  of  Tree  and  Fruit  and 
How  to  Control  Them,”  by  E.  C. 
Green.  This  valuable  report  will  be 
mailed  free  to  all  members,  to  school 
and  other  public  libraries  in  the  state 
on  payment  of  postage. 

“Cultural  Directions  for  the  Chrysan- 
themum, with  a few  brief  suggestions 
on  the  beautifying  of  our  city  door- 
yards.”  A pamphlet  presented  by  the 
New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society  to  the 
school  children  of  that  state  together 
with  plants  which  will  be  collected  in 
the  fall  and  displayed  as  a part  of  the 
society’s  fall  exhibition,  when  suitable 
prizes  will  be  awarded.  Copies  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  ten  cents  to  the 
Secretary,  George  Smith,  Orange,  N.  J. 

St.  Agnes  Cemetery,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Charter,  Rules  and  Regulations,  and 
Catalogue  of  lot-owners  for  1901. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bulletins  Nos.  19  and  23.  “Stigmo- 
nose.”  A Disease  of  Carnations  and 
Other  Pinks,  by  Albert  F.  Woods,  and 
“Spot  Disease  of  the  Violet,”  by  P.  H. 
Dorsett.  Also,  “Progress  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Plant  Diseases  in  the  United 
States,”  and  “Progress  of  Commercial 
Growing  of  Plants  Under  Glass,”  by 
B.  T.  Galloway;  “Diseases  of  Shade 
and  Ornamental  Trees,”  by  B.  T.  Gallo- 
way and  Albert  F.  Woods;  “Progress 
of  Plant  Breeding  in  the  United 
States,”  by  Herbert  J.  Webber  and 
Ernst  A.  Bessey;  “Hybrids  and  their 
Utilization  in  Plant  Breeding,”  by 
Walter  T.  Swingle  and  Herbert  J. 
Webber. 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Cemetery 
Commissioners,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for 
1900.  Also  pamphlet  entitled:  “Some 
Facts  About  Perpetual  Care  of  Lots  in 
Cambridge  Cemetery.” 

Rules  and  Regulations  adopted  by  the 
Park  Commission,  Dayton,  O.,  contain- 
ing illustrated  section  on  “Hints  and 
Suggestions  on  Street  and  Decorative 
Planting.  Maintenance  of  Trees, 
Shrubs.  Lawns,  etc.” 

Michigan  Forestry  Commission, 
First  Annual  Report,  1900.  A well- 
bound  book  of  1 16  pages,  profusely  il- 
lustrated with  half-tones.  Contains  of- 
ficial documents  and  reports,  and  23 
contributed  articles  on  all  subjects  per- 
taining to  the  forests  of  Michigan. 

Playground  Scenes,  a little  book  of  24 
half-tones,  illustrating  New  York  play- 
grounds, published  by  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  League. 

Mount  Hope  Cemetery  Association, 
Chicago,  111.  An  attractive  little  book- 
let containing  excellent  half-tones  and 
diagrams  of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery. 

Annual  Report  Board  of  Public 
Works,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Lincoln, 
Neb.  “Some  Forage  Plants  for  Sum- 
mer Food,”  by  T.  L.  Lyon  and  A.  L. 
Haecker. 
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Trade  Literature,  Etc.,  Received. 

L.  F.  Kinney,  Kingston,  R.  I. 
Neatly  illustrated  circular  announce- 
ment, descriptive  of  rhododendrons  and 
kalmias  and  their  planting. 

The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Descriptive  cat- 
alogue for  1901,  neatly  illustrated  with 
half-tones  showing  the  working  of  the 
device,  and  containing  testimonials 
from  users  of  it. 

Wm.  H.  Moon  & Co.,  Glenwood 
Nurseries,  Mcrrisville,  Pa.:  “Their 
Stock,  Location,  Trade,  &c.”  A hand- 
somely bound,  and  neatly  illustrated 
booklet. 

F.  R.  Pierson  & Co.,  Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Annual  announcement 
for  1901, 


BARGAINS 


In  Shrubs. 


PER  too  PER  1000 

Flowering  Almonds,  $10.00 
Honeysuckle,  - 10.00  $50.00 

Yucca,  3 year  old  strong  3.00 
Common  Barberry,  3 ft.  5.00 
Lilac,  Purple,  3 to  4 ft.  6.00 
Lilac,  White,  3 to  4 ft.  15.00 
Native  Crab,  4 to  6 ft.  10.00 
Nannaberry,  4 to  6 ft.  6.00 
Nannaberry,  3 to  4 ft.  4.00 
Common  Elder,  3 to  4 ft.  8.00 
Gladiolas,  - - .50  5.00 

Paeonies,  - - 6.00 

Dwarf  Juneberr3',  2 to  3 ft.  8.00 


Phoenix  Nursery  Co„ 

DELAY  AN,  WIS, 


MAPLES,  LINDENS,  MAGNOLIAS,  OAKS. 

ELMS.  POPLARS,  SALISBURIAS 

A Good  Assortment  of  EVERGREENS,  ARBORVITAES, 
RETINOSPORAS,  SPRUCES,  PINES  AND  JUNIPERS, 

Sizes  to  Suit  Customers.  HEDGE  PLANTS  and  SHRUBBERY 

RAKESTRAW  & PYLE....KENNETT  SQUARE.  PA. 


DREER’S  Garden  Calendar 1 9 0 1 

The  largest  and  most  complete  SEED,  PLANT  and  BULB  Catalogue 
ever  ofl'ered  for  FREE  DISTRIBUTiON.  It  contams  200 pages, which  are 
fully  illustrated,  true  to  nature,  and  is  bound  in  beautiful  embossed 
lithographed  covers.  W e will  send  a copy  free  to  all  who  mention  this 
paper,  and  request  those  who  are  Market  Gardeners  to  state  the  same. 
HENRY  A.  DREE R,  714  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


SELr=OILI/NG  VENTILATING 

APPARATUS  for  FLORISTS. 


PLEASE  NOTE  THC  OIL  CUPS. 

Low  Cost.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Estimates  furnished  for 

CYPRESS  GREENHOUSE  MATERIAL. 

Also  for  our 

PATENT  IRON  GREENHOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Write  for  Circular  of 

HOTBED  SASH  AND  FRAMES. 

We  make  a Special  Greenhouse  PUTTY. 

Greenhouse  Construction  Catalogue;  also  Greenhou.se 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Catalogue,  mailed  from  our  New 
York  office  on  receipt  of  five  cents  postage  for  each. 

LORD  & BURNHAM  CO., 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  : 

St.  James  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  x6th  St. 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

lrvlngton-on.the=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


^ 1/4/ F'  F A 1\J  J \ Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants,  suitable  t 

X 1 T C./  K M M fof  Park  and  Cemetery  planting,  in  X 

J immense  quantities.  Send  for  price  list,  ^ 

t P.  J.  BERCKMANS  COMPANY,  X 

^ Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia.  ^ 


Send  for  our 
Catalogue  of  Fine 
Ball  Bearing  and  other  Mowers 
Both  Hand  and  Pony. 


Diamond  High  Grass  Officiai 


WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  LAWN  MOWERS 


105  McGuire  Diamond  High  aud  Low  Grass 
Mowers  used  on  the  Exposition 
Grounds  in  1893  and  1893. 

THE  ONLY  HIGH  GRASS  MOWER  MAGE. 

Will  Cut  Grass  3 to  10  in.,  and  leave  it 
stand  from  ^ to  2 in.  after  being  cut. 
Wheels,  lo  in.  high;  Cutter,  8 inches  diameter;  Front 
Bar,  8J4  inches  from  ground.  Will  walk  through 
grass  when  all  others  fail.  This  Mower  is 
being  used  by  many  Cemeteries,  State 
and  Government  institutions. 

WARRANTED  TO  BE  FINELY  MADE. 
Sizes  15  in.,  17  in.,  19  in.,  and  21  in.  cuts. 
These  Mowers  are  also  supplied  with 
four  Revolving  Blades,  having 
Ball-Bearing  Journals. 

Elegant  Souvenir  Book,  half-tone  cuts  mailed  free,  show- 
ing World’s  Fair  scenes  and  tests  with  these  Mowers. 

ADDRESS  oille  & McGuire  mfg.  co, 

RICHMOND,  IND. 
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OUR  DOUBLE 

FRICTION  BRAKES 


The  Device,  Linings  and  Mound  Cover, 
Over  Grave  on  a Hillside. 


MAKE  ACCIDENTS 
IMPOSSIBLE 

a;  A,  a:  a:  a:  JSC  a; 

It  is  therefore  the  only  successful 
Device  on  the  market. 

A A A A A A A 


■WniTE  DE'On  i=»mous,  Etc. 

FOLDING  DEVICE  WORKS,  Ovid,  Mich. 


Best  Reversible  Horse  RollerMade 

Five  Ton  and  Smaller  easily  drawn  by  two 
horses.  Six-and-a-lialf  and  8 eig^ht-ton,  by  four 
horses.  Steam  Roller  of  same  weight  will  cost 
five  times  as  much  and  is  more  expensive  to 
operate.  Write  for  prices, 

John  Colos  & COi)  s^^'co’ufsfM’o'.’ 


WESTERN  CATALPA  — In  any  size  and 
quantity  up  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  Tropical 
in  effect.  Send  for  catalogue.  P.  S.  PETERSON 
& SON,  Chicago,  III.  Established  1856.  483acres. 


Evergreens 

OP  THE 

BETTER  CLASS 

Blue  and  Douglas  Spruce,  Black  and 
White  Spruce,  Hemlocks,  Heavy 
Stock  of  Dwarf  Mountain 
Pines,  White  Pines  and 
Arborvitae. 

Large  and  fine  trees  of  Am.  Lindens,  Elms. 
Catalpas,  Asli,  Uo.x  Elders,  and  Soft  Maples. 
TRADE  LIST  FREE. 

D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Dundee,  III. 


horburn's 
Seeds 


They  have  been  developed  by 
careful,  thoughtful  propagation 
throughout  the  Nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Thorburn’s  116-page  Century 
Catalogue  of  these 

Seeds  of 
at  Century 

is  the  100th  successive  annual 
issue.  If  you  would  have  a more 
beautiful  lawn,  or  a more  produc- 
tive garden,  send  for  it.  It’s  free. 


J.  M.  THORBtJRN  & CO. 

(late  of  15  John  Street) 

86  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents 

For  RAINY, 

WINDY  or 
HOT  DAYS 

In  use  at  many  Cemeteries. 
Send  for  Circulars, 

DURFEE  EMB.  FLUID  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH, 


JAMES  MACPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 


Choice  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Emit  and  other 
Trees,  Boses,  Water  Lilies,  Etc.  Prices  low. 

E.  S.  PETER.SON  & .SONS, 

Box  18,  Montrose,  New  York. 


10.000  SNOWBALLS 

Berberry,  Roses,  Clematis,  Viticella, 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

Address,  F.  S.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  III. 
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Nearly  100  styles 
and  sizes  ranging 
in  price  from  $6 
to  $100  each. 

The  Vases  are  made 
with  a reservoir  for  water, 
from  which  a constant 
and  even  supply  of  mois- 
ture is  drawn  by  capillary 
attraction,  and  they  do 
not  need  watering  oftener 
than  once  in  ten  or  fifteen 
days.  Thousands  of 
Reservoir  Vases  are  in  use 
on  lawns  and  in  ceme- 
teries all  over  the  country. 
Our  prices  are  no  higher  than  those  of  ordinary  vases. 
Catalogue  sent  on  application.  Liberal  terms  to  dealers. 


Walbridge  & Co.,  Buffalo,  n.  y. 


UNION  CURBING  DEVICE 


[PATENT  PENDING] 


eight  feet  in  length,  and  from  twenty  inches  to  four  feet  in 


width.  With  it,  it  is  no  trouble  to  excavate  a grave  next 
to  or  between  other  graves,  or  in  the  loosest  of  earth. 

I have  used  the  Union  Curhing'  Device  nearly  a year  and  consider  it  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  ever  placed  on  the  market  to  lessen  our 
labor  and  anxiety  in  cemetery  work.  H.  B.  Corbin,  Sexton  Riverside  Cem- 
etery, Union  City,  Mich. 

The  Union  Curbing  Device  is  the  finest  thing  for  the  purpose  I ever 
saw,  and  should  be  in  every  cemetery.  John  Taylor,  Sexton  of  Cemetery, 
Three  Rivers,  Mich, 

For  Descriptive  Circular  and  Prices  Write 

F.  C.  Rheubottom, 


STUDEBAKER  “JUNIOR”  SPRINKLER 


ESPECIALLY 

FOR 

(Park  anb 
Cemeter'2 
Spdnkllno. 

USEFUL, 

PRACTICAL, 

INEXPENSIVE. 


Pump  Attachment  for 

Spraying  Flowers, 
Shrubs  and  ^rees. 


The  Price  will  sell  it. 
Write. 


CD  Capacity  52  Gallons.  Can  be  handled  by  man  or  boy  as  easily  as  a wheelbarrow. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  carriages,  wagons,  sprinklers,  SOUTH  BEND, 
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i GOOD  BOOKS.  I 

^ Sent  on  7'eceipt  of  prtee^  postpaid^  by  R.  j.  fij 
Jg  Haight,  334  Dearborn  Street^  Chicago.  £ 


SPRAYING  FOR  PROFIT.  A practical  hand  book 
of  the  best  methods.  20c. 


QUARTER  ACRE  POSSIBILITIES.  Nutter.  Il- 
lustrates how  to  improve  the  home  surroundings  in 
an  artistic  manner.  $1. 


STEAM  ROLLERS 


STONE  CRUSHERS 


ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  2 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  Waugh.  A treatise 
on  general  principles  of  out-door  art.  150  pages. 
Illustrated.  50c. 

THE  WATER  GARDEN.  Tricker.  Describes  all 
operations  from  growing  plants  in  tubs  to  the  larg- 
est water  garden.  Illustrated.  $2. 

HOW  TO  PLAN  THE  HOME  GROUNDS.  Par- 
sons. Sets  forth  basic  principles  for  beautifying 
home  and  other  grounds.  Practical.  Illustrated. 
240  pages.  $1. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  Parsons.  Sugges- 
tions for  Lawns,  Parks,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers  and 
Foliage,  Ponds  and  Lakes.  300  pages.  Illustrated. 
$3.00. 

THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  MACADAMIZED 
ROADS.  Codrington.  Materials,  construction, 
maintenance.  Consumption  of  materials,  sweeping 
and  scraping,  drainage,  watering.  Cost,  etc.,  $3.00. 


I JULIAN  SCHOLL  & CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK 


RUBUS  DUMETORUM 

The  best  hardy  plant  for  covering-  barren  wastes  and  steep  em- 
bankments. Field  grown  plants,  $7.50  per  100.  Hardy  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens  in  good  assortment. 

HIRAM  T.  JOISES,  Union  County  ISurseries,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

I Have  25,000  Shade  Trees 

Of  Sug-ar  Maple,  Norway,  Sycamore,  Silver  Leaved,  Ash  Leaved  and  Scarlet  Maples,  ly, 
to  3 Inch  diameter;  Elms  and  Lindens,  12  to  hi  feet;  1,000  White  Birch,  8 to  10  feet:  2,000 
Purple  Beech.  4 to  1)  feet;  Evergreens,  all  sizes  and  kinds;  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  and 
Retinospora  Aurea,  3 to  5 feet;  Shrubs  and  Climbing  Vines,  strong;  2,000  Hydrangea  pan. 
gran.,  strong:  10,000  Hardy  Roses,  all  own  roots;  2.000  Crimson  Ramblers,  strong,  own  roots;  20.000 
California  Privet,  2 to  5 feet;  Fruit  Trees,  all  kinds,  many  in  bearing  sizes;  Rhododendrons  and 
Hardy  Azaleas,  2 to  3 ft. 

Florists,  Landscape  Architects,  Supers  of  Parks,  O 

and  all  others  wanting  should  call  on  me  or  write  ^ jJlldl  V2J- 

Proprietor  Norwich  Nurseries,  NORWICH,  CONN. 


FAMILIAR  TREES  AND  THEIR  LEAVES.  Mat- 
thews. Over  200  trees  described  under  leaf  charac- 
teristics and  peculiarities.  $1.76. 

ART  OUT-  OF-DOORS.  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rens- 
selaer. Hints  on  good  taste  In  gardening.  Full  of 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  landscape  gardener 
and  home  builder.  $1.60. 


"PAINT  YOUR  LAWN  GREEN"  with 


Armour’s 


La\A/n  and 
Garden  F'ertiH:zer. 


LITERATURE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  205  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO. 


5.000 

HARDY  RHODODENDRONS, 
HARDY  AZALEAS, 
HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS,  Etc. 


WRITE  FOR 
SPECIAL 
PRICE  LIST 


BOBBINK  & ATKINS  gSf""® 


IRSERYMEN 


RUTHERFORD,  N.  d. 


HENRY  W.  GIBBONS  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

GREENHOUSE  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS 

Gulf  Cypress  Structural  Materials 

IRON  FRAMES  FOR  GREENHOUSES 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Ventilating  flaterials 

Sales  Offices:  I38  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  W.  GIBBONS,  Pres.,  Manufactory  General  Office:  J.  L.  DILLON,  Treas., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  BLOOMSBURG,  PA.  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Write  to  New  York  Office  for  Estimates,  Catalogues,  Plans,  Expert  Advice,  Etc. 
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beauty  and  aurability.  Made  of  steel 
than  wood.  60  DeslgDS.  Catalog  free. 
BROSt  Bozo  lOg  Muncle,  Ind. 


FREDERICK  EHRENRERG, 


Xandeeape  architect  and  ...  ‘ 

Ipracticai  Xandecape  ©ardcner 

50  East  185  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Plans  for  Ceimeteries.  Parks  and  City  Gardens  1 
Land  and  P anting  Schemes.  Topographical  | 
Drawings.  Consultation,  also  hy  letter.  High- 
est References. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MIWKAPOLIS,  MIW. 
Advices.  Sketches.  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Survey’s  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 

KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
COKKESPONUENCE  SOLICITED. 


I PARK  AND  CEMETERY  I 

^ The  only  paper  of  its  class,  ^ 

fOne  Year,'''','One  Dollar.  ^ 

<$> 


HITCHINQS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architect  and  Builder 
and  La  rg^et  Manufacturer  of  A. 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 


The  highest  awards  received  at  the  World’s  Pair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

233  MERCER  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


Portland  Cement  Grave  Markers 


These  Markers  are  3 inches  in  diameter,  made  of 
solid  concrete,  with  a surface  nearly  white.  Guaran- 
teed for  any  number  of  years. 

Portland  Cement  Dividing  Markers 

Syi  in,  diameter  by  12  in.  long,  for  rear  end  lots. 
Others  designed  for  special  purposes.  These  markers 
have  been  in  use  at  Forest  Home  Cemetery  15  years, 
and  in  Graceland  5 years. 

LEO.  G.  HAASE,  Oak  Park,  III. 


THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE 

is  guaranteed  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  practical.  The  illustrations  represent  the  latest  iinin  oveinents. 


CUT  No.  1 represents  the  device  in  its  small- 
est dimensions,  79  in.  by  20  in,,  and  largest  dimen- 
sions 90  in.  by  34  in.  Any  size  desired  is  obtainable 
between  the  two  extremes.  We  furnish  the  best 
center  detacher  in  the  market. 


CUT  No.  2. 


CUT  No.  2 shows  the  extension  device  ex- 
tended to  its  largest  dimensions  with  eight  full 
grown  men,  besides  a plank  which  weighed  at  least 
200  lbs.,  for  the  men  to  stand  on.  This  is  no  test 
of  its  strength. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  used  a device  will  readily 
comprehend  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from 
our  latest  improvement.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it 
is  supplied  with  the  double  brake,  each  acting  in- 
dependently of  the  other.  We  now  claim  the  earth 
CUT  No.  1.  for  lowering  devices,  and  solicit  an  opportunity 

All  jobbers  in.Undertakers- Supplies  are  to  send  to  any  responsible  party,  subject  to 
authorized  agents  for  our  <mvice.  approval. 


THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE  CO., 


In  addition  to  the  advantage 
to  be  obtained  from  a device  that 
can  be  changed  to  any  de  ired 
ize,  we  have  the  lighte  t,  strong.- 
est,  the  most  substantial  made, 
and  the  only  device  with  which 
the  Casket  can  be  raised  from 
the  grave  as  well  as  lowered. 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  Dec.  21st,  1900. 
The  BOMGARDNER  Lowering 
Device  Co., 

Gentlemen:— I have  tried  and  tested 
your  device  in  every  way,  and  con- 
sider it  the  best  on  the  market  to-day. 
I have  tried  both  of  the  other  .stand- 
ard makes,  and  find  yours  to  give  the 
best  service,  and  have  returned  the 
other  two. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  Whitaker. 

Sup't  River  View  Cemetery. 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
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Advertisements^  limited  to  -five  lines^  •will  he 
inserted  in  this  cohimn  at  the  rate  of  >o  ceJits  each 
ifise?'tion»  y ivords  to  a line%  Cash  must  acconi ~ 
pany  order. 


Wanted.  A position  as  superintend- 
ent of  a cemetery.  Can  give  the  best 
of  references.  Seven  years  experience. 
Address:  T.  T.  Grindell,  Gabon,  Ohio. 


Position  wanted  as  Cemetery  Superin- 
tendent by  a member  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.; 
have  had  several  years’  experience,  and 
am  now  in  charge  of  an  incorporated 
cemetery;  best  of  references  to  charac- 
ter and  ability.  Address  American,  care 
Park  and  Cemetery 


FEKN  EITEKATUKE.  All  who  etiioj  read 

FERN  BULLETIN 

The  only  iournal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thinff  lor  the  becrinner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris. 
SampleFree.  Three  Numbers, ourselection, 15c 

Address,  Fern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


Catalogue 
to  nearest 


P”  on  application 
office. 


RIDER-ERIGSSON  ENGINE  GO. 


20  Cortlandt  St,,  New  York,  86  Lake  St,,  Chicago, 
239  Franklin  St,,  Boston,  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  692  Craig  St,,  Montreal,  P,  Q, 
22A  Pitt  St,,  Sydney,  N,  S,  W,  TenienterRey  71,  Havana,  Cuba, 

Merchant  and  Alakea  St.,  Honolulu,  H,  I. 


Taking  E:DWARD  VIL,  the  new 
King  of  England,  uses  a Rider 
Engine  in  his  place  at  Sandringham. 
The  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  a Rider 
engine  at  Ras-El-Tin  palace  at  Alex- 
andria, Egypt.  The  Paris  Exposi- 
tion gave  the  highest  medal  of  its 
class  to  both  our  Rider  and  Ericsson 
Engines. 

Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pump- 
ing Engines  are  appreciated  in  other 
countries  besides  their  own  appar- 
ently. 


Cf  I "If  pH  w 


IS  HUGH  M 


HAN  PINE. 


SASH  BARS 

UP  TO  St  99i.lxn(lG,ER. 
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, Ji:  Sreari^  (b. 


F rec  Landscape  Advice 

I will  gladly  send  advice  free  as  to  the  best  way  to  beautify  your  home  and  what  to  plant  and  where 
to  plant  it.  My  stock  is  the  very  choicest  and  my  prices  are  right.  Send  measured  sketch  of  your 
grounds,  locating  trees,  porches,  views,  etc.,  and  stating  your  wishes  and  I will  send  careful  sug- 
gestions. It  will  cost  you  nothing  and  you  need  not  order  unless  satisfactory.  Special  terms  for 
large  parks  and  estates. 

WALTER  H.  HA'RRISON,  Landscape  Architect,  LA  MOTT,  PA. 


Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Catacomb  and  Strnctural  Work 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.  Bangor,  Penn. 


ITron  IRailinas  an6  HXHtre  fences... 


This  Railing  was  built  and 
erected  by  our  Company  on 
the  property  of  E.  C.  Benedict, 
Esq.,  Greenwich,  Conn.  The  rail- 
ing is  8 feet  in  height,  and  a little 
over  1,000  feet  in  length. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A GREAT 
VARIETY  OF... 

Iron  I^ilingSt  Entrance 
Gates  and  Wire  Fences, 

Suitable  for  enclosing 

Cemeteries, 
public  parbs, 
ano  private  (Brounbs 

Write  for  this  Season's  Catalogue,  No,  21 


ANCHOR  POST  COMPANY. 


15  CORTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK  OITY,  N.  Y. 


TELEPHONE  4116  CORTLANDT. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  ART  OUT-OF-DOORS 
IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AND  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 


IZniercd  at  Chicatio  Post-Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Vol.  X[,  No,  3. 


CHICAGO,  MAY,  1901.  Subscription) 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits  in- 
cluding Grapes.  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Flower= 
ing  Shrubs  for  public  and 
private  grounds.  Shade  Trees 
for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants,  Clinthers.  etc. 

Oiir  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  contains  accurate  and 
trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  and  is  replete 
with  practical  hints  indispen- 
sable to  planters ; it  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

ELLWANGER  & BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

K^tabl)»the<l  over  60  Yearn, 

Mention  this  publication* 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

By  SAMUEL  PARSONS,  jR., 

Ex-Supt.  of  Parks.  New  York  City.  ! 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Suggestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good  ! 
advice  on  the  Selection  of  Home  ' 
Grounds — Site  of  House — Roads  and  ' 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Garden  s — 
Tree.s — Shrubs — Plants — Vines  — Resi- 
dential Parks,  Fences,  Bridges  and  | 
Summer  Houses — List  of  Plants  for 
General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Parks 
and  Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cem-  ' 
eteries — City  and  Village  Squares — 
Railroad  Station  Grounds.  Size,  5x7 yz; 
249  pages.  Binding, cloth.  Price,  $i.oo 
R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


NORWAY  MAPLES 

3 TO  4 INCHES  CALIPER,  14  TO  15  FEET  IN  HEIGHT. 

We  have  a fine  block  of  2,000  trees  that  have  been  grown  6 feet  apart, 
perfect  specimens  with  good  heads  and  perfectly  straight  trunks. 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER.  PROP. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES.  CHESTNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINeT  Seedlings  and  Transplanted  Native 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  Suitable  for 

AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  a:  a:  a:  sat.mg  m Nn,.=,y  row,. 

Large  and  well  developed  stock  for  Permanent  Planting'.  SHADE 
TREES  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Healthy  and  well  rooted. 
STRONG  FIELD  GROWN  CLUMPS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS 

STOCK  FOR  PARKS,  CEHE  TERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES  A SPECIALTY 

Send  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  Contains  Prices 
of  Lar^:e  aud  Small  Trees,  and  for  Stock  in  Ouantities. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & S(WSS,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RUBUS  DUMETORUM 

The  best  hardy  plant  for  covering  barren  wastes  and  steep  em- 
bankments. Field  grown  plants,  S7.50  per  100.  Hardy  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens  in  good  assortment. 

HIRAM  T.  JONES,  Union  County  Nurseries,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


\jU  pE'  A 1\J  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants,  suitable 

1 T f-/  I I 1 for  Park  and  Cemetery  planting,  in 

immense  quantities.  Send  for  price  list, 

P.  ].  BERCKMANS  COMPANY, 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia. 


HARDY  AMERICAN  PLANTS 

FOR  SPRING  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  PLANTING. 

lleadquarterK  in  America  for  Native  Plants  and  Carolina  Mountain  Flowers, 

RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  HEMLOCKS,  Etc. 

MANY  NEW  AND  RARE.  Write  for  Particulars  and  Catalogs. 

This  Stock  is  Hardy.  Nurseries  in  the  High  Carolina  Mountains. 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY Office,  Tremont  Building’,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


LARGE  STOCK 

ORNAMENTAL 

TREES 

Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

SKXK  FOR  SPKCIAI.  PKKKS. 


MOUNT  AIRY  NURSERIES. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Japan  Maples, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc.,  suitable  for 
PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 

THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY 


Introduced,  in  1896. 


^ It  Kills  Weeds  Scientifically. 


The 

Fairmount 

Weed 

Killer. 


Superintendents  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  also  Caretakers  of  Estates, 
should  investigate  its  merits  for  effectively  clearing  away  Weeds,  Grass 
and  Moss  from  paths  and  roadways. 

It  will  not  dissolve  or  injure  Marble  or  any  mineral  substance,  but  will 
clean  and  brighten  gravel  paths  and  roads.  One  dressing  will  keep  paths 
clear  for  three  to  six  months.  One  gallon  of  Weed  Killer  mixed  with 
forty  gallons  of  water  will  cover,  effectively,  100  to  150  square  yards  of 
surface. 

Net  prices,  F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia,  as  follows:  One-half  gallon,  75 
cents;  one  gallon.  Si. 25;  five  gallons, S6.00;  ten  gallons,  $11.00.  Cash  must 
accompany  all  orders  of  five  gallons  or  less.  If  your  Seedsman  cannot 
supply  you,  write  direct  to  the  onlv  manufacturers. 


Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory. 

N.  W.  Corner  Broad  St.  and  Fairmount  Ave.  = PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE 

is  guaranteed  to  be  tlie  most  perfect  and  practical.  The  illustrations  represent  the  late.st  iinproveinents. 


CUT  No.  1. 

All  jobbers  in  Undertakers' Supplies  are 
authorized  agents  for  our  device. 


CUT  N O.  1 represents  the  device  in  its  small- 
est dimensions,  79  in.  by  20  in.,  and  largest  dimen- 
sions 90  in.  by  34  in.  Any  size  desired  is  obtainable 
between  the  two  extremes.  We  furnish  the  best 
center  detacher  in  the  market. 


CUT  No.  2. 


CUT  No.  2 shows  the  extension  device  ex- 
tended to  its  largest  dimensions  with  eight  full 
grown  men,  besides  a plank  which  weighed  at  least 
200  lbs.,  for  the  men  to  stand  on.  This  is  no  test 
of  its  strength. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  used  a device  will  readily 
comprehend  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from 
our  latest  improvement.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it 
is  supplied  with  the  double  brake,  each  acting  in- 
dependently of  the  other.  We  now  claim  the  earth 
for  lowering  devices,  and  solicit  an  opportunity 
to  send  to  any  responsible  party,  subject  to 
approval. 


THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE  CO., 


In  addition  to  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  from  a device  that 
can  be  changed  to  any  desired 
size,  we  have  the  lightest,  strong,- 
est,  the  most  substantial  made, 
and  the  only  device  with  which 
the  Casket  can  be  raised  from 
the  grave  as  well  as  lowered. 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  Dec.  21st,  1900. 
The  BOMGARDNER  Lowering 
Dev'ice  Co., 

Geiitletneii:— I have  tried  and  tested 
your  device  in  every  way,  and  con- 
sider it  the  best  on  the  market  to-day. 
I have  tried  both  of  the  other  stand- 
ard makes,  and  find  yours  to  give  the 
best  service,  and  have  returned  the 
other  two. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  Whitaker. 

Sup’t  River  View  Cemetery. 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


Ill 


Pi\R.K  AND  CEMETERY 


CEMETERY 


SEND  US  A 
ROUGH  SKETCH 
OF  WHAT  YOU 
WANT,  AND  WE 
WILL  SUBMIT 
DESIGNS. 


FENCES 


WE  CARRY  IN 
STOCK  HUNDREDS 
OF  DESIGNS,  AND 
OUR  PRICES 
WILL  ALWAYS 
BE  FOUND  RIGHT. 


Sendifor  Catalogue  covering  our  line  of  Fences.  The  largest  assortment  carried  by  any  house  in  the  world. 

THE  HJDLO\A/-S/\YLOf^  WIF^E  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS.  TWO. 


..Memorials  in  Granite  and  bronze 

FOR  CEMETERIES  AND  PARKS 


Receiving  Vault  at  Mt.  Elliott  Cemetery,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Designed  and  Erected  by  Harrison  Granite  Co. 

HARRISON  GRANITE  CO 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS 
SUBMITTED  FOR... 

PUBLIC  MONUMENTS  ^ ^ 
CHAPELS,  RECEIVING  VAULTS 
MAUSOLEUMS,  SARCOPHAGI,  Etc. 

TO  BE  ERECTED  IN  ANY  PART 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Granite  Works,  Office,  4^  E*  23d  St. 

BARRE,  VT.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Badger  Wire  and  Pottery  Go., 


rXION  CURBING  DEVICE 


Manufacturers  of 

Wire  and  Iron  Work 

For  All  Purpo.se.s. 

miLAA/rtUK-EE,  \A/IS. 


No.  213.  Wrought  Steel  Park  Settee. 
Besides  the  above  we  manufacture  Eight  other 
styles  of  wrought,  steel,  wire,  and  cast  iron 
settees.  Also  the  most  extensive  line  of 

IRON  VASES 

To  be  had  anywhere. 

Wire  and  Iron  Fences 


fPATKNT  PENniNGl 


T''HIS  Device  is  es- 
pecially  adapted 
to  t ii  e curbing'  of 
Graves.  It  is  adjust- 
able to  all  sizes,  from 
four  feet  t o eight 
feet  in  length,  and 
from  twenty  inches 
to  four  feet  in  width. 
With  it,  it  is  no 
trouble  to  excavate  a 
grave  next  to  or  be- 
tween other  graves, 
or  in  the  loosest  of 
earth. 

I have  used  the  Union 
Curbing  Device  nearly  a 
year  and  consider  It  one 
of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments ever  placed  on  the 
market  to  lessen  our  labor 
and  anxiety  In  cemetery 
work.  H.  B.  Corbin,  Sex- 
ton Riverside  Cemetery, 
Union  City,  Mich. 

The  Union  Curbing  Device  Is  the  finest  thing  for  the  purpose  I ever  saw,  and  should  be  In  every 
cemetery.  John  Taylor,  Sexton  of  Cemetery,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Catalogue  Sent  on  Application. 


For  Descriptive  Circu- 
lar and  Prices  Write 


F.  C.  Rheubottom, 


VNION  CITY, 

MICHIGAN. 


Always  mention  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  when  writing  advertisers. 


PARK  AND  CEMRTERY 
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sprayer  & Sprinkler 


Portland  Cement  Grave  Markers 


SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  DEVICE. 

For  use  at  Country  Seats,  Larg-e  Estates, 
Manufactories.  Also  for  Sprinklnigr  Lawns, 
Private  Grounds,  Yarclsand  Drives.  Cemeteries, 
Carrying  Water, etc. 


One  Horse,  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-bed,  and 
Lawn  Sprinkler  (capacity  150  gals.,  4 in.  tires). 
Most  practical  device  for  the  distribution  of 
liquid  manure,  Paris  Green  or  other  licjuid  mat- 
ter, for  use  of  seedsmen,  florists,  nurserymen, 
farmers,  celer3’  and  cotton  growers.  Can  apply 
the  stream  directly  on  one  or  two  rows  at  a time. 
Will  not  clog.  Easy  io  operate.  Flow  of  water 
regulated  from  driver's  seat. 


SPRAYER,  PUMP,  HOSE  AND  NOZZLE 
For  Spraying  Fruit  Tree'*,  Vines  and  Shrub- 
bery. Does  greatest  amount  of  work  at  smal- 
lest cost.  Least  labor.  Get  our  illustrated  cat- 
alogue. If  you  mention  this  p^iper  we  will  send 
you  a handsome  souvenir  catalogue  or  art  litho- 
graph, “Chilkoot  Pass  in  the  Klonkike,'’  which 
ever  j^ou  prefer. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

(The  Largest  VehicleWorksin  the  World.) 
Branch:  5()4-506  Broad wa3',  ccr.  Prince,  N.Y.  City 


These  Markers  are  3 inches  in  diameter,  made  of 
solid  concrete,  with  a surface  nearly  white.  Guaran- 
teed for  any  number  of  years. 

Portland  Cement  Dividing  l^arkers 

5)4  in,  diameter  by  12  in.  long,  for  rear  end  lots. 
Others  designed  for  special  purposes.  These  markers 
have  been  in  u>e  at  Forest  Home  Cemetery  15  years, 
and  in  Graceland  5 years. 

LEO.  G,  HAASEf  Oak  Park,  III. 


ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  2 


STEAM  ROLLERS 


STONE  CRUSHERS 


JULIAN  SCHOLL  & CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK 


HENRY  W.  GIBBONS  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

GREENHOUSE  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS 

Gulf  Cypress  Structural  Materials 

IRON  FRAMES  FOR  GREENHOUSES 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Ventilating  Haterials 

Sales  Offices:  I38  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  W’.  GIHBONS,  Pres.,  Manufactory  General  Office:  J.  L.  DILLON,  Treas., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  BLOOMSHURG,  PA.  Bloonisburg^,  Pa. 

Write  to  New  York  Office  for  Estimates,  Catalogues,  Plans,  Expert  Advice,  Etc. 


Our  Double 

Friction  Brakes 

MAKE  ACCIDENTS 
IMPOSSIBLE 

It  is  therefore  the  only  successful  Device  on  the  market. 

I'on  r»i=tioES,  uto. 


FOLDING  DEVICE  WORKS,  Ovid,  Mich. 


Always  mention  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  when  writing  advertisers 


PARK  AND  CEMRTERY 


EARNSHAW  & PUNSHON, 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineers, 

Southwest  Cor.  Fifth  and  Race  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


*^liIRTY=FIVE  YEARS  of  study,  travel  and  experience  in  the  profession  enables  us  to 
^ guarantee  that  our  Modern  plans  for  laying  ou*  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  the  Subdivision 
of  Estates  will  insure  the  best  artistic  effects  and  financial  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
involve  the  least  expense  in  development  and  maintenance. 

PERSONAL  INSPECTION  AND  ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  I IVI PROVEM ENT  OF  PROPERTIES  WILL 

BE  PROMPTLY  GIVEN  AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents 


For  RAINY, 
WINDY  or 
HOT  DAYS 


In  use  at  many  Cemeteries. 


Send  for  Circulars, 


NOW  is  tKe 
time  to  Plant 

Hardy  Water  Lillies 

In  order  to  secure  the  best 
results  this  season.  Our  col- 
lection of  hardy  NYMPHAEAS 
is  the  larg'est  and  most 
complete  in  the  world,  and 
embraces  American  and 
French  Hybrids,  native 
and  foreign  species. 

If  you  have  not  received 

GARDEN  CALENDAR  FOR  1901 

WRITE  for  it  at  once,  and 
our  list  of  Water  Lillies. 
We  are  also  pleased  to 
furnish  estimates  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  plant- 
ing large  and  small  ponds. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  chestnut  st.,  Philadelphia,  pa. 


DURFEE  EMB,  FLUID  CO, 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH, 


HOBSON’S 


FREOERIGK  EHRENBER6 


XanDseape  architect  anO  . . . 

practical  Xan&ecapc  Garhcncr 

50  East  126  Street,  NEW  YOKK. 

Plans  for  Cemeteries.  Parks  and  City  Gardens 
Land  and  Planting  Schemes,  Topographical 
Drawings.  Consultation,  also  by  letter.  High- 
est References, 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY, 

the  only  paper  of  its  class. 
One  Dollar  a Year. 


STANDARD 
HORSE -CARTS. 

In  every  way  superior 
to  and  cheaper  than 
wheel-wright  work. 
Best  quality  thoroughly 
seasoned  material. 
Warranted. 

Twelve  Styles.  Two 
and  Four-Wheel,  Wide 
and  Narrow  Tires,  Steel 
Alxes.  Low  rates  of 
freight  from  our  Works, 
Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all 
points. 

For  years  acknow- 
ledged by  users  to  have 
no  equal.  Adopted  by 
farmers,  contractors, 
miners,  gardeners,  cem- 
etery auihorities.  etc., 
wherever  the  best  is 
wanted. 

Manufactured  by 

HOBSON  & CO., 

Office,  No.  16  State  St..  NEW  YOKK. 


Best  Reversible  Horse  RollerMade 

Five  Ton  and  Smaller  easily  drawn  by  two 
horses.  Six-and-a-half  and  S eight-ton,  by  four 
horses.  Steam  Roller  of  same  weight  will  cost 
five  times  as  much  and  i.s  more  expensive  to 
operate.  Wi;ite  for  prices. 

lohn  Coles  & Co.,  L^r'-iTursM’S- 


VI 


PARK  AND  CEME-TE-RY 


Closing  Out  Surplus 
Stock  at  Cut  Prices 


Clematis  Jackmanii  and  Henryii,  strong 
3 yr.  at  $20  per  hundred. 

Clematis  Pan.,  strong  clumps,  at  $10 
per  hundred. 

Virginia  Creeper,  3 yrs.  at  $5  per  hun- 
dred. 

Chinese  Purple  Wistaria,  3 yrs.  at  $12 
per  hundred. 

Hydrangea  Tlios.  Hogg,  4 in.  pots  at  $12 
per  hundred. 

Hydrangea  Red  Branch,  4 in.  pots  at  $12 
per  hundred. 

Queen  of  the  Prairie  Roses,  2 yr.  strong 
at  $6  per  hundred. 

Wichnriana  and  Hybrids,  2 yr.  strong  at 
$8  per  hundred. 


W.  & T.  SMITH  CO.,  fiENEVA, 

JAMES  MACPHERSON, 


I Deciduous  Trees  . . . 


Including  Oaks,  Maples,  Oriental  Plane,  etc  , by 
the  thousand.  Flowering  Shrubs,  a complete  as- 
sortment of  various  sizes;  quality  unsurpased. 
Hedge  Plants,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous. 
Hemlock  and  Norway  Spruce,  also  California 
Privet  in  quantity.  Climbers,  Honeysuckles, 
Clematis,  Ampelopsis,  Irises,  Roses,  etc. 


All  the  above  in  immense  numbers,  and  can  name  liberal  rales  in  quafitity. 
Personal  inspection  invited.  Correspondence  solicited. 


THE  H'M.  H.  MOON  COMPANYy 


NURSERIES:  30  miles  from  Phila.  60  miles  from  New  York. 
Plkila.  Office,  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 


MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


HOBSON’S  PARK  AND  LAWN  SETTEES. 


CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

I PARK  AND  CEMETERY  I 

^ The  only  paper  of  its  class,  ^ 

^ One  Year^.'.'^^One  Dollar.  ^ 


T vii/elve 
F*attei-ns 
/\ny  Length 
Best 

Wlateriel  end 
Handsomely 
F'inished. 


HOBSON  & CO 


Low  rates  of  freight 
from  our  works 
TATAMY,  PA. 
to  all  points. 

Write  for  our 
New  List,  No.  123. 

.,  Manufacturers,  16  State  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  MgGORMICK  “LITTLE  4”  ONE  HORSE  MOWER  AT  WORK  IN  NATIONAL  PARK,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

THE  McCORMICK  IS  THE  MOWER  FOR  ALL  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

Write  for  Catalogue  ‘‘Pride  of  the  New  Century”  to 

Advertising  Department,  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY 

and  Landscape  Gardening. 
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GARDENING  PRIZES  In  order  to  cultivate 

BY  THE  individual  ef¥ort  in 

CHICAGO  ^‘TRIBUNE."  . . 

making  picturesque 

yards  and  -w'indows  and  in  general  in  out- 
door beautifying,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  of- 
fered a series  of  prizes  for  the  best  gardens  and  -win- 
dow boxes,  in  the  three  main  sections  of  Chicago, 
and  has  been  re-enforcing  and  stimulating  endeavor 
in  this  direction  by  publishing,  almost  daily  for  a time, 
suggestive  hints  for  the  amateur  gardener,  and 
broader  articles  pertaining  to  shrubs  and  flowers  for 
the  general  reader.  This  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
so  prominent  a daily  and  the  valuable  and  suggestive 
text  supplied  to  afford  information  to  all  classes  has 
been  highly  commended,  and  has  created  an  im- 
pression that  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  crystallize 
sentiment  and  render  permanent  the  desire  to  im- 
prove the  home  surroundings  of  numbers  of  Chicago 
citizens.  Opportunities  to  beautify  our  towns  and 
cities  have  been  and  are  practically  unbounded,  but 
the  spirit  to  undertake  the  work  has  been  lacking 
in  the  average  citizen,  and  this,  in  consequence,  has 


been  the  underlying  reason  why  our  city  governments 
have  been  so  delinquent  in  maintaining  municipal  prop- 
erties in  presentalde  condition,  so  far  as  outdoor  ap- 
pearances are  concerned.  Once  excite  the  commu- 
nity to  a realization  of  what  proposed  improvement 
means,  and  this  is  the  work  of  the  public  press,  and 
officialdom  is  compelled  to  follow  the  lead.  If  more 
of  the  great  dailies  would  take  up  the  work  of  out- 
door art  and  improvement,  they  would  not  only  im- 
measurably benefit  their  respective  communities,  but 
would  lead  in  a matter  of  general  improvement,  the 

refining'  nature  of  which  is  incalculable. 

\ 

A WORTHY  In  the  rapidly  increasing  work 

WORK.  q£  educating  the  people  to  the 

value  of  outdoor  improvement,  a work  that 
a growing  sentiment  throughout  the  country  is 
making  a present  day  duty,  every  one  possessing 
knowledge  of  trees  and  plants  and  the  elements  of 
landscape  arrangements  should  lend  a hand.  It  will 
for  a long  time  be  in  the  nature  of  missionary  effort, 
but  the  result  will  be  a constantly  increasing  demand 
for  such  efforts,  which  means  an  ever  broadening 
field  for  the  landscape  gardener.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  note  that  Mr.  Sid.  J.  Hare,  the  superintend- 
ent of  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
been  lecturing  to  the  students  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing High  School,  setting  forth  his  views  on  street, 
boulevard  and  park  construction.  Cemetery  and 
park  superintendents  in  ever}^  community  could  well 
follow  this  example  and  impart  some  of  their  knowl- 
edge to  the  growing  citizen,  thereby  securing  a re- 
ceptive and  retentive  intelligence  for  future  develop- 
ment; yet  it  need  not  be  confined  to  the  young  peo- 
ple, there  is  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to  at- 
tract all  classes. 

MEMORIAL  With,  generally  speaking,  a 

season  highly  favorable  to  na- 
ture’s best  efforts  in  field  and  forest,  and  con- 
sequently satisfactory  to  the  cemetery  superintend- 
ent, a beautiful  Memorial  Day  may  be  anticipated  for 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  provided  for  that  day 
of  national  mourning.  For  many  years  past,  how- 
ever, the  spirit  of  the  day  has  been  sadly  marred  by 
the  intrusion  of  coarser  pleasures,  which  to  a large 
extent  negatived  its  sacred  snggestiveness,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  public  sentiment  is  rapidly 
reverting  to  a due  and  proper  appreciation  of  what 
the  day  is  intended  to  memorialize,  and  is  suppress- 
ing features  of  public  amusement  which  had  well- 
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nigh  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  the  occasion.  With 
the  cemetery  in  the  very  height  of  vernal  beauty,  with 
grass  at  its  greenest  and  foliage  and  flowers  at  their 
loveliest,  Memorial  Day  comes  at  a time  when  hu- 
manitv  is  greedy  to  absorb  all  that  nature  out  oi 
doors  ofifers  to  stimulate  its  better  attributes,  and  to 
encourage  and  educate  it  to  appreciate  all  that  is 
created  for  its  benefit.  Thus  inspired  the  mind  is 
prone  to  venerate,  and  the  buried  soldiers  wdio  fought 
and  died  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men  receive  a 
benediction  in  the  more  perfect  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  decorating  their  graves  on  the  day  officially  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  In  its  best  sense  it  is  for  this 
that  the  cemeterv  superintendent  puts  forth  his  best 
efforts  in  spring,  and  wdiile  the  crowds  of  visitors 
to  his  grounds  give  him  much  further  care  and  labor 
to  repair  damages,  it  is  a labor  of  love  in  that  it  is 
a factor  of  the  highest  development  of  true  patriot- 
ism. 


c4MERICc4N  PARK 
AND  OUTDOOR 
ART  ASSOCIATION. 


The  fifth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Park 
and  (Jutdoor  Art  Asso- 


ciation. to  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June 
26-28  next,  the  preliminarv  program  of  which 
is  given  in  another  column,  promises  to  be 
of  great  interest  and  should  invite  a large  attend- 
ance. Milwaukee  is  a wide-awake  city  and  a good 
entertainer,  and  has  a park  system  worth.y  of  the 
name,  and  as  the  papers  to  be  presented  and  the  re- 
ports to  be  submitted  are  of  unusual  import,  it  is 
safe  to  predict  mutual  advantage  to  both  city  and 
association.  The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Pfister.  The  work  of  the  association  is  rapidly  as- 
suming breadth  and  among  the  papers  to  be  read  is 
one  bv  Mrs.  Basil  Holmes,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association  of  London,  Eng- 
land, on  “The  Open  Space  Movement  in  England." 
The  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  local 
improvement,  IMrs.  Erances  Copley  Seavey,  on  il- 
lage  Improvement  in  the  United  States  and  Other 
Countries,"  wall  be  of  great  importance,  while  the 
committee  reports  g'enerally  deal  with  matters  of 
immediate  public  interest  and  are  in  the  hands  of 
competent  men.  Not  by  any  means  the  least  im- 
portant feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  the  part  taken 
bv  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  association,  under 
the  presidencv  of  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall,  of  Chicago. 
Through  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  women  through- 
out the  countrv  interested  in  the  promotion  of  out- 
door art  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  associa- 
tion, and  thus  co-operation  in  the  family  or  the  com- 
munitv  to  promote  the  improvement  of  home  and 
local  surroundings  is  aided  and  encouraged.  Un- 
questionably this  association,  comparatively  young 
as  it  is.  has  exerted  a vast  amount  of  educational  in- 
fluence, while  an  active  participation  in  movements 


calculated  to  encourage  reform  and  correct  abuses  in 
the  interest  of  municipal  and  landscape  embellish- 
ment is  a matter  of  course  as  opportunities  present 
themselves  for  successful  accomplishment.  The  Mil- 
waukee meeting  must  be  no  exception  to  the  record 
that  much  good  has  resulted  to  the  municipality  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  honored  by  a convention  of  this 
association. 

AN  IMPORTANT  The  report  of  Mr.  C.  R. 

8TATI0NAL  TRUST.  Ashbee  to  the  members  of 

the  council  and  the  e.xecutive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  and  Nat- 
ural Beauty,  England,  and  to  the.  members  of  the 
committee  in  Washington,  on  his  recent  trip  to  the 
United  States  to  make  known  the  historic  and  aes- 
thetic side  of  the  work  of  the  National  Trust  in  Eng- 
land has  recently  been  issued  by  that  body.  It  is 
a most  interesting  document  and  should  be  gratify- 
ing to  the  -well-wdshers  of  the  cause  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  ]\Ir.  Ashbee’s  trip  consumed  three 
months,  in  the  course  of  which  he  addressed  some  50 
or  6d  meetings  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  countrv 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  his  lectures  he  specifi- 
cally stated  that  his  object  was  not  to  secure  funds 
for  English  objects,  but  to  endeavor  to  secure  con- 
certed action  in  the  “safeguarding  of  the  historic  as- 
sociations of  the  English-speaking  people,  as  a 
whole,  and  the  amenities  of  life  which  are  constantly 
threatened  by  modern  commercialism.’’  The  report 
generally  suggests  that  the  object  of  his  journey  w^as 
attained,  he  having  met  with  practical  assurances  of 
support  as  soon  as  the  central  committee  at  Wash- 
ing'ton,  which  has  been  organized,  gets  into  working 
order,  and  this  committee  will  keep  in  touch  with  the 
London  Council,  and  will  establish  an  American 
Council.  While  mainly  descriptive  of  his  efforts  and 
work  with  the  several  American  organizations  with 
which  he  came  in  contact,  the  report  is  full  of  sug- 
gestions and  the  results  of  the  journey  directly  show 
that  our  intelligent  citizens  realize  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  times  to  preserve  historic  relics,  natural  objects 
of  interest,  places  and  things  that  shall  minister  to 
the  educational  and  pleasurable  requirements  of  the 
race.  His  descriptions  of  the  numerous  state  organ- 
izations having  similar  aims,  carries  with  it  the  sug- 
gestion that  a flexible  central  body  with  state 
branches  mighi;  be  more  effective.  There  is 
much  food  for  thought  in  this  alone,  a fed- 
eration of  the  leading  state  societies  of  the 
country  working  on  any  given  improvement 
idea,  would  seem  to  promise  greater  effi- 
ciencv  in  results  and  with  less  cost  and  labor.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  an  American  National  Trust  will 
soon  be  actively  at  work  securing  for  the  English- 
speaking  people  the  many  interesting  historical  and 
beautiful  objects  that  the  L'^nited  States  affords. 
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STREET  TREES.— I, 

Aesthetics  and  sanitation  are  the  dominant  mo- 
tives in  planting-  trees  on  the  streets  of  cities.  A 
city  is  essentially  an  artificial  creation.  Except  where 
natural  surroundings  dictate  otherwise,  where  the 
general  scheme  forbids  it  or  suggests  a'liother  treat- 
ment, where  the  architecture  of  the  buildings  are  not 
specially  adapted  to  it,  the  trees  in  a city  whose 
streets  are  laid  out  rectangularly  should  be  planted 
in  strict  accordance  with  formality.  Concerted 
action  of  private  citizens  is  rare  and  seldom  results 
in  adopting  and  following  a policy  tending  toward 
the  best  interests  of  the  community  at  large.  It  is 
no  rare  occurrence  for  one  owner  to  plant  one  sort 
of  tree  in  the  street  abutting  his  property  and  his 
neighbor  to  plant  another  sort  attaining  a different 
size  and  form.  The  frequency  of  such  plantations 
argues  for  municipal  direction  of  the  affairs  of  street 
trees,  if  the  greatest  possible  civic  beauty  as  it  relates^ 
to  trees  is  to  be  attained. 


struction  of  roads  and  sidewalks ; the  locations  of 
sewers,  gas  and  steam  mains  and  electric  conduits ; 
the  kinds  and  character  of  soils ; soil  analyses  ; subter- 
ranean water  tables  and  flow;  exposures  and  other 
matters  of  local  importance.  The  local  flora  should 
be  studied  and  data  collected  as  to  the  trees  best 
adapted  for  special  purposes  in  particular  circum- 
stances. With  this  preliminary  information  accu- 
rately recorded  the  particular  exigency  of  a case  may 
be  considered. 

In  deciding  upon  a scheme  of  planting  due  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  really  meritorious  and 
beautiful  features  of  street  termini.  The  termini  of 
some  streets  are  marked  by  an  imposing  building,  by 
being  the  vorte.x  of  several  streets;  by  a monument 
or  otherwise.  If  it  is  a large  naturalistic  park,  for  ex- 
ample, the  plantations  on  the  main  routes  of  travel  to 
and  from  the  entrances  may  be  partly  governed  by 
the  scenery  of  the  park.  Along  these  routes  the 
plantations  might  be  made  most  effective  if  designed 
as  a part  of  a general  scheme  rather  than  as  a whole 


EI,M.  GINKGO.  LINDEN. 

SHOWING  GENERAL  OUTLINE,  POSITION  AND  DENSITY  OF  BRANCHES. 


Assuming  a city  to  vest  in  one  person  or  body  the 
power  to  protect,  care  for  and  increase  the  number 
of  trees  within  its  limits — what,  it  may  be  asked, 
might  be  some  of  the  duties  of  such  an  official 
or  body.  Aside  from  legal  and  political  aspects  these 
would  in  part  be  to  become  critically  familiar  with 
the  class  of  buildings  along  each  street — i.  e.,  whether 
commercial,  residential  or  other;  the  jiredomi- 
nating  style  of  architecture;  the  materials  of  con- 
struction and  their  colors  and  peculiarities;  the 
width  of  highways,  paths  and  planting  spaces;  the 
grades  of  streets,  where  fills  and  where  cuts  have  been 
made ; existing  and  official  profiles  of  streets ; legal 
and  adopted  building  limits ; the  materials  and  con- 


in  itself.  Their  quality  of  quiet  restfulness  may  be 
made  tbeir  most  important  factor.  Their  power  of 
unifying  a scene  by  subduing  or  screening  architec- 
tural vulgarities  may  be  made  to  serve  in  its  best 
office.  The  scene  may  sometimes  be  emphasized  very 
largely  by  reason  of  the  jilanting  on  the  secondary 
streets.  Such  subsidiary  jilanting  should  be  done  as 
part  of  a comprehensive  scheme. 

From  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  trees  may  orna- 
ment the  highways,  buildings  and  their  accessories  by 
creating  in  combination  with  the  structural  edifices 
a scene  of  dignity  and  individuality.  Trees  gain  in 
effect  and  value  when  their  forms,  textures  and  colors 
unite  harmoniously  or  contrast  sharply  with  their 
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WINDING  STREET  WITH  IKREGUEAK  BORDER  PEANTING — 
Where  the  g'eneral  scheme  sug'gests  another  treatment. 


surroundings,  or  form  a good  composition  them- 
selves. For  this  reason  we  should  not  select  to  ordi- 
narily intermix  in  the  plantation  of  a city  street,  Nor- 
way maples.  Tulip  trees,  European  Larch  and  white 
Birch  and  American  Elms.  The  complexity  of  forms 
as  seen  in  perspective  with  the  edifices  would  be  in- 
congruous. Similar,  how'ever,  is  the  frequent  result 
of  individual  effort  when  guided  by  different  or  eVcn 
antagonistic  aims. 

Trees  should  be  studied  with  special  reference  to 
their  size,  quality  and  characteristics  of  development 
under  varied  eircumstances.  Sorts  should  be  selected 
w'ith  a view'  to  obtaining  good  proportion  to  the  width 
of  street ; be  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  architecture 
and  the  heights  of  buildings ; and  preferred  in  part 
consideration  of  their  general  outlines,  their  position 
and  density  of  their  branches,  and  twdgs,  and  the  dens- 
ity, size,  tone  and  texture  of  their  leaves.  Having 
decided  upon  the  most  appropriate  sort  it  should  be 
planted  in  suffieient  quantity  to  be  impressive.  It 
should  also  unite  agreeably  or  contrast  decidedly 
with  the  sort  adjoining  it. — Emil  T.  Mische. 


JAPAN  MAPLES  ON  OUR  WESTERN  PRAIRIES. 

Attracted  by  the  glowing  description  and  beautiful 
illustrations  sent  out  by  eastern  nurserymen  I,  for 
one,  in  all  probability  am  not  the  only  disappointed 
purchaser  of  these  pretty  maples. 

In  the  articles  on  “Echoes  from  Last  Winter’s 
Freeze,”  published  by  Am.  Gardening  in  1899,  I 
think  I included  Acer  japonicum  in  the  list  of  those 
that  froze  baek  some.  This  variety  was  the  only  one 
that  pulled  through  the  memorable  winter  of  ’98- ’99. 
All  of  them  were  well  protected  with  straw.  Acer 


japonicum  succumbed  the  following  year,  evidently 
from  the  effect  of  the  previous  winter. 

Under  the  protection  of  buildings  (in  the  city) 
some  of  the  Japanese  maples  have  been  known  to  re- 
main alive  for  a few  years  with  no  increase  in  growth 
whatsoever.  I have  seen  them,  a pitiful  lot  indeed, 
and  I doubt  very  much  if  our  eastern  friends  would 
have  recognized  their  nurslings  back. 

When  I made  my  first  trial  with  the  Japanese  ma- 
ples small  plants  were  purchased  and  a sunny,  shel- 
tered situation  selected.  Continuous  failure  made 
me  buy  large  specimens  but  I met  with  the  same  re- 
sults. This  applies  whether  planted  out  on  perma- 
nent grounds  or  in  the  nursery  rows. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  east  of 
Chicago  they  can  be  grown  successfully  and  I hope 
some  one  else  will  give  us  this  information.  I should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  their  belt  within  fifty  miles 
from  us  and  probably  in  close  proximity  to  that  of 
the  Azaleas  and  their  allies.  JAMES  JENSEN. 


AVENUE  OF  PIN  OAKS,  FAIRMOUNT  PARK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A glimpse  of  the  beautiful  avenue  of  pin  oaks 
growing  in  Fairmount  Park  is  afforded  by  the  ac- 
companying illustration.  These  trees,  Mr.  Miller 
informs  me,  have  been  growing  in  their  present  posi- 
tion about  20  years,  and  what  beautiful  trees  they 
have  become  in  that  time  the  picture  well  shows. 

This  avenue  is  much  admired,  and  showing,  as  it 
does,  what  a desirable  tree  this  species  of  oak  is  for 
the  purpose,  it  has  been  the  means  of  awakening  a 
great  interest  in  this  and  other  oaks,  causing  a wide- 
spread desire  to  plant  them  instead  of  the  many  for- 
eign trees  similar  to  what  so*  many  of  the  older  parks 
display.  The  beautiful  cut  leaved  foliage  of  the  pin 
oak  as  well  as  the  downward  growth  of  the  lower 
branches  are  what  make  it  so  desirable  for  planting, 
as  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  all  other  oaks  known. 
The  drooping  character  will  be  discerned  in  the  illus- 
tration. 

Not  only  is  it  valued  for  the  qualities  mentioned, 
but  there  is  another  whieh  has  a great  bearing  on  the 
case.  The  pin  oak  stands  almost  alone  among  oaks 
as  being  fairl}'-  easy  to  transplant.  There  is  but  one 
other,  the  bicolor,  which  approaches  it  in  this  respect. 
As  a rule  before  an  oak  can  be  transplanted  it  has 
to  be  mutilated  most  to  death,  the  branches  trimmed 
in  and  but  little  but  the  main  stem  left.  Nothing  so 
severe  as  this  need  be  done  to  the  pin  oak.  Just  a 
fair  pruning,  such  as  an  ordinary  deciduous  tree 
would  require,  is  all  that  need  be  done.  The  appar- 
ent reason  for  this  is  that  the  tree  is  possessed  of  a 
great  number  of  smallish  roots,  many  more  than 
most  oaks  produce.  In  the  planting  of  this  avenue 
not  a single  tree  had  to  be  replaced.  Every  tree 
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grew,  if  I have  the  facts  right.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  say  here  that  both  this  oak  and  the  bicolor,  the 
other  one  mentioned  as  being  of  an  easily  trans- 
planted nature,  are  found  in  their  wild  state  in  low, 
moist  ground.  Trees  in  such  situations  are  known  to 
make  many  spreading  roots  instead  of  downward 
ones,  and  this  habit  may  be  why  it  is  they  have  more 
small  roots  than  those  on  dry  ground,  which  con- 


planted.  The  trees  were  set  in  the  fall.  Large  holes 
were  excavated,  the  soil  carted  away  and  a cartload 
of  good  soil  substituted  to  every  hole.  The  trees  were 
very  closely  pruned.  The  soil  was  rammed  in  as  hard 
as  could  be  about  them,  that  all  the  roots  were  well 
encased  in  soil.  The  soil  was  not  leveled  off  but  in- 
stead another  load  of  good  soil  was  added  and 
mounded  up  about  the  base  of  the  tree.  This  was 


AN  AVENUE  OF  PIN  OAKS,  FAIRMOUNT  PARK,  PHIUADEUPHIA. 


tent  themselves  with  a few  strong  descending  ones 
only. 

There  are  other  avenues  of  oaks  in  this  park, 
some  of  pin  and  some  of  other  species,  and  it  has 
surprised  many  to  notice  the  uniform  good  luck  the 
superintendent  of  grounds  has  in  planting  them. 
Some  years  ago  an  avenue  of  assorted  oaks  was 


for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  the  frost  from  the 
roots  and  keeping  the  tree  from  swaying  about,  both 
matters  of  great  importance.  These  trees  all  lived, 
though  some  were,  perhaps,  15  feet  high  and  three 
to  four  inches  in  diameter,  a large  size  to  transplant 
for  an  oak. 

JOSEPH  MEEHAN. 


A PLEA  FOR  MORE  WATER  GARDENS. 

New  Enisrlatid  Association  of  Park  Superintendents.  Bulletin  No.  (>. 

One  of  the  great  needs  in  our  parks  is  some  nat- 
ural bits  of  planting  near  our  ponds  or  lakes.  As  a 
rule  there  is  too  much  cleaning  up  and  cutting  down 
of  the  natural  shrubbery,  leaving  nothing  to  break 
the  shore  line.  While  I would  not  like  the  whole 
pond  or  shore  covered  with  shrubs  or  aquatics,  I 
would  like  some  little  bits  of  nature  left.  What  looks 
more  unnatural  than  a beautiful  pond  or  lake  divested 
of  all  natural  beauty,  leaving  the  trees  all  trimmed 
up  like  so  many  sentinels,  and  every  vestige  of 
shrub  and  flowering  plant  cleaned  to  the  water’s 
edge?  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  trees  or  shrubbery  hanging  over  a river’s 
bank  or  gracefully  grouped  at  intervals  along  the 
edge  of  a pond?  We  have  so  many  plants  that  love 


this  moist  situation.  Imagine  a planting  of  groups 
of  Azaleas,  Clethra,  Viburnums,  Cornus,  Myrica  Gale,. 
Rhodora  and  black  alder,  high  bush,  blue  berries 
with  Irises,  Hibiscus,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  forget-me- 
not,  Caltha  palustris,  Eupatorium  purpureum,  Ascle- 
pias  purpurascens.  Can  we  not  have  more  water 
gardens  in  our  parks  and  make  those  we  have  more 
ornamental  instead  of  the  unsightly  things  edged  with 
stone  walls  that  we  call  ponds?  No  pond  or  brook 
should  be  planked  with  stones  unless  actually  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  soil  in  its  place,  and  even  then  they 
should  not  be  laid  like  a wall,  but  as  near  on  a nat- 
ural slope  as  poss’ble  to  the  water’s  edge,  with  plenty 
of  pockets  left  to  plant,  so  that  eventually  the  stones 
will  not  be  seen,  but  would  have  the  appearance  of 
a natural  bank.  What  we  need  most  is  some  natural 
bits  of  planting  near  our  ponds  or  lakes.  As  a rule' 
we  have  too  much  trimming  and  cleaning  up  around 
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them,  often  destroying  the  shrubs  which  were  really 
beautifnl  and  turning-  what  was  a beautiful  bit  of 
nature  into  desolation.  I have  seen  ponds  and  bays 
where  all  the  natural  shrubbery  and  native  planting 
was  cleared  up  to  the  water's  edge  and  the  trees  in 
the  park  ground  trimmed  up  like  so  many  sentinels, 
thus  destroying  all  the  charm  of  the  once  natural 
woods  and  river  banks.  We  know,  of  course,  that  in 
public  places  we  cannot  have  all  such  places  decorat- 
ed, but  we  could  have  more  than  we  do.  We  surely 
have  material  enough  to  plant  such  places  with  per- 
fectly hardy  plants,  and  when  once  p'anted  I am  sure 
the  public  will  appreciate  them.  A lake  or  pond 
properly  planted  can  be  made  a thing  of  beauty  from 
spring  to  fall,  and  even  into  the  winter.  These  places 
need  not  all  be  planted ; mossy  openings  can  be  left, 
but  when  it  is  planted  the  planting  should  be  massive 
and  so  planted  that  a continuance  of  bloom  could  be 
had  from  spring  until  the  middle  of  autumn.  Trees 
and  shrubs  gracefully  grouped  with  herbaceous  plants 
on  edges  and  aquatics  in  the  water  presents  at  once 
a beautiful  contrast  with  water  not  so  decorated.  I 
have  seen  many  fine  natural  effects  which  might  well 
be  copied,  for  instance,  a group  of  flag,  Typha  lati- 
folia,  with  Hibiscus  palustris  and  cardinal  flower  and 
white  water  lilies  on  the  surface,  along  the  Hudson ; 
a large  rock  at  the  edge  of  a wood  with  pool  in  front, 
Helenium  autunmale,  ferns  and  cardinal  flower;  a 
ditch  in  a brackish  march,  Phragmites  communis. 
Hibiscus  palustris,  Lilium  superbum.  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis  ; a river  bank  with  buttonbush,  Clethra  and  Alder, 
with  huge  masses  of  Lythrum  Salicaria  and  white 
water  lilies  in  the  eddies.  The  Lythrum  in  such  quan- 
tities that  it  dazzled  the  sight.  A river  with  over- 
hanging trees  and  shrubs,  Clethra  and  Lobelia  card- 
inalis,  Mimulus  ringens,  arrow  heads,  pickerel  weeds 
in  groups.  A swamp  of  cardinal  flower,  fire  weed  and 
Bidens,  etc.,  etc.  I could  enumerate  groups  with- 
out number,  all  beautiful  and  offering  you  object 
lessons  so  that  you  might  make  hundreds  of  com- 
binations out  of  chiefly  native  plants.  Add  to  these 
many  fine  herbaceous  plants  and  aquatics  that  are 
hardy  and  a water  garden  could  be  made  the  finest 
feature  in  many  of  our  gardens  and  parks.  The  fol- 
lowing list,  all  hardy  and  mostly  native  are  fine  for 
the  water  garden : 

Shrubs : Azalea  viscosa,  Rhodora  Canadensis, 

Rosa  setigera  and  lucida.  Ilex  verticillata.  Ilex 
Laevigata,  Ilex  glabra,  Cornus  stolonifera,  Clethra 
alnifolia,  high  bush  blue-berry.  Viburnum  dentatum. 
Benzoin  Benzoin,  Cephalanthus  occidentalis.  Spiraea 
salicifolia.  Clematis  Virginiana,  and  many  others.  Of 
herbaceous  plants  we  have  Hibiscus  palustris  and  oth- 


ers, Lobelia  cardinalis  and  syphilitica,  Lythrum  Salica- 
ria, Caltha  palustris,  different  fall  bloom  asters  and 
Solidagos,  several  hardy  Coreopsis,  Asclepias  purpur- 
ascens,  Eupatorium  purpureum  and  perfoliatum, 
Rhexia  virginica,  Mimulus  ringens,  Chelone  glabra 
and  Lyoni,  Sabbatia,  chlorides.  Iris  versicolor  and 
Pseudacorus,  and  if  wanted  all  the  forms  of  the  Jap- 
anese Iris.  Of  truly  aquatics  we  have  all  the  nymphaea 
both  native  and  hardy  hybrids,  Nelumbium  luteurn 
and  speciosum,  the  pretty  little  floating  heart,  Lim- 
nanthemum,  the  pickerel  weed,  Alisma  Plantago, 
Calla  palustris,  the  Utricularis,  the  Sagittarias,  several 
species,  the  Nuphar  advena,the  water  shield,  the  water 
poppy,  the  flags,  Kalmias,  many  of  the  rushes,  and 
Lednms  all  come  in  and  can  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage, and  when  judiciously  combined  form  a most  at- 
tractive garden ; besides  these  there  are  numbers  of 
varieties  of  foreign  aquatics,  both  tender  and  hardy, 
that  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Jackson  Dawson. 


SOME  OF  THE  NEWER  WATER  LILIES, 

I regard  Nelumbium  Shieoman  as  the  best  late  in- 
troduction in  lotuses.  The  flowers  are  perfectly  dou- 
ble, pure  white,  freely  produced  and  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  for  cutting. 

Nymphaea  gloriosa,  a large  dark  red;  N.  ignea 
and  N.  flammea,  beautiful  bright  red,  are  the  best  of 
the  newer  French  hybrids  that  I have  grown.  The 
two  latter  propagate  very  slowly. 

( )f  the  late  American  hardy  nymphaea  there  are  sev- 
eral. N.  candidissima  rosea=N.  alba  candidissima 
X N.  odorata  rosea=a  pink  form  of  the  grand  old 
candidissima,  is  very  choice.  For  free  and  continuous 
bloom  I do  not  believe  it  has  a superior.  N.  erecta 
= N.  odorata  alba  X N.  alba  candidissima  is  a 
pure  white  variety  the  size  of  N^.  alba.  The  flowers 
and  often  the  foliage  stand  up  nearly  a foot  above 
the  water — a characteristic  peculiarly  its  own.  It 
also  is  an  unusually  fine  bloomer,  N.  constans=N^. 
odorata  rosea  X FI.  superba.  I have  known  this 
lily  for  three  years.  It  is  of  the  Odorata  type,  much 
larger  than  Orasia  and  colored  somewhat  lighter 
than  O.  luciana — a distinct  flesh  pink.  This  variety 
will  produce  three  times  as  many  flowers  as  Orasia. 
N^.  Superba  rosea  is  another  promising  new  nym- 
phaea. The  true  N.  Superba  has  no  Odorata  blood  in 
it,  but  is  a distinct  type  originating  by  a series  of 
crosses  between  N.  alba  candidissima  and  N.  tube- 
rosa.  It  is  easily  the  largest  hardy  nymphtea  grown. 
N.  Superba  rosea  is  a sport  from  this  variety,  and 
is  the  largest  pink  hardy  nymphaea  I have  ever  seen. 

Geo.  B.  Moulder. 


The  water  surfaces  of  a park  need  more  study  and  care  to  make  them 
appear  natural  in  outline  than  does  the  general  ground  surface  of  the  park. 

John  C.  Olmstead. 
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PLANTING  FOR  IMMEDIATE  EFFECT. 


Where  immediate  results  are  desired,  the  general 
effect  of  this  border  of  hardy  perennials  may  easily 
be  secured  with  annuals. 

For  the  tallest  growths  use  ricinus  Zanzibarensis, 
sunflowers,  cannas  that  make  tall  growth,  salvias 


tween  the  taller  plants : pansies,  verbenas  and  alys- 
sum. 

Borders  that  are  partly  filled  with  either  shrubs 
or  hardy  perennials  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  some  of  these  annuals,  most  of  which  may 
be  grown  from  seed  sown  in  the  ground  after  danger 
of  frost  is  passed,  but  a few  of  which  must  be  started 


PEKRENIAI,  BORDER,  LAWN  AND  BACKGROUND  OF  TREES. 


(which  under  favorable  conditions  attain  a height  of 
four  feet),  and  dahlias;  for  somewhat  lower  plants: 
African  marigolds,  the  taller  asters,  plumbago,  mar- 
guerites, French  cannas,  small  sunflowers,  annual 
larkspur,  heliotrope,  scabiosa,  geraniums,  zinnias,  etc. ; 
for  still  lower : French  marigolds,  stock,  mignonette, 
ageratum,  vinca  alba  and  v.  rosea,  and  both  dwarf  and 
climbing  nasturtiums ; and  for  ground  covering  be- 


early  in  greenhouses  or  hot  beds  to  insure  flowers  the 
first  season.  Small  plants  of  these  varieties  are  sold 
by  all  florists  at  about  ten  cents  each  in  the  early 
summer.  The  varieties  to  be  started  early  are  mar- 
guerites (both  white  and  yellow  daises  will  flower  all 
summer),  cannas,  ageratum,  heliotrope,  geraniums, 
vincas,  salvias,  pansies,  plumbago  ca])ensis,  and 
dahlias.  F.  C.  S. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS  AND  GARDENERS. 


A word  for  peace  and  good  understanding  is  sel- 
dom out  of  season ; and  when  it  is  said  to  reconcile 
foes  who  are  naturally  and  logically  allies,  who  are 
fighting  in  the  same  cause  and  do  not  know  it,  who 
are  rods  in  the  same  ljundle  but  trying  to  be  sepa- 
rated instead  of  tied  together,  to  stand  apart  instead 
of  supporting  each  other,  it  ought  to  be  said  and  re- 
peated until  people  listen  and  stop  to  think  if  the 
word  in  season  is  not  a just  and  necessary  word;  for 
the  stopping  to  listen,  if  it  is  done  not  with  the  ear 
only,  bu!  with  the  mind,  would  be  the  beginning  of 
amity  and  confidence,  the  end  of  aloofness  and  sus- 
picion. 

These  foes  who  should  be  friends  are  the  landscape 
architects  and  the  gardeners.  The  landscape  archi- 
tects constantly,  and  often  with  reason,  suspect  the 
gardeners  of  trying  to  defeat  their  plans  and  to  sup- 
plant them  with  their  own  devices.  The  gardeners, 
look  on  the  landscape  architects  as  interlopers,  pre- 
tentious meddlers  with  their  provinces,  assumers  of 


knowledge  they  do  not  possess,  and  they  use  the 
power  of  persistence  and  constant  opportunity,  of 
access  to  the  ear  of  their  employers,  to  disparage  the 
landscape  architect  and  his  works ; thus  the  latter 
comes  to  look  upon  the  gardener  as  a probable  foe 
and  as  a stupid  and  insidious  one,  and  uses  his  author- 
ity to  cajole,  or  more  likely,  to  ignore  and  override 
the  gardener,  suspects  him  sometimes  when  he  does 
not  deserve  suspicion,  and  treats  him  with  an  arro- 
gance that  perhaps  serves  its  present,  but  injures  its 
future  purposes,  and  widens  the  breach  instead  of 
bridging  it. 

.Such  a state  of  things  is  very  absurd  and  deplor- 
able; for  these  enemies  who  walk  around  each  other 
in  mutual  defiance  and  suspicion  are  attached  by  a 
chain  of  mutual  dependence  that  they  cannot  break. 
The  landscape  architect  could  hardly  exist  without 
the  gardener  to  carry  out  and  maintain  his  ideas ; and 
without  the  landscape  architect  to  initiate  and  author- 
ize at  least  the  outlines  of  any  large  scheme,  the  gar^ 
dener  would  often  be  hopelessly  struggling  with  un- 
certainty for  want  of  a definite  idea ; not  having  had 
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the  kind  of  training  which  would  enable  him  to  deal 
with  broad  conceptions,  he  would  be  always  hesitat- 
ing over  details  with  no  connection  between  them, 
and  make  of  any  large  undertaking  a thing  of  shreds 
and  patches ; and  in  fact,  he  would  often  not  exist  at 
all,  for  many  large  country  places  would  never  have 
been  made  or  kept  up  had  there  been  no  landscape 
architects  to  make  them. 

These  are  the  effects,  but  what  are  their  causes? 
They  are  probably  due  in  the  main  to  the  smallness 
of  the  numbers  of  the  landscape  architects,  and,  un- 
til recently,  the  inability  of  the  profession  to  justify 
itself,  the  want  of  a widespread  understanding  that  it 
has  art  principles  and  technical  knowledge  enough 
to  justfy  itself,  and  the  common  usurping  of  its  au- 
thority by  men  who  often  have  no  better  claim  ta 
their  title  than  their  failure  as  gardeners. 

Of  the  gardeners,  there  are  many  kinds.  There 
are  many  in  the  aggregate,  if  proportionately  few, 
who  have  knowledge  enough,  wide  and  varied  and 
thorough  to  justfy  them  in  resting  on  it,  and  in  ad- 
mitting, more  in  pride  than  deprecation,  that  they 
have  not  time  nor  energy  to  spare  to  master  the 
principles  and  technique  of  an  art  as  different  from 
their  own  as  that  of  the  architect  from  that  of  the 
stone  carver  or  decorator.  They  can,  and  sometimes 
do  afford  to  trust  for  distinction  to  their  learning  in 
the  most  experimental  and  tantalizing  of  arts,  that  of 
making  plants  grow  as  they  are  wanted,  without 
meddling  with  the  quite  alien  question  of  using  them 
as  the  materials  of  a composition  which  may  need 
for  its  expression  the  resources  of  architecture  and 
varied  surfaces  of  ground,  natural  or  artificial.  At 
the  opposite  pole  to  such  men  there  is  another  class, 
large  both  in  the  aggregate  and  proportion,  who  have 
all  the  power  that  springs  from  jealousy,  ignorance, 
and  stupidity,  qualities  which  confine  their  percep- 
tions to  a single  line  of  ideas  on  which  all  their  eiv 
ergy  and  persistence  is  concentrated.  This  kind  of 
man  will  value  a scheme  according  to  the  number 
and  variety  of  its  variegated  shrubs  or  priggish  little 
conifers,  or  the  complication  of  its  pattern  beds ; and 
as  soon  as  the  landscape  architect’s  back  is  turned,  he 
never  rests  in  his  efforts  to  disturb  the  repose  and 
unity  of  a work  in  which  he  lives,  but  is  utterly  unable 
to  see.  So  it  may  well  happen,  that  the  more  refined 
and  calculated  and  reserved  a composition  is,  the  less 
it  is  likely  to  be  understood  and  appreciated,  and  the 
more  it  is  in  danger  of  defacement  and  obliteration. 
Between  these  two  classes  of  gardeners  there  are 
endless  others. 

But  if  they  feel  inclined  to  condemn  the  gardeners 
unreservedly,  the  landscape  architects  should  first  see 
that  their  own  house  is  in  order.  The  misconception 
of  their  art  is  due  to  the  fewness  of  their  numbers,  to 
their  inability  to  assert  themselves  as  apart  from  and 
superior  to  the  vast  crowd  of  unclassified’  florists  and 
jobbers  who  do  such  indescribable  things  in  the  name 


of  landscape  gardening,  so  that  every  other  florist 
and  gardener  understands,  and,  seeing  that  he  could 
do  as  well,  despises.  Thus  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  art 
of  landscape  architecture,  being  so  much  misunder- 
stood, and  as  yet  having  so  little  power  to  assert  and 
prove  its  proper  status,  is  looked  on  with  doubt  and 
hostility. 

Before  all  this  fog  of  misunderstanding  can  be 
penetrated,  the  two  allies  who  'are  separated  by  it 
vainly  imagining  themselves  enemies,  must  advance 
through  it  to  meet  each  other,  not  to  fight  l)ut  to  fra- 
ternize. And  the  first  advance  should  be  made  by  the 
landscape  architects;  theirs  is  the  newest,  that  of  the 
gardeners  the  oldest  of  the  arts ; they  are  the  few, 
the  gardeners  are  the  many ; they  make  the  claim 
(which  ought  to  be  a just  one),  of  a higher  average 
intelligence  and  education,  which  ought  to  make 
them  more  judicious  and  dispassionate.  The  useful- 
ness of  the  gardener  needs  no  demonstration,  for  it 
was  demonstrated  before  the  dawn  of  history,  while 
that  of  the  landscape  architect  is  hardly  suspected  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  population.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, for  the  landscape  architect  to  demonstrate  him- 
self and  justify  his  calling  by  his  works,  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  profession,  his  sympathy  with  others,  by 
his  soundness  of  judgment,  his  toleration,  and  any 
other  qualities  that  may  be  needed  to  make  clear  the 
title  of  a new  art  to  a high  place  among  the  old  ones. 
These  are  the  things  that  must  prevail  in  the  end,  that 
will  conquer  a sure  position  for  the  cause  they  sup- 
port, and  will  antagonize  no  one,  but  conciliate  all; 
while  an  attitude  of  haughty  indifference,  though  it 
may  silence  argument  or  opposition  for  the  moment, 
excites  in  the  end  nothing  but  hostility.  The  garden- 
ers on  the  other  hand,  even  the  most  prejudiced 
among  them,  may  look  around  upon  the  works  of  the 
landscape  architect,  not  upon  the  worst  of  them,  but 
the  best,  and  wonder  whether  they  could  have  car- 
ried them  out  themselves,  and  consider  if  the  mere 
fact  of  so  many  men  of  high  ability  having  given  their 
time  and  thoughts,  having  staked  their  all  upon  land- 
scape architecture  and  won,  does  not  itself  prove  the 
existence  and  value  of  their  art;  an  art  which,  they 
should  remember,  interferes  with  their  own  not  at 
all,  but  guides  it  often  and  gives  it  a value  which  it 
could  never  otherwise  have  had,  and  which  some- 
times even  calls  it  into  existence.  This  is  the*point  of 
view  for  the  more  able  men  among  the  gardeners  to 
adopt,  from  whom  it  will  gradually  percolate  down- 
wards until,  as  it  increases,  it  will  submerge  the  minds 
it  cannot  penetrate  until  all  come  to  realize,  clearly 
or  dully,  according  to  their  light,  that  there  is  and 
ought  to  be  an  art  that  can  order  and  organize  their 
own,  and  that  by  aiding  it  they  will  increase  their  own 
value  and  numbers  and  influence  and  strengthen  the 
cause  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men, 

H.  A.  Caparn. 
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T11E  DeBEVER 
MEMORIAL  CMAPEL 
NAZARETH 

AMCh. 


THE  DE  SEVER  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL. 

air-tight  brick  compartment.  It  contains 
six  vaults  and  will  cost  $3,000.  Rev.  Wm. 
DeBever  was  at  one  time  chaplain  at  Naz- 
areth and  erected  the  chapel  as  a burial 
place  for  himself  and  for  such  other  chap- 
lains of  that  institution  as  may  desire  to  be 
interred  in  it. 


FIRST  STORY  PLAN. 


THE  DE  BEVER  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
memorial  chapel  erected  in  the  cemetery  of 
Nazareth  Academy,  Mich.,  by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
DeBever,  Chaplain  of  St.  Joseph’s  Home,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

The  mausoleum,  which  was  designed  by 
Henry  J.  Rill,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  of  cruci- 
form shape,  built  of  pressed  brick  with 
stone  trimmings.  The  roof  is  of  slate,  and 
is  tipped  with  a graceful  spire.  The  inte- 
rior, finished  in  marble  and  mosaic,  has  ca- 
thedral glass  windows  of  original  design, 
groined  roof,  and  a marble  altar.  The 
flooring  can  be  removed  in  sections  to  ad- 
mit the  caskets,  which  are  placed  in  an 


BASEMENT. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY, 


RAILROAD  GARDENING, 

No  field  of  improvement  work  of¥ers  more  fascin- 
ating opportunities  nor  more  promising  results  than 
that  which  may  be  done  in  and  around  local  railway 
stations.  It  is,  in  fact,  doubtful  if  any  other  one  pos- 
sible piece  of  work  in  a town  or  village  makes  so  much 
show  or  is  so  generally  satisfactory  to  everybody  con- 
cerned as  transforming  the  bleak,  windy,  dusty  sur- 
roundings of  the  ordinary  railway  station  into  a fresh 
and  fragrant  oasis.  This  is  something  that  touches 
the  entire  community ; everyone  makes  more  or  less 


Do  you  say  there  is  more  cause  for  apprehension 
of  trouble  from  local  bad  boys  and  ne’er-do-wells  ? 
The  remedy  lies  in  enlisting  their  active  support  in  the 
move  at  the  outset.  Get  something  worth  caring  for 
and  then  make  every  resident  feel  that  his  credit  is 
at  stake, — that  every  man  and  boy  is  held  responsible 
for  its  good  condition. 

Railway  companies  are  each  year  coming  to  more 
fully  understand  the  advantage  of  convenient  and 
pleasant  station  buildings  surrounded  by  the  verdure 
of  trees  and  grass  and  embellished  with  flowering 
shrubs  and  plants.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been 
a very  general  use  of  tender  summer  bedding  plants 
by  prominent  railway  companies  for  this  purpose. 
This  is  unfortunate  because  of  the  impression  created 
in  the  minds  of  many  that  this  style  of  gardening  is 
the  right  thing,  and  unfortunate  because  the  great  ex- 
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use  of  the  station  ; everyone  laments  its  dust,  cinders 
and  unsightliness  or,  if  they  do  not,  it  is  at  least  quite 
certain  that  everyone  will  take  note  of  and  rejoice  in 
any  mitigation  of  the  usual  unpleasant  conditions. 

I am  quite  certain  that  should  I be  asked  to  de- 
termine what  branch  of  work  shoidd  be  first  under- 
taken in  any  town  or  village  containing  a railway 
station,  my  vote  would  be  for  its  i)ermanent  improve- 
ment as  the  most  telling  thing  to  be  done.  For  the 
station  is  not  alone  for  residents:  to  all  visitors, 
strangers, — friends  and  enemies  alike, — it  gives  the 
first  greeting  and  the  last  farewell. 

It  is  true  that  all  of  these  not  only  use  it,  but  abuse 
it  as  well,  sometimes.  But  this  is  an  added  reason 
why  it  should  be  made  so  neat  and  attractive  that  even 
the  wayfaring  man,  though  a tramp,  will  hesitate  to 
pollute  its  cleanliness  or  mar  its  order  and  beauty. 


pense  entailed  has  frightened  the  less  wealthy  cor- 
porations out  of  undertaking  planting  of  any  kind. 

The  fact  is  that  while  this  purely  decorative  garden- 
ing is  far  better  than  no  planting,  simple,  inexpensive, 
permanent  planting  is  infinitely  better  than  either. 

Improvement  organizations  can  do  good  service 
for  the  state  and  for  communities  by  methodical  and 
continuous  efforts  to  secure  needed  reforms 
in  connection  with  railway  property.  A com- 
mitee  formed  of  the  most  tactful,  courteous,  and  per- 
sausive  material  available  should  be  chosen  for  this 
work.  Railway  officials  are  busy  men  ; they  know  what 
they  want,  they  like  to  deal  with  persons  who  also 
know  what  they  want : they  are  accustomed  to  wield- 
ing unquestioned  authority  and  expect  and  even  exact 
their  full  meed  of  respectful  demeanor  from  those  who 
come  asking  favors ; they  have  grown  so  accustomed 
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to  wearing  the  habit  of  authority,  which  must  needs 
be  their  usual  costume,  that  they  sometimes  seem  to 
repel  rather  more  than  is  in  their  intention.  That  is 
because  ''discipline  must  be  maintained."  It  is  well 
that  this  is  true,  it  means  a wholesome  fear  or  dread 
among  employes, that  insures  safety  to  the  traveling 
public.  Approach  any  of  the  higher  officials  in  the 
right  spirit,  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way,  and 
the  chances  are  all  in  favor  of  reasonable  returns  in 
the  way  of  practical  aid  that  may  be  asked  for  out- 
right, or  of  cheerful  co-operation  in  establishing  such 
improvements  as  organizations  are  anxious  to  assist 
in  producing. 

But,  if  the  railway  official  approached  is  for  any 
reason  obdurate  and  the  committee  fails  to  secure 
wished  for  assistance,  it  is  at  least  almost  certaih  to 


plant  a group  or  border  of  shrubs  to  shelter  the  walk 
to  outhouses  from  general  view;  set  vines  to  (juicklv 
shield  and  adorn  the  outbuildings  themselves ; if  the 
station  is  built  of  brick  or  stone,  plant  ampelopsis 
\>itchii  or  A.  quincjuifolia  var.  Englemannii  to  cover 
the  walls  and  lessen  their  power  to  reflect  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  summer  sun ; and  sow  or  sod  the  remaining 
space  as  a lawn.  Then  hardy  perennials  maybe  planted 
to  carpet  the  ground  among  the  shrubs  in  the  borders 
and  groups.  These  may  consist  of  several  sorts  chosen 
to  flower  in  succession  during  spring,  summer  and 
fall ; in  shaded  places,  plant  quantities  of  ferns.  ■ Or, 
for  immediate  effect,  use  masses  of  two  or  three  vari- 
eties of  annuals,  especially  Xasturtiums,  as  a ground 
covering. 

A lot  of  crocuses  scattered  along  the  edge  of  a 
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gain  the  right  to  institute  alterations  on  station 
grounds  at  its  own  expense,  and  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  go  ahead  and  do  so. 

In  such  cases,  get  right  away  from  the  “carpet 
bed”  idea,  for  under  the  circumstances  nothing  worth 
doing  can  be  done  in  that  direction ; besides,  other 
things  are  better  worth  doing  anyway. 

Get  a basis  of  good  soil ; mark  off  a long  bed  of 
irregular  width  along  the  side  of  the  station  grounds 
farthest  from  the  main  tracks  and  plant  in  it  any 
small  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  availalile  and  that  are 
known  to  thrive  in  the  location ; plant  also  groups 
in  the  angles  of  the  building  at  points  where  they  will 
not  interfere  with  railroad  business ; set  one  or  more 
trees  where  their  shade  will  be  grateful  and  where 
they  can  never  interfere  with  the  telegraph  wires  nor 
with  the  full  view  of  the  line  from  the  engine  cabs; 


shrubbery  bed  with  a few  of  the  bulbs  sprinkled 
in  the  grass  will  make  a pleasant  surpirse  in  early 
spring;  a syringa  bush  bearing  curved  garlands  of  fra- 
grant bloom  will  lie  refreshing  later ; spiraeas  may  be 
chosen  to  flower  at  almost  any  season ; rugosa  roses 
bloom  all  summer,  so  do  some  of  the  hypericums; 
clematis  paniculata  will  furnish  deliciously  odorous 
white  festoons  in  late  August ; big  clumps  of  wild 
golden  rod  and  of  asters  will  paint  the  station  grounds 
with  delight  in  September  and  October,  and  white 
Japanese  anemones  will  flower  till  frost;  bittersweet 
vines  and  barberry  bushes  will  brighten  the  later  fall 
days  with  brilliant  fruits  and  a small  Wahoo  tree  sup- 
ply glowing-  befries  after  the  leaves  fall ; and  winter’s 
sparkling  garments  and  snowy  plumes  will  clothe 
trunk  and  spray  with  a beauty  more  fascinating  than 
that  of  the  garish  robes  the  other  seasons  offer. 
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It  will  be  found  far  better  to  remove  the  sod  and 
make  a bed  (the  same  as  for  flowers)  large  enough 
to  contain  shrubbery,  rather  than  setting  it  in  holes 
cut  in  the  sod.  It  is  all  right  to  set  a single  specimen 
plant  in  a hole  only  large  enough  to  receive  it,  but  it 
is  extremely  amateurish  to  attempt  to  make  groups 
or  borders  of  shrubs  by  treating  each  individually.  Be 
sure  that  the  group  or  border  is  rightly  placed  and 
rightly  proportioned  and  then  make  a bed  large 


railway  station,  note  that  the  planting  and  care  are 
not  limited  to  the  station  grounds  proper,  but  extend 
to  the  adjacent  right  of  way.  This  is  important  to 
improvement  organizations,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the 
entire  railway  right  of  way  through  a town  or  com- 
munity should  be  cared  for.  No^dumping  on  rail- 
way grounds  should  be  allowed,  and  all  land  abutting 
on  railway  property  should  be  especially  looked  after 
and  kept  neat  as  well  as  attractively  planted.  Barns 
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Note  that  planting’  and  care  are  not  limited  to  the  station  ground  proper  but  extend  to  the  adjacent  right  of  way. 


enough  to  contain  all  the  plants  that  are  to  compose 
it.  It  is  frequently  desirable  to  isolate  a single  fine 
specimen  or  a small  group  of  well  chosen  variety  on 
the  lawn  a few  feet  in  advance  of  such  a bed,  but  the 
bulk  of  a border  should  occupy  a bed  and  become  a 
mass.  It  is  said  to  be  not  possible  to  worship  both 
God  and  Mammon;  neither  is  it  possible  for  a bor- 
der to  be  both  a border  and  a part  of  a lawn  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  Newton  Highlands,  Mass., 


and  outbuildings  on  lots  adjoining  railway  ground 
should  be  screened  with  vines  and  shrubs,  and  no 
unkempt  back  yards  should  be  visible  from  the  win- 
dows of  passing  trains,  like  unkempt  heads  peering 
from  the  squalid  quarters  of  a great  city.  Civic 
pride  and  ordinary  “good  citizenship”  forbid  the  di- 
rect criticism  invited  by  the  existence  of  such  condi- 
tions as  prevail  in  most  communities  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

^ranees  Copley  Seavey. 


STONE  RAILWAY  STATION,  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Secured  by  the  Laurel  Hill  Improvement  Association  by  bearing  the  additional  expense  over  and  above  the  cost  of  an 
ordinary  wooden  building.  The  partial  view  of  station  grounds  planted  and  maintained  by  the  Association  is  said  by  the 
Secretary,  Miss  Alice  B.  Averill,  “hardly  to  do  it  justice,”  the  rustic  fence  around  the  shrubbery  appearing  “offensively 
prominent,”  and  other  features  not  being  shown. 
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NOTES, 

The  village  improvement  societies  of  Stonington, 
Conn.,  Aiken,  S.  C.,  Niles,  Calif.,  Arlington  Heights, 
Springfield,  Brighton  (Ward  25,  Boston),  Beverly, 
Danvers,  and  Pleasant  Hills,  IMass.,  of  Corn-\vall-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Helena,  Mont.,  Greeley,  Colo.,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  of  London, 
England,  all  report  having  good  success  in  enlisting 
the  interest  of  railway  officials  in  the  improvement  of 
station  buildings  and  grounds.  Much  good  has  re- 
sulted from  such  intervention  by  these  organizations. 
Railway  companies  are  alive  to  their  own  interests  and 
are  ready  to  help  those  who  show  a.  disposition  to 
help  themselves  in  the  way  of  endeavoring  to  co-op- 
erate with  them  in  an  effort  to  secure  more  convenient, 
attractive  and  sanitary  surroundings  for  their  railway 
stations.  Let  no  one  be  afraid  to  ask  for  reasonable 
favors  of  this  kind. 

Several  prominent  improvement  associations  have 
a permanent  railroad  committee,  among  them,  that 
at  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  The  work  of  this  com- 


SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS. 


An  exceedingly  early  flowering  iris  is  pumila.  a 
quite  dwarf  sort,  bearing  purple  flowers  in  a few 
weeks  after  spring  opens.  It  is  not  above  a few  inches 
high  when  it  commences  to  flower. 

The  broad  leaved  saxifraga,  crassifolia,  displays 
its  pink  flowers  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground.  Besides  that  the  leaves  are  evergreen,  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  plant  commends  it. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  is  much  the 
better  for  being  cut  back  quite  close  when  trans- 
planted. A good  pruning  in  spring  is  good  for  it 
at  any  time. 

As  spring  advances  the  ravages  of  the  past  winter 
become  more  and  more  apparent.  There  has  not  been 
so  much  damage  done  before  in  any  single  winter 
for  twenty  years,  even  native  trees  suffering  badly. 
The  chief  cause  was  dryness  of  the  soil,  the  trees 
dying  for  lack  of  moisture. 

Trees  and  shrubs  not  pushing  well,  whether  from 
injury  in  winter  or  from  transplanting,  should  be 
pruned  in  well.  Very  many  of  them  will  push  afresh, 
and  by  autumn  will  appear  none  the  worse  for  it. 

The  dryness  of  the  ground,  absence  of  snow  and 
continuous  high,  cold  winds,  have  caused  an  unusual 
loss  of  evergreens  in  the  East.  In  many  nurseries 
native  sorts,  such  as  red  cedar  and  hemlock,  are  badly 
hurt.  A heavy  mulching  in  the  fall  would  prevent 
the  most  of  this.  ' 

Many  planters  prefer  to  plant  evergreens  in  May. 
Pines  should  have  their  needles  sheared  off  and 
broad  leaved  evergreens  their  foliage  much  reduced, 
unless  when  planted  with  a good  ball. 


mittee  is  evidently  patent  to  every  visitor,  as  well  as 
the  pride  of  every  resident  of  the  city.*  “Where  once 
were  heaps  of  ashes  and  old  lumber,  are  now  seen 
beds  of  flowers  and  stretches  of  green  grass.  Instead 
of  a plaza  dusty  in  summer  and  muddy  in  winter,  one 
now  drives  or  walks  upon  good  pavement.  Unsightly 
walls  are  being  covered  by  a growth  of  Ampelopsis, — 
the  vines  being  also  a memento  to  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  the  deceased  Railway  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Reasnor,  who  greatly  aided  in  the  transformation  and 
donated  the  vines.” 

Through  the  soliciation  of  the  committee,  electric 
lights  have  been  established  at  the  station,  better  ac- 
commodations and  additional  trains  secured,  and  com- 
parative freedom  from  the  boisterous  solicitations  of 
hackmen.  Gates  have  also  been  established  at  certain 
crossings  and  various  other  practical  benefits  are  set 
down  to  the  general  efficiency  of  this  useful  and  suc- 
cessful division  of  workers. 

F.  C.  S. 

*From  the  Aenual  Report  of  the  Montclair  Improvement 
Association. 


Cedrus  Atlantica  glauca  is  a hardy,  blue  foliaged 
sort,  which  is  in  good  keeping  with  the  .Colorado  Blue 
Spruce.  These  blue  evergreens  add  to  the  charm  trees 
give  to  a place,  always  attracting  attention  before 
other  trees. 

The  Virginia  creeper,  permitted  to  overspread 
some  half  dead  tree  or  shrub,  forms  a prett}’  object, 
and  one  which  is  a delight  to  look  on  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  foliage  changes  to  a scarlet  color.  Wild 
grape  vines  are  pretty  in  the  same  way,  but  do  not 
take  on  scarlet  colors  in  the  fall. 

Trees,  shrubs  and  vines  with  beautiful  berries  are 
the  charm  of  the  autumn.  Set  out  such  shrubs  as 
Callicarpa  purpurea,  Pyrus  arbutifolia,  Berberis 
Thunbergii,  and  the  vines  Celastrus  articulatus  and 
Vitis  heterophylla  variegata,  and  you  will  have  them. 

Prunus  Davidiana,  Cornus  mas,  Cornus  offici- 
nalis and  Lonicera  fragrantissima  are  the  first  shrubs 
to  flower  in  the  spring.  Though  frosts  sometimes 
catch  them  it  does  not  appear  to  hurt  them  greatly, 
as  it  does  the  flowers  of  Magnolia,  which  also  get 
caught  sometimes. 

The  pussy  willow  is  Salix  caprea.  When  in  flower 
in  the  early  days  of  spring  it  is  as  pretty  as  any  other 
flowering  tree  or  shrub,  especially  when  its  anthers 
are  well  developed.  So  many  value  it  for  its  okl  asso- 
ciations. 

Honeysuckles  are  looked  on  as  easy  subjects  to 
transplant,  and  so  they  are,  if  set  out  before  the  buds 
start.  Later  plantings  call  for  severe  pruning  to 
have  them  do  well.  This  pruning  really  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  other  ways,  as  it  causes  strong  growth 
from  the  base  of  the  plants. 

Superintendents  of  large  estates  find  a “nursery” 
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of  much  use  to  them.  Little  plants  set  therein,  can 
be  drawn  on  from  time  to  time,  and  with  more  safety 
than  when  had  from  a distance. 

Taking  one  spring  with  another,  the  earliest  shrub 
to  bloom  is  Cornus  iMas,  sometimes  called  Cornelian 
Cherry.  It  bears  great  numbers  of  small,  yellow  flow- 
ers. Primus  Davidiana  is  close  alongside  of  it.  It 
has  apricot-like  flowers,  ivhite,  with  a slight  tinge  of 
pink  in  the  buds.  This  season  these  two  were  in 
flower  in  Philadelphia  in  the  second  week  of  April. 

Late  planted  trees  and  shrubs,  especially  those 
which  have  started  to  grow,  are  much  benefited  by 
l)eing  given  a good  drenching  of  water,  enough  to 
form  a puddle  about  their  roots.  Trees  so  treated 
rarely  die. 

Among  desirable  pines,  the  Himalayan  is  not  the 
least  of  the  number.  Its  silver  color  and  long,  soft 
needles,  together  with  a vigorous  habit,  make  it  an 
olyject  of  beauty  wherever  planted,  and  then  it  is  easily 
transplanted.  Joseph  Ivleehan. 

GARDEN  PLANTS-THEIR  GEOGRAPHY— LXV. 


DAPHNALES — CONTINUED. 

Lcucadendron  is  a genus  of  shrubs  for  the  most 
part,  containing  6o  or  70  South  African  species. 
L.  argenteum  is  the  greatly  admired  "silver  tree," 
a most  conspicuous  plant  which  does  splendidly 
at  Wellington  on  the  South  India  mountains,  at  Santa 
Parbara,  Cal.,  and  also  I understand  on  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Algeria. 

Protca  has  60  species  in  South  and  trojiical  Africa 
and  Abvssinia.  I cannot  refer  to  the  species  with 
confidence  in  the  absence  of  any  southern  or  Califor- 
nian tests,  but  such  names  as  coccinea,  grandiflora, 
magnifica,  pulchella,  macrophylla,  ligulaefolia,  longi- 
folia,  repens  and  nan  a are  suggestive  enough  to  pro- 
voke tests. 

Pcrsoonia  in  60  species  are  natives  of  Australia 
and  Xew  Zealand.  Young  plants  of  P.  Toro  are  used 
in  sub-tropical  bedding. 

Macadainia  ternifolia  is  an  Australian  nut  tree, 
growing  from  40  to  50  feet  high  with  a dense  head, 
and  a nut  with  a still  denser  shell.  The  kernels  are 
good,  however,  and  may  be  reached  with  an  anvil  and 
sledge  hammer.  The  tree  has  been  introduced  to 
California. 

Roupala  is  a tropical  American  genus  of  trees 
and  shrubs  in  33  species,  often  found  in  the  Andean 
regions.  There  is  also  an  Australian  species.  I have 
sometime  read  an  extract  from  the  Gardners’  Chron- 
icle describing  R.  “odorata”  (obovata  ?)  as  being  a 
fireproof  tree.  In  the  province  of  Rolina,  U.  S.  Co- 
lumbia, where  they  periodically  set  fire  to  the  pampas, 
it  is  the  only  tree  to  survive  and  spread.  It  is  said 
to  have  a woe-begone  appearance,  and  no  wonder ! 
but  it  supplies  itself  with  a sort  of  fireproof  jacket 
from  the  fibre  of  its  outer  bark,  which  becomes  year 


by  year  thicker  and  thicker — a very  valuable  acquisi- 
tion under  the  circumstances. 

Grcz’illca  has  160  species,  chiefly  Australian.  G. 
robusta  has  been  considerably  used  as  an  avenue  tree 
in  parts  of  California.  In  Australia  it  grows  to  60 
or  80  or  sometimes  100  feet  high,  and  the  wood  is 
used  to  make  tallow  barrels.  It  is  a handsome  but 
littery  tree,  liable  to  breakage  when  exposed  to  winds. 
In  the  young  stage  it  is  much  used  in  sub-tropical  bed- 
ding, and  by  florists. 

Hakca  is  a considerable  genus  of  q8  species  all 
Australian.  Tw'o  or  three  are  in  California.  They  are 
commonly  white  flowered  and  a few  of  the  larger 
growing  ones  have  useful  wood. 

Stcnocarpiis  in  14  species  are  also  Australian.  S. 
sinuatus  is  the  “fire  tree”  of  the  Colonists,  a local 
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name  referring  to  the  gorgeousness  of  the  flowers. 
There  are  other  “fire  trees”  in  Australia.  The 
flowers  are  a good  deal  hidden  by  foliage  when  the 
trees  are  luxuriant  and  young,  but  50  to  80  feet  speci- 
mens make  a marvelous  show  in  some  seasons.  The 
young  plants  are  used  in  sub-tropical  work  for  their 
fine  foliage.  S.  salignus  yields  a finely  marked  cabi- 
net wood. 

Einbothriiim  is  a South  American  genus  in  4 
species,  mostly  from  the  sub-tropical  Andean  regions. 
E.  coccineum,and  E.  lanceolatum  have  showy  scarlet 
flowers. 

Telopca  speciosissima  is  reckoned  the  finest 
flower  in  the  group.  It  is  the  national  flower  of  Aus- 
tralia, crimson  and  gorgeous.  The  shrubs  grow  to  12 
or  15  feet  high.  James  MaePherson. 
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THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  CROSS. 

!Most  tourists  who  have  “done”  the  Isle  of  Wight 
have  seen  the  shadow  cross  on  one  of  the  tombstones 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  quaint  little  church  at  Bon- 
church,  near  \’entnor,  caused  by  an  elevated  iron 
Roman  cross.  This  idea  has  been  greatly  improved 
upon  and  carried  into  practice  in  our  Southampton 
Cemetery,  one  of  the  prettiest  in  England,  says  a 
London  paper.  Immediately  outside  the  western 
apse  of  tlie  Cemetery  Church,  opposite  the  entrance 
gates,  is  a recently  erected  uni(|ue  marble  tombstone, 
a “Shield  of  Faith,”  by  Dr.  Berks  Hutchinson,  of 
Capetown,  South  Africa,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  whose 
lamented  death  took  place  in  this  city  on  the  2nd 
of  February.  The  grave  is  entirely  covered  with  a 
solid  stone  slab,  at  the  head  of  which  is  “The  Shield 
of  Faith”  cut  out  of  a solid  Idock  of  white  marble,  on 
which  is  an  appropriate  inscription,  with  “The  Shad- 
ow of  the  Cross”  underneath.  Over  the  center  of  the 
slab  is  a chaste  white  marble  Roman  cross,  truly 
oriented,  standing  on  four  bronze  legs,  and  conse- 
quently every  day  when  the  sun  shines  it  casts  a cor- 
responding shadow.  The  summer  solstice  (IMidsum- 
mer,  21st  June)  is  indicated  by  the  shadow  cross  on 
that  day  having  been  chased  on  the  slab  below.  In 
the  center  of  this  cross  is  the  Labanim,  or  hiero- 
glyphic sign  of  Christ,  with  the  word  Jesu  written 
above  it,  and  the  Latin  sentence  In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces 
f“By  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer,”  the  initial  letters 
of  which  spell  Jesu.)  The  words  “The  Shadow  of  the 
Cross’’  are  written  on  the  perpendicular  limb,  thus 
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THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  CROSS. 

making  a most  appropriate  inscription  for  this 
Gnonicn  cross.  At  high  noon  the  meridian  sun  is 
daily  recorded,  and  this  fact  alone  will,  no  doulit, 
induce  many  interested  in  artistic  memorial  designs 
to  inspect  what  may  truly  be  termed  a very  recherche 

tombstone. 

"HOW'  TO  MAKE  CONCRETE. 

In  making  concrete  by  hand  the  sand  should  be 
first  spread  out  and  then  the  amount  of  cement  de- 
cided upon  should  be  added.  These  two  ingredients 
are  then  to  be  mixed  together  dry,  and  then  the 
requisite  amount  of  water  is  to  be  added.  The  con- 
crete stone  which  has  been  moistened,  is  then  to  be 
thrown  into  the  bed  and  the  whole  amount  thor- 
oughly mixed  together  three  or  four  times,  when 
the  concrete  is  ready  for  use. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  even  with  the  same 
amount  of  water  necessary  to  make  a mortar  of  the 
given  stiffness,  the  mortar  varies  with  the  tempera- 
ture and  degree  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  the  dry- 
ness of  the  sand.  If  great  strength  is  re(|uired.  only 
enough  water  should  be  used  to  make  the  mortar 
resemble  damp  earth,  and  this,  when  properly 
rammed  in  thin  layers,  will  show  a little  moisture 
on  its  surface. 

For  making  concrete:  i barrel  Portland  cement, 
2 barrels  clean,  sharp  sand,  6 barrels  liroken  stone 
or  hard  burned  brick  or  gravel  will  yield  about  20 
cubic  feet. 

Concrete  or  natural  hydraulic  cement  . such  as 
Rosendale  or  Ehiion  may  be  made  as  follows : i bar- 
rel hydraulic  cement,  2 barrels  sharp  sand,  4 barrels 
broken  stone. 
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ParK  Notes 


The  bill  appropriating  $250,000  for  continuing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  in  the  Adirondack  Park,  and  the  extension  of 
the  forest  preserve  in  the  counties  of  Delaware,  Greene,  Sul- 
livan and  Ulster,  passed  the  New  York  Assembly  recently. 

* * * 

Progress  is  being  made  in  he  several  states  interested  in 
the  matter  of  the  proposed  Appalachian  National  Park.  Bills 
have  been  enacted  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  promoting 
the  project  and  it  has  been  before  the  Tennessee  legislature 
also. 

* * ♦ 

Stringency  still  prevails  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Park  Board,  although  the  amount  to  be  expended 
for  park  maintenance  this  year  is  $71,205,  as  against  $50,452 
last  year.  There  is  no  money  for  improvements  this  year, 
but  $4,000  will  be  spent  in  tree  planting. 

* * * 

A decision  has  been  rendered  in  a suit  to  test  title  to  the 
Bomberger  farm,  a tract  of  70  acres,  which  was  bequeathed 
to  the  city  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  the  late  Catherine  H.  Long 
for  a public  park.  The  decision  vested  the  title  in  the  city, 
which  has  also  the  legal  right  to  act  as  trustee  of  the  fund 
of  $200,000  to  maintain  and  establish  the  park. 

* * * 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  development  of  the 
Quincy,  111.,  park  system  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Park  and  Boulevard  Association  the  proposition  to  assess  a 
one-mill  tax  for  park  purposes  was  defeated  at  the  recent 
election.  The  association,  while  disappointed,  is  not  discour- 
aged, and  is  still  alive  to  the  continued  development  of 
Quincy  parks. 

* * * 

A gift  to  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  is  reported  to  be  about  to  be 
made  by  relatives  of  the  late  Roswell  P.  Flower,  and  Mrs. 
Keep-Schley,  of  about  $500,000,  for  a public  park.  The  site 
selected  contains  some  700  acres,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  A special  effort  is  to  be  made  in  its  design  for 
children  including  an  artificial  lake,  one  foot  in  depth,  hav- 
ing an  asphalt  bottom,  and  a fine  playground. 

ifi  ifi 

The  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  Fort  Snelling, 
Minn.,  Reservation  is  again  revived  and  Col.  Ray,  the  com- 
mandant, has  advised  the  war  department  that  the  present 
is  a good  time  to  take  the  matter  up.  A general  co-opera- 
tive plan  was  suggested  two  years  ago,  which  included  the 
War  department  and  the  park  boards  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  but  the  war  department  was  not  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate. The  reservation  offers  magnificent  opportunities 
for  scenic  display  and  would  form  an  attraction  for  the  whole 
countrj".  The  authorities  propose  to  carry  out  the  project 
on  a systematic  plan. 

* * * 

The  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  United  States  proposes 
to  make  a thorough  examination  this  year  of  the  tree  growth 
of  the  state  of  Nebraska,  to  determine  if  forest  production 
on  a large  scale  is  possible  in  that  region.  From  the  results 
of  the  investigation  the  department  hopes  to  devise  means 
for  improving  and  extending  the  present  forest  growth,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  treeless  regions  to  formulate  a plan  of 
tree  planting,  whereby  the  waste  places  may  be  reclaimed. 
All  the  conditions  will  be  carefully  studied  and  a largely 
increased  knowledge  pertaining  to  trees  and  tree  planting 
will  be  attained.  It  will  be  conducted  on  a broad  and  com 
prehensive  plan. 


Decorative  planting  as  a feature  of  municipal  improve- 
ment is  steadily  gaining  ground  in  the  important  cities  of 
this  continent.  The  streets  and  thoroughfares  contiguous 
to  the  Parliament  buildings  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  are  to  be 
improved  by  a judicious  planting  scheme  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Saunders,  director  of  the  government  exper- 
imental farm.  Last  fall  some  27,000  young  trees  and  shrubs 
were  ordered  from  France  and  Belgium,  which  are  to  be 
planted  out  at  the  farm  until  required. 

* * * 

There  are  few  cities  in  the  country,  or  even  in  the  world, 
where  greater  feats  are  performed  in  public  constructive 
matters  than  in  Chicago.  Except  that  it  is  for  Chicago,  one 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  black  dirt  of  a 56-acre 
farm,  some  50  or  more  miles  from  that  city,  is  to  be  hauled 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  landscape  work  of  Jack- 
son  Park.  The  South  Park  Commissioners  recently  adver- 
tised for  200,000  cubic  yards  of  black  soil  and  received  bids 
ranging  from  83  cents  to  $1.15  per  cubic  yard.  A spur- 
track  will  be  built  from  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  and  the 
soil  shipped  by  railroad  to  its  destination. 

* * * 

Plans  for  an  extensive  system  of  roads  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  are  under  way.  The  whole  system  will  com- 
prise some  390  miles  of  which  162  are  completed.  It  includes 
a belt  line  which  will  pass  through  all  the  more  important 
centers  of  interest,  and  approaches  by  which  travelers  reach 
the  belt  line  from  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  and  the  side 
roads  and  trails  which  are  to  give  access  to  isolated  attrac- 
tions. The  total  mileage  of  belt  line  including  some  ap- 
proaches will  be  about  153  miles.  There  will  be  four  ap- 
proaches from  the  boundaries,  one  from  each  border,  giving 
a total  length  of  132  miles.  Side  roads  will  amount  to  45 
miles.  The  roads  will  be  on  a good  grade,  18  feet  wide, 
with  a clearing  through  timber  of  30  feet.  The  bridges  will 
be  constructed  of  stone  and  iron. 

* * * 

Generally  speaking  the  various  park  reports  coming  to 
hand  this  year  show  great  improvement  in  their  get-up,  to 
which  that  of  Toledo,  O.,  is  not  by  any  means  an  exception. 
Toledo’s  park  system  has  been  going  through  a period  of 
considerable  disturbance  of  late  years,  but  nevertheless  is 
progressing.  The  total  area  is  848  acres,  and  the  principal 
parks  and  their  areas  are  as  follows:  Riverside  Park,  63 
acres;  Walbridge  Park,  62  acres;  Ottawa  Park,  280  acres; 
Collins  Park,  70  acres;  Navarre  Park,  53  acres;  Bay  view 
Park,  202  acres;  Central  Grove  Park,  too  acres.  There  are 
six  smaller  parks  and  eighteen  triangles  in  various  parts  of 
the  city.  One  of  the  features  of  Toledo  is  the  children’s  play 
ground.  City  Park,  which  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  for 
its  special  purpose  in  the  country. 

* * * 

An  educational  feature  of  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Parks  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  is  a complete 
report  of  all  the  flora  to  be  found  in  the  parks  of  that  city, 
compiled  by  Mr.  E.  William  Hervey.  A list  is  given  for 
each  park  and  both  the  botanical  and  common  names  are 
published.  As  decorative  planting  is  now  becoming  a gen- 
eral question  the  value  of  this  feature  of  park  reports  is  ap- 
parent. Speaking  of  the  elm-leaf  beetle  the  report  says: 
“The  elm-leaf  beetle  which  has  made  such  progress  and  havoc 
within  the  last  few  years  among  the  elm  trees,  made  its 
appearance  and  attacked  one  or  two  trees,  but  by  close  at- 
tention and  active  measures  and  energetic  treatment  they 
were  prevented  from  spreading  or  doing  any  damage.  They 
will  probably  make  their  appearance  again  this  spring,  but 
we  are  fully  alive  to  the  danger  and  feel  able  to  successfully 
cope  with  it.”  This  alertness  on  the  part  of  those  interested 
will  generally  minimize  all  insect  evils. 
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PRELIMINARY  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
OF  THE  A.  P,  & O,  A.  A, 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Park 
and  Outdoor  Art  Association  will  be  held  at  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  June 
26,  27  and  28,  1901.  Headquarters  will  be  at  Hotel 
Pfister. 

The  opening  session  of  Wednesday  morning  will 
be  occupied  with  President  Holden’s  address  to  the 
association  which  will  set  forth  the  mission  of  the  as- 
sociation and  its  needs.  Reports  will  be  read  by  the 
Secretary,  W.  H.  Manning,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the 
Treasurer,  O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago,  111.,  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  committees  on  park  census,  on  methods 
of  checking  the  abuses  of  public  advertising,  on  offer- 
ing prizes  for  the  design  of  Home,  School  and  Fac- 
tory grounds,  on  park  accounts  and  advisory  to  the 
Pan-American  Exposition. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  report  of  the  committee 
to  draw  up  amendments  to  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws will  be  submitted  for  action,  and  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  officers  will  take  place,  besides  other  business 
of  like  nature. 

The  following  papers  and  addresses  will  be  given, 
with  opportunity  for  their  discussion : President  L. 
E.  Holden,  “Outdoor  Art  in  English  Public 
Grounds;”  Mrs.  Basil  Holmes,  Honorable  Secretarv 
of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  of 
London,  Eng.,  “The  Open  Space  Movement  in  Eng- 
land August  Rebhan  of  the  Milwaukee  Park  Com- 
mission, “Milwaukee  Parks;’’  illustrated  by  stereop- 
ticon;  John  M.  Olin  of  Madison,  Wis.,  “State  Laws 
Governing  Parks  and  Public  Reservations;’’  J.  G.  W. 
Coles  of  Cleveland,  O.,  president  of  the  park  com- 
mission, “The  Cleveland  Park  System,”  and  the  re- 
port of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  local  im- 
provements, Mrs.  Frances  Copley  Seavy  of  Chicago, 
which  will  take  the  form  of  an  illustrated  address  on 
‘A’'illage  Improvements  in  the  United  States  and 
Other  Countries.”  Other  papers  will  be  announced 
in  the  completed  programme. 

There  will  also  be  a special  meeting  of  the  Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary  of  the  Association. 

PRACTICAL  WORK  BY  THE  CHICAGO  WOMEN'S 
AUXILIARY. 

.\t  a meeting  of  the  Chicago  Women’';  Auxiliary 
of  the  A.  P.  and  O.  A.  A.  held  this  month  at  the 
home  of  its  president,  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall,  it  was 
decided  to  give  $25  toward  the  “Ewing  Block’’  im- 
provements, which  are  to  be  done  according  to  plans 
furnished  by  Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning.  It  was  also 
decided  to  expend  not  less  than  $25  for  shrubs,  plants 
and  vines  to  be  used  in  planting  the  grounds  of  the 
John  B.  Drake  schoolhouse,  Chicago.  To  secure 
the  funds  for  these  projects,  every  member  present 


pledged  herself  to  raise  not  less  than  $5,  and  to  in- 
sure immediate  action  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Lytton  and 
Mrs.  Hall  advanced  $25  each.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  co-operate  with  the  Ewing  Street  Improve- 
ment Club,  to  look  after  the  schoolhouse  grounds, 
and  to  call  upon  the  Grounds  and  Buildings  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  to  ask  per- 
mission to  do  the  proposed  planting,  as  well  as  for 
its  co-operation  to  the  extent  of  reserving  and  pre- 
paring a strip  of  ground  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants.  Mrs.  McCrea,  landscape  gardener,  was  made 
chairman  of  the  two  latter  committees.  The  request 
has  since  been  granted  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
board  is  assured.  Permanent  material  will  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  this  planting,  supplemented  by  annual 
vines  and  plants  to  secure  immediate  effects,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  so  good  that  the  board  will  deem 
it  advisable  to  plant  all  schoolhouse  grounds  here- 
after. 


MONUMENT  TO  GERMAN  SOLDIERS  WHO  FELL  AT  ST.  PRIVAT. 

A GERMAN  SOLDIER'S  MONUMENT, 

Recently  a monument  in  memory  of  German 
soldiers  who  fell  at  St.  Privat  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  was  unveiled  near  the  scene  of  that 
memorable  battle.  The  monument  is  the  work  of 
Han  Weddo  Von  Gluemer,  a Berlinese  sculptor  who 
has  already  done  much  in  the  way  of  monumental 
ornamentation  of  the  scenes  of  the  Franco-German 
conflict. 
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A bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
authorizing  the  state  treasurer  to  hold  moneys  devoted  to 
the  care  of  cemeteries  and  lots. 

^ 

A fire  in  Beaver  Meadow  Cemetery,  Haddam,  Conn., 
swept  over  the  entire  place,  destroyed  the  fence,  injured  the 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  and  smoked  and  discolored 
many  of  the  gravestones. 

* * * 

A bill  is  before  the  city  council  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  which  em- 
powers the  city  to  remove  bodies  from  cemeteries  and  to 
extinguish  the  rights  of  lot-owners  in  such  cemeteries.  There 
is  strong  opposition  to  the  bill, 

* « * 

Politics  is  causing  trouble  in  the  management  of  the  ceme- 
tery at  Fall  River,  Mass.  The  committee  on  burial  grounds 
has  undertaken  to  limit  the  power  of  the  superintendent.,  and 
has  interfered  with  the  perpetual  care  of  the  lots. 

* ♦ * 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  for  the  iMount 
Washington  Cemetery  company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The 
corporation  has  a capital  stock  of  $10,000  and  $90,000  more 
is  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  900  participating  shares.  iMany 
prominent  business  men  are  among  the  directors.  The  new 
cemetery  contains  about  3(So  acres  of  land. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The  Fairmount  Cemetery  Association,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
has  started  a fund  for  the  perpetual  care  of  lots.  An  addi- 
tional charge  of  $io  for  each  lot  willl  be  made  for  this  pur- 
pose. By  this  means  and  by  donations  they  expect  to  in- 
crease the  fund  until  the  income  from  it  will  provide  for  the 
care  of  all  the  lots. 

« * « 

At  Hartsdale,  twenty  miles  from  New  York,  the  New 
York  Veterinary  Ffospital  has  established  a cemetery  for 
dogs  and  although  it  has  been  in  existence  only  three 
months,  there  have  been  seventy  interments.  Expenditures 
of  from  $10  to  $50  are  made  for  caskets  and  marble  head- 
stones are  erected  by  owmers  of  the  dogs. 

* * ♦ 

The  Palo  Alto  stock  farm,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  has  estab- 
lished a cemetery  for  horses  in  which  are  buried  many  fa- 
mous trotters  that  have  held  records.  This  equine  cemetery 
contains  twelve  graves  over  which  neat  markers  have  been 
erected  by  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford.  Flowers  and  shrubs  are 
planted  and  cared  for,  and  the  grounds  are  carefully  kept. 

* ♦ » 

The  owners  of  Gerber  Cemetery,  Cumru,  Pa.,  have  re- 
cently won  a suit  in  the  lower  court  and  had  it  affirmed  by 
the  superior  court  to  establish  their  title  to  ground  belong- 
ing to  the  cemetery  tract  which  had  been  occupied  by  a 
railroad.  The  tracks  of  the  railroad  bar  the  entrance  to  the 
cemetery  and  the  cemetery  people  will  now  sue  for  posses- 
sion. 

* ♦ * 

The  Teutonia  Lutheran  Realty  Co.,  which  was  refused  the 
right  to  operate  a new  cemetery  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  by  the 
local  board  of  health,  has  appealed  to  the  state  board.  The 
company  claims  that  the  law  allows  the  incorporation  of 
another  cemetery,  and  that  the  refusal  of  the  Bloomfield 
board  is  not  based  on  sanitary  grounds.  Those  opposed 
claim  that  it  is  merely  a money-making  scheme. 


Greenwood  Cemetery,  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  begun  the 
erection  of  a new  reservoir  with  a capacity  of  1,000,000  gal- 
lons. A new  rock  fence  is  being  built  which,  with  other  im- 
provements, will  cost  $2,000. 

* * * 

The  trustees  of  Calvary  Cemetery,  Toledo,  O.,  have  added 
a new  section  to  their  grounds  and  authorized  other  exten- 
sive improvements.  INIr.  Henry  Bresser,  the  landscape  gar- 
dener, has  been  given  carte  blanche  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  greenhouse. 

* * * 

The  Elmwood  Cemetery  Association,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  has 
resolved  that  hereafter  all  monuments  and  headstones 
erected  in  the  cemetery  shall  be  placed  on  foundations  built 
by  the  sexton  under  the  supervision  of  the  trustees.  The 
association  has  534  lot-owners,  and  an  endowment  fund  of 
$2,000. 

* it?  J**: 

The  Elower  Hill  Cemetery  company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  re- 
cently appeared  before  the  state  board  of  taxation  in  an  ap- 
peal for  a reduction  of  the  assessment  of  $16,000  on  its  prop- 
erty in  north  Bergen  township.  They  claim  exemption  un- 
der a law  of  1859  exempting  cemetery  property  from  tax- 
ation. The  land  in  question  is  owned  by  the  cemetery  com- 
pany, but  is  not  used  for  cemetery  purposes.  The  township' 
officials  claim  that  the  exemption  applies  only  to  land  ac- 
tually used  for  burial  purposes.  The  state  board  has  reserved 
its  decision. 

4:  * * 

After  encountering  strong  opposition  a bill  has  passed  the 
legislature  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  by  a majority  of  one.  allow- 
ing the  Mount  Royal  Cemetery  company,  Montreal,  to  erect 
and  operate  a crematory.  Sir  William  C.  Macdonald  had 
offered  to  construct  one  but  it  was  opposed  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  a relict  of  Paganism,  and  that  the  English  gov- 
ernment had  always  refused  to  sanction  it.  Amendments 
were  finally  added  providing  that  the  deceased  must  be  eligi- 
ble for  burial  in  the  cemetery  and  must  have  expressed  in 
his'  will  a desire  to  be  cremated. 

Jf?  ^ ^ 

The  cemetery  of  Pekin,  111.,  is  one  of  the  number  of  ceme- 
teries in  the  country  having  a woman  as  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, iMiss  Eliza  Hodgson.  In  an  appeal  in  the  local 
press  all  interested  in  the  appearance  of  the  cemetery  are 
urged  to  place  the  care  of  their  lots  in  the  hands  of  the  of- 
ficials, and  a scale  of  charges  has  been  arranged.  The  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  interest  so  that  the  finances  may  be 
satisfactorily  arranged  in  our  smaller  cemeteries  is  a common 
one,  but  persistent  efforts  in  the  direction  of  keeping  in- 
terest alive  in  an  educational  way  will  triumph  in  the  end. 
Improvements  in  the  Pekin  cemetery  will  be  made  under  the 
direction  of  a competent  landscape  gardener. 

* Si?  * 

The  following  are  some  proposed  cemetery  improvements: 
Oaklands  Cemetery,  W.  Chester.  Pa.,  proposes  to  erect  new 
entrance  gates  by  public  contributions  to  cost  $2,500.  * * =•= 
The  Mount  Olive  Cemetery,  N.  Ridgeland  and  Bernice  ave- 
nues, Chicago,  is  to  build  a new  ornamental  entrance  struc- 
ture, 36x107  feet,  and  two  stories  high  to  cost  $12,000.  * * * 
The  Woman’s  Relief  Corps  will  erect  a new  residence  for  the 
superintendent,  and  make  other  improvements  to  cost  $5,500 
at  the  National  Cemetery,  Andersonville,  Ga.  * * * The 
Mount  Royal  Cemetery  company,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  will  erect 
a new  and  larger  office  building  in  place  of  the  one  destroyed 
by  fire.  * * * Fort  Howard  Cemetery,  Green  Bay.  Wis., 
will  build  roads,  erect  a fountain  and  form  a terraced  basin 
to  cost  $2,000.  * * * Evergreen  Cemetery,  Portland,  Me., 

a new  waiting  room  and  gate  at  south  entrance. 
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W'oodlawn  Cemetery,  Toledo,  O..  is  to  erect  a new  lodge 
and  entrance,  gates  to  cost  $5,000.  Bids  have  been  opened, 
but  as  they  all  exceeded  the  appropriation,  the  board  will 
probably  readvertise. 

* sH  * 

The  report  of  Cyrus  D.  Phipps,  seventeen  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  cemetery  at  Franklin,  Pa.,  shows  the  follow- 
ing statistics  for  the  year  ending  April  i,  1901:  Interments 
for  the  year.  106;  total  interments,  2,000;  receipts.  $2.20,5; 
expenditures,  $1,859;  assets,  $5,703. 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  the  Utica  Cemetery  Association 
shows  the  following  statistics:  Cash  on  hand  April  i,  1901, 
$1,081.84:  receipts  from  sale  of  lots,  $5,712.88:  receipts  from 
all  sources.  $25,165.65:  expenditures  for  the  year,  $20,355.73; 
new  investments  made,  $3,728.08;  total  amount  of  trust  funds 
and  interest  April  i,  1901,  $78,081.69;  number  of  inter- 

ments, 481. 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  cenie- 
tery  commissioners.  Grand  Rapids,  Alich.,  calls  attention  to 
the  following  improvements:  Substitution  of  hedges  and 
shrubs  for  picket  fencing,  macadamizing  of  roads  and  drive- 
ways. plotting  and  improving  of  additional  ground  for  ceme- 
tery purposes,  improvement  of  entrances  and  a new  office 
building  at  a cost  of  $2,500. 

^ 

Two  instances  of  strikes  among  cemetery  employes  are 
reported  this  month.  At  Hope  Cemetery,  Worcester,  Mass., 
all  the  employes,  numbering  between  twenty  and  thirty,  quit 
work  owing  to  an  increase  in  their  time  of  labor  from  nine 
to  ten  hours.  They  claim  that  they  are  city  employes  and 
should  receive  the  benefit  of  the  eight  hour  day  allowed 
other  workmen  for  the  city.  Thirteen  grave-diggers  at 
Holy  Cress  Cemetery,  Philadelphia,  quit  work  in  sympathy 
for  one  of  their  number  who  was  discharged.  Their  places 
were  supplied  but  the  strikers  induced  several  of  the  new 
men  to  quit. 

* * * 

The  proposed  use  of  the  old  North  Street  Cemetery,  Buf- 
falo. X.  Y.,  as  a site  for  the  armory  of  the  65th  regiment,  has 
again  become  a matter  of  litigation  in  the  Supreme  court  of 
New  York.  Proceedings  have  been  begun  to  set  aside  the 
order  ai)i)ointing  commissioners  to  appraise  the  value  of  the 
land.  The  action  is  brought  by  Bernard  Huber  to  prevent 
ihe  removal  of  the  bodies  of  relatives,  and  is  based  on  legal 
(luestions  involving  alleged  irregularities  in  the  work  of  the 
commissioners,  and  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  appro- 
priating the  site.  The  county  auditor  has  begun  the  paying 
out  of  $100,000  in  land  awards  to  lot  holders  in  the  old 
cemetery,  and  the  work  of  exhuming  the  bodies  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

* * * 

Two  cases  of  o|)posit;on  to  proposed  highways  through 
cemetery  grounds  are  reported:  The  Borough  of  Totowa. 
X.  J..  wants  to  open  Union  avenue  through  the  cemeterx' 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  ha\-e  made  offers  of  considerable 
sums  to  the  cemetery  officials.  The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Mc- 
Nulty. who  is  in  charge  of  the  cemetery,  refused  to  consider 
the  proposition,  but  it  is  said  that  the  avenue  may  be  opened 
in  spite  of  his  objections.  A trolly  road  now  being  built 
between  two  Pennsylvania  towns  contemplates  running  its 
line  directly  through  the  Stark  & Wilcox  burying  ground. 
Plains,  Pa.  This  is  one  of  the  historic  cemeteries  of  the 
state  and  descendants  of  families  buried  there  will  oppose 
the  construction  of  the  trolley  line  through  it. 


A bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Illinois  legislature  and 
referred  to  the  Appropriations  committee  for  the  erection  of 
a mausoleum  in  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  bill  ap- 
propriates $500,000  and  contemplates  the  appropriation  of 
$250,000  more.  In  addition  to  this,  $250,000  is  expected 
from  Congress,  making  a total  of  $1,000,000.  Five  commis- 
sioners are  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  to  decide  on 
the  location,  and  superintend  the  erection  of  the  mausoleum. 

* * * 

The  city  council.  iMobile,  Ala.,  has  passed  an  ordinance 
providing  for  and  requiring  perpetual  care  of  lots  in  a new 
division  of  Magnolia  Cemetery  which  has  been  opened.  After 
stating  the  boundaries  of  the  prescribed  territory,  the  ordi- 
nance privides  that  lots  shall  be  sold  only  on  the  conditions 
contained  in  the  following  section: 

Section  2.  Be  it  further  ordained,  that  lots  twenty  feet  l)y 
twenty-four  feet  in  size,  shall  be  subject  to  sale  in  that  por- 
tion of  Magnolia  Cemetery  described  in  section  one  of  this 
ordinance  upon  the  following  terms  and  conditions:  E\ery 
purchaser  of  any  lot  of  the  size  defined,  shall  pay  for  the 
same  and  for  coping  it  (said  coping  to  be  in  all  cases  of  a 
uniform  height  of  ten  inches)  the  sum  of  $75.  and  also  the 
sum  of  $175  shall  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury,  the  interest 
from  said  last  named  sum  to  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  said  lots  and  the  graves,  tombs  and  monuments 
thereon  in  good  order  and  condition  perpetually. 

* * * 

The  trustees  of  the  old  Congressional  Cemetery  on  the 
eastern  outskirts  of  Washington.  D.  C..  are  petitioning  con- 
gress to  deed  them  the  remainder  of  the  400  lots  for  ordi- 
nary burial  purposes.  This  cemetery  was  originally  estab- 
lished as  a burial  place  for  congressmen  who  died  in  ser- 
vice, but  the  usual  custom  has  been  to  merely  erect  a ceno- 
taph there  and  take  the  body  home  for  interment.  There  are 
now  160  of  these  cenotaphs  standing,  very  few  of  which  mark 
the  actual  burial  places  of  the  deceased.  They  are.  with  two 
exceptions,  plain  blocks  of  masonry  covered  with  cement 
and  inscribed  with  the  name  and  state  of  the  congressman. 
The  two  exceptions  are  a pyramid-shaped  marble  monument 
to  Elbridge  Gerry  and  one  to  George  Clinton  of  New  York. 
In  1876  a law  was  passed  forbidding  the  erection  of  memo- 
rials except  over  actual  graves,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
next  congress  will  grant  the  trustees  the  right  to  sell  the  re- 
maining lots. 

* * 

Four  cemeteries  which  claim  especial  distinction  on  ac- 
count ot  their  age  are  the  following:  Old  Prospect  Ceme- 
tery, Jamaica  village,  near  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  has  been  a bury- 
ing ground  for  more  than  200  years.  The  plot  that  started 
the  present  cemetery  was  ten  rods  of  ground  established  as 
a burial  lot  in  1665.  Many  of  the  original  headstones  are 
still  extant,  though  some  of  the  in:scriptions  on  them  have 
entirely  disaitpeared.  The  old  Mt'ravian  Cemetery  of  Gnad- 
enhuetten,  ne.ar  Leighton.  Pa.,  was  established  about  1740. 
The  little  \illage  was  a Moravian  mission  station  and  was 
burned  by  Indians  in  1755.  The  mounds  can  hardly  be  dis- 
cerned, save  in  a few  cases  where  tablets  were  erected  in 
memory  of  settlers  who  were  killed  by  the  savtiges.  At 
Stonington,  Conn.,  is  another  ancient  cemetery  which  was 
laid  out  about  1649.  It  contains  the  bodies  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  town  and  its  crumbling  gravestones  arc  marked 
with  many  (|uaint  inscri])tions.  The  Seventh  Day  Bai>tist 
ljurying  ground,  Warwick  township.  Pa.,  is  imjre  than  150 
years  old  and  had  its  last  interment  about  twenty-five  years 
ago.  It  is  the  resting  place  of  the  founders  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptist  church.  The  oldest  inscription  which  can  be 
deciphered  is  dated  May  21,  1744. 
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RIGHT  OF  BURIAL  IN  ANCESTRAL  LOT. 


In  reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  remains  of  the  dead, 
in  all  civilized  countries  the  law,  the  supreme  court  of  Geor- 
gia says,  March,  1901,  has  a due  regard  for  the  public  health, 
common  decency  and  the  feelings  and  sensibilities  of  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  At  common  law,  a 
corpse  cannot  be  cast  out,  so  as  to  expose  it  to  violation,  or 
to  offend  the  feelings  or  endanger  the  health  of  the  living, 
but  must  be  properly  interred,  and  the  body  must  be  carried 
to  the  place  of  interment  decently  covered.  And  it  seems 
that,  in  the  absence  of  those  who  can  claim  the  right  by  re- 
lationship, this  duty  devolves  upon  the  householder  under 
whose  roof  a person  dies.  Except  where  deceased  leaves  a 
husband  or  a wife  surviving,  the  r'ght  to  properly  dispose  of 
the  dead  body  belongs  to  the  next  of  kin. 

The  case  before  the  court,  that  of  Wright  against  Ceme- 
tery Corporation,  was  brought  to  recover  damages  for  an 
alleged  unlawful  and  unwarrantable  interference  with  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  burial  of  a daughter  in  a lot  which 
her  mother  had  purchased  and  been  buried  in.  It  was 
brought  by  the  grandmother  and  a minor  brother,  respect- 
ively, of  the  deceased  daugther.  It  appeared  that,  after 
traveling  for  about  six  miles  with  the  dead  body  of  their 
near  and  beloved  relative  and  a funeral  procession  of  rela- 
tives and  friends,  and  reaching  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  in 
which  the  court  says,  they  had  a perfect  legal  right  to  inter 
the  remains,  and  in  which  the  defendant  corporation  had, 
under  a contract  with  them,  prepared  the  necessary  grave, 
and  received,  in  advance,  pay  for  this  work,  they  were  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  halted,  denied  access  to  the  grounds 
for  the  purpose  of  the  burial,  and  turned  away,  to  find,  as 
best  they  could,  another  place  of  interment.  Surely,  says 
the  court,  this  was  a wrong  in  which  there  were  aggravating 
circumstances  in  the  act,  if  not  in  the  intention,  and  made  a 
case  in  which  exemplary  damages  could  be  awarded.  It 
points  out,  too,  that  the  main  injury  in  this  case  was  the 
mental  distress  occasioned  by  what  it  terms  the  unwar- 
ranted and  outrageous  conduct  complained  of,  and  it  holds 
that,  in  an  action  for  an  unlawful  and  unwarranted  inter- 
ference with  the  exercise  of  such  a right  of  burial,  if  the  in- 
jury inflicted  was  wanton  and  malicious,  or  the  result  of 
gross  negligence,  or  a reckless  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
others,  equivalent  to  an  intentional  violation  of  them,  ex- 
emplary damages  may  be  awarded,  in  estimating  which  the 
injury  to  the  natural  feelings  of  the  party  suing  may  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  mother  who  purchased  this  lot,  the 
title  to  the  same,  the  court  holds,  descended  to  her  children 
as  her  heirs  at  law.  Hence,  this  daughter,  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  as  one  of  those  heirs  at  law,  owned  an  undivided  in- 
terest in  that  lot,  and  the  right  of  sepulture  therein,  where- 
fore, the  court  maintains,  whoever  had  the  right  to  bury  her 
remains  had  the  right  to  inter  them  in  this  lot.  Her  next 
of  kin  were  a brother  and  sister,  the  former  a minor,  and 
the  latter  a non-resident.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was 
living  with  her  grandmother.  And,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, the  court  thinks  that  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  giv- 
ing to  the  remains  a decent  Christian  burial  devolved  upon 
the  grandmother,  who  was  the  next  of  kin  of  full  age  pres- 
ent and  fully  capable  of  asserting  a legal  right  in  the  matter, 
So  it  holds  that  she  had  the  legal  right  to  cause  the  body  to 
be  buried  in  the  lot  wherein  there  was,  relatively  to  the  de- 
ceased, a lawful  right  of  sepulture.  Certainly,  the  court  says, 
when,  with  the  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  young  brother 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  nearest  of  kin  who  was  upon  the 
scene  of  action,  she  undertook  to  inter  the  remains,  the 
cemetery  corporation  could  not  have  had  even  the  semblance 
of  an  excuse  for  questioning  her  right  to  do  so.  And  it 


holds  that  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  though  a minor,  had 
the  right  to  participate  with  the  grandmother  in  causing  such 
interment  to  be  made.  He,  as  well  as  the  grandmother,  had 
the  right  to  free  and  unobstructed  access  to  the  cemetery,  to 
the  use  of  the  necessary  driveways  and  approaches  to  the 
lot,  and,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to  bury  the  corpse  there- 
in. Besides,  as  the  owner  of  an  undivided  interest  in  this  lot, 
he  had  the  right  to  free  and  unobstructed  access  thereto  for 
any  lawful  purpose  whatever. 

Also,  the  court  holds  that  an  unlawful  .and  unwarranted 
interference  with  the  exercise  of  such  right  of  burial  was  a 
tort,  or  wrongful  act,  which  gave  to  the  grandmother  and 
brother  a cause  of  action  against  the  wrongdoer,  and  they 
were  entitled  to  maintain  the  same  without  joining  with 
themselves  as  a part  plaintiff  a non-resident  sister  of  the 
deceased,  who  was  not  present  when  the  attempt  to  bury  the 
remains  was  made. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CEMETERY  REPORTS. 

The  Green  River  Cemetery  Association,  Greenfield,  Mass., 
at  its  annual  meeting  held  on  the  soth  anniversary  of  its  in- 
corporation, reported  the  following  financial  items:  Increase 
in  perpetual  care  fund,  $1,800;  total  fund,  $7,000;  general 
fund,  increase  $500,  total  amount,  $2,000;  funds  available  for 
new  entrances  to  be  constructed  this  spring,  $500. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  Riverside  Ceme- 
tery Association,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  present  the  following 
statistics:  Receipts  for  lots  sold,  $5,169;  receipts  for  flowers 
and  plants,  interest  and  fees,  $3,319;  expenses  for  labor, 
supplies,  etc.,  $5,342;  for  building  masonry  wall  fence,  $20,- 
566,  for  which  $16,780  in  subscriptions  have  been  received; 
2,888  feet  of  this  wall  have  been  completed  and  650  feet  re- 
main to  be  built;  interments  for  the  year,  198;  total  inter- 
ments, 5,276. 

The  statistics  of  Beechwood  Cemetery,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  show 
a decrease  in  the  mortality  of  that  city.  The  total  number 
of  interments  is  8,541;  the  interments  for  the  year  ending 
April  I were  335,  the  smallest  in  the  past  five  years.  The 
number  of  family  plots  sold  was  thirty-nine,  the  smallest  in 
fifteen  years.  The  minimum  number  of  interments  in  a 
month  was  in  June,  when  there  were  fifteen;  the  largest  was 
thirty-eight,  in  March.  Among  the  improvements  contem- 
plated are  the  extension  of  the  city  water  works,  erection 
of  a pavilion,  uniforms  for  attendants  and  the  extension  of 
the  street  car  system  to  the  gates  of  the  cemetery. 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  cemetery  commissioners 
of  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  a handsome  souvenir 
pamphlet  in  itself,  shows  a constant  improvement  in  the 
direction  of  modern  cemetery  practice  in  the  cemeteries  of 
this  old  town,  the  property  more  recently  acquired  being 
laid  out  as  required  and  conducted  on  the  lawn  plan.  The 
bugbear  of  neglected  lots  is  still  irksome  to  the  management, 
but  this  is  being  remedied  as  rapidly  as  may  be.  The  total 
receipts,  including  previous  balance  for  ttie  year  igoo,  was 
$28,465.29,  covering  the  four  cemeteries  of  the  town.  Rural, 
Oak  Grove,  Pine  Grove  and  Griffin  street.  The  receipts 
included:  Council  appropriations,  $16,500;  labor  on  lots, 
$11,261.89;  general  expenditures,  $26,871. .30.  The  total  inter- 
ments in  the  three  principal  cemeteries  are  20,938.  Green- 
house facilities  have  been  increased  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  grounds.  A gift  of  $50  by  Mr.  Oliver  F.  Brown  for 
the  planting  of  trees  in  the  Rural  street  approach  to  that 
cemetery  will  be  a much  appreciated  thoughtfulness.  A sug- 
gestive incident  in  connection  with  the  neglected  lots  was 
the  fact  that  one  upon  which  was  erected  a memorial  by  the 
city  to  a former  mayor,  Isaac  C.  Taber,  was  in  bad  shape. 
It  was  immediately  cared  for  of  course.  The  perpetual  care 
fund  now  amounts  to  $60,929.15,  representing  628  lots. 
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MONUMENT  TO  THE  MAINE. 


DESIGN  FOK  MONUMENT  TO  THE  “MAINE,”  FROM  THE  ACCEPTED  MODEI.. 


The  above  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  sailors 
who  went  down  in  the  Maine  will  stand  in  Long  Acre 
Park,  Broadway,  Seventh  avenue  and  Fifty-fifth 
street.  New  York.  The  nucleus  of  the  design  is  a 
massive  pylon  52  feet  high  surmounted  by  a sea-car 


drawn  by  three  charging  horses.  Groups  of  statuary 
ornament  two  sides  of  it,  and  reclining  figures  repre- 
senting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  face  the  other 
two.  Attillio  Piccirilli  is  the  sculptor,  and  H.  Van 
Buren  Magonigle  the  architect. 
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Park  and  Cemetery 

= AND  ^ 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art-out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc, 

DISCUSSIONS  of  subjects  pertinent  to  these 
columns  by  persons  practically  acquainted  with 
them,  are  especially  desired, 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  of  Parks,  Cemeteries, 
Horticultural,  Local  Improvement  and  similar 
societies  are  solicited, 

PHOTOGRAPHS  or  sketches  of  specimen 
trees,  new  and  little  known  trees  and  shrubs, 
landscape  effects,  entrances,  buildings,  etc,,  are 
solicited, 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E,,  Editor. 

R.  J,  HAIGHT.  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Eastern  Office  t 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Subseription  S 1 .00  a Year  in  Advance. 

Foreign  Subscription  !S1.‘.J5. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEME- 
tery  Superintendents  : President,  Geo.  M. 
Painter,  "West  Laurel  Hill,”  Philadelphia; 
Vice-President,  Frank  Eurich,  "Woodward 
Lawn.”  Detroit,  Mich.:  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, H.  Wilson  Ross,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

TPhe  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  September,  10th,  11th, 
12th,  1901. 


THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR 
Art  Association ; President,  L.  E Holden, 
Cleveland,  O.;  Secretary,  Warren  H,  Man- 
ning, Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Treasurer.  O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
June  2t>,  27,  28,  1901. 


Publisher's  Notes, 

The  Westminster  Cemetery  Com- 
pany, Thirteenth  and  Arch  streets,  Phil- 
adelphia. announces  a change  of  offi- 
cers beginning  May  I,  igoi.  Mr.  Wm 
J.  Phillips,  Jr,,  for  seventeen  years  iden- 
tified with  the  West  Laurel  Hill  Ceme- 
tery. will  be  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  will  take  personal  charge  of  the  city 
offices.  Mr.  George  M.  Painter,  who 
has  been  superintendent  of  West  Laurel 
Hill  for  fourteen  years,  will  be  the  new 
superintendent  of  Westminster.  Mr. 
Albanus  L,  Smith,  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  West  Laurel  Hill,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Painter  as  superintendent, 
and  Mr.  C.  B.  Jefferson  succeeds  Mr. 
Phillips  as  assistant  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 


} BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC,  RECEIVED.  } 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURE,  comprising  sug- 
gestions for  cultivation  of  liorticultural 
plants,  descriptions  of  the  species  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  flowers  and  orna- 
mental plants  sold  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  together  with  geographical 
and  biographical  sketches.  By  I-.  H. 
Bailey.  Professor  of  Horticulture  in 
Cornell  University,  assisted  by  Wil- 
helm 3Iiller,  Ph.  D..  and  many  expert 
cultivators  and  botanists.  Illustrated 
with  over  2,000  original  engravings.  In 
four  volumes.  Vol.  Ill,  N.-Q.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.  Price.  $5. 

The  third  volume  of  Prof.  Bailey’s 
valuable  work  is  in  every  way  a worthy 
successor  of  the  two  preceding  ones, 
which  have  been  reviewed  in  detail  in 


Park  and  Cemetery.  In  method,  mat- 
ter and  arrangement  it  differs  in  no 
essential  particular  from  the  two  vol- 
umes which  have  already  won  a well- 
deserved  place  in  the  library  of  Ameri- 
can horticulture.  The  list  of  collabora- 
tors, containing  the  names  of  the  fore- 
most specialists  and  practical  workers 
in  every  branch  of  horticulture,  is  in 
itself  a guarantee  of  the  accuracy  -and 
breadth  of  the  work,  and  leaves  little 
to  he  said  save  words  of  praise.  This 
volume  contains  430  pages,  and  follow- 
ing its  predecessor  in  less  than  a year, 
testifies  to  the  energy  as  well  as  to  the 
skill  of  the  editors  and  contributors. 
A few  of  the  longer  contributions 
which  our  limited  space  permits  ns  to 
mention  are  the  following: 

The  contribution  on  Parks  by  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  book,  coming  as 
it  does  from  one  of  the  family  of  park- 
makers  who  have  been  identified  with 
the  largest  undertakings  in  that  line  in 
this  country.  It  contains  seven  illus- 
trations and  maps,  and  is  grouped  in 
the  following  divisions:  (i)  The  large 
rural  park — Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn, 
a typical  example;  (2)  The  small  city, 
park — Morningside  Park,  New  York, 
typical:  (3)  Neighborhood  pleasure 

grounds;  (4)  Squares,  places,  gardens, 
etc.;  (5)  Parkways  and  boulevards;  (6) 
Outlying  reservations.  In  addition  to 
these  are  short  paragraphs  on  Manage- 
ment, Statistics  and  Bibliography. 

Some  of  the  other  more  important 
contributions  are:  “Nymphaea,"  by 
Henry  S.  Conard,  E.  D.  Sturtevant, 
Wm.  Tricker  and  Assistant  Editor  Mil- 
ler; ‘'Quercus,”  by  Alfred  Rehder; 
“Pansy,"  by  Prof.  Bailey  and  Denys 
Zirngieliel;  “Palm,”  by  Prof.  Bailey, 
Ernest  Brannton  and  W.  H.  Taplin; 
"Paeonia,”  by  K.  C.  Davis  and  W.  -A.. 
Peterson;  “Perfumery  Gardening,’’  by 
E.  S.  Steele;  “Primula,”  by  Prof.  Bai- 
ley. Robert  Cameron  and  Adolf  Jae- 
nicke;  “Pinns.’’  by  Alfred  Rehder: 
"Petunia,”  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Gould; 
and  "Pelargonium.”  by  Prof.  Bailey,  C. 
W.  Ward  and  T.  D.  Hatfield. 

A Text-Book  of  Plant  Diseases 
caused  by  Cryptogamic  Parasites,  by 
George  Massee,  F.  L.  S.,  Principal  As- 
sistant, Royal  Herbarium,  Kew.  Lon- 
don: Duckworth  & Co.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  Price,  $1.60. 

A practical  book  to  help  those  direct- 
ly occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  plants 
to  determine  the  nature  of  diseases 
caused  by  parasites  of  vegetable  origin, 
and  to  take  curative  and  preventive 
measures  according  to  methods  ap- 
proved by  experience;  458  pages;  many 
illustrations.  Some  of  the  chapters  are 
as  follows:  Fungi,  Fungicides,  Fun- 
gous Parasites,  Spraying.  Lichenes, 
Bacteria,  Mvxogastres,  Diseases  of 
Uncertain  Origin,  Economic  Consider- 
ations. Descriptions  of  diseases  in 
both  technical  and  popular  terms,  and 
the  eminently  practical  directions  for 
spraying,  manuring,  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  diseases  are  features  which 
commend  the  book  to  scientists,  prac- 
tical gardeners  and  amateurs  alike. 

“Plums  and  Plum  Culture,”  by  F.  A. 
Waugh,  University  of  Vermont  Experi- 
ment Station.  New  York;  Orange  Judd 
Co.  A monograph  of  the  plums  culti- 
vated and  indigenous  in  North  Amer- 
ica, with  a complete  account  of  their 
propagation,  cultivation  and  utilization. 


A complete  list  and  descriptions  of  all 
the  native  plums  and  many  of  the  Do- 
mestica  varieties;  370  pages,  profusely 
illustrated.  A valuable  book  for  stu- 
dents of  pomology  and  practical  plum 
cultivators  as  well.  The  following  chap- 
ters are  especially  worthy  of  note:  The 
Propagation  of  Plums,  Orchard  and 
Garden  Management,  Diseases  of  the 
Plum,  Insect  and  Other  Enemies  of  the 
Plum,  Plum  Trees  as  Ornamental 
Plants. 

Extermination  of  the  Oak  at  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis.,  by  James  Jensen.  In 
pamphlet  form,  reprinted  from  The 
Forester,  Vol.  VII.  No.  3,  March, 
igoi.  Mr.  Jensen,  after  making  a care- 
ful study  of  the  causes  of  the  threatened 
destruction  of  the  beautiful  forest  lands 
around  Lake  Geneva,  attributes  the 
trouble  largely  to  insufficient  moisture, 
and  suggests  the  following  preventive 
measures:  Protection,  by  inducing 

growth  of  shrubbery  and  long  grass; 
cultivation,  which  makes  the  soil  por- 
ous and  permits  heat  and  moisture  to 
penetrate;  artificial  watering  during  ex- 
treme hot  weather.  Copies  of  the  pam- 
phlet will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  a two- 
cent  stamp,  by  James  Jensen,  534  Sac- 
ramento avenue,  Chicago. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners for  1900,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  A systematic  and  orderly  re- 
port, attractive  in  appearance,  profusely 
illustrated  with  half-tone  views  from  the 
parks. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn,,  containing  the  presi- 
dent’s address,  reports  of  the  attorney, 
the  superintendent  and  the  secretary’s 
financial  report.  Many  well-executed 
half-tone  engravings  of  park  scenery. 

The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Annual  Report  for  the 
year  1900.  Complete  statement  of  the 
organization  and  finances,  extent  of 
work  done,  work  proposed,  relations 
of  the  parks  to  the  railroad  and  trac- 
tion companies,  embodied  in  the  presi- 
dent’s report.  Detailed  reports  of 
other  officers.  Neatly  illustrated. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Highway  Commission,  Bos- 
ton, 1901,  containing  account  of  work 
done  and  projected  by  the  commission, 
and  tables  giving  valuable  detailed  in- 
formation and  statistics  of  Massachu- 
setts highways. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Trustees  of  Cemeteries,  Malden,  Mass., 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1900,  com- 
prising financial  statements  and  super- 
intendenPs  report  of  the  three  ceme- 
teries of  Malden. 

Condensed  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
the  new  Graceland  Cemetery,  New  Cas- 
tle, Pa.,  together  with  an  announcement 
to  the  friends  and  lot-owners  of  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  proposing  the  union 
of  the  two  cemeteries. 

Map  of  country  surrounding  Oak 
Tree,  N.  J.,  showing  location  and  ad- 
vantages of  sites  of  the  proposed  ceme- 
teries of  that  place.  From  Adam 
Frank,  attorney,  32  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  Boston, 
Mass.  Handsomely  illustrated  and  at- 
tractively bound  booklet,  illustrating 
beautiful  views  and  monuments  in  the 
cemetery,  together  with  map  and  ex- 
planatory circular  showing  location  of 
graves  of  famous  people  interred  there. 
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Tile  Relation  of  Landscape  Garden- 
ing to  Architecture.  A paper  read  by 
Olof  Benson  before  the  Chicago  Archi- 
tectural Club.  A discussion  by  a prac- 
tical landscape  gardener,  with  especial 
application  to  the  beautitying  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Index  to  Minnesota  Law  Supplement, 
the  official  publication  of  the  general 
laws  of  Minnesota  passed  during  the 
session  of  igoi.  References  to  park 
legislation  will  be  found  in  chapters 
: ; 50,  52.  71,  139,  217,  303;  cemeteries, 

' 217,  220,  224,  303,  343,  and  36;  forestry, 

i 335.  Chapter  139  will  enable  St.  Paul 
1 1 to  complete  its  Phalen  Park  by  secur- 
ing the  shores  and  borders  of  Lake 
Phalen.  The  large  number  of  park 
acts  is  encouraging  evidence  of  in- 
creased interest  in  park  activity.  Chap- 
ter 220  on  cemeteries  purports  to  con- 
\ vey  to  cemeteries  a limited  power  of 
■'  eminent  domain,  but  is  of  doubtful 
i"  validity.  A similar  law  passed  several 
c|  years  ago  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Trade  Literature,  Etc.,  Received. 

■ 

J The  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine 
Co..  Chicago.  Handsomely  illustrated 
and  colored  booklet,  describing  and 
showing  views  of  the  working  of  the 
different  McCormick  harvesting  ma- 
chines and  mowers  which  are  adver- 
tised on  another  page.  Some  of  the 
large  parks  of  this  country  in  which 
the  McCormick  mowers  are  in  use  are 
the  following:  Willow  Grove  Park, 

;i  Philadelphia;  Fairmount  Park,  Phila- 
S delphia:  Eldredge  Park,  Elmira,  N.  Y.: 
Ip  Gettysburg  National  Park,  Pa.;  and 
ijjj  Grant  Park,  Atlanta,  Ga.  A copy  will 
j be  mailed  on  application, 
ll  Joseph  Breck  & Sons  (corporation). 

L Boston,  Mass.  Annual  Descriptiv'e 
|i  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants, 

'I  and  Agricultural  Implements,  etc.,  for 
'I  1901.  Complete  and  compact  descrip- 
' tions  and  price  lists,  with  many  illus- 
trations. 

: Bobbink  & Atkins,  Rutherford, 

N.  J.  Catalogue,  prices  and  descrip- 
j tive  list  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  flow- 
J ers.  Illustrated. 


LEADS  THEM  ALL  IN  SALES! 

‘‘Pullman’^  Lawn  Sprinkler 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  LATER  SHIPMENT 

PULLMAN  SASH  BALANCE  CO. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


LORD  & BURNHAM  CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders  and  Manufacturers  of 
HEATING  and  VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application  for  Heatintr  and  Ventilatintr  Apparatus  erected 
complete  or  for  material  only.  Hiffhest  A wards  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

(-atalog-ue  of  Patent  Iron  Greenhouse  Construction  sent  on  receipt  of  5 cents  postage 


Diamond  High  Grass  Official 


WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  LAWN  MOWERS 


NEW  BURNHAM”  SECTIONAL  HOT  WATER  BOILER 

Specially  adapted  to  large  ranges.  Will  heat  up  to  16,500  feet  of  glass.  Hi<rhest  eronnm, 
moderate  cost.  Also  heaters  for  smaller  work.  Latest  Catalogue  of  Heatinir  aT.d 
Apparatus  mailed  from  New  York  office  on  receipt  of  5 cents  postagi  Estimates  fuTn  shed  fm 
Cypress  Greenhouse  Material.  We  make  splendid  greenhouse  puttv  furnished  foi 

Price  on  application, 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE; 

St.  James  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  26th  St 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS; 
Irvington-'onrHundson,  N.  Y. 


I I Send  for  our 
f 1 Catalogue  of  Fine 
I ) Ball  Bearing  and  other  Mowers 
! ! Both  Hand  and  Pony. 


105  McGuire  Dianioiul  High  anti  Low  Grass 
Mowers  used  011  the  Exposition 
Grounds  in  1892  and  1893 

THE  ONLY  HIGH  GRASS  MOWER  MADE, 

W ill  Cut  Grass  2 to  lO  in.,  and  leave  it 
stand  from  ^ to  2 in,  after  being  cut. 

Cutter,  8 inches  diameter;  Front 
Uar,  inches  from  ground.  Will  walk  through 
grass  when  all  others  fail.  This  Mower  is 
being  used  by  many  Cemeteries,  State 
and  Government  institutions. 

WARRANTED  TO  BE  FINELY  MADE. 

Sizes  15  in.,  17  in.,  19  in.,  and  21  in.  cuts. 
These  Mowers  are  also  supplied  with 
four  Revolving  Blades,  having 
Ball-Bearing  Journals. 

Elegant  Souvenir  Book,  half-tone  cuts  ma  lied  free,  show 
ing  World’s  Fair  scenes  and  tests  with  these  Mowers 

ADDRESS  piLLf  J.  JIjUPIPP  J,fg  gg 

RICHMOND,  IND. 
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PROSPECTUS  FOR  ELEVENTH  VOLUME. 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY 

AND 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

Devoted  to  the  Improvement  of  Public  and  Private  Grounds, 

BEGAN  ITS  ELEVENTH  VOLUME  IN  MARCH, 


Out-of-Door  Art  is  re- 
ceiving the  thoughtful 
conside  ration  of 
progressive  citizens 
everywhere.  For  ten 
years  Park  and  Cemetery 
has  advocated  this  im- 
portant cause;  and  has 
won  the  co-operation 
of  public  spirited  men 
and  women  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It 
should  appeal  to  every 
lover  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  as  a journal 
worthy  of  their  sup- 
port and  co-operation. 


THIS  publication  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  being-  the 

1 only  journal  of  its  class.  It  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
profcissionals  and  laymen  interested  in  its  special  field, 
and  is  conceded  to  have  been  instrumental  in  accomplishing 
an  important  work. 

Features  for  the  coming  year  will  be  specially  written 
articles  on  Landscape  Gardening,  with  suggestive  illustra- 
tions of  peculiar  value  in  beautifying  public  grounds  and  home 
surroundings.  The  Park  Systems  of  American  and  Foreign 
cities  will  be  illustrated  and  described.  Cemeteries  con- 
ducted on  the  lawn  plan,  with  characteristic  views  illustrating 
modern  methods,  will  be  a feature  helpful  to  cemetery  managers. 

Illustrated  articles  on  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Hardy  Plants,  written  expressly  by  competent  authorities 
will,  as  in  former  years,  be  of  permanent  value. 

The  department  devoted  to  Improvement  Associations 
wil'l  continue  to  offer  practical  suggestions  as  to  what  to  avoid 
and  what  to  strive  for.  Accounts  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  improvement  of  School,  Church  and  Home 
grounds,  ought  to  inspire  progressive  persons  in  every  com- 
munity to  further  this  good  work. 

Suggestive  illustrative  features  will  include  plans  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  railroad  station  grounds,  home  grounds  and  street 
improvements,  public  and  private  memorials,  fountains, 
buildings, ‘etc. 

Subscription,  One  Dollar  per  year,  25  cents  additional  to  Foreign  Countries. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  DEARBORN  STREET,  Ai  A CHICAGO 

Order  for  Subscription. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Haight,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  Park  and  Cemetery  and  Landscape  Gardening  to  the  following 
address,  and  find  herewith  One  Dollar,  in  payment  for  one  year’s 

subscription. 
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Ttie  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticulture 


NO  LIBRARY 

is  complete  without  this  invaluable 
record  of  North  American  Horticulture 

Comprising  suggestions  for  the  culti- 
vation of  horticultural  plants  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  species  of  Flowers, 
Ornamental  Plants,  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables known  to  be  in  the  market  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  together 
with  geographical  sketches. 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, assisted  by  William  Miller 
and  many  expert  cultivators  and  botan- 
ists. 


HITCHINQS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 


and  Largest  Manufacturers  ol  X X 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 

The  hig-hest  awards  received  at  the  World’s  Fp.ir  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

233  MERCER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Illustrated  with  over  2,000  Original 
Engravings.  In  Four  Volumes. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and  the 
needs  of  those  interested  in  landscape 
gardening,  or  forestry. 

Among  the  well-known  writers  in 
the  first  three  volumes  are:  Dr.  Wm. 
TrelEase,  Director  of  Mo.  Botanical 
Gardens,  St.  Louis;  Prof.  C.  S.  Sar- 
gent, Director  of  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum, Jamaica  Plain;  Prof.  B.  E. 
Fernow,  Director  College  of  Forestry, 
Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  F.  M. 
Hexamer,  Editor,  N.  Y.;  F.  L.  Olm- 
sted, Jr.,  Landscape  Architect, 
Boston,  Mass.;  and  many  other  expert 
botanists,  horticulturists,  landscape 
gardeners,  etc. 


FROM  THE  PRESS: 

“The  book  is  as  scholarly  as  it  is  practical.’’ 

— New  2~ork  Tribinte. 

“Worthy  of  ranking  with  the  Century 
Dictionary.” — The  Evening  Post,  N.  1'. 

“Reliable,  useful,  complete.” 

— American  Agriculturist. 

“Its  scope  is  original;  its  marked  qualities — 
thoroughness  and  variety.” — Country  Gentleman. 

“A  monumental  work,  the  best  of  its  kind. 

— National  Nurserynia^i. 

“This  epoch-marking  book  will  be  a necessity 
in  the  library  of  every  one  intelligently  inter- 
ested in  American  horticulture. ” 

— American  Gardening. 


Sold  only  on  subscription  for  the  com- 
plete work,  in  four  8-vo.  volumes. 

Vol.  I,  609  Pages,  A to  D,  743  liliistra- 
tioiis.  Clotli,  $5.00  Net. 

Vol.  II,  657  Pages,  E to  M.  Over  700 
Illustrations.  Cloth,  $5.00  Net. 

Vol.  Ill,  430  Pages,  N to  Q.  Over  600 
Illustrations.  Cloth,  $5.00  Net. 


cA  prospectus,  specimen  pages,  etc.,  'tPilt 
be  sent  free  on  request. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


"PAINT  YOUR  LAWN  GREEN^^  with 


Armour’s 


La\A/n  and 
Garden  F'ertill^er. 


LITERATURE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  205  La  Salle  St„  CHICAGO. 


Kltselman  Ornamental  Fence. 

Excels  in  strengiih,  beauty  and  aurability.  Made  of  steel 
andiron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  60  Designs*  Catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Bozo  108  Muncle,  Ind. 


The  Latest  and 
Best 


NEW  MODEL 

“Easy” 

Lawn  Mower 


ATAHE  only  Mower  made  that  will  cut  Borders, 
Mounds,  Terraces  and  all  kinds  of  uneven 
surfaces  with  the  same  ease  and  efficiency  as 
the  smoothest  lawn. 

Front  cut.  Steel  Open  Roller.  Noiseless  in 
operation.  Mows  Terraces,  Mounds,  Borders 
and  close  to  Walls  and  Fences.  Detachable 
Handle.  Hooking  Knives,  easily  sharpened. 
Does  not  leave  the  lawn  streaked.  Mower  al- 
ways runs  on  cut  portion  of  the  lawn.  Seven 
sizes  for  hand  use. 

BLAIR  MANFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

PATENTEES  AND  M A N U P AC T U P E R S . 


108-114  Liberty  St., 


Reservoir 

Iron 

Vases  and 

LAWN  SETTEES 

.Manufactured  by 

McDonald 

Brotiiers 

COLUMBUS,  0. 


Send  for  our  1001  Catalogue. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices.  Sketches.  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 


KNIGHT  8f  HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water- works.  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who  ^ 
advertise  in  : : : ^ 

PARK  and  I 
CEMETERY  I 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write,  jgj 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY 


Advertisements^  limited  to  five  lines^  -will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  ce7tts  each 
insertion^  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  uccom- 
fany  order. 

Wanted.  A position  as  superintend- 
ent of  a cemetery.  Can  give  the  best 
of  references.  Seven  years  experience. 
Address:  T.  T.  Grindell,  Galion,  Ohio. 


Position  wanted  as  Cemetery  Superin- 
tendent by  a member  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.: 
have  had  several  years’  experience,  and 
am  now  in  charge  of  an  incorporated 
cemetery;  best  of  references  to  charac- 
ter and  ability.  Address  American,  care 
Park  and  Cemetery 


FEKN  LITEKATUKK.  All  who  enjoy  read 
iiig- about  our  native  CpOM  Dill  j PTIM 
ferns  should  have  the  TLMN  i:>ULLL.IIl^ 
Theonly  journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing-  lor  the  beginner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris. 
Sample  Free.  Three  Numbers, ourselection,  ISc 

Address,  Fern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


IXING  EDWARD  VII.,  the  new 
King  of  England,  uses  a Rider 
Engine  in  his  place  at  Sandringham. 
The  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  a Rider 
engine  at  Ras-El-Tin  palace  at  Alex- 
andria, Egypt.  The  Paris  Exposi- 
tion gave  the  highest  medal  of  its 
class  to  both  our  Rider  and  Ericsson 
Engines. 

Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pump- 
ing Engines  are  appreciated  in  other 
countries  besides  their  own  appar- 
ently. 

Catalogue  “P”  on  application 
to  nearest  office. 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO. 


20  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
239  Franklin  St,,  Boston.  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q, 
22A  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  Teniente^Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba, 


Merchant  and  Alakea  St.,  Honolulu,  H,  I. 


F rec  Landscape  Advice  't’ 

I will  gladly  send  advice  free  as  to  the  best  way  to  beautify  your  home  and  what  to  plant  and  where 
to  plant  it.  My  stock  is  Ihe  very  choicest  and  my  prices  are  right.  Send  measured  sketch  of  your 
grounds,  locating  trees,  porches,  views,  etc.,  and  stating  your  w'ishes  and  I will  send  careful  sug- 
gestions. It  will  cost  you  nothing  and  you  need  not  order  unless  satisfactory.  Special  terms  for 
large  parks  and  estates. 

WADTER  H.  HARRISON,  Ijandscape  Architect.  LA  MOTT,  P.\. 


Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Catacoinh  and  Structnral  Work 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.  Bangor,  Penn. 


ITron  IRailiuQS  nnb  Mitre  jfences,-- 


This  Railing  was  built  and 
erected  by  our  Company  on 
the  property  of  E.  C.  Benedict, 
Esq.,  Greenwich,  Conn.  The  rail- 
ing is  8 feet  in  height,  and  a little 
over  1,000  feet  in  length. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A GREAT 
VARIETY  OF... 


Iron  I^ilings,  Entrance 
Gates  and  Wire  Fences, 

Suitable  for  enclosing 

Cemeteries, 

IPubUe  iparhs, 
and  private  Grounds 

Write  for  this  Season's  Catalogue,  No,  2 


ANCHOR  POST  COMPANY, 

15  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


TELEPHONE  4116  CORTLANDT. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  ART  OUT-'OF^DOORS 
IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AND  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Vol,  XI,  No.  4. 


CHICAGO,  JUNE,  1901. 


Subscription] 


/ lo  Cents  Per  Copy. 


T^cis 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits  in- 
cluding Grapes.  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  FIower= 
ing  Shrubs  for  public  and 
private  grounds.  Shade  Trees 
for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants,  Climbers,  etc. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  contains  accurate  and 
trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  and  is  replete 
with  practical  hints  indispen- 
sable to  planters ; it  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

ELLWANGER  & BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Established  over  60  Years. 

Mention  this  publication. 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS,  jR., 
Ex-SUPT.  OF  Parks,  New  York  City. 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Suggestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  of  Home 
Grounds — Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Garden  s — 
Trees — Shrubs — Plants — Vines  — Resi- 
dential Parks,  Fences,  Bridges  and 
Summer  Houses — List  of  Plants  for 
General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Parks 
and  Parkways— Churchyards  and  Cem- 
eteries— City  and  Village  Squares — 
Railroad  Station  Grounds.  Size,  5x7^2; 
249pages.  Binding, cloth.  Price,  $i,oo 
R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO, 


NORWAY  MAPLES 

3 TO  4 INCHES  CALIPER,  14  TO  15  FEET  IN  HEIGHT. 

We  have  a fine  block  of  2,000  trees  that  have  been  grown  6 feet  apart, 
perfect  specimens  with  good  heads  and  perfectly  straight  trunks. 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER.  PROP. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES.  CHESTNUT  HILL.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINeT  Seedlings  and  Transplanted  Native 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  Suitable  for 

AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  a:  a:  a:  setting  in  Nursery  Rows. 

Large  and  well  developed  stock  for  Permanent  Planting.  SHADE 
TREJeS  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Healthy  and  well  rooted. 
STRONG  FIELD  GROWN  CLUMPS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS 

STOCK  FOR  PARKS,  CEHErERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES  A SPECIALTY 

Send  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  Contains  Prices 
of  Larije  and  Small  Trees,  and  for  Stock  in  ijuantities. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RUBUS  DUMETORUM 

The  best  hardy  plant  for  covering  barren  wastes  and  steep  em- 
bankments. Field  grown  plants,  $7.50  per  100.  Hardy  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens  in  good  assortment. 

HIRAM  T.  JONES,  Union  County  Nurseries,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


♦ \/i/ F'  F'  A t Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants,  suitable  t 

X ff  Z— i 1 1 C/  M M E M foj.  Park  and  Cemetery  planting,  in  X 

^ immense  quantities.  Send  for  price  list,  | 

i P.  J.  BERCKMANS  COMPANY,  X 

I Fruifland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia,  ^ 


HARDY  AMERICAN  PLANTS 

FOR  SPRING  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  PLANTING. 

Headquarters  in  America  for  Native  Plants  and  Carolina  Mountain  Flowers. 
RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  HEMLOCKS,  Etc. 

MANY  NEW  AND  RARE.  Write  for  Particulars  and  Catalogs. 

This  Stock  is  Hardy.  Nurseries  in  the  High  Carolina  Mountains. 


HARLAN  P.  KELSEY Office,  Tremont  Building,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


LARGE  STOCK 

ORNAMENTAL 

TREES 


MOUNT  AIRY  NURSERIES, 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Japan  Maples, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc.,  suitable  for 


Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

SEND  FOB  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 
THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  Germantown.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY 


II. 


CEMETERY 


SEND  US  A 
ROUGH  SKETCH 
OF  WHAT  YOU 
WANT,  AND  WE 
WILL  SUBMIT 
DESIGNS. 


rENCES 


WE  CARRY  IN 
STOCK  HUNDREDS 
OF  DESIGNS,  AND 
OUR  PRICES 
WILL  ALWAYS 
BE  FOUND  RIGHT. 


Sendifor  Catalog-ue  covering  our  line  of  Fences.  The  largest  assortment  carried  by  any  house  in  the  world. 

'THE  H_JDL01A/-S/\Y1-0F?  1A/IF?E  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS.  TWO. 


HOBSON’S 


STANDARD 
HORSE -CARTS. 


In  every  way  superior 
to  and  cheaper  than 
wheel-wright  work. 
Best  quality  thoroughly 
seasoned  material. 
Warranted. 

Twelve  Styles,  Two 
and  Four-Wheel,  Wide 
and  Narrow  Tires,  Steel 
Axles.  Low  rates  of 
freight  from  our  Works, 
Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all 
points. 

For  years  acknow- 
ledged by  users  to  have 
no  equal.  Adopted  by 
farmers,  contractors, 
miners,  gardeners,  cem- 
etery aulhorities,  etc., 
wherever  the  best  is 
wanted. 

Manufactured  by 


HOBSON  <&  CO., 

Office,  No.  16  .State  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Tie  Sluart  Reversible  Machine. 

Especially  adapted  to  constructive  work  in 

PARKS,  CEME^ 
TERIES,  ETC. 

Has  large  ca- 
pacity for  cutting 
and  spreading 
earth  to  exact 
lines  for  finish- 
ing d r i V e w a ys, 
slopes,  lawns,  etc. 
Blade  reversible; 

can  be  set  to  deliver  at  either  end.  Digger  attachment,  of  great  value  in  loosen- 
ing hard  surfaces.  Fenders  adjustable.  A perfect  machine  for  all  contract  and 
road  purposes.  Send  for  catalogue. 


Tlie  Sliiiart  Grader  Co.  oberl™,  Ohio. 
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...Memorials  in  Granite  and  bronze 

FOR  CEMETERIES  AND  PARKS 


Receiving  Vault  at  Mt.  Elliott  Cemetery,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Designed  and  Erected  by  Harrison  Granite  Co. 

HARRISON  GRANITE  CO 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS 


SUBMITTED  FOR... 

PUBLIC  MONUMENTS  ^ ^ 

CHAPELS,  RECEIVING  VAULTS 
MAUSOLEUMS.  SARCOPHAGI,  Etc. 

TO  BE  ERECTED  IN  ANY  PART 

^7^ 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Granite  Works,  Officc,  4^  E.  23d  St. 

BARRE,  VT.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


r FREDERICK  EHRENRERG, 

XanOecapc  Srcbltect  anb  . . . 

practical  Xanbscape  ©arbener 

60  East  136  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Plans  for  Cemeteries.  Parks  and  City  Gardens 
Land  and  Planting  Schemes,  Topographical 
Drawings.  Consultation,  also  by  letter.  High- 
est References, 


JAMES  MACPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J, 


HENRY  W.  GIBBONS  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

GREENHOUSE  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS 

Quif  Cypress  Structural  Materials 

IRON  FRAMES  FOR  GREENHOUSES 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Ventilating  flaterials 

Sales  Offices:  I38  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  W.  GIBBONS,  Pres,,  Manufactory  General  OfBce:  J.  L.  DILLON,  Treas,, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  BLOOMSBURG,  PA.  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Write  to  New  York  Office  for  Estimates,  Catalogues,  Plans,  Expert  Advice,  Etc. 


rshQ 

DeviceMNever 
Drops  a Casket 

Write  for  Our  New 
Catalog 
It's  Free 

FOLDING 

DEVICE 

WORKS, 

OVID,  MICH. 


Always  mention  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  when  writing  advertisers 
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PARK  AND  CEMETE-RT 


Durfee  Grave  Tents 

For  RAINY, 

WINDY  or 
HOT  DAYS 

In  use  at  many  Cemeteries. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

DURFEE  EMB.  FLUID  CO, 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


t Deciduous  Trees  . . . 


Including  Oaks,  Maples,  Oriental  Plane,  etc  , by 
the  thousand.  Flowering  Shrubs,  a complete  as- 
sortment of  various  sizes;  quality  unsurpased. 
Hedge  Plants,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous. 
Hemlock  and  Norway  Spruce,  also  Oalifornia 
Privet  in  quantity.  Climbers,  Honeysuckles, 
Clematis,  Ampelopsis,  Irises,  Roses,  etc. 

All  the  above  in  immense  numbers,  and  can  name  liberal  rales  in  quantity. 
Personal  inspection  invited.  Correspondence  solicited. 


X 
X 

^ THE  WM.  H.  MOOA  COI^PANY, 

X 


MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


NUKSERIES:  30  miles  from  Phila.  60  miles  from  New  Y’^ork. 
Pliila.  Office,  Stephen  Girard  Bld§^. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sjkes  Bldg.,  MINNEAI'OUS,  MINN. 

Advices,  Sketches,  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 


LEADS  THEM  ALL  IN  SALES! 

“Pullman’^  Lawn  Sprinkler 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  LATER  SHIPMENT 

PULLMAN  SASH  BALANCE  CC. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


The  GyCLOPAEDIA  of  Four  Volumes — Over  2000  Orig-inal  Engravings,  Price  $20. 

American  Horticulture.  Prospectus,  Specimen  Pages,  Etc.,  sent  free — R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  MCCORMICK  “LITTLE  4”  ONE  HORSE  MOWER  AT  WORK  IN  FAIRMOUNT  PARK,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 

THE  McCORMlCK  IS  THE  MOWER  FOR  ALL  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  u.s.a. 
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(AMERICAN  PARK  The  importance  of  the  annual 
AND  OUTDOOR  ART  convention  of  the  American 
(ASSOCIATION.  Outdoor  Art  Asso- 

ciation suggests  again  calling  attention  to  the  date 
and  place  of  meeting.  It  will  convene  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  on  the  morning  of  June  26  and  will  occupy 
three  days  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  purpose.  The  as- 
sociation, comparatively  young  as  it  is,  this  being  its 
fifth  annual  meeting,  has  exercised  a force  in  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  outdoor 
art  in  our  civilization,  of  incalculable  value.  The 
subjects  it  has  taken  up  and  made  public  have  been 
such  as  are  fundamental  in  connection  with  the  im- 
provement of  our  surroundings  and  landscape  art 
generally,  and  they  have  aroused  a sentiment  highly 
encouraging  to  the  early  consummation  of  the  desired 
reforms.  The  association  of  Women’s  Clubs  with  the 
organization,  which  is  effected  through  its  auxilliary, 
promises  a still  broader  field  of  work,  a field  in  which 
special  details  can  be  carried  out,  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  so  thoroughly  in  the  work  of  the 
association.  The  meeting  of  this  convention  of  men 


and  women  of  high  culture  in  their  respective  do- 
mains, will  unciuestionably  stir  up  park  and  city  art 
questions  in  Milwaukee,  and  its  effect  will  be  an  en- 
during sentiment  in  favor  of  art  out-of-doors  as  a 
necessity  in  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

^ In  connection  with  the  encourage- 

STREET  TREES.  , , , 

ments  of  outdoor  improvements  it 

is  well  to  suggest  the  importance  of  properly  consider- 
ing every  project,  great  or  small,  so  that  the  effort 
may  be  well  directed  and  no  energy  needlessly  ex- 
pended. Especially  is  it  necessary  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  question  of  street  trees,  and  experienced 
horticulturists  should  be  consulted  on  the  selection  of 
varieties,  their  appropriateness  and  the  particular  care 
needed  in  their  culture.  Much  of  the  street  tree  plant- 
ing already  done,  will  have  to  be  repeated  by  reason 
of  neglect  of  these  particulars.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  movement  is  spreading,  looking  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  tree  wardens  or  city  foresters  in  places  of 
anv  size.  In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
state  laws  have  been  passed,  covering  the  election  of 

tree  wardens,  whose  duties  compass  the  care  of  all 

public  trees  and  whose  decision  and  advice  is  practi- 
cally law.  The  importance  of  the  selection  and  care 
of  street  trees  is  thus  emphasized  and  it  would  be  well 
were  such  l?ws  enacted  throughout  the  country. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  The  annual  convention  of  the 
OF  IMPROVEMENT  National  League  of  Improve- 
ASSOCIATIONS.  ment  Associations  will  be  held 

in  Buffalo,  August  12-15  next,  and  a program  is 

])romised  which  will  make  every  minute  valuable  to 

those  in  attendance.  Among  the  promient  speakers 
and  lecturers  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  are : 
Prof.  Charles  Zueblin,  University  of  Chicago,  who 
will  deliver  an  illustrated  lecture;  W.  H.  Moulton, 
Secretary  of  Industrial  Committee,  Cleveland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  on  “The  Work  of  the  Cleveland 
Home  Gardening  Association” ; Charles  M.  Loring, 
ex-president  American  Park  and  Out-Door  Art  As- 
sociation, on  “The  Influence  of  Neighborhood  Im- 
provement Associations  in  the  Establishment  of 
Cities”;  Miss  Mira  Loyd  Dock,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
and  others  well  known  in  progressive  improvement 
in  out-door  conditions.  The  field  of  operations  on 
which  an  improvement  association  can  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  is  very  broad,  so  that  the  program 
for  this  convention  may  be  expected  to  be  replete  with 
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varied  attractions,  and  there  is  no  phase  of  the  work 
coming  within  the  limits  of  the  proceedings  that  will 
not  receive  an  impetus  from  being  brought  within  the 
range  of  public  discussion. 


FUNERcAL 

REFORM. 


Reform  in  manner  of  and  details  of 
conducting  funerals  is  a question 
that  cannot  be  too  often  referred  to, 
for  the  funeral  is  a fact,  sooner  or  later,  in  every 
family,  and  is  therefore  of  consummate  importance  to 
the  community  at  large.  But  the  observances  con- 
nected with  its  absolute  requirements  and  the  methods 
and  other  details  of  conducting  modern  funerals  have 
not  progressed  with  the  times  and  what  should  be 
invested  with  the  greatest  of  dignity  and  decorous 
simplicity,  too  often  is  made  an  ostentatious  and 
ridiculous  display,  apparently  for  the  entertainment 
of  observers  not  all  at  interested.  The  opening  year 
of  the  20th  century  should  make  a very  positive  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  modifying  existing  condi- 
tions and  of  reducing  them  to  comport  with  the  intel- 
ligence and  dignity  of  purpose  of  the  American  citi- 
zen. It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  an  increased  interest 
IS  being  taken  in  this  proper  reform  by  the  clergy, 
and  is  a prominent  factor  in  the  suppression,  so  far  as 
health  laws  will  permit,  of  the  Sunday  funeral. 
Among  the  clergy  of  all  classes  and  denominations, 
there  is  scarcely  a dissenting  voice  on  this  point,  and 
to  aid  in  the  matter  many  of  the  leading  cemeteries 
prohibit  Sunday  funerals  except  on  absolutely  nec- 
essary occasions.  Simplicity  and  dignity  should  domi- 
nate the  funeral ; every  thought  in  connection  with  the 
sad  occurrence  demand  these  attributes ; ostentation 
and  undue  expense  have  no  place  in  connection  with 
the  disposition  of  the  dead,  and  while  affection  and 
respect  must  and  should  prevail,  they  can  be  expressed 
in  far  more  appropriate  terms  than  those  that  too 
often  accompany  the  modern  funeral.  Agitation  of 
the  subject  should  be  kept  active  and  results  will  soon 
follow. 


cAN  INTERESTING 

LEGAL 

‘DECISION. 


The  New  York  soldiers’  and 
sailors’  monument  has  been  a 
sort  of  bone  of  contention  for 
many  years  ; every  phase  in  the  promotion  and  progress 
of  the  work  having  brought  it  prominently  before  the 
public.  The  hardest  fight  it  has  passed  through  has 
been  perhaps  the  question  of  site,  for  after  the  au- 
thorities had  finally  decided  to  erect  it  in  a promi- 
nent location  at  the  junction  of  important  thorough- 
fares in  Riverside  Park,  certain  of  the  property  own- 
ers and  taxpayers  raised  objections  and  carried  the 
question  into  the  courts.  The  outcome  is  a victory 
for  the  city  authorities  and  in  the  recent  discussion 
of  the  question  by  the  New  York  Appellate  Division 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  the  right  of  a city 
to  embellish  its  public  grounds  is  established.  With- 


out referring  to  the  claims  of  the  plaintiffs,  which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  decision,  the  court  declared 
that  the  monument  would  not  interfere  materially 
with  the  proper  use  of  the  park  and  that  the  money 
expended  would  be.  for  a proper  city  purpose.  Cities 
should  spend  money,  not  only  for  public  necessities, 
but  in  providing  parks  with  necessary  adornments 
and  resorts  of  health  and  recreation  and  museums, 
botanical  and  zoological  gardens,  intended  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  It  was  also  of  opinion  that  funds 
might  also  be  spent  for  the  objects  which  tend  to 
beautify  the  city  and  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  people.  Referring  to  the  fact  of  New  York 
assisting  in  the  construction  of  the  underground  rail- 
road, the  court  said : “In  the  same  liberal  spirit,  we 
think  the  erection  of  a beautiful  monument  or  me- 
morial is  serving  a public  purpose.  It  is  not  only  an 
expression  of  patriotism,  it  contributes  to  the  educa- 
tion, the  pleasure  and  the  cultivation  of  the  artistic 
sense  of  the  citizens.”  The  court  stated  that  it  be- 
lieved the  monument  would  result  in  not  only  an  in- 
cidental but  an  actual  benefit  to  the  community,  and 
that  the  expenditure  for  such  an  object  is  for  a city 
purpose.  A Massachusetts  decision  has  been  rendered 
practically  in  the  same  lines. 

' The  subject  of  cemetery  monuments 

cMONUMENTS.  always  a pertinent  one  in  these 

days  of  a rapidly  developing  taste 
in  the  people  at  large.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a difficult 
one  to  discuss,  because  the  relative  conditions  of  com- 
munities differ  considerably  and  where,  as  in  one 
case,  it  may  be  quite  feasible  to  encourage  and  con- 
duct a reform  in  such  a matter,  in  another,  it  may  be 
practically  impossible  to  do  so.  However,  after  all, 
it  is  largely  a matter  of  education  and  as  education 
develops  taste,  the  more  rapidly  this  is  imparted  or 
acquired,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  requirements  of 
taste  in  cemetery  monuments  be  met.  In  our  large 
cemeteries  the  last  few  years  has  witnessed  quite  a 
radical  change  on  this  question  of  monuments,  both 
their  design  and  appropriateness  having  to  pass  the 
criticism  of  the  cemetery  officials,  and  this  method  has 
amply  justified  itself  in  the  improvement  of  cemetery 
memorials  and  their  appropriateness  for  the  site 
selected, — qualifications,  which  the  present  standard  of 
landscape  art  absolutely  demands.  In  this  general 
improvement  both  the  cemetery  and  the  lot  owner 
have  abundantly  profited.  But  we  are  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  era  of  improvement,  for  evidences  are 
still  too  prevalent  of  duplication  of  design,  and  the 
two  obtrusive  signs  of  the  “stock”  monument.  This, 
of  course,  is  more  especially  true  in  the  smaller  ceme- 
teries, while  in  the  average  country  grave-yard  there 
is  but  far  too  few  indications  of  activity  in  reform 
principles. 
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Provide  well  prepared  loam  if  success  with  street 
trees  is  desired.  Continuous  channels  and  not  only 
a small  “tree-hole”  of  prepared  loam  should  be  pro- 
vided. Expense  is  often  a deterrent  in  the  special 
preparation  of  soil. 

If  buildings  and  cellar  walls  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tant from  the  curb  to  enable  the  roots  to  penetrate 
as  great  an  area  as  the  ambitus  the  tree  attains  under 
normal  circumstances,  the  best  preparation  would 
be  to  thoroughly  trench  and  if  necessary  fer- 
tilise an  area  equal  to  this  and  about  5 feet  in  depth. 
Whether  cultivating  and  fertilizing  or  adding  another 
ingredient  or  even  excavating  the  entire  body  of  soil 
and  filling  in  specially  prepared  loam  is  necessary,  is 
a matter  best  solved  in  each  case  and  local  district. 

Unless  the  sort  of  tree  to  be  planted  does  not  re- 
quire such  preparation  or  where  the  porosity,  aera- 
tion, drainage  and  fertility  of  the  soil  existsinaproper 
degree ; provision  other  than  that  which  secures  these 
essentials  should  be  regarded  as  temporary  or  but 
partially  complete. 

Soils  exceptionally  light  and  porous  may  well  have 
heavier  loam  added  without  necessarily  inducing  ill 
effects,  but  in  heavy,  impervious  and  retentive  soils 
drainage  should  be  perfect  to  a depth  at  least  as 
great  as  the  depth  of  the  excavation  for  the  tree  pit. 

The  soil  filled  in  should  be  approximately  of  the 
same  weight  and  general  mechanical  character  as 
that  in  which  the  excavation  is  made.  To  neglect 
these  precautions  may  result  in  the  formation  of  a 
blind  well  and  the  collection  in  the  tree  hole  of  the 
ground  water  in  the  immediate  vicinity  or  even  that 
of  an  entire  hillside. 

Grading  has  considerable  influence  upon  the 
growth  of  newly  planted  trees.  Instances  of  where 
old  American  ashes.  Red  oaks,  etc.,  have  reconciled 
themselves  to  a cut  near  their  base  are  not  rare.  The 
destruction  of  American  chestnuts  and  white  pines 
by  raising  the  elevation  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
growing  is  not  rare.  The  added  thriftiness  of  Amer- 
ican elms  when  planted  in  soil  recently  filled  in  is 
likewise  a matter  of  not  infrequent  observation.  But 
a cut  or  fill  is  apt  to  disturb  the  water  table  to  a great- 
er extent  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  Following 
such  disturbances  are  various  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical changes  in  the  soil,  which  sometimes  make  the 
cultivation  of  trees  upon  it  very  difficult.  This  would 
be  apt  to  show  itself  with  some  sorts  of  trees  more 
than  with  others.  An  extreme  case  would  likely  oc- 
cur where  very  light  textured  loam  was  filled  to  a 
great  depth  over  a heavy  and  stiff  or  a soggy  and 
puddled  soil. 

Other  disturbers  of  natural  forces  are  asphalt  pave- 
ments and  the  weight  of  wagons  and  horses  passing 
over  the  roots  of  trees. 


The  difficulty  of  cultivating  trees  in  streets  where 
the  cellars  extend  out  to  the  curbs  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed further  than  to  mention  that  commercial  needs 
and  tall  buildings  are  likely  to  warrant  the  omission 
of  shade  trees  in  such  districts,  otherwise  a solution 
is  neither  impossible  nor  impracticable. 

In  deciding  upon  the  width  of  planting  strips,  the 
minimum  should  be,  providing  the  option  exists,  not 
less  than  four  feet. 

Where  the  weight  of  sidewalks  is  or  probably 
will  be  heavy  by  reason  of  their  width,  the  material  used 
or  their  use  by  pedestrians,  and  where  those  walks 
are  on  soil  permeated  by  the  roots  of  street  shade 
trees,  additional  measures  may  be  advantageously 
adopted  for  most  trees.  Excavating  a trench  from 
the  tree  location  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  sidewalk 
and  filling  in  with  nutritious  loam  induces  the  roots 
to  follow  such  a channel  and  connect  with  the  loam 
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on  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk.  Connection  be- 
tween such  bodies  of  loam  is  more  thoroughly  and 
substantially  preserved  by  masonry  arches  built  over 
the  connecting  channels. 

Trees  should  be  planted  firm  and  erect. 

In  planting  the  usual  nursery  sized  trees,  i.  e.,  from 
5 to  14  feet  in  height,  those  reared  in  a nursery  are 
preferable  to  those  collected  from  the  woods. 

In  general  a first  class  tree  should  be  a seedling 
in  good  health,  thrifty,  free  from  disease  or  injurious 
affections.  It  should  be  on  its  own  roots — 
grafted  trees  are  usually  less  desirable  and 
sometimes  wholly  unsuited.  They  should  have 
been  transplanted  two  years  previous ; have- 
been  grown  in  fertile,  loamy  soil;  have  a 
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dense  mat  of  strong,  healthy  roots  free  from  bruises 
and  malformations ; have  straight,  smooth  barked 
stems  tapering  gradually  and  regularly  to  their  apices, 
and  have  a well  proportioned  caliper  of  trunk  and 
branch  system.  Some  sorts  should  have  a single 
leader  from  the  roots  to  the  apex  with  all  the  main 
branches  springing  directly  from  this  leader,  but 
others,  as,  for  example,  the  American  elm  as  it  grows 
in  eastern  North  America,  need  not  necessarily  have 
a single  leader  extending  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  tree.  The  branch  system  should  be  about 
two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  tree. 

Such  trees,  if  free  from  disease  or  injury  and  if 
properly  dug  and  not  unduly  exposed  to  the  air,  sun 
or  cold,  and  if  properly  packed  and  transported  with- 
out undue  delay  or  through  violent  atmospheric 
changes,  might  be  accepted  as  first  class  nursery 
grown  trees.  Although  the  above  are  some  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  first  class  trees  it  is  al- 
ways advantageous  to  personally  inspect  stock  in  the 
nurseries  previous  to  selecting.  Thus  a tree  thor- 
oughly and  continuously  tilled  is  preferable  to  one 
reared  in  soil  “where  the  weeds  are  kept  down.”  One 
grown  in  a closely  planted  row  is  less  desirable  than 
another  which  was  widely  spaced  from  all  others  and 
grew  in  a freer  circulation  of  air  and  a great- 
er exposure  to  light.  The  ideal  would  be  one 
having  been  grown  in  isolation.  An  Amer- 
ican tree  is  frequently  much  preferable  to  a 
phere  and  duller  light  do  not  secure  the  sturdiness 
of  growth  or  thoroughness  of  ripening  obtained  in 
American  reared  plants.  Furthermore,  they  some- 
times have  the  disadvantage  of  having  been  grown 
in  soil  so  light  as  to  render  them  objectionable  for 
ordinary  planting  in  heavier  soils.  But  trees  grown 
from  seed  collected  in  northern  districts  we  appraise 
of  no  greater  value  than  those  reared  from  southern 
grown  seed  though  plants  grown  in  the  more  northern 
latitudes  of  its  natural  range  we  should  prefer  to 
those  from  the  more  southern  districts. 

Emil  T.  Mische. 

ELEAGNUS  ANGUSTIFOLIA  (RUSSIAN  OLIVE.) 

The  attention  the  Russian  olive  has  received  of 
late  from  writers  on  horticultural  topics  leaves  but 
little  for  me  to  say  and  the  main  object  in  again  men- 
tioning its  name  before  the  readers  of  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery is  due  to  the  accompanying  illustration. 

But  very  few  have  seen  Eleagnus  angustifolia  in 
its  prime,  and  as  the  species  in  question  is  from  25  to 
30  years  old,  we  may  assume  that  it  has  attained 
maturity,  inasmuch  as  botanists  never  give  its  height 
in  its  native  state  as  more  than  15  to  20  feet.  The 
species  in  the  illustration  has  outgrown  this  by  4 to 
5 feet. 

Some  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  Russian  olive 
are  predicting  it  a great  future  on  our  woodless 


plains  and  allusion  has  been  made  to  it  as  a future 
forest  tree. 

It  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  the  latter  is 
out  of  question.  Eleagnus  is  not  a forest  tree,  but 
rather  an  intermediate  between  a tree  and  a shrub, 
and  consequently  devoid  of  a straight  trunk  to  cut 
lumber  from.  Nevertheless  its  wood  may  have  some 
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value  outside  of  fire  wood,  but  not  as  a paying  in- 
vestment. 

Its  great  value  to  our  arid  plains  is  of  a different 
nature,  namely,  as  a shelter  for  growing  crops,  fruits 
and  even  trees  of  better  quality  and  for  this  it  is 
admirably  adapted  and  I doubt  if  surpassed  by  any- 
thing else. 

As  such  we  may  look  forward  to  the  Russian  olive 
as  one  of  the  great  agencies  that  some  day  will 
divert  our  arid  plains  into  great  fertile  gardens. 

James  Jensen. 

FORESTRY  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

To  most  minds  propositions  for  forest  conserva- 
tion generally  suggest  the  newer  states,  or  states  like 
New  York  that  have  tree-covered  mountain  ranges, 
or  those  like  Maine  with  wealth  of  pine  timber.  It  is 
something  of  a surprise,  then,  to  read  of  an  advanced 
movement  in  forestry  in  New  Jersey.  Yet  this  state 
has  a forest  acreage  of  2,069,819,  the  annual  product 
of  which,  even  with  the  wasteful  methods  employed, 
is  valued  at  over  $4,000,00.  This  could  be  increased, 
forestry  experts  think,  with  scientific  methods,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  source  of  revenue,  now  in  danger 
of  extinction,  as  in  most  other  states,  could  be  con- 
served. How  best  to  do  this  is  the  problem  being 
studied  by  the  state  geological  survey,  a competent 
commission  of  successful  business  men,  with  Gov- 
ernor Voorhees  at  its  head.— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
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Winter  ef¥ects  in  landscape  call  for  plants  which 
are  agreeable  in  form  and  color  during  the  winter 
season  and  seemingly  capable  of  enduring  the  win- 
ter’s siege.  As  a foundation  for  this,  a good,  con- 
sistent lay-out  of  grounds  where  communication  must 
be  kept  open  is  perhaps  the  first  necessity.  Natural 
rocks  of  good  color  boldly  exposed,  add  striking  re- 
sults. Rugged-growing  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
and  evergreens  form  the  vegetative  elements.  Since 
many  deciduous  shrubs  have  not  much  character  and 
depend  for  effect  so  much  upon  foliage  and  flowers, 


eluded  nook  a mass  of  rhododendrons  half  surrounds 
a lot  covered  with  periwinkle  supplemented  with  An- 
dromeda floribunda.  Although  good,  the  last  com- 
bination is  insipid  in  comparison  with  the  more  rug- 
ged beauty  of  pines,  cedars,  oaks  and  rocks.  It  is  in- 
sipid because  it  suggests  home  comforts  and  refined 
surroundings,  not  a deserted  corner.  The  pines, 
oaks,  and  cedars  are  used  as  border  plantations  or  as 
groups  in  natural  positions  either  near  the  boundary 
at  the  junction  of  roads,  or  in  positions  where  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  ground  calls  for  em- 
phasis. The  cemetery  is  laid  out  on  the  lawn  plan. 
The  landscape  in  general  is  cheerful,  or  would  be 
if  more  adorned  in  detail,  it  having  a suggestion  of 
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only  strong-growing  shrubs  with  perhaps  high  col- 
ored bark  like  the  dogwood  are  permissible,  except 
subordinately.  Neither  deciduous  nor  evergreen 
plants  except  in  finer  planting  are  to  be  much  used  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other.  A happy  combination  of 
the  two,  a difficult  thing,  is  better. 

Walnut  Hills,  Brookline,  Mass.,  illustrates  some 
of  these  points.  It  is  situated  in  an  undulating  val- 
ley in  a beautiful  hilly  region  abundant  in  ccnglom- 
erate  rock.  Boulders  and  ledges  stand  out  prom- 
inently. Summer  may  cover  them  with  vines,  but  in 
winter  their  strength  and  boldness  respond  recipro- 
cally to  the  season.  In  connection  with  the  rocks  or 
apart  by  themselves  are  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees,  chiefly  white  pines,  cedars  and  oaks.  In  a se- 


bareness,  the  only  gloomy  objects  being  the  stiff 
stone-yard  monuments.  Much  taste  is  displayed  in 
bringing  existing  naturalistic  rocks  into  service  as 
monuments  either  by  carving  a single  name  upon 
them  or  by  sinking  a plate  to  its  level  in  the  rock. 

Good  winter  effects  in  general  may  be  created 
by  either  of  the  two  methods  hinted  at  above,  by  a 
broad,  open,  sun-loving  and  storm-swept  landscape 
adorned  by  deciduous  and  coniferous  trees  or  in  a 
protected  nook  adorned  by  finer  and  smaller  ever- 
greens, both  coniferous  and  broad-leaved,  where  care 
and  living  presence  are  suggested.  The  choice  de- 
pends upon  location  and  use,  for  beauty,  after  all,  is 
much  a matter  of  consistency  and  fitness. 

A.  Phelps  Wyman. 
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“VANDAL  BRIDGE/'  PROSPECT  PARK,  BROOK^ 
LYN,  N,  Y, 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a view  of 


“VANDAL  BRIDGE,”  PROSPECT  PARK,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Vandal  Bridge,  in  Prospect  Park,  a work  much  ad- 
mired for  its  rugged,  picturesque  beauty.  It  spans 
the  bridle  road,  and  forms  a footpath  over  it  known 
as  “Rocky  Pass.”  The  vegetation  growing  around 
and  over  the  bridge  will  eventually  cover  it  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  shrubbery  that  will  make  it  seem 
still  more  like  a work  of  nature.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  designer  that  there  should  be  as  little  as 
possible  of  man’s  work  apparent,  and  to  that  end  the 
work  of  the  stone  mason  where  absolutely  necessary 
has  been  carefully  concealed.  The  boulders  are  those 
commonly  known  as  “nigger  heads,”  which  are  found 
naturally  in  that  part  of  Long  Island,  and  have  been 
rejected  by  builders  as  too  hard  to  break  for  founda- 
tion stones.  The  stones  are  rugged  and  massive, 
many  of  them  weighing  as  much  as  five  tons.  Very 
little  cutting  was  required  in  order  to  make  them  fit 
together,  and  the  only  expense  incurred  was  for  labor 
and  a small  amount  of  cement  used  in  the  interior 
parts  to  save  time  and  labor  in  fitting  every  stone. 
The  work  was  designed  by  Mr.  John  De  Wolf,  land- 
scape architect  of  the  New  York  Park  system,  to 
whose  courtesy  we  owe  the  illustration,  and  was  con- 
structed by  park  employes  under  his  direction. 


WATER  GARDENS. 


Bulletin  of  New  England  Association  of  Park  Super- 
intendents. 

We  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Dawson’s  vigorous 
handling  of  the  subject  of  park  ponds.  I think  many 
of  the  park  ponds  have  been  made  unnecessarily  ugly 
by  engineers  or  by  gardeners  who  are  over-fond  of 
formality  and  have  very  little  love  of  natural  effects. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  if  a pond  is  intended  to  be  natural 
and  informal,  it  is  never  necessary  to  use  either  rip- 
rap walls  or  curbing  around  the  water  edge.  A shore 
can  always  be  made  of  earth  protected  by  natural 
vegetation,  or  of  a gentle  slope  covered  with  coarse 
sand  or  gravel.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  difficulty 
of  properly  treating  the  shore  of  a pond  arises  from 
the  slope  above  and  below  the  water  being  continu- 
ous with  each  other  and  too  steep,  and  there  should 
be  a beach  rising  a few  inches  above  water  on  a slope 
of  I in  5 or  I in  lo,  and  continuing  to  the  depth  of 
three  to  six  inches  below  water,  with  the  same  gentle 
slope.  Such  a beach  made  of  gravel  of  suitable  size 
will  stand  very  heavy  wave  action.  Another  difficulty 
arises  where  water  birds  are  kept  in  a park  pond  in 
that  they  destroy  the  turf  or  plants  which  would 
otherwise  beautify  and  protect  the  shore.  In  that  case 
a gravel  beach  with  appropriate  waterside  bushes  and 
trees,  where  there  is  no  objection  to  obstructing  the 
view,  is  the  best  treatment. 

John  C.  Olmsted. 


THE  ELM  LEAF  BEETLE, 


Bulletin  of  New  England  Association  of  Park  Super- 
intendents. 


The  Elm  Leaf  Beetle  appeared  again  in  this  city 
the  past  season  and  the  methods  for  its  suppression 
was  in  the  first  place  to  scrape  all  the  loose  bark  from 
the  trunks  from  the  ground  up  to  the  main  limbs. 
The  bark  thus  removed  was  found  to  contain  large 
numbers  of  the  papae  which  were  destroyed  in  the 
burning  of  the  bark. 

The  second  move  was  to  apply  with  a stiff  fibre 
brush  the  Kerosene  Emulsion.  We  found  the  brush 
to  work  better  than  the  spraying  process  which  was 
tried  the  previous  year.  In  addition  to  the  treatment 
of  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  with  a sprinkling  pot,  the 
ground  all  under  the  trees  was  sprinkled  with  the 
emulsion,  the  crevices  between  the  bricks  and  paving 
stones,  where  the  pupae  were  secreted  were  well 
saturated.  As  soon  as  the  trees  were  leaved  out  the 
spraying  operation  was  begun  and  continued  for  some 
five  weeks.  We  used  the  arsenate  of  lead  prepara- 
tion as  used  formerly  by  the  Gypsy  Moth  Commis- 
sion, and  the  preparation  called  Disparene  prepared 
by  the  Bowker  Chemical  Co.,  of  Boston.  Both  of 
these  preparations  were  effective  where  properly  ap- 
plied. The  sections  of  our  city  that  were  infested 
worst  the  previous  year  were  attended  to  first  and  the 
foliage  was  well  preserved.  Those  trees  that  were 
reached  later  on  were  found  to  be  infested  jnuch 
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worse  on  account  of  the  inability  to  cover  the  territory 
soon  enough.  Some  of  these  latter  trees  were  badly 
eaten  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  from  seventy-live  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  elm 
trees  showed  but  little  if  any  injury  to  their  foliage. 

James  Draper. 


THE  LOGAN  MONUMENT,  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C. 


The  statue  of  Gen.  Logan,  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  re- 
cent additions  to  American  equestrian  statuary.  The 
design  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  in 
the  artistic  world,  both  on  account  of  the  general  ex- 


THE  EOGAN  MONUMENT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


cellence  of  the  work  and  by  reason  of  the  controversy 
as  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  bas-relief  scenes 
depicted  on  it.  On  the  eastern  face  of  the  pedestal, 
the  General  is  represented  as  taking  the  oath  of  office 
as  senator  in  company  with  other  senators  who  were 
not  present  on  that  occasion.  On  the  west  side  he 
is  shown  in  a group  of  army  officers.  The  sculptor, 
Mr.  Franklin  Simmons,  is  quoted  as  maintaining  that 
artistic  accuracy  and  not  historical  accuracy  was  his 
aim  in  modelling  these  scenes.  This  brings  forward 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  attaining  of  a certain- 
artistic  effect  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  disregard  of 
history.  This  question  aside,  the  consensus  of  opinion 
has  awarded  to  this  work  a prominent  place  among 
the  many  public  monuments  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  that  bear  evidence  to  j\Ir.  Simmons’  skill. 

Both  pedestal  and  statue  are  of  bronze,  the  founda- 


tion stone  alone  being  granite.  At  the  corners  of  the 
pedestal  are  fluted  pilasters,  projecting  slightly  be- 
yond the  die  on  which  are  the  bas-relief  scenes,  and 
at  the  ends,  allegorical  figures,  representing  Peace 
and  War.  The  equestrian  statue  is  double  life  size 
and  shows  Gen.  Logan  riding  at  a slow  trot  along 
the  line  of  battle,  his  sword  held  low  in  his  right 
hand.  The  attitude  is  one  of  dignity  and  strength, 
suggesting  ease,  grace  and  power.  The  combined 
height  of  pedestal  and  statue  is  34^2  feet,  the  statue 
itself  being  about  15  feet.  The  weight  of  the  horse 
and  rider  is  15  tons.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  was 
$65,000,  of  which  $50,000  was  appropriated  by  con- 
gress, and  $15,000  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. 


THE  PROPOSED  NATIONAL  PARK  IN  NEW 
MEXICO. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  new  national 
park  in  New  Mexico  are  included  the  ruins  of  the 
oldest  houses  and  towns  ever  discovered  on  the  conti- 
nent, says  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Authorities  differ  as 
CO  their  age  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  different 
ruins  represent  not  only  different  centuries  but  are 
even  thousands  of  years  apart  in  the  dates  of  their 
construction.  Some  of  the  oldest  are  believed  by 
scientists  to  have  been  built  and  occupied  by  men  five 
thousand  years  before  Columbus  discovered  America. 
Others  are  relics  of  the  time  of  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion, while  in  the  pueblos,  which  are  still  occupied 
by  tribes  of  Indians,  are  found  dwellings  of  the  same 
general  character  enduring  down  to  the  present  day. 

One  difficulty  which  the  scientists  find  in  fixing 
the  approximate  age  of  these  cliff  and  cave  dwell- 
ings is  found  in  the  fact  that  no  bronze  implements 
of  any  kind  have  been  found  among  them.  Generally 
speaking,  the  stone  race  was  followed  by  the  bronze 
age  in  the  prehistoric  development  of  man.  Each 
age  was  marked  by  a corresponding  development  in 
the  building  of  dwellings  and  towns.  The  ruins  of 
the  cliff  dwellers  are  puzzling  because  while  they  be- 
long to  the  so-called  bronze  age  in  the  evolution  of 
architecture  the  implements  and  tools  found  with 
them  are  exclusively  of  stone  and  bone.’ 

The  country  which  it  is  proposed  to  set  aside  as 
a national  park  is  a tremendous  plateau,  cut  up  into 
enormously  deep  canons,  the  walls  of  which  are  some- 
times thousands  of  feet  deep.  It  is  the  wildest  and 
most  forbidding  country  on  the  continent.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  water  supply  is  poor 
and  only  when  the  snow  melts  in  the  spring  are  the 
depths  of  the  canons  filled  with  roaring  torrents  of 
water.  Here  and  there  are  fertile  valleys,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  tract  consists  of  barren  cliffs, 
honeycombed  with  countless  deep  and  precipitous 
gorges. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY, 


"LEAFY  LEAMINGTON  BESIDE  THE  LITTLE 
RIVER  LEAM," 


Throughout  America,  almost  without  exception, 
sewers  empty  directly  into  streams,  and  ashes  and 
refuse  of  all  sorts  are  dumped  indiscriminately  upon 
their  banks  to  the  destruction  of  all  beauty.  Even  in 
England  the  redemption  of  streams  from  sewage  has 
come  about  within  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Miss 
Dock,  who  spent  several  months  abroad  in  looking 
into  such  matters  during  the  summer  of  1899,  savs 


tion,  composed  of  men,  was  formed  which  undertook 
the  ‘promotion  of  the  prosperity  of  Leamington.’ 
This  it  did  so  successfully,  by  agitating  for  improve- 
ment, that  instead  of  large  numbers  of  empty  resi- 
dences and  a general  depreciation,  within  the  past 
five  years  seven  hundred  new  houses  have  been  built 
in  a city  that  has  no  manufactures  to  speak  of,  no  at- 
tractions of  antiquity,  but  is  simply  a delightful  place 
of  residence  because  it  is  clean,  healthful,  beautiful 
and  well  managed,  and  well  deserves  its  title  of 
‘Leafy  Leamington.’  ” 

“The  residence  streets  are  usually  planted  with 
trees  along  curb  lines;  one  of  the  most  attractive  has 
a grass  bordered  path  up  the  middle  of  the  street 
shaded  by  a single  row  of  noble  elms.  (See  Elm  tree 
walk.) 

' “The  specific  work  of  the  association  during  the 


SCENE  IN  RIVER  PARK,  EEAMINGTON,  ENGLAND. 


that : “Leamington  and  Stratford  offer  opportunities 
of  studying,  improved  conditions  in  small  towns  due 
to  scientific  methods.”  And  in  her  report  of  investi- 
gations in  this  direction,  made  by  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania (see  Bulletin  No.  62),  she  says  of  Leaming- 
ton : “This  small  inland  city,  about  the  size  of  Wil- 
liamsport, is  an  instance  of  the  material  value  of  a 
beautifying  movement.  It  is  a young,  modern  city, 
pleasantly  located  on  rolling  ground  upon  both  sides 
of  the  sluggish  little  river  Learn,  which  runs  through 
the  heart  of  the  town.  About  fifty  years  ago  it  was 
a fashionable  inland  watering  place  but  gradually  lost 
much  of  its  fame  and  income.  During  the  earlier 
days  of  prosperity  two  small  parks  had  been  laid  out 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  were  not  open  to  the 
general  public. 

“Some  years  since  when  the  depreciation  of  prop- 
erty became  very  serious,  an  Improvement  Associa- 


twelve  years  of  its  existence  is  shown  in  its  statement 
of  purpose.” 

AN  ENGLISH  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 

The  association  has  for  its  object  the  promotion 
of  the  prosperity  of  Leamington,  and  of  rational 
amusements  for  the  entertainment  of  vistors  and  resi- 
dents, by  endeavoring  to  provide  wholesome  outdoor 
recreation. — G.  Metcalfe  Eayerman,  Hon.  Sec. 

“Summer  tournaments  of  outdoor  sports  and 
popular  games  were  organized,  and  a permanent  band 
subsidized,  which  is  now  largely  maintained  by  the 
city  authorities,  and  a cheap  and  delightful  boat  ser- 
vice on  the  river  is  also  subsidized.  Boating  is  not 
only  one  of  the  great  features  of  summer  life  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  rivers  are  used  only  for  purposes  of 
health  and  recreation,  as  under  a general  law  no  sew- 
age is  permitted  to  run  direct  into  streams.  At 
Leamington  the  city  sewage  is  pumped  several  miles 
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to  large  farms  where  it  is  distributed  by  irrigation 
over  the  fields,  and  the  average  yield  of  crops  is  al- 
most double  that  of  farms  not  connected  with  the 
works.  Other  waste,  ashes,  rubbish,  etc.,  is  collected 
at  the  expense  of  the  city  and  removed  to  dumping 
grounds  which  in  one  instance  have  been  turned  into 
a fine  recreation  ground  called  Victoria  Park. 

“This  was  originally  a pasture;  was  purchased 
about  five  years  since,  the  top  earth  removed,  the 
land  used  for  two  years  as  a dump,  then  the  surface 
earth  was  replaced,  the  whole  field  graded  and  sodded 
and  now  the  field  forms  a fine  addition  to  the  system 
of  parks  and  parkways  in  process  of  development. 

“Two  small  parks,  already  mentioned  as  semi-pri- 
vate, were  several  years  since  acquired  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  Leamington  and  opened  to  the  public.  They 


“There  is  a public  library  at  Leamington  at  present 
in  the  City  Hall,  but  upwards  of  $100,000  is  to  be 
spent  in  the  erection  of  a building  for  the  Library 
and  a Technical  School.” 

Elsewhere  we  find  that  the  “two  prevalent  impres- 
sions given  a visitor  to  this  pretty  product  of  mod- 
ern methods  are  cleanliness  and  space,  primarily  due 
to  the  breadths  of  the  streets  with  double  rows  of 
trees  and  strips  of  green  turf.  Beyond  these  are  the 
open  acres  of  pasture  land  and  park  which  successive 
Corporations,  wise  in  their  generation,  have  secured. 
Thanks  to  the  far  seeing  policy  of  the  Conscript 
Fathers,  it  can  never  be  hemmed  in.” 

Hawthorne  said  of  this  neighborhood : “The  high 
roads  are  made  pleasant  to  the  traveler  by  a border 
of  trees  and  often  afford  him  the  hospitality  of  a way- 


ECM  TREE  walk,  GRASS  BORDERED  IN  CENTER  OF  STREET,  LEAMINGTON. 


lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  main  street,  but  on  the 
same  side  of  the  Learn. 

“Recently  the  authorities  have  acquired  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  and  now  possess  abouty  sixty 
acres  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town.  The  land  begins 
with  the  older  parks,  then  extends  down  the  stream, 
and  affords  charming  river  walks.  Trees  and  shrub- 
bery along  the  stream  have  been  left  untouched  wher- 
ever possible,  and  owing  to  both  parks  and  walks  ly- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  town  they  are  accessible  to  all 
classes  without  any  expense  of  transportation.  An- 
other important  point  is  that  considerable  of  the  newly 
acquired  land  along  the  stream  is  of  the  character  that 
in  American  towns  is  usually  given  over  to  the  poorer 
sort  of  dwellings,  and  which  from  soil  conditions  is 
not  adapted  to  human  occupancy,  however  favorable 
to  vegetation. 

“If  left  to  private  ownership,  tracts  of  this  kind 
soon  become  unsightly  and  unhealthful;  opened  as 
park  spaces  they  benefit  the  whole  community,  phys- 
ically and  financiall3L 


side  bench  beneath  a comfortable  shade.  But  a fresher 
delight  is  to  be  found  in  the  foot  paths  which  wan- 
der away  from  stile  to  stile  along  hedges  and  across 
broad  fields,  through  wooded  parks,  leading  you  to 
little  hamlets  of  thatched  cottages,  ancient  solitary 
farmhouses,  picturesque  old  mills,  streamlets,  pools, 
and  all  those  quiet,  secret,  unexpected,  yet  strangely 
familiar  features  of  English  scenery  that  Tennyson 
shows  us  in  his  Idylls  and  Ecologues.”  “All  this  and 
more  within  less  than  three  hours’  rail  from  Padding- 
ton.” Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


NOTES. 

By  way  of  increasing  public  interest  and  adding 
to  its  membership,  the  Improvement  Society  of 
Aiken  (S.  C.)  gives  an  annual  moonlight  picnic  on 
the  grounds  of  one  of  its  members  and  a New  Year’s 
reception  at  a private  house.  The  moonlight  picnic 
idea  is  charming  and  appropriate.  It  should  appeal 
with  force  to  the  temperament  that  inclines  towards 
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improvement  work.  I move  its  adoption  by  societies 
throughout  the  country. 

It  may  be  given  different  form  in  different  locali- 
ties to  meet  varying  conditions  and  tastes.  For  in- 
stance, on  the  sea  shore  it  might  become  a moon- 
light “clam  bake” ; near  lakes  and  streams,  a moon- 
light boat  picnic  would  seem  to  be  the  correct  thing; 
in  purely  pastoral,  inland  regions,  would  not  a moon- 
light “hay-rack”  ride  suit  at  least  the  younger  mem- 
bers ? Other  variations  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  fertile  imagination  that  is  supplied  to  all  en- 
thusiastic improvement  workers.  But  whatever  the 
form  or  the  name,  let  it  be  the  best  of  its  kind  and 
let  it  be  done  in  the  name  and  to  the  glory  and  up- 
building of  the  local  improvement  association. 

From  Mr.  J.  Ferguson,  editor  of  the  Omur  and 
Tropical  Agriculturalist,  Columbia,  Ceylon,  comes 
the  information  that  his  is  the  oldest  British  paper 
edited  in  Asia ; that  Ceylon  is  practically  one  vast 
tropical  botanic  garden,  being  clothed  with  verdure 
from  the  sea  shore  to  the  top  of  Adam’s  Peak,  7,352 
feet  above  sea  level ; that  the  Municipal  Councils  look 
after  parks  and  open  spaces  in  the  different  cities  and 
towns,  that  there  are  nine  parks  in  the  city  of  Colum- 
bia, and  that  an  art  society  holds  there  an  annual 
exhibition;  that  the  railways  are  owned  (or  at  least 
controlled)  by  the  government,  and  prizes  are  given 
station  masters  for  the  best  kept  station  grounds  and 
the  best  show  of  flowers ; that  prizes  are  given  for  the 
best  schoolhouse  grounds  by  the  director  of  public 
instruction,  and  that  Ceylon  is  the  most  interesting 
island  in  the  world  with  buried  cities  that  existed  500 
years  before  Christ,  and  that  it  now  produces  the 
finest  tea,  cocoa,  cocoanuts,  cinnamon,  plumbago,  etc. 
In  short,  that  this  fairy  island  well  deserves  its  poetic 
title  of  “the  Eden  of  the  eastern  wave.” 

The  South  Orange  Village  Improvement  Society, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  has  turned  its  energies  toward  the  ex- 
termination of  the  mosquito  as  the  most  immediate 
and  practical  form  of  usefulness  they  could  find.  They 
have  passed  resolutions  against  the  troulrlesome  insect, 
and  arming  themselves  with  oil,  propose  to  wage  war 
to  the  death.  All  ditches,  drains,  water  barrels  and 
stagnant  pools  will  be  covered  with  a thin  layer  of 
crude  oil,  which  it  is  believed,  will  render  the  eggs 
and  larvae  harmless. 

The  Milwaukee  Outdoor  Art  Improvement  As- 
sociation, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  organized  as 
a result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Women’s  Auxilliary  of 
the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association. 
Mrs.  Charles  Catlin,  chairman  of  the  local  committee, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  new  association. 
The  other  officers  are:  Vice  president,  Mrs.  Pier- 
pont  E.  Butcher ; secretary,  Mrs.  Martin  Sherman ; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Whitnall. 

Its  object  is  to  encourage  citizens  to  improve  and 
adorn  their  lawns  and  outlying  grounds.  All  citi- 
zens of  Milwaukee,  signing  the  constitution  and  pay- 


ing the  annual  fee  of  one  dollar  can  become  members. 
The  new  society  will  not  encroach  upon  the  work  of 
the  Milwaukee  Improvement  Committee,  but  will 
devote  itself  to  stimulating  a spirit  of  emulation  in 
beautifying  grounds  among  small  householders.  To 
this  end,  two  prizes  will  be  offered  in  each  of  the 
four  wards  where  work  has  been  started  this  year. 
The  first  prize  in  each  case  will  be  $10  and  the 
second  $5.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  about  Sept. 
15  for  the  best  and  second  best  decorated  yards,  by  a 
committee  appointed  to  visit  the  localities.  As  its  first 
piece  of  important  work  the  association  has  under- 
taken the  improvement  of  the  river  front  below  the 
dam.  and  with  the  aid  of  the  merchants  in  that  locality 
expect  to  transform  it  into  a resemblance  to  Venetian 
canal.  The  first  step  will  be  to  secure  the  removal  of 
boxes,  bales  and  rubbish,  and  the  next  will  be  to  plant 
vines  and  shrubbery,  and  to  make  the  banks  otherwise 
attractive.  The  river  has  no  odor,  and  there  are  many 
citizens  who  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used 
for  pleasure  boats  and  gondolas.  The  merchants 
whose  stores  front  along  its  banks  are  unanimous  in 
offering  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  aid  the 
movement,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  success. 

The  New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society  is  meeting 
with  encouraging  success  in  its  plan  for  distributing 
flowers  among  the  school  children  of  Orange,, N.  J. 
They  have  received  many  letters  from  school  su- 
perintendents and  others  commending  the  work,  and 
have  received  sufficient  contributions  to  carry  on  the 
work  this  year  without  drawing  on  the  society’s 
treasury.  They  are  also  engaged  in  discouraging  the 
destruction  of  trees  by  telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
panies. 

Two  Indiana  towns  have  employed  competent 
men  to  assist  them  in  beautifying  their  cemeteries. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Qrove,  the  designer  of  Cave  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  engaged  to  lay  out 
fourteen  acres  of  ground  recently  added  to  the  city 
cemetery  at  Elizabethtown,  Ind.,  and  to  improve  the 
old  cemetery.  The  Federation  of  Clubs,  Lebanon, 
Ind.,  will  erect  a stone  archway  to  their  cemetery 
after  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Dark,  of  Indianapo- 
lis. It  will  be  built  of  Bedford  stone,  of  rough  finish, 
and  will  cost  $900.  The  funds  will  be  raised  by  pop- 
ular subscription. 

The  new  Park  View  Cemetery,  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  is  being  cleared  for  the  work  of  the  landscape 
gardener,  Mr.  W.  W.  Parse,  of  Rochester,  who  has 
been  engaged  for  a period  of  three  years  to  develop 
the  grounds.  Generous  planting  and  attractive  en- 
trances are  some  of  the  features  contemplated. 

A boulevard  is  to  be  built  between  Thousand 
Island  park  and  Westminster  park,  N.  Y.,  a distance 
of  six  miles.  It  will  cost  $50,000,  and  will  be  built 
under  the  supervision  of  State  Engineer  Bond.  Pri- 
vate subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $25,000  have  been 
raised,  and  the  state  will  supply  the  other  $25,000. 
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The  mortuary  chapel,  recently  erected  in  the  are  ornamental  bronze,  flanked  by  Ionic  columns.  The  bronze  support  a decorative  cornice,  from  which  rise 
Greenlawn  cemetery,  Columbus,  O.,  shown  above,  is  foundation  of  concrete  and  stone,  rests  upon  a bed  of  the  vaulted  ceiling  and  dome  of  art  glass.  The  build- 
of  the  Roman  Ionic  school  of  architecture.  The  gravel  eight  feet  below  the  surface.  The  interior  is  ing  is  70x45  feet  and  55  feet  high,  and  was  designed 
central  dome  of  red  Roman  tile  contrasts  strongly  of  English  vein  Italian  marble  with  a floor  laid  in  by  Frank  L.  Packard,  Columbus,  O. 
with  the  white  marble  of  the  exterior.  The  doors  black  and  white  mosiac.  Pilasters  of  marble  and 
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Ipl  THE  LANDSCAPE  BEAUTIFUL.  , 

Work  Being  Done  to  Improve  Public  Grounds. 


The  widespread  desire  to  have  parks,  cemeteries 
and  public  grounds  developed  on  permanent,  orderly 
and  systematic  plans  has  borne  fruit  in  the  emplo}'- 
ment  of  professional  landscape  architects  of  high 
standing  to  beautify  public  grounds  in  many  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  more  prominent 
of  these  movements  are  here  summarized ; 

In  New  York  City,  Mr.  H.  A.  Caparn  has  com^ 
pleted  plans  for  Baird  Court,  and  the  concourse  at  the 
Zoological  garden.  He  has  also  been  entrusted  with 
the  development  of  the  Yonkers  park  system.  The 
concourse  for  the  New  York  park  is  the  only  carriage 
entrance  to  the  Zoological  park.  It  is  a road  50  feet 
wide,  with  two  footways  20  feet  and  12  feet  wide 
respectively,  entering  on  either  side  of  it,  and  giving 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  park.  The  concourse  gives 
immediate  access  to  the  north  end  of  Baird  Court. 
This  latter  is  a level  terraced  space  about  600x350 
feet,  supported  by  retaining  walls  with  balustrades, 
and  has  been  built  to  contain  the  houses  for  lions, 
monkeys,  birds  and  tropical  mammals,  also  the  sea 
lion  pool  and  the  music  stand.  These  are  arranged  in 
an  imposing  scheme  made  up,  mainly,  of  an  avenue 
of  trees,  with  lawns  and  architectural  adjuncts.  The 
entire  design  has  been  approved  by  the  city  authori- 
ties, and  the  buildings  are  now  being  constructed. 

The  Essex  County  Park  Commissioners,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  with  the  aid  of  their  landscape  architects, 
Olmsted  Brothers,  of  Boston,  have  this  year  taken  the 
final  steps  towards  the  completion  of  the  extensive 
system  of  park  development  inaugurated  more  than 
five  years  ago.  The  work  involved  the  laying  out, 
grading  and  draining  of  an  entire  park  system  of  seven 
parks  and  reservations,  at  an  expense  for  construction 
of  over  $500,000.  Some  of  the  work  done  was : The 
erection  of  seven  arbors  of  rough  chestnut  and  yellow 
pine,  the  construction  of  sand  courts,  outdoor  gym- 
nasiums, playgrounds  and  driveways,  and  will  neces- 
sitate the  dredging  or  raising  the  level  of  a lake  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  long,  and  the  building  of  a subway 
entrance  to  Branch  Brook  park. 

Among  the  chief  beauties  of  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  are  the  grottoes  along  the  Grand  Canal, 
which  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Ulrich,  the  land- 
scape architect  of  the  exposition.  The  channels  of 
the  Triumphal  Causeway  are  lighted  in  pink  and 
green  by  subdued  lights  from  hidden  lamps.  Extend- 
ing off  from  these  channels  are  grottoes,  filled  with 
weird  effects  created  by  craggy  tree  trunks,  stumps, 
and  crooked  limbs,  as  if  disturbed  by  some  powerful 
subterranean  upheaval.  Stalactites  and  stalagmites 
complete  the  effect  of  an  underground  passage,  and 


create  somewhat  the  same  impression  as  would  a trip 
through  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky. 

The  new  Grandview  Cemetery,  Salem,  Ohio,  is 
being  laid  out  by  Mr.  Sid.  J.  Hare,  superintendent  and 
landscape  engineer  of  Eorest  Hill  Cemetery,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  It  embraces  28  acres  of  rolling  ground 
southeast  of  Salem.  The  topography  shows  a differ- 
ence in  elevation  of  100  feet,  eight  of  which  will  be 
put  into  a lake,  125x300  feet.  The  drives  will  be  30 
feet  wide,  with  the  exception  of  the  main  drive, 
which  will  be  40  feet.  A grassy  border  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  wide  will  be  left  along  the  sides  of  all 
drives  for  planting  purposes.  The  site  is  laid  out  in 
eleven  blocks.  The  centers  of  the  blocks  will  be  re- 
served for  permanent  planting,  the  trees  and  shrubs 
for  which  have  been  carefully  selected  with  regard 
to  their  adaptability  to  the  locality  and  for  their  bloom 
and  foliage.  All  receipts,  after  the  purchase  price  is 
paid,  will  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  and  beauti- 
fying of  the  grounds.  Perpetual  care  and  all  other 
features  of  progressive  cemetery  management  will 
prevail. 

The  Park  Commission  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  has 
employed  Mr.  Seymour  Nelson,  of  Chicago,  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  Union  and  Greenwood  parks  and  lay 
out  extensive  improvements.  Care  will  be  taken  to 
develop  the  work  along  lines  that  nature  has  laid  out, 
apd  as  few  changes  as  possible  will  be  made.  The 
entrance  to  Greenwood  will  be  moved  150  feet  east  of 
where  it  now  stands,  and  a connecting  driveway  built. 

Citizens  of  South  Bend  and  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  are 
planning  to  build  a boulevard  and  system  of  parks 
between  the  two  towns,  which  are  five  miles  apart. 
The  work  is  to  cost  $50,000,  $10,000  of  which  has 
been  subscribed.  The  mayors  of  the  two  cities  are 
pushing  the  matter,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that 
it  will  be  a success.  Mr.  John  G.  Barker,  of  South 
Bend,  who  is  at  present  engaged  in  improving  How- 
ard park,  will  lay  out  the  new  work. 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,  has  recently  placed  its  park 
system  under  control  of  a board  of  park  commission- 
ers. The  three  principal  parks,  aggregating  sixty 
acres,  have  a water  frontage,  two  on  the  St.  Clair 
river  and  one  on  Lake  Huron.  These  parks  and 
numerous  small  triangles  throughout  the  city  are  to 
be  improved  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Simonds,  of  Chicago.  An 
addition  to  Lakeside  Cemetery,  Port  Huron,  is  also 
being  laid  out  after  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  Simonds. 

Parsons  & Pentecost,  of  New  York,  have  been  en- 
gaged to  beautify  Hamilton  park,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
An  appropriation  of  $3,800  has  been  made. 
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BEDS  OF  CACTI,  SOMEKTON  HIDLS  CEMETERY,  PHILADELPHIA. 


CEMETERY  EMBELLISHMENT, 


BEDS  OF  SUCCULENTS. 

“Park  and  Cemetery’’  has  frequently  called  at- 
tention to  the  decorative  effect  of  Cacti. 
Agaves  and  other  succulents  in  the  summer 
gardens  of  the  North,  or  as  permanent  features  in  the 
more  highly  favored  climates  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  illustration  shows  two  such  beds  at  the  Somer- 
ton  Hills  Cemetery,  Philadelphia,  planted  by  Mr.  A. 
Blanc,  the  well-known  Cacti  specialist.  These  beds 
were  each  fifty  feet  long  and  contained  a large  num- 
ber of  valuable  plants,  many  of  the  Cereus  and  Agaves 
being  of  large  size,  while  most  of  the  Cacti  tribes 
were  abundantly  represented  in  the  smaller  speci- 
mens used  as  a covering  for  the  ground.  Over  one 
hundred  species  and  varieties  were  used,  and  dis- 
posed in  a naturalistic  manner.  Sometimes,  as  at 
Fairmont  Park  and  elsewhere,  selected  species  are 
used  to  produce  mosaic  pattern  beds,  and  where  judg- 
ment is  used  in  coloring  these  are  wonderfuly  fine 
and  effective. 

Many  of  the  kinds,  such  as  the  various  Cotyledons 
(Echeveria),  Sedums,  Sempervivums,  and  even  the 
Agaves  and  Cacti,  may  be  wintered  at  comparatively 
small  cost  of  fuel,  and  without  great  attention,  for 
they  may  be  kept  dormant  and  much  drier  during 
their  period  under  glass  than  most  decorative  plants, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  see  cemeteries  beginning  to 
use  them.  They  often  harmonize  admirably  with 
sculpture. 


GARDENERS. 


I fail  to  understand  exactly  what  your  correspondent  (yis. 
47  and  48)  complains  of.  Is  it  that  private  gardeners  object 
to  the  designs  of  so-called  landscape  architects,  or  their 
general  ignorance  of  the  material  needed  for  embellishment, 
or  their  self-assumed  title? 

A life-time  spent  in  close  touch  with  gardeners  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  assures  me  that  the  man  who  fails  to  at 
once  recognize  merit  in  his  fellows  is  himself  sure  to  be 
deficient  both  in  perception  and  ability.  He  is  a garden 
laborer,  not  a gardener. 

But  I could  lay  my  hands  on  a score  or  more  of  men  in 
these  United  States  who  can  immediately  discriminate  be- 
tween fine  writing  or  other  paper  work  by  architects  or  en- 
gineers, and  the  ability  to  prophetically  peer  into  a finished 
landscape  creation,  say  thirty  years  ahead. 

There  is  nothing  more  capable  of  demonstration  than  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  most  pretentious  plans,  involving  ex- 
perience, architecture  ^nd  groundwork,  have  failed  com- 
pletely to  materialize  into  anything  but  mediocrity,  from 
which  the  unceasing  care  in  development  by  the  best  land- 
scape gardeners  can  scarcely  ever  redeem  them. 

But  few  such  men  as  these  latter  practice  for  a public  who 
would  require  (seemingly)  two  or  three  generations  to  dis- 
cover them.  They  prefer  permanent  positions. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  they  in  common  with  most  gar- 
deners would  suspect  any  man  who  arrogated  to  himself  a 
“landscape”  title,  and  showed  himself  deficient  in  a knowl- 
edge of  landscape  material  and  its  arrangement. 

J.  McP. 
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SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 


Towards  the  close  of  June  many  shrubs  will  have 
made  sufficient  length  of  shoots  to  permit  of  layering, 
a useful  method  of  increasing  stock  of  desirable  sorts. 

The  Japanese  Judas  “tree”  has  surpassed  itself  in 
beauty  this  season.  It  dififers  from  our  native  sort. 
Cersis  Canadensis,  in  its  deeper  pink  flowers  and  in 
its  dwarf  habit  of  growth.  It  is  never  a tree,  simply 
a bush,  and  a slow  growing  one  at  that. 

All  the  elms  known  to  me,  excepting  a Texan  one, 
crassifolia,  ripen  their  seeds  in  late  May,  and  so  do 
two  maples,  rubrum  and  dasycarpum.  If  these  are 
sown  at  once,  or  soon  after,  seedlings  of  fair  size  are 
obtained  by  fall. 

Azalea  Vaseyi  is  a beautiful  soft  pink.  This  and 
amaena  are  two  excellent  hardy  sorts.  In  Philadel- 
phia, the  one  common  in  greenhouses,  Indica  alba,  is 
quite  hardy.  The  Chinese  one.  Mollis,  is  now  appear- 
ing in  quite  a variety  of  colors. 

Horse  chestnuts  are  much  subject  to  blight  of  the 
foliage  in  hot  summer.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  should  control  this.  When  of  large  size,  with 
roots  in  deep,  cool  soil,  the  blight  is  not  troublesome. 

Stophylea  trifolia  grows  in  our  woods  and  it  is  not 
at  all  an  undesirable  shrub  for  the  lawn.  But  S.  col- 
chica,  an  Asiatic  species,  is  far  better.  It  is  not  unlike 
a lilac  in  appearance,  and  its  white  flowers  are  quite 
sweet  scented. 

Pyrus  Parkmanni  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
of  early  flowering  large  shrubs.  The  lovely  pink  buds 
are  even  prettier  than  the  expanded  flowers,  which  are 
of  a lighter  shade.  Keep  in  mind  that  this  pyrus  is 
propagated  easily  by  budding  on  the  common  apple 
stock. 

Though  the  buds  and  flowers  of  P3TUS  Parkmanni 
are  somewhat  prettier,  those  of  the  flowering  crab. 
Pyrus  coronaria,  are  greatly  admired.  And  they 
possess  what  the  other  does  not,  delicious  odor,  and 
then  its  “apples”  are  also  nicely  scented.  It,  too,  is 
increased  by  using  the  common  apple  as  a stock. 

Though  the  sour  gum,  Nyssa  multiflora,  will 
thrive  in  almost  any  situation,  it  perfects  itself  the  best 
in  damp  ones.  The  three  southern  ones,  aquatica. 
capitata  and  uniflora  are  much  admired  sorts,  but  fre- 
quent experiments  prove  them  too  tender,  even  for 
Philadelphia.  • 

The  Acalypha  Sanderi,  with  its  long  strings  of 
scarlet  flowers,  is  not  only  a beautiful  pot  plant,  but 
an  experiment  last  year  demonstrated  its  use  as  an 
outdoor  plant.  A small  bed  of  it  made  a good  ap- 
pearance. 

The  death  of  white  birches  throughout  the  country 
still  goes  on,  but  whether  by  insect  or  fungus  is  still 
undecided.  Those  who  contend  for  its  being  the  work 
of  a fungus  seem  to  have  the  best  of  it.  Borers  would 
not  kill  them,  unless  by  girdling. 


Newly  planted  trees  are  sometimes  killed  by  too 
much  water.  A customer  who  purchased  a sugar 
maple  of  a nurseryman  last  summer  came  to  him  this 
summer  to  claim  another,  as  he  said  the  tree  died, 
through  no  fault  of  his,  he  having  “turned  the  hose  on 
it  every  night.”  A good  soaking  or  two  in  spring, 
should  it  be  dry,  is  usually  sufficient. 

Hawthorns  are  great  favorites,  both  for  their  own 
merits  and  for  having  been  the  theme  of  so  many 
writers.  The  following  list  flower  in  the  order  named ; 
Crataegus  coccinea,  oxycantha,crus-galli  and  cordata. 
Many  of  them  are  prettier  in  the  berry  than  in  the 
flower. 

Cerces  Japonica  has  been  more  than  usually  beau- 
tiful this  spring.  Its  dwarf  character,  with  its  deeper 
pink  flowers,  places  it  above  our  native  one.  Canaden- 
sis, in  value,  though  the  latter  can  be  used  with  charm- 
ing effect  in  a group  of  large  growing  shrubs. 

A little  pruning  by  finger  and  thumb  when  trees 
and  shrubs  are  growing,  effects  the  object  a good  deal 
better  than  pruning  at  any  other  time.  The  side 
shoots  push  out  at  once,  accomplishing  bushiness  the 
same  season. 

The  rose  acacia,  Robinia  hispida,  left  to  itself 
forms  a rather  low,  spreading  bush.  If  the  leading 
shoot  be  tied  to  a stake  it  helps  it  to  attain  height 
quicker.  In  Europe  it  is  grafted  on  tall  stems  of 
Robinia  pseud-acacia,  the  yellow  locust. 

The  early  blooming  magnolias,  of  which  conspicua 
and  Soulangeana  are  examples,  escaped  late  frosts 
again  this  season,  giving  us  two  years  to  the  good. 
Previous  to  this  the  acreage  was  the  other  way.  Plant 
these  in  cool  places,  if  you  have  a chance,  that  the 
flowers  will  not  open  early. 

Rhododendrons  and  all  plants  whose  roots  are 
near  the  surface  should  have  a mulching  of  long 
grass  placed  around  them  to  keep  the  soil  cool.  They 
are  much  improved  by  this  treatment,  the  foliage 
keeping  a fresh  appearance,  and  better  growth  is 
made. 

The  pink  dogwood  is  one  of  the  grandest  acquisi- 
tions to  our  lawns  of  recent  years.  Messrs.  Parsons 
& Sons,  of  Flushing,  New  York,  were  its  introducers, 
though  other  firms  did  as  much  or  more  than  they  to 
push  it.  It  is  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  on 
the  common  one. 

Exochorda  grandiflora  is  a large  growing  shrub, 
bearing  beautiful  white  flowers,  in  clusters,  in  early 
Mav.  It  is  not  over  well  known.  When  not  in  flow- 
er it  is  not  over  attractive,  which  may  account  for  its 
scarcity  in  collection.  It  grows  readily  from  seeds. 

Joseph  Meehan. 

At  the  twenty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Nurserymen,  held  at  Niagara  Falls 
June  12,  resolutions  were  adopted  condemning  the  pro- 
posed free  distribution  of  nursery  stock  by  the  LI.  S. 
Government. 
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GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY-LXVI. 

Knightia  has  3 species  in  New  Zealand  and  New 
Caledonia.  K.  excelsa  is  a fine  fastigiate  tree,  often 
growing  to  100  feet  high.  In  clearing  it  is  hard  to 
burn  and  get  rid  of.  The  colonists  call  it  the  “New 
Zealand  honeysuckle.”  Young  plants  have  been  used 
in  sub-tropical  effects. 

Banksia  is  Australian  in  46  species.  They  are  a 
fine  genus  of  shrubs,  many  of  which  the  colonists 
call  “honeysuckles.”  Sometimes  they  grow  to  50  feet 
high,  and  such  as  B.  integrifolia,  B.  marginata,  and 
B.  verticillata  have  beautifully  marked  wood. 

Dryandra  is  a genus  of  19  species,  mostly  yellow- 
ish flowered. 

Pimelia  in  76  species  are  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  shrubs,  several  with  neat  habit  and  white. 


DAPHNE  beagayana — Gardener' s Chronicle. 


whitish,  pink  or  reddish  flowers.  P.  spectabilis  is  in 
California;  it  does  well;  and  P.  decussata  and  others 
should  be  tried.  The  genus  is  in  seven  sections. 

Daphne  has  80  species  of  evergreen  or  deciduous 
shrubs  in  Europe  and  sub-tropical  and  temperate 
Asia.  D.  mezereon  is  a well-known  early  purple 
flowering  deciduous  kind  naturalized  in  the  vicinity 
of  Niagara  and  in  parts  of  New  England.  It  is  found 
in  Central  Europe  and  Siberia,  and  was  first  scien- 
tifically found  wild  in  England  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  sparingly  and  probably  naturalized.  It 
has  a white,  a double  white  and  a grandiflora  variety. 
The  single  light-colored  form  comes  true  from  seed, 
but  the  other  varieties  must  be  grafted.  D.  cneorum 
is  the  creeping  alpine  kind  which  does  so  well  in  the 
middle  states  and  northward.  Both  species  are  de- 
liciously fragrant.  D.  Genkwa,  a kind  from  Eastern 
Asia,  is  less  fragrant,  deciduous  at  the  north  at  least, 
and  has  blueish  lilac  flowers.  D.  Alpina  and  several 
other  low  kinds  are  also  in  gardens.  D.  Laureola, 
the  “spurge  laurel,”  is  an  evergreen  shrub  of  3 or  4 
feet  high,  with  deliciously  fragrant  night  scented 
green  flowers.  It  and  its  varieties  are  found  in  Med- 
iterranean regions  north  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 


British  Islands.  It  is  hardy  at  Stuttgard  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  winters  are  keen,  and  it  has  gone 
through  British  winters  with  a zero  frost.  Does  any- 
body know  where  it  is  hardy  in  the  states  ? I received 
a catalogue  from  a florist  ( I think  of  Wisconsin),  who 
listed  it  as  hardy,  but  I have  seen  what  seems  to  be  the 
Pyrenean  var.  near  here — exposed  and  tender.  It 
would  be  useful  as  evergreen  underwood  if 
it  were  reliable ; it  prefers  woods  and  hedge- 
rows and  such  places.  D.  odora  is  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  sweet  Daphne  and  is  said  to  have  stood 
out  during  some  winters  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  of 
course  well  sheltered.  In  California  it  is  said  to 
thrive  in  full  sun,  which  is  surprising,  but  then  some- 
how you  can  never  tell  about  the  sun  until  you  try. 

Dirca  palustris  is  the  “leatherwood,’  or,  rather, 
leather  bark,  a branchy  shrub  of  3 or  4 feet,  with 
yellowish  flowers  before  the  leaves  in  spring. 

Edgervorthia  is  in  two  species,  from  India  and 
China.  E.  chrysantha  is  a fragrant  yellow  flowered 
shrub,  probably  hardy  in  the  southern  states. 

IVikstrocmia  in  20  species  are  mostly  tropical,  but 
W.  Alberti  is  said  to  be  from  Bokhara,  and  W. 
canescens  from  Japan. 

Stellcra  in  6 or  7 species  are  from  Central  and 
Western  Asia,  mostly  Persian  Asia.  Some  are  said 
to  be  white  flowered  sweet-scented  herbs.  I have  not 
seen  them  to  my  knowledge. 

Gnidia  in  40  species  are  S.  African. 

Eleagnus  has  perhaps  a dozen  distinct  species, 
some  of  which  vary  considerably.  They  are  both 
deciduous  and  evergreen.  The  former  are  chiefly 
from  Russian  Asia,  the  Mediterranean  countries. 
Northern  China  and  Japan,  and  North  America.  The 
evergreens  from  sub-tropical  Asia  and  Australia.  The 
native  kind  E.  argentea,  is  well  named  the  “silver 
berry”  from  the  fruit  being  covered  with  silvery  scurf, 
as  are  also  the  alternately  disposed  leaves.  It  is  hardy 
to  Ottawa,  Ont.,  and  almost  anywhere  north.  So  also 
is  the  Asiatic  form  of  E.  augustifolia.  I am  not  sure 
that  the  South  European  form  is  so  hardy,  but  both 
are  hardy  in  southern  New  England,  both  silvery 
leaved  and  admirable,  especially  when  moved  by  wind, 
fragrant  flowered,  and  the  Russian  form  becomes 
quite  a tree  in  Nebraska.  E.  parvifolia  is  regarded 
as  synonymous  with  E.  umbellata  by  some.  It  be- 
comes a tree  of  from  20  to  30  feet  on  the  Himalayas, 
and  seems  to  vary  throughout  the  Eastern  extensions 
of  the  mountain  flora  in  China-Japan.  Maybe  um- 
bellata is  a form  of  parvifolia  in  spite  of  the  prec- 
edence given  to  names.  The  latter  is  somewhat  more 
tender,  taller,  and  so  on,  but  so  are  Magnolias,  Ca- 
mellia Thea,  and  others  under  like  circumstances. 
E.  macrophylla  and  E.  glabra  are  among  Chinese 
kinds  deciduous  in  some  climates,  and  evergreen  in 
others.  E.  orientalis  bears  a large  fragrant  fruit  used 
for  the  dessert  in  Persia,  and  the  fruits  of  E.  “ar- 
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borea”  and  others  are  eaten  in  northern  India.  E. 
multiflora  often  has  good  fruit,  and  the  form  called 
longipes  by  Gray  has  been  recommended  for  the  des- 
sert. Children  are  fond  of  it,  and  selection  might 
improve  it.  Varieties  of  superior  character  must  be 
perpetuated  by  cuttings,  layers,  or  grafts.  They  will 
not  reproduce  themselves  exactly  from  seed.  The 
multifloras  grow  from  5 to  10  feet  high  and  are  from 
China  and  Japan. 

At  southern  points  many  of  the  evergreen  kinds 
may  be  grown.  Among  them  are  E.  macrophylla. 
before  mentioned ; E.  pungens  Simonii,  and  several 
others  of  the  pungens  forms,  both  plain  and  varie- 
gated. These  are  admirable  low  shrubs. 

Hippophac  rhamnoides  is  the  “sea  buckthorn,”  a 
native  of  England  and  other  European  countries.  It 
has  a narrow-leaved  and  also  an  Asiatic  form.  I find 
some  authorities  attribute  it  to  America,  but  they 
probably  confound  it  with  the  next. 

Shcphcrdia  has  2,  maybe  3 species,  natives  of 
North  America.  S.  argentea  is  often  confused  with 
other  plants.  It  is  the  “Buffalo,  berry.”  It  is  thorny, 
its  leaves  are  opposite,  and  silvery  on  both  sides ; it  is  a 
shrub  of  various  heights  from  4 to  16  feet,  and  has 
scarlet  tart  fruit.  S.  Canadensis  has  leaves  opposite, 
green  above  and  downy  beneath,  is  lower  in  full 
growth,  and  has  orange  fruit.  Both  are  hardy  far 
north. 

James  MacPherson. 


KEEPING  WEEDS  FROM  THE  LAWN, 

In  the  moral  life  the  inculcation  and  practice  of 
good  habits  is  the  best  way  to  overcome  and  root  out 
the  bad,  so  on  the  lawn  the  best  way  to  fight  the 
weeds  is  to  keep  the  ground  well  occupied  with  what 
you  wish  to  grow,  says  Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby  in 
“Proceedings  of  the  Columbus  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.” White  clover  should  never  be  omitted  from 
any  mixture  of  lawn  grass  seed.  It  never  seriously 
interferes  with  the  true  grasses  and  it  does  fill  up 
unoccupied  spaces  and  improves  the  soil  by  supply- 
ing nitrogen  and  in  many  cases  by  bettering  the 
mechanical  condition. 

ParK  Notes 


Mayor  J.  S.  McFerren,  Hoopeston,  111.,  has  purchased  the 
Fair  Grounds  of  the  Hoopeston  District  Agricultural  Society 
and  presented  them  to  the  city  for  a public  park.  The  tract 
consists  of  30  acres  of  land,  well  located,  and  set  with  trees, 
and  was  purchased  for  $6,000.  It  will  be  named  McFerren 
Park.  * * * Mr.  A.  W.  Pettibone,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  has 
presented  to  that  city  an  island  to  be  used  for  park  purposes, 
and  is  making  extensive  improvements  on  it.  * * * Mr. 

Geo.  F.  McCulloch,  Muncie,  Ind.,  has  donated  83  acres  of 


land  to  that  city  for  a park.  The  council  committee  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  its  improvement.  * * * Xhe  heirs  of  the 

Billings  estate,  Duluth,  Minn.,  will  deed  to  the  city  40  acres 
of  land,  valued  at  $40,000,  situated  on  St.  Louis  bay,  to  be 
used  as  a public  park. 

* * * 

The  Park  Commissioners  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  are  prom- 
ised $50,000  extra  for  improvements  next  year,  and  are  mak- 
ing plans  to  spend  it.  In  Lake  Park  they  propose  to  erect 
a large  pavilion,  overlooking  the  lake,  at  a cost  of  $25,000. 
In  Washington  Park,  formerly  West  Park,  an  observatory 
200  feet  high  will  be  built.  It  will  be  made  of  iron  frame- 
work with  a spiral  stairway.  Extensions  to  the  conservatory 
in  Mitchell  Park  will  be  made.  Early  next  spring  the  addi- 
tion to  this  park  will  be  improved  according  to  designs  laid 
out  by  Warren  H.  Manning,  of  Boston.  Other  suggestions 
which  the  board  are  considering  are:  the  building  of  open 
air  cages  for  the  exhibition  of  animals  native  to  the  state, 
and  the  construction  of  an  electric  fountain  at  a cost  of 
about  $20,000.  The  lake  shore  boulevard  will  probably  be 
begun  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Gov.  La  Follette  has  declared 
the  bill  illegal  in  which  the  Legislature  extended  the  time 
for  commencing  the  work. 

* * * 

The  Zoar  Commune  Park  and  Garden,  Tuscarawas  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  was  laid  out  by  a colony  of  German  immigrants 
from  Wurtemburg  about  1815.  They  purchased  8,000  acres 
of  land,  and  formed  a commune,  holding  all  their  property 
in  common,  and  forming  what  is  now  the  village  of  Zoar. 
It  was  designed  in  quaint  German  style,  a large,  palace-like 
house  forming  one  end  of  the  park.  From  this  house  as  the 
head,  or  nucleus,  the  grounds  spread  out  to  include  a tract 
of  about  two  acres.  Walks  and  paths  were  laid  out  through 
it.  In  the  center  is  a large  cedar  tree  with  a row  of  small 
ones  planted  in  a circle  around  it,  and  rising  to  meet  the 
overhanging  branches  of  the  larger  one,  form  an  inclosure, 
in  which  is  placed  a circular  row  of  benches.  The  flower 
beds  are  laid  out  in  many  curious  shapes,  and  at  the  extreme 
corners  of  the  park  are  triangular  beds  of  tomatoes,  cab- 
bages, strawberries,  etc.  Plots  of  green,  well-kept  turf  dot 
the  park,  and  add  to  the  artistic  effect  of  the  grounds,  which 
are  uniformily  in  good  condition.  The  settlement  comprises 
300  people,  and  is  20  miles  south  of  Canton,  O. 

* * * 

The  Legislature  of  Indiana  has  recently  enacted  a law 
allowing  the  Indianapolis  Park  Board  to  authorize  and  en- 
force rules  regarding  the  planting,  removal  and  trimming 
of  trees  on  streets  and  other  public  places.  As  a result  of 
this  power,  the  Park  Board  has  passed  a set  of  rules,  some 
of  the  provisions  of  which  are  as  follows : No  person  can 
trim,  remove  or  plant  a tree  without  the  permission  of  the 
city  forester,  and  any  one  who  desires  trees  or  shrubs  planted 
in  or  removed  from  certain  localities  must  deposit  money 
with  the  clerk  of  the  Park  Commissioners  to  cover  the  cost. 
In  regard  to  the  kind  of  trees  and  the  manner  of  planting 
the  rules  specify  as  follows:  “Trees  planted  in  the  streets 
of  the  city  of  Indianapolis  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty-five 
feet  apart,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  lot,  and  as  much 
farther  apart  as  may  be  directed  by  the  city  forester,  for 
different  varieties  of  trees,  and  all  trees  planted  must  be  of 
a stock  satisfactory  to  the  city  forester,  healthy  and  free 
from  scale.”  The  Board  will  employ  an  assistant  city  forester 
to  insure  the  enforcement  of  these  rules,  but  will  be  seriously 
handicapped  in  the  work  of  park  improvement  this  year  from 
the  fact  that  $26,659.65  had  to  be  taken  from  the  regular 
park  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  new  land 
for  Riverside  Park,  since  the  comptroller  refused  to  recom- 
mend an  extra  appropriation. 
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The  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  historical  “Plains 
of  Abraham,”  at  Quebec,  which  has  long  been  a subject  of 
litigation,  has  finally  been  settled,  and  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment has  voted  an  appropriation  of  $80,000  for  the  purchase 
of  the  property  from  the  nuns.  The  government  will  turn  it 
over  to  the  city  of  Quebec  for  a public  park. 

* * * 

The  commission,  consisting  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
Daniel  H.  Burnham,  and  Charles  F.  McKim,  authorized  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  study 
the  park  system  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  sail  for  Europe 
July  13  to  study  the  parks  of  European  cities.  They  will 
visit  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other 
capitals  and  will  meet  and  confer  with  government  landscape 
gardeners  in  the  old  world.  * 

* * ♦ 

The  Quincy  Boulevard  and  Park  Association,  Quincy,  111., 
has  planted  over  30,000  trees  and  shrubs  this  spring.  One 
hundred  different  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
planted  in  the  parks  and  squares,  and  President  Parker  will 
publish  a list  of  the  varieties,  showing  their  location.  Other 
improvements  to  be  made  include  a new  shelter  house  for 
Washington  Park. 

* * * 

The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission  has  purchased 
he  first  piece  of  land  on  the  Palisades  for  the  interstate  park 
authorized  by  the  legislatures  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
The  plot  purchased  is  a quarry  at  Coytesville.  The  owners 
had  been  taking  out  crushed  stone  from  the  quarry  for  ten 
years,  but  the  work  was  stopped  by  the  commission  last  De- 
cember. The  price  paid  by  the  commission  was  $132,500,  of 
which  $122,500  was  contributed  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

iii  lit 

The  Board  of  Public  Improvements,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
called  forth  much  heated  discussion  in  its  effort  to  have  two 
blocks  in  front  of  the  Union  Station  converted  into  a pub- 
lic park.  The  spot  has  become  an  eyesore  to  travelers,  and 
the  board  urges  its  conversion  into  a park  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  increase  the  value  of  surrounding  property,  and  lead 
to  desirable  improvements  in  the  neighborhood.  Those  op- 
posed to  the  plan  claim  that  the  city  has  not  the  money,  and 
that  the  park  would  be  a breeding  place  for  crime,  owing 
to  the  disreputable  locality. 

♦ * ♦ 

The  National  Biscuit  Co.,  Washington  boulevard  and 
Morgan  streets,  Chicago,  is  turning  a vacant  lot  adjoining 
its  factory  into  a park  for  the  use  of  its  employees.  The 
plot,  which  contains  44,000  square  feet,  is  being  covered  with 
grass,  and  planted  with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  Gravelled 
walks  will  be  laid  out,  and  the  whole  enclosed  with  a high 
iron  fence  covered  with  trailing  vines.  The  work  will  cost 
several  thousand  dollars,  and  is  to  be  completed  at  once. 
The  factory  has  500  employees,  300  of  whom  are  women  and 
girls. 

* * * 

Owing  to  a lack  of  money  for  park  purposes.  Director  Im- 
mel,  of  the  Department  of  Improvements,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  discharged  the  superintendent  and  other  employees  of  the 
city  park,  and  closed  it  until  funds  are  available.  The  park 
has  run  behind  in  its  finances  for  some  time,  and  was  very 
shabbily  kept.  Mr.  Immel  says  there  has  been  an  overdraft 


in  the  department  for  two  years,  and  that  the  retrenchment 
was  unavoidable. 

:|e  * * 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  Virginia  have  prepared  a peti- 
tion to  Congress,  asking  the  government  to  purchase  the  old 
Temple  farm,  near  Yorktown,  and  reserve  it  for  a national 
park.  This  farm  was  the  headquarters  of  Washington, 
Rochambeau  and  Lafayette  during  the  battle  of  Yorktown, 
and  contains  the  house  where  Washington  and  Cornwallis 
drew  up  the  articles  of  surrender.  A monument  erected  by 
Congress  to  commemorate  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
surrender  stands  near  this  house. 

* * * 

The  Park  Board  of  Baltimore  is  making  investigations 
preparatory  to  trying  the  experiment  of  growing  wild  flow- 
ers in  the  parks  in  natural  soil  taken  from  the  woods.  A 
committee  of  gardeners  and  park  superintendents  recently 
paid  a visit  to  the  country  home  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Whitridge. 
who  has  made  a study  of  transplanting  and  caring  for  wild 
plants  and  ferns.  His  method  has  been  to  gather  the  leafv 
soil  from  the  woods,  work  it  into  the  earth  at  his  own  place, 
and  then  transplant  the  flowers,  and  this  plan,  if  it  is  found 
practicable,  will  be  followed  by  the  park  authorities. 

* * * 

Des  Moines,  la.,  has  eleven  tracts  of  land  varying  in  size 
from  one-half  to  190  acres,  giving  a total  of  498.78  acres 
devoted  to  park  purposes.  The  total  cost  to  the  city  has 
been  $203,477.80,  which  with  maintenance  and  improvements, 
amounting  to  $86,505.83,  gives  a grand  total  of  $298,983.83. 
The  names  and  acres  of  the  principal  tracts  and  their  cost 
are  as  follows : Greenwood  Park,  87  acres,  $84,000 ; Wave- 
land  Park,  190  acres,  $36,000;  Grand  View  Park,  98  acres, 
$39,000;  Union  Park,  98.5  acres,  $98,000;  South  Park,  18 
acres,  $6,500.  A recent  survey  of  the  city  engineer  has  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  the  course  of  the  Des  Moines  river  is 
gradually  changing  and  has  swerved  200  feet  to  the  westward 
in  the  last  50  years.  This  will  materially  change  the  plans 
of  the  park  board  for  improving  the  river  front. 

* * * 

The  movement  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
national  forest  reserve  in  the  Appalachian  mountains,  at  the 
junction  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  has  re- 
cently been  furthered  by  the  enactment  of  legislation  by 
Tennessee  authorizing  the  sale  to  the  Federal  government  of 
forest  lands  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state.  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  have  already  passed  similar  measures. 
This  part  of  the  Appalachian  system  contains  the  highest 
mountains  east  of  the  Rockies,  43  of  them  reaching  an  alti- 
tude of  over  6,000  feet.  Prof.  Asa  Gray  found  here  a larger 
number  of  indigenous  trees  in  a trip  of  30  miles  than  in  trav- 
elling from  Turkey  to  England,  or  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  the  Rocky  mountain  plateau.  It  is  the  meeting  place 
of  the  distinctive  northern  and  southern  types  of  mountain 
flora.  The  trees  are  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  and  are 
said  to  be  the  finest  mixed  group  in  America.  The  tract 
proposed  for  park  purposes  lies  between  35  deg.  and  36  deg. 
north  latitude  and  82  deg.  and  85  deg.  west  longitude,  and  'S 
within  24  hours  ride  of  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  To- 
ledo and  the  chief  cities  of  the  Gulf  States  . The  wood- 
land in' most  of  this  region  can  now  be  bought  for  $i  an  acre, 
so  that  the  cost  would  not  be  great.  The  bill  introduced  at 
the  last  session  of  congress  in  both  houses  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  President, 
and  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Forest  Reservations. 
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The  New  York  legislature  has  recently  passed  an  act 
giving  to  the  trustees  of  the  new  Ellisburgh  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation authority  to  control  and  improve  the  old  and  much 
neglected  Ellisburgh  Cemetery.  The  old  cemetery  lies  adja- 
cent to  the  new  one,  and  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  being 
placed  under  the  same  management.  Part  of  the  land  was  do- 
nated by  Lyman  Ellis  in  1797. 

* * * 

The  United  Hebrew  congregation,  St.  Lojis,  Mo.,  has 
issued  $2,000  in  cemetery  bonds  to  its  members  and  lot  own- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  improving  Mt.  Olive  cemetery,  eight 
miles  northwest  of  St.  Louis.  The  bonds  are  200  in  num- 
ber and  will  be  sold  at  $10  each.  They  will  bear  3 per  cent 
interest  and  are  to  be  redeemed  at  the  rate  of  20  each  year. 
Over  half  of  them  have  been  sold,  and  the  funds  will  be  used 
for  needed  improvements. 

* * * 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  ap  • 
propriated  $15,000  to  purchase  a site  for  a burying  ground 
for  the  indigent  dead,  preferably  near  the  site  for  a munici- 
pal almshouse.  Sealed  proposals  have  been  advertised  for, 
and  if  sites  offered  are  not  on  a public  road,  the  right  of 
way  from  the  nearest  road  must  be  good  until  a street 
adjoining  the  site  shall  be  opened. 

* * 

The  city  attorney  of  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  has  brought  suit 
against  James  Gardner  for  the  cemetery  tax  of  $1,  which 
is  the  assessment  for  the  care  of  one  lot  for  one  year.  Sub- 
scriptions have  been  made  to  defray  the  costs  for  the  de- 
fendant, who  maintains  that  the  cemetery  board,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  has  no  power  to  levy  taxes.  This 
is  to  be  a test  case,  and  has  aroused  much  interest  in  the 
city.  In  a similar  suit  last  year,  which  reached  the  Circuit 
Court,  a decision  was  rendered  against  the  board,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  no  power  to  sue. 

* * * 

Bishop  Bonacum,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Catholic  Cem- 
etery at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  refused  to  allow  the  mother  of 
Edward  Cagney  to  remove  her  son’s  body  from  the  ceme- 
tery to  be  buried  beside  another  son  at  Platsmouth.  The 
deceased  had  expressed  a desire  to  be  buried  in  the  Lincoln 
Catholic  Cemetery,  and  as  ecclesiastical  law  regards  the 
wish  of  a dying  person  as  sacred,  the  Bishop  holds  that  his 
wish  should  be  respected.  The  cemetery  is  held,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  church,  in  the  name  of  the  Bishop  as 
personal  property,  and  the  matter  will  be  taken  into  the 
courts. 

* * * 

The  Greenwood  Cemetery  Association,  Galena,  111.,  has 
raised  among  the  lot  owners  a permanent  investment  or  trust 
fund  of  $2,764,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the 
care  of  lots.  Of  this  amount  $964.36  is  invested  in  real  es- 
tate (sexton’s  residence  and  lots),  the  balance  is  loaned  out 
on  interest.  The  annual  rent  from  the  real  estate  and  the 
interest  on  the  loan  has  been  used  in  keeping  the  lots  of  the 
investors  in  order.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  directors  is  that 
no  less  than  $35  should  be  received  for  the  perpetual  care  of 
a quarter  lot  or  less,  and  no  less  than  $50  for  a half  lot,  and 
no  less  than  $75  for  a full  lot,  leaving  the  owner  to  invest 
as  much  more  as  he  desires. 


In  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  against  the  Lexington 
Cemetery  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  Circuit  Court  has  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  County  Court,  which  had  decided 
that  the  cemetery’s  funds,  which  are  loaned  out  on  mort- 
gages, are  subject  to  taxation.  The  County  Court  consid- 
ered the  funds  as  separate  from  the  real  estate  and  as  not 
exempt  under  the  clause  in  the  constitution  exempting 
“places  of  burial  not  held  for  private  or  corporate  profit.” 
The  Circuit  Court  in  reversing  this  ruling  meets  with  popu- 
lar approval.  A similar  attempt  to  tax  the  funds  of  the 
cemetery  several  years  ago  aroused  much  indignation,  and 
caused  action  to  be  suspended  until  the  recent  litigation. 

* * * 

Additions  of  land  are  reported  to  the  following  ceme- 
teries this  month:  Greenwood,  Nazareth,  Pa.,  eight  acres, 
$1,800;  Ligonier,  Ind.,  17  acres;  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
congregations,  York,  Pa.,  10  acres;  Cypress  Lawn,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  two  50-acre  tracts,  $45,000;  Southwick, 
Mass.,  four  acres,  $600;  Bristol,  N.  H.,  20  acres  at  $100  an 
acre;  Elizabethtown,  Ind.,  14  acres;  Oakwood  cemetery, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  20  acres  of  sloping  ground  along  the 
banks  of  Silver  creek;  Shaul  cemetery,  Ottumwa,  la.,  20 
acres;  St.  Mary’s  German  Catholic  church,  Sharpsburg,  Pa., 
87  acres,  $15,000,  50  to  60  acres  to  be  sold,  and  the  rest  used 
for  cemetery  purposes;  Mackinaw,  111.,  two  acres. 

* * * 

Westwood  cemetery,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  the  resting  place  of 
many  of  the  builders  and  founders  of  Oberlin  College,  is 
working  to  establish  an  improvement  fund  of  $25,000  to  be 
used  for  perpetual  care  and  improvement  of  grounds.  Lack 
of  funds  has  hitherto  prevented  the  making  of  improve- 
ments which  the  natural  beauty  of  the  cemetery  make  worth 
while,  ’out  the  trustees  have  enlisted  the  aid  of  President 
John  Henry  Barrows  and  other  influential  citizens  and  ex- 
pect to  make  the  cemetery  the  attractive  spot  of  the  city. 
They  have  issued  a circular  appealing  to  the  people  of  the 
town  for  donations. 

* * * 

An  interesting  legal  question  pertaining  to  cemeteries 
has  been  aroused  by  the  damage  suit  of  David  Neff  against 
Miss  Hester  Ann  Neeley,  one  of  the  wealthiest  women  in 
central  Indiana.  Miss  Neeley  is  erecting  a costly  monu- 
ment to  her  parents  in  Mt.  Pleasant  Cemetery,  near  Dale- 
ville,  and  one  of  the  stones  toppled  over  and  injured  the 
young  son  of  Mr.  Neff.  The  question  involved  is  whether 
or  not  a cemetery  is  public  ground,  and  whether  the  law 
affords  the  same  protection  against  accidents  as  it  would  in 
a public  highway. 

* * * 

Proposed  cemetery  improvements  to  be  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer  are  the  following:  Penn  Yan,  N. 
Y.,  laying  a flag  walk,  $1,000.  * * * McLean  county  cem- 
etery, Bloomington,  111.,  will  build  a waiting  room,  con- 
struct a new  entrance,  and  purchase  a horse  mower.  * * * 

Rangeley,  Me.,  has  appropriated  $1,600  for  the  building  of 
a receiving  vault,  and  the  purchasing  of  additional  land. 

* * * Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  to  erect 

a greenhouse  103x26  feet,  similar  in  design  to  the  one  con- 
structed in  1899.  The  'floor'  will'  be  of  concrete  and  the 
cellar  will  be  used  for  storage.  * * . * The  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  have  secured  permission  to  beautify  Home 
Cemetery,  Higginsville,  Mo.,  and  have  let  the  contract  for 
a new  fence.  * * * Slate  Hill  Cemetery  Association, 

Goshen,  N.  Y.,  is  to  build  a new  stone  fence  around  the 
cemetery,  and  is  considering  the  erection  of  a receiving 
vault. 
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Wildwood  Cemetery,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  laid  out  a 
driveway  enclosing  a new  plot  of  ground  to  be  known  as 
the  “lawn  section.”  All  lots  purchased  in  the  new  section 
must  be  level  with  the  plot  and  sodded  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  lawn  plan;  headstones  must  be  of  uniform  size,  and  no 
foot  stones  or  corner  stones  will  be  permitted;  lots  are  to 
be  perpetually  cared  for  without  extra  charge.  Wildwood 
embraces  lOO  acres  of  ground,  and  is  controlled  by  a non- 
dividend-paying corporation;  all  profits  go  for  improvement 
and  maintenance,  and  the  officers  and  trustees  receive  no 
pay.  The  company  has  an  invested  surplus  of  $23,726.18,  and 
has  had  a total  of  7,000  interments.  A new  chapel  has 
recently  been  built. 

* * * 

The  trustees  of  Ferncliff  Cemetery,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
have  passed  a resolution  requiring  lot  owners  to  remove 
from  the  graves  all  bottles,  glasses,  jars,  and  all  other  glass 
or  earthenware  vessels  used  as  receptacles  for  flowers,  and 
on  the  lot  owners’  failure  to  do  so  have  authorized  the  su- 
perintendent to  remove  such  articles.  This  resolution  was 
at  first  interpreted  to  mean  that  friends  could  not  place 
flowers  on  graves  in  the  cemetery,  but  the  trustees  have 
explained  that  it  only  means  that  flowers  must  be  placed 
in  ornamental  vases  or  receptacles  that  would  not  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  grounds.  It  was  passed  to  remedy  the  abuse 
of  placing  broken  and  repulsive  pottery  on  the  graves, 
which  had  become  such  a nuisance  that  the  superintendent 
had  hauled  out  of  the  cemetery  last  fall  15  cart  loads  of 
bottles,  broken  pots,  dishes,  jars  and  cast-off  kitchen  uten- 
sils that  had  been  placed  upon  graves  as  receptacles  for 
flowers.  The  trustees  have  further  provided  that  planting  of 
flowers  must  be  done  by  cemetery  attaches  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  indiscriminate  digging  up  of  the  cemetery. 

* * * 

The  Lutheran  Cemetery  Association,  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
which  had  appealed  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  per- 
mission to  operate  a cemetery,  after  having  been  refused  by 
the  local  board  of  health,  is  said  to  have  interred  a body  in 
the  proposed  cemetery  before  the  state  board  rendered  its 
decision.  The  town  council  granted  the  cemetery  authorities 
permission  to  establish  the  burial  ground,  in  a resolution 
providing  that  the  board  of  health  must  concur  before  the 
ordinance  could  become  operative.  The  health  board  re- 
fused to  concur,  and  the  cemetery  people  appealed  to  the 
state  board.  A secret  burial  has  been  made  on  the  tract 
in  the  meanwhile,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  an  attempt  to  test 
the  power  of  the  board  to  block  the  franchise  after  it  had 
been  granted  by  the  town  council. 

* * * 

The  incorporators  of  the  new  Graceland  Cemetery,  New 
Castle,  Ind.,  are  trying  to  induce  the  lot  owners  in  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  which  has  become  involved  in  a lawsuit  to 
transfer  their  interests  to  the  new  cemetery  rather  than  try 
to  get  possession  of  Greenwood,  which  has  only  a few  de- 
sirable lots  left.  Many  of  the  incorporators  of  Graceland 
are  interested  in  the  old  cemetery.  The  management  of 
Graceland  have  arranged  to  spend  from  $35,000  to  $50,000 
improving  the  grounds  during  the  first  year.  Since  the 
incorporation,  September,  1900,  they  have  built  three  rustic 
bridges,  laid  out  and  partly  filled  2,500  feet  of  driveway, 
built  a reservoir  of  4,000  barrels  capacity,  laid  out  4,000  feet 
of  water  pipe,  and  spent  $2,500  on  the  lake.  They  will  set 
aside  10  cents  per  foot  of  all  lots  sold  as  a perpetual  care 
fund  until  it  amounts  to  $40,000. 


CATHOLIC  CEMETERIES  IN  AMERICA. 

In  an  extended  article  in  the  “Vatican  and  Catholic  Star,” 
Mr.  Richard  R.  Elliott  gives  the  results  of  a study  of  Cath- 
olic cemeteries  in  America  which  makes  interesting  and  in- 
structive reading  for  any  one  connected  with  cemeteries. 
Catholic  or  Protstant.  The  two  Catholic  cemeteries  of  es- 
pecial note  for  the  extent  of  territory,  and  magnitude  and 
success  of  their  work  are  Calvary  in  New  York  and  Calvary 
in  St.  Louis.  Calvary,  New  York,  located  in  Blissville,  Long 
Island  City,  8 miles  from  the  center  of  New  York  City,  is 
50  years  old,  and  embraces  300  acres  of  territory.  It  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  St.  Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral,  of  which  Archbishop  Corrigan  is  president. 
It  has  had,  in  its  comparatively  short  history,  a total  of 
800,000  interments,  and  45  per  cent  of  the  burials  in  New 
York  take  place  within  its  borders.  A characteristic  feature 
of  Calvary,  as  of  all  Catholic  cemeteries,  is  the  provision 
made  for  the  poor  and  destitute.  Of  the  18,275  interments 
in  1899,  ten  per  cent  were  buried  in  free  graves.  A force  of 
150  workmen  is  employed  and  the  expenditures  for  labor 
amount  to  $110,000  annually.  The  lawn  plan  had  not  come 
into  general  use  when  Calvary  was  developed,  so  that  it  has 
never  been  the  rule  there. 

Calvary,  of  St.  Louis,  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Louis,  but  is  managed  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  laity  of  the  city.  It  is  the  largest  Catholic  cemetery 
in  the  country,  comprising  450  acres,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  arranged.  It  has  been  developed  and  beautified  by 
Superintendent  Matthew  P.  Brazill,  C.  E.  The  average  an- 
nual record  of  interments  during  the  last  decade  is  2,500, 
of  which  1,000  are  in  single  and  free  graves.  It  ranks  with 
the  New  York  cemetery  in  its  charitable  work,  and  sets 
aside  a portion  of  its  surplus  funds  for  the  support  of  Cath- 
olic orphans.  The  lesson  which  the  writer  emphasizes 
throughout  is  that  of  the  superiority  of  lay  management  over 
that  of  the  clergy.  The  better  managed  and  more  modern 
cemeteries  owe  their  success  to  lay  management.  As 
models  of  thoroughly  modern  cemeteries  under  lay  control 
the  writer  takes  St.  Agnes  Cemetery,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  St. 
Agnes,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Mount  Elliott  and  Mount  Olivet, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Calvary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  St.  Agnes, 
Albany,  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  developed  on  modern 
principles.  It  is  situated  midway  between  Albany  and  Troy 
on  high  ground,  having  excellent  facilities  for  drainage. 
Mount  Elliott,  Detroit,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  to  be  op- 
erated exclusively  under  lay  management.  Mount  Olivet  is 
a newer  one,  thoroughly  progressive  in  its  methods,  and  is 
under  the  same  management  as  Mount  Elliott.  Its  grounds 
are  being  developed  by  Mr.  John  Reid,  23  years  superintend- 
ent of  Mount  Elliott.  St.  Agnes,  Syracuse,  is  situated  in 
territory  of  great  natural  beauty  in  the  Onondaga  Valley  and 
is  modeled  on  the  same  progressive  lines  as  the  others. 

Mr.  Elliott  sums  up  the  results  of  his  study  in  the  follow- 
ing significant  paragraphs: 

“In  view  of  the  scandals  and  abuse  resulting  from  the  mis- 
management of  Catholic  ‘burying  grounds,’  heretofore,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  next  Plenary  Council  should 
enact  that  the  burial  places  of  Catholic  dead  be  relegated 
to  the  custody  of  the  laity;  and  that  all  cemeteries  under  the 
control  of  religious  corporations  or  church  functionaries 
should  be  transferred  to  lay  trusts,  duly  incorporated.” 

* * =|:  “The  highest  praise  which  can  be  rendered  the  en- 
semble of  the  Catholic  cemeteries  in  the  United  States,  is 
their  charitable  provision  for  the  burial  of  the  poor,  which 
in  operation  absorbs  large  areas  of  ground  and  involves 
great  expense.” 
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action  to  save  the  non-agricultural  for- 
est lands  of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Mountains  from  destruction.  The  work 
will  be  taken  up  at  the  next  Congress, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  association  is 
urgently  in  need  of  funds.  Subscrip- 
tions can  be  sent  to  Dr.  C.  P.  Ambler, 
Treasurer,  P.  O.  Drawer  666,  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

Superintendent  Edward  W.  Mitchell, 
of  Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  Medford. 
Mass.,  writes  concerning  the  method  of 
recording  burials  adopted  by  that  cem- 
etery, enclosing  specimens  of  interment 
cards,  lot  cards,  and  of  certificates  of 
burial,  which  are  deposited  by  the  cem- 
etery officials  with  the  city  health  au- 
thorities. The  interment  card  is  filled 
out  for  every  body  placed  in  the  tomb, 
and  should  the  interment  be  in  other 
than  single  graves,  the  record  is  also 
made  on  the  lot  card,  giving  grave 


number,  name,  date  of  interment  and 
age.  The  returning  of  a certificate  of 
burial  to  the  health  office,  the  Oak 
Grove  officials  believe,  is  a distinctive 
feature  of  their  plan. 

In  the  next  issue,  in  the  adv.  of  the 
Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co.,  of 
Cleveland,  will  appear  a cut  showing  a 
34x90-inch  burglar  proof  steel  vault 
with  a cedar  slab,  copper-lined  casket 
and  body  weighing  over  200  pounds,  be- 
ing lowered,  and  also  the  same  device 
with  a 3-6  casket,  showing  its  adjusta- 
bility to  extreme  sizes. 


“What  Is  A Kindergarten,”  by  Geo. 
Hansen,  Landscape  Architect,  Berkeley, 
Cal. ; Elder  & Shepard,  San  Francisco  ; 
price,  75  cents.  This  little  book  is 
written  to  teach  the  importance  of  na- 
ture in  the  equipment  and  development 
of  the  kindergarten.  The  author  ap- 
proaches his  subject  with  the  enthusi- 
asm of  one  who  loves  his  work,  tem- 
nered  by  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
landscape  gardener.  Its  pages  are  filled 
with  practical  suggestions  for  laying  out 
kindergarten  grounds,  accompanied  by 
nine  diagrams  showing  details  of  plant- 
ing and  arrangement  on  lots  of  differ- 
ent sizes.  Some  of  the  sections  of  par- 
ticular interest  are:  “Sidewalk  Trees,” 
“Flowering  Shrubs,”  “Vines  and 
Climbers,”  “Perennial  Border,”  “Care  of 
Plants  and  Grounds,”  etc.  Attractively 
bound  and  illustrated. 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  Vol.  2,  No.  6;  issued  May  27, 
TQOi,  and  index  to  Vol.  i.  Reports  of 
Committees  and  Officers,  and  botanical 
contributions  illustrated  with  21  plates, 
as  follows : “Propagation  of  Lysima- 
chia  Terrestris.”  by  D.  T.  Mac  Dougal ; 
“The  Mimosaceal  of  the  Southeastern 
States,”  by  John  K.  Small : “Four  Con- 
tributions to  the  Botany  of  the  Yukon 
Territory,”  bv  Marshall  A.  Howe,  R.  S. 
Williams.  L.  M.  Underwood,  N.  L.  Brit- 
ton and  P.  A.  Rydberg;  “The  Oakes  of 
the  Continental  Divide  North  of  Mex- 
ica.”  by  P.  A.  Rydberg. 

Cave  Hill  Cemetery  Co..  Louisville. 
Ky.,  Charter,  By-Laws,  and  Rules  and 
Regulations  and  Charter  of  Cave  Hill 
Investment  Co.  A book  of  72  pages,  sub- 
stantially bound  in  cloth  containing  a 
history  of  the  cemetery  and  its  charter, 
and  all  legislation,  state  and  municipal, 
affecting  it.  Also  an  excellent  map,  5 
feet  bv  3 feet,  showing  location  of  lots 
by  numbers. 

Pine  Grove  Cemetery.  Lynn.  Mass., 
Rules,  Regulations  and  General  Infor- 
mation, together  with  a Directory  of 
Paths.  Avenues,  and  I>ot  Owners,  igoo. 
A book  of  114  nages.  handsomely  hound 
in  cloth,  and  illustrated  with  half-tone 
views  of  cemetery  scenery. 

Twentieth  Century  Memorial  to  Lot 
Owners  of  Glenwood  Cemetery,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Historical  Account.  Re- 
cent Improvements,  Charter  and 
Amendments.  Rules  and  Regulations, 
financial  statements,  and  man,  embodied 
in  a handsome,  wed-arranged  book  of  40 
pages.  Attractively  bound  in  brown 
and  gold,  and  profusely  illustrated  with 
half  tones. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
showing  the  operations,  expenditures, 


and  condition  of  the  Institution  for  the 
year  1899;  671  pages;  Government 
printing  office. 

The  Kensico  Cemetery,  New  York,  N. 
Y.  Annual  Report  to  the  Lot  Owners 
for  1900,  with  Rules  and  Regulations. 
Contains  list  of  lot  owners,  and  infor- 
mation of  value  to  visitors  to  cemeteries, 
as  well  as  those  connected  with  them. 
Handsomely  bound  and  illustrated  with 
half  tones. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Highways,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Published  by  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Public  Works.  Contains  sections  on 
“Provincial  Co-operation,”  “Roads  and 
Agriculture,”  “The  Township  Road  Sys- 
tem,” and  statistics  and  information  of 
the  highways  of  Ontario.  Illustrated. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Park  Commis- 
sioners’ Report  for  1900.  Reports  of 
Officers,  Financial  Statements,  Histor- 
ical sketch,  and  contributed  articles  on 
the  birds  and  the  flora  of  Forest  Park. 
Neatly  bound  in  cloth  and  illustrated 
with  half-tones. 

Mount  Royal  Cemetery,  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny,  Pa.  Descriptive  illustrated 
booklet,  handsomely  bound  in  purple 
and  gold.  Containing  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations, Statistics  and  information  and 
map  of  cemetery. 

Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  Canada,  on  Exper- 
imental Farms,  printed  by  order  of  Par- 
liament ; price  35  cents ; contains  reports 
of  the  Director,  the  Agriculturist,  the 
Horticulturist,  the  Chemist,  the  Ento- 
mologist and  Botanist,  the  Poultry  Man- 
ager, and  the  Superintendents  of  Ex- 
perimental Farms  at  Nappan,  N.  S., 
Brandon,  Man.,  Indian  Head,  N.  W.  T., 
and  Agassiz,  B.  C. 

Articles  of  Association  of  the  West- 
wood  Cemetery,  Oberlin.  O.,  together 
with  revised  By-Laws,  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations, list  of  lot  owners  and  map.  Half- 
tone illustrations  of  cemetery  views. 

The  Propaganda  for  Nitrate  of  Soda ; 
John  A.  Myers,  12  John  St.,  New  York 
City.  Twelve  pamphlets  on  the  “Use  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  in  Horticulture  and 
Gardening.” 

Prospectus  of  Fern  Dale  Cemetery, 
Cloversville  and  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  1901. 
Neatly  illustrated  and  bound. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  other  officials  of  the  village  of 
Morgan  Park,  111.,  for  the  year  ending 
April  16,  1901.  Illustrated. 

Thirty-first  annual  report  of  the  Buf- 
falo Park  Commissioners,  January,  1901. 
Complete  financial  statements  and  re- 
''”’'ts  of  all  officers.  An  orderly  and 
systematic  statement  of  the  park  affairs 
of  Buffalo. 

Manchester  - in  - the-Mountains,  Ver- 
mont. An  illustrated  descriotive  booklet 
issued  by  the  Manchester  Development 
Association.  Copies  sent  on  request  to 
Secretary. 

Riverview  Cemetery,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Historical  and  descriptive  booklet,  neatly 
printed  and  illustrated  with  half-tones. 


Trade  Literature,  Etc.,  Reteived. 

With  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Peony 
display  at  the  nurseries  of  P.  S.  Peter- 
son & Sons,  Chicago,  comes  an  instruc- 
tive circular  on  “Peonies  and  Their 
Cultivation,”  by  Wm.  A.  Peterson,  re- 
nrinted  from  the  Cyclopedia  of  Amer- 
ican Horticulture.  Mr.  Peterson  is 
an  authority  on  this  subjeect  and  any- 
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one  wishing  a copy  of  the  circular  will 
receive  it  on  application.  Hundreds 
of  peonies  are  now  in  bloom  at  the 
Peterson  nurseries  and  visitors  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  the  grounds. 

Julian  Scholl  & Co.,  126  Liberty  St., 
New  York,  Descriptive  catalogue  of 
steam,  horse  and  hand  rollers,  for  golf 
links,  parkways,  private  grounds,  etc. 
Neatly  illustrated  with  half-tones. 

Hobson  & Co.,  props.,  “The  North- 
ampton Works,”  Tatamy,  Pa.  List  No. 
ri/.  descriptive  of  the  Hobson  dumping 
carts.  Illustrated. 

“Successful  Summer  Planting,”  from 
Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Germantown, 
"lelphia,  Pa.  A concise,  readable, 
and  instructive  little  booklet,  well  illus- 
trated, giving  directions  for  planting 
from  their  well-known  pot-grown  stock. 


STEAM  ROLLERS  STONE  CRUSHERS 


JULIAN  SCHOLL  & CO.,  126  Liberty  St„  NEW  YORK 

Cypress  Hot=Bed  Sash  and  Frames 

Mdaptecl  for  GroiA/lrig  V/egetaloles,  Vfiolets,  Etc. 


Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 
Neat,  illustrated  booklet,  showing  actual 
working  of  the  folding  casket-lowering 
device.  Also  illustrated  book  of  too 
testimonials  from  funeral  directors. 


HOBSON'S  aP«';\”sHTp  ROLLERS 


Twenty  Sizes — all  weights  from  2,200 
to  10,000  lbs.  Also  Pony  Path  and 
Lawn  Rollers  in  great  variety. 

Low  rates  of  freight  from  our  works,  TATAMT,  PA., 
to  all  points.  Write  for  our  New  List,  No.  119, 
HOBSON  & CO.,  Manufacturers, 

16  STATE  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


“THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.” 


SUPERIOR  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 


FREIGHT  ALLOWANCE  covers  freight  to  most  Eastern  and  Middle  States 
Estimates  furnished  for  CYPRESS  GREENHOUSE  MATERIAL 

fityWe  make  Special  Greenhouse  Putty 

Greenhouse  Construction  Catalog^ue:  also  Greenhouse  Heating-  and  Ventilating  Catalogue 
mailed  from  New  York  OflBce  on  receipt  of  five  cents  postage  for  each. 


Lord  & Burnham  Co. 


GENERAL  OEEICE  AND  WORKS,  IrvIngton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  St.  James  Bldg. .Broadway  & 26th  St.,N.Y 


Mention  this  paper. 


Psonias 


Are  Now 


And  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  time  to  make  selection.  Come  and  see  several  hundred  named 
varieties  in  bloom.  Send  us  your  address  for  helpful  cultural  hints  and  notes  on  Paeonias. 

P.  S.  PETERSON  & SON,  170  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111. 
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THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERI/NG  DEVICE 


is  jfuaranteed  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  practical.  The  illustrations  represent  the  latest  improvements. 


CUT  No.  1. 


AH  jobbers  in  Undertakers*  Supplies  are 
authorized  agents  for  our  device. 


CUT  No.  1 represents  the  device  in  its  small- 
est dimensions,  79  in.  by  20  in.,  and  largest  dimen- 
sions 90  in.  by  34  in.  Any  size  desired  is  obtainable 
between  the  two  extremes.  We  furnish  the  best 
center  detacher  in  the  market. 


CUT  No.  2. 


CUT  No.  2 shows  the  extension  device  ex- 
tended to  its  largest  dimensions  with  eight  full 
grown  men,  besides  a plank  which  weighed  at  least 
200  lbs.,  for  the  men  to  stand  on.  This  is  no  test 
of  its  strength. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  used  a device  will  readily 
comprehend  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from 
our  latest  improvement.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it 
is  supplied  with  the  double  brake,  each  acting  in- 
dependently of  the  other.  We  now  claim  the  earth 
for  lowering  devices,  and  solicit  an  opportunity 
to  send  to  any  responsible  party,  subject  to 
approval. 


In  addition  to  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  from  a device  that 
can  be  changed  to  any  desired 
size,  we  have  the  lightest,  strongs 
est,  the  most  substantial  made, 
and  the  only  device  with  which 
the  Casket  can  be  raised  from 
the  grave  as  well  as  lowered. 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  Dec.  21st,  1900. 
The  Bomgardner  Lowering 
Device  Co., 

Gentlemen;— I have  tried  and  tested 
your  device  in  every  way,  and  con- 
sider it  the  best  on  the  market  to-day. 
I have  tried  both  of  the  other  stand- 
ard makes,  and  find  yours  to  give  the 
best  service,  and  have  returned  the 
other  two. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  Whitaker. 

Sup’t  River  View  Cemetery. 


THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE  CO., 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


5TUDEBAKER  “JUNIOR”  SPRINKLER 


ESPECIALLY 

FOR 

park  anb 
Cemcteri? 
Spdnklino. 


USEFUL, 

PRACTICAL, 

INEXPENSIVE. 

Pump  Attachment  for 

Spraying  Flowers, 
Shrubs  and  Trees. 

The  Price  will  sell  it. 
Write. 


Capacity  52  Gallons.  Can  be  handled  by  man  or  boy  as  easily  as  a wheelbarrow. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Go.,  carnages,  wagons,  sprinklers,  SOUTHJEND, 
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The  Latest  and 
Best 


NEW  MODEL 

“Easy” 

Lawn  Mower 


The  only  Mower  made  that  will  cut  Borders, 
Mounds,  Terraces  and  all  kinds  of  uneven 


HITCHINQS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  ol  X X 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 


The  hig’hest  awards  received  at  the  World’s  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heatin^r  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


surfaces  with  the  same  ease  and  efficiency  as 
the  smoothest  lawn. 


233  MERCER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Advantages  : 

Front  cut.  Steel  Open  Roller.  Noiseless  in 
operation.  Mows  Terraces,  Mounds,  Borders 
and  close  to  Walls  and  Fences.  Detachable 
Handle.  Hooking  Knives,  easily  sharpened. 
Does  not  leave  the  lawn  streaked.  Mower  al- 
ways runs  on  cut  portion  of  the  lawn.  Seven 
sizes  for  hand  use. 

BLAIR  MANF6.  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 


108-114  Liberty  St., 


Reservoir 

Iron 

Vases  a"** 

LAWN  SEHEES 

Manufactured  by 

McDonald 

Brothers 

COLUMBUS,  0. 


Send  for  our  1901  Catalogue. 


1 GOOD  BOOKS.  S 

2 Sent  on  receipt  of priee^po^tpaid^hy  R,  u 
^ Hai^hty  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago*  Hk 


SPRAYING  FOR  PROFIT.  A practical  hand  book 
of  the  best  methods.  20c. 

QUARTER  ACRE  POSSIBILITIES.  Nutter.  Il- 
lustrates how  to  improve  the  home  surroundings  in 
an  artistic  manner.  $1. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  Waugh.  A treatise 
on  general  principles  of  out-door  art.  150  pages. 
Illustrated.  50c. 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

The  Grave  Markers  are  3 inches  in  diameter,  made  of 
solid  concrete,  with  a surface  nearly  white.  Guar- 
anteed for  any  number  of  years.  Also  made 
3%  in  diameter  to  order.  In  use  on 
twenty  different  cemeteries. 

Portland  Cement  Lot  Markers 


These  Markers  are  8x10  inches,  and  10  inches  long.  Made  to  order  wdth  num- 
bers on,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  stone.  Guaranteed  to 
outlast  any  stone  except  granite. 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  OF  CEMETERY  SPECIALTIES,  ADDRESS 


LEO.  G.  HAASE, 


Oak  Park,  111. 


UNION  CURBING  DEVICE,  fend.ng. 


NOW  IN  USE  IN  MORE 
THAN  FIFTY  OF  THE 
BEST  CEMETERIES  OF 
THE  COUNTRY. 

This  device  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  curbing  of 
graves  in  cemetery  work. 
It  is  adjustable  to  all  sizes, 
from  four  feet  to  eight 
feet  in  length,  and  from 
two  feet  to  four  feet  in 
width.  With  it,  it  is  no 
trouble  to  excavate  a 
grave  next  to  or  between 
other  graves,  or  in  the 
loosest  of  earth. 


Your  Curbing  Device 
is  all  you  claim  for  it,  and 
should  be  in  every  ceme- 
tery.— W.  Wiswall,  Supt. 
Mount  Hope,  Chicago,  111. 

Your  Device  is  all 
right,  and  just  what  we 
needed  for  years  in  our 
cemetery  w’ork. — Win.  H. 
Kirkpatrick,  Sexton  of 
Locust  Hill,  Evansville, 
lud. 

For  descriptive  circu- 
lar and  price  write 


THE  WATER  GARDEN.  Tricker.  Describes  all 
operations  from  growing  plants  in  tubs  to  the  larg- 
est water  garden.  Illustrated,  $2. 

HOW  TO  PLAN  THE  HOME  GROUNDS.  Par- 
sons. Sets  forth  basic  principles  for  beautifying 
home  and  other  grounds.  Practical.  Illustrated. 
240  pages.  $1. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  Parsons.  Sugges- 
tions for  Lawns,  Parks,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers  and 
Foliage,  Ponds  and  Lakes.  300  pages.  Illustrated. 
53.00. 


F.  C.  RHEUBOTTOM,  union  city,  Michigan, 


KHseiman  Ornament  at  FencBm 

Excels  in  strength,  beauty  and  aurabllity.  Made  of  steel 
and  iron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  60  Designs.  Catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  Bozo  108  Muncle,  Ind. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water- works,  Sewerag'e,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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Advertisements,  litnited  to  five  lines,  'will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion,  7 'words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


Wanted  a position  as  superintendent 
of  cemetery.  Six  years’  experience; 
have  given  the  work  practical  and  sepa- 
rate study.  Can  give  good  references. 
Address  M.  M.,  care  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery. 

Young  man  seeks  position  as  gar- 
dener on  large  private  place  or  institu- 
tion. Twelve  years’  experience  in  all 
branches  pertaining  to  the  trade;  have 
been  under  some  of  the  best  men  in 
their  respective  lines.  First  class  ref- 
erences as  to  ability  and  character. 
Single  man;  german.  Address  J.  W. 
S.,  care  Park  and  Cemetera'. 

Position  wanted  as  Cemetery  Superin- 
tendent by  a member  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S. ; 
have  had  several  years’  experience,  and 
am  now  in  charge  of  an  incorporated 
cemetery;  best  of  references  to  charac- 
ter and  ability.  Address  American,  care 
Park  and  Cemetery 


Half  Enough  Water... 


Is  quite  enough  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  handsome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 


RIDER  OR  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  PUMPS 


Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  building  of  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 


Catalogue  “P”  on  application 
to  nearest  store. . 


RIDER-ERIGSSON  ENGINE  GO. 


20  Coftlandt  St,,  New  York,  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  692  Craig  St,,  Montreal,  P,  Q, 
22 A Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N,  S.  W,  Teniente^Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


IS  MUCH  Mmt  mi 


s 

HAN  PINE. 


MAsm  Bms 


.i  OP  ToM 


(HtjU>»rGER. 


REENHOUS 

j AND  OfUtll  »UIUIW«  MATERIAL.  J 

k "cypbesIs 


TO^^n<r  special  Greeofwios^taijcolftr. 


Srean^  fumbejl-  (b.,^ 


FERN  LITERATURE.  All  who  enjoy  read 

fernsshould  have  the  FERN  BULLETIN 

The  only  journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thingf  lor  the  beg’inner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris. 
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perfect  specimens  with  good  heads  and  perfectly  straight  trunks. 
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STRONG  FIELD  GROWN  CLUMPS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS 
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t 

t 
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<AN  IMPORTANT  The  severe  heated  term  through 

‘PHASE  OF  which  we  have  been  passing,  al- 

PERPETUAL  CARE.  , , , - , , 

most  unprecedented  as  it  has  been 

in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  has  exerted  a more 
or  less  baneful  influence  in  all  classes  of  cemeteries. 
In  the  small  local  burial  ground  it  has  parched  vege- 
tation to  the  extent  of  depriving  it  of  all  semblance  of 
beauty,  and  rendered  the  barrenness  still  more  appar- 
ent. In  the  large  cemeteries  its  efiects  are  also  to  be 
distinctly  seen,  especially  where  water  facilities  are  not 
provided  for  all  sections.  But  a trip  through  our  large 
cemeteries  point  this  lesson  : that  such  section  and  lots 
that  have  been  placed  under  perpetual  care  display 
care ; it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  the  cemetery  corpora- 
tion or  authorities  to  maintain  such  lots  under  the  best 
possible  conditions  at  all  times,  and  while  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  of  climatic  variableness,  it  may  be 
practically  inopportune  to  maintain  a standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  care  of  the  grounds  throughout,  those 
under  deed  of  perpetual  care  demand  first  attention. 
This  is  a point  for  all  lot  owners  to  consider,  who 
have  not  set  aside  funds  for  the  purpose.  It  is  an 
excellent  and  becoming  investment  and  saves  all 
anxiety  at  all  seasons  in  connection  with  the  care  and 
appearance  of  the  family  burial  plot. 


cA  NEGLECTED 
PASTURE. 


A more  or  less  intimate  under- 
standing of  the  tendency  of  the 
workers  in  the  cause  of  outdoor  improvements  im- 
presses one  with  the  idea  that  there  is  a missing  link 


in  the  chain  of  co-operative  endeavor.  A general  view 
of  the  situation  in  relation  to  the  field  of  educational 
work  suggests  that  it  is  mainly  confined  to  improving 
the  conditions  of  the  working  classes,  by  those  blessed 
with  time  and  money  for  the  undertaking;  whereas, 
the  great  middle  class  appears  to  be  neglected  and  neg- 
lectful. Thus  the  most  promising  field  is  overlooked, 
most  promising  because  it  has  the  elements  of  stability 
within  its  body  and,  generally  speaking,  education  to 
a])preciate  the  desirability  of  the  work.  There  is  an 
unfortunate  tendency  in  our  woman’s  clubs  to  discrim- 
inate in  favor  of  those  of  higher  culture  and  conse- 
quently, generally,  of  larger  means,  thus  maintaining 
a line  quite  as  unyielding  because  of  reciprocal  inde- 
pendence as  the  abused  color  line.  Outdoor  art  must 
be  of  general  culture  or  it  loses  its  value,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  apostles  of  the  work,  really  sincere  in 
their  endeavor,  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  the  great  body  of  citizens  alluded  to,  and  carry 
the  longing  and  love  of  beautiful  surroundings 
through  all  the  so-styled  social  strata. 


THE  "DISPOSAL  In  the  transformation  of  old  dis- 

OF  OLD  used  burial  grounds  into  public 

HEADSTONES.  , • 1 1 1 

parks,  a serious  problem  that  con- 
fronted those  engaged  in  the  work  was  what  to  do 
with  the  old  headstones.  That  the  question  is  a serious 
one  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  at  the  Milwau- 
kee convention  of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art 
Association  a case  was  referred  to  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, in  which  two  applications  had  been  made  from 
abroad  relative  to  certain  burials  made  in  the  grounds, 
after  they  had  been  taken  over  for  park  purposes. 
Happily,  the  exact  information  was  on  record,  the  gen- 
tleman in  charge  of  the  work  having  had  accurate 
surveys  and  records  made  of  every  detail  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves  prior  to  inception  of  active  work. 
The  most  popular  and  safer  course  seems  to  be  to  lay 
all  headstones  and  such  memorials  flat  upon  the  actual 
graves  to  which  they  belong  and  to  make  every  pos- 
sible record  of  location  and  of  whatever  information 
can  be  secured.  The  grading  material  can  then  be 
filled  in  over  them,  and  should  legal  or  other  cause 
require  them  to  be  unearthed,  the  task  would  be  an 
eas}^  one.  The  suggestion  also  applies  to  disowned 
graves  and  headstones  wherever  located. 


FORESTRY  IN  The  denudation  of  the  forests  in 

THE  SOUTH.  Xorth  has  for  a long  time 

past  turned  the  attention  of  the  lumlrering  interests 
to  the  vast  timber  lands  of  the  South,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  timely  interest  in  forestry  matters,  which  is 
taking  hold  of  the  countr}’,  similar  conditions  must 
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soon  have  prevailed  in  that  latitnde — conditions  which 
have  forced  the  attention  of  the  government,  and  such 
statesmen  as  have  ability  enough  to  look  ahead  inteh 
ligently.  It  was  a gratifying  note  that  was  struck  by 
[Mrs.  Sarah  Webb  Maury,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  her 
address  at  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  American 
Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association,  during  its  recent 
Milwaukee  convention,  when  she  said  that  the  forestry 
work  of  the  Louisville  women’s  clubs  “is  the  greatest 
triumph  of  forestry  the  South  has  even  known.”  It 
is  to  be  hoped  and  expegted  that  an  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  this  important  subject  may  spread 
throughout  all  sections  of  the  South,  and  that  the 
work  of  the  government,  supplemented  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations,  Biltmore,  the  Appala- 
chian Forest  Reserve,  the  coming  Charleston  Exposi- 
tion and  the  intelligent  energy  of  the  women  of  Louis- 
ville and  its  other  great  cities,  may  encourage  a prac- 
tical knowledge  and  adaptation  of  forestry  in  the  in- 
terests of  both  the  aesthetic  and  material  welfare  of 
the  common  country. 

MILWAUKEE  CON-  The  saying  goes  that  comparisons 

VENTION  OF  THE  odious,  and  yet  one  side  or  the 

cA.T.  ANDO.cA.cA.  ^ u • v 

other  generally  gains  by  compar- 
ison. When,  however,  the  application  is  made  to  an 
annually  recurring  convention,  with  the  result  in  favor 
of  the  latest  occurrence,  it  at  least  denptes  progress, 
and  by  inference  that  the  work  and  results  remove  all 
odiousness  from  the  comparison.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly true  of  the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association,  held  at  IMilwau- 
kee  June  26-28;  for  the  amount  of  work  accomplished, 
influences  wielded,  general  results  and  promises  for 
the  future  stamp  this,  the  fifth  annual  gathering,  by  far 
the  most  important  yet  held.  Two  causes  at  least  have 
influenced  this — the  convention  city,  Milwaukee,  and 
the  splendid  activity  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary.  Mil- 
waukee is  naturally  beautifully  located,  and  offers 
opportunities  for  outdoor  embellishment  not  excelled 
anywhere,  and  added  to  this  an  awakening  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  its  possibilities  with  progressive  and 
hospitable  citizens  at  the  helm,  imparted  a spirit  to  the 
convention  proceedings  of  more  than  usual  force.  The 
other  cause,  that  of  the  aid  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary, 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  measure  of  success. 
Though  only  associated  with  the  main  association  one 
year,  the  work  it  has  accomplished  has  been  remark- 
able, and  this  served,  undoubtedly,  to  impress  upon  all 
the  conviction  that  the  progress  of  art  out  of  doors 
will  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the  active  co-operation 
of  the  women’s  clubs  in  its  development.  An  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  done  by  both  branches  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  its  convention  may  be  gleaned  by  a perusal 
of  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  given  in  this  issue, 
and  the  instructive  and  practical  papers  read  can  be 
emphatically  recommended  for  study,  as  they  also 


appear  in  these  columns.  The  citizens  of  Milwaukee 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  impetus  the  meeting 
will  give  to  its  work  of  city  embellishment,  to  which 
they  so  generously  contributed  by  a warm  welcome 
and  unbounded  hospitality. 

A special  word  of  congratulation  and  commendation 
IS  due  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary.  It  is  due  not  alone  for 
the  enthusiasm,  coupled  with  businesslike  methods 
which  characterized  its  share  in  the  programme,  but 
to  the  splendid  papers  presented  by  its  members.  The 
cause  and  possibilities  of  art  out  of  doors  are  unques- 
tionably well  understood  by  the  intelligent  women  of 
the  country,  and  it  should  receive  the  attention  at  their 
hands  which  it  deserves,  and  which  the  Milwaukee 
convention  indicates  they  are  well  disposed  to  bestow 
upon  it.  The  election  of  officers,  however,  calls  for  a 
criticism,  in  that  the  method  adopted  has  so  often 
failed  of  the  best  results.  Leading  organizations  of 
the  learned  professions  generally  leave  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  office  to  their  councils,  subject  under 
restrictions  to  modifications  by  petition  of  member- 
ship. In  an  open  election,  personal  preferences,  re- 
gardless of  ability  or  fitness,  oftentimes  govern  a 
nomination,  which  accidental  conditions  confirm  in 
election.  It  looks  to  us  that  an  important  executive 
office  in  the  Auxiliary  was  decided  on  these  lines,  and 
this  criticism  is  suggested  hy  an  appreciation  of  the 
vast  importance  of  the  work  in  hand,  and  the  wide- 
spread attention  it  is  attracting  over  the  entire  country. 

PcARKS  cAND  The  appointment  of  Reuben  H. 
POLITICS.  W’arder,  formerly  a superintend- 

ent of  parks,  Cincinnati,  O.,  to  the- dual  office  of  secre- 
tary and  superintendent  of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago, 
turns  down  a page  in  the  history  of  that  park  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  may  never  be  read  again  except 
as  a lesson.  It  should  give  great  satisfaction  to  Chi- 
cago people,  for  it  promises  a full  divorce  from  poli- 
tics of  this  popular  public  property.  Mr.  Warder  is 
an  expert  in  park  affairs  and  landscape  development, 
and  he  terminated  a seven-years  connection  with  the 
parks  of  Cincinnati  by  reason  of  his  determined  oppo- 
sition to  the  interference  of  politics  in  the  care  of  the 
parks.  The  great  city  of  Chicago  may  well  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  acceptance  of  the  office  of  commis- 
sioner by  such  men  as  Bryan  Lathrop  who,  with  hon- 
orable, independent  and  progressive  fellow  members, 
will  soon  be  able  to  reinstate  Lincoln  Park  and  add 
further  improvements  to  public  recreation  and  comfort 
which  are  badly  needed.  The  West  Side  Park  system 
does  not  appear  to  have  fared  so  well,  for  the  appoint- 
ments being  also  in  the  hands  of  Governor  Yates,  he 
appears  to  have  had  a mental  reservation  in  that  case 
when  he  led  the  people  to  believe  that  he  would  not 
allow  the  politicians  to  injure  the  people  in  park  offices. 
The  new  board  is  not  credited  with  being  any  improve- 
ment over  the  old. 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERL 
CAN  PARK  AND  OUTDOOR  ART 
ASSOCIATION. 

There  could  hardly  be  a better  criterion  of  the  time- 
liness of  the  work  of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor 
Art  Association  than  the  increasing  scope,  interest 
and  results  of  its  annually  recurring  conventions  dis- 
play. The  fifth  of  these  annual  gatherings  was  held 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  26  to  28,  and  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  suggested  above ; and  although  in 
point  of  attendance  from  outside  points  it  was  disap- 
pointing, with  the  help  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  it 
developed  into  the  most  successful,  from  the  view- 
point of  work  performed,  of  any  previous  meeting. 

Milwaukee  is  a beautiful  city,  a progressive  place, 
with  its  300,000  inhabitants,  and  ample  facilities  and 
business  aggressiveness  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities which  this  convention  ofifered  in  the  way 
of  practical  suggestions  for  outdoor  improvement.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Association,  while  in  Milwaukee, 
were  at  the  Hotel  Pfister,  where  all  the  meetings,  ex- 
cept that  to  which  the  general  public  was  invited,  were 
held. 

Wednesday^  June  26 — Morning  Session. 

The  proceedings  opened  at  10  :30  a.  m.,  with  Pres- 
ident L.  E.  Holden,  of  Cleveland,  in  the  chair.  The 
mayor  of  the  city,  Mr.  D.  S.  Rose,  who  was  appro- 
priately introduced  by  the  president,  delivered  an  in- 
teresting address  of  welcome,  in  which  he  comprehen- 
sively described  the  business  interests  of  the  city  and 
its  growth,  touched  upon  the  necessity  of  beautifying 
home  surroundings,  reviewed  the  park  system,  its  re- 
quirements and  possibilities,  advocating  the  increase 
of  small  park  areas  for  congested  districts,  and  among 
many  good  things  said ; “It  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  citizen  to  bring"  within  its  borders  as  many  of 
the  features  of  country  life  as  it  is  possible  to  secure. 
Trees,  flowers  and  birds  give  more  relation  to  man- 
kind than  anything  else,  and  there  is  more  value  in 
bringing  them  into  the  lives  of  city  people  than  any- 
thing else  that  could  be  done.” 

After  returning  the  thanks  of  the  Association  for 
the  warm  welcome  so  adequately  expressed.  President 
Holden  read  his  annual  address,  which  was  an  elab- 
orate and  eloquent  sermon  on  the  cause  for  which  the 
Association  stands,  and  is  worthy  of  wide  distribu- 
tion. In  relation  to  the  origin  of  parks  in  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Holden  said  that  the  pilgrim  fathers  and  their 
immediate  descendants,  and  their  lot  of  hard  neces- 
sity, precluded  to  any  extent  the  cultivation  of  art 
ideas  or  the  consideration  of  such  matters  as  parks.  He 
stated  that  up  to  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  Boston 
Common  was  about  the  only  public  park  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  English  idea  of 
commons.  An  interesting  account  of  the  acquisition 


and  development  of  Boston  Common  and  the  Boston 
parks  follows.  Beautiful  thoughts  are  the  .following : 

“Out-door  art!  Do  we  understand  the  fullness  of  these 
words?  Can  we  give  a definition  that  will  be  accepted, 
comprehended  and  felt?  Often-times,  and  one  may  say  al- 
ways, in  speaking  or  in  writing,  it  is  necessary  to  lead  up  to 
aesthetics  by  description  and  by  illustration,  so  as  to  bring 
from  our  own  minds  into  the  minds  of  others  a correct 
comprehension  of  what  we  desire  to  express.  Public  opin- 
ion on  any  subject  is  a thing  of  growth;  an  idea  is  con- 
ceived by  one  who  may  be  perhaps  in  advance  of  his  fellow- 
man,  the  conception  of  his  own  mind  grows  as  he  thinks. 
The  thought  is  communicated  to  another,  perhaps  to  many 
others.  It  may  be  partially  or  fully  understood,  and  in  some 
instances  the  idea  is  expanded,  magnified  and  beautified  by 
perhaps  a keener  mind,  a more  loving  soul  than  the  one 
who  first  originated  the  idea.  So  the  thought  goes  on  until 
the  people  are  educated,  until  a public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject has  grown  and  become,  as  it  were,  a unit.  Thus  knowl- 
edge is  made  teachable,  thus  ideas  and  feelings  upon  art, 
things  beautiful  and  . lovable,  are  disseminated.  First  we 
must  have  the  thinking  mind,  the  feeling  soul  and  sincere 
disposition  to  impart  and  to  receive  the  true,  the  beautiful 
and  the  good.  In  the  divine  mind,  in  the  divirie  heart,  in 
the  divine  soul  of  the  universe  are  all  beauty  in  form,  in 
color  and  in  harmony.  When  the  ear  in  devotion  is  laid 
low  to  the  earth,  unseen  voices  whisp_er,  unheard  of  tones 
come  sweetly  forth  from  the  unknown,  and  the  soul  ;3 
kindled  up  with  divine  reverence  from  the  voice  of  the 
silence.  When  the  eye  is  turned  in  loving  devotion,  in  sin- 
cere desire  to  see  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  it  is  as  sure  to 
come  as  the  tree  is  to  bring  forth  its  leaf  in  the  springtime, 
or  the  flower  to  bring  out  its  petals  and  bloom — sunbeams 
distilled  in  infinitive  variety  of  color  and  perfume.  When 
the  soul  with  all  its  sense  of  sight,  smell,  hearing  and  feel- 
ing, joins  in  that  ever-defining  and  never-defined  power 
which  we  call  love,  opens  its  sensitivities  to  the  voices  and 
impulses  of  the  divine  spirit,  ever  manifesting  itself  to  those 
who  think,  see  and  truly  feel,  the  prayer  will  surely  be  an- 
swered. So  we  touch  the  Infinite,  so  we  commune  with 
the  Infinite,  so  we  receive  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  then 
we  begin  to  understand  something  of  the  art  idea.  So 
broad,  so  comprehensive,  so  grand,  so  loving  and  truly 
beautiful  is  this  divine  revelation  that  we  bow  our  spirits  in 
devotion  and  thanksgiving  that  we  are  so  made  and  have 
so  rich  a heritage  that  by  knowing,  seeing  and  feeling  the 
spirits  of  beauty  and  of  love  we  may  well  say;  Indeed  we 
are  made  a little  lower  than  the  angels.”  . . . 

“One  thing  is  certain,  there  can  be  no  monopoly  of  the 
art  idea;  there  can  be  no  trust  that  can  control  the  highest 
and  the  best  thinkers.  The  eye  will  still  turn  to  the  bputi- 
ful  in  nature,  and  the  soul  of  men  and  women  will  still  go 
on  praying  for  larger  freedom,  for  a fuller  love  of  art  and 
of  common  brotherhood.  T.  he  man  must  yet  triumph,  the 
divine  idea  must  prevail.  All  this  world  was  filled  with  in- 
dividuality, from  each  leaf  on  every  tree,  from  each  petal 
in  every  flower,  so  stamped  that  the  divine  mark  of  crea- 
tion is  on  the  forms  and  faces  and  the  very  best  hearts  and 
souls  of  men  and  women,  and  cannot  be  obliterated  unless 
the  creations  of  God  are  purposeless.  . . . Our  mission 
as  an  association  is  to  help  the  people  to  be  free  by  giving 
them  a fuller  knowledge  of  themselves,  of  the  heritage  which 
has  come  to  them  in  human  life,  a fuller  comprehension  of 
their  value,  of  how  richly  they  are  endowed  in  this,  that 
they  can  see  and  feel  and  know  the  things  of  beauty  which 
the  Great  Father  has  created.  As  interpreters  of  his 
thoughts  we  are  to  stand  as  seers  and  prophets  helping  to 
reveal  the  higher  thought  and  feeling,  the  large  love  of  art 
in  nature  and  nature  in  art.  ... 

“The  art  idea  will  be  an  elevator  of  men  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  understood  and  becomes  a part  of  each  that  it 
is  not  all  of  life  to  live,  nor  all  of  death  to  dip._  It  is  to  teach 
that  there  is  something  worth  more  in  this  world  than 
money,  that  a man  may  pay  too  dear  for  money;  it  is  above 
all  things  the  mission  of  this  association  to  give  forth  cor- 
rect ideas  of  home  in  all  that  the  house  and  grounds  can 
express,  and  to  do  this  we  must  be  a school,  we  must  be 
teachers,  we  must  have  access  to  the  best  thought  there  is 
in  the  owners  of  homes.  We  must  teach  them  the  correct 
idea  of  life  and  show  them  that  there  is  a point  where  a 
great  master  becomes  greater  by  stopping  to  accumulate 
and  giving  his  ability  to  the  world  beautiful  or  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  world  more  beautiful.  In  this  way  we  dis.semi- 
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nate  the  art  feeling,  we  disseminate  the  love  of  a better 
home,  we  show  men  and  women  the  true  value  of  life,  we 
appeal  to  the  highest  and  best  within  them  and  ask  them  to 
use  their  gifts.  ...  So  this  association  has  the  highest 
of  missions,  for  all  that  is  to  be  done  in  architecture,  in  the 
laying  out  of  fine  streets  and  planting  them,  and  laying  out 
gardens,  cultivating  and  planting  them,  the  selection  of 
shrubs  and  flowers  and  trees  for  color  and  for  contrast — in 
all  that,  work  which  is  now  in  its  infancy,  the  making  of 
public  parks  in  every  city  and  village  and  in  securing  large 
reservations,  in  the  preservation  of  forests,  in  planting  trees, 
in  a reverence  for  the  conservation  and  perpetuation  of 
natural  scenery,  in  teaching  the  young,  indeed  all  the  peo- 
ple, how  to  see  what  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  devote  no 
small  part  of  their  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  love  of  art. 
This  is  our  mission.  My  mind  goes  out  to  the  great  future 
when  all  the  land  may  be  beautiful,  when  every  village  may 
have  its  public  park,  its  pleasant  retreats,  its  seats  for  shade 
and  meditation,  its  walks,  its  drives,  and  when  every  home 
•will  be,  in  its  grounds  and  in  its  architecture,  expressive  of 
this  larger  culture;  when  all  the  highways  and  all  the  routes 
of  travel  may  have  felt  this  interest  beautiful,  when  utility 
is  crowned  with  beauty,  when  all  the  people  have  as  much 
love  of  the  beautiful  as  they  now  have  of  what  is  called  the 
industrial  and  the  useful.” 

Mr.  Holden’s  address  was  listened  to  with  great 
interest,  and  was  followed  by  the  first  paper  of  the  ses- 
sion : “The  Open  Space  IMovement  in  England,”  by 
Mrs.  Basil  Holmes,  Honorary  Secretary  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  London.  This  paper 
briefly  touched  upon  the  origin  of  the  work,  its  pur- 
poses through  the  centuries,  and  what  the  modern 
movement  signifies  and  is  accomplishing,  and  it  offers 
some  valuable  suggestions  to  reinforce  efforts  in  out- 
door improvement  everywhere.  The  paper  is  given 
in  another  column. 

Mention  in  the  course  of  the  paper  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  disused  burial  grounds  into  parks  evoked 
considerable  discussion.  The  question  was  asked  as 
to  what  disposition  was  made  of  the  headstones  when 
the  cemeteries  were  converted  into  public  breathing 
spaces.  Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning  stated  that  in  Bos- 
ton the  old  headstones  were  either  grouped  or  ar- 
ranged around  the  edge.  In  some  cases  of  abandoned 
grounds  in  Boston  the  headstones  had  been  found  to 
have  been  used  for  drain  covers  and  stepping  stones. 

Dr.  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  Galesburg,  Ilk,  was  opposed 
to  the  moving  of  the  headstones  when  burial  grounds 
were  taken  for  park  purposes.  The  cemeteries  should 
be  made  beautiful,  and  there  is  plenty  of  other  land 
for  parks. 

E.  J.  Parker,  Quincy,  Ilk,  differed  with  Dr.  Stand- 
ish, and  said  that  no  better  use  could  be  made  of  such 
cemeteries  than  to  turn  them  into  breathing  spots.  In 
Quincy  they  had  buried  the  headstones  three  feet  deep 
over  the  graves  to  which  they  belonged.  The  neces- 
sity of  preserving  a knowledge  of  the  location  of  old 
graves  had  been  brought  home  to  him  by  two  appli- 
cations from  Englishmen  to  locate  graves  of  certain 
dead  for  legal  purposes.  In  an  abandoned  cemetery 
turned  over  to  bim,  be  had  called  in  the  city  engineer 
and  had  the  best  records  possible  made  of  the  head- 
stones and  had  them  turned  down  upon  the  grave 
and  buried.  He  said  all  monuments  are  perishable, 


but  tbe  open  spaces  once  established  are  permanent 
and  continue  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  discussion  turned  to  the  question  of  the  policy 
of  providing  open  spaces  in  cities,  and  the  general 
opinion  was  expressed  that  this  policy  cannot  be  in- 
augurated too  early.  It  will  cost  New  York  and  other 
large  cities  many  millions  to  catch  up  to  the  condi- 
tions which  should  prevail. 

Charles  M.  Loring  remai'ked  that  the  landed  own- 
ers of  England  had  laid  out  their  property  with  open 
spaces  for  the  purpose  of  securing  larger  rentals  from 
the  abutting  houses.  These  open  squares  had  only 
recently  been  made  free  to  the  public  in  London. 
Referring  to  our  large  cities  be  remarked  that  in  their 
laying  out  no  thought  had  ever  been  given  to  the 
children,  but  today  thought  has  entirely  changed.  The 
effect  of  open  air  play  grounds  on  the  children  of 
Minneapolis  had  been  marvelous,  the  most  intractable 
quickly  becoming  amenable  to  tbe  discipline  imposed 
by  those  in  charge,  and  better  conditions  are  soon 
apparent.  The  land  for  breathing  places  in  London 
has  become  very  expensive,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  presi- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,, 
of  London,  since  1882,  had  told  him  that  a small  block 
of  ground  in  the  heart  of  London  had  cost  $4,000,000. 

President  Holden  remarked  that  London  had  some 
6,225  acres  of  open  spaces,  and  within  a radius  of  25 
miles,  25,000  acres. 

On  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  read.  The  membership 
now  amounts  to  354,  a gain  of  no  during  the  past 
year,  74  of  whom  came  into  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary. 
The  treasurer  reported  a balance  of  $273.01  in  tbe 
treasury.  A vote  of  thanks  was  warmly  tendered  to- 
President  Holden  for  his  generous  thoughtfulness  in 
providing  funds  to  make  good  the  financial  deficit  and 
to  take  the  association  out  of  debt. 

Tbe  morning  session  closed  with  a paper  read  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  W.  Cowles,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  on  “The  Cleve- 
land Park  System.”  This  paper  gave  an  authentic 
history  of  the  Cleveland  park  system,  which  was  de- 
veloped since  1893,  as  well  as  a description  of  the  sev- 
eral tracts  comprised  in  the  system,  and  the  connect- 
ing parkways.  Cleveland  has  been  fortunate  in  receiv- 
ing large  financial  help,  as  well  as  gifts  of  lands,  in 
building  up  her  series  of  parks,  which  now  consist  of 
some  1,438  acres.  The  city  has  paid  $620,000  for  the 
purchase  of  park  lands  out  of  appropriations  for  park 
purposes  of  $3,000,000  since  1893.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
has  contributed  $865,000  in  cash  donations,  surpassing 
all  other  contributors.  Mr.  Cowles  used  a large  out- 
line map  during  the  reading  of  his  paper,  which  ma- 
terially assisted  the  audience  in  appreciating  its  im- 
portance. This  paper  will  be  presented  in  these  col- 
umns at  an  early  date. 

Questions  asked  at  the  close  of  the  reading  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  politics  is  the  bane  at  present 
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in  Cleveland’s  park  affairs,  and  Mr.  Loring  suggested 
that  in  future  in  all  gifts  to  parks  it  should  be  decreed 
that  political  appointees  be  excluded  from  exercising 
their  functions  in  connection  with  such  gifts.  Mr. 
Cowles  stated  that  the  Park  Board  was  in  office  for 
eight  years  and  gave  Cleveland  its  fine  parks,  and  the 
president  remarked  that  had  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr. 
Gordon  have  known  that  their  benefactions  would 
have  been  administered  by  politicians,  they  would  not 
have  given  of  their  means. 

Mr.  Parker  asked  that  a committee  be  appointed 
to  prepare  and  print  a memoir  on  the  late  H.  W.  S. 
Cleveland.  This  closed  the  morning  session. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  and  guests  enjoyed 
a four  hours’  drive  through  the  parks  and  boulevards 
of  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  notwithstanding  the 
intense  heat,  which  was  especially  severe  on  the  ladies, 
it  was  a highly  gratifying  excursion.  The  drive  took 
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the  route  of  Wisconsin  and  Cass  streets,  Juneau  place, 
Prospect  avenue  and  the  Lake  Shore.  From  Lake 
Park  the  drive  continued,  by  way  of  Newberry  boule- 
vard, to  River  Park,  and  thence  to  Washington  Park, 
where,  at  5 p.  m.,  an  elaborate  lunch  was  served  by  the 
Park  Commissioners.  Short  speeches  were  made  by 
Commissioner  Rebhan,  President  Holden,  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall,  president  of  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary.  The  return  was  made  to  the  hotel 
by  way  of  Highland  boulevard  and  Grand  avenue.  The 
drive  demonstrated  the  fact  that  Milwaukee  is  a splen- 
did residence  city,  with  natural  advantages  possessed 
by  very  few  cities  in  the  country.  The  visitors  were 
greatly  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  river  banks 
and  its  romantic  features.  The  possibilities  of  mak- 
ing Milwaukee  a wonderfully  beautiful  city  are  within 
reaching  distance.  The  parks  are  fine  tracts,  needing 
no  apology,  as  the  president  of  the  association  re- 
marked, but  are  yet  susceptible  of  further  development, 
a fact  recognized  under  the  criticism  of  competent  au- 
thority. 


The  society  event  of  the  Convention  was  the  re- 
ception tendered  to  the  association  and  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Catlin,  343  Far- 
well  avenue,  from  8:30  to  10:30  in  the  evening.  The 
interior  of  the  residence  and  the  grounds  were  beauti- 
fully decorated  and  brilliantly  illuminated.  An  orches- 
tra in  the  grounds  discoursed  sweet  music,  and  the 
heat  was  moderated  by  appropriate  refreshments. 
Altogether  it  was  a recherche  and  enjoyable  affair,  and 
did  honor  to  host,  hostess  and  guests.  The  guests 
were  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Catlin,  Mrs.  Herman 
J.  Hall,  Chicago;  Mrs.  James  S.  Peck,  Milwaukee, 
and  Mr.  L.  E.  Holden,  Cleveland.  Brief  addresses 
were  made  during  the  evening,  the  porch  serving  as  an 
appropriate  rostrum.  Some  250  guests  were  present. 

Thursday,  June  27. — Morning  Session. 

The  session  opened  at  10  a.  m.,  and  matters  of  busi- 
ness came  first  in  order.  On  invitation  from  the  Mass- 
achusetts Horticultural  Society  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  to  hold  the  next  convention  in  Boston 
in  1902  was  accepted.  An  invitation  was  also  read 
from  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis  to  hold  the  convention  of 
1902  or  that  of  1903  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; this  was  re- 
ferred to  the  council,  and  was  later  voted  up  and  ac- 
cepted for  1903. 

President  Holden  called  attention  to  the  desirability 
of  a closer  affiliation  with  the  numerous  societies  hav- 
ing objects  similar  to  those  of  this  association,  and 
especially  refrred  to  the  National  League  of  Improve- 
ment Associations,  which  holds  a convention  at  Buffalo 
in  August,  and  a resolution  was  offered  by  Prof.  Thos. 
H.  Macbride  looking  to  an  arrangement  for  closer 
work.  D.  J.  Thomas,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
League,  replied  to  the  president,  approving  the  sug- 
gestion, which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a con- 
ference committee  of  three,  C.  M.  Loring,  Minneap- 
olis, T.  H.  Macbride,  Iowa  City,  and  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning, secretary,  to  meet  with  a similar  committee  of 
the  League,  to  consider  the  question  of  co-operation 
between  the  two  associations.  It  is  expected  that  the 
meeting  at  Boston  next  year  will  secure  closer  rela- 
tionship with  many  associations  having  the  work  of 
outside  improvement  in  hand. 

Upon  the  call  for  reports,  that  of  the  committee  on 
changes  in  the  constitution  was  ordered  laid  before 
council.  A section  of  the  council  report  recommended 
that  one-half  of  the  dues  paid  by  Woman’s  Auxiliary 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Auxiliary  for  its  own 
use.  Carried. 

The  committee  on  prizes  for  designs  was  recom- 
mended by  council  to  be  discharged.  Carried.  , 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  park  accounts  was 
not  ready,  and  the  committee  on  badges  recommended 
a design  which  was  submitted  to  council. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : E.  J. 
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Parker,  Quincy,  111.,  president;  Lewis  Johnson,  New 
Orleans,  Charles  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Mrs. 
Herman  J.  Hall,  Chicago,  president  of  Woman’s  Aux- 
iliary, vice-presidents.  The  hold-over  officers  are  vice- 
presidents,  Thos.  H.  Macbride,  Iowa  City,  la. ; Linus 
Woolverton,  Grimsby,  Out. ; John  C.  Olmsted,  Brook- 
line, Mass. ; secretary,  Warren  H.  Manning,  Boston ; 
and  treasurer,  O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Parker,  president-elect,  in  accepting  the 
office,  said  he  did  so  only  upon  condition  that  he  have 
the  support  of  the  association  in  niore  aggressive  work. 
He  drew  attention  to  the  progress  being  made  in  land- 
scape work,  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
courses  of  study  in  the  universities,  and  in  the  work  of 
the  government  in  forestry  matters.  He  suggested  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  people  up  to  the  point  of 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  professional  man  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  property.  The  influence  of  the  as- 
sociation must  be  exercised  with  city,  state  and  the  na- 
tional government  in  the  matter  of  taxes  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  in  all  questions  of  land- 
scape improvement.  ^Members  of  Congress  should  be 
petitioned  for  national  reservations,  cemeteries  and 
parks,  and  ordinances  should  be  secured  from  city 
councils  providing  against  the  marring  of  beautiful 
effects  by  advertising  signs,  and  for  the  improvement 
of  outdoor  surroundings  generally.  Mr.  Parker’s  re- 
marks displayed  promises  of  energetic  leadership  in 
the  association’s  work. 

An  important  and  valuable  report  w’as  that  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  I’arker,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the  committee 
on  park  census,  etc.  It  was  a voluminous  work  and 
spoke  volumes  for  the  committee.  It  is  impossible  to 
do  it  anything  but  injustice  in  a brief  summary,  and  it 
must  be  reserved  for  a comprehensive  abstract  in  a fu- 
ture issue,  for  it  contains  such  a fund  of  infortnation 
as  could  not  have  been  obtained  except  under  similar 
conditions,  and  while  the  statistics  of  this  first  pres- 
entation cover  only  cities  of  50,000  inhabitants,  some 
600  pages  of  typewritten  copy  were  required  to  cover 
the  information  and  deductions  resulting  from  the 
efforts  of  the  committee. 

A paper  on  “Border  Plantations,”  by  Christian 
Wahl,  late  president  of  Milwaukee’s  board  of  park 
commissioners.  This  paper  contains  many  valuable 
suggestions  from  experience  as  a park  commissioner 
in  connection  with  his  relations  with  adjacent  property 
owners  and  the  general  public,  touching  especially 
upon  the  question  of  the  rights  of  adjacent  property 
holders  to  an  uninterrupted  view  of  a park  as  against 
the  demands  for  artistic  treatment  by  trees  and  shrubs 
of  its  borders. 

Mr.  J.  Woodward  Manning,  of  Boston,  fol- 
lowed with  a stereopticon  lecture  on  “Forestry  for 
the  Park  and  Roadside.”  Illustrations  of  various 
methods  of  treatment  were  shown,  as  well  as  a large 
number  of  illustrations  of  special  plants,  shrubs  and 
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flowers.  It  was  a most  instructive  lecture  and  fitted 
in  excellently  well  in  the  program. 

“Some  Neglected  Trees  and  Shrubs”  now  gave 
Prof.  Thos.  H.  Macbride  a desirable  opportunity  to 
plead  against  the  too  frequent  use  of  foreign  material 
in  preference  to  the  more  available  and  often  more 
effective  trees  and  shrubs  found  locally.  In  describing 
the  early  conditions  of  Iowa  in  respect  to  landscape 
improvement  he  called  attention  to  the  qualities  and 
nature  of  the  local  flora,  and  related  the  problem  to 
the  present  conditions  of  the  prairie  states.  A com- 
mendable feature  of  English  landscape  gardening  is 
the  fact  that  it  has  found  out  how  to  use  local  condi- 
tions and  indigenous  flora  for  the  production  of  most 
charming  effects.  In  describing  the  available  local 
flora  and  their  adaptation  to  certain  uses,  Mr.  Mac- 
bride’s  paper  took  on  a practical  form  of  great  value 
and  far-reaching  importance. 

A short  discussion  ensued,  in  which  several  members 
warmly  endorsed  the  views  of  the  author,  and  Mr. 
Parker,  the  president-elect,  urged  the  ladies  specially 
to  encourage  the  daily  papers  to  publish  weekly  a list 
of  the  plants  in  flower  at  the  time,  with  any  specially 
characteristic  features  that  may  be  of  general  interest; 
this  should  be  continuel  through  the  year,  for  the  win- 
ter offers  choice  subjects  as  to  color  effects  and  beauty 
of  twig  and  bark. 

This  concluded  the  morning  session. 

In  the  afternoon  at  2:30  the  members  and  visitors 
drove  through  the  South  Side  parks,  the  Soldiers’ 
Home  and  Forest  Home  Cemetery.  At  the  park  con- 
servatory the  commissioners  had  provided  flowers  and 
candy  for  the  ladies  and  cigars  for  the  gentlemen. 
The  Soldiers’  Home,  with  its  over  2,000  inmates,  came 
in  for  severe  criticism  of  its  grounds,  and  it  is  a re- 
flection on  the  authorities  that  out  of  a large  number  of 
comparatively  able-bodied  men  among  the  old  soldiers, 
a force  large  enough  to  maintain  the  grounds  in  a 
beautiful  condition  cannot  be  made  useful  in  this  direc- 
tion. Forest  Home  Cemetery  was  greatly  admired, 
but  the  route  followed  displayed  considerable  contrast 
between  the  purely  landscape  sections  and  those  too 
profusely  decorated  with  monuments. 

Evening  Session. 

The  evening  session  was  in  the  nature  of  a public 
meeting  and  was  held  at  the  Pabst  Theatre.  While 
there  was  a goodly  attendance,  the  failure  to  properly 
advertise  the  event  and  the  intense  heat  coupled  there- 
with served  to  prevent  a proper  appreciation  of  an  in- 
structive evening  by  the  people  at  large.  The  stage 
was  elaborately  decorated  with  potted  palms,  and  the 
evening’s  proceedings  were  harmoniously  inaugurated 
bv  several  organ  selections  played  by  Miss  Lillian 
Way,  of  the  Wisconsin  Conservatory  of  Music. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  introductions  and 
replies,  and  a short  address  by  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall, 
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<Hrected  against  the  billboard  nuisance  as  illustrated 
in  Milwaukee,  Mr.  August  Rebhan,  park  commis- 
sioner, read  a paper  on  “Milwaukee  Parks,”  in  which 
he  gave  a brief  history  of  the  park  system,  a detailed 
description  of  the  parks,  and  dilated  upon  the  ultimate 
purposes  and  designs  of  the  park  board. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  local  improvements,  read  by  the  chair- 
man, Mrs.  Frances  Copley  Seavey,  of  Chicago,  and 
which  will  be  found  in  another  column.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reading  of  the  report,  Mrs.  Seavey  made 
a running  comment  on  a number  of  stereopticon  views, 
which  illustrated  improvements  of  various  kinds,  a 
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number  of  which  served  also  as  illustrations  of  Mrs. 
Basil  Holmes’  paper  which  opened  the  convention. 

At  the  close  of  the  public  entertainment,  Mr.  Chris- 
tian Wahl  invited  the  members  of  the  Woman’s  Aux- 
iliary and  the  association  to  a collation  at  the  Pabst 
Plotel,  to  which  some  forty  guests  responded,  and 
where  a feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul  closed  a very 
successful  day. 

Friday,  June  28. — IMorning  Session. 

“The  ladies  have  it”  would  be  the  dictum  concerning 
Friday  morning’s  session,  which  was  given  up  entirely 
to  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  with  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall, 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  proceedings  opened  with 
the  reading  of  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary.  Miss 
Edith  A.  Canning,  of  Warren,  Mass.  The  report 
showed  remarkable  progress.  The  membership  com- 
prises one  honorary  member,  three  life  members,  and 
108  members,  82  of  which  were  added  since  Dec.  20 
last — 67  through  the  personal  efforts  of  the  president. 
The  report  at  this  early  stage  of  the  activities  of  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary  was  chiefly  confined  to  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and 
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this  makes  a remarkable  showing,  as  exemplifying  the 
fact  that  energy  and  enthusiasm  together  will  not  only 
accomplish  much  work,  but  will  surmount  many  posi- 
tive difficulties.  The  Milwaukee  branch  of  the  Aux- 
iliary comprises  twenty-one  members,  with  Mrs.  Laura 
Wood  Catlin  chairman,  and  Miss  Grace  A.  Young  sec- 
retary. 

Miss  Young  also  read  her  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Milwaukee  branch  of  the  Auxiliary,  which  made  an 
interesting  record.  Prizes  were  offered  for  decorated 
homes  in  populous  districts,  to  which  two  wards  re- 
s])onded,  and  children’s  gardens  have  also  been  estab- 
lished. The  general  work  loomed  up  so  strongly  that 
it  was  decided  to  establish  the  Milwaukee  Outdoor  Art 
and  Improvement  Association,  and  while  only  a month 
in  existence,  indications  point  to  an  intense  interest  in 
the  several  branches  of  improvement  work  it  is  de- 
signed to  take  up. 

Airs.  Sarah  Webb  Maury,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  next 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  association  in  a descrip- 
tion of  the  work  accomplished  and  under  way  in 
Louisville.  Her  address,  “Outdoor  Improvement  in 
and  Around  Louisville,”  was  delivered  extem- 
poraneously, with  an  eloquent  and  forcible  diction,  and 
covered  a broad  held  of  improvement  endeavor.  Eight 
years  ago  an  arboretum  was  organized  in  connection 
with  the  Louisville  parks,  the  trees  were  labeled  and 
described,  but  unhappily  politics  has  stepped  in,  result- 
ing in  the  removal  of  the  labels.  A Landscape  For- 
estry Association  has  been  formed  this  year  and  a Vil- 
lage Improvement  Society.  Aluch  is  being  done  in  the 
schools  in  connection  with  the  practical  study  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  great  enthusiasm  is  displayed  by  the 
children  in  the  work.  Plant  societies  are  formed  which 
do  their  work  on  vacant  lots,  and  the  children  are  de- 
veloping a spirit  of  investigation.  The  w’omen  of 
Louisville  are  becoming  much  interested  in  landscape 
forestry  and  are  studying  the  subject  closely.  They 
are  also  becoming  actively  engaged  in  the  improve- 
ment of  school  grounds  and  are  making  progress  in 
the  practical  work.  The  playground  question  is  also  a 
woman’s  work,  and  it  is  being  prosecuted  by  means  of 
a guarantee  fund  provided  by  citizens.  The  leading 
w'ork  of  the  Louisville  women’s  clubs  is  perhaps  that 
of  forestry,  and  Mrs.  Maury  remarked  that  it  is  the 
greatest  triumph  for  foresty  the  South  has  ever 
known.  “We  expect  to  form  a state  forestry  associa- 
tion in  the  fall.” 

An  able  paper  was  also  read  by  Mrs.  James  Sidney 
Peck  on  “The  Growth  of  Beauty  in  Alilwaukee,” 
wdiich  contained  much  of  suggestion  for  general  pur- 
poses, a fuller  report  of  which  must  be  deferred. 

This  was  followed  by  a paper  by  Mrs.  George  H. 
Ide  on  “The  Possibilities  of  the  Future  in  Milwaukee 
Along  the  Lines  of  Outdoor  Improvement.”  This  w'as 
also  a paper  of  immense  importance,  full  of  pungent 
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criticism  and  suggestion  as  to  lines  of  work  on  outdoor 
improvement. 

Next  in  order  was  a paper  by  the  president  of  the 
Auxiliary  upon  the  “Awakening  of  a City,”  which 
dealt  with  the  progress  of  outdoor  embellishment  in 
Chicago. 

It  may  be  justly  said  of  the  papers  presented  by 
the  women  of  the  Auxiliary  that  they  were  among  the 
best  ever  brought  before  the  association  at  its  gather- 
ings. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  following : 
President,  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall,  Chicago;  first  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Martin  W.  Sherman,  Milwaukee;  sec- 
ond vice-president.  Miss  Edith  A-  Canning,  Warren, 
Mass. ; secretary  and  treasurer.  Miss  Margarethe  K. 
Christensen,  Louisville,  Ky.  For  delegate  to  the  bien- 
nial convention  of  women’s  clubs,  to  be  held  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  next  year,  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Neville  was 
chosen,  with  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall  a delegate  ex- 
officio. 

A general  discussion  followed,  opened  by  Mrs.  E. 
A.  McCrea,  of  Chicago,  who  criticised  the  formal 
flower  beds  and  lack  of  harmony  in  color  in  the  land- 
scape of  the  parks.  Mrs.  Loring  advised  the  acquisi- 
tion of  more  lake  front  for  park  and  boulevard  pur- 
poses, and  advised  the  planting  of  more  trees  in 
Juneau  park,  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  adjoining 
property  holders,  and  criticised  the  grounds  of  the 
Soldiers’  Home  as  a disgrace  to  the  country.  Many 
ladies  participated  in  the  discussion.  Mrs.  Catlin  re- 
marked on  the  subject  of  fountains  that  the  water 
taxes  were  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stevens  spoke  of  his  work  among  the 
children  of  the  public  schools  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  and 
how  the  contests  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  had  in- 
fluenced street  improvements. 

Mrs.  Hall  warmly  congratulated  the  ladies  of  Mil- 
waukee on  their  successful  work,  and  thanked  them 


heartily  for  their  unbounded  hospitality  and  attention 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  visiting  ladies. 

President  Holden,  in  well  chosen  words,  congratu- 
lated the  Woman’s  Au.xiliary  on  the  very  efficient  gen- 
eral aid  to  the  association  and  on  the  very  valuable 
papers  read  by  its  members. 

Before  adjournment,  Mrs.  Maury,  of  Louisville, 
moved  that  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  send  invitations 
to  all  state  federations  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet 
with  them  at  the  Boston  convention.  Carried. 

The  afternoon  session  took  the  form  of  a conference 
meeting.  Appropriate  resolutions  were  framed  and 
passed  extending  cordial  thanks  to  all  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  pleasure  of  the  visiting  members  and 
the  success  of  the  convention,  and  warm  eulogies  were 
expressed  on  the  work  of  the  ladies. 

A short  discussion  was  maintained  on  natural  gar- 
dening and  its  beauties. 

Upon  Miss  Young  asking  for  suggestions  on  the 
planting  for  decorative  purposes  of  the  wharves  and 
landing  places  on  the  river  front,  a general  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  wall  vines  and  shrubs  were  advocated, 
and  Mr.  Manning  suggested  that  where  trees  were  de- 
sirable the  cottonwood  served  its  purpose  admirably. 
He  met  the  objection  of  the  dispersion  of  the  cotton 
by  the  tree  by  advising  its  sterile  form,  the  Carolina 
poplar. 

Friendly  interchange  of  greetings  and  adieus 
closed  the  business  part  of  the  convention,  and  the 
delegates  adjourned  to  visit  neighboring  points  of  in- 
terest, such  as  the  Layton  Art  Gallery  and  the  Athe- 
naeum, etc. 

The  convention  closed  with  a complimentary  ban- 
quet in  the  evening  at  the  Hotel  Pflster,  which  was  at- 
tended by  all  who  could  possibly  remain  over.  Covers 
were  laid  for  125,  and  a preliminary  reception  was  held 
in  the  hotel  parlors.  The  floral  decorations  were  ele- 
gant and  appropriate,  and  the  whole  function  formed 
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a fitting  finale  to  the  most  resourceful  and  effective 
convention  yet  held  by  the  association. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mayor  Rose,  Mr. 
John  Johnston  acted  as  toastmaster.  The  following 
were  among  the  toasts  : “Breathing  Spaces,”  President 
L.  E.  Holden ; Mrs.  McCrea  spoke  on  the  town  en- 
trances of  railroads;  “The  City  Beautiful”  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  James  G.  Flanders ; Mr.  George 
W.  Peck  replied  to  “The  Intelligent  Cultivation  of  the 
Dandelion;”  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Wight  spoke  on  “The 
Ethics  of  Outdoor  Art,”  and  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall  and 
President  Holden  again  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
association  for  the  generous  courtesy  and  hospitality 
extended  by  Milwaukee. 

Delegates  and  visitors  present  were : 

Cyrus  Peck,  Newark,  N.  J. ; Warren  H.  Manning,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Miss  Edith  A.  Canning,  Warren,  Mass.;  Harlan  P. 
Kelsey,  Boston,  Mass.;  Miss  Edith  Browning  Kelsey;  Dr.  J. 
V.  N.  Standish,  Galesburg,  111.;  E.  J.  Parker,  Quincy,  111; 
Edwin  A.  Kanst,  Chicago;  John  W.  Weston,  Park  and  Cem- 
etery, Chicago;  Miss  Edith  K.  Weston;  Mrs.  A.  E.  McCrea, 
Chicago;  Mrs.  Eben  Byron  Smith,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Walter  C. 
Nelson,  Chicago;  Michael  Barker,  Chicago;  J.  C.  Vaughan, 
Chicago;  Seymour  G.  Nelson,  Chicago;  James  Jensen,  Chi- 
cago ; Mrs.  Erances  Copley  Seavey,  Chicago ; Mrs.  Alice  S. 
Blount,  Chicago;  Dr.  Sarah  Buckley,  Chicago;  R.  H.  War- 
der, Cincinnati,  O. ; L.  E.  Holden,  Cleveland,  O. ; M.  L. 
Moore,  Toledo,  O.;  William  Beatty,  Toledo,  O. ; D.  J.  Thom- 
as, Springfield,  O.;  J.  G.  W.  Cowles,  Cleveland,  O. ; B.  P. 
Critchell,  Cincinnati,  O. ; C.  M.  Coring,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 
Harry  W.  Jones,  Mrs.  Bertha  T.  Jones,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
J.  A.  Ridgeway,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Fred  L.  Smith,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. ; G.  A.  Parker,  Hartfor.d,  Conn. ; Thomas  H. 
Macbride,  Iowa  City,  la.;  C.  J.  Maloy,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; W. 
J.  Stevens,  Carthage,  Mo. ; F.  L.  Ridgeley,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ridge- 
ley,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; W.  Ormiston  Roy,  Montreal,  Canada ; 
Thomas  B.  Meehan,  Germantown,  Philadelphia ; Mrs.  Sarah 
Webb  Maury,  Louisville,  Ky. ; Miss  M.  Eleanor  Tarrant, 
Louisville,  Ky. ; Wm.  R.  Adams,  Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Adams,  Oma- 
ha, Neb. ; Mrs.  Burstall,  Miss  Landigan,  Omaha,  Neb. ; J.  H. 
Adams,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Neville,  Green  Bay, 
Wis. ; Mrs.  Lily  H.  McCue,  Madison,  Wis. ; and  Henry  Web- 
er, August  Rebhan,  Daniel  Erdmann,  Adelaide  Ester,  Mrs. 
S.  S.  Frackelton,  Mrs.  George  H.  Ide,  Wm.  A.  Starke,  Chris- 
tian Wahl,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Whitnall,  Mrs.  Charles  Catlin,  Mrs. 
Frederick  H.  Shepard ; Mary  Beekman  Sabin,  Mrs.  Henry 
Lowell  Cook,  Mrs.  Otto  Reinhardt  Hanson,  Mrs.  Janvier 
Lc  Due,  Miss  Cornelia  S.  Kneeland,  Mrs.  James  Sidney 
Peck,  Rev.  Aden  L.  Bennett,  Mrs.  George  R.  Nash,  Mrs. 
James  McAlpine,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Clas,  Lucille  Eleanor  More- 
house, Mrs.  William  Passmore,  Miss  Marie  Dohlman,  Miss 
Ada  Schiller,  Elmer  Grey,  Mrs.  Martin  W.  Sherman,  Mrs. 
Casimir  Gouski,  Mrs.  Wm.  Radley,  Milwaukee. 


THE  OPEN  SPACE  MOVEMENT  IN  ENGLAND- 


Mrs.  Basil  Holmes,  Honorary  Secretary  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association,  London. 

It  is  difficult,  in  the  course  of  a short  paper,  to 
speak  of  work  which  has  been  going  on  for  centuries 
in  our  country,  or  rightly  to  convey  any  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  need  for  open  spaces  and  the  various 


manners  in  which  succeeding  generations  have  endeav- 
orded  or  have  neglected  to  meet  this  need.  The  tend- 
ency to  congregate  into  towns  has  always  been  in 
existence,  but  there  has  been  a corresponding  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  spend  their  holidays  and 
the  unoccupied  hours  of  their  working  days  in  the 
fields  and  amongst  trees  and  hedges.  The  early  chron- 
iclers of  English  history  describe  all  manner  of  sports 
in  the  fields,  the  making  of  spring  garlands.  May-day 
feasts  and  rejoicing  in  the  woods,  and  many  pleasures 
and  pastimes  on  the  open  lands,  the  moors  or  com- 
mons, surrounding  the  towns  and  villages.  The 
“open  space  movement”  has  been  represented  during 
the  past  three  or  four  hundred  years  by  innumerable 
struggles  to  keep  free  from  encroachment  such  public 
lands  as  the  Moorfields,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  the  commons,  heaths,  and  forests 
throughout  England,  by  ancient  enactments  limiting 
the  increase  of  towns  and  the  proximity  of  houses,  by 
the  opening  of  the  royal  parks,  by  the  formation  of 
square  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  by  the  provision 
of  fore-courts  or  back  yards  to  both  small  and  large 
houses,  and  by  public  and  private  benefactions  and 
legacies  of  lands  to  be  dedicated  to  the  people  as  vil- 
lage greens,  commons,  parks,  or  allotments.  During 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  development  of  the 
towns  became  so  extraordinarily  rapid,  a more  vigor- 
ous effort  was  needed  to  provide  breathing  spaces  for 
their  inhabitants;  and  since  the  year  1847  many  Acts 
of  Parliament  have  been  passed  relating  wholly  or 
partly  to  the  preservation,  acquisition  or  maintenance 
of  open  spaces. 

Voluntary  societies  have  come  into  existence  to 
preserve  or  provide  public  recreation  grounds,  with 
the  result  that  large  parks,  and  commons  have  been 
secured  in  and  around  our  towns,  church  yards, 
squares,  and  other  small  spaces  have  been  laid  out 
amongst  the  streets,  while  trees  have  been  planted  and 
seats  have  been  placed  in  the  public  thoroughfares. 
But  these  have  been  somewhat  spasmodic  efforts,  car- 
ried out  with  varied  methods,  and  in  England  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  provide  open  spaces  in  any  very 
systematic  manner  from  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  building  of  the  cities. 

There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  way 
we  build  our  towns  and  allow  our  suburbs  to  stretch 
out  from  them,  ruthlessly  swallowing  up  the  rural 
surroundings  and  picturesque  estates.  The  plan  so 
much  in  vogue,  some  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago, 
of  building  houses  in  “squares”  has  much  to  commend 
it.  Such  squares,  however,  should  not  surround  gar- 
dens enclosed  with  railings,  to_  which  entrance  is  only 
alllowed  to  the  tenants  of  a certain  limited  number  of 
houses.  In  planning  new  towns  or  parts  of  towns 
the  square  gardens  should  resemble  the  Continental 
“places,”  open  day  and  night,  provided  with  grass, 
trees,  fountains,  flower  beds  and  seats,  and  under  the 
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control  and  patrol  of  the  police.  The  wider  roads 
should  be  planted  with  trees,  either  near  the  houses  or 
in  a double  row  in  the  center  of  the  carriage  way, 
affording  shelter  in  rain  and  shade  in  summer.  All 
the  public  elementary  schools  should  have  good  play- 
grounds attached,  open  to  all  comers  out  of  school 
hours ; and  there  should  also  be  playing  fields  or  open 
air  gymnasia  provided  for  children,  with  instruction 
in  the  use  of  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  with  a part 
devoted  to  trees  and  shrubs,  flowers  and  seats.  No 
large  division  or  ward  of  the  city  should  be  without 
its  park,  capable  of  being  illuminated  by  night,  where 
broad  expanse  of  grass  might  he  seen,  and  where 
stretches  of  water  in  lakes  or  streams  might  bring 
refreshment  to  the  eye.  The  public  seats  should  be 
in  groups,  in  well  lighted  parts  of  thoroughfares ; the 
drinking  fountains  and  troughs  should  be  artistically 
designed ; outdoor  annexes  to  the  restaurants  should 
be  encouraged ; and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
preserve  the  natural  beauties  of  any  space  or  garden 
which  may  l^e  secured  for  the  people.  Such  is  an 
ideal  before  the  mind  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gar- 
dens Association,  and  towards  the  fulfilment  of 
which  much  has  iDeen  done.  The  public  want  educat- 
ing to  the  idea  of  preserving  what  is  beautiful  and  of 
cultivating  what  is  wholesome,  and  need  to  understand 
that  the  value  of  building  land  rises  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  timbered  open  space  adjoining  it,  and 
that  the  more  recreation  grounds  there  are  in  a town 
the  quieter  and  less  crowded  each  one  will  be. 

M’hat  may  be  termed  the  modern  open  space  move- 
ment started  before  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  late  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick, 
that  great  pioneer  of  sanitary  reform,  made  a report 
in  1862  on  the  “Effect  of  Public  Walks  and  Gardens 
on  the  Health  and  Morals  of  the  Lower  Classes,”  and 
he  then  used  the  phrase  “open  spaces.”  He  also  advo- 
cated the  preservation  as  public  land  of  the  burial 
grounds  in  towns  when  they  should  be  disused.  It 
was  greatly  due  to  his  careful  investigations  and  re- 
f*orts  that  most  of  these  graveyards  were  closed  in 
1853  and  the  succeeding  years,  although  another 
twenty-two  years  elapsed  before  any  of  them  were 
converted  into  public  gardens.  Now,  in  London  alone, 
there  are  over  one  hundred  open  to  the  public,  nearly 
all  being  attractively  laid  out.  Some  of  the  square 
gardens  have  also  been  thrown  open,  notably  those 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  owing  to  the 
wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  late  duke),  and  those 
on  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton — and 
they  now  number  in  London  twenty-eight. 

T need  hardly  dwell  on  the  very  great  success  that 
has  attended  the  work  of  the  Commons  Preservation 
Society,  the  Open  Spaces  Branch  of  the  Kyrle  Society, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 
These  agencies  have,  by  their  labor  and  example, 
stirred  such  public  authorities  as  H.  M.  Office  of 


Works,  the  London  City  Council,  the  City  Corpora- 
tion, the  Metropolitan  Vestries  (recently  succeeded  by 
the  Borough  Councils),  and  the  provincial  County 
Councils  and  the  municipal  bodies,  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  say  that  the  desire  to  acquire  open  spaces  or 
recreation  grounds  is  universal,  especially  in  the  towns 
and  their  suburbs.  Eull  powers  are  now  given  to 
these  public  bodies,  and  to  trustees  or  owners  of  pri- 
vate estates,  to  give,  to  acquire,  to  lay  out  or  to  main- 
tain open  spaces : and  information  on  all  points  con- 
nected with  this  subject  is  constantly  supplied  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Asso- 
ciation, which,  during  the  past  eighteen  years,  has 
carried  through  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  thirty 
successful  undertakings  within  the  area  of  the  metro- 
politan district.  Organizations  such  as  this  are  much 
needed  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and,  by  watch- 
ing for  opportunities  of  securing  spaces,  by  making 
preliminary  negotiations  with  owners,  by  keeping  the 
public  l)odies  alive  to  their  powers  and  their  duties 
and  supplying  valuable  information,  they  can  be  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  the  municipal  authorities, 
and  to  the  people  whom  they  represent. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Chairman's  intro- 
duction to  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  will,  per- 
haps, show  the  lines  on  which  the  Association  has 
worked.  And  here  let  me  state  that  the  Chairman  is 
the  Earl  of  Meath,  who  not  only  founded  the  society 
in  1882,  but  has  allowed  it  ever  since  to  use  one  of  the 
rooms  in  his  London  house  as  its  office,  and  has  always 
taken  a deep  personal  interest  in  its  work. 

The  Vice-Chairmen  number  amongst  them  several 
most  eminent  men,  and  they  are  not  only  ornamental 
but  pre-eminently  useful.  The  Landscape  Gardener 
is  Miss  E.  Wilkinson,  whose  experience  of  the  treat- 
ment alike  of  sooty  little  spaces  in  the  city  or  larger 
grounds  outside,  is  quite  unique.  I have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  Honorary  Secretary  for  sixteen  years, 
while  Mr.  Basil  Holmes  has  been  the  Secretary  for 
thirteen  years. 

“It  is  easy  to  say  that  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred pieces  of  work  have  been  successfully  carried 
out,  but  very  difficult  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of 
their  varied  nature,  of  the  amount  of  labor  they  have 
involved,  or  of  the  unexpected  and  far-reaching  in- 
fluence which  they  have  exercised.  The  original  ob- 
jects have  always  been  kept  in  view;  every  suitable 
opportunity  for  adding  to  the  open  spaces  of  London, 
for  preserving  and  improving  existing  recreation 
grounds,  for  planting  trees  and  placing  seats  in  public 
sites,  for  assisting  the  teaching  of  gymnastics  in  play 
grounds  and  halls,  and  for  amending  the  laws  relating 
to  open  space  questions,  has  been  siezed.” 

It  is  due  to  the  Association  that  an  act  was  passed 
in  1886  prohibiting  building  operations  on  land  that 
had  been  set  aside  for  interments.  Thus  the  value  of 
the  numerous  disused  burial  grounds  in  London  was 
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minimized,  and  it  was  made  more  easy  to  secure  them 
as  public  gardens. 

“The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association 
was  started  to  gather  together  scattered  workers  and 
to  collect  funds  for  the  carrying  out  of  definite 
schemes.  It  has  been  singularly  successful  in  gaining 
approval  and  support,  and  by  its  quiet,  constant  efforts 
it  has  educated  the  opinion  of  individuals  and  the 
views  of  the  public  authorities.” 

It  is  a good  work  to  take  the  people  of  our  crowded 
cities  into  the  country,  but,  if  not  a better,  it  is  at  any 
rate  one  of  more  permanent  benefit,  to  bring  a bit  of 
the  country  near  to  their  dwellings. 

— — — — ^ 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TOWN  AND  VILx 
LAGE  IMPROVEMENT  WORK, 


Read  at  the  annual  meeting’  of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art 
Association,  Milwaukee,  June,  1901. 


Research  and  investigation  shows  that  improve- 
ment work  offers  the  opportunity  of  the  age  for  pre- 
liminary millennial  endeavor;  that  the  best  men  and 
the  best  minds,  the  best  brain  and  the  best  brawn  the 
country  has  to  offer,  is  no  whit  too  good  to  be  en- 
listed in  a work  that  reaches  from  the  topmost  layer 
down  through  every  stratum  of  society,  touching 
Avith  magic  wand  the  love  of  beauty  inherent  in  every 
heart;  and  that  to  arouse  and  cultivate  that  tendency 
in  the  child  is  to  establish  for  life  a deflection  toward 
saving  grace. 

To  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  examples  must 
be  distributed  in  every  quarter;  each  street  and  court 
must  contribute  to  the  general  effect  of  beauty;  every 
door  yard  must  yield  its  tribute. 

. The  child  who  creates  his  ideals  of  life  in  minia- 
ture, under  his  own  flowering  shrub  and  sheltering 
vine,  will  not  forget  these  comforts  when  his  play 
merges  into  the  active  affairs  of  mature  years.  Ash 
heaps  and  unclean  alleys  are  not  good  enough 
for  him  as  a child,  and  nothing  less  than  the  environ- 
ment produced  by  the  best  citizenship  will  satisfy  him 
in  maturity. 

We  find  that  while  much  has  been  done  in  this 
country,  improvement  work  is  relatively  in  its  infancy 
in  these  United  States. 

We  have  reports  from  about  150  improvement 
organizations,  including  several  foreign  societies. 

Twenty-two  states,  from  Maine  to  California  and 


from  Minnesota  to  the  Gulf,  are  represented,  Massa- 
chusetts being  the  banner  state,  with  a showing  of 
45,  and  Pennsylvania  second  on  our  list  in  point  of 
numbers  heard  from.  Nearly  all  of  the  organizations 
sending  in  reports  in  answer  to  our  inquiries  have 
taken  active  interest  in  tree  planting,  some  on  a verv 
large  scale.  Many  have  done  good  and  much  needed 
work  in  the  improvement  of  schoolhouse  and  rail- 
way station  grounds,  building  and  repairing  side- 
walks, establishing  and  maintaining  street  lights, 
street  sprinkling  and  street  cleaning.  Quite  a num- 
l:)er  have  abolished  weeds,  some  have  corrected  the 
bill  posting  nuisance,  and  a few  have  succeeded  in 
passing  and  enforcing  ordinances  against  spitting  in 
j^ublic  places ; and  one  has  put  a stop  to  the  dangerous 
habit  of  throwing  broken  glass  about.  In  the  east 
good  work  has  been  done  in  fighting  destructive  in- 
sects, and  in  placing  memorial  tablets  to  mark  historic 
s])ots.  The  clubs  at  Clinton,  Maine,  Lake  Charles,  La., 
and  Stephen\dlle,  Tex.,  are  active  and  deserve  encour- 
agement. Parks  have  been  established  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  association  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  Petaluma, 
Cal.,  Athens,  and  Huntingdon,  and  Honesdale, 
Pa.,  Helena,  Mont.,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis., 
and  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  which  last  has,  in  addition,  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  building  a drinking  fountain  and 
one  hundred  bath  houses.  But  the  societies  that  have 
reported  are  as  a drop  in  the  bucket  in  relation  to 
the  actual  number  in  existence.  There  is  no  way  to 
even  approximately  estimate  the  number  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  being  formed  faster  than  they  can  be 
counted ; there  is  a moving  beauty  wave,  the  ripples 
of  which  reach  from  shore  to  shore. 

Still  we  have  much  to  learn  from  foreign  work 
and  workers.  The  leading  features  of  improvement 
work  abroad  that  might  most  effectively  be  applied 
here  are,  first,  a more  diffused  knoAvledge  of  the  mate- 
rial value  of  beauty — a matter  so  well  understood  over 
the  water  that  business  men  are  the  staunchest  sup- 
porters of  beautifying  movements ; and  second,  a 
greater  appreciation  of  water,  especially  in  streams, 
which  in  foreign  countries  is  held  in  higher  esteem 
and  where  fuller  advantage  is  taken  of  its  proximity. 

We  learn  from  reports  received  that  in  Canada 
there  are  so-called  Horticultural  Societies  which  have 
practically  the  same  aims  as  our  Improvement  Asso- 
ciations and  which  are  doing  good  work  that  it  is 
hoped  and  expected  will  be  greatly  increased  and 
strengthened ; and  that  the  Countess  of  Minto  is  taking 
active  steps  to  promote  this  work  in  Ottawa  by  offer- 
ing a series  of  prizes  for  the  best  garden  where  a 
gardener  is  kept,  and  a duplicate  series  where  no 
gardener  is  employed. 

In  Norway  there  is  an  annually  appointed  “Plan- 
tation Day”  when  the  children  take  part  in  exercises 
corresponding  closely  to  those  of  our  Arbor  Day.  An 
Improvement  Society  has  been  formed  in  Christiania 
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with  the  Mayor  and  leading  architects  as  its  founders, 
but  our  report  says  that  “as  yet  no  results  of  their 
work  is  seen.” 

The  people  of  Orsa,  Sweden,  practice  scientific 
forestry  to  such  good  purpose  that  they  have  in  the 
course  of  a generation  sold  $4,600,000  worth  of  trees 
and  have  provided  for  a similar  income  every  thirty 
or  forty  years.  This  money  is  used  for  municipal 
purposes  and  the  people  pay  no  taxes.  Railways,  tele- 
phones and  schools  are  entirely  free.  Gas  and  water 
rates  are  met  by  this  fund  as  are  also  the  cost  of  build- 
ing city  halls,  courthouses,  and  similar  expenses  pro- 
vided for  in  almost  all  countries  by  taxation. 

Good  work  has  been  dotie  in  France  and  Belgium. 

Our  Singalese  report  tells  of  prizes  offered  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  Railways  of  Ceylon  for  the 
best  kept  station  grounds,  and  of  prizes  given  by  the 
director  of  Public  Instruction  for  schoolhouse  grounds. 


travel  through  it,  attract  visitors  and  make  the  nat- 
ural beauties  of  the  region  accessible.”  Throughout 
this  region  all  of  the  land  is  either  in  farm  or  forest 
as  the  state  cannot  afford  unproductive  areas,  and 
there  are  village  communes  receiving  incomes  from 
forests  which  not  only  meet  all  taxes  corresponding 
to  our  road,  county  and  school  taxes,  but  which  pay 
annual  dividends  to  householders.  Apropos  of  this 
foreign  work,  Miss  Dock  says,  “it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  to  England  or  to  Germany  to  realize  the  financial 
value  of  well  ordered  communities,  for  the  States  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  together  receive 
about  six  million  dollars  a year  from  summer  visitors, 
because  they  have  fine  roads,  and  clean,  well  managed 
villages  where  visitors  are  able  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
scenery.” 

The  States  of  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin have  the  same  incentives  and  the  same  opportu- 
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In  Austria  Improvement  Societies  are  found  only 
in  small  places,  chiefly  at  summer  resorts  and  water- 
ing places.  In  England  and  in  Germany,  the  coun- 
tries that  lead  in  improvement  work,  the  pollution  of 
streams  is  not  permitted,  neither  are  their  banks  de- 
faced. Miss  Mira  Lloyd  Dock,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
to  whom  we  are  under  deep  obligations  for  informa- 
tion and  inspiration  in  preparing  our  report,  says  that 
“Investigators  in  Germany  find  the  country  is  practi- 
cally one  vast  improvement  association ; that  the 
chief  features  of  German  river  towns  are  the  avenues 
of  trees  along  river  banks  and  the  floating  baths  an- 
chored off  shore.”  She  tells  of  the  great  Schwarzwald 
Verein,  or  Black  Eorest  Improvement  Association, 
composed  of  business  men  who  have  learned  that 
beauty  and  scientific  forestry,  and  good  roads  bring 
dividends  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  aim  of  the  society 
is  to  “extend  knowledge  of  the  Black  Forest,  facilitate 


nities  as  the  eastern  states  named  and  should  make 
the  most  of  them. 

In  England  we  find  sewage  provided  for,  the 
streams  protected,  and  various  established  societies 
for  the  creation  and  preservation  of  beauty.  The 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  of  London 
is  the  greatest  improvement  association  in  the  world. 
It  has  been  in  existence  eighteen  years,  and  during 
that  time  has  successfully  completed  430  distinct  un- 
dertakings of  varied  character,  but  “all,”  as  Miss 
Dock  has  said,  “‘intended  to  contribute  to  health  and 
happiness.”  They  range  from  placing  a seat  beneath 
a sheltering  tree  to  improving  Epping  Eorest  at  an 
expense  of  £277,000. 

It  has  opened  more  than  200  schoolhouse  grounds 
on  Saturd.ays ; has  transformed  not  less  than  120  neg- 
lected, dreary  and  unsightly  disused  burial  grounds 
into  play  grounds  and  public  gardens ; and  the  mere 
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schedule  of  its  own  work  would  fill  a volume,  while 
its  powerful  influence  has  also  been  brought  to  bear 
in  forwarding  the  work  of  other  organizations. 

There  is  the  Railway  Banks  Floral  Association 
established  by  Lord  Gray,  which  devotes  itself  to  the 
planting  of  railway  cuttings  and  embankments, — a 
novel  and  admirable  field  of  improvement  work;  the 
Kyrlie  Society  of  London,  with  branches  in  a num- 
ber of  the  smaller  cities,  its  motto  “To  the  utmost  of 
our  power,”  and  its  object  to  “bring  beauty  home 
to  the  people and  several  kindred  societies  such  as 
the  Commons  Preservation  Society,  the  National 
Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural 
Beauty,  the  National  Footpath  Preservation  Society 
and  numerous  affiliated  organizations,  all  of  which 
have  the  creation  or  the  preservation  of  open  spaces. 


is  wholly  admirable  is  being  done,  and  we  feel  that 
anything  done  is  far  in  advance  of  nothing  done.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  critical,  but  merely  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  while  the  younger  organizations  may 
content  themselves  with  the  plain  everyday  needs  of 
their  communities,  the  older  societies  should  look 
abroad  and  take  counsel  with  those  that  have  accom- 
plished telling  pieces  of  work  that  stand  out  boldly 
above  the  ordinary  level. 

Such  work  as  securing  a good  stone  railway  sta- 
tion, instead  of  the  usual  commonplace  wooden  struc- 
ture, is  of  lasting  benefit  to  any  community.  This  has 
been  done  by  the  Citizens’  Improvement  Association 
of  Ward  25,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  by  the  Laurel  Hill 
Association  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.  The  latter  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest  improvement  organization  in  this  coun- 
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and  places  of  rest  or  recreation  as  their  fundamental 
reason  for  being. 

Perhaps  the  Improvement  Association  of  Leam- 
ington, England,  has  done  work  that  comes  nearer 
paralleling  the  work  needed  in  American  towns  than 
any  other  foreign  organization  heard  from. 

Turning  again  to  our  own  country,  two  states  at 
the  extreme  east  and  west,  Massachusetts  and  Cali- 
fornia, may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  beauty,  and  in  both  the  spirit  of  development 
typified  by  improvement  work  is  more  or  less  active, 
Massachusetts,  as  has  been  said,  leading  the  van. 
This  s])irit  is  in  the  air.  One  must  absorb  more  or  less 
of  it  in  walking  down  the  street.  But  we  observe 
that  not  all  that  is  being  done,  is  being  well  done. 
There  is  room  for  improvement  even  in  the  improve- 
ments. There  is  a little  lack  of  comprehension  as  to 
the  necessity  for  design  in  landscape  work,  and  a 
slight  falling  short  of  a full  appreciation  of  the  larger 
possibilities  of  improvement  work.  Still,  much  that 


try,  and  it  has  set  another  standard  by  its  memorial 
work,  having  built  a monument  to  the  Stockbridge  In- 
dians, and  a memorial  bridge  and  walk  for  its  founder 
and  its  first  president.  Such  features  add  to  the  interest 
and  attractiveness  of  a town  and  have  a material  value 
appreciated  by  business  men.  The  sanitary  and  other 
noteworthy  work  of  the  Town  Improvement  Associa- 
tion of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated 
by  reading  of  it  in  full  in  its  printed  reports.  The 
Beverly,  Mass.,  society  has  secured  two  new  railway 
stations  and  done  much  more  that  is  commendable. 
The  Civic  Club  of  Harrisburg,  Pa  , has  reformed  the 
street  cleaning,  secured  ordinances  forbidding  dump- 
ing, maintains  play  grounds  and  done  much  more 
practical  work.  The  Societies  of  Aiken,  S.  C.,  and 
of  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  have  secured  parks  for  their  re- 
spective cities;  that  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  has  changed 
an  unsightly  spot  into  “Highland  Square”  as  well  as 
suitably  marked  numerous  places  of  historic  interest. 
The  Association  of  Honesdale,  Pa.,  has  for  its  motto 
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“Let  ns  all  work  together,”  and  has  clone  work  similar 
to  that  at  Leamington,  England. 

It  is  out  of  the  cinestion  to  menticm  in  detail  any 
more  of  the  work  reported,  much  as  we  shonld  like 
to  give  it  all.  The  references  made  are  by  way  of 
showing  older  societies  that  there  is  still  work  worth 
doing,  for  it  shonld  be  onr  purpose  not  only  to  induce 
the  formaiion  of  new  organizations,  but  to  encour- 
age those  that  are  already  established  to  other  and 
great  efforts.  Each  new  work  that  is  undertaken 
shonld  be  a little  higher  in  character  than  any  that  has 
gone  before.  It  is  so  that  we  live  and  grow,  be  we 
individuals,  or  societies,  or  municipalities. 

d o sum  np : Yonr  Committee  suggests  ( i ) that 
Improvement  Societies  are  the  already  existing  nen- 
clei  from  which  great  transformations  shonld  resnlt ; 
( 2 ) that  improvement  work  shonld  be  submitted  to 
business  men  as  a l)nsiness  proposition  ; ( 3 ) that  the 
hygienic  disposition  of  household  waste  is  a para- 
mount cjnestion  that  shonld  be  considered  by  every 
improvement  organization  ; ( 4 ) that  bad  conditions 

in  cities  are  the  logical  outgrowth  of  bad  conditions  in 
towns,  villages  and  in  the  conntry,  and  that  these 
shonld  be  traced  to  their  sources  and  preventive  and 
remedial  measures  intstitnted  all  along  the  line;  (5) 
that  interested  assistance  is  likely  to  follow  definite 
statements  of  bad  conditions  if  accompanied  by  a clear 
outline  of  practical  means  for  overcoming  them;  (6) 
that  Twentieth  Century  intelligence,  admitting  that 
the  whole  is  greater  than  its  parts,  plans  in  a large 
way  before  executing  details  ; ( 7 ) that  large  aims  and 
earnest  work  bring  their  own  rew'ard ; and  lastly  (8) 
that  if  one  ijerson  present  absorbs  the  notion  that  it 
would  be  vastly  fine  to  line  every  approach  to  the 
home  town  with  red  bud,  and  wild  crab,  and  wahoo 
and  invite  the  birds  and  the  squirrels  to  live  in  them 
and.-— goes  home  and  does  it,  your  committee  will  feel 
that  “it  has  dene  v hat  it  could.” 


STREET  TREES —III. 

It  would  be  idle  to  indicate  the  distances  apart  at 
which  each  sort  of  tree  would  be  properly  planted. 
Aside  from  the  “forms”  of  trees,  the  types  are  re- 
stricted to  certain  districts — in  one  section  of  its 
range  it  may  grow  to  a size  of  8 or  10  feet  and  in 
another  to  too  feet  or  more  with  a proportionate 
spread,  or  it  may  attain  the  height  and  proportion 
of  a tall  tree  in  one  section  and  those  of  only  a shrub 
in  another.  Likewise  its  shape  may  be  very  differ- 
ent in  two  widely  separated  localities. 

The  spacing  best  suited  for  each  sort  is  best  esti- 
mated by  a consideration  of  the  proportions  it  at- 
tains in  the  locality  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be 
planted.  Such  an  estimate  should  be  partially  de- 
rived from  a calculation  of  various  influences,  as  its 
approximate  spread  in  various  exposures ; in  different 


soils ; in  relation  to  the  water  table ; moisture,  eleva- 
tion, protection,  drainage,  grades,  etc.  Except  fas- 
tigiate  forms  there  are  but  few  of  the  medium  or 
tall  growing  sorts  that  justify  planting  30  feet  or  less 
apart  unless  alternated  with  a temporary  sort  or  un- 
less their  life  is  apt  to  be  much  shortened  by  adverse 
circumstances,  as  in  the  heart  of  a closely  built  dis- 
trict with  narrow  and  paved  streets  and  an  abundance 
of  smoke  and  noxious  gases. 

After  planting,  each  tree  should  be  supported; 
have  its  trunk  protected  from  the  dry  winds  and  heat;, 
from  accidental  or  malicious  injury,  and  to  a reasona- 
ble extent  from  the  gnawing  of  animals.  Staking  by 
poles  need  be  but  for  2 or  3 years  if  the  trees  are 
young  and  thrifty  and  develop  rapidly ; or  for  a longer 
period  if  large  trees  are  utilized,  or  if  it  is  foreseen 
that  for  any  cause  their  becoming  well  established  will 
require  3 or  more  years. 

Wood  poles  such  as  cedar,  which  does  not  readily 
decay  or  become  infested  with  insects  or  fungi  are 
good.  The  support  should  not  be  very  pliable.  It 
is  preferable  to  have  it  rigid,  but  comparatively  incon- 
spicuous and  as  thin  as  consistent  with  its  office.  Oc- 
casionally the  size  of  a support  approaches  the  dimen- 
sions of  a post  rather  than  a stake.  In  this  case  the 
objection  would  be  its  ugliness.  Iron  guards  are 
well  adapted  to  support  trees,  provided  the  guards  are 
sunk  into  the  ground  to  a depth  calculated  to  make 
them  firm. 

Tying  should  be  by  heavy  and  strong  cord. 
Strips  of  rubber  hose  or  other  cushion  material  should 
be  used  between  the  bark  and  the  cord  where  the 
cord  comes  in  contact  with  the  tree.  The  cord  should 
in  no  instance  be  drawn  taut  around  the  entire  trunk, 
but  instead  should  be  simply  and  loosely  looped. 
Whether  close  to  or  distant  from  the  support  the 
trunk  should  be  held  rigid  to  prevent  chafing. 

Liability  of  hide  binding  and  bark  splitting  is  les- 
sened by  protecting  the  trunk  with  cloth.  Burlap  or 
dull-colored  cheese  cloth  neatly  fastened  and  with  a 
looseness  so  as  to  be  snug  after  it  has  shrunk  is  gener- 
ally satisfactory.  Neatness  infers  that  the  margins  will 
be  lapped,  that  the  stitching  will  be  regular  and  not 
too  wide,  that  the  protectors  will  be  of  a uniform 
height  and  extend  to  the  ground. 

To  support  them  the  upper  end  of  the  protectors 
should  not  be  fastened  by  tying  a band  around  it  and 
the  tree,  but  rather  by  a cord  fastened  at  one  side  of 
the  top,  then  brought  over  one  of  the  lowest  branches, 
then  encircling  the  trunk  and  tied  to  the  top  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  protector. 

Tree  guards  are  of  many  patterns.  Those  of  iron 
are  serviceable.  Some  combine  the  service  of  sup- 
port and  guard  without  being  unduly  conspicuous, 
but  nevertheless  serviceable  and  economical. 

Among  the  special  appliances  is  one  of  loose-linked 
angled  meshes.  The  links  are  intended  to  expand  as 
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the  trees  grows,  but  it  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  desired. 
The  guard  contracts  and  chafes  the  tree.  Even  when 
supported  by  uprights  its  looseness  tends  to  cause 
chafing. 

If  the  height  of  the  trees  allow,  the  guards  should 
extend  high  enough  to  prevent  horses  gnawing  above 
its  top.  About  seven  and  one-half  feet  will  ordinarily 
suffice. 

After  the  trees  are  planted,  the  ground  immedi- 
ately surrounding  them  should  be  kept  under  thor- 
ough and  constant  cultivation  for  at  least  three  years. 
The  area  so  treated  will  vary  in  size  according  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  planting  strip  and  the  size  of  the 
tree,  but  ordinarily  it  should  be  about  4 feet  square. 
Except  where  tramping  by  pedestrians  would  compact 
the  soil ; and  for  trees  having  trunks  4 inches  or  over 
in  caliper  we  should  prefer  to  omit  the  use  of  iron 
gratings. 


A METHOD  OF  SUPPORTING  A SERVICEABLE  METHOD 

CLOTH  PROTECTOR  OF  TYING. 

ON  A TREE- 

As  an  assistant  to  a well  aerated  soil  and  possibly 
as  an  agent  in  conducting  carbon  to  the  roots  of  the 
tree  by  the  rain  water,  walks  should  be  preferably 
paved  with  brick.  Likewise  the  entrance  driveways 
intersecting  the  planting  strips  might  be  paved  with 
brick  in  localities  where  such  material  is  adapted. 
In  such  cases  the  interstices  between  the  brick  should 
not  be  filled  with  tar,  cement,  asphalt  or  any  mate- 
rial which  is  waterproof  or  likely  to  cause  a concrete 
body. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  watering 
of  trees  during  the  first  year  after  planting.  During 


the  second  year  watering  will  also  be  necessary  if  the 
weather  is  unfavorable  during  a long  period.  During 
the  first  year  water  should  be  given  before  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  established  vegetation  in  the  vicin- 
ity indicates  that  a drought  is  causing  it  suffering  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances.  After  the  second  year 
most  trees  will  adjust  themselves  to  their  surroundings 
as  regards  water  and  no  further  attention  need  be 
given  until  from  5 to  10  years  later.  The  method  then 
well  adapted  is  that  described  in  a previous  edition  of 
Park  and  Cemetery,  and  used  in  Dresden,  Germany. 
Such  a system  might  be  installed  the  same  year  it  is  to 
be  used  or  at  the  time  of  planting  the  trees.  This  sys- 
tem has  the  additional  advantage  of  tending  to  help 
the  gas  escape  from  the  soil.  To  construct  a barrier 
to  the  free  passage  of  gas  from  street  gas  mains 
could  perhaps  be  only  done  at  a prohibitive  cost. 
Such  an  arrangement  might  lie  effected  by  slate  slabs 
sunk  vertically  into  the  ground  at  the  curb  line  and  ex- 
tending from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  a depth  of 
six  feet.  It  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  continu- 
ous and  cement  the  joints.  Until  some  similar  or 
equally  efficient  arrangement,  as  for  instance  tun- 
nels, to  enclose  the  conduits  are  constructed  in  the 
streets,  or  until  some  chemical  absorbent  which  would 
attract  the  gas  in  the  soil,  is  made  available  and 
practical  the  drain  tile  water  system  will  be  found 
very  desirable. 

Pruning  is  essential  to  the  proper  development 
of  most  street  trees.  It  is  usually  done  most  fla- 
grantly and  with  empiricism.  Pruning  is  pardonable 
only  when  a broken  limb  requires  smooth  surgical 
dressing ; when  an  old  or  decrepit  tree  needs  re- 
juvenating; when  an  irregular  or  misshapen  tree 
should  be  trained  into  one  of  symmetry  or  a deliques- 
cent to  an  excurrent  stem,  or  an  equally  justifiable  rea- 
son. The  fact  is  frequently  ignored  or  not  understood 
that  the  roots  of  a street  tree  are  unnaturally  confined 
or  restricted,  and  to  avoid  thinness  of  crown,  top- 
heaviness, disease,  devitalization , etc.,  the  branches  of  a 
tree  should  be  pruned  and  trained  to  balance  the  root 
system.  Such  pruning  should  be  systematic  and 
consistent  with  a single  policy  and  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  to  which  vegetation  is  subject.  A good 
policy  is  one  that  takes  into  account  the  natural  out- 
line of  a species,  the  density  of  twigs  and  foliage,  the 
tracery  of  its  twigs ; the  various  forms  at  different 
periods  of  its  development,  etc.  And  of  such  trees 
which  require  pruning  few  have  their  beauty  en- 
hanced by  the  heroic  "healing  in”  of  old  limbs. 

Thinning  should  often  have  been  the  method  where 
that  of  cutting  back  has  been  adopted.  If  trees  are 
systematically  and  attentively  cared  for  there  is  seldom 
cause  to  remove  limbs  over  three  inches  in  diameter. 
These  would  ordinarily  be  dead,  decaying,  broken  or 
diseased  portions. 

Cuts  made  in  the  operation  of  pruning  should 
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never  be  other  than  smooth  and  close  to  the  main 
stem,  instead  of  along  the  line  of  the  collar.  A limb 
or  branch  that  cannot  be  supported  while  being  cut 
should  be  cut  twice — making  the  first  operation  re- 
move the  principal  weight  of  the  limb.  The  second 
should  be  made  with  a view  to  the  healing  over  of  the 
surface  exposed  by  the  cut. 

Pruning  should  be  influenced  by  the  eventual 
height  of  the  lowest  branches  above  the  ground.  This 
will  often  be  dictated  by  the  heights  and  locations  of 
the  boughs.  It  is  seldom  advisable  to  reckon  upon 
the  lowest  limbs  being  nearer  the  ground  than  13  feet. 

Locations  of  street  trees  are  partly  dependent 
upon  the  width  of  the  street,  whether  or  not  there 
are  central  or  extra  wide  side  planting  reservations ; 
the  distance  between  the  curb,  the  building  limit 
and  whether  the  street  is  straight  or  curved.  We  do 
not  favor  the  quincunx  arrangement,  although  it  per- 
mits of  the  use  of  wider  spreading  trees  and  has  some 
merit  when  used  on  curved  streets. 

Trees  located  upon  or  within  abutting  property 
lines  have  the  advantage  of  giving  a more  dignified 
appearance  to  the  street  by  the  suggestion  of  added 
width.  It  also  enables  the  roots  to  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions with  more  freedom  and  probably  prolongs  the 
life  of  the  tree.  In  addition,  however,  it  is  apt  to 
cause  the  soil  in  the  front  lawn  area  to  become  very  dry 
and  make  the  maintenance  of  a continuously  dense  and 
green  turf  very  difficult  if  indeed  it  can  be  done  at  all. 
Some  of  the  trees  so  located  permit  of  only  the  coarser 
shade  enduring  grasses  to  exist. 

The  decision  of  whether  street  trees  should  be 
planted  near  the  curb  or  near  the  property  bound 
should  also  be  influenced  by  the  probable  planting 
upon  the  abutting  estates.  Border  plantations  along 
the  street  property  lines  tend  to  enclose  an  estate  and 
secure  a degree  of  privacy  and  seclusion  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  the  future  these  plantations  will  be  more 
common.  The  openness  of  front  yards  and  lawns 
now  so  prevalent  is  possibly  due  to  the  national  spirit 
of  democracy,  but  if  so  it  is  paradoxical  when  found 
in  a country  whose  people  are  also  noted  for  their 
love  of  home.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains 
that  such  plantings  would  influence  the  location  of  the 
trees  upon  a street. 

The  building  limit  and  the  extent  of  each  adjoin- 
ing estate  bears  upon  this  phase.  The  noted  beauty 
of  Euclid  avenue  in  Cleveland  owes  a large  part  of 
its  fame  to  the  building  restriction.  Upon  a street  of 
this  sort  much  wider  spreading  and  taller  growing 
trees  may  be  used  without  losing  that  nicety  of  adjust- 
ment as  regards  proportion. 

Cooling  influences  and  shade  often  justify  closer 
planting  than  the  eventual  beauty  of  a scene  of  which 
the  trees  are  a part,  would  dictate.  Umil  T.  Mische. 

No  tree  is  well  understood  until  it  is  understood 
in  all  the  stages  of  its  growth. — Va)i  Rensselaer. 


NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF  PARK 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Park  Superintendents,  held  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  July  9 and  10,  was  the  largest  and  most  inter- 
esting meeting  the  Association  has  held.  Nearly 
every  city  in  New  England  was  represented,  and  the 
papers  read  were  of  unusual  interest.  The  first  day 
was  given  to  the  transaction  of  routine  business,  re- 
ports of  officers  and  committees,  election  of  officers,, 
and  the  banquet,  at  which  the  discussion  of  park  mat- 
ters was  taken  up.  Eighty  people  were  seated  at  the 
banquet  at  the  Allyn  House,  during  which  the  follow- 
ing papers  were  read : 

Charles  E.  Keith,  superintendent  parks,  Bridgeport, 
“Things.” 

John  C.  Olmsted,  landscape  architect,  Brookline, 
I\Iass.,  “The  Hartford  Park  System.” 

Thomas  C.  Cook,  superintendent  parks.  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  “Souvenir  Trees  as  Means  of  Enhancing 
the  Attraction  of  Our  Parks.” 

Stereopticon  views  of  Hartford  parks,  by  R.  N. 
Clark,  engineer  park  department,  Hartford. 

The  paper  by  John  C.  Olmsted  was  a valuable  his- 
torical account  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Hartford  park  system,  and  was  rendered  doubly  ap- 
propriate by  the  fact  that  Erederick  Law  Olmsted,  the 
father  of  the  speaker,  is  known  as  the  father  of  the 
Hartford  park  system.  Charles  E.  Keith,  of  Bridge- 
port, compared  the  rapid  growth  and  competent  man- 
agement of  Hartford  parks  with  those  of  other  cities, 
and  closed  with  a presentation  of  the  value  of  public 
parks,  and  of  the  pleasures  and  trials  of  a park  super- 
intendent. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Cook,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  his 
paper  on  souvenir  trees,  emphasized  the  value  of  his- 
toric trees,  and  suggested  the  planting  of  trees  as 
memorials  of  famous  people  or  national  events.  He 
mentioned  as  examples  of  historic  trees,  the  Charter 
Oak,  the  tree  planted  by  Li  Hung  Chang  at  Grant’s 
tomb,  Alexander  Hamilton’s  elm  trees  in  New  York, 
the  elm  on  Boston  Commons,  and  trees  and  groves  in 
Providence,  New  Bedford  and  other  cities. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Egerton,  superintendent  of  parks,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  spoke  of  the  Albany  park  system,  and 
deplored  the  fact  that  it  had  gotten  back  into  politics ; 
he  discussed  the  laying  out  of  parks,  saying  that  small 
parks  should  be  treated  as  gardens,  and  large  ones  as 
natural  parks.  Christopher  Clark,  a member  of  the 
Massachusetts  board  of  trustees  of  public  reservations, 
told  of  the  work  of  the  trustees  in  preserving  moun- 
tain lands  for  public  purposes.  The  exercises  were 
brought  to  a close  by  the  exhibition  of  sixty-eight 
stereopticon  views  by  R.  N.  Clark,  engineer  of  the 
New  Bedford  parks,  showing  scenes  in  Bushnell, 
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Keney,  Goodwin,  Pope,  Elizabeth,  Barnard  and  River- 
side parks. 

OFFICEKS  ELECTED. 

At  the  business  meeting,  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Connecticut  Horticultural  Society,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected : 

President — John  A.  Pettigrew,  Boston. 

Vice-Presidents — Maine,  A.  D.  Smith,  Portland ; 
New  Hampshire,  W.  H.  Richardson,  Concord;  Ver- 
mont, A.  D.  Farwell,  Montpelier;  Massachusetts,  W. 
D.  Whiting,  Cambridge ; Rhode  Island,  J.  D.  Fitts, 
Providence;  Connecticut,  Theodore  Wirth,  Hartford. 

Secretary — G.  A.  Parker,  Hartford. 

Treasurer — J.  H.  Hemenway,  Worcester. 

The  second  day  of  the  convention  was  devoted  to 
driving  through  the  parks  of  Hartford,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  park  officials  of  that  city,  and  at  the 


Hartford;  D.  H.  Sheehan,  superintendent  of  parks,  Brook- 
line, Mass. ; George  C.  Flynt,  president  park  board,  Monson, 
Mass.;  B.  Worthan,  superintendent  of  parks,  Manchester,  N. 
H.;  H.  P.  Kelsey,  Boston;  Amos  Stillman,  superintendent  of 
parks,  Salem,  Mass. ; A.  C.  Sternberg,  secretary  Connecticut 
Horticultural  Society;  Christopher  Clark,  president  park 
board,  Northampton,  Mass. ; Chas.  S.  Anthony,  secretary  of 
park  commission,  Taunton,  Mass.;  J.  W.  Duncan,  assistant 
superintendent  of  parks,  Boston ; A.  W.  Smith,  superintendent 
of  parks,  Portland,  Me. ; Robert  Schrivener,  superintendent. 
Cedar  Hill  Cemetery,  Hartford;  W.  H.  Richardson,  superin- 
tendent of  parks.  Concord,  N.  H. ; Herbert  D.  Hemenway, 
director  Horticultural  School,  Hartford;  T.  J.  McRonald, 
president  of  Hartford  Florist  Club;  Henry  Frost,  superintend- 
ent of  parks,  Haverhill,  Mass. ; H.  J.  Koehler,  forester,  Keney 
Park,  Hartford;  Thomas  B.  Meehan,  Philadelphia;  William 
J.  Stewart,  secretary  Association  of  American  Florists,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Gustave  X.  Amrhyn,  superintendent  of  parks.  New 
Haven ; Karl  Robert  Karlstrom,  forester  public  parks,  Hart- 
ford ; J.  B.  Shea,  assistant  superintendent  of  parks,  Boston ; 
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conclusion  of  the  inspection,  the  visiting  superintend- 
ents were  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  Hartford’s 
parks,  which  are  under  the  control  of  a self-perpetuat- 
ing board,  entirely  free  from  politics. 

Those  present  at  the  banquet  were  as  follows : 

John  A.  Pettigrew,  president  of  the  association,  and  superin- 
tendent of  parks,  Boston;  Hon.  Alexander  Harbison,  mayor  of 
Hartford;  Rev.  De  Loss  Love  and  Hon.  Patrick  Garvan,  park 
commissioners,  Hartford;  Judge  J.  H.  White,  Rev.  Francis 
Goodwin,  George  E.  Tainter,  and  H.  H.  Goodwin,  Keney 
Park  trustees,  Hartford;  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass.; 
T.  W.  Cook,  superintendent  of  parks.  New  Bedford,  Mass. ; 
W.  S.  Egerton,  superintendent  of  parks,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
Charles  E.  Keith,  superintendent  of  parks,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ; 
James  Draper,  secretary  park  commissioners,  Worcester, 
Mass. ; Nathaniel  Morton,  president  park  commissioners,  Ply- 
mouth, Mass. ; Joseph  D.  Pitts,  superintendent  of  parks.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ; John  H.  Hemingway,  superintendent  of  parks, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  F.  G.  Whitmore,  secretary  park  commis- 
sioners, Hartford ; Chas.  E.  Mackintosh,  president  park  board, 
Holyoke,  Mass. ; A.  J.  Sloper,  president  park  commissioners, 
New  Britain,  Conn. ; Thos.  McClunie,  landscape  architect. 


Theodore  Wirth,  superintendent  of  public  parks,  Hartford;  H. 
C.  Puller,  superintendent  of  parks.  New  London;  R.  N.  Clark, 
engineer  public  parks,  Hartford;  Herbert  A.  Hastings,  former 
superintendent  of  parks,  Springfield ; A.  P.  Capen,  superintend- 
ent of  parks,  Holyoke,  Mass.;  H.  G.  Clark,  engineer  Keney 
Park,  Hartford;  Mr.  Mullen,  assistant  to  R.  N.  Clark;  G.  A. 
Parker,  superintendent  Keney  Park,  Hartford. 


The  forty-first  annual  treasurer’s  report  of  the  Union 
Cemetery  Association,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  shows  the  fol- 
lowing financial  condition  of  the  association:  Deposits  in 
savings  banks,  $4,486.49;  mortgage  notes,  $8,938.32;  prom- 
issory notes,  $657.37;  due  on  lots  sold  and  selected,  $2,878; 
total  assets,  $20,773.80;  perpetual  care  fund,  $3,391.02. 

* * * 

The  officials  of  the  Catholic  cemetery  at  Fort  Scott,  Kas.. 
are  considering  a proposition  to  consolidate  with  the  lead- 
ing Protestant  cemetery  by  removing  all  bodies  to  a plot 
which  the  Protestant  cemetery  will  set  aside  exclusively  for 
Catholic  burials.  There  are  275  bodies  in  the  Catholic  ceme- 
tery and  the  proposed  prices  for  moving  them  have  been 
placed  at  from  $7  to  $10  each;  monuments,  $25  each;  tomb- 
stones, $10  to  $15  each,  and  headstones  from  $2  to  $3  each. 
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SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 


The  peculiarly  agreeable  odor  of  the  flowers  of 
Magnolia  glauca  is  not  met  with  in  any  other  flower. 
This  small  tree,  though  native  to  damp  ground,  is 
not  averse  to  drier  places.  The  flowers  come  toward 
the  close  of  June. 

Yellow  Rambler  rose,  though  disappointing  to 
some  because  of  its  not  being  a rich  yellow,  is  still 
a very  good  thing.  The  buds  are  light  yellow,  the 
opening  flowers  slightly  so,  but  become  white  when 
fully  open.  It  seems  quite  hardy  here : the  past  win- 
ter not  hurting  it. 

The  seeds  of  many  perennials  may  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe,  and  then  plants  are  had  therefrom  which 
will  bloom  next  season. 

Layering  of  hydrangeas,  snowballs  and  other 
shrubs  may  still  continue,  and  with  success,  so  long 
as  the  branches  are  still  growing. 

Irish  yews  and  other  similar  tall  growing  ever- 
greens make  useful  decorative  plants  when  in  pots. 
Being  hardy,  they  are  really  more  useful  than  many 
greenhouse  plants  now  used. 

Californian  privet  hedges  are  now  everywhere. 
When  neatly  trimmed  it  adds  greatly  to  their  value. 
It  is  full  time  for  a second  trimming  now,  a third  one 
to  be  given  later. 

The  new  growth  of  evergreens  has  hardened  by 
now,  and  where  transplanting  is  desired  it  may  be 
attempted,  taking  a large  ball  with  the  tree,  and 
soaking  it  with  water.  A successful  early  planting 
is  better  than  a late  one. 

Many  ericas  are  quite  hardy,  and  because  of  their 
neat,  dwarf  growth,  find  favor  with  planters,  who 
usually  have  a place  for  such  plants.  Carnea,  vagans 
and  stricta  have  been  tried  and  are  just  as  hardy  as 
the  heather,  Calluna  vulgaris. 

Two  Stuartias  are  native  to  our  country,  S.  Vir- 
ginica  and  S.  pentagyna.  The  former  is  the  showier, 
on  account  of  its  white  flowers  being  set  off  by  its 
base  of  yellow  stamens.  Both  are  rare  and  good. 

Kerosene  emulsion  for  sucking  insects,  Paris- 
green  for  eating  ones,  and  Bordeaux  mixture  for 
fungi  are  necessary  mixtures  wherever  collections  of 
trees  are.  Nurserymen,  gardeners  and  all  that  have 
charge  of  trees  are  using  them. 

Clematis  Duchess  of  Edinburg  is  a large  flow- 
ered very  double  white  one.  Some  lists  name  it  as 
semi-double,  but  it  is  very  double.  Henryi  is  still 
one  of  the  best  single  white  ones. 

Dolichos  Japonicus  (Pueraria)  is  the  fastest 
growing  vine  known  in  these  parts ; a strong  plant 
will  run  fifty  feet  a season.  It  should  not  be  planted 
except  where  such  a rampant  growth  can  be  accom- 
modated. 

Many  pines,  even  when  of  but  medium  size,  are 
difficult  to  transplant,  because  of  their  making  such 


few  roots.  A root  pruning  at  this  time  of  the  year 
would  result  in  the  forming  of  several  small  roots 
in  the  place  of  one,  rendering  successful  removal 
more  assured. 

The  Syringa  Emodi  and  S.  Josikaea  are  known  as 
Hungarian  lilacs.  Both  are  worthy  of  a prominent 
place,  because  of  their  beauty;  and  they  flower  after 
other  lilacs  are  over.  Emodi  is  white,  Josikaea  pur- 
ple. 

The  admonition  given  before  to  cut  off  decaying 
flowers  will  bear  repeating.  Seeding  hinders  flower- 
ing, so  what  to  do  to  obtain  bloom  is  easily  deter- 
mined. 

Rhododendron  Minnie,  perspicuum  and  album 
elegans  are  all  Jisted  as  white,  but  in  every  case  the 
buds  are  pink,  and  some  have  spotted  inside  petals, 
making  really  three  distinct  kinds,  although  passing 
as  whites. 

The  perfume  of  the  old  Mock  orange  is  some- 
thing known  to  most  everyone.  Some  species  have 
no  odor  of  any  kind.  ' One  of  the  new  ones,  Le- 
moinci,  has  delightful  perfume,  reminding  one  of 
that  of  Alpine  strawberries. 

Pterostyrax  hispidum  is  one  of  the  grandest  flow- 
ering trees  there  is.  In  mid-June  it  is  loaded  with 
drooping  racemes  of  white  flowers.  Botanically  it  Is 
very  close  to  Halesia,  but  the  ordinary  observer  will 
detect  no  resemblance  whatever  to  it. 

Sequoia  gigantea,  sprayed  recently  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  shows  a decidedly  improved  condi- 
tion. With  its  great  enemy,  fungus,  under  control, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  common  in 
cultivation. 

The  native  shrub,  Itea  Virginica,  should  be  bet- 
ter known.  The  white  flowers  are  in  finger-like  heads 
and  come  toward  the  close  of  June,  when  the  early 
spring  shrubs  are  over.  In  autumn,  the  foliage 
changes  to  a rich  crimson. 

The  Ostrich  fern  is  very  interesting.  The  fronds 
are  like  ostrich  plumes,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a perfect  vase.  In  good  soil  fronds  reach  two 
to  three  feet  in  height.  The  fertile  fronds  are  quite 
separate  from  the  others.  It  is  not  evergreen. 

Joseph  Meehan. 


GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY— LXVII. 


SANTAEAEES. 

The  Loranthus,  Viscum,  and  Lophophytum  alli- 
ance. 

There  are  14  tribes  in  this  often  curious  group, 
five  of  which  are  founded  on  single  genera ; there  are 
57  genera,  and  757  species.  Several  tribes  are  almost 
wholly  parasitical  shrubs  growing  on  trees,  with  oc- 
casional species  growing  in  the  ground  or  seeming  to 
be  epiphytal.  Other  tribes  have  trees  or  shrubs  of 
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ordinary  habit.  Only  a few  of  either  represent  the 
alliance  in  the  United  States.  At  Kew  the  alliance  is 
represented  by  but  two  hardy  plants. 

Phoradendron  flavescens  has  been  found  near 
Hightstown,  Mercer  Co.,  and  near  New  Drunswick, 
Middlese.K  Co.,  N.  J.,  hut  does  not  ripen  seed  with 
regularity.  It  is  said  to  sometimes  fail  to  do  so  in 
the  southern  i)art  of  that  state.  I may  mention  that 


I persuaded  a South  Carolina  friend  in  1875  to  make 
what  I believe  to  have  been  the  first  shipment  of  this 
plant  !o  New  York  for  Christmas.  It  has  since  grown 
to  be  an  extensive  trade.  I have  even  heard  of  arti- 
ficial propagation.  In  parks  the  host  trees  may  be 
grouped  for  purposes  of  experiment.  In  favorable 
climates,  however,  Phoradendrons  and  Loranthus  are 
apt  to  be  nuisances. 

Nutysia  floribunda  is  a monotypic  Australian 
shrub,  growing  in  the  ground  up  to  15  or  more  feet 
high,  varying  in  the  color  of  its  flowers  through 
shades  of  flame  color  and  orange,  exceedingly  showy, 
and  known  as  a “fire  tree.”  It  is  not  safe  to  use  the 
popular  name,  however,  for  there  are  more  “fire  trees” 
in  Australia  than  you  can  shake  a stick  at. 

Loranthus  is  a large  genus  of  350  or  more  species 
divided  into  20  sections.  They  are  common  in  many 
moist  tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates.  One  species 
extends  to  southern  Europe,  but  I think  there  are  none 
in  the  United  States.  The  majority  are  parasites. 
Some  of  the  showy  species  in  India,  however,  seem  to 
grow  in  accumulations  of  leaf  mould  lodged  on  the 
trees,  and  are  easily  detached.  If  they  were  abun- 
dant as  the  commoner  kinds  they  would  make  a gor- 


geous sight,  for  their  flowers  are  larger  and  more 
brilliant  than  trumpet  honeysuckles,  with  which  botan- 
ists formerly  connected  them,  but  what  seems  to  be 
a separate  calyx  in  the  illustration,  is  a swollen  rim, 
not  unlike  Mirabilis  in  its  continuous  structure,  and 
the  books  of  the  botanists  mention  other  differences. 

Visciint  album  is  the  English  mistletoe,  one  of  a 
genus  of  29  species.  It  is  propagated  for  sale  on  young 
apple  trees  by  some  English  nurserymen.  I have 
tried  the  berries  brought  here  at  Christmas  time,  on 
apple  trees,  but  they  rotted,  either  from  being  unripe, 
or  because  the  climate  was  too  severe.  In  Europe  it 
has  l)een  recorded  as  growing  on  Limes,  Horse  chest- 
nuts, Maples,  Apples,  Pears,  Hawthorns,  Poplars,  Wil- 
lows and  several  other  trees,  and  it  varies  to  some 
extent. 

Arccuthobiuin  is  a genus  of  5 or  6 small  parasites 
found  in  Europe,  W.  Asia,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States.  A.  pusillum  grows  on  Picea  nigra  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  and  New  England. 

Phoradendron  flavescens  is  the  American  mistletoe, 
one  of  a genus  of  80  species.  It  is  common  from 
southern  New  Jersey  and  throughout  the  cotton  belt, 
growing  on  several  deciduous  trees.  In  New  Jersey 
it  prefers  Acer  rubrum  and  Nyssa  sylvatica.  Eurther 
south  it  grows  abundantly  on  Quercus  Phellos.  There 
are  other  species  along  the  Mexican  border  growing 
on  leguminous  trees,  elms,  oaks,  and  junipers. 

The  sandal-wood  tribes  are  mostly  terrestrial. 
They  are  quite  sparsely  represented  in  the  United 
.States.  At  the  south  and  northward  to  southern 
Pennsylvania  two  or  three  shrubs  occur,  and  further 
north  two  or  three  root  parasites.  In  sub-tropical 
climates  elsewhere  a number  of  species  are  found  but 
little  known  in  gardens. 


PHORADENDRON  FLAVESCENS — American  Mistletoe. 
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garden  and  forest — DARBYA  umbedlata — A.  Gray. 
Buckleya  Torr. 

1,  a staniinate;  2,  a pistillate;  3,  a fruiting'  branch. 


Pyrularia  has  2 species,  an  Himalayan  one,  and  the 
native  P.  pubera,  a straggling  deciduous  shrub  with 
greenish  flowers,  growing  from  4 to  5 or  sometimes 
10  feet  high.  It  is  found  in  woods  along  the  southern 
Alleghenies,  northward  to  southern  Perinsylvania. 

Buckleya  has  2 or  3 species  in  Japan  and  the 
Southern  United  States.  Their  names  seem  to  be 
greatly  confused.  I believe  the  native  one  is  a shrub, 
but  I don’t  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  a garden. 

Comandras  are  root  parasites  found  in  North 
America  and  Europe.  Santalum  album  is  the  “San- 
dal wood”  found  up  to  about  4,000  feet  in  the  drier 
parts  of  South  India.  Fusanus  spicatus  is  a “sandal 
wood”  from  W.  Australia.  Osyris  alba  is  a South 
European  evergreen  shrub.  Leptomerias  are  wiry 
white  flowered  shrubs  from  Australia.  Myzodendrons 
are  feathery  seeded  Chilian  parasites. 

James  MacPherson. 


one-tenth  the  trouble  wasted  o7i  carpet 
bedding  and  other  jleeting.,  though  costly.,  rub- 
bish., had  becfi  spent  on  flowering  shrubs.,  our 
gardens  would  be  much  the  better flor  it.  There 
are  no  plants  so  neglected  as  flowering  shrubs, 
— Wm.  Robinson. 


Frederick  Law  Olmsted  has  been  engaged  to  design  the 
plan  for  the  new  Westhampton  Park  at  Richmond,  Va. 
Engineers  are  now  preparing  a topographical  map  of  the 
tract  'which  embraces  550  acres. 

^ ^ 

The  city  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  is  considering  the 
advisability  of  purchasing  750  acres  of  land  near  Austin’s 
Bluffs  for  $12,500,  to  be  used  for  park  purposes.  The  land 
under  consideration  is  in  a coal  region,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  city  could  open  up  coal  veins  and  establish  its  own 
electric  lighting  plant.  The  matter  will  be  presented  to  the 
city  council. 

* * * 

Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  chairman  of  the  commission  in 
charge  of  the  National  Military  Park  at  Vicksburg  an- 
nounces that  work  on  that  park  is  to  be  begun  at  once.  The 
contract  for  the  first  five  miles  of  the  inner  avenue,  to  be 
known  as  “Confederate  Avenue,”  has  been  let,  and  work 
will  commence  immediately.  This  avenue  is  to  occupy  the 
line  held  by  the  Confederate  army  during  the  siege,  and  an- 
other one  known  as  Federal  Avenue  is  to  be  built  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  Union  forces. 

* * * 

The  Director  of  Parks  at  Pittsburg  is  making  an  effort 
to  purchase  some  old  arsenal  property  which  the  United 
States  government  is  going  to  sell,  and  convert  it  into  a 
public  park.  The  tract  comprises  17  acres  of  land,  and  15 
worth  about  $100,000.  The  council  has  appropriated  $70,000 
for  the  purchase  of  park  land,  and  it  is  planned  to  divert  ihls 
to  buying  the  land. 

* * * 

The  South  Park  Commissioners,  Chicago,  recently  passed 
their  annual  tax  levy  ordinance,  providing  for  the  raising 
of  $642,402.  The  different  items  in  the  estimates  are  as  fol- 
lows: $45,000  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  recent  $500,000  bond 
issue,  $300,000  for  park  improvements,  $258,652  for  park 
maintenance,  and  $38,750  for  interest  on  the  world’s  fair 
bonds,  issued  ten  years  ago.  The  superintendent  was  in- 
structed to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a new  boat- 
house and  landing  in  Washington  Park,  to  cost  $17,000.  It 
will  be  constructed  of  wood  and  cement,  and  in  winter  will 
be  heated  for  the  use  of  skaters. 

* * 

Scranton,  Pa.,  is  planning  an  extensive  system  of  im- 
provements for  Nay  Aug  Park,  in  that  city.  Landscape 
Gardener  Edgerton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  prepared  plans 
which  call  for  an  aquatic  garden,  a menagerie  and  other  im- 
provements. These  plans  have  been  approved,  and  work 
is  to  be  begun  soon.  The  construction  of  the  water-gar- 
den will  involve  the  increasing  of  the  present  water  space 
one-third.  Other  improvements  provided  for  are  a vine- 
covered  arbor  50  feet  square,  a deer  paddock  260x125  ^eet, 
an  open  air  aviary,  a pool  for  water  fowl,  and  an  animal 
house  90x30  feet. 

* * * 

The  commission  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin  is  beginning 
the  work  of  acquiring  the  land  along  the  St.  Croix  River, 
known  as  the  Dalles  of  Wisconsin,  which  was  made  into  a 
state  park  by  legislative  acts  of  1895  and  1899.  It  com- 
prises 590  acres  of  unplatted  land  and  village  lots,  and  con- 
tains much  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery.  It  is  a part 
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of  the  interstate  park,  the  other  half  of  which  lies  in  Min- 
nesota, just  across  the  river,  and  has  already  been  acquired 
by  that  state.  The  Wisconsin  commission  expects  to  turn 
the  park  over  to  the  state  before  the  legislature  of  1901 
convenes. 

* * * 

The  entire  park  system  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  one  year  from  the  coming  fall,  when  ah 
the  work  authorized  by  law  will  have  been  completed.  There 
is  $800,000  left  of  the  money  realized  from  the  last  sale  0: 
park  bonds,  and  contracts  for  $750,000  of  this  amount  are 
now  being  carried  out.  There  is  a strong  sentiment  in 
Cleveland  for  the  continuance  of  the  work,  and  it  is  said  that 
a bill  appropriating  $1,000,000  for  Cleveland  parks  will  Ire 
introduced  in  the  next  legislature.  The  last  legislature 
passed  a bill  appropriating  that  amount,  but  Mayor  Farley 
questioned  the  legal  standing  of  the  park  board,  and  refused 
to  sign  the  bonds. 

* * * 

As  a preliminary  step  toward  the  extension  and  develop- 
ment of  the  park  system  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Park 
Commission  has  had  prepared  a map  of  the  District,  de- 
signed to  show  the  ownership  of  all  the  land,  with  a view  to 
finding  out  just  what  property  is  owned  by  the  District, 
and  what  by  the  United  States  government.  The  commis- 
sion has  under  consideration  a scheme  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Mall,  which  involves  the  construction  of  a vista  or 
stretch  of  greensward  350  feet  wide  from  the  capitol  to  the 
monument. 

* * * 

Peterson  Park,  near  Mattoon,  Ilk,  which  was  bequeathed 
to  the  cities  of  Mattoon,  Newton  and  Charleston  by  the  late 
Judge  Abner  Peterson,  has  been  sold  for  $15,000.  The 
money  will  be  divided  equally  among  the  three  towns,  and 
will  be  used  to  establish  parks  bearing  the  donor's  name. 

* * * 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of 
Peoria,  Ilk,  the  annual  appropriation  bill,  amounting  to 
$121,251.42,  was  passed.  The  appropriation  was  divided  as 
follows:  For  improving  and  maintaining  parks,  $89,951.42; 
for  salaries,  $4,000;  for  legal  expenses,  $100;  for  election  ex- 
penses, $1,200;  for  tools,  machinery  and  repairs,  $1,500;  for 
water  and  light,  $5,000;  for  office  and  incidental  expense.s, 
$1,000;  for  interest  on  district  obligations,  $8,500;  for  sink- 
ing fund,  $10,000.  An  ordinance  providing  for  the  issuance 
of  $50,000  in  bonds  at  per  cent,  for  20  years,  interest 
payable  semi-annually,  was  passed,  and  the  bonds  were  sold 
to  MacDonald,  McCoy,  & Co.,  of  Chicago,  for  $50,050.  The 
board  allowed  bills  amounting  to  $55,328. 

* * * 

The  forty-first  annual  report  of  the  Park  Board  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  shows  the  following  facts:  Expenditures  for  the 
year  on  the  various  park  sections  were  as  follows:  Druid 
Hill  Park  section,  $94,802.79;  Clifton  Park  section,  $44.- 
360.78;  Carroll  Park  section,  $41,179.53;  Patterson  Park 
section,  $44,526.28;  Riverside  Park  section,  $9,864.29;  inter- 
est, $35,737.50;  sinking  fund.  $17,777.18;  general  office,  $8,- 
346.29.  The  receipts  of  the  board  during  the  year  were 
$296,594.73,  of  which  $285,410.38  was  paid  by  the  United 
Railways  and  Electric  Co.  A saving  of  $5,800  in  office  ex- 
penses was  effected,  and  the  following  improvements  made; 
Construction  of  2,200  feet  of  path  on  the  lake  drive  in  Druivl 
Hill  Park,  and  planting  of  along  the  western  boundary  of 
that  park;  construction  of  roads  and  a playground  for 
Clifton  Park;  repairing  of  conservatory  and  laying  out  an 
athletic  field  in  Patterson  Park,  besides  many  smaller  im- 
provements in  all  the  parks  and  squares. 


Cemetery  Notes. 

Oakland  Cemetery,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  passed  new  rules 
providing  that  no  interments  shall  be  made  on  Sunday  ex- 
cept in  case  of  necessity  or  contagious  disease.  Concern- 
ing grave  markers  they  provide  that  one  marker,  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  by  twenty-four  inches  in  size  and  four  inches 
in  height,  may  be  set  at  each  single  grave.  No  double 
grave  markers  will  be  allowed. 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of  Lake  View  Ceme- 
tery, Cleveland,  O.,  shows  the  following  state  of  finances: 
Cash  on  hand  of  receipts  over  disbursements,  $1,470.34,  ..is 
against  $126.96  last  year;  total  assets,  $1,190,302.70,  an  ex- 
cess of  $564,012.30  over  the  liabilities;  operating  expenses 
with  interest  on  funded  debt,  $33,257.29;  gross  earnings  and 
receipts  from  sale  of  lots,  $40,778.62. 

* * * 

A company  of  capitalists  of  Freeport,  Ilk,  have  bought 
108  acres  of  land  near  there  and  propose  to  form  a stock 
company  and  develop  it  into  a modern  cemetery.  The  price 
paid  was  $6,000.  The  land  is  wooded  and  rolling  and  readily 
adaptable  to  cemetery  uses. 

* * * 

The  Buffalo  Park  Burial  Association,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y., 
has  asked  for  a permit  to  convert  170  acres  of  land,  known 
as  the  old  Lewis  farm,  into  a cemetery.  Some  opposition 
has  been  met  with  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  Tonawanda,  and 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  will  give  the  matter  a public 
hearing.  The  association  has  promised  to  make  $30,000 
worth  of  improvements  during  the  first  year  if  the  county 
grants  them  permission  to  establish  the  cemetery. 

* * * 

Two  new  Catholic  cemeteries  are  reported  this  month. 
The  St.  Nicholas  Croatian  Roman  Catholic  Church,  East 
Ohio  Street,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  has  purchased  135/2  acres  of 
ground  in  Reserve  township  for  the  sum  of  $10,750.  The 
property  will  be  cleared  at  once  and  the  cemetery  conse- 
crated in  about  a month.  The  cemetery  is  to  serve  as  a rest- 
ing place  for  all  the  Croatians,  many  of  whom  are  buried  in 
other  parts  of  the  state.  A new  Catholic  burial  ground, 
known  as  St.  Patrick’s  cemetery,  has  been  dedicated  at 
Montville,  Conn.  It  contains  about  400  lots.  Dedicatory 
exercises  were  conducted  in  both  the  French  and  English 
languages. 

* * 

Riverside  Cemetery,  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  has  completed 
some  important  improvements  during  the  year,  some  of 
which  are;  Establishing  a system  of  water-works,  consist- 
ing of  a gasoline  engine,  pump,  and  5,000  feet  of  water 
pipe;  building  of  two  fountains;  sodding  and  grading  of  the 
grounds,  etc.  The  board  has  adopted  a new  rule  requiring 
foundations  for  monuments  to  be  made  of  stone  and  cement 
to  be  not  less  than  five  feet  deep.  The  perpetual  care  fund 
is  also  having  an  encouraging  growth. 

* 

The  Haynes  memorial  gateway  to  the  ancient  burying 
ground  of  Center  Church,  Hartford,  Ct.,  has  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  13  feet  wide,  and  is  flanked  by  two  pillars  of 
colonial  pattern,  18  feet  high,  surmounted  by  colonial  urns. 
They  are  of  rough  red  brick  with  pediments,  and  stand  on  a 
coping  of  limestone.  The  urns  are  modeled  after  the  one 
on  the  Roger  Newberry  .mounment  in  the  old  cemetery  .at 
Windsor.  The  gate  is  of  wrought  iron  grill  work,  mount- 
ed on  iron  posts  of  ornate  pattern,  which  are  surmounted 
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by  ornamental  designs  in  the  form  of  a covered  urn.  Two 
tablets  containing  inscriptions  in  memory  of  Governor 
Haynes,  the  first  governor  of  the  state,  are  mounted  on  the 
pillars.  The  gate  is  the  gift  of  the  Misses  Stokes,  of  New 
York. 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Winona,  Minn.,  presents  the  following  statistics;  Re- 
ceipts for  the  general  fund  for  the  year,  $8,248.88;  dis- 
bursements, $7,488;  additions  to  permanent  care  and  im- 
provement fund  for  the  year,  $1,963,  making  the  total  $21,- 
906.20;  total  amount  received  under  legacy  of  George  P. 
Smith,  $18,458.66;  beciuest  from  IMrs.  Julia  A.  Forsythe, 
$1,380.  Interments  for  the  year,  142;  total  interments,  5,- 
172. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  trustees  of  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Evansville,  Ind.,  are 
to  erect  a new  entrance  gate,  and  make  extensive  improve- 
ments on  a recent  addition  of  20  acres.  The  new  gateway 
is  to  span  a double  driveway,  and  will  be  built  of  undressed 
stone  to  correspond  with  the  new  administration  building 
recently  erected.  A tiled  canopy  will  be  built  over  the  en- 
trance, which,  with  the  other  improvements  will  cost  $2,500. 
The  improvements  in  the  new  addition  comprise  the  laying 
out  of  avenues,  planting  of  shrubbery  and  trees,  grading  and 
the  construction  of  a lake,  150x300  feet. 

* * * 

The  new  Elm  Leaf  Cemetery,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has 
been  laid  out  in  the  shape  of  an  elm  leaf.  The  main  drive, 
starting  from  the  entrance,  represents  the  stem,  and  the 
lateral  streets  branching  off  from  it,  the  veins  of  the  leaf, 
A driveway  around  the  border  defines  the  outlines  of  the 
leaf.  The  ground  is  high  and  gently  undulating,  the  streets 
are  graded  and  the  water  supply  is  brought  from  the  city 
mains. 

* ijs 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Newton  Cemetery  Corpora- 
tion, Newton,  Mass.,  the  trustees  report  that  they  have  is- 
sued coupon  notes  at  5 per  cent,  with  the  proceeds  of  which 
all  the  debts  of  the  corporation  were  paid  off,  including 
$15,000  for  land  and  buildings  purchased.  Tt  w.ns  provided 
that  $2,500  should  be  set  aside  each  jmar  as  a sinking  fund 
for  the  redemption  of  these  notes.  The  report  states  that 
the  price  of  perpetual  care  has  been  advanced  50  per  cent, 
owing  to  a decrease  in  the  rate  of  income  on  invested  funds; 
there  are  now  only  175  lots  not  under  perpetual  care.  The 
superintendent’s  report  shows  that  an  independent  water- 
power plant,  consisting  of  an  electric  motor  and  two  pumps, 
was  installed,  and  pipes  laid  throughout  the  cemetery.  In- 
terments for  the  year  were  240;  total  number,  5,567;  re- 
ceipts from  sale  of  lots  for  the  year,  $13,358,  a thousand  dol- 
lars greater  than  in  any  former  year. 

* * * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  Magnolia 
Cemetery,  President  Geo.  W.  Williams  made  his  annual  re- 
port. The  cemetery  was  organized  in  1850.  The  sale  of 
lots  amounts  to  $190,000  to  date,  of  which  20  per  cent,  is 
paid  to  trustees  for  a permanent  fund,  now  amounting  to 
$38,977.  The  interest  is  to  be  applied  lo  keeping  the 
grounds,  roads  and  lakes  in  order.  Several  hundred  lots 
have  been  put  in  perpetual  care,  and  the  perpetual  care 
fund  is  now  $32,500.  The  proprietors  have  expended  in 
Magnolia  since  its  organization  $180,000  upon  the  grounds, 
roads,  lakes  and  Magnolia  Park.  The  lot  owners  are  urged 
to  put  their  private  lots  in  perpetual  care.  The  cemetery 
is  non-denominational  and  more  than  11,000  persons  have 
been  buried  in  Magnolia,  of  almost  every  nation,  condition 
and  religion.  Of  the  original  officers  Geo.  W.  Williams  is 


the  only  surviving  member.  The  cemetery  was  in  never 
better  condition,  and  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  directors 
to  make  it  a model. 

* * 

The  following  cemetery  improvements  are  noted  this 
month:  The  South  Cemetery,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  let  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a new  iron  fence  to  cost 
$1,700.  Linwood  Cemetery,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  will  construct 
a new  entrance  gate  at  the  foot  of  Summer  Street  to  cost 
$5,000;  the  cost  will  be  defrayed  by  subscriptions,  which 
have  already  been  guaranteed  up  to  the  necessary  sum.  Mt. 
Mora  Cemetery,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  will  expend  $10,000  in  iiu- 
provements,  which  include  the  building  of  a stone  and  iron 
fence  to  cost  $6,000,  remodeling  barn  and  outbuildings,  im- 
proving the  greenhouse,  and  constructing  new  gateway. 
Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Oak  Park,  111.,  has  built  new  en- 
trance gates  and  waiting  rooms  at  an  expense  of  $25,000. 
The  office  and  waiting  room  is  of  Bedford  stone,  fin- 
ished in  hardwood  and  mosaics.  The  gates  are  of  mas- 
sive wrought  iron,  and  are  swung  on  marble  pillars. 
The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  have 
erected  a memorial  gateway  for  Stratfield  Cemetery.  It 
consists  of  two  pillars  of  masonry,  set  upon  squares  ol 
granite.  The  arch  is  of  iron  work,  and  bears  in  the.  center 
a wheel,  the  emblem  of  the  D.  A.  R.  On  marble  pillar.s 
flanking  the  gateway  are  the  names  of  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers buried  in  the  cemetery. 


ANRWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENCE, 


HOW  TO  EXTERMINATE  DANDELIONS,  RIPPLE,  ETC. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  from  Arthur  H.  Plant,  Kankakee, 
111.,  and  T.  Van  Irwin,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

The  best  way  to  exterminate  dandelions  is  to  have  a close- 
cut  lawn,  rich  soil  or  enriched  by  fertilizer  and  plenty  of 
water  during  dry  weather.  This  will  enable  the  grass  to 
grow  strong  and  kill  out  the  weed,  besides,  it  prevents  the 
scattering  seeds  from  getting,  into  the  soil.  It  is  also  advis- 
able to  keep  the  grass  long  in  the  fall,  as  at  that  time  the 
dandelion  commences  to  grow  again,  and  the  long  grass 
has  a tendency  to  choke  it. 

I have  tried  crude  creosote  -sprinkled  into  the  heart  of 
the  plant  with  a common  oil  can,  such  as  we  use  for  lawn 
mowers.  When  the  weed  is  numerous  it  is  rather  a tedious 
job,  besides  it  must  be  done  carefully  or  the  grass  will  go 
with  the  dandelion. 

On  a well  cared  for  lawn  the  dandelion  has  no  show  with 
the  grass,  the  latter  soon  killing  it  out.  I never  permit  a 
spot  to  remain  bare,  it  is  here  that  the  flying  dandelion  seed 
gets  a foothold.. 

Buckhorn,  bip  grass,  ripple  grass,  black  plantain,  buck 
plantain,  deer  tongue,  English  plantain,  lance-leafed  plan- 
tain— Plantago  lanceolata — is  a very  troublesome  weed  and 
quite  common  in  the  east  on  dry  lands.  Like  its  sister — 
Plantago  major — the  common  plantain,  it  is  hard  to  ex- 
terminate wherever  it  has  gained  a foothold.  There  is  only 
two  ways  in  which  to  get  rid  of  it,  either  by  pulling  it  out 
or  by  cultivation  of  the  ground — the  last  is  found  necessary 
when  the  weed  has  become  very  abundant.  This  is  best 
done  by  a shallow  plowing  in  early  fall,  which  will  make 
the  dormant  seed  germinate  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  A 
good  harrowing  will  kill  them.  Plow  again  in  spring,  but 
deeper,  and  keep  the  soil  in  constant  cultivation  until  the 
1st  of  September,  when  grass  for  a new  lawn  may  be  sown. 
If  it  is  necessary  that  the  ground  produces  something  during 
the  summer,  potatoes  or  corn  will  be  an  ideal  crop.  The 
cultivator  will  attend  to  the  weeds. 
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TOMATOES  ON  FENCES. 

Every  British  gardener  knows  how  tomatoes  are 
grown  on  walls  in  his  tight  little  Island,  not  to  save 
room  (although  it  does  so),  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
seven  or  eight  degrees  of  extra  heat  the  wall  affords 
to  the  fruit. 

Now  in  American  brick  walls  are  not  so  com- 
mon, but  tight  board  fences  and  house  walls  are 
everywhere,  for  the  most  part,  unutilized  and  often 
enough  repulsive  in  appearance. 

It  is  hard  to  get  people  to  clothe  them  with  orna- 
mental growth  in  any  general  way,  so  three  or  four 
3"ears  ago  I planted  tomatoes  along  a back  fence,  and 
fastened  them  with  fence  staples  ^ inches  wide,  wide 
enough  to  clasp  the  stems  which  are  thus  fastened 
with  a single  tap  of  the  hammer. 

Let  me  commend  this  method  of  “nailing”  to  the 
benighted  gardeners  of  the  old  world  who  with  be- 
numbed fingers  stifl  potter  along  with  cast  nails  and 
“shreds”  of  cloth,  and  I ask  their  “Chroniclers”  to 
place  it  before  them. 

Of  course  roses  or  other  climbers,  or  peach  and 
apricot  trees  may  be  fastened  in  this  way  easily,  but 
the  staples  must  not  be  driven  home,  as  they  are  in 
wire  fences.  They  should  be  easily  removable  with 
the  fingers.  A little  practice  will  make  it  easy  to  fasten 
them  with  a single  tap. 

No  doubt  this  method  has  been  thought  of  some- 
where, but  I have  not  met  with  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
I find  hundreds  still  using  the  well  worn  old  way. 

Of  my  neighbors,  two  are  British,  one  is  German, 
and  the  rest  American. 

One  Britisher,  one  American  and  the  German  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  growing  tomatoes  on  their  back 
fences.  The\^  will  save  room,  hide  their  ugly  fences, 
and  have  plenty  of  fruit.  James  MacPherson. 


FLOWERING  BUSHES  FOR  SIDEWALKS, 


We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  planting  trees 
in  front  of  our  doors  that  it  does  not  enter  our  minds 
how  much  more  appropriate  a flowering  shrub  would 
be  at  times.  =!<*=!=  Shrubs  neither  rob  the  street 
of  light  nor  the  walk  of  dryness.  They  admit  sun- 
shine to  the  lot  owner’s  garden  and  do  not  interfere 
with  the  street  lamps.  Furthermore,  they  require  no 
more  care  than  a tree  calls  for,  and  the  purpose  of 
ornamentation  is  served  far  better  on  account  of  the 
brightness  of  the  shrub  at  time  of  flowering.  Trees 
look  more  dignified  in  a thoroughfare  used  by  the 
entire  town,  shrubs  preserve  the  private  appearance 
of  a street  used  for  local  purposes  only.  It  is  a wrong 
supposition  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  careless 
boy  will  feel  tempted  to  inflict  injury  when  such  im- 
provements are  undertaken.  The  more  general  such 
ornamentation  becomes,  the  more  they  will  be  re- 


spected.— George  Hansen  in  California  Munici- 
palities. 


THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW, 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  English  sparrow, 
but  among  his  numerous  sins,  the  worst  one  of  all 
has  hardly  been  mentioned.  We  all  see  him  when, 
with  bluster  and  outcry,  he  attacks  our  native  birds, 
and  appropriates  to  himself  their  nesting  places,  but 
we  do  not  often  see  him  when  he  finds  and  slyly  ap- 
proaches their  nests  and  either  kicks  the  eggs  out  or 
pecks  holes  in  them. 

I have  made  this  part  of  his  character  a special 
study  for  two  years,  and  can  say  from  personal  obser- 
vation that  the  English  sparrow  breaks  up,  by  destroy- 
ing the  eggs,  more  than  half  of  the  nests  of  native 
birds  that  are  made  in  Floral  Park.  This  is  true  also 
in  other  places  where  the  pest  has  become  numerous. 
To  what  extent  he  carries  his  depredation  to  fields  and 
forests  I cannot  say,  but  among  the  birds  that  breed 
near  the  habitations  of  man,  the  English  sparrow  is 
doing  far  more  to  exterminate  them  than  all  other 
forces  combined.  Our  only  hope  for  saving  our  beau- 
tiful, cherished  and  familiar  songsters  is  by  killing 
these  sparrows. — John  Lewis  Childs  in  The  May- 
flower. 

Since  the  passage  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  of  an 
act  giving  cities  the  power  to  sell  coal  under  public  com- 
mons for  the  purpose  of  improving  parks,  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  is  preparing  to  improve  River  common  under  which 
lies  coal  worth  $100,000.  Wilkesbarre  also  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a sea  wall  to  cost  $500,000. 

* * * 

The  last  link  in  the  ocean  boulevard  and  parkway,  which 
the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  of  Boston  is  building 
from  Middlesex  Falls  to  the  sea  has  been  laid  out,  and  is 
now  in  course  of  construction.  The  boulevard  is  too  feet 
wide,  and  runs  from  hliddlesex  Falls  through  IMalden,  Wy- 
oming, Melrose,  Everett,  Chelsea,  and  Revere,  reaching  the 
sea  at  Eliot  Circle,  on  the  southern  end  of  Crescent  Beach. 
* * * 

Mr.  John  Reeves,  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  has  offered  to  pre- 
sent to  the  boroughs  of  Beaver  Falls  and  College  Hill  12 
acres  of  land  for  a public  park  on  condition  that  the  two 
towns  consolidate.  The  committees  of  the  two  town  coun- 
cils are  conferring  on  the  proposition,  which  will  be  voted 
upon  at  the  coming  general  election. 

* * * 

An  ordinance  has  been  passed  by  the  city  council  at  Ra- 
cine, Wis.,  providing  that  the  funds  of  Mound  Cemetery 
shall  be  held  by  the  city  treasurer  instead  of  by  the  super- 
intendent, as  has  been  the  custom.  A recent  scandal  in- 
volving a deficit  of  $1,500  was  the  cause  of  the  change. 

* * * 

The  cemetery  association  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  permission  to  estab- 
lish a cemetery  after  being  refused  by  the  local  health  au- 
thorities, has  been  granted  permission  by  the  state  board. 
There  is  still  some  opposition  to  the  cemetery  at  Bloom- 
field, and  there  is  talk  of  carrying  the  matter  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 
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ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art-out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 

DISCUSSIONS  of  subjects  pertinent  to  these 
columns  by  persons  practically  acquainted  with 
them,  are  especially  desired. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  Of  Parks,  Cemeteries, 
Horticultural,  Local  Improvement  and  similar 
societies  are  solicited. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  or  sketches  of  specimen 
trees,  new  and  little  known  trees  and  shrubs, 
landscape  effects,  entrances,  buildings,  etc.,  are 
solicited. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E,,  Editor. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Eastern  Office  i 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Subscription  ^1.00  a Year  in  Advance. 

Foreign  Subscription  !$1.50. 

Published  Monthly. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEME- 
tery  Superintendents : President,  Geo.  M. 
Painter,  "West  Laurel  Hill,”  Philadelphia; 
Vice-President,  Prank  Eurich,  “Woodward 
Lawn,”  Detroit,  Mich.;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, H.  Wilson  Ross,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

The  Kilteenth  Annual  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  September,  10th,  11th, 
12th,  1901. 


THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT  DOOR 
Art  Association;  President,  E.  J.  Parker, 
Quincy,  111.;  Secretary,  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning, Treniont  Building,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Treasurer,  O.  C.  Siraonds,  Chicago. 


Publisher's  Notes. 

Warren  H.  and  J.  Woodward  Man- 
ning, Boston,  Mass.,  liave  entered  into 
co-partnership  as  landscape  architects, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Manning  Broth- 
ers. 

The  17th  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Florists  will  be  held 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  6-10.  Rail- 
roads in  the  Trunk  Line  Association 
have  made  a rate  of  one  and  one-third 
single  fare  for  round  trip  tickets. 

Mr.  Dav'id  Woods,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
for  the  15th  adnual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  American  Cemetery  Su- 
perintendents, to  be  held  at  Pittsburg 
September  10,  ii,  12,  1901,  has  com- 
pleted the  program  for  that  occasion. 
The  papers  are  fewer  in  number  than  at 
recent  conventions,  insuring  more  time 
for  discussion.  The  points  of  interest 
to  be  visited  in  and  around  Pittsburg 
during  the  afternoon  outings  will  make 
the  occasion  a pleasant  and  profitable 
one.  The  programme  will  be  printed 
in  full  in  our  next  issue. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Naff,  Dublin,  Va.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  East  Hill 
Cemetery,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Photographs  of  views  in  Tranquifity 
Cemetery,  Tranquility,  N.  J.,  have  been 
received  from  Mr.  H'.  S.  Wintermute. 
superintendent. 

A photograph  of  a group  of  Yucca 
filamentosa  in  full  bloom  on  the 


grounds  of  iMr.  John  Way,  Jr.,  Sewick- 
ly.  Pa.,  has  been  received  from  that 
gentleman. 

I BO^IrEPORTS,  ETC,,  RBCEIV^S^^ 

“Our  Ferns  in  their  Haunts,”  by  Wil- 
lard Nelson  Clute,  editor  of  the  Fern 
Bulletin,  and  formerly  assistant  curator 
of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany; 332  pages;  price,  $2.15,  net,  $2.35, 
postpaid.  The  scarcity  of  our  fern  lit- 
erature should  bespeak  for  this  excel- 
lent work  a hearty  welcome  from  all 
quarters.  It  is  written  in  bright  inter- 
esting style,  and  is  well  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  lay  reader 
as  well  as  to  convey  more  detailed  in- 
formation regarding  the  haunts  and 
habits  of  the  ferns  than  is  found  in  the 
text  books.  Descriptions  and  illustra- 
tion of  every  species  known  to  grow  in 
North  America  north  of  the  Gulf  States 
and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with 
both  botanical  and  common  names, 
make  the  book  as  well  adapted  to  the 
careful  student  as  to  the  layman.  The 
illustrated  key  to  the  genera,  making 
identification  particularly  easy;  a com- 
plete account  of  the  recent  changes  in 
scientific  nomenclature  and  a check  list 
giving  the  other  names  by  which  differ- 
ent species  have  been  known;  the  in- 
dex of  both  common  and  scientific 
names;  and  the  handsome  illustrations 
— over  200  in  number — in  color,  in 
wash  and  pen  and  ink,  are  some  of  the 
features  which  give  value  to  the  work 
and  show  care  and  accuracy  in  prepara- 
tion. 

“Sylvan  Ontario,  A Guide  to  Our  Na- 
tive Trees  and  Shrubs,”  by  W.  H.  Mul- 
drew,  B.  A.,  D.  Paed.  Toronto;  Win. 
Briggs,  price,  $1.00.  An  attractive  lit- 
tle book,  bound  in  flexible  leather  and 
sylvan  from  cover  to  cover.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  introduce  the  forest  trees  in 
a popular  way  to  the  intelligent  reader. 
It  is  a practical  guide  to  the  study  of 
trees,  illustrated  by  many  drawings  of 
leaves  made  from  nature  by  the  author, 
and  accompanied  by  condensed  descrip- 
tions of  the  native  trees  and  shrubs  of 
Ontario.  The  exactness  of  the  descrip- 
tions and  the  use  of  both  scientific  and 
common  names  will  commend  the  book 
to  the  botanist  as  well  as  the  layman  as 
a ready  and  accurate  work  of  reference. 

The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden; 
twelfth  annual  report,  1901.  Contains 
reports  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  report  of  the  Director, 
William  Trelease,  and  six  scientific 
papers  as  follows:  A Disease  of  the 
Black  Locust,  by  Herman  von  Schrenk; 
Crotons  of  the  United  States,  by  A.  M. 


Ferguson:  An  Undescribed  Agave 

from  Arizona,  by  J.  W.  Tourney;  A 
Cristate  Pellaea,  and  A Pacific  Slope 
Palmetto,  by  William  Trelease;  Gar- 
den Beans  Cultivated  as  Esculents,  by 
H.  C.  Irish,  165  pages;  illustrated  with 
half-tone  engravings. 

Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-fourth  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects;  edited  by  the  Sec- 
retary Glenn  Brown,  Washington,  D. 
C. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  1900- 
igoi.  Contains  reports  of  the  President, 
Superintendent,  Secretary  and  detailed 
financial  and  other  statements;  a well- 
ordered  report,  attractively  bound,  and 
illustrated  with  half-tone  views  of  park 
scenery. 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Ohio,  for  1899;  644  pages;  State 

printer,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusett.s 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  1900, 
Part  II.  Contains  reports  of  commit- 
tees on  flowers,  native  plants  for- 
estry and  roadside  improvements, 
school  gardens  and  other  interesting 
branches  of  work  carried  on  by  the  so- 
ciety. Illustrated  with  half  tones. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Di- 
vision of  Forestry,  A Forest  Working 
Plan  for  Township  40,  New  York  State 
Forest  Preserve,  Hamilton  County,  N. 
Y.  Four  maps  and  numerous  half-tone 
illustrations. 

Souvenir  of  the  California  State 
Floral  Society.  Description  of  the  an- 
nual flower  show,  and  containing  con- 
tributed articles  and  poems  on  some  of 
California’s  flowers.  Neatly  illustrated. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York: 
Descriptive  circular  of  "Flowers  and 
Ferns,  and  Their  Haunts,”  by  Mabel 
Osgood  Wright.  A botanical  narrative 
for  both  lay  readers  and  botanists;  352 
pages;  57  full  page  plates;  118  text  il- 
lustrations; price,  $2.50. 

Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Bulletin  No.  74,  Orono,  Me.,  "The 
Manurial  Value  of  Ashes,  Muck,  Sea 
Weeds,  and  Bones.” 

Cornell  University  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Bulletin  190,  "Three 
Unusual  Strawberry  Pests,  and  a 
Greenhouse  Pest,”  by  M.  V.  Slinger- 
land. 

Annual  Report  upon  the  improvement 
and  care  of  oublic  buildings  an.l 
grounds,  and  care  and  maintenance  of 
the  Washington  monument,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  charge  of  Col. 
Theo.  A.  Bingham,  U.  S.  A.,  being  Ap- 
pendix HHH  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  chief  of  engineers  for  1900.  Wash- 
ington, Government  Printing  office. 
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Fairmount  Park  Art  Association, 
Philadelphia.  Twenty-ninth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the 
list  of  members.  Also  pamphlet  giv- 
ing names  of  pieces  of  statuary  present- 
ed to  the  city,  and  of  sculptors  who  de- 
signed them. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners, Haverhill,  Mass.  Details  of 
expenditures  and  management,  and  the 
report  of  Agassiz  Association,  giving  a 
list  of  the  wild  flowers  and  ferns  to  be 
found  in  Winnekeni  Park. 


Sprayer  & Sprinkler 


SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  DEVICE. 


For  use  at  Country  Seats,  Large  Estates, 
Manufactories.  Also  for  Sprinkling  Lawns, 
Private  Grounds,  Yards  and  Drives.  Cemeteries, 
Carrying  Water, etc. 


STUDEBAKER 

LITTLE 
GEM 


One  Horse,  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-bed,  and 
Lawn  Sprinkler  (capacity  150  gals.,  4 in.  tires). 
Most  practical  device  for  the  distribution  of 
liquid  manure,  Paris  Green  or  other  liquid  mat- 
ter, for  use  of  seedsmen,  florists,  nurserymen, 
farmers,  celerj-  and  cotton  growers.  Can  apply 
the  stream  directly  on  one  or  two  rows  at  a time. 
■Will  not  clog.  Easy  tooperate.  Plow  of  water 
regulated  from  driver’s  seat. 


SPRAYER,  PUMP,  HOSE  AND  NOZZLE 

For  Spraying  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Shrub- 
bery. Does  greatest  amount  of  work  at  smal- 
lest cost.  Least  labor.  Get  our  illustrated  cat- 
alogue. If  you  mention  this  p.iper  we  will  send 
you  a handsome  souvenir  catalogue  or  art  litho- 
graph, “Chilkoot  Pass  in  the  Klonkike,”  which 
ever  you  prefer. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  Indiana. 

(The  Targ-est  VehicleWorksin  the  World.) 
Branch:  564-560  Broadway, cor.  Prince, N.Y.  City 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE. 
Vols.  1, 2 and 3alread>issued.  By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bai- 
ley, A monumental  work  of  acknowledged  autfior- 
ity.  It  describes  and  illustrates  all  the  species  of 
flowers,  ornamental  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables 
known  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  while  giving  great  attention  to  the 
practical  work  of  horticulture  and  horticultural 
pursuits  it  is  technical  enough  to  afford  information 
and  reference  to  all  classes  of  readers.  The  work 
is  to  be  issued  in  four  volumes,  two  of  which  are 
out.  The  entire  work  will  contain  over  2,000  illus- 
trations. Subscriptions  taken  for  the  whole  work 
only  at  $5  per  volume. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  St. 


Lord  & Burnham  Co„ 

HORTICULTURAL  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Engineers 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application  for  Greenhouses.  Conservatories,  etc.,  which  are 
erected  complete  with  our  PATENT  IRON  CONSTRUCTION ; or  for  material  only,  ready  for  erection. 
Estimates  furnished  also  for  CYPRESS  GREENHOUSE  MATERIAL 


Largest  builders  of  Greenhouse  structures.  Plans  and  construction  embrace  latest  Improvements. 
Six  highest  awards  at  the  World's  Fair.  Latest  Greenhouse  Catalogue  -sent  on  receipt  of  S>  cents 
postage.  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Ventilating  Catalogue  mailed  from  New  York  OfBce  on  receipt  of 
5 cents  postage.  _ ^ . 

Largestbuilders  of  Greenhouse  structures.  Plans  and  construction  embrace  latest  improvements. 
Six  highest  awards  at  the  World  s Pair.  Latest  Greenhouse  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  5 cents 

DO9t3.fir0 

We  make  special  Greenhouse  PUTTY.  Price  on  application. 

New  York  Office:  Generat  Office  and  Worksi 

St.  James  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  26fh  St.  Irvington^on^Hudson,  N,  Y. 


UNION  CURBING  DEVICE. 


NOW  IN  USE  IN  .MORE 
THAN  FIFTY  OF  THE 
BEST CEMETERIES  OF 
THE  COUNTRY. 

Thisdevice  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  curbing  of 
graves  in  cemetery  work 
It  is  adjustable  to  all  sizes, 
from  four  feet  to  eight 
feet  in  length,  and  from 
two  feet  to  four  feet  in 
width.  With  it,  it  is  no 
trouble  to  excavate  a 
grave  next  to  or  between 
other  graves,  or  in  the 
loosest  of  earth. 


HENRY  W.  GIBBONS  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

GREENHOUSE  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS 

Gulf  Cypress  Structural  Materials 

IRON  FRAMES  FOR  GREENHOUSES 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Ventilating  flaterials 

Sales  Offices:  I38  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  W.  GIBBONS,  Pres.,  Manufactory  General  Office:  J.  E.  DIELON,  Treas., 

New  York,  N.  Y,  BEOOMSBURG,  PA.  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Write  to  New  Y’ork  Office  for  Estimates,  Catalogues,  Plans,  Expert  Advice,  Etc. 


Your  Curbingr  Device 
is  all  you  claim  for  it,  and 
should  be  in  every  ceme- 
tery.—W.  Wiswall,  Supt. 
Mount  Hope,  Chicago,  111. 

Your  Device  is  all 
right,  and  just  what  w’e 
needed  for  years  in  our 
cemetery  work. — Wm.  H. 
Kirkpatrick,  Sexton  of 
Eocust  Hill,  Evansville, 
Ind. 

For  descriptive  circu- 
lar and  price  write 


F.  C.  RHEUBOTTOM, 


UNION  CITY,  MICHIGAN. 
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1 GOOD  BOOKS.  I 

2 Sent  on  receipt  of  priee^  pof^tpaid^  by  R,  y,  j? 
i Haifeht,  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  pk 


GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS.  Illustrated.  25c. 

SPRAYING  FOR  PROFIT.  A practical  hand  book 
of  the  best  methods.  20c. 

QUARTER  ACRE  POSSIBILITIES.  Nutter.  Il- 
lustrates how  to  improve  the  home  surroundings  In 
an  artistic  manner.  $1. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  Waugh.  A treatise 
on  general  principles  of  out-door  art.  150  pages. 
Illustrated.  50c. 

THE  WATER  GARDEN,  THcker.  Describes  all 
operations  from  growing  plants  In  tubs  to  the  larg- 
est water  garden.  Illustrated.  $2. 

HOW  TO  PLAN  THE  HOME  GROUNDS.  Par- 
sons. Sets  forth  basic  principles  for  beautifying 
home  and  other  grounds.  Practical.  Illustrated. 
240  pages.  $1. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  Parsons.  Sugges- 
tions for  Lawns.  Parks,  Trees,  Shrubs.  Flowers  and 
Foliage,  Ponds  and  Lakes.  300  pages.  Illustrated. 
$3.00. 

WHAT  IS  A KINDERGARTEN.  Hausen. 
A sug'gestive  book  lor  planning-  and  planting 
childrens  gardens  on  lots  of  different  sizes.  76 
pages,  8 plates,  75c. 

THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  MACADAMIZED 
ROADS.  Codrington.  Materials.  construction, 
maintenance.  Consumption  of  materials,  sweeping 
and  scraping,  drainage,  watering.  Cost,  etc.,  $3.00. 

FAMILIAR  TREES  AND  THEIR  LEAVES.  Mat- 
thews. Over  200  trees  described  under  leaf  charac- 
teristics and  peculiarities.  $1.75. 

ART  OUT-  OF-DOORS,  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rens- 
selaer. Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  Full  of 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  landscape  gardener 
and  home  builder.  $1.60. 

THE  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  GARDENING.  A com- 
prehensive work  for  every  lover  of  the  garden. 
Edited  by  E.  T.  Cook,  London.  This  splendid  work 
is  designed  especially  to  help  the  home  gardener, 
and  provides  information  on  every  subject  covered 
by  that  distinction.  It  is  beyond  this  a work  very 
wide  in  its  possible  applications.  Most  beautfully 
illustrated,  containing  pictorial  examples  of  every 
kind  of  garden  and  garden  plant,  taken  from  some 
of  the  grandest  gardens  in  the  world.  A work  af- 
fording at  once  instruction  and  pleasure.  Price, 
$7.50. 

THE  NURSERY  BOOK.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Tells 
how  to  propagate  2,000  varieties.  300  pages.  Cloth 
$1.00. 

MUNICIPAL  PUBLIC  WORKS.  An  Elementary 
Manual  of  Municipal  Engineering.  By  Ernest  Mc- 
Cullough C.  E.  This  work  treats  of  street  and  road 
making,  drainage  and  sewerage,  water  supply, 
lighting  and  fire  departments  and  other  important 
matters  connected  with  municipal  work,  and  is  au- 
thoritative in  its  directions  and  conclusions.  153 
pages.  Price,  60  cents. 


The  Shuart  Reversible  Machine. 


Especially  adapted  to  constructive  work  in 


PARKS,  CEME^ 
TERIES,  ETC. 


Has  large  ca- 
pacity for  cutting 
and  spreading 
earth  to  exact 
lines  for  finish- 
ing drive  w ays, 
slopes,  lawns,  etc. 
Blade  reversible; 

can  be  set  to  deliver  at  either  end.  Digger  attachment,  of  great  value  in  loosen- 
ing hard  surfaces.  Fenders  adjustable.  A perfect  machine  for  all  contract  and 
road  purposes.  Send  for  catalogue. 


The  Shiiart  Grader  Co.  oberlin,  Ohio. 


Landscape  Gardening. 

BY  F.  A.  WAUGH.  -Ji  Professor  of  Horticulture,  University  of  Verinoni 
and  State  .'Agricultural  College. 

Contents  : The  Art  and  the  Artist — The  Artistic  Qualities  of  Landscape  Composi- 
tion— The  Natural  Style — The  Architectural  Style — The  Picturesque  Style — Variety — 
Character — Finish — Entrance  Drives  and  Walks — The  Planting  of  Streets  and  Ave- 
nues— Water  and  its  Treatment — The  City  or  Suburban  Lot — The  Ornamentation  of 
Farm  Yards — School  Grounds — Public  Parks — Select  List  of  Trees — The  Best  Shrubs — 
Hardy  Perennials — Indispensable  Annuals—Bulbous  Plants — Climbers. 

Size,  5x7K?  Pages,  152;  Illustrations,  35 ; Binding,  cloth.  Price  50  cents. 

R,  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 


LOT  DIAQRAH  BOOKS. 

Every 'cemetery  has  its  unmarked 
and  uncared  for  graves  that  in  time  be- 
come difficult  to  locate  and  are  the 
source  of  delay  and  inconvenience 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
a body,  to  make  an  interment  near  by, 
to  put  in  a foundation  for  a monument 
or  marker,  or  for  many  other  reasons 
that  frequently  arise  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  exact  location  of  a 
£ grave.  The  pages  of  the  Eot  Diagram 
Book  are  cross  ruled  ten  squares  to  an 
inch.  Each  square  represents  oue  foot. 
A lot  is  designated  by  making  a line  in 
red  ink  around  the  exact  number  of 
square  feet  it  contains  each  way,  graves 
are  located  by  ruling  off  squares  re- 
presenting the  number  of  surface  feet 
of  grave  the  exact  distance  from  the 
nearest  boundry  lines  of  the  lot.  Trees, 
monuments,  paths,  walks,  etc.,  may 
also  be  located. 

SPECIMEN  PAGES  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WILDWOOD  AVE. 
N 


Order  for  Svibscription. 

Mr.  R.  j.  Haight,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  Park  and  Cemetery  and  Landscape  Gardening  to 

address,  and  find  herewith  Gne  Dollar,  in  payment 

subscription. 


One  copy,  $1.00. 
Six  copies,  $5.00. 


the  following 
for  one  year’s 

Name. 
P.  O. 


State. 
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The  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticulture 


NO  LIBRARY 

is  complete  without  this  invaluable 
record  of  North  American  Horticulture 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, assisted  by  William  Miller 
and  many  expert  cultivators  and  botan- 
ists. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and  the 
needs  of  those  interested  in  landscape 
gardening,  or  forestry. 

Illustrated  with  over  2,000  Original 
Engravings.  In  Four  Volumes. 

F»rlce  ^:20. 

cA  prospectus,  specimen  pages,  etc.,  li^il 
be  sent  free  on  request. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


steel 

ind  iron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  60  Desigrns*  Catalog  free. 

BROSt  Boxo  108  Muncle»  Ind. 


HITCHINQS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  ol  X X 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 

The  highest  awards  received  at  the  World’s  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating-  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palrahouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

233  MERCER  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


Portland  Cement  Gravel  and  Lot  Markers 

The  Grave  Markers  are  3 inches  in  diameter,  made  of 
solid  concrete,  with  a surface  nearly  white.  Guar- 
anteed for  any  number  of  years.  Also  made 
3!4  in  diameter  to  order.  In  use  on 
twenty  different  cemeteries. 

Portland  Cement  Lot  Markers 


These  Marloers  are  8x10  inches,  and  10  inches  long".  Made  to  order  with  num- 
bers on,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  stone.  Guaranteed  to 
outlast  any  stone  except  granite. 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  OF  CEMETERY  SPECIALTIES.  ADDRESS 


LEO.  G.  HAASE 


Oak  Park,  111. 


THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERIiNG  DEVICE 


is  guaranteed  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  practical.  The  illustrations  represent  the  latest  improvements. 


CUT  No.  1 represents  the  device  in  its  small- 
est dimensions,  79  in.  by  20  in.,  and  largest  dimen- 
sions 90  in.  by  34  in.  Any  size  desired  is  obtainable 
between  the  two  extremes.  We  furnish  the  best 
center  detacher  in  the  market. 


CUT  No.  2. 


CUT  No.  2 shows  the  extension  device  ex- 
tended to  its  largest  dimensions  with  eight  full 
grown  men,  besides  a plank  which  weighed  at  least 
200  lbs.,  for  the  men  to  stand  on.  This  is  no  test 
of  its  strength. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  used  a device  will  readily 
comprehend  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from 
our  latest  improvement.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it 
\ is  supplied  with  the  double  brake,  each  acting  in- 
dependently of  the  other.  We  now  claim  the  earth 
CUT  No.  1.  for  lowering  devices,  and  solicit  an  opportunity 

All  jobbers  in.Undertakers’ Supplies  are  to  send  to  any  responsible  party,  subject  to 
authorized  ag’eiits  for  our  device.  approval. 

THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE  CO., 


In  addition  to  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  from  a device  that 
can  be  changed  to  any  desired 
size,  we  have  the  lightest,  strongs 
est,  the  most  substantial  made, 
and  the  only  device  with  which 
the  Casket  can  be  raised  from 
the  grave  as  well  as  lowered. 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  Dec.  21st,  1900. 
The  BOMGARDNER  Lowering 
Device  Co., 

Gentlemen;— I have  tried  and  tested 
your  device  in  every  way,  and  con- 
sider it  the  best  on  the  market  to-day. 
I have  tried  both  of  the  other  stand- 
ard makes,  and  find  yours  to  give  the 
best  service,  and  have  returned  the 
other  two. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  Whitaker. 

Sup’t  River  View  Cemetery. 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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Advertisements,  limited  to  five  lines,  will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion,  y words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 

Wanted  a position  as  superintendent 
of  cemetery.  Six  years’  experience; 
have  given  the  work  practical  and  sepa- 
rate study.  Can  give  good  references. 
Address  M.  M.,  care  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery.   

Wanted  position  by  landscape  engi- 
neer; an  all  around  florist,  grower, 
maker  up,  nurseryman,  surveyor, 
draughtsman;  with  some  knowlege  in 
hydraulic  machinery.  Speak  English, 
German  and  some  French. 

F.  A.  Haenselman,  517  31st  Ave., 
Denver,  Colo. 


Position  wanted  as  Cemetery  Superin- 
tendent by  a member  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S. ; 
have  had  several  years’  experience,  and 
am  now  in  charge  of  an  incorporated 
cemetery;  best  of  references  to  charac- 
ter and  ability.  Address  American,  care 
Park  and  Cemetery 


/ya//  Enough  Water... 

Is  quite  enough  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  handsome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 

RIDER  OR  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  PUMPS 

Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  buildingof  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 

Catalogue  “P”  on  application 
to  nearest  store. 

RIDER-ERIGSSON  ENGINE  CO. 


20  Cortlandf  St.,  New  York.  40  Dearborn  Sf.,  Chicago. 
239  Franklin  Sf.,  floston.  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  692  Craig  St,,  Montreal,  P,  Q, 
22A  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  Teniente^Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


IS  MUCH  MORB  PINE. 

SASH  BARS 

UP  TO PIET  >M LEKBTH  LOf^'GER. 

IREENHOUSI 

AND  O-miR  BOIt-OtNG  WAyERIAL. 

Sendvfor  ciur  lllustraUd  Book 
"CYPjRE^  LUMBERS  (tsi^ES.”  ! 
Send  potior  Special  Sreenhous^Clrcu  1 6r. 

STeari^  [umb^  Cp., 


EEKN  LITEKATUKE.  All  who  enjoy  read 

ferns  should  have  the  FERN  BULLETIN 

The  only  journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing  lor  the  beginner  in 
the  study.  Awaidid  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris. 
Sample  Free.  Three  Numbers, our  selection,  I5c 

Address,  Fern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


I Order 
I Your 
I Supplies 


From  dealers  who  ^ 
advertise  in  : : : SI 

PARK  and  I 
CEMETERY  I 

And  alnayN  mention  the  ^ 
Paper  when  you  write.  ^ 


Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Cataconih  and  Structural  AVork 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.  Bangor,  Penn. 


This  Railing  was  built  and 
erected  by  our  Company  on 
the  property  of  E.  C.  Benedict, 
Esq.,  Greenwich,  Conn.  The  rail- 
ing is  8 feet  in  height,  and  a little 
over  1,000  feet  in  length. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A GREAT 
VARIETY  OF... 

Iron  T^ilingSr  Entrance 
Gates  and  Wire  Fences, 

Suita.ble  for  enclosing 

Cemeteries, 

IPubhe  IParbs, 
atiD  private  (Brounbs 

Write  for  this  Season's  Catalogue,  No,  21 


ANCHOR  POST  COMPANY. 


TELEPHONE  4116  CORTLANDT. 


15  CORTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK  OITY.  N.  Y. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  ART  OUT-OF-'DOORS 
IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AND  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Vol.  XI,  No.  6. 


7^££S 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits  in- 
cluding Grapes.  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Flower- 
ing Shrubs  for  public  and 
private  grounds.  Shade  Trees 
for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants,  Climbers,  etc. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  contains  accurate  and 
trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  and  is  replete 
with  practical  hints  indispen- 
sable to  planters;  it  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

ELLWANGER  & BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

£stabllshed  over  60  ITeard. 

Mention  this  publication. 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

By  SAMUEL  PARSONS^  JR.^ 
Ex-Supt.  of  ParkSj  New  York  City. 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Suggestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  of  Home 
Grounds — Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Garden  s — 
Trees — Shrubs — Plants — Vines  — Resi- 
dential Parks,  Pences,  Bridges  and 
Summer  Houses — List  of  Plants  for 
General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Parks 
and  Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cem- 
eteries—City  and  Village  Squares — 
Railroad  Station  Grounds.  Size,  5x7>4; 
249  pages.  Binding, cloth.  Price,  $i,oo 
R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO,  AUGUST,  1901,  Sub.oripiionjSsa'p'.Icipy 


NORWAY  MAPLES 


3 TO  4 INCHES  CALIPER.  14  TO  15  FEET  IN  HEIGHT. 

We  have  a fine  block  of  2,000  trees  that  have  been  grown  6 feet  apart, 
perfect  specimens  with  good  heads  and  perfectly  straight  trunks. 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  PROP. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES.  CHESTNUT  HILL.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES 
AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  a:  a;  x 


Seedlings  and  Transplanted  Native 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Suitable  for 
Setting  in  Nursery  Rows. 


Large  and  well  developed  stock  for  Permanent  Planting.  SHADE 
TREES  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Healthy  and  well  rooted. 
STRONG  FIELD  GROWN  CLUMPS  OP  HARDY  PERENNIALS 

STOCK  FOR  PARKS,  CEHETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES  A SPECIALTY 

Send  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  Contains  Prices 
of  Uar^e  and  Small  Trees,  and  for  Stock  in  Quantities. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RUBUS  DUMETORUM 

The  best  hardy  plant  for  covering  barren  wastes  and  steep  em- 
bankments. Field  grown  plants,  $7.50  per  100.  Hardy  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens  in  good  assortment. 

HIRAM  T.  JOISES,  Union  County  Nurseries,  Eiizabeth,  N.  J. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches.  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

A Simple  System  of  Keeping  a Corn* 
plete  Record  of  Interments,  Lot 
Owners,  Location  of  Graves,  etc. 

^ Specimen  Pa^es  Sent  on  Application 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chlcag^o 


LARGE  STOCK 

ORNAMENTAL 

TREES 

Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

SEND  FOB  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


MOUNT  AIRY  NURSERIES. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Japan  Maples, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc.,  suitable  for 
PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 
THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CEMETERY 


SEND  US  A 
ROUGH  SKETCH 
OF  WHAT  YOU 
WANT,  AND  WE 
WILL  SUBMIT 
DESIGNS. 


rENCES 


WE  CARRY  IN 
STOCK  HUNDREDS 
OF  DESIGNS,  AND 
OUR  PRICES 
WILL  ALWAYS 
BE  FOUND  RIGHT. 


Send  for  Catalogue  covering  our  line  of  Fences.  The  largest  assortment  carried  by  any  house  in  the  world. 

THE  LLJDLO\A/.S/\YLOR  WIRE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  mO. 


HOBSON’S 


STANDARD 
HORSE -CARTS. 


In  every  way  superior 
to  and  cheaper  than 
wheel-wright  work. 
Best  quality  thoroughly 
seasoned  material. 
Warranted. 

Twelve  Styles,  Two 
and  Four-Wheel,  Wide 
and  Narrow  Tires,  Steel 
Axles.  Low  rates  of 
freight  from  our  Works, 
Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all 
points. 

For  years  acknow- 
ledged by  users  to  have 
no  equal.  Adopted  by 
farmers,  contractors, 
miners,  gardeners,  cem- 
etery aulhorities,  etc., 
wherever  the  best  is 
wanted. 

Manufactured  by 


The  Shuart  Reversible  Machine. 

Especially  adapted  to  constructive  work  in 


PARKS,  CEME,< 
TERIES,  ETC, 

Has  large  ca- 
pacity for  cutting 
and  spreading 
earth  to  exact 
lines  for  finish- 
ing driveways, 
slopes,  lawns,  etc. 
Blade  reversible; 

can  be  set  to  deliver  at  either  end.  Digger  attachment,  of  great  value  in  loosen- 
ing hard  surfaces.  Fenders  adjustable.  A perfect  machine  for  all  contract  and 
road  purposes.  Send  for  catalogue. 


HOBSOIN  & CO., 

Office,  No.  16  State  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Shbiart  Grader  Co.  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


J5he 

DeviceMNever 
Drops  a Gasket 

Write  for  Our  New 
Catalog 
It's  Free 


FOLDING 

DEVICE 

WORKS, 

OVID,  MICH. 


The  Cyclopaedia  of  Four  Volumes — Over  2000  Original  Engravings,  Price  $20. 

American  Horticulture.  Prospectus,  Specimen  Pages,  Etc,,  sent  free — R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn  Si,  Chicago. 
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Artistic  Memorials 

IN 

GRANITE  AND  BRONZE 

FOR 

Cemeteries,  Tarks 
and  Tublic  Grounds. 


Designs  and  Estimates  Submitted 
for  Receiving  faults. 


HARRISON 

GRANITE 

CO.,  Works;  ‘Barre,  T)t. 
Office:  42  East  23rd  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


’Public  and  Pri’hate  cMonuments 
and  cMausoleums  Erected  in  Any 
Part  of  the  United  States. 


The  cut  illustrates  the  monument  erected  in 
Kensico  Cemetery.  N.  Y..  for  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration,  known  as  ‘'The  Little  Church 
around  ihe  Corner.” 


EUREKA  WEED  KILLER 


A SOLUBLE  POWDER;  NO  LEAKAGE 
OR  DANGER;  EASILY  APPLIED, 

Positively  clears  all  paths  and  drives  of  weeds 
without  disturbing  the  gravel;  lasting  effects. 

$1.00  Tin  Sufficient  for  !00  Square  Yards. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAGO:  84-86  Randolph  St.  NEW  YORK:  14  Barclay  St. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

All  who  enjoy  reading  about  the 
curious  and  interesting  traits  of 
our  native  wild  flowers  and  ferns, 

^ should  have  the  new  monthly 
journal  of  popular  botany, 

THE  AMERICAN  BOTANIST 

It  is  edited  solely  for  the  plant 
lover  and  contains  no  technical 
matter.  Common  names  are  used 
whenever  possible,  and  all  the 
articles  are  selected  with  a view 
to  their  value  to  the  general 
reader.  Send  a 2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  tell  your  friends 
about  it.  Address, 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 


JAMES  MACPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


FREDERICK  EHRENBERG, 

XanOscapc  architect  anh  . . . 

practical  Xan&scape  Oar&cner 

60  East  126  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Plans  for  Cemeteries.  Parks  and  City  Gardens 
Land  and  Planting  Schemes,  Topographical 
Drawings.  Consultation,  also  by  letter.  High- 
est References. 


Excels  in  strength,  beauty  and  aurability.  Made  of  steel 
and  iron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  60  Deeigns*  Catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  Bozo  lOsMuncle,  Ind. 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE. 
Vols.  1, 2 and  Salreadj  issued.  By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bai- 
ley, A monumental  work  of  acknowledged  author- 
ity. It  describes  and  illustrates  all  the  species  of 
flowers,  ornamental  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables 
known  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  while  giving  great  attention  to  the 
practical  work  of  horticulture  and  horticultural 
pursuits  it  is  technical  enough  to  afford  Information 
and  reference  to  all  classes  of  readers.  The  work 
is  to  be  Issued  In  four  volumes,  three  of  which  are 
out.  The  entire  work  will  contain  over  2,000  Illus- 
trations. Subscriptions  taken  for  the  whole  work 
only  at  $5  per  volume. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT.  3£4  DEARBORN  ST. 
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Durfee  Grave  Tents 

For  RAINY, 

WINDY  or 
HOT  DAYS 

In  use  at  many  Cemeteries. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

DURFEE  EMB,  FLUID  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH, 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

When  you  can’t  get  what  yon 
want  anywhere  else,  send  here 
—we  will  send  It  to  you. 

■'If  its  used  In  Horticulture,  we  have  it.’’ 
Dtxnne  (Sh  Co.  64  West  30th  St. 
Phone  Call  1700  Madison  Sq.  NEW  YORK 
\ -# 


tibscribers  to 

PARK  and  CEMETERY 

Can  assist  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  this 
Journal  by  placing 
their  orders  for  sup- 
plies with  firms  who 
advertise  in  these 
columns. 


Laws  of  Cemetery  Associations  of  New  York, 

" Law  as  to  Cemeteries,  Undertakers,  Em.' 
balmers  and  Burials  in  New  York  State." 

Contents:  Cemeteries  defined,  Kinds  of  cem- 
eteries, Public  cemeteries.  Cemetery  associa- 
tions. Cemeteries  controlled  by  religious  cor- 
porations or  churches.  Private  and  family  cem- 
eteries, Incorporation  of  cemeteries.  How  lands 
are  acquired  for  cemeteries.  Eminent  domain. 
Conveyance,  Prescription,  Dedication,  Govern- 
ment and  management  of  cemeteries.  Sale, 
mortgage  and  lease  of  cemetery  property. 
Property  in  cemetery  lots.  Transfer  of  ceme- 
terj'  lots.  Opening  highways-  through  ceme- 
teries. Taxation  of  cemeteries.  Desecration  of 
cemeteries.  Liens  on  monuments,  gravestones 
and  cemetery  structures.  Cemeteries  as  nuis- 
ances. Abolition  of  cemeteries.  Undertakers, 
Embalmers  and  burials. 

Contains  all  the  Case  Law  of  the  State,  as  also 
prominent  cases  decided  in  other  States,  and 
the  unrepealed  Statute  Law  of  the  State  of  New 
York  down  to  and  including  the  session  of  1901, 
with  a useful  collection  of  forms. 

A Complete  Hand  Book  on  the  Subject 
Invaluable  to  Cemetery  Trustees  and  Superin- 
tendents, City,  County,  Town  and  Village  Offi- 
cials, Lot  Owners,  Undertakers  and  others  in- 
terested. 

Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  SI. 00 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


\ Deciduous  Trees 
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Including  Oaks,  Maples,  Oriental  Plane,  etc  , by 
the  thousand.  Flowering  Shrubs,  a complete  as- 
sortment of  various  sizes;  quality  unsurpased. 
Hedge  Plants,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous. 
Hemlock  and  Norway  Spruce,  also  California 
Privet  in  quantity.  Climbers,  Honeysuckles, 
Clematis,  Ampelopsis,  Irises,  Roses,  etc. 


All  the  above  in  immense  numbers,  and  can  name  liberal  rates  in  quantity 
Personal  inspection  invited.  Correspondence  solicited. 


■i 


I THE  M'M.  H,  MOON  COMPANY^ 

X 


MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


NURSERIES:  30  miles  from  Phila.  60  miles  from  New  York. 
Pliila.  Office,  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 


JULIAN  SCHOLL  & CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK 


ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  2 


STEAM  ROLLERS 


STONE  CRUSHERS 


CYPRIPEDWM  SPECTABILE 

{WHITE  LADY-SUPPER.) 


Having-  secured  an  unlim- 
ited stock  of  this,  the  finest 
of  all  American  Terrestrial 
Orchids,  we  are  offering  it 
at  low  rates  for  advance 
orders  for  September  and 
October  shipment.  Our 
foreign  correspondents 
will  be  particularly  pleased 
to  be  able  to  secure  at  a 
low  rate  a stock  of  this 
rare  and  beautiful  orchid. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

and  for  our  Sum- 
mer List  of  rare 
American  Bulbs 
and  Plants, 

IN  O Wl  R E:  A D Y . 

3E3CA.H.T  1 A3>J'  F.  liCnT jaTT , Tremont  Bldg.,  BOSTON,  MASS 

Proprietor  Highlands  Nursery,  in  the  North  Carolina  Mountains.  HABDY’  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 


pan$p  $cea: 
l)eu)  Crop. 


SUPERB  SHOW  MIXED.  Pkt.,  25  cents;  oz.,  75  cents;  oz.,  $5.00 
FINEST  GIANT  MIXED.  Pkt.,  26  cents.  Ys  oz.,  40  cents;  oz.,  2.60 
CINEKARA  GERMAN  OIANT.  Superb  Mixed  Pkts„  25c.,  60c.  and  $1.00 

W.  C.  BECKERT,  Seedsman. 

19  FEDERAL  STREET.  ALLEGHENY.  PA. 
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cNATIONAL  The  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
IMTROV^ENT  lional  League  of  Improvement  Asso- 
.c4SS0CIATI0NS.  ciations  will  be  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
August  12-15,  inclusive,  and  the  program  suggests  a 
meeting  profitable  to  all  interested  in  the  movement 
for  improved  home  surroundings.  A number  of  prom- 
inent persons  associated  with  the  work  will  be  heard 
at  this  convention,  and  among  other  important  matters 
to  be  discussed  is  that  of  a closer  affinity  among  as- 
sociations aiming  to  promote  civic  beauty  in  all  its 
branches,  so  that  the  work  may  be  more  effectively 
prosecuted,  and  the  labor  of  educating  the  people  to 
the  advantages  to  be  gained,  be  more  advantageously 
divided  and  effectively  conducted.  Should  a prac- 
tical scheme  result  from  the  discussion,  it  alone  would 
justify  such  a convention,  for  at  the  present  time  many 
movements  of  widespread  importance  are  hampered 
by  the  number  of  conflicting  or  inconveniently  asso- 
ciated societies  working  for  the  same  goal  but  by 
different  routes. 


cANNUAL  CON-  The  annual  convention  of  the  Associ- 
VENTION  CEM-  , • . r'  ^ ^ a ^ 

EVERY  SUPER-  Cemetery  Superintendents 

INTENDENTS.  will  take  place  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Sep- 
tember 17-19  inclusive,  and  an  attractive  and  instruct- 
ive programme  has  been  arranged  which  appears  on 
another  page.  Perhaps  no  association  of  its  kind  in 
the  country  has  by  its  collective  and  individual  efforts 
produced  more  definite  results,  or  aided  to  a greater 
extent  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  country 
in  a direction  of  remarkably  telling  effect  on  the  com- 
munity. And  this  might  have  been  greatly  augmented 


had  it  been  possible  to  impress  upon  the  officials  of  the 
greater  number  of  smaller  cemeteries  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  the  desirability  of  directly  as- 
sociating themselves  with  the  association.  The  mu- 
tual interchange  of  knowledge  and  experience  has  far 
more  than  amply  repaid  the  expenses  and  inconven- 
ience incident  to  attendance  at  its  conventions,  for  they 
have  been  of  such  a practical  character,  and  the  op- 
portunities for  their  application  so  immediate  that 
results  and  further  experience  of  a paying  character 
have  always  certainly  followed  every  meeting.  It  is 
this  particular  feature  of  the  cemetery  superinten- 
dent’s work,  that  of  early  opportunity  of  testing  others’ 
experience,  that  has  had  the  effect  of  promoting  so 
rapidly  a development  of  the  lawn-plan  of  cemetery 
practice,  a system  of  care  and  maintenance  which  car- 
ries public  favor  wherever  it  is  properly  carried  out. 
The  subject  is  one  that  could  be  dilated  on  with  profit, 
but  at  this  writing  the  suggestions  alDOve  should  suffice 
to  impel  every  cemetery  corporation,  great  or  small, 
in  the  country  to  send  a delegate  to  the  forthcoming 
meeting.  It  is  a paying  investment  beyond  peradven- 
ture  of  doubt,  and  the  funds  appropriated  and  incon- 
veniences incurred  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
good  that  will  result  to  the  cemetery  property  repre- 
sented. 

cARCHlTECTS  should  be  some  rapproch- 

AND  THE  ment  between  the  architect  and  the 
GARDENER  designer  of  the  outdoor  setting  of  the 
house  has  been  a foregone  conclusion,  albeit  up  to  re- 
cent days  not  clearly  recognized.  Now  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  improvement  of  home  surroundings  has 
become  a pertinent  and  inspiring  one,  the  relations 
that  should  exist  between  the  architect  and  the  gar- 
dener are  becoming  better  defined,  and  it  stands  out 
quite  clearly  to  the  average  intelligence  that  a certain 
harmony  should  certainly  exist  between  the  house  and 
its  settings  or  grounds.  To  perfect  this  harmony  it 
would  appear  that  both  the  architect  and  landscape 
gardener  should  be  versed  in  such  general  principles 
as  are  common  to  the  two  branches  of  art  involved, 
and  as  the  majority  of  residences  stand  on  limited 
areas  of  ground,  the  architect  in  the  interests  of  the 
homes  he  provides  should  be  able  to  dictate  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  garden  arrangements  most  suit- 
able for  his  design.  The  necessity  for  this  addition 
to  the  architect’s  education  is  making  itself  felt,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  ordinary  and  average 
class  of  detached  or  semi-detached  residences,  while  in 
more  pretentious  designs  the  magnitude  and  general 
diversity  of  requirements  will  call  for  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  both  the  architect  and  landscape  gar- 
dener. 
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DENVER,  COL.,  is  the  matter  with  Denver,  Col., 

AND  CARDER  may  well  be  asked,  when  in  connec- 
CULTURE.  tion  with  an  effort  of  the  Denver 

Times  to  encourage  the  care  of  lawns  and  the  culture 
of  flowers,  by  the  offer  of  a list  of  premiums,  the  com- 
petition was  dropped  because  only  some  four  persons 
entered  their  names  to  compete  for  the  prizes.  In  a 
paper  recently  read  before  the  Denver  Floral  Club,  by 
Mr.  Reinhard  Schuetze,  landscape  architect,  he  de- 
plored this  fact  and  suggested  that  the  success  of  such 
an  effort  would  turn  public  interest  in  the  direction  of 
horticulture  and  floriculture  throughout  the  state,  and 
that  it  should  be  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Floral  Club 
to  assist  in  making  such  an  issue  a success.  He  also 
warmly  advocated  flower  exhibitions  in  the  public 
parks,  and  the  establishment  of  botanical  gardens,  pub- 
lic nurseries,  etc.,  as  resourceful  educating  influences. 
Such  statements  should  need  no  endorsement,  but  the 
suggestions  conveyed  should  itimulate  the  effort  to 
provide  these  facilities  for  encouraging  the  public  in 
the  love  and  cultivation  of  flowers  and  trees.  It  is 
especially  desirable  in  our  younger  states,  wherein  the 
development  of  social  culture  has  remained  in  a sense 
dormant  during  the  period  of  material  growth,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  influences  are  so  full  of  promise 
for  the  health  and  moral  welfare  of  a community  as 
those  connected  with  the  culture  of  trees  and  flowers 
and  the  consequent  tendency  to  make  the  results  ef- 
fective for  untold  good  in  the  home  life  of  the  people. 


PARK 

^DEFICITS. 


to  allow  no  politics  whatever  to  interfere  with  his  park 
interests.  Politics  in  park  management  has  hitherto 
always  produced  rot  and  decay,  and  the  .willingness 
of  the  citizens  to  cheerfully  pay  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  his  public  parks  should  not  be  impaired  by 
the  ruthless  system  of  political  park  appointments — 
appointments  made  without  the  remotest  suggestion 
of  fitness  and  ability  for  the  office  to  be  filled,  or  for 
the  relations  with  the  public  that  park  commissioner- 
ships  demand.  Baltimore  and  many  other  cities  are 
rapidly  developing  similar  conditions  which  should  be 
met  by  public  action  of  a decided  character. 


FUEHERcAL 

REFORm. 


The  recent  upheaval  in  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park,  Chi- 
cago, and  the  investigations  instituted  by  the  new 
officials  subsequent  to  the  reorganizaation  of  the 
board,  have  disclosed  a condition  in  the  park’s  finan- 
cial affairs,  deplorable  from  every  standpoint  and  con- 
clusively evident  of  the  disgracefully  loose  and  unbus- 
iness-like methods  of  the  political  park  commissioner. 
It  is  very  unfortunate  that  politics  should  have  so 
peculiar  an  effect  on  the  average  citizen,  that  so  unfor- 
tunate a development  does  not  evoke  such  a public 
outburst  of  indignation  as  to  promote  immediate  action 
in  order  to  administer  condign  punishment  for  such 
criminal  abuse  of  public  confidence.  The  affairs  of 
Lincoln  Park  appear  to  be  so  bad  that  no  solution  of 
the  problem  has  yet  been  discovered  broad  enough  to 
meet  all  the  difficulties  and  to  improve  and  maintain 
the  park  as  the  requirements  dictate  for  the  remainder 
of  the  present  season.  Not  only  are  the  current  re- 
ceipts inadequate  for  current  purposes,  but  for  years 
past  a systematic  dipping  into  the  sinking  fund  has 
been  pursued,  with  the  result  that  that  fund  is  now 
some  $177,000  short,  and  with  the  prospect  for  the 
taxpayers  of  paying  taxes  again  to  meet  the  deficit 
when  required.  The  material  and  financial  conditions 
of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  and  the  causes  leading 
thereto,  should  have  world-wide  publicity,  and  should 
result  in  a determination  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer 


An  active  campaign  appears  to  be 
waging  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
in  the  interests  of  reform  in  funeral  arrangements 
and  ceremonies.  The  love  of  show  even  in  times  of 
grief  seems  to  be  a barnacle  on  our  better  nature  in 
all  countries  and  under  all  conditions,  and  is  not  neces- 
sarily harmful  to  the  personality  of  the  individual  in- 
dulging the  weakness,  but  when  it  affects  the  liber- 
ties, comforts  and  prerogatives  of  others  it  becomes  a 
very  worthy  object  for  repression.  As  our  civilization 
advances  ostentation  at  funerals  of  all  degrees  be- 
comes objectionable  and  infringes  on  the  rigfhts  and 
well-being  of  the  community  to  such  an  extent  that 
regulation  and  reform  becomes  necessary.  We  have 
arrived  at  that  condition  to-day,  and  while  active 
work  by  prominent  members  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
are  in  progress,  it  will  inspire  all  well-wishers  of  the 
cause  to  learn  that  missionaries  representing  the 
Church  of  England  Burial,  Funeral  and  Mourning 
Reform  Association  propose  to  visit  the  United  States 
to  join  in  the  effort  to  promote  simplicity  in  funeral 
affairs  and  to  preach  a gospel  of  unostentation. 

PcARK  No  one  could  peruse  the  park  reports 

REPORTS.  issued  by  the  Park  Commissioners  of 

our  larger  cities  without  being  impressed  with  the  edu- 
cational principles  contained  within  their  covers,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  to  make  them  of  still  more  practical 
value  to  the  people.  The  26th  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Boston,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  up-to-date  report,  and  it  is 
intensely  interesting  to  study  its  contents  from  which 
may  be  gathered  not  only  the  details  of  park  manage- 
ment, planting  and  general  care  as  pertaining  to  the 
Boston  parks,  but  the  study  of  the  people  using  the 
several  parks  has  prompted  certain  modifications  in 
the  schemes  of  planting  and  choice  of  material,  the 
record  of  which  are  of  far-reaching  value.  Besides 
Boston  is  being  liberally  provided  with  playgrounds 
and  the  study  of  the  question  of  the  use  and  abuse 
of  such  grounds  by  those  visiting  them,  will  form,  in 
a measure,  a text  book  to  guide  in  the  future  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  such  grounds.  Much  light 
on  sociological  questions  may  be  incorporated  in  these 
reports  by  intelligent  officials. 
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REPORT  OF  PARK  CENSUS  FOR  1901. 


Read  at  the  Convention  of  the  A.  P.  <fe  O.  A.  A.  at  Milwaukee,  bj  G.  A. 
Parker,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Fifty  years  ago  no  municipality  in  the  United 
States  had  purchased  an  acre  of  land  for  park  pur- 
poses. But  by  last  year’s  reports,  from  all  but  eleven 
of  the  cities  of  over  50,000  population  there  were 
2,360  parks  and  squares  enumerated,  and  while  the 
areas  given  are  not  as  complete  as  the  names,  the  total 
areas  as  given  amount  to  59,717  acres  at  a valuation  of 
$53I,57i>947-00-  The  year’s  expenses  for  constructive 
purposes  was  $4,555,213,  and  for  maintenance  $4,349,- 
150.00. 

I have  not  at  all  completed  the  reports  for  cities 
under  50,000  population,  but  it  is  probably  within  the 
facts  when  it  is  stated  that  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  have  75,000  acres  of  land  in  parks  and  expend 
$11,000,000  annually  in  their  improvement  and  main- 
tenance. 

Taken  alone  these  figures  are  large,  yet  it  is  only 
a small  proportion  of  the  cities’  expenses.  We  are  liv- 
ing in  an  age  where  “million”  is  a common  word  and 
are  just  learning  to  get  used  to  billion.  When  we 
consider  that  it  takes  $500,000,000  to  run  our  cities, 
the  $11,000,000  for  parks  is  a small  per  cent,  only 
about  two  per  cent. 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  state  that  38  tables  were 
prepared  from  statistics  of  2,360  parks,  and  that  the 
committee  has  drawn  the  following  conclusions  from 
them : 

One  twentieth  of  a city’s  area  should  be  reserved 
for  parks  and  squares;  a playground  at  least  300  feet 
square  to  every  mile ; in  densely  populated  sections, 
more;  and  four  other  small  squares  to  the  mile,  of  at 
least  F2  acre  each.  A thousand  acres  would  then  be 
divided  as  follows : 10  acres  in  playgrounds  and 
squares,  40  acres  for  large  parks,  100  acres  in  streets 
and  alleys,  5 acres  in  school  grounds,  etc.,  155  acres 
for  public  purposes,  850  acres  for  private  ownership. 

Does  15  per  cent  seem  a large  proportion  to  give 
up  to  public  uses  ? Yet  one-third  of  the  cities  already 
exceed  that  amount  and  it  is  probable  that  20  per  cent, 
one  acre  in  five,  if  devoted  to  public  use,  will  go  far  to- 
wards preventing  overcrowding  and  make  the  other 
four  acres  more  valuable. 

From  what  light  I have,  it  would  seem  as  if  there 
should  be  not  less  than  one  acre  of  park  to  200  popu- 
lation. Eighteen  cities  already  have  more  than  that, 
yet  I believe  the  ratio  will  be  found  a satisfactory  one. 
It  also  fits  into  the  other  calculations.  If  the  income 
per  capita  is  a little  over  a cent  a week,  that  is  60  cents 
a year,  then  the  income  from  200  people  is  $120, 
which  is  a good  average  amount  for  maintaining  an 
acre  of  park  without  policing  or  lighting.  Then  also 
if  the  cost  of  construction  is  $2,000  per  acre,  and  it 
costs  that  to  do  thorough  work,  the  amount  of  bonds 
sold  would  be  $10  per  capita,  not  a burdensome  or  un- 
usual amount. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  construction  and  pro- 
portionate park  areas,  the  report  says,  “We  have  not 
yet  learned  just  what  is  sufficient  for  parks,”  and 
suggests  that  “one  acre  in  twenty  should  be  set  apart 
for  parks  and  squares  and  arranged  for  before  it  is 
too  costly,  but  only  developed  at  the  rate  of  one  acre 
to  200  population.  As  population  increases,  finish  the 
parks,  and  no  faster.  The  per  capita  cost  for  the  total 


expenses  of  the  city  is  from  $25  to  $40,  therefore  the 
6d  cents  per  person  for  parks  is  not  excessive,  and 
if  this  is  considered  as  the  usual  fee  for  its  enjoy- 
ment, the  investment  is  a safe  one,  for  the  land  can  be 
sold  for  more  than  its  cost. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  cost  of 
construction  of  each  park  as  a whole  and  per  acre, 
but  .it  was  not  a success.  A great  diversity  of  opinion 
seems  to  exist  as  to  what  constitutes  a finished  park  or 
a thoroughly  contructed  one.  I doubt  if  any  satisfac- 
tory statistics  can  be  obtained  without  a personal  visit 
to  each  park  by  one  well  versed  in  such  matters  and 
inspection  and  inquiries  to  determine  the  degree  of 
work  done. 

What  are  called  completed  parks  are  said  to  have 
cost  from  $50  to  $24,000  per  acre,  but  unless  there  is 
considerable  masonry  and  building  it  would  seem  as  if 
$2,000  per  acre  is  as  near  a guess  as  can  now  be  given. 
It  may  easily  exceed  it. 

An  inspection  of  the  tables  shows  one  thing  I was 
very  sorry  to  see,  that  the  cities  made  up  of  working 
people,  are  not  only  deficient  in  park  areas  but  their 
development  is  very  imperfect.  Of  such  cities,  Man- 
chester, Scranton,  Lawrence,  Elizabeth,  Holyoke 
and  Fall  River  are  types.  Take  one  city  for  illus- 
tration, the  name  of  which  it  may  be  best  not  to  give. 
Situated  on  what  must  have  been  a most  delightful 
spot  with  a population  of  over  100,000,  she  has  only 
about  80  acres  of  parks,  not  an  acre  well  developed 
and  over  only  a small  proportion  is  there  a pretense 
of  even  cleanliness.  Altogether  she  spends  less  than 
$5,000  for  park  purposes  and  even  that  under  the  poli- 
ticians, $50,000  less  than  she  would  spend  if  reckoned 
by  any  of  the  methods  proposed.  She  has  1,200  peo- 
ple to  one  acre  of  her  neglected  parks  and  the  cost  of 
all  the  construction  and  maintenance  per  year  is  less 
than  one  car  fare  per  capita.  What  is  true  of  this 
city  is  true  also  of  many  other  manufacturing  cities. 

The  old  Bay  State  may  well  be  proud  of  the  parks 
in  Boston  and  vicinity,  but  she  ought  to  hang  her  head 
in  shame  when  she  sees  the  provisions  made  for  her 
working  people.  Are  parks  a necessity  or  a luxury? 
The  wealthy  cities  have  them,  the  poorer  do  not,  but 
if  there  is  any  place  where  parks  and  playgrounds 
are  needed  it  is  among  the  laboring  classes.  No  child 
should  be  required  to  go  far  to  reach  its  playground. 

I cannot  show  by  statistics,  yet  I believe  it  to  be  a fact 
and  if  a fact  it  will  be  so  thoroughly  shown  that  all 
will  believe,  that  there  is  a direct  relationship  between 
parks  and  open  spaces  and  disorder  and  crimes.  I 
could  have  brought  statistics  that  would  have  indi- 
cated the  relationship  very  strongly  but  preferred  to 
wait  until  it  can  be  done  quite  positively,  yet  I will 
say  that  I believe  a proper  proportion  of  open  spaces 
would  reduce  what  might  be  called  the  hoodlum  mis- 
demeanors at  least  75  cent  and  the  crimes  against 
women  surely  one-half  in  the  manufacturing  cities, 
although  they  may  be  of  no  use  in  lessening  the  misde- 
meanors and  crimes  of  the  race.  This  may  seem  im- 
possible and  I know  only  too  well  that  my  believing 
it  is  so  does  not  make  it  so,  yet  I expect  two  years  from 
now  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  true. 

In  the  manufacturing  cities,  parks  and  squares,  or 
at  least  some  portion  of  them,  should  be  well  lighted 
and  protected  in  the  evening— the  laborers’  hour  of 
rest. 

Let  there  be  tables  as  well  as  seats  so  the  evening 
meal  can  be  in  the  open  air  if  they  choose.  Stripped 
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of  the  enthusiasm  and  admiration  which  the  public 
justly  gives  to  well  constructed  and  nicely  cared 
for  grounds,  the  park  architect  and  the  city  fathers 
see  simply  a plat  of  ground  on  which  is  to  be  dis- 
played natural  beauty,  over  which  the  people  are  to 
roam  gaining  health  and  pleasure  and  growing  in 
morality  and  ethical  culture.  But  to  obtain  the  most 
from  our  parks  one  must  know  more  than  one.  Van 
Dyke  in  his  valuable  book  on  how  to  study  a pic- 
ture, says  not  to  study  one  but  a thousand  of  can- 
vases. One  never  becomes  a good  judge  of  cattle  by 
milking  one  cow.  One  may  learn  all  manner  of  work 
in  one  park  as  they  may  learn  the  alphabet  from  one  set 
of  blocks,  but  to  use  the  letters  so  as  to  express  our 
thoughts  and  emotion,  yes,  more,  to  arrange  them  so 
that  they  may  provoke  thoughts  and  feelings  in  oth- 
ers one  must  know  something  beyond  the  letters  of 
his  childhood.  So  in  park  work ; we  may  know  all 
the  details  of  one  park  and  not  be  able  to  write  a 
line  on  the  face  of  mother  nature  that  will  bring  rest, 
peace  or  glory  to  another  human  being. 

An  architect  of  cities  is  in  a coming  field  of  labor ; 
not  a city  architect  to  build  its  buildings,  but  one  who 
constructs  the  city  as  a whole,  determining  the  rela- 
tive proportions  and  locations  of  its  different  functions. 
Xot  a call  to  lay  out  new  cities,  for  it  is  the  people 
and  not  the  land  that  make  the  city,  but  a call  for  a 
man  who  has  the  capacity  to  take  in  the  existing  con- 
ditions with  the  possibilities  they  present.  Ruskin 
says,  “Architecture  does  not  begin  until  the  utility 
of  the  structure  has  been  provided  for,”  so  the  archi- 
tect of  the  city  has  no  call  until  the  city  itself  has 
been  estal)lished.  The  arts  are  ljut  different  methods 
of  expressing  the  love  of  the  Creator  for  his  creatures, 
of  man  toward  his  fellow'  being  and  this  art  will  be 
no  exception. 

STREET  TREES,— IV, 

Close  spacing  of  trees  is  perhaps  mainly  due  to 
the  sometimes  justifiable  desire  of  obtaining  an  early 
effect.  We  should  prefer  to  ignore  that  desire  for  the 
ultimate  welfare  and  enhanced  beauty  of  trees  planted 
at  a suitable  distance  from  one  another.  This  im- 
plies the  eventual  intermingling  of  branches.  Ex- 
tremes would  be  isolated  specimens  in  one  case  and 
crowding  in  another.  An  alternative  is  to  plant  two 
sorts  alternately — one  being  intended  as  a permanent 
and  the  other  as  a temporary  tree.  A common  com- 
bination is  that  of  American  Elms  and  Sugar  maples. 
This  combination  is  decidedly  objectionable  for  the 
reason  that  where  elms  thrive  maples  usually  will  and 
when  both  have  grown  to  a large  size  they  are  not  al- 
ways removed  because  the  original  intention  is  forgot- 
ten, ignored  or  the  empowered  person  has  insuffi- 
cient courage  or  too  great  a fear  of  the  onus  of  criti- 
cism by  an  ill-advised  or  wrongly  impressed  public 
clamoring  to  remove  him  from  office.  Where  the  alter- 
nate planting  of  two  sorts  is  warranted  they  should  be 
like  those  of  hornbeams  and  elms — for  the  reason  that 
one  would  serve  merely  as  a sort  of  undergrowth 
to  the  other  without  contending  for  predominance. 
Strife  of  sorts  which  are  about  equally  matched  in 
power  of  surviving  when  in  juxtaposition  usually  re- 


sults in  the  serious  or  even  permanent  injury  or  dis- 
figurement of  both.  For  a desirable  combina- 
tion, one  sort  may  be  a species  like  a willow, 
which  will  easily  succumb  to  the  crowding,  shade, 
dust,  residue,  and  dryness  to  which  street  trees 
are  subjected.  It  is  probable  that  before  permanent 
injury  would  be  done  by  crowding  a willow  would 
die  or  become  so  unsightly  and  dangerous  that  its 
removal  would  be  certain  and  could  be  done  without 
protest.  Poplars  are  sometimes  utilized  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  calculation  is  made  upon  their  destruction 
by  borers.  Reliance  upon  that  agency  is  sometimes 
unsafe.  Borers  are  thereby  ajffi  to  attack  the  per- 
manent trees  after  the  temporary  sorts  are  destroyed. 
Where  alternative  trees  must  be  included  and  are 
likely  to  injure  the  permanent  trees,  it  may  be  prefer- 
able to  plant  for  this  purpose  the  Bolleana  or  Lom- 
bardy Poplars  because  their  spread  is  not  so  great. 
These  may  also  be  used  to  gratify  the  wishes  of 
authoritative  persons  inadvisably  insisting  upon  close 
planting.  When  planted  with  that  purpose  they  would 
be  merely  a harmless  expedient  rather  than  trees  pos- 
sessed of  remarkable  shade  rendering  qualities.  In 
any  case  they  should  be  removed  before  or  soon  after 
they  are  attacked  by  borers. 

With  the  intention  of  making  these  remarks  apply 
to  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  they  cannot 
well  be  reduced  to  the  concrete  of  stating  actual 
distances  apart  at  which  certain  sorts  v/ould  best  be 
planted ; thus  : Were  American  elms  planted  in  the  Con- 
necticut valley  75  or  80  feet  apart  would  be  none  too 
far  to  insure  their  characteristic  tall  Y-shaped  outlines 
developing  into  their  looked-for  typical  aspect  at  ma- 
turity. The  hornbeam  in  that  vicinity  would  be  some- 
what straggly,  loose  and  irregular.  In  Kansas  or  in 
(Oklahoma  one  would  plant  the  same  elm  50  or  60 
feet  apart  arid  expect  a more  compact,  globular  head 
and  lower  growth  in  the  elm  and  a taller,  wider 
spreading,  more  symmetrical  and  denser  growth  in 
the  hornbeam. 

Old  trees  often  exist  in  the  streets  and  if 
their  shade  and  individual  beauty  warrant  they 
should  remain.  It  is  generally  much  to  be  preferred 
to  omit  additional  planting  upon  such  streets  if  only 
the  gaps  are  to  be  filled.  Uniformity  in  outline  justi- 
fies stringent  measures  and  to  secure  it  one  should 
not  brook  interference  by  the  usual  strong  public  sen- 
timent expressed  in  favor  of  retaining  old  specimens 
upon  streets  to  be  planted  with  young  trees. 

Width  and  alignment  of  a street  will  influence  the 
sort  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  as  also  the 
spacing. 

The  quincunx  arrangement  is  adapted  to  curved 
and  narrow  streets  and  the  opposite  arrangement  to 
wide  and  straight  streets.  ( 

In  New  England  the  Western  Plane  is  frequently 
eschewed  in  favor  of  the  Oriental  species,  whereas 
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ill  parts  of  the  northern  Mississippi  valley  the  former 
is  regarded  as  more  desirable  than  the  Oriental. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
some  hold  to  the  opinion  that  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  New  England  the  Oriental  Plane  is  not 
hardy,  and  to  substantiate  their  claims  ask  to  have  a 
single  large  specimen  pointed  out  to  refute  their 
claims. 

In  localities  where  they  thrive  we  believe  the  Red, 
White,  Laurel,  Water,  Scarlet,  Pin  and  Live  Willow, 
Upland  Willow,  Shingle  and  Chestnut  oaks  are  good, 
although  some  of  these  species  have  not  yet  grown 
a sufficient  length  of  time  upon  city  streets  to  war- 
rant unqualified  recommendation. 

The  Carolina,  Balsam  and  Aspen  leaved  Poplars 
are  worthy  of  consideration  where  quick  effect  is  de- 
sired, but  the  borers  are  an  effective  enemy  of  them 
and  constitute  a demerit  in  the  tree.  Lurthermore, 
in  the  northern  districts  they  are  apt  to  be  broken  by 
the  winter’s  winds  while  they  are  heavily  burdened 
with  snow  or  ice. 

Lombardy  and  Bolleana  Poplars  and  Lastigiate  Red 
maples,  oak,  etc.,  are  suitable  narrow  crowned  trees 
and  may  be  used  where  buildings  are  very  close  to  the 
planting  strip. 

The  female  Ailanthus  is  now  offered  in  the  market 
and  though  somewhat  brittle,  it  withstands  separate 
and  combined  adverse  circumstances  peculiar  to 
street  trees  to  a degree  far  exceeding  almost  if  not 
quite  every  other  species. 

Hackberries  we  believe  wouUl  be  good,  but  to  our 
knowledge  there  have  been  no  tests  upon  a scale 
sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  deduction  of  con- 
clusions therefrom. 

Bitter-fruited  Hickories  are  especially  good  in  the 
middle  west.  Maples  are,  upon  the  whole,  well  suited 
to  the  northern  section  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  However,  Red  maples  should  be  used 
only  where  the  soil  is  naturally  or  artificially  provided 
with  considerable  moisture  unless  the  plants  have 
been  grafted,  as  is  very  commonly  the  case,  upon  the 
Silver  maple. 

In  the  New  England  states  the  Sugar  maples  have 
in  recent  years  been  seriously  affected  by  a patho- 
logical ailment,  as  also  by  larvae.  The  former  dis- 
figures and  sometimes  even  destroys  large-sized 
trees. 

In  the  central  states  the  Norway  maple  is  affected 
by  having  its  midsummer  growth  retarded,  otherwise 
it  is  one  of  the  best  street  trees  in  the  northern  and 
middle  sections. 

The  Soft  maple  is  largely  used  and  has  many  vir- 
tues. Its  principal  demerit  in  northern  localities  is 
its  soft  wood,  which  is  easily  broken  during  severe 
winters. 

The  European  Linden  is  in  general  a good  street 
tree  for  the  northern  section  of  the  eastern  United 


States  and  the  American  Linden  is  possibly  better, 
though  few  of  Tilia  heterophylla  or  T.  pubescens  are 
planted.  The  principal  objection  to  Lindens  is  their 
liability  to  borer  attack. 

Ashes  are  of  some  value,  the  Eraximus  Ameri- 
cana being  best  for  northern  and  eastern  United 
States.  E.  viridis  is  also  good.  E.  excelsior,  rhe 
European  species,  is  less  desirable  by  reason  of  its 
more  frequent  infection  by  borers. 

Tidip  trees  may  be  good  for  moist  and  fertile 
soils,  but  we  hdve  not  yet  seen  sufficient  experiments 
to  warrant  a conclusion. 

The  Horse  chestnuts  are  not  long  lived  nor  sturdv 
in  old  age  and  offer  too  great  an  induceme.nt  for  boys 
to  injure  them  in  procuring  the  fiowers  and  fruit. 
Lurthermore,  where  heavy  traffic  over  their  roots  and 
close  to  their  trunks  is  continuous  there  appears  a 
tendency  to  weaken  the  vitality  of  the  trees.  Though 
tliey  have  many  demerits,  there  are  occasional  sym- 
metrical, dense  and  thrifty  specimens  of  Aesculus 
Hippocastanum,  A.  glalira  and  A.  carnea  upon  the 
streets  of  the  northern  cities. 

Ginkgo  biloba,  the  maidenhair  tree,  is  prized  for 
its  immunity  to  fungous  and  insect  ravages.  As  an 
individual  its  irregular  and  sturdy  branches  are  pic- 
turesque and  well  suited  to  the  association  of  archi- 
tectural structures,  but  as  a street  tree  it  requires 
considerable  pruning  to  preserve  a symmetrical 
crown.  Comment  upon  this  tree  must  also  be  quali- 
fied during  its  experimental  stage.  With  its  many 
virtues  it  has  but  a single  prominent  demerit,  i.  e., 
the  shape  and  position  of  its  leaves  tend  to  allow  the 
sun’s  rays  to  pass  through  the  canopy  of  foliage 
rather  too  freely  to  make  a heavy  and  dense  shade. 

Catalpas  we  would  consider  ejuite  unsatisfactory 
in  general — being  too  brittle- to  withstand  the  rigors 
of  the  winter  wind  and  ice  and  later  becoming  too 
thin  and  sprawly  and  irregular.  They  are  better 
suited  to  the  middle  west  and  will  grow  in  somewhat 
sterile  and  dry  soil. 

In  the  southern  states  -Magnolia  grandiflora  is 
good,  but  the  continued  falling  of  leaves  is  an  ob- 
jection. 

Acer  negundo  is  a rapid  growing  but  not  a spe- 
cially desirable  tree.  It  endures  intense  heat  and 
somewhat  dry  soil  and  for  these  reasons  is  note- 
worthy. 

Melia  azaderach  umbraculifera  is  a very  rapid 
growing  tree,  but  rather  short  lived,  and  therefore 
a more  or  less  temporary  tree. 

The  Cedrela  has,  to  our  knowledge,  not  yet  been 
tried  and  may  prove  a desirable  sort,  as  also  the 
Virgilia  lutea  (Cladrastis  tinctoria). 

Hickoria  pecan  is  too  tall  and  spindly  to  be  choice. 

The  Mulberries  are  sometimes  affected  by  insects 
in  the  lower  south,  but  in  the  middle  south  they  often 
are  found  to  be  very  desirable  trees. 
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Kentucky  coffee  tree  is  fair.  Its  crown  becomes 
rather  thin  with  age. 

If  one  tree  were  to  be  selected  for  general  com- 
mendation as  having  proven  itself  to  be  distinctively 
above  all  others  as  the  best  street  tree  for  the  north- 
ern states  of  eastern  North  America,  we  believe  it 
should  be  the  American  elm. 

In  the  above  remarks  the  pines  and  hemlocks 
have  been  entirely  omitted  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
northern  cities  the  density  of  population  and  conse- 
quently the  abundant  residue  of  coal  and  other  gases 
settling  on  evergreen  foliage  cause  their  death  at  an 
early  period.  In  addition  the  continuous  shade  of 
evergreen  trees  is  objectionable.  During  the  cold, 
wintry  days  light  and  sunshine  are  desirable.  Pines  in 
such  isolation  as  would  be  when  planted  in  rows  on 
streets  would  1)e  disfigured  by  the  breakage  conse- 
quent upon  heavy  gales  sweeping  over  ice  or  snow 
laden  limbs  extended  out  into  the  air  currents  in 
streets.  On  paved  streets  it  would  be  difficult  to  suc- 
cessfully cultivate  pines  and  hemlocks  and  on  un- 
paved streets  the  prolongation  of  slush,  mud  and  ice 
or  snow  drifts  which  they  assist  or  cause  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  their  substitution.  In  the  southern  states  these 
trees  are  competitors  with  sorts  having  a sum  total  of 
more  virtues  and  fewer  demerits  and  as  a last  resort 
the  red  cedar  would  in  most  instances  be  found  to  be 
preferable. 

The  shade  of  evergreens  appears  to  have  an  un- 
favorable influence  upon  streets  constructed  with 
poor  or  sandy  gravel  in  that  the  surface  of  the  road 
does  not  become  as  hard  as  would  otherwise  obtain. 

Emil  T.  Mische. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY. 

MEMORIALS. 

Members  of  improvement  associations  should  be 
interested  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  showing 
some  results  of  a branch  of  improvement  work  which, 
though  worthy,  has  received  little  attention. 

There  is  room  for  a large  amount  of  it,  and,  when 
judiciously  undertaken,  probably  no  other  form  of 
effort  will  receive  heartier  support  either  from  mem- 
bers of  societies  taking  it  in  hand,  or  from  the  best 
class  of  residents  in  the  interested  locality. 

Such  work  may  appeal  to  a worthy  sentiment,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  monument  to  the  extinct  race  of 
Indians  who  once  in  habited  the  very  grounds  now 
owned  and  cared  for  by  the  Laurel  Hill  Association ; 
it  may  commemorate  an  historic  event,  as  does  the 
stone  work  built  at  Bryan’s  Spring,  Kentucky,  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  in  memory  of  the  noble 


pioneer  women  of  that  state.  The  block-house,  on  the 
same  site  as  that  that  now  occupied  by  the  house 
shown,  was  surrounded  by  hostile  Indians  intending  to 


HISTORIC  SPRING  AND  HOUSE  AT  BRYAN,  KY. 

The  house  is  the  site  of  the  fort  from  which  the  women  went  to  the  spring 
while  surrounded  by  hostile  Indians.  Improved  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

attack  it,  and  the  women  bravely  filed  down  to  the 
spring  with  their  pails  after  the  usual  supply  of  fresh 
water,  in  apparent  unconsciousness  of  their  hidden 
foes,  and  thus,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  secured  the 
necessity  without  which  the  little  garrison  could  not 
hope  to  withstand  the  siege  while  waiting  for  succor. 
Or  it  may  take  the  form  of  an  individual  memorial,  as 


MONUMENT  TO  THE  STOCKBRIDGE  INDIANS. 

Erected  by  the  Laurel  Hill  Improvement  Association,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
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illustrated  by  the  foot  bridge  that  forms  a part  of  a 
romantic  woodland  and  meadow  path  leading  to  the 
blossoming  thickets  on  Laurel  Hill.  Pathway  and 


MEMORIAL  BRIDGE,  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

This  bridg^e  across  the  Housatonic  River  forms  part  of  a woodland 
path  leading  from  Laurel  Hill  down  through  the  meadow,  across  the 
river  and  up  the  mountain  beyond,  to  a beautiful  ravine  between  two 
mountains  which  is  called  “Ice  Glen.”  The  bridge  was  given  to  the 
Laurel  Hill  Association  by  Mrs.  Goodrich,  the  founder  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  path  was  given  by  Mr.  John  Adams  in  memory  of  his  father, 
the  first  President  of  the  Association. 

bridge  are  both  memorials.  The  bridge  was  presented 
to  the  Association  by  the  woman  who  founded  it — and 
in  so  doing  originated  “something  new  under  the 
sun” — but  it  also  serves  as  a memorial  of  her  own 
effective  work;  and  the  path  was  given  by  a son  in 
memory  of  the  first  president  of  the  Association. 

These  examples  suggest  that  such  work  may  take 
various  forms,  and  the  selection  of  something  suitable 
and  worthy  should  receive  careful  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration. Permanence  and  fitness  may  well  be  ac- 
counted the  basic  features  of  such  important  under- 
takings. Something  useful  as  well  as  attractive  will 
frequently  be  found  desirable,  and  in  any  case  the 
choice  may  be  as  varied  in  value  as  in  character. 

Individual  needs  must  be  met  by  special  jilans,  but 


few,  if  any,  places  exist  that  would  not  be  the  better 
(where  they  are  lacking)  for  such  improvements  as  a 
handsome  and  substantial  fence  and  gates,  or  by  a 
lodge  or  chapel  for  its  cemetery ; by  a park,  square, 
triangle,  circle  or  lily  pond ; by  one  or  more  well- 
designed  drinking  fountains  for  man  and  beast  ( not 
overlooking  cats  and  dogs,  which  are  frequently  un- 
provided for)  ; by  a good  railway  station  surrounded 
by  shaded  grounds ; by  a library  or  a gymnasium,  or 
both ; or  by  tablets  and  artistic  monuments  to  mark 
historic  spots,  or  grand  achievements,  or  noble  char- 
acters. 

Memorial  fountains  are  apjiropriate  and  not  un- 
common. The  Ladies  Tnqirovement  Association  of 
Healdsburg,  California,  has  erected  a fountain 
( though  I am  not  sure  that  it  is  intended  as  a memo- 
rial), and  the  Bowles  Memorial,  erected  by  the  widow 
of  the  late  Samuel  Bowles,  (journalist),  on  the  Long- 
fellow Drive,  Forest  Park,  Springfield,  IMass.,  is  in 
the  form  of  an  attractive  and  unique  drinking  fountain 
of  marble  most  effectively  placed,  having  an  open  fore- 
ground of  driveway  and  flowery  meadow,  and  seen 
against  a wooded  hillside  which  supplies  a fitting  and 
necessary  background. 

Trees  are  among  the  best  possible  memorials  and 
there  is  no  locality  without  appropriate  places  and  pur- 
poses for  their  use.  To  plant  one  splendid  tree  or  to 
plant  every  street  in  a town  each  with  one  well-chosen 
variety  of  tree,  would  be  to  create  memorials  fit  to 
mark  any  event  or  life, — to  hang  an  annual  chaplet  in 
remembrance  of  the  dead  and  to  perpetuate  their  vir- 
tues in  the  hearts  of  the  living.  To  choose  trees 
wisely  is  not  easy,  and  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
world  at  large  recognizes.  The  growing  custom  of 
using  a noble  growing  tree  as  a monument  or  memo- 
rial should  lead  to  a better  understanding  of  trees, 
their  varieties,  purposes  and  limitations. 

There  is  a suggestive  lesson  in  the  picture  of  the 
Kentucky  spring.  It  is  that  when  something  good  is 
achieved  by  the  expenditure  of  time,  labor  and  money, 
it  is  worth  while  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  things 


MAIN  STREET.  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS., 

Showing  sidewalks,  grassplots  and  trees  under  the  care  of  the  Laurel  Hill  Improvement  Association. 
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by  eliminating  such  features  as  dilapidated  old  fences, 
and  since  a barrier  of  some  sort  is  frequently  a neces- 
sary evil,  (as  is  undoubtedly  true  in  this  instance),  then 
the  fine  feeling  that  suggests  a memorial  should  inter- 
est itself  to  secure  something  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  work. 

In  such  examples  as  the  spring,  this  might  well 
take  the  shape  of  a series  of  shrubbery  plantations  to 
form  an  irregular  and  effective  setting  for  the  stone 
work  as  well  as  an  effectual  protection  from  animals, 
— even  barring  out  the  Kentucky  “razor  back,”  against 
which  the  unsightly  fence  is  probably  designed.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  use  thorny  plants,  but  they  are 
numerous,  attractive  and  sufficiently  varied  to  meet  all 
conditions.  These  trouldesome  and  distinctly  unbeau- 
tiful animals  could  probably  be  held  at  bay  by  closely 
set  plantations  of  honey  locust,  osage  orange,  buck- 
thorn and  Thunberg’s  barberry.  No  one  could  criti- 
cise the  aesthetic  results  of  such  plantations. 

Where  a shrubbery  border  is  out  of  the  question, 

fence  covered  with  vines  may  be  resorted  to  with  good 

effect.  In  the  case  of  this  spring,  imagine  the  value  of 

moisture-loving  vines,  such  as  clematis  paniculata,  big- 

nonia  grandiflora,  etc.,  set  along  the  fence,  on  the 

higher  ground,  and  trained  to  cover  it  entirely! 

Would  it  be  an  improvement  ? And  the  effect  would 

be  still  better  if  shrubs  were  used  in  connection  with 

the  vines  on  the  dryer  ground,  to  give  variety,  and  the 

vines  alone  carried  in  garlands  across  the  parts  of  the 

fence  which  cross  the  water.  Then  we  should  have  a 

memorial  fine  in  idea,  satisfactory  in  execution  and  in 

an  appropriate  setting. — a polished  gem  in  an  espe- 

ciallv  wrought  frame.  Frances  Copley  Seavey. 

s 

SOME  NEGLECTED  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 

Read  at  the  Convention  of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee,  1901,  by  Prof.  Thomas  H.  MacBride,  Iowa  City. 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  one  or  two  facts  or  factors  which  must  en- 
ter into  every  successful  solution  of  the  planting  prob- 
lem as  it  comes  up  to-day  in  the  prairie  states.  The 
first  factor  has  to  do  with  the  choice  of  materials  for 
decorative  planting.  That  this  is  a most  important 
question,  every  landscape  architect  will  at  once  admit. 
Aly  position  has  been  that  the  woody  flora  of  any  par- 
ticular region  is  and  must  ever  be  the  one  criterion  in 
the  determination  of  our  choice  of  material.  Now  this 
is  an  apparently  simple  dictum,  but  its  application  is 
by  no  means  so  simple,  nor  does  it  at  all  meet  ready 
or  universal  acceptance.  The  vegetable  world  presents 
certain  laws  of  distribution  which  are  very  real ; we 
may  by  careful  selection  somewhat  modify  them,  but 
we  must  heed  them  if  our  planting  is  to  be  generally 
efficient.  If  we  are  to  havd  an  outdoor  art  of  perma- 
nence and  supremest  satisfaction  in  our  western 
states  we  must  follow  carefully  the  suggestion  of  ex- 
isting conditions.  Nature  has  through  thousands  of 
years  been  working  out  our  problem,  and  much  as  we 
may  prefer  or  like  to  reject  her  counsels,  we  shall  do 


so  at  our  peril.  The  old  world  is  in  this  particular  our 
example. 

The  most  commendable  feature  of  the  English  sys- 
tem of  decorative  or  landscape  gardening  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  found  out  how  to  use  local  conditions  and 
indigenous  flora  for  the  production  of  most  charming 
efifects.  No  one  needs  do  more  than  to  walk  through 
a London  park,  or  even  speed  by  train  across  an  En- 
glish county  to  see  that  efifects  unsurpassed  in  the 
world  are  secured  by  use  of  very  simple  means.  Na- 
tive vines  cover  rocks,  walls  or  ruins ; native  flowers 
make  glorious  the  hedges ; native  oaks  are  marshalled 
on  the  green  sward  of  the  park,  and  native  elmc  and 
maples  border  the  winding  streams.  Furthermore, 
English  decorative  gardening  is  distinguished  by  con- 
formity to  local  conditions.  No  effort  is  made  to  imi- 
tate, for  instance,  a Roman  villa  or  a Persian  para- 
dise ; rather  the  genius  of  the  country  is  expressed 
and  there  is  a constant  appreciation  of  Nature’s  benefi- 
cent assistance  and  suggestion. 

That  in  the  matter  of  domestic  or  rural  beauty  by 
such  simple  means,  new  residents  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  are  making  progress  is  a matter  of  highest  en- 
couragement. If  to  render  beautiful  our  estates  and 
grounds,  nothing  but  tropical  plants  and  trees,  costly 
architecture,  marbles  and  fountains,  as  of  Italy,  would 
suffice,  then  surely  it  would  be  long  before  the  homes 
of  Iowa  would  take  on  an  outer  adornment  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  taste  and  refinement  which  really 
belongs  to  so  many  Iowa  householders.  But  when  we 
consider  that  all  we  need  is  a proper  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities and  materials  which  by  nature  are  at  our  serv- 
ice, it  would  seem  that  a beginning  at  least  of  what 
may  be  called  the  esthetic  treatment  of  our  prairie 
country  need  not  longer  be  deferred. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  quarters  the  opinion  yet 
obtains  that  prairie  regions  offer  small  promise  of 
possible  landscape  treatment.  Prairies  are  by  nature 
treeless,  and  there  are  those  that  fancy  that  they  must 
ever  remain  so.  But  as  already  stated,  such  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  In  fact,  there  is  no  prairie  landscape 
any  more.  Groves  have  broken  up  every  horizon. 
Beauty  on  a magnificent  scale  we  have,  but  it  is  no 
longer  the  primitive  beauty  of  the  prairie  meadows. 
That  is  gone ; it  is  gone  forever.  The  beauty  that  we 
now  behold  is  that  of  the  chequered  fields,  of  the  ripen- 
ing corn.  What  we  need  is  that  variety  and  elegance 
which  comes  only  through  perfection  of  detail,  in  the 
result  of  effort  guided  by  education  and  taste.  Nay, 
more;  the  omnipresent  groves  bespeak  an  effort.  We 
need  only  that  this  effort  be  rightly  guided  and  all 
most  desirable  results  will  be  secured.  Nay,  we  have 
along  these  very  lines,  have  along  all  the  streams  and 
on  many  hilltops,  native  groves,  requiring  for  right 
effect  no  more  than  proper  management.  Some  of  the 
most  lovely  homes  in  Iowa  are  shaded  by  primeval 
oaks  and  hickories.  Such  was  the  peculiar  method  in 
which  the  prairie  forests  were  produced,  a history  I 
may  not  at  this  time  stay  to  trace,  that  the  old  white 
oaks  present  by  nature  the  most  artistic  and  park-like 
groupings.  The  earlier  pioneer  frequenly  found  a 
x^hite  oak  opening  suitable  for  his  home,  or  pitched  his 
humble  cabin  beneath  some  glorious  walnut.  Such 
nee.ded  no  landscape  gardener.  They  inherited  a part 
of  nature’s  glory.  Even  one  who  comes  later  on  the 
scene,  but  who  is  yet  so  fortunate  as  to  use  for  his 
abiding  place  a knoll  of  “second  growth,”  can  by 
judicious  thinning  attain,  or  at  least  prepare  for  the 
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same  royal  effect.  This  use  of  young  native  oaks  has 
been  general  where  oaks  occur,  throughout  the  towns 
of  Iowa,  and  lends  to  some  of  them,  as  Davenport,  a 
peculiar  charm,  although  the  narrow  limits  of  a city  lot 
often  afford  small  room  for  finest  effects.  In  the  rural 
districts  so  far,  such  use  of  native  oak  trees  is  unfor- 
tunately rare.  Our  country  people  do  not  in  this  re- 
spect at  all  appreciate  their  opportunities.  Many  a 
man  strips  the  hilltop  of  its  native  decoration,  builds 
his  house,  and  then  plants  soft  maples  or  box-alders 
about  his  door  for  shade. 

But  for  the  vastly  greater  number  of  homes  in  our 
prairie  states,  if  we  are  to  have  outdoor  art  at  all,  it 
must  be  planted,  and  the  question  what  to  plant  is  all- 
important.  As  just  remarked,  we  have  planted  soft 
maples  or  box-alders  because  these  have  the  advantage 
of  rapid  growth.  They  have  certainly  fulfilled  their 
purpose  and  have  been  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  civil- 
ization of  the  west.  But  it  is  time  they  gave  way  to 
something  better.  Beauty  here  depends,  in  part  at 
least,  upon  variety.  And  now  then  our  native  forest 
flora  comes  to  afford  us  the  variety  we  seek.  Simply 
to  enumerate  the  species  ready  to  our  hand  would  take 
too  much,  far  too  much,  time.  We  may  here  call  at- 
tention to  but  a very  few. 

Of  evergreen,  which  for  decorative  purposes  per- 
haps claim  attention  first,  we  have  three  species  na- 
tive to  the  whole  Northern  Mississippi  Valley:  the 
white  pine,  the  juniper,  commonly  called  the  red  cedar, 
and  the  balsam.  Than  the  first  there  is  no  nobler  tree. 
Its  long,  straight  arms,  its  pale  soft  foliage,  lend  a 
grace  to  any  landscape,  and  where,  as  often  we  find 
in  nature,  the  pine  forms  background  for  the  other 
species  named,  whether  over  the  snow  of  winter  or 
the  verdure  of  summer,  the  harmonies  of  color  are  un- 
excelled. Evergreens  look  best  when  grouped,  and 
the  three  conifers  named  may  be  grouped  with  sur- 
prising effectiveness.  Isolated  trees  upon  a lawn  pos- 
sess their  attraction,  but  our  rural  homes,  affording 
ampler  space,  should  reach  the  more  magnificent 
effects  attained  by  grouping. 

Among  deciduous  trees,  the  American  elm  is  de- 
servedly a universal  favorite.  No  other  tree  comes 
near  it  in  certain  situations.  For  instance,  it  is  almost 
the  only  street  tree  that  we  have.  No  other  is  at  once 
so  hardy  and  so  graceful.  When  the  long  branches 
touch  their  tips  from  either  side  above  the  smooth  and 
gravelled  road,  the  privileged  traveler  passes  on  be- 
neath a Gothic  archway,  more  elegant  and  airy  than 
architects  can  dream.  Henry  Seventh’s  Chapel  is  a 
forest  of  elms  turned  to  stone,  with  pendant,  stony 
lamps.  The  living  tree  makes  real  temples,  aisles  of 
beauty,  the  floating  clouds  are  incense,  the  birds  are 
choirs.  Now  the  American  elm  may  take  its  proper 
place  as  a street  tree  in  every  county  in  Iowa ; that 
means  in  all  this  imperial  vallev. 

Happily  most  of  our  native  trees  will  grow  any- 
where if  planted  together  and  protected  until  they 
shade  the  ground,  although  some  affect  special  soil 
and  conditions.  The  hard  maple,  Acer  saccharum,  for 
instance,  our  most  delightful  tree,  is  difficult  to  man- 
age for  this  reason.  The  beauty  of  the  tree  has  ever 
tempted  people  to  plant  it,  and  this  one  species  failing, 
they  have  tried  no  other.  It  has  ever  been  planted  along 
the  street.  But  the  hard  maple  is  a forest  tree  and  de- 
mands forest  conditions.  But  there  are  other  trees 
that  will  grow  rapidly  in  good  soil.  The  linden,  the 


wild  cherry,  the  walnut,  all  do  finely,  grow  fast,  and 
flourish  well  together.  You  want  a park?  Start  a 
grove  with  a variety  of  our  trees  and  the  variety  will 
tend  to  increase.  Nature  will  make  the  park  for  you; 
winds  and  birds  will  serve,  and  you  will  presently  have 
something  of  primeval  wealth,  and  all  the  richness  of 
changing  and  varied  foliage  which  natural  conditions 
insure.  You  may  later  change  and  shape  at  will. 
There  is  more  than  the  surface  meaning  in  Emerson’s 
remark  that  the  “forest  is  God’s  plantation.”  But  let 
us  carry  this  idea  a little  further. 

The  wild  apples  of  the  Mississippi  valley  constitute 
a group  of  entirely  neglected  trees,  and  yet  in  the 
whole  world  there  is  nothing  more  delicately  beautiful 
than  a crab-apple  thicket  in  full  flower.  Whether  we 
consider  the  effect  of  the  solid  mass  of  fragrant  bloom, 
or  whether  we  are  more  attracted  by  the  delicate 
shades  of  red  which  tinge  the  single  petals,  there  is 
nowhere  in  the  gardens  of  the  old  world  or  in  the 
tropics  of  the  new  anything  finer  or  sweeter  than  the 
simple,  old-fashioned  crab-apple.  The  various  thorn 
trees  follow  hard  after.  These  are  beautiful,  both  in 
spring  and  in  fall ; for  the  coral  red  fruit  is  one  of  the 
charms  of  autumn.  Next  to  the  crab-apple,  both  in 
Nature  and  science,  stand  the  wild  plums  and  cherries. 
Surely  no  one  need  be  told  how  beautiful  are  these ; 
yet  they  are  slipping  from  our  attention  and  becom- 
ingly rapidly  extinct.  Like  pleasant  memories  of  early 
years  comes  the  sweet  breath  of  the  plum  thicket  in  its 
April  whiteness.  _ The  choke  cherry  is  an  elegant, 
graceful  little  tree.  If  cared  for  it  is  exceedingly 
shapely,  and  in  spring  its  pendant  clusters  of  white 
bloom  contrast  with  the  rich  green  leaves.  Later  on, 
the  shining  black  fruit  is  equally  handsome  and  feeds 
the  happy  birds.  With  these  must  be  mentioned  in 
shrubs  for  the  dooryard,  the  bladder-nut,  with  its 
abundant,  persistent,  honey-laden  bloom,  yielding  in 
autumn  the  curious  white  inflated  pods  with  rattling 
seeds;  Wahoo,  whose  myriads  of  early  appearing 
purple  bloom  suggest  the  popular  name,  “burning- 
hush  ;”  its  scarlet  fruits,  long  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  shine  above  November  snow  and  tempt  the 
lingering  waxwing  or  belated  thrush ; the  witch-hazel, 
with  beautiful  yellow  blossoms,  all  the  more  welcome 
for  the  time  at  which  they  come,  October,  putting  on 
the  garb  of  summer  when  everything  else  is  brown  and 
sear,  and  actually  ripening  its  fruit  in  the  following 
spring,  setting  at  defiance  the  whole  calendar  of  flow- 
ers— a wonderful  shrub.  All  these  are  beautiful,  and 
when  planted  together,  make  an  elegant  effect.  All 
are  hardy,  because  all  are  native. 

Another  shrub  which  deserves  a place  on  the  list 
of  every  planter  is  the  so-called  wolf-berry,  symphori- 
carpus  occidentalis.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
little  shrubs ; its  foliage  is  of  delicate  refreshing  tint, 
its  flowers  of  lovely  color  and  finish,  profuse  in  July 
and  August,  its  white  berries  are  the  decorations  of 
the  autumn  border.  I am  glad  to  see  this  planted  in 
Milwaukee  parks,  but  it  is  native  far  into  South  Da- 
kota. 

As  to  vines,  we  have  the  Ampelopsis,  the  Virgin’s 
Bower,  the  Bittersweet,  the  wild  grape ; nothing  more 
vigorous  than  the  first,  more  beautiful  in  flower  and 
fruit  than  the  second,  finer  in  autumn  than  the  third, 
delicately  perfumed  and  in  every  way  desirable  than 
the  fourth.  The  list  might  be  instantly  doubled  did 
time  suffice.  The  point  is  as  stated — that  in  the  prairie 
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states  we  may  hope  for  most  successful  decorative  art 
only  as  we  use  the  materials  which  nature  has  placed 
ready  to  our  hands. 

One  word  more.  Woods  and  shrubs  alike  are  un- 
fortunately passing  from  our  sight.  They  will  soon 
be  known  only  by  the  dry,  fragmentary  mummies  of 
the  herbarium.  We  claim  to  be  a patriotic  people,  and 
to  some  extent  we  are ; but  shall  we  allow  the  whole 
natural  beauty  of  our  country  to  be  swept  out  of  sight 
forever,  meanwhile  attempting  to  decorate  our  land- 
scape with  plants  of  foreign  origin?  Failing  in  this, 
we  suffer  present  dearth  of  beauty,  and  our  children 
will  grow  up  ignorant  of  one  of  the  most  potent  charms 
which  ever  bound  a man  to  home  and  native  land — - 
perennial,  natural  loveliness. 

NOTES  ON  NATURALISTIC  PLANTING, 

From  Bulletin  No.  11,  New  England  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 

As  a study  for  naturalistic  planting  there  is  noth- 
ing better  than  to  go  into  the  fields  and  woods  and 
there  make  observations  of  the  natural  arrangement 
of  plant  life.  It  is  well  for  a person  seeking  technical 
information  to  make  the  observations  not  only  in  a 
large  and  comprehensive  way,  but  also  to  make  them 
minute  and  detailed ; to  make  lists  of  plants  composing 
the  scenery,  and  to  note  the  grouping  and  spacing  of 
them,  to  find  out  why  the  same  scene  in  one  light  is 
exquisitely  charming,  and  in  another  dull  and  unin- 
teresting. 

The  matter  of  light  and  shade  effect  is  one  which 
demands  much  attention,  more  perhaps  than  is  ordi- 
narily given  it  by  planters.  Most  plantings,  no  matter 
how  well  arranged,  if  displayed  before  the  observer 
so  that  the  shadows  are  not  visible,  and  with  the  sun 
blazing  into  every  nook  and  crevice,  are  extremely  un- 
interesting. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  hardly  any 
planting,  even  if  badly  arranged,  which  does  not  take 
on  some  charm  as  the  light  and  shade  effect  becomes 
apparent.  A person  may  see  a grouping  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  impresses  him  delightfully  from  the 
place  where  he  stands,  let  us  say  a point  to  the  north 
of  the  scene,  from  where  shadows  can  be  seen  all  day 
long.  He  wishes  to  produce  a similar  effect  some- 
where else,  and  copies  the  planting  of  his  ideal  picture 
literally,  but  perhaps  makes  the  fatal  mistake  of  plac- 
ing it  so  that  it  can  be  seen  only  from  the  south.  The 
result  is  disappointing,  and  the  planter  wonders  what 
the  matter  is. 

The  outlines  of  plantings  ought  to  be  continuously 
broken,  instead  of  continuously  unbroken,  as  is 
often  the  case.  Deep  bays,  and  large  projections  will 
look  hard  and  stiff  if  their  outlines  are  planted  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  hard  sinuous  lines  by  which 
such  plantings  are  usually  represented  on  working 
drawings.  Where  it  is  intended  to  give  a high  degree 
of  polish  and  finish  to  a small  place  hard  lines  may 
possibly  be  admissible.  Where  they  will  be  likely  to 
be  seen,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  straight  lines, 
triangles  and  other  geometrical  suggestions  which  are 


apt  to  creep  in  during  the  execution  of  plantings.  In 
the  interior  of  large  shrub  plantations  which  will  be 
viewed  only  from  the  outside,  it  does  not  pay  to  be 
too  particular  in  this  respect,  however. 

Oftentimes  much  material  for  planting  can  be  dug 
up  in  the  neighboring  fields  and  woods.  During  the 
past  three  planting  seasons  something  like  seventy 
thousand  plants  so  obtained  have  been  used  in  Keney 
Park,  and  have  given  results  more  satisfactory  than 
anything  we  could  have  bought.  To  have  grown 
plants  of  a similar  size  in  the  nursery  from  seeds  and 
cuttings  would  have  put  us  behind  from  five  to  ten 
years.  Also,  either  bu3dng  or  growing  would  have 
been  much  more  expensive.  This  collected  stock  is 
dug  up  with  a disk  of  soil  which,  on  account  of  its 
sod-like  character,  is  very  tough  and  will  stand  lots  of 
rough  handling  before  going  to  pieces.  Where  the 
haul  has  been  short  the  teaming  was  done  with  a 
two-horse  tip  cart,  and  the  load  dumped  like  so  much 
dirt. 

A careful  handing  out  plant  by  plant  was  not  neces- 
sary, except  in  the  case  of  mountain  laurels,  pines  and 
hemlocks.  The  average  cost  of  our  collected  plants, 
landed  on  the  spot  where  they  were  to  be  planted,  was 
about  eight  cents  a piece.  Some  were  collected  on 
parts  of  the  park  where  clearings  and  thinnings  were 
called  for,  and  the  rest  were  obtained  in  the  surround- 
ing country.  So  far,  not  much  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  buying  up  desirable  lots  of  plants  from 
property  owners  at  a nominal  sum.  The  locating  of 
all  plants,  except  those  which  are  herbaceous,  is  best 
done  in  the  winter  when  the  plants  are  laid  bare  to 
view  by  the  absence  of  leaves. 

A partial  list  of  the  kinds  of  plants  collected  are  as 
follows : Amelanchier  Canadensis,  Ilex  verticillata,  and 
laevigata.  Viburnum  cassinoides,  dentatum.  Azalea 
nudiflora,  and  viscosa,  Rhodora  Canadensis,  Andro- 
meda ligustrina,  Nemopanthes  Canadensis,  Aronia 
nigra,  Corylus  Americana,  Carpinus  Americana, 
Ostrya  Virginica,  Vaccinium  corymbosum,  Kalmia 
latifolia,  and  angustifolia,  Betula  lutea,  Quercus  rubra, 
alba,  tinctoria,  coccinea,  palustris,  Alnus  incana,  Rhus 
typhina,  Lindera  Benzoin,  Nyssa  sylvatica.  Sassafras 
officinale,  Fagus  ferruginea  Ulmus  Americana,  Acer 
rubrum,  Pinus  Strobus,  Tsuga  Canadensis,  ferns  of 
various  kinds  and  other  things. 

Some  of  the  Amelanchiers  were  twelve  feet  high 
and  bushy.  There  were  fifteen  thousand  pines,  rang- 
ing in  height  from  one  to  seven  feet,  and  ten  thousand 
hemlocks.  Of  Kalmia  latifolia  there  must  have  been 
at  least  ten  thousand.  Some  native  plants  we  find  it 
more  profitable  to  grow  in  the  nursery  from  seeds 
and  hardwood  cuttings,  for  instance,  Cornus  stolon- 
ifera  and  sericea,  Rosa  lucida,  Carolina  and  blanda, 
Cephanlanthus  occidentalis.  Spiraea  opulifolia,  and 
some  of  the  trees. 

Hans.  J.  Koehler, 
Forester  Keney  Park,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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GARDEN  PLANTS-THEIR  GEOGRAPHY— LXVIIL 

EUPHORBIALES. 

The  Euphorbia,  Buxus  and  Croton  Alliance. 

The  “Unisexuales”  are  too  numerous  and  diverse 
for  a manageable  garden  group.  I therefore  divide 
them  into  three,  using  the  well  known  names,  Euphor- 
biales,  Urticales  and  Quernales  to  distinguish  them. 


EUPHORBIA  PULCHERRIMA 


Euphorbiales  have  six  tribes,  212  genera  and  3,000 
species. 

Botanically,  the  group  has  been  considerably  en- 
tangled with  others.  One  set  of  men  think  it  is  poly- 
petalous  and  give  it  various  names.  Another,  more 
reasonable  I think,  consider  it  apetalous  with  a tend- 
ency to  form  petals ; and  why  should  not  nature  intro- 
duce petals  in  any  group?  Why  not  as  well  as  suc- 
culency  for  instance.  As  a matter  of  fact  she  does 
such  things  and  laughs  at  the  apetalous  conceits  of 
humanity,  even  though  they  are  more  convenient  than 
Choripetalous  ones.  Should  it  ever  be  possible  to 
search  the  tropics  for  abnormal  forms,  many  people  will 
be  at  their  wits  end  for  descriptive  terms ; a consum- 
mation not  altogether  undesirable.  Nature  will  ridi- 
cule them  in  every  square  mile. 

The  general  physiology  of  the  Euphorbia  group  has 
considerable  uniformity,  Choripetalae  notwithstanding. 
They  are  unisexual,  they  usually  have  consolidated 
pistils  and  tricoccous  fruit.  In  habit  they  are  some- 
times large  trees,  but  more  frequently  small  trees  or 
shrubs.  In  Africa  and  India  they  often  become  suc- 
culents mimicking  Cereus,  while  in  cold  temperate  re- 
gions they  are  mostly  herbs.  Very  few  are  climbers. 

They  often  abound  in  venomous  milky  juice.  Sev- 
eral have  stinging  properties.  The  bark,  leaves  and 
seeds  of  many  are  medicinal.  Hippomane  mancinella, 
Excaecaria,  Agallocha,  Hura  crepitans,  Sapium  au- 


cuparium  and  others  are  dangerous.  Hevea  Guian- 
ensis  and  its  varieties  are  the  Para  rubber  trees. 
Manihot  utilissima  is  full  of  iioisonous  acrid  juice  in 
the  raw  state,  but  the  roots,  after  rasping,  washing  and 
heating,  produce  the  highly  farinaceous  tapioca.  The 
group  abounds  with  useful  plants.  In  warm  regions  a 
large  proportion  of  the  species  and  their  varieties  are 
highly  ornamental  in  flower,  foliage  or  form.  In  the 
cold  regions,  however,  these  gradually  become  fewer 
and  fewer. 

Euphorbia  has  635  or  more  species  in  tropical, 
sub-tropical  and  temperate  regions.  E.  pulcherrima 
is  distinguished  by  its  gorgeous  crimson  involucres 
which,  in  suitable  climates,  become  expansive  as  som- 
breros. It  is  now  grown  all  over  the  tropics,  but  does 
best  within  those  latitudes  at  elevations  of  from  3,000 
to  6,000  feet.  It  is  a native  of  Mexico  and  was  intro- 
duced to  cultivation  in  the  states  by  Dr.  Poinsett,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  called  E.  Poinsettiana  in  his 
honor,  by  the  late  Robert  Buist,  a famous  Scotch 
plantsman,  resident  at  Philadelphia.  By  him  it  was 
sent  to  Europe,  and  there  erected  into  a distinct  genus 
by  botanists,  who  thus  confused  the  nomenclature. 
Now  “Poinsettia”  is  a section  of  Euphorbia.  There  is 
a double  form,  and  a creamy  white  variety.  They  do 
well  in  southern  California.  E.  heterophylla,  found 
from  Iowa  and  Missouri  southwestward,  belongs  the 
same  section.  It  is  treated  as  a tender  annual  north- 
ward, but  scarcely  perfects  its  partly  red  leaves  before 
frost.  Several  other  tender  species  of  the  Poinsettia 
section  are  worthy  attention.  E.  splendens  and  E. 
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“jacquiniflora,”  though  of  very  different  habit,  do  well 
in  parts  of  southern  California.  One  or  two  of  the 
succulent  stemmed  plants,  used  as  hedge  plants  in  the 
West  Indies  are  met  with  at  Key  West  and  other  parts 


EUPHORBIA  MARGINATA.  E.  CYPARISSIAS. 

of  extreme  South  Florida.  In  Central  Africa  some  of 
the  succulents  become  candelabriform  trees  of  forty 
feet  high.  At  the  north  a few  of  the  perennial  and 
annual  herbs  are  used  in  gardens. 

Sarcocca  Hookeriana  is  a Himalayan  shrub,  hardy 
in  the  south  of  England.  James  MacPherson. 


SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS, 


— Styrax  Obassia  will  be  in  every  collection  of 
trees  as  soon  as  nurserymen  can  supply  them.  Its  very 
large  leaves,  beautiful  growdh  and  racemes  of  white 
flowers  are  its  recommendations. 

— Seeds  of  shrubs  and  trees  are  beginning  to  ripen. 
Save  what  are  wanted  for  sowing,  keeping  them  till 
autumn  in  some  cool  place  in  slightly  damp  soil. 

— Chinquapin  chestnut  is  a pretty  shrub.  It  fruits 
when  but  two  feet  high.  Its  black,  shining  nuts  are 
not  only  ornamental,  but  edible  as  well. 

— Pterostyrax  hispidum,  from  Japan,  is  one  of  the 
grandest  of  flowering  trees.  Hardly  any  one  seems 
to  possess  this  hardy  and  lovely  tree.  Botanically,  it 
is  close  to  Halesia,  but  the  general  observer  would  see 
no  indication  of  it. 

— Blue  Hydrangea  Hortensia  cannot  well  be  made. 
The  plant  will  keep  its  pink  color  or  lose  it  as  it  pleases, 
it  seems.  But  a natural  blue  one  exists  in  one  which 
is  listed  on  nursery  catalogues  as  Hydrangea  Thun- 
bergii,  and  it  is  hardier  than  Hortensia. 

— English  gardening  papers  are  noting  the  death 
of  birch  trees  in  England,  so  it  would  seem  that  in- 
stead of  the  loss  being  confined  to  this  country  it  is 
partly  world-wide.  The  papers  mentioned  ascribe  the 
loss  to  a fungus.  Betula  alba  and  its  varieties  and  B. 
populi folia  are  the  only  ones  recorded  as  suffering. 


— Rhododendron  maximum,  one  of  our  natives,  is 
not  only  desirable  as  flowering  in  July,  but  the  flowers, 
though  classed  as  white,  are  in  some  cases  of  a good 
pink,  and  when  in  bud  the  most  of  them  are. 

— Cedrela  Sinensis,  which  has  much  of  the  good 
points  of  the  Ailanthus  without  the  bad  one  of  having 
smelling  flowers,  is  one  of  the  coming  trees.  It  re- 
sembles Ailanthus  in  foliage,  but  not  in  manner  of 
flowering.  In  growth  the  tree  is  much  more  round 
headed  than  the  Ailanthus. 

— Nephrolepis  tuberosa  is  one  of  the  best  of  ferns 
for  out  doors.  It  has  not  the  dislike  to  sunlight  that 
characterizes  almost  every  known  kind.  It  grows  fast, 
and  has  beautiful  fronds. 

— Nurserymen  who  have  been  propagating  “double 
red  horsechestnut”  for  some  years  have  concluded  that 
such  a thing  does  not  exist.  In  all  cases,  now  that 
flowering  has  taken  place,  it  proves  to  be  the  double 
white.  A double  ruhicunda,  which  is  the  single  red, 
would  he  very  nice. 

— News  is  now  rife  that  oaks  are  being  bored  as 
well  as  maple  and  other  trees.  The  oak  twig  borer 
is  by  no  means  new,  but  one  attacking  the  bark  has 
been  unknown  here.  Wire  netting  about  the  trunks 
of  trees  would  keep  out  many  insects. 

— The  variety  ofMagnolia  grandiflora  with  the  deep 
cinnamon  underleaf  is  said  to  be  somewhat  hardier 
than  the  others,  though  blooming  not  so  early.  There 
is  great  variety  in  the  leaves  of  this  magnolia. 

— Eor  late  summer  flowering  the  various  hypericums 
are  most  valuable.  The  species  aureum  is  very  fine ; 
so  is  prolificum,  both  being  more  of  a shrub  nature 
than  the  Moserianum,  which  also  bears  very  large 
yellow  flowers. 

— The  complaints  sometimes  heard  that  “my  Colo- 
rado blue  spruce  is  not  blue”  simply  means  that  one 
of  the  green  leaved  sorts  has  been  obtained.  The 
species  varies  greatly.  To  have  the  real  blue  one, 
many  nurseymen  graft  the  true  blue,  using  Norway 
spruce  for  the  stock. 

— Among  showy  perennials,  the  double  Hermero- 
callis  fulva  should  not  be  overlooked.  Besides  that 
double  flowers  are  more  lasting,  the  golden  orange 
yellow  of  this  one  makes  it  most  conspicuous. 

— The  Allegheny  hollyhock  is  indeed  a very  beauti- 
ful strain.  The  difference  between  it  and  the  old  one 
lies  in  its  fringed  petals ; and  there  are  c|uite  a variety 
of  color  in  this  strain  now. 

— The  hardy  orange  Lemonia  trifoliata  is  worthy  of 
its  name  about  Philadelphia,  standing  all  the  winters 
of  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  oranges  are  small,  but 
very  ornamental.  Unfortunately  they  are  too  bitter  to 
be  eaten. 

— Rubus  odoratus  is  a good  one  for  massing,  as  it 
suckers  freely.  The  rosy  red  flowers  are  produced  in 
June  and  July,  not  numerously,  but  enough  to  give  it 
value.  Joseph  Meehan. 
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CHAPEL  AT  FOREST  HOME  CEMETERY, 


The  chapel  and  receiving  vault  illustrated  on  this 
page  was  recently  completed  at  Forest  Home  Ceme- 
tery, Oak  Park,  111.  The  exterior  is  of  rock-faced 
stone,  with  a roof  of  terra  cotta  tile.  At  the  en- 
trance is  a porte-cochere  for  carriages,  supported  by 
three  pillars.  The  interior  is  finished  in  polished  oak 
and  has  mosaic  floors.  The  receiving  vault,  which  is 


in  the  basement,  is  connected  with  the  chapel  by  a 
hydraulic  lowering  device,  so  that  a casket  may  he 
easily  placed  in  the  vault  after  the  services,  or  brought 
from  the  vault  to  the  chapel.  The  basement  also  con- 
tains the  steam  and  hot  water  heating  plant,  toilet,  and 
waiting  rooms.  The  exterior  dimensions  are  35  x 50 
feet,  and  the  interior  of  the  chapel  31  x 38  feet.  The 
structure  was  designed  by  Frank  D.  Thompson,  Oak 
Park,  and  cost  $25,000. 
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CONVENTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERI^ 
CAN  CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENTS, 


The  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents  will  be  held 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  September  17,  18,  19.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  association  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Schen- 
ley,  rates  $2  a day,  European  plan.  The  date  of  the 
convention  is  one  week  later  than  at  first  intended, 
and  announced  on  the  printed  programs,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  hotel  accommodations  on  the  first 
dates  selected.  The  rest  of  the  program,  however,  will 
be  carried  out  as  printed,  and  will  consist  of  interest- 
ing papers  and  addresses,  visits  to  cemeteries,  enter- 
tainments, etc. 

The  program  is  as  follows : 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.  17th,  9:30  A.  M. 

Session  Opened  with  Prayer. 

Welcome  City  Recorder 

President’s  Address. 

Report  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  I 
.\ppointment  of  Committees. 

Question  Box— Discussion  of  Questions. 

Afternoon  2 P.  M. — Visit  Phipps’  Conservatory,  Carnegie 
Library,  and  Museum,  in  carriages. 

Evening  7:30  P.  M. — Address Chancellor  Holland 

1st  Paper. — Why  Should  We  Encourage  the  Membership 

of  this  Association? M.  Jensen 

2d  Paper. — Why  I Joined  the  Association C.  W.  Modie 

3d  Paper. — The  Influence  of  Modern  Well-Kept  Ceme- 
teries in  the  Community Jno.  E.  Miller 

Question  Box — Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  i8th,  9:30  A.  M. 

Roll  Call. 

4th  Paper. — New  Cemeteries  and  Their  Management 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Sth  Paper. — Progression N.  C.  Wilder 

6th  Paper. — Burial  Parks Bellett  Lawson,  Sr. 

Question  Box — Discussion. 

Afternoon  2 P.  M. — Carriage  ride  to  Calvary  and  Home- 
wood  Cemeteries. 

Evening. — Nomination  of  Officers. 

Paper  with  Stereopticon  Views — “Before  and  After,  or 

the  Evolution  of  the  Graveyard” Sid.  J.  Hare 

p By  Mr.  Falconer,  Supt.  of  Schenley  Park 

— Resume  of  the  Information  Collected  from 
Cemeteries  by  Means  of  Special  Blanks.  .Frank  Enrich 

THURSDAY,  SEPT.  19th,  9 :30  A.  M. 

Report  of  Committees.  Appointment  of  Committee — select- 
ing next  place  of  meeting.  Election  of  Officers. 
Afternoon. — Visit  Highland  Park  and  Allegheny  Cemetery 
in  carriages. 

Evening. — Banquet  tendered  by  tbe  local  Cemetery  Associa- 
tions. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  cemetery  corpora- 
tions to  send  representatives  to  the  convention.  In- 
formation relative  to  the  cost  of  membership  in  the 
association  may  be  had  by  addressing  Mr.  H.  Wilson 
Ross,  secretary,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 


PROHIBITING  BURIALS  WITHIN  CITY  LIMITS. 

The  supreme  court  of  Oregon  says,  in  the  case  of  Wy- 
gant  against  McLaughlin,  64  Pacific  Reporter  867,  that  a 
cemetery  is  not  a nuisance,  except  conditions  be  present 
which  corrupt  or  foul  the  atmosphere  by  unwholesome  or 
noxious  stenches,  or  impregnate  the  water  of  wells  or  springs 
in  the  vicinity  by  percolation  through  the  soil,  thereby  endan- 
.gering  the  public  health.  Hence,  the  authorities  agree  that  a 
cemetery  is  not  nor  can  it  be  regarded  a nuisance  per  se,  or  of 
itself.  And  whether  the  act  of  depositing  a dead  body  in  its 
place  of  sepulture  is  the  commission  of  a nuisance,  the  court 
says,  depends  entirely  upon  its  proximity  to  the  habitations 
of  the  living  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  accomplished. 
Furthermore,  holding  that  a city  which  is  given  power  by  its 
charter  to  declare  what  shall  constitute  a nuisance  is  not 
thereby  authorized  to  declare  that  to  be  a nuisance  which 
is  neither  such  of  itself  nor  under  the  common  law,  nor 
made  so  by  statutory  enactment,  the  court  thinks  it  follows 
that  the  city  council  of  the  city  is  not  authorized  to  declare 
generally  that  to  deposit  a dead  body  in  any  portion  of  an 
inhibited  district  shall  constitute  a nuisance,  when  it  is  con- 
ceded, as  it  was  in  this  case,  that  such  an  interment  may 
be  made  in  the  usual  way  in  some  sections  thereof,  without 
giving  offense  to  the  senses  of  any  human  inhabitant,  or  en- 
dangering in  the  least  measure  the  health  of  the  community. 
If,  however,  the  legislature  had  granted  special  and  express 
power  to  exclude  burials  from  within  the  city  limits,  the  adop- 
tion of  such  an  ordinance  as  the  one  here  in  question,  which 
declared  the  burial  of  the  dead  within  the  city  limits,  out- 
side of  certain  excepted  districts,  to  be  a nuisance,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  punishment  of  persons  doing  the  acts  thereby 
declared  to  be  offenses  against  the  city,  the  court  holds 
would  be  a legitimate  exercise  of  the  power  conferred,  and 
no  one  could  question  its  validity.  But  when  the  nature  of 
the  power  delegated  enjoins  upon  the  city  the  duty  of  adopt- 
ing such  measures  only  as  are  reasonable,  as  under  the  cir- 
cumstances first  mentioned,  that  becomes  the  measure  and 
limit  of  the  power,  and  any  act  in  excess  thereof  is  without 
legal  efficacy,  and  an  ordinance  being  unreasonable  there- 
under as  applied  to  certain  sparsely  inhabited  portions  of  the 
city  wherein  burials  are  prohibited,  and  general  in  its  terri- 
torial scope  and  operation,  it  is  invalid  as  to  the  whole,  and 
must  fall  in  its  entirety.  Again,  the  court  says  that,  under 
the  general  police  power  incident  to  all  municipal  corporation, 
and  under  special  charter  power  “to  provide  for  the  health, 
cleanliness,  ornament,  peace,  and  good  order  of  the  city,”  the 
power  thus  conferred  is  no  doubt  ample  to  authorize  the  city 
to  adopt  reasonable  measures  prescribing  rules  and  regula- 
tions, as  it  respects  the  place  and  manner  of  burials  within 
the  city  limits ; but  the  city  cannot  arbitrarily  prohibit  them, 
unless  such  prohibition  be  a reasonable  exercise  of  the  power. 


TOMB"  BROADLY  DEFINED. 


As  a legal  echo  of  the  sinking  of  the  French  steamer 
La  Bourgogne  on  July  4,  1898,  the  supreme  court  of  Lou- 
isiana holds,  in  the  matter  of  the  successions  of  Pauline 
Langles  and  Angele  Langles,  who  perished  in  that  disaster, 
that  a provision  in  a will  that  the  executor  should  expend 
a certain  amount  for  a tomb  for  the  testatrix  does  not  lapse 
because  the  body  of  the  deceased  cannot  be  recovered  and 
deposited  in  it.  The  word  “tomb,”  it  declares,  29  Southern 
Reporter,  739,  has  a sufficiently  broad  significance  to  be  held 
to  be  a monument  in  memory  of  the  dead;  and  as  such  it 
should  be  erected.  Here,  for  example,  it  considers  was  a 
proper  occasion  to  give  the  word  its  broadest  meaning. 
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The  new  state  capitol  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a park.  The  Park  Board  recently  passed  a reso- 
lution instructing  the  city  engineer  to  prepare  maps  and  plats 
of  the  proposed  improvement^. 

!(!  * * 

Superintendent  of  Parks  Power,  of  Indianapolis,  has  been 
engaged  to  design  an  extensive  system  of  permanent  park 
improvements  for  Muncie,  Ind.  The  grounds  have  been 
surveyed  and  put  in  shape  for  the  work  of  the  landscape 
gardener. 

* * * 

Director  of  Public  Works  Bigelow,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  to 
build  a chain  of  lakes  in  Panther  Hollow,  Schenley  Park. 
Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a chain  of  six  lakes,  and  the 
work  of  grading  has  Ipeen  begun.  1 he  lakes  will  be  flanked 
on  either  side  by  high  and  barren  cliffs ; the  plans  provide 
that  these  shall  be  graded  off,  and  terraced  and  sodded,  or 
planted  with  shrubbery. 

* * * 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  is  to  have  an  island  park.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Pettibone,  a retired  lumberman  of  that  city,  is  improving  a 
small  island  in  the  Mississippi  river  just  opposite  La  Crosse, 
and  will  turn  it  over  to  the  city  as  a park  when  he  has 
beautified  it.  He  has  built  a driveway  around  the  island,  is 
turning  the  marshes  into  lagoons  and  sodding  the  ground, 
and  has  just  given  $50,000  toward  further  improvements.  It 
will  take  several  years  to  complete  the  improvements.  The 
island  is  lYz  miles  long  and  a mile  wide. 

!)!  * * 

The  president  has  issued  a proclamation  reserving  58,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Wichita  mountains,  Indian  Territory,  for 
a national  park.  The  tract  is  timber  land,  useless  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  and  is  to  be  known  as  the  Wichita  Forest 
Reserve.  Initial  action  in  the  matter  was  aroused  by  Mr.  D. 
C.  Burson,  who  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  commissioner  of  for- 
estry, and  circulated  a petition  which  was  signed  by  large 
numbers  of  people  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

* 

The  Park  Board,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  authorized  war- 
rants to  be  drawn  on  the  city  treasurer  for  $65,000  to  pay 
for  land  condemned  for  the  enlargement  of  the  parks.  The 
division  of  the  expenditure  is  as  follows : Phalen  Park,  $57,- 
000;  Como  Park,  $5,000;  Iris  Park,  $3,000.  The  board  of 
county  commissioners  is  to  erect  a steel  wagon  bridge  across 
Phalen  creek,  with  a span  of  not  less  than  30  feet.  The  Park 
Board  is  also  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  8 acres  of 
land  for  an  addition  to  Indian  Mounds  Park. 

* * * 

Cohasset,  Mass.,  is  to  construct  a park  to  cost  $65,000 
about  the  head  of  Cohasset  harbor.  The  work  will  involve 
the  moving  of  about  15  unsightly  buildings,  the  dredging  of 
the  harbor  channel,  and  the  building  of  a public  landing  near 
the  center  of  the  town.  The  plan  is  to  raise  most  of  the 
money  by  public  subscription,  the  toWn  appropriating  only 
about  $12,000. 

♦ * * 

Attorney  General  Douglas,  of  Minnesota,  has  returned 
from  an  inspection  of  Itasca  state  park,  at  Lake  Itasca,  Minn., 
and  has  arranged  for  the  purchase  from  John  S.  Pillsbury 


of  250  acres  of  timber  land  skirting  the  east  arm  of  the  lake, 
at  $2  per  acre,  and  $5.50  per  thousands  for  the  timber.  This 
will  make  the  cost  about  $17,000.  Arrangements  have  also 
been  made  to  begin  condemnation  proceedings  for  the  acquir- 
ing of  160  acres  of  land  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  A force 
of  men  is  now  at  work  in  the  park  improving  the  roads. 

* * * 

Cincinnati  is  considering  the  advisability  of  buying  175 
acres  of  land  in  Avondale,  one  of  its  suburbs,  for  a public 
park.  The  property  belongs  to  the  Blachley  estate,  whose 
attorney  has  offered  it  to  the  city  for  $1,000  an  acre.  The 
matter  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Public  Service,  but 
it  is  thought  an  act  of  the  legislature  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  allow  the  city  to  purchase  it. 

* * ♦ 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Commission  is  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  Mont  Alto  park  and  adjoining  lands  to 
be  set  aside  as  a reservation.  The  tract  consists  of  20,000 
acres  of  land  with  much  valuable  timber.  The  expenditure 
of  the  commission  is  limited  to  about  $7  an  acre.  The  state 
has  purchased  many  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  effort 
to  preserve  its  watershed,  of  which  this  land  is  a part. 

* * * 

A large  collection  of  outdoor  statuary  belonging  to  the 
Hoffner  estate,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  presented  to  the 
city  and  is  to  be  placed  in  Eden  Park.  The  late  Mr.  Hoffner 
was  a wealthy  and  eccentric  man  who  traveled  through  Eu- 
rope and  collected  statuary  to  ornament  the  grounds  about 
his  home.  Some  of  the  works  which  will  be  placed  in  the 
park  are  marble  statues  representing  “The  Four  Seasons,” 
“The  Four  Continents,”  Roman  and  Greek  warriors  and  many 
smaller  figures.  Some  of  the  bronze  statues  are:  “Apollo  of 
the  Capitol,”  “Venus  de  Medici,”  the  “Dancing  Faun,”  the 
“Winged  Mercury,”  and  two  griffins. 

* * ♦ 

In  a paper  read  before  the  recent  convention  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Park  Superintendents  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Mr.  John  C.  Olmsted  stated  that  Hartford  had  a 
larger  park  acreage  in  proportion  to  population  than  any 
city  in  the  countr}'.  That  city  has  an  acre  of  park  to  every 
68  inhabitants;  in  .Boston  there  is  one  acre  to  every  224, 
and  in  Providence  one  to  every  321.  Hartford  has  six  parks 
with  a total  area  of  1,014  acres.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Hartford  commissioners  for  1901  shows  several  substan- 
tial additions  of  territory,  by  gift,  purchase,  and  action  of  the 
City  Council,  and  gives  the  following  financial  statements: 
Receipts  for  the  year,  $106,381.12;  expenditures,  $104,511.53. 
The  expenditures  from  the  bond  account  was  $55,070,  leaving 
to  that  account,  $24,918.08. 

* >1=  * 

The  estimate  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  park  during  the 
next  year  has  been  presented  to  the  city  controller.  The  total 
amount  asked  for  is  $1,107,940.50,  an  increase  of  $494,000 
over  last  year’s  estimate.  This  increase  is  largely  due  to  the 
following  improvements  to  be  made  during  the  coming  year : 
For  beginning  the  construction  of  a speedway,  $210,000;  for 
a new  bridge  over  Landsdowne  glen,  $100,000;  for  widen- 
ing the  Wassahickon  drive,  $30,000;  for  a new  bridge  at  Al- 
len’s lane.  $35,000.  Some  of  the  other  items,  in  the  estimate 
are  as  follows:  Maintenance,  $150,000;  erection  of  music 
pavilion,  $20,000 ; care  of  Horticultural  Hall,  $20,000 ; salaries, 
$14,550:  works  of  a permanent  character,  $150,000;  electric 
and  other  lighting,  $40,445 ; maintaining  and  improving 
Zoological  Garden,  $17,500, 
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Cemetery  Notes. 


The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  in  favor  of  the  Oakland  Cem- 
etery Association  in  its  suit  against  the  city  of  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.,  in  which  the  court  decided  that  the  cemetery  was  not 
liable  to  assessment  for  public  improvements.  An  assess- 
ment of  $2,000  was  levied  upon  the  Oakland  Cemetery  for 
building  a sewer  in  Walnut  street  and  Ashburton  avenue. 
'I'he  trustees  claimed  exemption  under  a law  of  1879 ; the  city 
claimed  that  the  exemption  was  not  applicable  to  the  city  of 
Yonkers,  but  both  the  higher  and  lower  courts  decided  in 
favor  of  the  cemetery. 

* * * 

Tranquility  Cemetery,  Tranquility,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  the 
old  and  prosperous  burying  grounds  of  that  state.  It  w’as 
incorporated  in  1878,  and  has  had  a total  of  1,000  interments. 
It  embraces  15  acres  of  rolling  ground  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
among  the  sandy  hills  of  Sussex  county,  near  the  Lehigh 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad.  Interments  take  place  from 
New  York  City,  Newark,  and  the  counties  of  Warren  and 
Sussex  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  H.  S.  Wintermute,  the  present 
superintendent,  has  been  in  charge  continuously  since  the 
incorporation  of  the  cemeter}". 

^ ^ ^ 

An  interesting  case  involving  the  right  to  erect  a monu- 
ment on  a lot  or  remove  a body  therefrom  is  now  before 
the  Probate  Court  at  Springfield,  Mass.  James  W.  Carney 
of  Galesburg.  111.,  executor  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Julia 
Sullivan,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has  brought  suit  against  Michael 
D.  Sullivan,  her  son.  The  body  of  Mrs.  Sullivan  is  buried  in 
a lot  in  Calvary  Cemetery,  belonging  to  her  son.  the  defend- 
ant. In  her  will  she  directed  that  a monument  be  erected  over 
her  body,  but  the  son  refused  to  allow  the  executor  to  erect 
the  monument  or  remove  the  body  to  another  cemetery.  The 
plaintiff  asks  for  the  right  to  erect  the  monument  and  an  in- 
junction restraining  Michael  D.  Sullivan  from  interfering. 
The  decision  has  not  yet  been  handed  down. 

* * * 

The  legal  right  of  the  Cambridge  Cemetery  Company. 
Camijridge,  Mass.,  to  transfer  land  to  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Court  next  month.  Legislative  acts  prohibit  to  a 
certain  extent  the  transfer  of  land  which  base  been  used  for 
burial  purposes,  and  no  transfers  can  be  made  without  a 
favorable  judgment  from  the  Supreme  Court.  The  present 
hearing  is  given  in  order  that  the  cemetery  officials  and  the 
park  commissioners  may  e.xchange  pieces  of  land  which  will 
be  for  their  mutual  advantage.  The  state  wants  two  strips 
of  land  along  the  Charles  River  for  a parkway,  and  the  ceme- 
tery wants  two  strips  back  of  the  river,  which  are  owned 
by  the  state.  It  is  proposed  to  exchange  these  pieces  of  land 
with  the  addition  that  the  state  is  to  pay  $1,300  to  the  city  of 
Cambridge. 

* * * 

Mr.  Geo.  Van  Atta,  superintendent  of  Cedar  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, Newark,  Ohio,  writes  of  a movement  toward  the  aboli- 
tion pf  Sunday  funerals  in  two  Ohio  towns.  The  Board 
of  Directors  of  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Lima,  Ohio,  have  passed 
a resolution  prohibiting  them,  and  will  not  issue  any 
permits  for  that  day.  The  trustees  say  that  Sunday 
burials  are  in  nearly  all  instances  unnecessary ; that  they  re- 


sult in  spread  and  parade,  and  compel  the  cemetery  force 
to  work  on  Sunday  without  any  excuse.  In  Newark  the  mat- 
ter is  being  vigorously  agitated  by  the  newspapers  and  the 
clergy,  and  Mr.  Van  Atta  believes  that  the  trustees  of  Cedar 
Hill  will  soon  take  action  to  prohibit  the  Sunday  burials. 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  the  Cemetery  Board  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  just  been  issued,  containing  the  first  of  a series  of 
historical  sketches  of  Boston  burial  grounds.  Copp’s  Hill 
cemetery  was  the  subject  of  the  first  sketch.  Cotton  Mather’s 
tomb,  and  many  of  the  other  gravestones  and  inscriptions 
are  reproduced.  Plans  of  all  the  cemeteries,  locating  lots, 
graves  and  tombs,  are  being  prepared.  A card  catalogue 
of  every  tomb  and  gravestone,  showing  the  inscription  and 
exact  location  has  been  prepared.  About  65,000  cards  were 
required  for  the  catalogues  of  Mount  Hope  and  Evergreen 
cemeteries.  The  department  has  19  cemeteries  in  its  charge, 
in  which  there  were  2,081  interments  during  1900;  of  these 
1766  were  in  Mount  Hope.  The  expenses  for  maintenance 
during  the  year  were  $62,914;  receipts  from  sale  of  lots,  dig- 
ging and  care  of  graves,  etc.,  amounted  to  $30,931. 

^ 

Additional  territory  has  been  acquired  by  the  following 
cemeteries : Zion  Hill  Cemetery,  Hartford,  Conn.,  will  pur- 
chase the  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery  of  seven  acres  adjoining 
it.  It  will  cost  $7,000.  * * !f:  Langcliffe  Cemetery,  Avoca, 
Pa.,  has  purchased  an  additional  plot  of  ground,  265  x 150 
feet,  and  are  grading  and  improving  it.  * * * Coffeyville, 
Kas.,  has  bought  a new  cemetery  of  80  acres  about  a mile 
from  the  city.  It  is  well-drained  farm  land,  and  cost  $1,500. 

* * * St.  Lawrence  Cemetery,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  has  se- 
cured an  addition  of  8 acres  of  ground.  It  will  be  used  by 
both  the  Sayville  and  Bohemia  Roman  Catholic  parishes. 

* * * The  city  council  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  has  appropriated 

$28,000  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  Mt.  Wallaston 
cemetery.  There  are  but  50  lots  unsold  in  Mt.  Wallaston, 
and  the  addition  is  imperative.  * * * Mt.  Home  Ceme- 

tery, Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  added  six  acres  to  its  terri- 
tory. * * * Elmwood,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  has  purchased  4 

acres  of  ground,  as  only  a few  lots  remained  in  the  old 
grounds.  * * * Fayette  Cemetery  Improvement  As- 

sociation, Fayette.  Mo.,  will  lay  out  a new  cemetery,  and 
has  purchased  50  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose.  The  price 
paid  was  $1,575. 

* * 

The  following  improvements  to  cemeteries  are  noted  this 
month : Oak  Grove.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  has  been  presented 
with  a fountain  by  C.  P.  Stickney;  the  fountain  was  made 
in  Paris,  and  cost  $350.  * * * Oakwood  Cemetery,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  is  erecting  a new  memorial  entrance,  given 
by  the  late  Josephine  Southworth  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
band. It  is  to  be  of  granite,  in  the  Greek  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  association  is  also  erecting  a steel  bridge  150  feet 
long  across  a ravine  near  the  entrance.  * * * The  Char- 

lotte Cemetery,  Charlotte,  Mich.,  is  to  build  a receiving  vault 
this  summer  to  cost  $1,200.  Several  new  drives  are  also  being 
laid  out.  * * * Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  Leicester,  Mass.,  is 
to  be  surrounded  by  a new  wall  of  block  stone,  and  a new 
gate  will  be  hung  on  pillars  of  Milford  granite.  * * * 

Mount  Hebron  Cemetery,  Winchester,  Va.,  is  to  build  a new 
mortuary  chapel  and  receiving  vault  after  plans  by  Stewart 
Barney,  of  New  York.  It  will  be  of  stone  and  will  cost  $10.- 
000,  half  of  which  was  contributed  by  Chas.  B.  Rouss,  of 
New  York.  * * * St.  Adalbert’s  cemetery,  Niles  township, 
111.,  will  build  a receiving  vault  to  cost  $20,000.  It  will  be 
of  fireproof  construction.  32  x 74  feet,  and  will  have  room 
for  400  bodies. 
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1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg,,  New  York, 

Subscription  »1.00  a Year  in  Advance. 

Foreign  Subscription  SI. 60. 

Published  Monthly. 


ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICAN  CEME- 
tery  Superintendents : President,  Geo.  M. 
Painter,  “West  Laurel  Hill,”  Philadelphia; 
Vice-President,  Frank  Enrich,  “Woodward 
Lawn,”  Detroit,  Mich.;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, H.  Wilson  Ross,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  September,  10th,  11th, 
12th,  1901. 


THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR 
Art  Association:  President,  E.  J.  Parker, 
Quincy,  111.;  Secretary,  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning, Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Treasurer,  O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago. 


Publisher's  Notes, 

The  first  number  of  “The  American 
Botanist”  has  been  received.  It  is  edit- 
ed by  Willard  N.  Clute,  editor  of  the 
Fein  Bulletin,  and  author  of  “Ferns 
in  Their  Haunts,”  and  describes 
itself  as  a “monthly  journal  for  the 
plant  lover.”  It  is  intended  primarily 
for  the  lay  reader;  common  names  of 
plants  are  used,  and  the  scientific 
names  carefully  enclosed  in  parenthesis 
so  as  not  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  uninitiated.  The  following  classes 
of  subjects  are  specified  as  among  those 
of  which  The  Botanist  will  treat; 
“Records  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
any  species,  of  the  finding  of  rare  spe- 
cies, the  effect  of  environment  upon 
plants,  the  uses  made  of  our  native 
species,  the  names  by  which  they  are 
known  to  farmers  and  'herb-doc- 
tors,’ and  the  meaning  of  such  names, 
experiments  in  cultivating  and  propa- 
gating our  plants,  and  any  subject 
connected  with  plant-ecology.” 

The  three  original  leading  articles  in 
the  first  number  are:  “Balder’s  Brow,” 
by  C.  F.  Saunders,  a picturesque  ac- 
count of  the  familiar  weed  Anthemis 
cotula,  and  the  origin  of  its  name; 
“Devastation  of  Nature,”  by  G.  Arm- 
ington  Sayre,  an  appeal  for  moderation 
in  the  gathering  of  plants  by  collectors 
and  others;  and  “Some  Phases  of  Plant 
Distribution,”  by  the  editor,  a discus- 
sion of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
plant  distribution  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  Botanist'  is  attractively 
bound,  the  articles  are  interesting  and 
well-written,  and  should  appeal  to  a 
wide  class  of  readers.  Subscriptiori, 
$1.00  a year;  lo  cents  a copy;  Willard 

Mr.  George  E.  Kessler,  Kansas  City, 
N.  Clute  & Co.,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


Mo., has  been  appointed  landscape  arch- 
itect to  the  St.  Louis  Fair  Commission. 
Mr.  Kessler  has  been  prominent  in 
landscape  work  since  1882,  when  he  re- 
turned from  an  extensive  study  of 
European  parks.  He  planned  the  en- 
tire park  system  of  Kansas  City  which 
was  developed  at  a cost  of  $2,500,000, 
and  a large  part  of  the  Baltimore  park 
system. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Loring,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  writes  as  follows: 

Enclosed  please  find  P.  O.  order  for 
renewal  of  subscription  to  Park  and 
Cemetery.  I would  not  be  without  it 
for  many  times  the  cost.  I wish  a copy 
of  it  could  be  placed  in  every  family  in 
the  country.  It  is  an  educator  too 
many  need. 


) BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED.  ) 


The  Century  Supplement  to  “Nich- 
olson’s Dictionary  of  Gardening,” 
Vol.  II.  Price  $5.00  per  volume: 
George  T.  King,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
The  second  and  concluding  volume  of 
the  Supplement  to  the  Dictionary  and 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture  by  Geo. 
Nicholson,  Curator  Royal  Gardens. 
Kew,  and  a staff  of  scientific  special- 
i.sts,  is  now  ready,  and  together  with 
the  four  original  volumes  con- 
stitutes' a work  that  no  one  interested 
in  any  branch  of  horticulture  can  afford 
to  be  without.  The  completion  of  the 
supplement  to  this  work,  for  many 
years  the  standard  authority  in  its 
field,  means  that  it  has  been  brought 
down  to  date  with  the  same  elaborate 
care  and  scientific  accuracy  that  char- 
acterized the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
book,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  sup- 
plement which  was  reviewed  at  length 
in  Park  and  Cemetery  in  September, 
IQOO.  The  latest  discoveries  in  new 
plants,  in  hybridizing,  in  cultivation,  in 
plant  diseases  and  their  treatment, 
which  have  been  going  on  since  the 
first  publication  of  the  dictionary,  have 
been  collected  and  incorporated  in 
the  Supplement,  with  the  same  admir- 
able method  and  arrangement,  which 
have  made  the  book  both  a practical 
working  guide  and  a storehouse  of  in- 
formation. It  constitutes  also  an  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  history  of  hor- 
ticulture by  comparing  it  with  the 
earlier  volumes,  and  noting  the  changes 
in  nomenclature,  and  the  advance  in 
horticultural  science  that  have  taken 
place.  That  it  is  a supplement  that 
really  supplements,  can  be  readily  seen 
by  examining  a few  examples  of  well- 
known  plants  taken  at  random  from 
the  last  volume.  Under  Nymphaea 
are  given  twenty-two  different  species 
and  varieties  in  addition  to  those 
found  in  Vol.  II;  of  Gladiolus  there 
were  55  new  names;  under  Lilium 
there  were  88.  under  Quercus,  97.  and 
under  Iris  no. 

Vol.  II  from  G to  Z contains  7.17 
pages,  profusely  illustrated  wnth  half- 
tone engravings  and  many  full  page 
colored  plates,  and  is  well  fitted  both 
in  form  and  substance  to  stand  at  the 
end  of  such  a valuable  work. 

“Laws  of  Cemetery  Associations,”  by 
John  Power,  comprising  the  law  as  to 
cemeteries,  undertakers,  embalmers, 
and  burials  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
with  statutory  amendments  down  to 


and  including  the  session  of  1901.  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.;  W.  C.  Little  & Co.;  price, 
$1.00.  This  book  contains  the  entire 
body  of  law  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
case  law  as  well  as  the  unrepealed  leg- 
islation, and  prominent  decisions  from 
other  states.  It  is  designed  not  merely 
for  the  use  of  lawyers,  but  for  ceme- 
tery and  towm  officials,  religious  cor- 
porations, clergymen,  undertakers,  eni- 
balmers,  physicians,  dealers  in  monu- 
ments, lot  owners  and  others.  Techni- 
cal terms  have  been  avoided,  but  close 
references  to  the  section  of  the  legal 
code  are  always  given,  so  that  the  ex- 
act wording  of  the  laws  can  be  readily 
asqertained.  There  are  15  chapters 
with  references  to  90  cases,  and  a use- 
ful series  of  legal  forms  annexed,  such 
as:  Certificates  of  Incorporation,  Deed 
of  Cemetery  lots.  Transfer  of  lot. 
Forms  of  Devise  or  Beciuest,  etc. 
Some  of  the  chapters  are:  Incorpora- 
tion of  Cemeteries.  Eminent  Domain. 
Government  and  Management  of  Cem- 
eteries. Sale,  Mortgage  and  Lease  of 
Cemetery  Property.  Opening  High- 
ways Through  Cemeteries,  Desecra- 
tion of  Cemeteries,  Transfer  of  Lots, 
etc.  The  book  contains  150  pages,  and 
is  well  written  and  readable,  as  well  as 
full  of  valuable  legal  information. 

Cornell  University  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  Bulle- 
tin iQ.i — “Studies  of  Some  Shade  Tree 
and  Timber  Destroying  Eungi,”  by 
Geo.  F.  Atkinson. 

Forty-first  Annual  Report  of  tbe 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  for  the  year  ending  April 
50,  igoi.  Illustrated  with  half-tone 
views  of  park  scenery,  and  a diagram 
of  Goodwin  Park  and  interesting  sta- 
tistics. 

Oakland  Cemetery.  Princeton,  111. 
Ordinances,  Rules  and  Regulations  and 
Description  of  Grounds;  illustrated 
with  half-tones. 

Belleville  Cemetery  Co..  Belleville, 
Ont.  Organization,  Record  of  Officers. 
By-Laws,  Rules,  and  Tariff. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Orono,  Me.,  1900;  228  pages,  il- 
lustrated. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners,  Des  IMoines, 
la.,  for  the  year  ending  April  i.  1901. 
Contains  the  state  laws  in  regard  to 
parks.  Reports  of  officials,  and  discus- 
sions of  park  matters  by  specialists.  A 
neatly  bound  book  of  78  pages  with 
many  half-tone  views  of  park  scenery. 

Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  A comprehensive  report, 
giving  full  statistics  and  information 
concerning  the  Boston  park  system. 
Excellent  half-tone  illustrations,  and 
map  of  Olmsted  Park. 

.Articles  of  Association  with  the  re- 
vised By-Laws  and  Rules  of  Oakland 
Cemetery  Association.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Neatly  bound  and  handsomely  illus- 
trated with  half-tones. 

Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Address  to  the  Lot-Owners 
relative  to  perpetual  care.  List  of 
Lot  Owners.  Neatly  illustrated. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  Wyoming 
Cemetery.  Melrose,  Mass.  Also  speci- 
mens of  official  forms,  neatly  printed 
and  conveniently  arranged,  used  by  the 
Wyoming  Cemetery. 
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Trade  Literature,  Ltc.,  Received- 

Summer  Bulb  List,  1901.  Wholesale 
Prices  of  Hardy  American  Bulbs  and 
Plants  at  the  Highlands  Nursery  of 
Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Tremont  Building, 
Boston,  Mass.  Also  circular  of  “Stu- 
artia  Pentagyna,”  a rare  hardy  Caro- 
lina mountain  shrub,  recommended  by 
Mr.  Kelsey. 

Smith  & Menzel,  Nurserymen,  Aid- 
gate,  South  Australia.  Descriptive  Cat- 
alogue of  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees, 
and  Shrubs,  Herbaceous  plants,  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds,  etc. 

Michell’s  Preliminary  Wholesale 
Price  List  of  Forcing  Bulbs,  Seeds  and 
Supplies  for  the  Florist,  July,  August, 
1901.  Henry  F.  Michell,  1018  Market 
St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticulture 


NO  LIBRARY 


SELr=OILIMG  VENTILATING 

APPARATUS  for  FLORISTS. 

PLEASE  WOTE  THE  OIL  CUPS. 

Low  Cost.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Estimates  furnished  for 

CYPRESS  GREENHOUSE  MATERIAL. 

Also  for  our 

PATENT  IRON  GREENHOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Write  for  Circular  of 

HOTBED  SASH  AND  FRAMES. 

We  make  a Special  Greenhouse  PUTTY. 

Greenhouse  Construction  Catalog-ue:  also  Greenhouse 
Heating'  and  Ventilating  Catalogue,  mailed  from  our  New 
York  office  on  receijjt  of  five  cents  postage  for  each. 

LORD  & BURNHAM  CO., 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  : 

St.  Jamas  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  26th  St. 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

lrvington°on°the>Hudson,  N.  Y. 


is  complete  without  this  invaluable 
record  of  North  American  Horticulture 

Comprising  suggestions  for  the  culti- 
vation of  horticultural  plants  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  species  of  Flowers, 
Ornamental  Plants,  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables known  to  be  in  the  market  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  together 
with  geographical  sketches. 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, assisted  by  William  Millkk 
and  many  expert  cultivators  and  botan- 
ists. 

Illustrated  with  over  2,000  Original 
Engravings,  hi  Four  Volumes. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and  the 
needs  of  those  interested  in  landscape 
gardening,  or  forestry. 

Among  the  well-known  writers  in 
the  first  three  volumes  are:  Dr.  Wm. 
Trelease,  Director  of  Mo.  Botanical 
Gardens,  St.  Louis;  Prof.  C.  S.  Sar- 
gent, Director  of  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum, Jamaica  Plain;  Prof.  B.  E. 
Fernow,  Director  College  of  Forestry, 
Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  F.  M. 
Hexamer,  Editor,  N.  Y.;  F.  L.  Olm- 
sted, Jr.,  Landscape  Architect, 
Boston.  Mass.;  and  many  other  expert 
botanists,  horticulturists,  landscape 
gardeners,  etc. 

Sold  only  on  subscription  for  the  com- 
plete work,  in  four  8-vo.  volumes. 

Vol.  I,  609  Pages,  A to  D,  743  Illustra- 
tions. Cloth,  $6.00  Net. 

Vol.  II,  667  Pages,  E to  M.  Over  700 
Illustrations.  Cloth,  $6.00  Net. 

Vol.  Ill,  480  Pages,  N to  Q.  Over  600 
Illustrations.  Cloth,  $6.00  Net. 


cA  prospectus,  specimen  pages,  etc.,  hpill 
be  sent  free  on  request. 


R.  J.  HAIQHT, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


UNION  OURBING  DEVIOE.  pending. 


NOW  IN  USE  IN  MORE 
THAN  FIFTY  OF  THE 
BEST  CEMETERIES  OF 
THE  COUNTRY. 

This  device  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  curbing  of 
graves  in  cemetery  work 
It  is  ad  instable  to  all  sizes, 
from  four  feet  to  eight 
feet  in  length,  and  from 
two  feet  to  four  feet  in 
width.  With  it,  it  is  no 
trouble  to  excavate  a 
grave  next  to  or  between 
other  graves,  or  in  the 
loosest  of  earth. 


Your  Curbing  Device 
is  all  you  claim  for  it,  and 
should  be  in  every  ceme- 
tery.— W.  Wiswall,  Supt. 
Mount  Hope,  Chicago,  111. 

Your  Device  is  all 
right,  and  just  what  we 
needed  for  years  in  our 
cemetery  work. — Wm.  H. 
Kirkpatrick,  Sexton  of 
Locust  Hill,  Evansville, 
Ind. 


For  descriptive  circu- 
lar and  price  write 


F.  C.  RHEUBOTTOM,  UNIONtCITY.  MICHIGAN. 


HENRY  W.  GIBBONS  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

GREENHOUSE  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS 

Gulf  Cypress  Structural  Materials 

IRON  FRAMES  FOR  GREENHOUSES 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Ventilating  flaterials 

Sales  Offices:  I38  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N,  Y. 

HENRY  W.  GIBBONS,  Pres.,  Manufactory  General  Office:  J.  L.  DILLON,  Trbas., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  BLOOMSBURG,  PA.  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Write  to  New  Y'ork  Office  for  Estimates,  Catalogues,  Plans,  Expert  Advice,  Etc. 


ALWAYS 


Mention  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  when 
writing  Advertisers. 


PAR.K  AND  CEMETERY 
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GOOD  BOOKS.  : 

tk 

Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  postpaid,  hy  R.  y, 
Haight,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  It 
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GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS.  Illustrated.  25c. 

SPRAYING  FOR  PROFIT.  A practical  hand  book 
of  the  best  methods.  20c. 

QUARTER  ACRE  POSSIBILITIES.  Nutter.  Il- 
lustrates how  to  improve  the  home  surroundings  In 
an  artistic  manner.  $1. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  Waugh.  A treatise 
on  general  principles  of  out-door  art.  150  pages. 
Illustrated.  50c. 

THE  WATER  GARDEN.  Trlcker.  Describes  all 
operations  from  growing  plants  In  tubs  to  the  larg- 
est water  garden.  Illustrated.  $2. 

HOW  TO  PLAN  THE  HOME  GROUNDS.  Par- 
sons. Sets  forth  basic  principles  for  beautifying 
home  and  other  grounds.  Practical.  Illustrated. 
240  pages.  $1. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  Parsons.  Sugges- 
tions for  Lawns,  Parks,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers  and 
Foliage,  Ponds  and  Lakes.  300  pages.  Illustrated. 
$3.00. 

WHAT  IS  A KINDERGARTEN.  Hansen. 
A sugfg'estive  book  for  planning  and  planting 
childrens  gardens  on  lots  of  different  sizes.  76 
pages,  8 plates,  75c. 

THE  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  GARDENING.  A com- 
prehensive work  for  every  lover  of  the  garden. 
Edited  by  E.  T.  Cook,  London.  This  splendid  work 
is  designed  especially  to  help  the  home  gardener, 
and  provides  information  on  every  subject  covered 
by  that  distinction.  It  is  beyond  this  a work  very 
wide  in  its  possible  applications.  Most  beautfully 
illustrated,  containing  pictorial  examples  of  every 
kind  of  garden  and  garden  plant,  taken  from  some 
of  the  grandest  gardens  in  the  world.  A work  af- 
fording at  once  instruction  and  pleasure.  Price, 
$7.50. 


HITCHINQS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  of 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 

The  highest  awards  received  at  the  World’s  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

233  MERCER  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

The  Grave  Markers  are  3 inches  in  diameter,  made  of 
solid  concrete,  with  a surface  nearly  white.  Guar- 
anteed for  any  number  of  years.  Also  made 
3%  in  diameter  to  order.  In  use  on 
twenty  different  cemeteries. 

Portland  Cement  Lot  Markers 


These  Mariners  are  8x10  inches,  and  10  inches  long.  Made  to  order  with  num- 
bers on,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  stone.  Guaranteed  to 
outlast  any  stone  except  granite. 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  OF  CEMETERY  SPECIALTIES. 


ADDRESS 


LEO.  G.  HAASE, 


Oak  Park,  111. 


THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERI/N6  DEVICE 


i-i  g’liaranteed  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  practical.  The  illustrations  represent  the  latest  improvements. 


CUT  NO.  1. 


All  jobbers  in  Undertakers’ Supplies  are 
authorized  agents  for  our  device. 


CUT  No.  1 represents  the  device  in  its  small- 
est dimensions,  79  in.  by  20  in.,  and  largest  dimen- 
sions 90  in.  by  34  in.  Any  size  desired  is  obtainable 
between  the  two  extremes.  We  furnish  the  best 
center  detacher  in  the  market. 


CUT  No.  2. 

CUT  No.  2 shows  the  extension  device  ex- 
tended to  its  largest  dimensions  with  eight  full 
g-rown  men,  besides  a plank  which  weighed  at  least 
200  lbs.,  for  the  men  to  stand  on.  This  is  no  test 
of  its  strength. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  used  a device  will  readily 
comprehend  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from 
our  latest  improvement.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it 
is  supplied  with  the  double  brake,  each  acting  in- 
dependently of  the  other.  We  now  claim  the  earth 
for  lowering  devices,  and  solicit  an  opportunity 
to  send  to  any  responsible  party,  subject  to 
approval. 


THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE  CO., 


In  addition  to  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  from  a device  that 
can  be  changed  to  any  desired 
size,  we  have  the  lightest,  strong-- 
est,  the  most  substantial  made, 
and  the  only  device  with  which 
the  Casket  can  be  raised  from 
the  grave  as  well  as  lowered. 


East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  Dec.  21st,  1900. 
The  BOMGARDNER  Lowering 
Device  Co., 

Gentlemen:— I have  tried  and  tested 
your  device  in  every  way,  and  con- 
sider it  the  best  on  the  market  to-day. 
I have  tried  both  of  the  other  stand- 
ard makes,  and  find  yours  to  give  the 
best  service,  and  have  returned  the 
other  two. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  Whitaker. 

Sup’t  River  View  Cemetery. 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
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ITron  1Railino.e  mb  Mire  jfcnces... 


This  Railing  was  built  and 
erected  by  our  Company  on 
the  property  of  R.  C.  Benedict, 
Esq.,  Greenwich,  Conn.  The  rail- 
ing is  8 feet  in  height,  and  a little 
over  1,000  feet  in  length. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  A GREAT 
VARIETY  OF... 


TELEPHONE  4116  CORTLANDT.  15  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Iron  ^^ilings,  Entrance 
Gates  and  Wire  Fences, 

Suitable  for  enclosing 

Cemeteries, 
public  parbs, 
and  private  Crounbs 

Write  for  this  Season's  Catalogue,  No,  21 

ANCHOR  POST 
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^ SITUATIONS  WANTED,  ETC.  ^ 


Advertisements^  limited  to  five  lines,,  will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion,,  y 7V0rds  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order* 

Wanted  position  as  superintendent  of 
cemetery;  experienced,  2i  years  in  one 
place,  incorporated  cemetery  87  acres. 
Am  a florist,  landscape  gardener  and 
(iraughtsman.  48  years  old;  German, 
best  of  references.  Western  territory 
preferred.  Address  A.  C.  A.,  care  of 
Park  and  Cemetery. 

Wanted  position  by  landscape  engi- 
neer at  park  or  cemetery;  an  all- 
around  florist,  grower,  maker  up,  nur- 
seryman, surveyor,  draughtsman;  with 
some  knowledge  in  hydraulic  machin- 
ery. Speak  English,  German  and  some 
French.  F.  A.  Haenselman,  517  31st 
Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Wanted  position  as  cemetery  super- 
intendent; have  had  several  years’  ex- 
perience. Now  in  charge  of  an  incor- 
porated cemetery;  satisfactory  refer- 
ences. Member  Am.  Cemetery  Supts. 
Assn.  Address  Manrod,  care  Park 
and  Cemetery. 


PINE 


MUCH 


UP  TO 


AND 


Sen 


The 


fjalf  Enough  Water... 

Is  quite  enough  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  handsome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 

RIDER  OR  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  PUMPS 

Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  building  of  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 

Catalogue  “P”  on  application 
to  nearest  store. . 


RIDER-ERIGSSON  ENGINE  GO. 


^ 20  Cortlandf  St,,  New  York,  40  Dearborn  St,,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  692  Craig  St,,  Montreal,  P.  Q, 
22A  Pitt  St,,  Sydney,  N,  S,  W,  Teniente.-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba, 


FEKN  LITERATURE.  All  who  enjoy  read 
ing- about  our  native  PpOV!  Rl  M | PTIM 
ferns  should  have  the  * DULLI-.ll>v 

The  only  journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing  lor  the  beginner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris. 
SanipleFree.  Three  Numbers, ourselection,  15c 

Address,  Fern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who  ^ 
advertise  in  : : : ^ 

PARK  and  I 
CEMETERY  I 

And  always  mention  the  » 
Paper  when  you  write,  w 


Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN,  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  GO.  Bangor,  Penn. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  ART  OUT-OF-DOORS 
IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AND  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter, 
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Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits  in- 
cluding Grapes.  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Flower= 
ing  Shrubs  for  public  and 
private  grounds.  Shade  Trees 
for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants,  Climbers,  etc. 


Our  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  contains  accurate  and 
trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  and  is  replete 
with  practical  hints  indispen- 
sable to  planters ; it  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

ELLWANGER  & BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

JCetabll^hcd  over  <>0  Vcars. 

Mention  this  publication. 


Fifty  choic- 
e s t varie- 


eomas  ties.  Strong" 


P 

H roots.  .Japan  Bean  >ine,  new,  hardy,  iin- 
H mense  grower.  Indian  Currant  or  red 
siiowberry.  Finest  shrubs,  vines  and 
plants.  Write  for  prices. 


clump 
d i V i d e d 


J.  C.  TEAS  & SON,  CARTHAGE,  MO. 


Cemetery  Specialties. 

Practical  surveys  and  maps,  includ- 
ing the  lay-out  of  drives,  family  lots 
and  grading.  Ask  for  specimens 
and  terms. 

B.  F.  HATHEWAY,  Stamford,  Ct. 


NORWAY  MAPLES 

3 TO  4 INCHES  CALIPER,  14  TO  15  FEET  IN  HEIGHT. 

We  have  a fine  block  of  2,000  trees  that  have  been  grown  6 feet  apart, 
perfect  specimens  with  good  heads  and  perfectly  straight  trunks. 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  PROP. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES.  CHESTNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES 
AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  a:  a: 


Seedlings  and  Transplanted  Native 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Suitable  for 
Setting  in  Nursery  Rows. 


Large  and  well  developed  stock  for  Permanent  Planting.  SHADE 
TREES  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Healthy  and  well  rooted. 
STRONG  FIELD  GROWN  CLUMPS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS 

STOCK  FOR  PARKS,  CEHETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES  A SPECIALTY 

Send  for  DESCRIPTIV^E  CATALOGUE.  Contains  Prices 
of  Large  and  Small  Trees,  and  for  Stock  in  (Juantities. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RUBUS  DUMETORUM 

The  best  hardy  plant  for  covering  barren  wastes  and  steep  em- 
bankments. Field  grown  plants,  $7.50  per  100.  Hardy  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens  in  good  assortment. 

HIRAM  T.  JOISESf  Union  County  ISurseries,  Elizabeth,  IS.  J. 


LAWN  SEED 

For  Fall  Sowing. 


BULBS.  HIGHEST  GRADES 

For  Bedding  and  Forcing. 

FALL  CATALOGUE  of  Bulbs,  Flower  and 
Grass  Seeds  now  ready;  apply  for  it. 


W.  C.  BECKERT.  SEEDSMAN,  ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetary  trade  a spec- 
ialty, Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO„  ^ / MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


LARGE  STOCK 

ORNAMENTAL 

TREES 

Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

SEND  FOB  SPECIAL  PBICES. 


MOUNT  AIRY  NURSERIES. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Japan  Maples, 

''  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc.,  suitable  for 
PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 
THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  Germantown.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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P,  S.  PETERSON  & SON'S  NURS. 
ERIES,  CHICAGO, 

Just  a half  century  has  elapsed  since 
]\Ir.  P.  S.  Peterson  left  the  employ  of 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  the  famous  Euro- 
pean horticulturist,  to  come  to  this 
country,  and  a few  years  later,  in  1856, 
he  established  in  a modest  way,  seven 
miles  northwest  of  the  city,  a nurser> 
that  h'hs  since  gradually  extended  ita 
borders  until  it  now  covers  486  acres, 
and  offers  to  the  botanist,  the  horticuL 
turist,  the  forester,  the  floriculturist  and 
the  landscape  gardener,  whether  prO' 
fessional  or  amateur,  an  opportunity  for 
scientific  research  or  pleasant  and 
piofitable  inspection  that  amply  repays 
the  time  consumed.  The  writer  re- 
cently accepted  an  oft  repeated  invita- 
tion from  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Peterson,  the 
nranaging  partner  of  P.  S.  Peterson  & 
Son,  to  visit  the  nurseries,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  an  establishment  of 
such  extent  and  variety  and  abundance 
of  material. 

Characteristic  of  western  ideas,  one 
finds  things  done  here  on  a scale  so 
large  as  at  times  to  seem  almost  in- 
credible; nursery  rows  a half  mile  long, 
many  of  them  planted  to  one  variety 
of  a tree,  and  block  after  block,  each 
containing  thousands  of  the  better 
known  varieties  of  ornamental  trees  at 
various  periods  of  development  con- 
fronts the  visitor  as  he  is  driven  over 
the  twelve  miles  of  well-kept  roads  that 
traverse  the  grounds.  Thoroughness 
seems  to  be  the  watchword  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  the  conduct  of  these  e.x- 
tensive  and  scientifically  conducted 
grounds.  The  frequent  fertilizing  and 
interrse  cultivation  of  the  nursery  rows 
has  produced  a condition  of  soil  con- 
ducive to  the  most  favorable  results. 


The  thrfty  appearance  of  foliage  on  re- 
cently transplanted  trees  and  shrubs, 
despite  the  recent  drought,  shows  how 
readily  the  fibrous  roots,  even  of  im- 
ported stock  respond  to  the  favorable 
environment.  The  services  of  from 
thirty-five  to  seventy  men  are  required 


the  year  round  according  to  the  season 
to  plant,  transplant,  cultivate,  propa- 
gate and  handle  the  large  quantities  of 
misery  stock  that  are  shipped  during 
the  spring  and  fall.  Families  of  a 
number  of  the  employes  reside  within 
the  limits  of  the  nursery,  and  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  have  remained  here 
continuously  for  from  five  to  twenty- 
three  years  is  evidence  of  their  effi- 
ciency. 

A water  system  of  modern  equip- 
ment that  would  be  adequate  for  the 
requirements  of  a town  of  3,000  people 
is  in  operation  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  nursery.  The  power  house,  83 
feet  steel  tower  and  reservoir  with 
capacity  of  30,000  gallons  are  seen  in 
one  of  the  illustrations.  Water  is  forced 
through  two  miles  of  pipes  which  are 
connected  with  patent  hydrants  at  con- 


venient intervals  throughout  the. 
grounds. 

An  interesting  feature,  and  one  that 
possesses  advantages  not  common,  even 
in  the  largest  nurseries  in  this  country, 
is  the  natural  forest  of  eighty  acres 
lying  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the 


nursery  on  either  side  of  the  north 
branch  of  the  Chicago  River.  Through 
this  delightfully  wild  stretch  of  woods 
one  follows  a tortuous  Indian  trail, 
once  trod  by  the  Pottawatomies  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  Indian  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  from  which 
has  risen  the  metropolis  of  the  west. 
This  tract  should  be  preserved  in  its 
present  condition  of  sylvan  beauty  and 
be  made  a part  of  Chicago’s  park  sys- 
tem. In  the  rich  soil  of  this  virgin  for- 
est such  natives  as  the  sassafras,  nanny- 
berry  (sheep-berry)  and  strawberry 
tree  grow  most  luxuriantly.  Majestic 
elms  150  feet  in  height,  grand  old  oaks 
and  many  others  of  the  numerous  in- 
digenous trees  and  shrubs  and  native 
flora  are  to  be  seen.  From  here  the 
native  stock  is  transplanted  and  propa- 
gated, and  the  seeds  of  the  finest  speci- 


BIRD'S-EYE  view  of  PETERSON’S  NURSERIES,  BOOKING  EAST  FROM  WATER  TOWER. 


A FIELD  OF  PAEONIAS,  PETERSON’S  NURSERIES,  CHICAGO. 
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mens  carefully  collected  for  planting, 
thus  insuring  a uniformity  of  stock  that 
can  always  be  relied  upon. 

It  would  tax  the  limits  of  these  col- 
umns to  enumerate  the  varieties  of 
native  and  foreign  trees,  shrubs,  her- 


baceous and  flowering  plants,  vines 
and  fruits  that  one  finds  here,  for  in 
the  half  century  that  has  passed  hun- 
dreds of  varieties  from  every  clime 
have  been  experimented  with,  and  the 
most  desirable  retained  and  propa- 
gated. 

Millions  of  elms,  from  the  smallest 
seedling  to  the  finest  of  specimens, 
catalpas  by  the  hundred  thousand,  ma- 
ples, ash,  linden,  poplar,  hackberry  and 
all  of  the  better  known  street  and  lawn 
trees  are  grown  in  abundance.  Peter- 
son’s bronze  ash  and  the  Geneva  maple 
were  particularly  noticeable.  The 
leaves  of  the  latter  take  on  a rich  purple 
color  in  the  fall,  making  it  a desirable 
tree  for  the  landscape  gardener  in  plant- 
ing for  fall  effects.  Mr.  Peterson  re- 
gards the  Schwedler  variety  of  the 
Norway  maple  one  of  the  best  trees  for 
lawn  planting. 

The  hackberry,  grown  here  in  abun- 


dance, is  another  street  or  lawn  tree 
that  has  come  to  be  regarded  with  great 
favor  because  of  its  ability  to  withstand 
drought.  A Nebraska  experiment  sta- 
tion recommends  it  above  all  other 
trees  for  this  reason. 

Noticeable  among  the  ornamental 
shrubs  was  the  cut  leaf  stagshorn  su- 
mach from  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire;  a cut  leaf  elderberry, 
an  attractive  novelty  of  Illinois  origin 
that  will  be  much  sought  after;  the 


highbush  cranberry,  with  its  beautiful 
clusters  of  bright  berries  that  are  so 
effective  through  the  winter  months; 
Tamerisk  Odessana,  with  its  graceful, 
feathery  foliage,  useful  in  ornamental 
shrubberies,  and  scores  of  others. 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  Peterson  is  a recognized 
authority  in  paeonia  culture,  and  that 
part  of  the  nursery  set  apart  for  the 
cultivation  of  this  beautiful  and  deserv- 
edly popular  flower  is  of  peculiar  inter- 
est. The  field  of  paeonies  seen  in  the  il- 
lustration, ranging  in  color  from  purest 
white  to  deepest  crimson,  is  a mag- 
nificent display  that  annually  attracts 
large  numbers  of  visitors.  There  is  ap- 
proximately six  hundred  varieties  in  this 
collection,  although  probably  not  more 
than  one-third  of  that  number  are  re- 
garded as  being  sufficiently  distinct  to 
be  placed  on  sale.  By  means  of  a con- 
veniently arranged  card  system  a very 
accurate  record  is  kept  of  experiments 


made  with  every  promising  variety  that 
comes  to  Mr.  Peterson’s  attention,  and 
he  has  been  successful  in  bringing  the 
plant  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  varying  destinations  of  ship- 
ments of  roots  now  being  made  from 
here  for  fall  planting  evidences  an  in- 
creasing popularity  of  this  old-time 
favorite. 

The  transplanting  of  large  trees  for 
parks  and  boulevards  has  for  years  been 
a special  feature  of  these  nurseries. 
Prior  to  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago 
several  trees,  some  of  them  nearly  two 
feet  in  diameter,  were  removed  from 
here  to  Jackson  Park,  where  as  an  ex- 
fiibition  they  received  a diploma  and 
bronze  medal.  Several  years  ago  the 
Petersons  planted  540  five-inch  nursery 
grown  elms  on  Ridge  avenue  in  Rogers 
Park,  of  which  not  a single  tree  was 
lost.  This  is  a record  that  is  j^rolrably 
without  an  ctpial. 

The  freciueut  demands  for  planting- 
plans  for  bcautfying  public  and  private 
grounds  have  induced  Messrs.  Peterson 
& Sou  to  take  up  the  business  of  land- 
scape gardening.  The  plans  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  middle  parkway 
on  Douglas  Boule\'ard,  Chicago,  some 
two  miles  in  length,  were  furnished  and 
the  work  carried  out  by  them.  Ten 
thousand  plants  were  required,  em- 
bracing a comprehensive  collection  of 
material  known  to  be  hardy  in  this  try- 
ing climate  and  suitable  for  such  a 
scheme  of  embellishment.  Among  the 
noteworthy  private  grounds  in  Chicago 
for  which  they  furnished  the  plans  and 
did  the  planting  are  those  of  Martin  A. 
Ryerson,  S.  W.  Rawson,  Chas.  L. 
Counselman,  John  J.  Iilitchell,  and 
time  to  time.  An  account  of  the 
nurseries  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out some  mention  of  the  proprietor's 
extensive  library  of  rare  books,  and  his 
interesting  “museum”  of  Indian  relics. 
Mr.  Peterson  has  for  many  years  been 
an  ardent  collector  of  flints,  baskets, 
and  other  curios,  principally  Indian  and 
Swedish,  and  now  numbers  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  objects  of  various 
kinds,  many  of  them  exceedingly  rare 
treasures,  which  he  takes  great  pleas- 
ure in  showing  to  his  visitors. 


WATER  TOWER,  POWER  HOUSE,  BLACKSMITH  SHOP — PETERSON  & .SON ’S  NURSERIES. 


A BLOCK  OF  ELMS  XN  PETERSON’S  NURSERIES. 
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WINTER  SCENE. 


FOR  PRICES  BY  THE  CARLOAD  OR  IN 
SMALLER  QUANTITIES  WRITE  TO 

L.  F.  KINNEY, 


WINTER  SCENE. 


maximum  is  a hand- 
some shrub  always’ 
but  its  wealth  of  large  glossy  evergreen 
leaves  make  it  especially  valuable  in 
planting  for  winter  effects. 

The  merits  of  our  Rhode  Island  stock 
of  these  plants  are  now  well  known.  We 
have  furnished  upwards  of  one  hundred 
carloads  of  them  and  Kalmias  for  parks, 
cemeteries,  and  private  estates.  We  dis- 
criminate in  selecting  the  plants,  insist 
upon  their  being  dug  with  a large  ball  of 
earth  about  the  roots  of  each  clump — and 
finally  wrap  burlap  about  the  roots  to 
facilitate  handling  and  packing  in  the  car. 

We  have  a large  stock  of  excellent 
clumps  from  3 to  8 ft.  high  now  on  hand 
for  fall  delivery. 


Horticulturist,  KINGSTON,  R.  I. 
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HOBSON’S 


STANDARD 
HORSE -CARTS. 


In  every  superior 
to  and  cheaper  than 
wheel-wright  work. 
Best  quality  thoroughly 
seasoned  material. 
Warranted. 

Twelve  Styles.  Two 
and  Four-Wheel.  Wide 
and  Narrow  Tires.  Steel 
.Vxles.  Low  rates  of 
freight  from  our  Works, 
Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all 
points. 

For  years  acknow- 
ledged by  users  to  have 
no  equal.  Adopted  by 
farmers,  contractors, 
miners,  gardeners,  cem- 
etery authorities,  etc., 
wherever  the  best  is 
wanted. 

Manufactured  by 


The  Shuart  Reversible  Machine. 

Especially  adapted  to  constructive  work  in 

PARKS,  CEME,^ 
TERIES,  ETC. 

Has  large  ca- 
pacity for  cutting 
and  spreading 
earth  to  exact 
lines  for  finish- 
ing drive  w ays, 
slopes,  lawns,  etc. 
Blade  reversible; 

can  be  set  to  deliver  at  either  end.  Digger  attachment,  of  great  value  in  loosen- 
ing hard  surfaces.  Fenders  adjustable.  A perfect  machine  for  all  contract  and 
road  purposes.  Send  for  catalogue. 


HOBSON  4fe  CO., 

Office,  No.  16  State  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Shbiart  Grader  Co.  oberun,  ohio. 


CEMETERY 


SEND  US  A 
ROUGH  SKETCH 
OF  WHAT  YOU 
WANT,  AND  WE 
WILL  SUBMIT 
DESIGNS. 


FENCES 


WE  CARRY  IN 
STOCK  HUNDREDS 
OF  DESIGNS,  AND 
OUR  PRICES 
WILL  ALWAYS 
BE  FOUND  RIGHT. 


Send  I'or  Catalogue  covering  our  line  of  Fences.  The  largest  assortment  carried  by  anj-  house  in  the  world. 

THE  LUDLO\A/-S/\Yl-OR  WIRE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  mO. 
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CEMETERY  The  fifteenth  annual 

SUPERINTENDENTS  convention  of  the  Associa- 

CONVENTIOSK..  r A r' 

tion  of  American  Ceme- 
tery Superintendents  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Schen- 
ley,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  September  17,  18,  19.  The  pro- 
gramme given  in  detail  in  our  last  issue  gives  promise 
of  an  interesting  occasion.  The  excellent  results  that 
have  been  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  this  or- 
ganization commend  it  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  ceme- 
teries. 


o4MERICAcNi  LEAGUE  The  recent  convention  of 

FOR  CIVIC  American  League  for 

IMPROVEMENT.  n-  ■ j . 

Civic  Improvement,  organ- 
ized last  year  under  the  title  of  the  National  League 
of  Improvement  Associations,  at  Buffalo,  in  many  re- 
spects was  a significant  gathering.  While  the  attend- 
ance was  a great  disappointment  to  those  upon  whom 
the  duty  fell  of  preparing  for  the  occasion,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  papers  and  discussions,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  those  present,  made  the  convention  an  undoubted 
success,  and  prepared  the  way  for  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign in  the  cause  of  civic  improvement.  This  term 
is  more  comprehensive  than  the  former  title  of  the 
association  implies  and  affords  a larger  field  of  work 
to  which  the  many  representative  workers  among  its 
members  will  henceforth  address  themselves.  A fea- 
ture which  attracted  considerable  attention  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  report  of  the  secretary  in  connection 


with  the  collection  of  funds  with  which  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  association,  and  should  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample among  the  local  societies.  It  was  the  successful 
appeal  to  business  men  for  subscriptions  to  the  cause, 
and  from  this  source  a large  proportion  of  the  funds 
expended  were  obtained.  This  is  a pointed  suggestion 
to  all  improvement  associations,  and  it  is  not  only  in 
the  way  of  funds  that  representative  men  should  be 
induced  to  help,  but  their  names  as  promoters  of  im- 
provement ideas  in  any  community,  great  or  small,  im- 
part confidence  and  invite  practical  consideration. 
The  scope  of  the  work  comprised  in  civic  improvement 
was  also  well  expressed  in  the  convention,  and  while 
from  certain  standpoints  it  appeared  overwhelming  in 
its  diversity  and  extent,  the  intelligence  present  and  af- 
terwards called  to  the  helm  of  the  undertaking  left  no 
doubt  that  in  whatever  branch  of  work  improvement 
was  demanded  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
it  on  when  all  was  ready  for  the  effort.  The  first  year 
of  the  existence  of  the  League  taxed  the  energies  and 
experience  of  its  promoters,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  re- 
cord that  the  Buffalo  convention  proved  that  the  work 
had  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  a future  of  great  works 
has  been  revealed  for  the  association. 


EXHFBIT  OF  IMPROVE-  A most  important  reso- 

MENT  WORK  lution  was  adopted  at 

AT  ST.  LOUIS.  Buffalo  Convention 

of  the  American  League  for  Civic  Improvement,, 
which  will  be  found  in  full  in  another  column,  looking 
to  an  exhibit  at  the  forthcoming  St.  Louis  exposition- 
of  the  material,  plans  and  methods  adopted  in  the  im- 
provement of  towns  and  cities,  and  in  fact  all  the  com- 
ponents of  improvement  work  generally.  In  the  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  president  of  the  Archi- 
tectural League  of  America,  who  introduced  the  reso- 
lution, he  stated  that  at  three  foreign  expositions  a de- 
partment had  been  made  for  work  of  this  character,, 
and  had  had  an  excellent  effect  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention. It  does  not  require  much  consideration  to 
conclude  that  such  an  exhibit,  while  improvement  work 
is  a leading  feature  of  our  national  economics,  would 
be  very  timely,  and  that  it  could  be  made  of  surprising 
interest  goes  without  saying.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and 
expected  that  the  managers  of  the  St.  Louis  exposition 
will  decide  to  permit  such  a department  and  in  ample 
time  to  allow  of  a comprehensive  exhibit,  practical  and 
educational.  Properly  arranged  and  with  instructive 
literature  to  explain  it  in  detail,  it  should  exert  a pow- 
erful influence  in  converting  the  people  to  that  civic 
pride  which  will  prompt  incessant  activity  along  pro- 
gressive lines  in  our  city  life  and  living. 
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THE  cNiATIONAL  It  is  a great  tribute  to  the  genius 
CATITcAL.  of  Charles  Peter  L’Enfant,  who 

made  the  original  plan  for  the  lay- 
ing out  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  under  the  directions  of 
George  Washington,  that  the  experts,  recently  appoint- 
ed a commission  by  act  of  congress  to  devise  means  of 
beautifying  the  city  of  Washington,  have  concluded 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  return  to  the  original 
plan  designed  by  that  gentleman.  This  included  a 
great  tree-shaded  mall,  and  in  addition  the  commission 
suggests  the  reclaiming  of  the  Anacostia  River,  the  fill- 
ing in  of  the  flats  for  park  purposes,  the  use  of  the 
Potomac  for  a comprehensive  system  of  fountains  and 
an  artistic  treatment  of  the  water  front.  Washington 
is  magnificently  situated  for  grand  treatment,  and  is 
already  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world, 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  a comparatively  modern  cap- 
ital. The  grand  pile  of  national  buildings  located  so 
as  to  command  all  the  surrounding  beauties  lends  itself 
to  a scheme  of  improvement  commensurate  with  the 
dignity  attaching  to  the  capital  city  of  the  United 
States.  In  his  recent  “Impressions  of  America,”  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  the  English  writer,  says;  “It  is 
the  only  capital  which  has  been  laid  out  from  the  first 
entirely  on  modern  lines,  with  organic  unity  of  plan, 
unincumbered  with  any  antique  limitations  and  confu- 
sions.” And  upon  such  a foundation  we  may  well  ex- 
pect surpassing  results  from  the  men  now'  commis- 
sioned to  complete  the  city. 

WOMAN’S  The  decision  of  the  Woman’s 

WORK  1^  Auxiliary  of  the  American  Park 

CIVIC  ‘BEAUTY.  Outdoor  Art  Association  to 

enter  an  exhibit  comprising  photographs  of  work  ac- 
complished, and  facts  concerning  its  organization,  at 
the  exposition  of  modern  decorative  art  to  be  held  in 
Turin,  Italy,  in  1902,  calls  to  mind  the  importance  of 
the  work  done  by  women  in  beautifying  public  places 
in  many  localities.  Branches  of  the  Auxiliary  in  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee  are  applying  themselves  with 
commendable  zeal  and  encouraging  success  to  the  vast 
field  of  usefulness  in  the  two  lake  cities,  and  many  of 
the  foremost  improvement  workers  throughout  the 
country  are  women.  The  “Woman’s  Board  of  Trade,” 
of  Santa  Fe,  New'^  Mexico,  first  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  an  exhibit  to  the  World’s  Fair  in  1893, 
has  become  a permanent  organization,  and  by  beautify- 
ing the  plaza,  or  public  square,  has  furnished  an  object 
lesson  that  has  become  contagious  throughout  the  city. 
Examples  of  this  character  could  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely and  are  given  each  month  in  our  department 
of  improvement  associations.  These  few  instances 
will  suffice  to  indicate  that  woman’s  native  sense  of 
beauty  is  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  the  present 
crusade  against  ugliness  and  dirt.  Her  place  in  poli- 
tics and  business  may  still  be  an  open  question,  but 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  question  as  to  the  value  of 


her  work  in  making  beautiful  our  public  places  and 
home  surroundings. 


c/1  cNEW  The  astonishing  growth 

of  philanthropic  endeavor 
which  has  characterized  the 
closing  years  of  the  century  just  ended  has  been  so 
strongly  evident  in  the  direction  of  educational  institu- 
tions that  we  are  prone  to  overlook  the  needs 
and  possibilities  in  other  directions.  The  mil- 
lions that  have  been  showered  upon  colleges  and 
universities  have  dazzled  the  public  eye,  and  obscured 
the  many  private  donations  of  land  and  monev 
that  have  been  given  to  public  parks.  Many 
cities — especially  the  smaller  ones — have  parks  which 
are  monuments  to  the  beneficence  of  their  citizens. 
Some  of  these  that  can  be  readily  called  to  mind  are 
Hubbard  Park,  Meriden,  Conn.,  Keney  Park,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Pettibone  Park,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  a 
growing  list  of  those  in  smaller  towms  that  have  been 
mentioned  in  Park  and  Cemetery  from  time  to  time. 
That  few  of  such  gifts  have  been  made  in  large  cities, 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  colossal  efforts  re- 
quired to  duplicate  such  parks  as  Fairmount  and  Pros- 
pect have  discouraged  individual  benevolence  in  that 
direction.  But  with  the  recent  movements  toward  the 
establishment  of  small  parks  and  playgrounds  in  all  of 
the  large  cities  this  feeling  need  no  longer  be  felt,  and 
our  public-spirited  millionaires  can  find  no  more  use- 
ful way  of  benefiting  humanity  than  by  gifts  to  the 
work  of  park  building. 


THE  cI{EW  BUREc4h  The  advancement  of  the 
OF  FORESTRY.  Division  of  Forestry  to  the 

rank  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  the  increase  of  the 
appropriation  for  its  work  from  $88,520  to  $185,440, 
has  fnet  with  universal  commendation.  The  work  of 
the  forestry  department  has  long  since  demonstrated 
its  usefulness,  and  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  its 
work  is  eminently  in  keeping  with  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  and  area  of  national  and  state  parks  and 
forest  reservations.  The  national  forest  reserves  now 
have  a total  area  of  57,000,000  acres,  and  many  states 
are  acquiring  new  territory  for  their  state  parks.  The 
addition  of  the  Appalachian  forest  reserve  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  which  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  made  by  the  next  congress,  will  furnish  an 
additional  field  of  usefulness  for  the  new  bureau.  The 
government  can  do  no  more  important  work  than  to 
continue  the  preservation  and  development  of  our  for- 
est areas,  and  the  larger  financial  resources  of  the 
Bureau,  with  the  increased  scope  of  its  work,  give 
promise  of  soon  placing  our  hitherto  backward  indus- 
try of  forestry  on  a footing  commensurate  with  our 
other  national  enterprises,  and  on  a scale  comparable 
to  that  of  European  countries. 
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ENTRANCE  AND  WALLED  RIVER,  BUSHNHLL  PARK,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


THE  PARKS  OF  HARTFORD,  CONN, 

Air.  John  C.  Olmsted,  who  planned  the  excellent 
park  system  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  read  an  interesting 
and  instructive  paper  on  the  Hartford  Parks  at  the  last 
annual  convention  of  the  New  England  Park  Superin- 
tendents, extracts  from  which  are  given  below.  The 
city  has  six  parks,  of  a total  area  of  1014  acres,  dis- 
tributed as  follows  : Keney  Park,  522  acres ; Goodwin 
Park,  200  acres;  Pope  Park,  90.5  acres;  Elizabeth 
Park,  90  acres ; Riverside  Park,  63  acres ; Bushnell 
Park,  48.5  acres. 

Concerning  the  motives  of  design  in  the  plans  of 
Keney  and  Riverside  Parks,  which  offered  the  greatest 
problems  and  possibilities  of  construction,  and  there- 
fore furnish  the  most  profitable  study  for  park  makers, 
he  speaks  as  follows : 

“Keney  Park  has  been  designed  with  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  making  it  as  different  as  possible  from 
all  the  other  parks  by  giving  it  a predominatingly  nat- 
ural and  rural  effect,  by  planting  only  trees  and  shrubs 
native  to  the  locality,  by  grading  and  planting  in  such 
a way  as  to  screen  out  of  view  all  streets,  and  surround- 
ing houses  and  their  accessories,  and  by  keeping  the 
grass  short  by  pasturing  sheep  upon  it  wherever  prac- 
ticable, instead  of  by  lawn  mowers.  The  “keep-off-the- 
grass”  question  will  not  be  attempted  to  be  settled  by 
rules  and  signs.  On  the  contrary,  visitors  will  be  as 


welcome  to  walk  on  the  grass  as  the  sheep  are.  In 
places  where  distinct  short-cut  paths  are  likely  to  be 
formed  and  on  steep  banks  and  in  the  parts  of  the 
woods  not  set  apart  for  strolling  at  random  and  pic- 
nicking and  in  spots  that  are  too  shady  for  grass  to 
grow  well  upon,  the  intention  is  to  cover  the  ground 
with  low  bushes  and  creepers.  Eor  purposes  of  design, 
Keney  Park  has  been  differentiated  into  four  main 
divisions,  following  the  indications  of  the  existing 
growths,  as  follows : The  West  Open  comprises  an 
area  of  167  acres,  almost  all  of  which  was  open  farm 
land.  Part  of  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was 
decidedly  wet  until  early  summer  and  in  some  cases 
swampy,  but  all  the  wet  portions  have  been  thoroughly 
underdrained.  The  woods  are  composed  mainly  of 
stump  growth  timber,  chestnut  predominating.  The 
Bushnell  division  has  an  area  of  69  acres.  A small  part 
was  wood,  but  most  of  it  was  pasture  land  mainly  cov- 
ered with  bushes  more  than  grass.  The  design  is  to 
preserve  and  extend  this  bushy  and  wild  flower  effect, 
avoiding  more  trees  except  a few  for  shade  and  a 
border  plantation. 

“The  next  division  of  Keney  Park,  called  Ten  Mile 
Woods,  covers  an  area  of  181  acres.  The  woods  can 
fairly  be  called  tame,  undignified  and  decidedly  monot- 
onous. A great  deal  of  study  has  been  given  to  a 
scheme  for  developing  effects  of  variety  and  contrast 
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while  carefully  preserving  naturalness  and  harmony. 
It  is  designed  to  secure  variety  by  causing  a certain 
species  of  tree,  in  itself  worthy  and  interesting,  to  very 
manifestly  predominate  in  a given  locality.  The  same 
idea  can  be  extended  to  the  treatment  of  the  under- 
growth or  ground  cover.  One  part  of  Ten  Mile  Woods 
has  a great  many  ferns.  It  has  been  called,  therefore, 
Fernwood,  and  the  bushes  are  to  be  reduced  in  number 
and  the  ferns  encouraged  to  increase.  Thus  there  are 
Gypsy  Grove,  Nutting  Grove  and  Beech  Grove,  where 
grass  will  cover  the  ground,  and  Hazelwood,  Holly- 
wood and  Greenbriar  Wood,  where  bushes  will  cover 
the  ground  under  the  trees. 

“The  East  Open  is  the  next  division  and  extends 
from  the  woods  to  Windsor  avenue.  The  soil  changes 
in  this  division  to  a stiff  clay  admirably  adapted  to  per- 
manent pasture.  The  moisture  under  the  sandy  Ten 
Mile  Woods  here  comes  out  upon  the  surface  and  starts 
a little  brook.  This  tract  is  to  be  left  mainly  open  and 
is  to  be  pastured  with  sheep.  It  will  be  secluded  by  a 
border  mound  and  border  plantation  and  will  be  diver- 
sified by  scattering  wide-spreading  trees  and  small 
groups  of  trees  on  little  ridges  and  hillocks. 

“Riverside  Park  is  one  of  the  best  investments  the 
city  ever  made.  It  has  the  great  advantage  over  all  the 
other  parks  of  a great  river  landscape,  fronting  as  it 
does  along  its  whole  length  upon  the  Connecticut  River. 
This  river  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  geo- 
graphical, topographical  and  landscape  feature  of  the 
city  and  vicinity.  Hardly  less  important,  as  a charac- 
teristic landscape  feature  of  the  vicinity  of  Hartford, 
are  the  Connecticut  River  meadows.  These  rich,  gently 
rolling  green  meadows  diversified  by  noble  trees  in 
little  groves,  groups,  or  standing  isolated  here  and 
there,  form  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful  but  also 
one  of  the  most  available  and  useful  types  of  natural 
landscape  for  a public  park,  since  owing  to  its  com- 
parative flatness  and  to  the  vigor  of  its  greensward  a 
greater  number  of  people  can  stroll  and  play  upon  a 
given  area  of  it  than  on  higher,  steeper  and  more 
broken  land  whether  open  or  wooded. 

“To  make  accessible  and  to  bring  into  prominence 
the  principal  landscape  features  of  this  park,  the  views 
of  the  river  and  of  the  meadows,  the  first  improvement 
to  be  designed  was  the  broad  river  walk.  The  next 
most  important  question  of  design  was  the  treatment 
of  the  portion  of  the  meadow  land  that  is  under  water 
continuously  or  several  times,  and  for  weeks  at  a time, 
during  all  except  the  two  or  three  summer  months 
when  the  river  is  low.  The  expense  of  properly  fitting 
the  pond  to  creditably  serve  its  purpose  has  been 
thought  prohibitive  and  the  plan  has  therefore  been 
adopted  of  filling  the  pond  and  its  low  margins  to  such 
height  as  will  enable  it  to  be  properly  underdrained  in 
summer  so  as  to  form  a useful  as  well  as  beautiful 
grassy  meadow. 


“A  third  question  of  design  which  early  demanded 
consideration  was  that  of  the  improvement  of  the  west- 
ern boundary  and  the  relocation  of  Water  street  to 
form  a boundary  road.  After  prolonged  negotiations 
an  exchange  of  lands  was  arranged  and  Water  street 
was  relocated  further  west  on  a long  curving  line,  thus 
notably  broadening  and  unifying  the  meadow  scener}^ 
of  the  park.” 

In  comparing  the  Hartford  parks  with  those  of  other 
cities,  Mr.  Olmsted  says : 

“Hartford  is  remarkable  for  having  a larger  park 
area  in  proportion  to  population  than  any  other  city  in 
this  country.  While  Boston  has  224  inhabitants  to 
each  acre  of  parks  and  Worcester  has  307  inhabitants, 
Springfield  128  inhabitants.  Providence  321  inhabitants, 
Hartford  has  68  inhabitants  to  each  acre  of  parks.” 


THE  BUFFALO  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NAx 
TIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS, 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  National 
League  of  Improvement  Associations,  in  the  future  by 
a change  in  the  constitution,  to  be  known  as  The 
American  League  of  Civic  Improvement,  was  held  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  12-15.  It  lacked  one  impor- 
tant element  of  being  a complete  success,  that  of  a 
large  general  attendance,  but  the  amount  of  business 
transacted  and  the  marked  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
displayed  by  the  delegates  present,  left  no  doubt  con- 
cerning the  vitality  of  the  league  or  of  its  equipment 
and  ability  to  pursue  its  work  in  spite  of  any  discour- 
agements it  may  meet  in  its  way.  It  was  unquestion- 
ably a mistake  to  have  selected  Buffalo,  in  its  Pan- 
American  year,  for  a convention  of  this  character,  and 
this  was  clearly  evidenced  by  the  absolute  neglect  of 
the  Buffalo  citizens  themselves,  who  held  aloof  during 
the  entire  sojourn  of  the  convention  in  their  city. 
Without  any  broad  condemnation  of  this  oversight  on 
the  part  of  Buffalo,  it  is  possible  that  to  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  officials  of  the  league,  in  neglecting 
to  organize  a local  committee  to  secure  local  amen- 
ities, must  be  attributed  some  cause  for  such  lack  of 
interest.  Apart,  however,  from  all  discouraging  fea- 
tures, it  must  be  considered  a successful  convention, 
destined  to  exert  a beneficent  influence  not  only  among 
its  contributing  Improvement  Associations,  but  along 
lines  rapidly  developing  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  of 
civic  government  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  condensed  report  of  the 
proceedings  a general  view  may  be  obtained  of  the 
scope  of  improvement  work  and  to  what  extent  its 
various  ramifications  are  being  prospected  by  this  or- 
ganization. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  city  Convention 
Home,  and  the  proceedings  were  inaugurated  on 
Monday  evening,  August  12,  by  a stereopticon  lec- 
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ture  by  Miss  Mira  Loyd  Dock,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  en- 
titled “An  Improvement  Pilgrimage.”  Miss  Dock, 
who  has  recently  been  appointed  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Forestry,  described  her 
l^ictures  suggestively  and  forcibly  and  her  selection 
of  views  covered  a wide  range  of  outdoor  art,  her 
2)oints  being  emphasized  by  some  vivid  contrasts.  The 
meeting  opened  with  an  address  of  welcome  by  Dr. 
Matthew  D.  Mann,  of  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners,  which  was  responded  to  by  Hon.  John 
L.  Zimmerman,  Springfield,  O.,  president  of  the 
League. 

The  more  formal  proceedings  were  inaugurated  on 
Tuesday,  August  13,  and  were  opened  at  10:30  a.  m. 
by  the  president.  The  program  called  for  reports  of 
affiliated  associations,  and  a most  instructive  and  in- 
teresting morning  session  was  the  result.  Reports 
were  read  from  Keokuk,  la.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Galves- 
ton, Tex.,  Austin,  Tex.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Marissa, 
111.,  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.,  etc.  Miss  Dock  spoke  of 
the  work  in  Harrisburg  and  its  vicinity  and  gave  some 
details  of  the  working  of  the  several  associations. 
Mrs.  Conde  Hamlin,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  entertained  the 
gathering  by  a very  spirited  account  of  the  work  of  the 
St.  Paul  Civic  Improvement  League,  of  which  she  is 
evidently  the  moving  spirit.  The  women  of  this  as- 
sociation appear  to  be  well  versed  in  the  devious  ways 
of  politics  and  their  chief  efforts  were  directed  to- 
wards the  city  council.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Hamlin  the  garbage  nuisance  has  been  regulated,  and 
a law  has  been  adopted  empowering  the  park  depart- 
ment to  plant  trees  and  cut  grass  throughout  the  city. 
Last  year  at  a general  election  the  league  secured  the 
passage  of  a new  city  charter,  which  while,  according 
to  Mrs.  Hamlin,  it  is  not  perfect,  is  far  in  advance  of 
the  old  one  and  indeed  is  based  on  altogether  modern 
lines.  It  gives  to  the  city  of  St.  Paul  absolute  home 
rule.  The  league  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
several  departments  of  the  city  administration  and 
great  improvements  have  resulted  in  all  directions 
thus  far  undertaken.  Large  powers  have  been  vested 
in  the  Health  Commissioners,  and  being  an  energetic 
and  high-class  official,  the  Ladies  League  have  had  a 
most  efficient  and  public  spirited  partner.  In  describ- 
ing the  methods  employed  to  secure  such  good  results 
Mrs.  Hamlin’s  remarks  were  eagerly  listened  to.  Be- 
fore any  campaign  work  is  begun  every  item  of  in- 
formation possible  to  secure  is  obtained,  collated  and 
tabulated,  so  that  with  the  arraignment  of  facts  at 
hand  no  delay  is  permitted  and  the  work  is  carried 
along  until  success  is  attained.  In  the  fight  on  the 
bill-board  nuisance  a suggestion  was  made  that  they 
be  made  artistic  productions  where  permissible  at  all. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Beck,  of  Austin,  Texas,  followed  and  in- 
fused genuine  humor  into  his  historical  description  of 
the  march  of  improvement  in  that  vicinity.  The  work 


is  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  but  he  assured  his 
hearers  that  a progressive  spirit  was  rapidly  develop- 
ing, and  there  were  many  practical  signs  of  its  pres- 
ence. But  the  problems  were  difficult — climatic  con- 
ditions as  well  as  those  pertaining  to  population  com- 
pelled solutions  differing  from  those  successful  else- 
where. 

A pathetic  feature  was  the  report  of  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Landes,  president  of  the  Women’s  Health  Protective 
Association  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  in  which  suggestions 
were  made  concerning  the  appropriateness  of  me- 
morial work  in  connection  with  improvement  in  that 
recently  stricken  city. 

A vigorous  address  on  the  improvements  carried 
out  at  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.,  was  made  by  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Meres,  who  has  been  the  moving  spirit  in  making  the 
desert  “blossom  as  the  rose”  in  that  semi-tropical  lo- 
cality. She  demonstrated  that  improvement  and 
beauty  were  possible  of  accomplishment  even  where 
the  population  was  of  so  different  characteristics.  It 
had  taken  years  of  effort,  but  the  school  house  and 
the  cemetery  would  contrast  favorably  with  any  in  the 
country. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  short  papers 
and  addresses.  Mr.  E.  L.  Shuey,  Dayton,  O.,  opened 
the  session  and  spoke  of  the  improvements  of  home 
grounds.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Starr  Cadwallader, 
Cleveland,  O.,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Moulton,  gave  a very  interesting  account  of  the  work 
of  the  Cleveland  Home  Gardening  Association  and 
the  Goodrich  Settlement.  He  detailed  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  the  movement  and  gave  details  of  the  success 
attending  the  work  in  the  public  schools.  Penny  pack- 
ages of  easily  grown  flowering  annuals  were  sold  to 
such  pupils  as  desired  to  purchase  them,  the  packages 
being  made  up  by  the  promoters  from  wholesale  pur- 
chases, and  comprising  some  nice  varieties.  The 
teachers  were  also  induced  to  give  short  talks  just 
about  planting  time  upon  preparation  of  soil,  effects 
of  rain  and  sunshine  and  proper  care  and  attention 
necessary.  The  scheme  was  an  eminent  success, 
48,866  packages  having  been  sold  to  the  children,  and 
the  sales  covered  all  the  expenses.  Reports  of  the 
work  of  the  children  were  secured  and  were  very 
gratifying,  moreover,  and  the  good  did  not  end  with 
the  children,  but  many  institutions  were  supplied  with 
flowers  by  the  interested  little  home  gardeners.  The 
influence  of  the  undertaking  was  such  that  on  a sug- 
gestion being  made  that  the  park  authorities  might 
keep  up  the  interest  by  planting  certain  squares  with 
early  blooming  bulbs,  these  officials  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced and  the  great  work  begun  in  1900,  is  bear- 
ing more  fruit  this  current  year.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  which  followed  it  was  admitted  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  free  seeds  did  not  meet  with  results  like 
the  above,  and  that  a small  charge  was  exhilarating. 
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It  was  also  agreed  that  quite  an  influence  had  been 
manifested  by  the  parents  of  the  children  active  in  the 
work. 

“The  Influence  of  Neighborhood  Improvement  As- 
sociations in  the  Embellishment  of  Cities,”  was  given 
in  the  form  of  a paper  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Coring,  ex- 
president American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Associa- 
tion. It  touched  upon  what  such  an  association  can 
do  in  a practical  advisory  way  in  the  direction  of  se- 
lecting, planting  and  caring  for  trees,  shrubs  and 
other  planting  material,  and  also  in  creating  sentiment 
toward  the  establishment  of  the  important  public 
beauty  spots  and  other  features  of  embellishment 
which  the  times  demand. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Earle,  Detroit,  Mich.,  president  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen,  followed  with  an  ad- 
dress on  “Better  Highways.”  Being  a representative 
of  his  district  he  touched  upon  the  political  view  of 
the  question,  and  also  offered  a number  of  sugges- 
tions upon  methods  of  improving  our  country  roads, 
among  them  the  employment  of  convicts  from  our 
state  prisons.  He  expatiated  upon  the  value  of  good 
roads  and  their  necessity  and  denounced  present  con- 
ditions which  were  unworthy  of  our  communities. 

Prof.  John  Craig,  Cornell  University,  talked  upon 
“University  Extension  in  Its  Relation  to  Civic  Im- 
provement,” in  the  course  of  which  he  spoke  very  en- 
couragingly of  the  work  of  the  association.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  William  Scott,  superintendent  of 
floriculture  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  in  a pa- 
per on  the  “Relation  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
to  the  Public  Beauty  Movement.”  Mr.  Scott’s  paper 
was  among  the  most  practical  presented  to  the  Con- 
vention. He  described  his  methods  of  producing  the 
splendid  effects  seen  on  the  grounds,  and  giving  many 
details  of  a useful  nature  on  general  principles,  he 
suggested  how  such  results  could  be  obtained  else- 
where, and  how  the  horticultural  efforts  impressed 
themselves  upon  the  mind  and  influenced  it  in  all  the 
future.  Mr.  Scott’s  work  was  pronounced  to  be  one 
of  the  most  educational  and  farthest  reaching  lessons 
of  the  Pan-American. 

“How  a Village  Was  Improved”  was  the  last  ad- 
dress of  the  afternoon,  and  was  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Bolton,  mayor  of  East  Cleveland,  O.  Mr.  Bolton  was 
a vigorous  speaker  and  gave  a graphic  description  of 
the  work  of  public  improvement  in  his  city,  and  the 
means  he  had  encouraged  to  fight  the  aggressive  ten- 
dencies of  franchise-grabbing  corporations. 

The  evening  session  was  open  to  the  general  pub- 
lic and  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann, 
whose  name  is  now  a household  word  in  connection 
with  his  recent  splendid  surgical  operation  on  Presi- 
dent McKinley  after  the  attempted  assassination  at 
Buffalo.  The  feature  of  the  evening  was  a stereopti- 
con  lecture  by  Prof.  Charles  Zueblin,  of  the  University 


’1'  of  Chicago,  on  “The  Rennaisance  of  Civic  Beauty.’' 
The  series  of  beautiful  views  expressly  illustrated  the 
principles  conveyed  in  the  lecture,  and  chiefly  demon- 
strated the  harmony  which  existed  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  older  cities,  and  which  must  be  incorporated  to 
an  appropriate  extent  in  our  efforts  at  modern  city 
embellishment. 

The  morning  of  Wednesday,  August  14,  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  formal  business  of  the  convention,  the 
president  opening  the  proceeding  by  a brief  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  movement.  He  referred  to  the 
fact  that  100  years  ago,  only  one  family,  that  of  Wash- 
ington-Curtis  was  known  to  possess  $500,000,  and  he 
contrasted  this  with  present  conditions.  Briefly  re- 
ferring to  the  great  exhibitions  of  the  country  and 
their  effect  upon  our  development,  he  suggested  the 
educational  value  of  this  association  and  the  wonder- 
ful good  it  will  secure  to  the  country.  He  urged  the 
delegates  to  stand  firmly  by  the  work  and  success  was 
certain.  A brief  verbal  report  was  made  by  Miss 
Jessie  M.  Good,  Springfield,  O.,  the  organizer,  whose 
duties  have  consisted  of  distributing  literature  and 
taking  the  platform  in  the  west  and  northwest  in  be- 
half of  the  movement.  The  report  of  the  correspond- 
ing secretary  followed,  which  gave  in  considerable  de- 
tail the  work  of  the  organization  since  its  inception, 
and  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  inadequate  re- 
turns for  the  amount  of  labor  and  means  expended, 
the  report  was  of  unusual  promise.  It  concluded  as 
follows : “Beyond  question,  the  civic  beauty  move- 
ment is  in  line  with  the  dominant  thought  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  The  League  has  most  magnificent  op- 
portunities, and  its  vigorous  promotion  should  be  in- 
sured by  the  co-operation  of  all  those  who  wish  to  see 
our  country  take  advantage  of  its  splendid  possibil- 
ities.” 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  receipts  of 
$1,132.73,  and  expenditures  of  $1,130.13,  but  it  was 
announced  that  a debt  of  $900  incurred  for  printing, 
organizing  and  secretary’s  services,  funds  for  which 
had  been  advanced  by  certain  of  the  officers  remained 
to  be  satisfied. 

Certain  changes  in  the  constitution  with  a view  to 
facilitating  business,  changing  name  as  announced  in 
the  opening  paragraph  of  this  writing,  and  providing 
more  funds  by  an  increase  of  dues  were  passed. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : President, 
Charles  Zueblin,  University  of  Chicago ; first  vice- 
president,  E.  L.  Shuey,  Dayton,  O. ; second  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Conde  Hamlin,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ; third  vice- 
president,  Henry  Metcalfe,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. ; treas- 
urer, W.  H.  Moulton,  Cleveland,  O. ; corresponding 
secretary,  E.  G.  Routzahn,  Dayton,  O. ; recording  sec- 
retary, Chas.  M.  Robinson,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; or- 
ganizer, Miss  Jessie  M.  Good,  Springfield,  O..  The 
foregoing  officers  together  with  the  following,  form 
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the  executive  board : Albert  Kelsey,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Chas.  M.  Loring,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  H.  B. 
Beck,  Austin,  Tex.;  Frank  Chapin  Bray,  Cleveland, 
O. ; John  L.  Zimmerman,  Springfield,  O. ; Miss  Mira 
Loyd  Dock,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ; D.  J.  Thomas,  Spring- 
field,  O. 

Prof.  Zueblin  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  honor  be- 
stowed upon  him  and  promised  all  the  assistance  he 
could  possibly  command  to  the  cause.  Upon  being 
called  upon  for  remarks  Mr.  Loring  explained  the 
position  of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Asso- 
ciation on  the  question  of  affiliation  of  the  two  associa- 
tions, expressing  the  desirability  of  such  an  union. 
Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall,  president  of  the  Woman’s  Aux- 
iliary of  the  above  association,  also  urged  affiliation  on 
the  grounds  that  the  League  was  so  organized  as  to  be 
better  able  to  carry  the  work  on  to  the  masses.  She 
described  her  interesting  trip  over  some  700  miles  of 
Chicago’s  streets  in  her  work  as  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Tribune  for  gardens  and  flowers,  and  spoke  of 
many  beauty  spots  she  had  seen  even  in  the  “Ghetto” 
and  similar  localities.  Several  speakers  advocated  the 
affiliation  of  associations,  and  Mr.  Kelsey  suggested 
inviting  allied  societies  to  hold  joint  meetings  in  fu- 
ture. Quite  a discussion  was  held  on  this  subject  of 
affiliation,  the  plan  being  generally  warmly  seconded, 
and  it  was  advocated  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
get  representative  business  men  interested  in  the  work. 

A committee  was  afterwards  appointed  to  confer 
with  committee  of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor 
Art  Association  on  the  subject  of  the  union  of  the 
two  associations. 

Invitations  for  the  next  annual  convention  were  re- 
ceived from  St.  Paul,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Detroit, 
•and  Chautauqua  and  were  referred  to  the  executive 
board. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  convention 
the  following  have  special  general  interest: 

Resolved,  That  this  League  cooperate  with  State  Forestry- 
Associations  and  other  organizations  in  their  efforts  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  forest  reservations. 

Whereas,  The  improvement  of  towns  and  cities,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  convention,  is  a subject  of  widely  recog- 
nized importance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  Civic  improvements  of  a public  and  permanent 
character  must  soon  transform  many  communities,  reflecting 
“man  in  his  full  twentieth  century  development,  exhibiting  not 
alone  his  material,  but  his  social  advancement,”  in  a most 
conspicuous  manner;  and 

Whereas,  Municipal  art  and  the  science  of  modern  city 
making  has  formed  the  subject  of  a department  exhibit  at 
three  international  expositions  abroad,  therefore  be  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  League  for  Civic  Improve- 
ment, in  annual  convention  assembled,  petitions  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  to  make  pro- 
vision for  an  exhibit  -which  shall  have  this  characteristic. 

An  invitation  having  been  accepted  from  Dr.  Mann 
to  accompany  him  on  a drive  through  the  parks  and 
boulevards  of  Buffalo,  the  afternoon  was  thus  delight- 


fully spent.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  avenue  as  a 
residence  street  in  the  country  than  Delaware  avenue, 
with  its  wonderful  display  of  ivy-covered  residences 
and  otherwise  beautiful  houses  and  the  parks  are  of 
exceptional  interest  also.  Of  especial  interest  were  the 
new  playground  in  the  Italian  district,  provided  with 
a full  equipment  of  gymnastic  paraphernalia,  and  the 
extensive  and  attractive  wading  pool  in  Humboldt 
Park.  This  shallow  lake  of  considerable  area  is  sur- 
rounded with  formal  bedding  and  is  as  pretty  a picture 
as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

The  evening  and  last  session  in  Buffalo  was  given 
to  a lecture  entitled,  “The  City  of  the  Future,”  by 
Mr.  Albert  H.  Kelsey,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of 
the  Architectural  League  of  America.  It  was  illus- 
trated by  numerous  stereopticon  views  from  original 
drawings  and  photographs,  and  was  a presentation  of 
what  the  lecturer  believes  should  be  the  salient  features 
of  the  city  of  the  future — with  designs  for  carrying 
them  into  effect.  It  was  treated  in  an  original  and 
forceful  manner. 

The  last  day  of  the  convention  was  spent  at  Chau- 
tauqua, where  the  opportunity  offered  to  test  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  work  of  the  League,  and  although  other 
attractive  features  tended  to  reduce  the  attendance  on 
the  program  arranged,  several  hundreds  proved  by 
their  presence  and  participation  in  the  proceedings 
that  improvement  work  is  an  uppermost  topic  in  our 
general  intelligence.  The  first  session  was  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  how  to  make  use  of  the  children  in  the 
effort  to  improve  our  surroundings,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  E.  G.  Routzahn,  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  League.  He  related  his  experience  con- 
nected with  the  work  among  children  and  invited  dis- 
cussion and  experience  from  the  audience,  which  was 
fully  responded  to  and  a profitable  hour  spent.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  bemg  that  much  help  can  be  thus 
obtained  and  a strong  influence  exerted  to  maintain 
activity. 

A lecture  was  next  in  order  by  Prof.  Charles  Zueb- 
lin, president  of  the  League,  on  “Public  Beauty,”  and 
for  an  hour  he  held  his  audience  deeply  attentive  to  an 
eloquent  exposition  of  what  comprised  public  beauty, 
and  the  relations  of  the  citizens  to  the  subject.  The 
lecture  was  a profound  appeal  from  both  the  aesthetic 
and  practical  standpoints  to  the  latent  pride  of  the  peo- 
ple with  a view  to  develop  a permanent  sentiment  to- 
wards city  embellishment  and  care.  It  was  well  re- 
ceived and  was  a striking  feature  of  the  convention. 

Miss  Jessie  M.  Good,  the  national  organizer,  who 
has  been  a most  efficient  and  active  worker  in  the 
cause,  treated  the  subject,  “The  How  of  Improvement 
Work — Means  and  Methods,”  and  in  the  evening  Mr. 
Edwin  L.  Shuey,  in  a stereopticon  lecture  described 
“Practical  Efforts  for  Home  Improvement.”  Un- 
doubtedly the  day  at  Chautauqua  made  a successful 
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close  to  a very  active  and  instructive  convention,  and 
its  influence  is  sure  to  be  far  reaching. 

The  thanks  of  all  interested  are  unquestionably  due. 


to  the  late  officers  of  the  League  to  whose  indefatigable 
exertions  are  due,  in  large  measure,  the  increasing  in- 
terest in  the  Improvement  Society  work. 


VIEW  FROM  INSIDE  THE  GROUNDS. 


VIEW  FROM  OUTSIDE  THE  GATEWAY. 


OFFICE  BUILDING,  WOOD. 
WARD  LAWN  CEME. 
TERY,  DETROIT, 
MICH, 

The  office  building  at  Wood- 
ward Lawn  cemetery,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  shown  in  our  illustration, 
is  an  interesting  example  of  cem- 
etery architecture  in  design,  con- 
struction and  economy  of  cost. 

It  is  a frame  cottage  with  an 
exterior  paneling  of  adamant 
plaster,  which  has  successfully 
withstood  the  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  of  winter.  The  in- 
terior is  finished  in  Georgia  pine, 
and  is  divided  into  a waiting 
room,  a general  and  a private  of- 
fice, with  the  necessary  closets, 
toilet  room  and  fireproof  vault. 
The  offices  are  well  lighted,  fitted 
with  modern  office  furniture  and 
heated  by  a furnace.  The  attic 
is  used  as  a storage  room.  Th.c 
building  stands  just  inside  the 
cemetery  gates,  and  is  well  set 
off  by  shrubbery  and  trees.  The 
entire  cost  was  about  $1,200. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY, 

THE  WORK  OF  FOREIGN  ORGANIZATIONS, 

Improvement  workers  may  derive  great  benefit  from 
a careful  survey  of  the  undertakings  of  various  foreign 
organizations.  Consideration  of  the  means  they  have 
used  and  of  the  work  they  have  accomplished  should 
be  suggestive  and  helpful  here,  for,  while  the  condi- 
tions are  essentially  different  in  various  countries,  and 


in  hand,  but  its  advanced  stage  is  due  to  the  vigor 
rather  than  to  the  length  of  duration  of  the  work,  for 
one  is  rather  surprised  to  find  that  the  most  of  it  has 
been  accomplished  within  a generation.  Indeed,  most 
of  the  founders  of  present  active  foreign  organizations 
are  said  to  be  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  results  >'>f 
their  foresight.  Regulations  regarding  the  pollution 
of  streams  and  unsightly  dumping  on  their  banks  have 
only  been  in  force  in  England  for  about  twenty-five 
years,  yet  the  changes  wrought  are  manifest  to  even 
the  casual  visitor,  and  no  measure  has  done  more  for 
the  health  of  the  people  or  added  so  materially  to  the 
appearance  of  the  country. 


ST.  BTASIEN,  black  FOREST,  GERMANY. 

A typical  German Cur,”  .showing- hotel,  church  and  cotton  mills.  This  is  quite  a fashionable  resort  and  also  a factory  and  lumber  town.  It  is 
surrounded  by  almost  pure  spruce  forests,  all  of  the  younger  growth  ha-i-ing  been  planted,  as  tha  region  is  under  control  of  the 
admirable  forestry  laws  in  force  throughout  the  Black  Forest  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 


the  means  employed  must  vary,  the  results  desired  are 
practically  the  same  over  all  the  world. 

These,  in  a large  sense,  are  first,  wholesome  sur- 
roundings ; second,  accessibility ; third,  the  opportunity 
for  healthful  rest  and  recreation ; fourth,  neatness  of 
aspect;  and  fifth,  the  preservation  and  creation  of 
beauty. 

Abroad,  the  share  taken  by  such  organizations  in 
work  involved  in  the  first  proposition  includes  (a)  at- 
tention to  the  disposition  of  garbage,  (b)  the  control 
of  dumping,  and  (c)  the  protection  of  running  streams. 

In  most  foreign  countries  work  of  this  sort  is  well 


In  England  and  in  Germany  clean  streets,  good 
roads,  neat  fences,  the  absence  of  unsightly  and  un- 
savory rubbish  heaps,  attractive  bridges,  and  charm- 
ingly treated  river  banks  are  the  rule.  They  are  so 
universal  that  travelers  get  the  impression  that  the  ex- 
cellent condition  is  wholly  due  to  the  “government,” 
but  American  improvement  organizations  should  find 
much  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  investigation 
shows  the  advanced  state  of  foreign  civics  to  be  in 
most  cases  originally  due  to  the  efforts  of  public  spir- 
ited citizens  through  very  much  the  same  channels  now 
in  vogue  in  this  country.  It  is  really  inspiring  to  know 
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that  while  in  England  and  in  Germany  one  now  passes 
from  neatly  kept  streets  directly  to  well  kept  country 
roads,  things  used  to  be  just  the  same  across  the  water 
as  with  us  to-day  in  these  respects. 

To  reach  similar  ends  we  have  only  to  be  up  and 
doing.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  rising  generation  on  the  desirability  of  better 
things,  and  specifically  on  the  heathenish  methods  now' 
generally  practiced  by  those  who  claim  to  have  civiliza- 
tion and  even  “culture.” 

Is  is  civilized  to  walk  along  a pavement  leaving  a 
trail  of  apple  cores,  banana  and  grape  skins,  and  filthy 
expectoration  in  one’s  wake  ? Is  it  even  common 
decency  to  so  pollute  the  path  and  endanger  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  those  who  must  come  after  ? Is  it  not,  in 
fact,  only  another  form  of  “after  us  the  deluge”  spirit 
which  the  present  generation  vehemently  deplores  in 
notorious  members  of  a gcneraticn  past  and  gone? 


By  sliming  the  path  and  poisoning  the  air  of  con- 
temporaneous travelers  along  the  path  of  life,  one  is 
certainly  doing  one’s  best  to  make  the  world  a dis- 
agreeable place  and  to  people  it  with  a miserable,  halt- 
ing, hacking,  coughing  multitude.  These  are  not  over- 
drawn conclusions.  People  do  break  bones  and  even 
become  paralyzed  by  falling  over  the  non-convention- 
alized  patterns  spread  over  pavements  by  selfish,  self- 
centered  people ; and  science  has  decided  that  the 
spread  of  the  national  disease,  consumption,  is  largely 
due  to  the  wholesale  distribution  of  germs  through  the 
“freedom  of  spitting”  of  the  great  American  public. 
A habit  that  is  so  filthy,  so  thoroughly  disgusting,  and 
such  an  infringement  of  the  laws  of  common  decency, 
that  its  practice  on  public  pavements,  in  cars,  corridors. 


vestibules,  churches,  and  public  buildings  in  general, 
should  be  sufficient  to  bar  those  who  practice  it  from 
reasonably  polite  society.  As  for  the  remotest  claims 
to  culture — but  words  fail.  To  properly  express  a 
skirt  wearer’s  opinion  on  this  subject  clearly  involves 
impropriety.  Only  a man,  or  the  free  use  of  a carefully 
chosen  Swedish  vocabulary  could  equal  the  emer- 
gency. 

After  wholesome  surroundings,  the  next  question  in 
importance  would  seem  to  be  streets  and  roads  so  good 
that  all  the  people  of  every  community  may  readily  get 
about.  Places  of  business,  pleasure  and  beauty  should 
be  made  accessible,  otherwise  they  are  unavailable  and 
might  about  as  well  be  non-existent. 

The  ordinary  country  roads  of  England  are  said  to 
compare  favorably  with  our  Park  roads,  and  roadside 
paths  (several  inches  higher  than  the  road  beds)  are 
maintained  along  many  of  them,  especially  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  towns  and  villages.  These 
are  frequently  shaded  by  trees  ®r 
by  the  justly  celebrated  “hedge- 
rows” which  are  kept  in  order  on 
the  outer  side  by  the  authorities, 
who  also  place  seats  at  intervals 
along  the  paths.  In  the  Black  For- 
c«t  of  Germany,  the  great  Scwarz- 
wald  Verein,  a large  and  active  im- 
provement society,  which  was 
“founded  in  1864  by  sixty-six 
members  and  which  now  numbers 
about  3,500,  chiefly  business  men 
and  officials,”  cares  for  roads,  sur- 
veys routes  to  inaccessible  attrac- 
tions, furnishes  seats  or  little  shel- 
tering buildings  at  points  that  con- 
trol fine  views,  sets  up  finger  posts 
to  guide  visitors,  and  even  indicates 
by  color  marks  the  character  of 
ascents  to  such  coigns  of  van- 
tage. In  short,  it  concerns  itself 
with  the  material  and  the  aes- 
thetic sides  of  tourist  life,  for  the  material  advancement 
of  its  own  practical  advantage.  It  makes  beauty  pay 
dividends. 

Miss  Dock,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  whom  we  are 
under  obligations  for  facts  about  foreign  societies, 
through  her  pamphlet  “A  Summer’s  Work  Abroad”, 
which  appeared  as  Bulletin  No.  62  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  says  of  such  places  in  the 
Black  Forest  region  as  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  that  it  is  “hopeless  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  fresh  cleanliness  and  beauty  of  the  little  mountain 
villages  with  their  net-work  of  irrigating  ditches,  smil- 
ing meadows,  and  good  roads  and  paths.” 

The  Appalachian  Society  of  New  England  has  done 
similar  work  in  this  country,  and  there  is  plenty  of 


KRONENBRUCKE,  OR  CROWN  BRIDGE,  FREIBERGLOZ. 

A fine  object  lesson  for  residents  of  river  towns  in  this  country,  as  it  shows  shaded  roads  and 
paths  (country  roads  and  paths  as  this  is  not  in  a park  , turfed  river  banks,  a splendid 
avenue  of  trees  and  a substantial  and  attractive  bridjre. 
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NIEDERMUHIvENrOR^I.O\VER  MIEL,  IN  ALBTHAE. 

Niedermuhlen  is  said  by  Miss  Dock,  who  visited  all  the  places  slu)wn  in  these  views,  to  be  very  like 
some  Pennsylvania  towns  in  respect  to  location,  scenery  and  opportunities  for  the  advantag^e- 
ous  application  of  scientilic  forestry  and  improvement  work.  Note  the  charminjf  effect 
of  the  well  kept  and  planted  river  banks  as  seen  in  a jrlimpse  in  the  forejyround. 


work  that  corresponds  in  a way 
with  it,  to  be  done  in  every  com- 
munity. To  appreciate,  open  up, 
and  take  steps  to  preserve  and 
mako  known  every  bit  of  ground 
possessing  natural  beauty,  or 
historic  and  traditional  interest 
in  a neighborhood  is  to  add  ma- 
terial value  to  surrounding  prop- 
erty, increase  the  dignity  of  a 
community  and  add  interest  to 
tke  life  of  each  resident.  Our 
country  abounds  in  such  places 
and  objects,  which  for  the  mo*st 
part  are  being  neglected  and 
gradually  forgotten.  Material- 
ists should  be  the  first  to  consid- 
er such  matters,  for  they  tend  to 
produce  that  most  materialistic 
substance — money. 

Everyone  prefers  to  live 
in  a place  that  offers  mate- 
rial advantages;  likewise 
everyone  wishes  to  invest  in 
property  that  will  advance  in  value,  and  both  of  these 
interests  are  fostered  by  improvement  work.  This  is 
so  well  understood  abroad  that  business  and  profes- 
sional and  moneyed  men  are  its  staunchest  supporters. 
They  are  the  men  to  interest  in  it  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  all  other  classes.  No  one  is  too  great  or  too 
humble  to  be  overlooked.  Each  can  add  his  mite  to  the 
grand  total  of  results.  These  observations  apply  to 


and  really  include  the  other  points  enumerated.  Each 
is,  indeed,  but  a small  part  of  all  the  rest.  All  are 
involved  and  all  are  fundamental. 

The  work  of  such  foreign  societies  as  the  Black 
Eorest  Association  in  Germany  and  the  Leamington 
Association  in  England  should  serve  to  arouse  a spirit 
of  emulation  among  xAmerican  improvement  organiza- 
tions. Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


MEMORIAL  ARCHWAY. 

The  Losey  Memorial 
Archway,  designed  by 
Schick  & Roth,  architects. 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  is  a fit- 
ting monument  to  the  late 
E.  E.  Losey,  of  that  city. 
Mr.  Losey  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
city  and  particularly  in  the 
local  cemetery  at  the  en- 
trance to  which  the  monu- 
ment is  to  stand.  The  struc- 
ture will  be  built  of  Wis- 
consin stone ; its  principal 
dimensions  are  as  follows : 
Height  22  feet  6 inches, 
width  36  feet.  Central  arch 
14  feet,  side  arches  5 feet. 
The  money  to  defray  the 
cost  of  erecting  the  memo- 
rial was  raised  by  public 
subscription.  It  will  cost 
about  $6,000. 
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GARDEN  PLANIS-THEIR  GEOGRAPHY— LXIX. 


EUPHORBI  ALES— Continued. 


BUXUS  AND  CROTON  ALLIANCE. 

Buxiis  has  twenty  species  and  a number  of  varie- 
ties in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  South  Africa,  and 
Madagascar.  “Boxwoods”  are  hardy  to  the  lower 
lakes,  beyond  which  they  soon  become  tender.  B. 
sempervirous  has  perhaps  a score  of  varieties,  tree 
like,  and  dwarf,  some  of  them  prettily  variegated. 
Used  in  good  proportion  they  are  quite  effective.  B. 
Wallichiana  is  a good  sized  Himalayan  tree.  B.  Bal- 
earica  also  grows  to  a good  size  in  suitable  climates.  B. 
Japonica,  B.  microphylla,  and  B.  Harlandi,  are  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  kinds.  Most  of  the  boxwoods  do 
well  under  the  shade  of  the  lighter  trees,  and  in  heavy 
soils.  B.  Macowani  is  a South  African  tree  of  from 
forty  to  eighty  feet,  with  a trunk  diameter  up  to  three 
and  one-half  or  four  feet.  It  should  be  tried  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  common  vars.  planted  on  a sloping  bank 
would  form  a fine  background  for  castor  oil  plants, 
Phyllanthus,  and  low  Euphorbia. 


BUXUS  SEMPERVIRENS  SUFFRU TICOSA. 


Pachysandra  has  two  species,  procumbens,  a na- 
tive of  the  southern  Alleghanies,  and  the  Japanese  P. 
terminalis,  with  variegated  leaves.  Both  are  excel- 
ent  dwarf  evergreens,  and  work  in  excellently  as  cov- 
ering plants  among  boxwoods. 

Phyllanthus  has  480  species  scattered  over  the 
world,  many  of  them  humble  enough.  A few  of  the 
tropical  shrubs  with  pink  and  white  variegated  foliage 
are  among  the  most  handsome  of  summer  bedding 
plants.  It  is  best  to  use  them  when  two  or  three  years 
old.  They  are  not  quite  easy  to  propagate  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  and  consequently  are  uncommon,  but 
root  cuttings  with  bottom  heat  in  spring  strike  very 
well.  They  grow  well,  lift  easily  and  are  clean. 


Aleurites  in  three  species  are  natives  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  Japan.  They  are  among  those  which  form 
corollas.  A species  called  A.  “Moluccana”  is  in  south 
California  gardens. 

Croton  has  530  species  in  warm  and  temperate 
regions  other  than  Europe.  Those  who  desire  to  know 
a Croton  should  ask  a local  botanist  to  show  them  C. 
capitatus,  a native  from  New  Jersey  southward  and 
westward.  Along  the  Mexican  border  there  are  a 
score  of  species.  Most  of  them  are  perennial  or  annual 
herbs ; some  are  pubescent  shrubs.  C.  Tiglium  is  the 
croton-oil  plant.  C.  rosmarinifolius  is  an  Australian 
species. 

Codiaeiini  has  but  three  or  four  species  at  most 
and  these  are  from  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  Tropical 
Australia  and  neighboring  Pacific  islands.  In  Ceylon 
and  eastward  C.  variegatum  and  its  varieties  are  used 
as  hedges,  but  not  on  the  mountains.  From  tropical 
gardens  quite  a number  of  varieties  have  been  received 
in  Europe  from  time  to  time,  beginning  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  with  such  forms  as  crispus,  medius, 
and  pictus.  Then  besides  these  natural  variations  they 
have  been  hybridized  until  now  there  is  practically  no 
end  to  their  forms 'of  leaf  and  coloring.  They  are  won- 
derfully beautiful,  stand  the  sun  perfectly  in  all  places 
I have  seen,  and  sometimes  stand  through  the  winters 
in  extreme  south  Florida,  but  at  the  north  can  only  be 
effectively  used  by  such  parks,  cemeteries,  or  individ- 
uals as  can  afford  to  house  them  during  winter  in 
tropical  plant  houses.  They  are  subject  to  insects  in 
such  places  and  require  skilful  propagation  and  care, 
but  given  these  conditions  they  form  exceedingly  ef- 
fective beds  during  the  warmest  summer  months,  and 
are  very  appropriate  accompaniments  of  fine  sculpture 


CODIAEUM,  VAR.MACUUATUM  KATONII. 


or  achitecture.  It  is  best  to  use  good  sized  plants 
thickly,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  When  lifting  time 
comes  let  the  Codiaeums  be  among  the  first  to  receive 
attention,  for  if  they  become  chilled  they  cannot  be 
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recovered  to  full  beauty.  Ornamental  Florists  and 
Horticulturists  persist  in  calling  them  “Crotons,”  they 
don’t  seem  able  to  master  dipthongs.  It  is  not  uncom- 


BED  OE  CODIAEUMS,  IN  + VARIETIES, 

Girard  College,  Philadelphia. 

From  Gardening. 

mon  at  the  flower  shows  for  private  gardeners  to 
label  the  older  varieties  properly,  but  the  newer  florists 
kinds,  never.  James  Macpherson. 


HORTICULTURAL  NOTES. 

Cupressus  Alumi  is  a variety  of  Law'soniana  having- 
steel-blue  foliage  of  much  beauty.  The  common  form, 
as  well  as  its- several  varieties,  are  hardy  about  Phila- 
delphia. 

Bag  worms  are  terribly  destructive,  soon  stripping 
whatever  tree  or  shrub  they  attack.  Paris  green  will 
fix  them,  but  hand-picking  is  often  as  good. 

If  you  have  a damp  place  where  some  shrub  is  want- 
ed, plant  there  an  Azalea  viscosa  or  Clethra  alnifolia, 
both  of  which  love  just  such  a spot. 

The  common  marsh-mallow.  Hibiscus  Moscheutos, 
is  just  the  plant  for  some  low  ground,  too  wet  for  many 
things.  Set  it  there,  both  the  pink  and  the  white  one. 
The  flowers  are  more  lasting  and  produce  more  abund- 
antly when  the  plants  are  in  a wet  place. 

Magnolias  are  not  difficult  to  raise  from  seeds.  The 
seeds  ripen  in  September.  If  washed  free  of  pulp  and 
then  placed  in  slightly  damp  soil,  and  be  kept  in  a cool 
place  till  spring,  it  is  correct  treatment.  Sow  in  boxes, 
in  greenhouse,  in  March,  or  in  the  open  ground  in 
April. 

A few  early  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  forsytheas, 
Deutzias  Weigelas,  snowballs  and  flowering  almonds 
potted  now  and  kept  in  good  condition  will  make  excel- 
lent subjects  for  forcing  in  winter.  Many  florists  use 
them  in  this  way. 

September  is  a good  month  for  the  transplanting 
and  dividing  of  herbaceous  plants.  They  become  well 
established  before  winter,  giving  a good  show  of  flow- 
ers the  following  spring.  Paeonias  disturbed  in  spring 
rarely  flower  the  same  season. 


Stuartias  are  rare  and  beautiful  shrubs.  The  species 
pentagyna  is  rather  hardier  than  the  other,  Virginica, 
though  the  latter  has  the  prettier  flowers,  the  base  of 
purple  stamens  contrasting  with  the  white  petals. 

Evergreens  can  be  planted  safely  now  wherever  the 
ground  is  in  moist  condition  or  can  be  made  and  kept 
so.  Even  deciduous  things,  stripped  of  their  leaves,  do 
very  well  set  out  now,  better  than  do  those  planted 
later. 

Crape  myrtle,  Lagerstroemia,  is  not  uncommon  on 
lawns,  but  many  more  could  be  used.  They  bloom  pro- 
fusely during  August.  About  Philadelphia  they  live 
out  all  winter  after  getting  of  some  size,  but  the  general 
plan  is  to  winter  them  in  a cellar. 

The  Verbena  shrub,  Caryopteris,  makes  a fine  dis- 
play with  its  numerous  blue  flowers  during  September. 
It  is  of  a half  shrubby  nature,  dying  back  aliout  one- 
half  every  winter.  But  this  makes  it  bloom  the  better. 

The  various  golden  and  red  colored  barked  trees 
and  shrubs  are  most  valuable  for  winter  effect.  Such 
as  the  golden,  the  red  twigged  dogwood  and  the  yellow 
and  the  bronze  willow.  Many  of  these  take  on  the 
colors  when  winter  comes,  becoming  green  with  the  re- 
turn of  spring. 

One  of  the  showiest  of  all  veronicas  and  one  of  the 
best  of  August  flowering  perennials  is  Veronica  sub- 
sessilis,  also  known  as  V.  Hendersoni.  Its  large, 
showy  spikes  of  blue  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
abundance.  Give  it  a place ! 

The  beautiful  parasites  called  Indian  pipe,  Mono- 
tropa  uniflora  and  M.  Hypopytis,  are  annuals.  If  the 
decaying  pods  with  seeds  are  thrown  into  one's  woods 
these  curious  plants  may  be  introduced.  The  Hypo- 
pytis is  oftener  known  as  Pine  Sap  or  Bird’s  Nest  than 
Indian  Pipe,  but  in  these  parts  the  last  name  covers 
both  species. 

The  common  catalpa,  bignonioides,  forms  a tree  of 
rounded  outline,  with  lower  branches  sweeping  the 
ground,  displaying  its  grand  panicles  of  white  flowers 
to  great  advantage.  In  this  respect  it  is  better  than 
speciosa,  the  one  to  be  used  for  timber  purposes. 

Public  grounds  which  do  not  contain  specimens  of 
the  Sophora  Japonica  and  the  Aralia  spinosa,  should 
set  out  one  or  more  of  each.  Besides  being  handsome, 
they  flower  in  August,  the  month  in  which  but  few 
trees  do.  Plant  them  in  late  September. 

Cratagus  coccinea,  the  scarlet-fruited  thorn,  ripens 
its  haws  in  September.  They  are  very  large,  of  the 
size  of  small  crab  apples,  and  give  to  the  tree  a splendid 
appearance.  Usually  it  appears  but  as  a shrub,  but  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  them  twenty  feet  in  height. 
Rosa  microphylla  is  a valuable  sort,  bearing  its  lovelv 
white  flowers  later  in  the  season  than  most  other  kinds, 
and  having  shining  bright  green  leaves.  It  is  to  be 
seen  in  flower  through  July  and  August. 

Joseph  Meehan. 
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js^  ParK  Notes 


One  of  the  members  of  the  South  Park  Commission,  Chi- 
cago, has  sugc'ested  the  novel  plan  of  transforming  25 
acres  of  Jackson  Park,  the  former  site  of  the  World’s  Fair, 
into  an  orchard.  He  proposes  to  raise  apples,  grapes,  peaches, 
pears,  plums  and  cherries,  and  to  devote  a part  of  the  plot 
to  raising  experimental  fruits.  The  suggestion  is  regarded 
as  somewhat  impracticable,  but  will  be  considered  by  the 
commission  at  its  meeting  this  month.  A new  bridge  of  red 
granite  and  concrete  will  be  built  at  the  south  end  of  the 
wooded  island  in  Jackson  Park.  It  will  cost  $25,000,  and  is 
to  be  a copy  of  one  designed  by  Richardson  for  a Boston  park. 
* * * 

The  city  council  of  Topeka,  Kas.,  has  passed  a tax  levy  ordir 
nance  of  mill  for  park  purposes  in  spite  of  the  decision  of 
the  city  attorney  that  the  act  under  which  it  is  authorized  is 
unconstitutional.  The  Park  Commissioner  act,  passed  by  the 
legislature  in  1899  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  because 
it  is  special  legislation,  providing  for  cities  of  32,000  to  42,000 
inhabitants,  when  Topeka  is  the  only  city  in  the  state  of  that 
size.  This  is  the  first  levy  under  that  act,  the  appropriation 
for  parks  having  been  formerly  taken  from  the  general  im- 
provement fund. 

* 

In  a recent  opinion  of  the  city  attorney  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  that  official  has  decided  that  the  park  board  has  no 
power  to  make  contracts,  since  the  city’s  charter  vests  that 
power  solely  in  the  council.  The  charter  provides  that  the 
board  shall  have  power  to  appoint  and  remove  officers  and 
employes  of  its  department,  but  shall  only  perform  other 
duties  when  authorized  by  ordinance  of  the  city  council.  The 
section  of  the  organic  law  of  California  touching  this  matter 
reads  as  follows  : , 

“The  city  of  Los  Angeles  shall  not  be,  and  is  not  bound 
by  any  contract,  nor  in  any  way  liable  therein,  unless  the 
same  is  made  in  writing  by  order  of  the  council.” 

The  commissioners  are  much  displeased  with  this  provis- 
ion, as  they  believe  they  should  be  independent  in  their  de- 
partment, but  can  see  no  remedy  except  in  a revision  of  the 
charter. 

* * * 

The  new  board  of  commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park,  Chi- 
cago, has  presented  to  the  assessors  an  itemized  requisition 
for  $465,850  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  park  for  the  coming 
year.  Previous  boards  have  been  accustomed  to  ask  for  over 
$1,000,000  and  receive  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  sum,  but 
the  present  board  has  reduced  its  figures  to  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  park,  and  will  insist  on 
getting  all  of  it.  The  larger  items  in  the  estimate  are  as  fol- 
lows: Pay  roll,  $130,000;  sinking  fund,  $25,000;  interest 
on  shore  protection  fund,  $25,000;  power  house  addition  and 
new  machinery,  $75,000 ; roads,  $40,000 ; park  lawns,  $25,000 ; 
supplies,  $45,000;  repairing  of  board  walks  and  benches,  $15,- 
000;  fuel,  $13,500;  Zoo,  general  expenses,  and  replenishing, 
$10,000;  losses  and  cost  of  collection,  $15,000;  trees,  $3,000; 
greenhouse  repairs,  $2,500 ; bathing  beaches  $5,000. 

* * * 

The  public  parks  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  a total 
area  of  3,335  acres,  divided  into  25  distinct  tracts.  Rock 
Creek  Park,  embracing  1,605  acres,  is  the  largest  single  park, 
the  next  largest  being  Potomac  Park,  with  739  acres.  The 
Soldiers’  Home  Grounds  have  502  acres,  and  the  Zoological 
Park  170  acres.  The  monument  grounds  contain  78  acres, 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  grounds,  58.02  acres,  the  President’s 


Park  63.7  acres.  Executive  Mansion  Grounds,  18.5  acres,  and 
the  Capitol  Grounds  20  acres.  Besides  these  there  are  seven- 
teen small  parks  and  public  areas  aggregating  150  acres,  and 
302  smaller  reservations  comprising  407  acres. 

* * * 

The  Wachusett  mountain  state  reservation  commission, 
Worcester  county.  Mass.,  has  just  secured  options  on  900 
acres  of  land  to  be  added  to  the  reservation,  and  will  e.x- 
pend  $20,000  this  year  in  acquiring  it.  The  Wachusett  reser- 
vation at  present  embraces  560  acres,  which  is  controlled  and 
maintained  entirely  by  Worcester  county.  The  county  com- 
missioners are  authorized  to  levy  a part  of  the  tax  each  year 
P-sr  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  these  lands,  and  the 
reservation  commission  is  vested  with  powers  equal  to  those 
of  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  including  the  power 
to  condemn  land  for  park  purposes.  The  sum  raised  by  taxa- 
tion this  year  amounted  to  $7,500,  and  the  total  number  of 
acres  now  reserved  is  1,460.  The  act  creating  the  commis- 
sion gives  it  authority  to  take  as  much  as  3,000  acres,  and 
mraintain  it  on  behalf  of  the  common,wealth.  The  work  of 
improving  the  land  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  numbers  of 
visitors  are  being  attracted. 

^ 

Donations  of  land  to  cities  for  park  purposes  by  private 
individuals  are  reported  this  month  as  follows : 

Busines  men  and  property  owners  living  in  the  west  end 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  purchased  land  to  the  value  of 
$50,000,  and  will  build  a boulevard  to  be  known  as  Clifton 
boulevard,  and  present  it  to  the  city.  * * President  Barber, 
of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.,  will  present  to  the  town  of  Bar- 
berton, named  in  his  honor,  200  acres  of  land  to  be  used  as 
a public  park.  The  land  adjoins  the  site  for  a $250,000  man- 
sion which  he  is  to  build,  and  give  to  the  town  as  a hospital 
after  his  death.  The  estate  of  the  late  John  J.  McCracken 
has  presented  the  city  of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  with  a small 
triangular  park  in  the  center  of  the  city.  The  gift  is  nomi- 
nally to  the  Phil  Kearney  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  which  the  de- 
ceased was  a member.  * * The  first  park  ever  built  in 

Oklahoma  territory  has  just  been  dedicated  at  Oklahoma  City. 
It  is  a gift  from  Capt.  D.  F.  Stiles  and  Major  James  Geary, 
and  has  been  named  Stiles  Park.  Capt.  Stiles  was  the  mili- 
tary commander  there  in  the  early  days  of  the  territory. 

* * * 

Several  cities  are  making  preparations  to  establish  new 
parks,  as  follows : The  city  council  of  Wichita,  Kas.,  has 
met  in  special  session  and  ordered  the  mayor  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  for  a speoial  election  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  on  a $50,000  bond  issue  to  be  used  in  construct- 
ing a new  park.  The  site  embraces  ten  acres  of  land  along 
Chisholm  creek,  well  adapted  to  par’x  purposse.  * * Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  will  dedicate  its  first  park  October  15.  The 
planting  of  trees  donated  to  the  park  will  be  a feature  of 
the  occasion.  The  park  contains  40  acres.  * * East  St. 

Louis,  111.,  is  to  purchase  a new  park  of  150  acres,  just  north 
of  the  city  limits.  The  land  will  cost  $500  an  acre.  * * In 
response  to  a strong  popular  demand  from  citizens  of  the 
north  side,  the  park  commissioners  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  have 
advertisci-d  for  a tract  of  land  north  of  North  Ave.,  about 
40  acres  in  extent,  to  be  made  into  a park,  and  have  received 
offers  of  tracts  varying  in  size  from  eight  to  159  acres,  and 
in  price  from  $975  to  $'3,ooo  an  acre.  The  board  is  also 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  Coleman  estate  for  an 
addition  to  Kosciusko  Park.  The  property  has  been  offered 
to  the  city  for  $115,000,  but  the  commissioners  consider  this 
too  mucli  for  the  tract,  which  embraces  22  acres.  * * 

Baltimore,  Md.,  is  to  buy  seven  acres  of  land  for  a public 
park  at  a cost  of  $25,000.  The  tract  is  a part  of  the  Moale 
estate,  Moale’s  Point,  South  Baltimore. 
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The  commission  arranging  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
city  hall  in  Cleveland,  O.,  is  considering  the  old  Erie  street 
cemetery  as  a site  for  the  building.  They  have  asked  the  city 
law  department  to  report  on  the  legal  steps  involved  in  get- 
ting possession  of  the  property,  and  the  removal  of  the  bodies. 
The  cemetery  is  centrally  located,  and  the  business  district  is 
gradually  encroaching  upon  it.  It  is  very  old,  and  has  had 
a total  of  25,000  interments. 

* * * 

The  National  Cemetery,  the  military  burial  ground  at  the 
Presidio,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  rapidly  filling  up  as  a result 
of  the  frequent  deaths  due  to  the  late  war,  and  the  quarter- 
master’s department  is  already  seeking  a new  site.  There  are 
room  for  3,000  more  bodies,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  space 
will  be  filled  in  two  years.  The  National  Cemetery  was  laid 
out  in  1885  with  a territory  of  eight  and  one-half  acres,  but 
has  since  grown  to  fifteen  and  one-half  acres  with  a total  of 
3,250  interments.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  an  ordinance  for- 
bids further  burials  within  the  city  limits,  the  cemetery  will 
have  to  look  for  a site  outside  of  the  city. 

* * * 

The  Linden  and  Rosedale  Cemetery  has  just  been  opened 
at  Linden  Park,  N.  J.  The  site  is  naturally  adapted  to  ceme- 
tery purposes  in  both  surface  and  soil,  and  embraces  over  200 
acres  of  land.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railway,  14  miles  from  New  York  City,  from  where  it  ex- 
pects to  derive  much  of  its  patronage.  Modern  methods  of 
cemetery  management  will  be  in  force. 

* * * 

The  perpetual  care  fund  held  by  the  cemetery  commission- 
ers. Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  now  amounts  to  $2,330,  the  im- 
provement fund  to  $3,678.08,  and  the  ten  per  cent  fund  to 
$6,000.  The  latter  is  derived  from  the  laying  aside  of  ten  per 
cent  of  the  gross  receipts  to  be  used  in  caring  for  neglected 
graves,  repairing  streets,  buildings,  etc.  The  council  has  been 
asked  for  permission  to  consolidate  Valley  City  and  Oak  Hill 
cemeteries,  under  the  name  of  Oak  Hill.  As  soon  as  the  two 
cemeteries  are  consolidated,  the  commissioners  will  begin  a 
system  of  extensive  improvements. 

* * * 

The  Supervisors’  Committee  on  Finance,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has  granted  the  petition  of  the  Buffalo  Burial  Park  Associa- 
tion to  utilize  166  acres  of  land  7^4  miles  from  the  city  for 
cemetery  purposes.  The  board  has  elected  Mr.  Bellett  Law- 
son,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the  Paxtang  Cemetery,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
secretary  and  manager,  and  the  work  of  improvement  which 
contemplates  the  expenditure  of  $30,000  will  begin  at  once. 
The  grounds  are  conveniently  located,  being  accessible  from 
two  street  car  lines,  and  a paved  street,  Delaware  ave.,  from 
the  city.  The  land  is  slightly  rolling,  and  will  be  laid  out  on 
modern  plans. 

* * * 

In  the  case  of  the  Odd  Fellows’  and  Masonic  cemeteries 
against  the  city  of  San  Francisco  to  enjoin  the  city  from  en- 
forcing an  ordinance  prohibiting  burials  within  the  city  limits. 
Judge  Seawell  rendered  judgment  in  favor  of  the  city,  on  the 
ground  that  an  injunction  was  not  the  proper  means  of  re- 
dress, since  the  action  is  of  a quasi-criminal  nature.  The 
court  held  that  the  proper  course  for  the  cemeteries  was  to 
wait  until  an  arrest  had  been  made  for  the  violation  of  the 
act,  and  then  set  up  the  alleged  invalidity  of  the  ordinance 
as  a defense.  In  another  case  against  the  same  ordinance  in 


which  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  was  the  plaintiff.  Judge  Heb- 
bard  granted  a temporary  injunction  to  the  cemetery.  This 
case  has  not  yet  been  heard  upon  its  merits. 

* * * 

Cemetery  improvements  as  follows,  are  reported:  Mt. 
Hope  Cemetery,  North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  is  constructing  a 
new  office  building  and  tool  house.  Prairieville  Cemetery, 
Prairieville,  III,  will  purchase  additional  land  and  construct  a 
number  of  new  driveways  and  waks,  among  which  will  be  a 
nine-foot  driveway  extending  through  the  middle  of  the  ceme- 
tery and  circling  around  the  outside.  Park  Lake  Cemetery, 
Beverly,  Mass.,  will  build  an  artificial  lake,  300x100  feet,  encir- 
cled by  a ten-foot  walk  along  the  irregular  shore  line.  Wood- 
lawn  Cemetery,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  will  erect  a greenhouse  at  a 
cost  of  $500.  Rochester  Cemetery,  Topeka,  Kas.,  will  install 
a new  wateriworks  plant  at  a cost  of  $800. 

* * * 

The  story  of  regeneration  of  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Redwing, 
Minn.,  told  in  another  column,  should  encourage  citizens  and 
cemetery  officials  who  see  similar  conditions  in  their  own 
towns,  to  arise  to  herculean  efforts,  and  do  likewise.  A copy 
of  a local  paper  from  Redwing  gives  an  inkling  of  how  this 
improvement  was  brought  about.  It  contains  a well  written 
article  by  a prominent  citizen  urging  lot  owners  to  contribute 
to  the  cemetery  work  by  taking  advantage  of  the  perpetual 
care  provision,  or  pay  their  annual  assessments.  This  course 
can  not  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  other  communities.  Con- 
stant publicity  and  agitation  will  reform  many  a cemetery,  just 
as  it  reforms  people,  cities,  and  nations. 

* * * 

The  high  prices  of  burial  plots  in  the  older  cemeteries  of 
New  York  City  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a number  of 
rural  cemeteries  both  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  One  of 
the  largest  of  these  undertakings  is  the  purchase  by  William 
H.  Locke,  of  Manhattan,  of  1,700  acres  of  land  for  cemetery 
purposes  at  Pine  Lawn,  L.  I.  The  purchase  price  was  $60,000. 
ten  per  cent  of  which  was  paid  down,  and  ten  per  cent  to  be 
paid  annually.  The  land  has  been  re-conveyed  to  eight  differ- 
ent cemetery  associations,  as  the  law  forbids  the  establish- 
ment of  a cemetery  larger  than  200  acres.  The  tract  lies  in 
the  town  of  Babylon,  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  and  a sta- 
tion will  be  built  on  the  ground.  Many  prominent  under- 
takers of  New  York  are  said  to  be  behind  the  movement.  As 
the  newly  purchased  territory  cost  only  $35  per  acre,  charges 
will  be  much  lower  than  in  many  of  the  large  New  York 
cemeteries,  where  plots  8 by  8 feet  it  is  said  have  been  sold 
for  $300,  and  charges  of  $8  for  opening  a grave  are  common. 
* * * 

The  following  new  cemeteries  have  been  established: 
Twenty  citizens  of  Fayette  and  Howard  counties,  Missouri, 
have  purchased  50  acres  of  land  for  cemetery  purposes.  The 
price  paid  was  $i,575-  * * * The  city  surveyor  of  Marinette, 
Wis.,  is  engaged  in  surveying  and  plotting  a new  catholic 
cemetery  to  cover  an  area  of  about  20  acres.  * * * Business 
men  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  have  purchased  the  Shigley  property 
just  north  of  that  city,  and  will  establish  a modern  cemetery. 
Landscape  engineer  Herbert  Earnshaw,  of  Earnshaw  & Pun- 
shon,  Cincinnati,  O.,  has  been  engaged  to  lay  out  the  grounds. 
* * * A new  cemetery,  The  Rosedale  and  Linden  Park,  in 
Linden  township.  New  Jersey,  fourteen  miles  from  New  York 
City,  has  just  been  formally  opened.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  embraces  about  230  acres  of  land. 
It  is  well-adapted  to  cemetery  purposes,  and  has  been  laid  out 
on  modern  principles  by  competent  landscape  gardeners.  * * * 
Maple  Hills  Cemetery,  Princeton,  Ind.,  has  been  established 
by  the  Odd  Fellows.  It  contains  34  acres  of  rolling  ground, 
and  will  be  developed  on  strictly  modern  principles  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $10,000  for  improvements. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
at  Champaign,  111.,  December  lo,  ii 
and  12,  and  the  attention  of  exhibitors 
and  members  is  called  to  the  necessity 
of  making  early  preparations  for  the 
meeting.  The  meeting  will  be  in  the 
large  Agricultural  Building,  and  the  so- 
ciety is  calling  on  all  persons  interested 
in  horticultural  matters  to  be  present 
and  become  members.  As  a special 
inducement,  ten  or  twelve  of  the  back 
reports  of  the  society  are  offered  free 
of  charge  to  those  who  become  life 
members.  Information  concerning 
rules,  premiums,  etc.,  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  secretary,  L.  R.  Bry- 
ant, Princeton,  III. 

Mr.  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  has  been 
elected  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
new  Buffalo  Park  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  and  will  be  succeeded  in  his  present 
position  as  secretary  and  comptroller  of 
the  Paxtang  Cemetery  Association, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  by  his  father,  Mr. 
Bellett  Lawson,  Sr.  Mr.  Lawson,  Sr., 
superintendent  of  Oaklawn  Cemetery, 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  will  be  succeeded  by 
his  son,  John  A.  Lawson. 

A Missouri  reader  desires  information 
relative  to  the  best  system  of  water 
supply  for  cemeteries,  schedule  of 
changes,  etc.  This  is  an  important 
question  with  cemeteries.  Will  some 
one  describe  a system  suitable  for  a 


cemetery  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
acres? 

That  there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  design  of  the  seats  used  in 
our  parks  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Many  of 
them  are  not  only  inartistic,  but  ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable  for  the  weary 
pedestrian.  A Massachusetts  sub-, 
scriber  would  like  to  see  some  really 
artistic  designs  illustrated  in  these  col- 
umns. 

I BOOKS,  REPORTSJETC^RbSiVE^J 

“Trees  I Have  Seen.”  New  York, 
Dodd,  Mead  & Co.,  igoi;  price  50c. 
Trees  I Have  Seen  is  not  printed  to 
be  read — it  is  a book  for  the  tree 
lover  to  write,  and  embodies  169 
pages,  blank,  with  neatly  printed  head- 
ings for  recording  condensed  descrip- 
tions and  impressions  of  trees.  Two 
pages  are  to  be  devoted  to  each  tree, 
and  the  printed  topics  for  recording 
notes  are  as  follows:  Date^ — Where 
seen — Characteristics  of  the  locality — 
The  bark — The  branches — The  leaves, 
how  grouped,  size,  shape,  margin,  how 
veined — Flower — Fruit — Common  and 
scientific  names — Family — Remarks.  It 
is  attractively  and  substantially  bound 
in  cloth,  and  its  green  and  gold  cover 
is  refreshingly  different  from  the  con- 
ventional memorandum  or  note  book. 
It  is  designed  to  be  used  with  “How 
to  Know  Trees,”  “Our  Native  Trees,” 
or  some  similar  work  of  reference  to 
verify  the  notes  taken  in  the  field.  To 
those  who  want  a systematic  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  our  trees — and 
this  should  include  everybody— this 
little  book  will  be  of  great  value.  It  is 
of  convenient  pocket  size,  and  deserves 
a permanent  place  in  the  pocket  or 
satchel  of  every  student  of  trees. 

Somerton  Hills  Cemetery,  Philadel- 
phia. Information,  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, 1901.  Neatly  bound  in  blue  and 
gold,  and  illustrated  with  many  excel- 
lent half-tones. 

Oak  Hill  Cemetery  Company,  Owos- 
so,  Mich.,  1901.  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion, Historical  Sketch,  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations, etc.  Well  printed  and  bound, 
and  contains  attractive  half-tone  illus- 
trations. 

Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Orono,  Me.  Bulletin  No.  75, 
“Analysis  of  Miscellaneous  Food  Ma- 
terials.” 

Cornell  University  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Bulle- 
tin 194,  “The  Hessian  Fly,  Its  Rav- 
ages in  New  York  in  1901.” 

Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Neatly  printed  folder  of 


unique  design,  containing  condensed 
information  concerning  the  cemetery, 
and  half-tone  views  of  cemetery  build- 
ings. 

The  Appalachian  National  Park  Asso- 
ciation, Asheville,  N.  C.  Synopsis  of 
work  accomplished,  and  comments  on 
the  movement  by  prominent  newspa- 
pers and  citizens.  Compiled  by  Dr.  C. 
P.  Ambler,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


Trade  Literature,  Etc.,  Received, 

The  Tokio  Plant  and  Seed  Co.,  To- 
kio,  Japan.  Export  price  list  of  flow- 
ers, plants,  bulbs,  seeds  and  trees. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia  Autumn  Catalogue,  1901. 
Bulbs,  Seeds,  Plants,  etc.  48  pages; 
profusely  illustrated  and  handsomely 
bound. 

Pinehurst  Nurseries,  Otto  Katzen- 
stein.  Mgr.,  Pinehurst,  N.  C.  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  of  American  Seeds,  Con- 
ifers, Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Cacti, 
Herbaceous  Plants,  etc.  Wholesale. 
1901.  Excellent  half-tone  illustrations. 
Also  Wholesale  Trade  List  of  North 
Carolina  Woody  and  Herbaceous 
Plants  and  other  Ornamentals. 

T.  S.  Hubbard  Co.,  Grape  Vine  Spe- 
cialists, Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Seventy-first 
Semi-annual  Wholesale  Price  List  of 
Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruit  Plants; 
Autumn,  1901. 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  P.  J.  Berckmans 
Co.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  No.  i,  1901.  De- 
scriptive catalogue  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  fruit  trees,  flowering 
plants,  etc.  Handsomely  covered,  and 
illustrated  with  numerous  half-tones, 
and  other  cuts. 

Chicago  Paeony  Farm,  Joliet,  Illinois. 
Latest  Price  List  of  Paeonies.  Neatly 
printed  little  book  with  attractive  cover. 


Laws  of  Cemetery  Associations  of  New  York, 

" Law  as  to  Cemeteries,  Undertakers,  Em.* 
balmers  and  Burials  in  New  York  State." 

Contents:  Cemeteries  defined,  Kinds  of  cem- 
eteries, Public  cemeteries.  Cemetery  associa- 
tions. Cemeteries  controlled  b_v  relig'ious  cor- 
porations or  churches,  Private  and  family  cem- 
eteries, Incorporation  of  cemeteries.  How  lands 
are  acquired  for  cemeteries.  Eminent  domain. 
Conveyance,  Prescription,  Dedication,  Govern- 
ment and  management  of  cemeteries.  Sale, 
mortgage  and  lease  of  cemetery  property. 
Property  in  cemetery  lots.  Transfer  of  ceme- 
tery lots.  Opening  highways  through  ceme- 
teries. Taxation  of  cemeteries.  Desecration  of 
cemeteries.  Liens  on  monuments,  gravestones 
and  cemetery  structures.  Cemeteries  as  nuis- 
ances. Abolition  of  cemeteries.  Undertakers, 
Embalmers  and  burials. 

Contains  all  the  Case  Law  of  the  State,  as  also 
prominent  cases  decided  in  other  States,  and 
the  unrepealed  Statute  Law  of  the  State  of  New 
York  down  to  and  including  the  session  of  1901, 
with  a useful  collection  of  forms. 

A Complete  Hand  Boo*  on  the  Subject 
Invaluable  to  Cemetery  Trustees  and  Superin- 
tendents, City,  County,  Town  and  Village  Offi- 
cials, Lot  Ow'ners,  Undertakers  and  others  in- 
t6r6St6(3  • 

Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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WIIYWAIT?iii 

Immediate  Ornamentali^feeffect. 


£SrAei/S/f£0 /656 


CATALOGUE  FR££ 


ACRES 


- OUR  SPECIALITY.  ' 

EXTENSIVE  CUmVAHON  OF  HEAVY 
WElL-fiROWN  NURSERY  STOCK  FOR 
PARKS. AMESJPRIVATE  GROUNDS. 

ACCLIMATED 

TREES, SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS 
VINES, HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 
a FTEUITS.. 


PS  PETERSONfiSON 

Chicagpjll 


office: 

164  LASALLE  ST. 


JAMES  MACPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


FREDERICK  EHRENBERG, 

XanOscape  architect  an&  . . . 
practical  Xan&0cape  ©ar&cner 

60  East  126  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Plans  for  Cemeteries.  Parks  and  City  Gardens 
Land  and  Planting  Schemes,  Topographical 
Drawings.  Consultation,  also  hy  letter.  High- 
est References. 

Mention  ■>•!<> 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY 

When  You  Write. 


LORD  & BURNHAM  CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders  and  Manufacturers  of 
HEATING  and  VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 


Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus  erected 
complete  or  for  material  only.  Highest  Awards  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Catalogue  of  Patent  Iron  Greenhouse  Construction  sent  on  receipt  of  5 cents  postage. 

HIGHEST  AWARD  AT  THE  CONVENTION  OF  S.  A.  F.  O.  H.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEW  "BURNHAM”  SECTIONAL  HOT  WATER  BOILER 

Specially  adapted  to  large  ranges.  Will  heat  up  to  16,500  feet  of  glass.  Highest  economy 
moderate  cost.  A Iso  heaters  for  smaller  work . Latest  Catalogue  of  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Apparatus  mailed  from  New  York  office  on  receipt  of  5 cents  postage.  Estimates  furnished  for 
Cypress  Greenhouse  Material.  We  make  splendid  greenhouse  PUTTY. 

Price  on  application. 

GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS;  NEW  YORK  OFFICE; 

Irvington'onrHundson,  N.  Y.  St.  James  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  26th  St. 


THE  STORRS 


etc.,  advertise  themselves.  The  best  always 
cheapest.  Have  hundred  of  car  loads  of 

Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

40  acres  of  Hardy  Roses.  44  greenhouses  of 
Palms.  Ficus,  Fern,  Roses,  etc.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Catalogue  free.  48  years.  1000  acres. 

HARRISON  CO.,  Painsville,  O. 


■pa 
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DeviceMNever 
Drops  a Casket 

Write  for  Our  New 
Catalog 
It’s  Free 


FOLDING 

DEVICE 

WORKS, 

OVID,  MICH. 
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EARNSHAW  & PUNSHON, 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineers, 

Southwest  Cor.  Fifth  and  Kacc  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

*T^HIRTY=FIVE  years  of  study,  travel  and  experience  in  the  profession  enables  us  to 
^ guarantee  that  our  Modern  plans  for  laying  out  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  the  Subdivision 
of  Kstates  will  insure  the  best  artistic  effects  and  financial  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
involve  the  least  expense  in  development  and  maintenance. 

PERSONAL  INSPECTION  AND  ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROPERTIES  WILL 

BE  PROMPTLY  GIVEN  AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES. 


Artistic  Memorials 

IN 

GRANIIE  AND  BRONZE 

FOR 

Cemeteries,  Tarks 
and  Public  Grounds. 


Designs  and  Esiimates  Sutmitted 
for  Recefbing  ^Vaults. 


HARRISON 


GRANITE 
CO., 


Works;  ‘^arre,  ’Vt. 


Office:  42  East  23rd  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


The  cui  illustrates  the  monument  erected  in 
Kensico  Cemetery.  N.  Y..  for  the  Church  of  the 
Transfig’urat’on.  known  as  ‘’The  Little  Church 
around  the  Corner.” 


‘Public  and  Prfbate  cMonuments 
and  cMausoleums  Erected  in  Any 
Part  of  the  United  States. 


ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  2 


STEAM  ROLLERS 


STONE  CRUSHERS 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES 

OP  EVERY  DESRIPTION. 

When  you  can’t  get  what  you 
want  anywhere  else,  send  here 
~we  will  send  it  to  you. 

“If  its  used  in  Horticulture,  we  have  it.” 

Dunne  (Sh  Co.  54  West  .SOth  St. 
Phone  Call  1700  Madison  Sq.  NEW  YORK 

li— — — # 

FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sjkes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches.  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

All  who  enjoy  reading  about  the 
curious  and  interesting  traits  of 
our  native  wild  flowers  and  ferns, 
should  have  the  new  monthly 
journal  of  popular  botany, 

THE  AMERICAN  BOTANIST 

It  is  edited  solely  for  the  plant 
lover  and  contains  no  technical 
matter.  Common  names  are  used 
whenever  possible,  and  all  the 
articles  are  selected  with  a view 
to  their  value  to  the  general 
reader.  Send  a 2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  tell  your  friends 
about  it.  Address, 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  & CO., 

PUBLISHERS. 

BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents 

For  RAINY, 

WINDY  or 
HOT  DAYS 

In  use  at  many  Cemeteries. 

Send  for  Circulars, 


JULIAN  SCHOLL  &.  CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK 


DURFEE  EMB,  FLUID  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 
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INTEREST  I BJ  G 
HORTICULTURAL 

FACTS 

FOR  THE  Nature  Lover  or 
Garden  Owner 


Concise,  crisp,  entertaining  articles  of 
interest  to  every  garden  owner,  every 
loverof  horticulture  or  nature— Jtfee/iaiis’ 
Monthly  is  full  of  them.  Not  too  techni- 
cal, not  dull ; but  bright,  valuable,  prac- 
tical and  instructive  to  the  amateur  as 
well  as  the  expert. 

Well  edited  and  finely  illustrated.  It 
tells  how  to  secure  prettier  and  more 
attractive  grounds,  gives  principles  mak- 
ing success  certain  in  landscape  or  horti- 
cultural work.  All  subjects  are  treated  in 
a masterly  manner,  and  in  a fascinating 
style  well  calculated  to  create  a greater 
love  for  nature  and  her  beauties.  It  is 
full  of  flower  lore. 

The  Magnificent  of  a nativo  flower  or  fern 
Tolored  Plate 

V/Oioreu  rune...  accompanying  descriptive 

chapter,  is  a .special  feature 

alone  well  worth  the  subscription  price  of 
$2.00  per  year  Send  $1.00  for  six  months’  trial, 
or  20c.  for  specimen  copy.  No  free  samples. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  hardy  trees  or 
plants,  send  10c.  for  pretty  book  full  of  help- 
ful hints  and  useful  suggestions.  It’s  free 
with  every  subscription. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS.  Publishers 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Kh»elman  Ornamental  F ence. 

Excels  in  strengtih,  beauty  and  aurability.  Made  of  steel 
and  iron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  60  Catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Bozo  lOg  Muncle,  Ind. 


HITCHINQS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ai 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 

The  highest  awards  received  at  the  World's  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

233  MERCER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Portland  Oement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

The  Grave  Markers  are  3 inches  in  diameter,  made  of 
solid  concrete,  with  a surface  nearly  white.  Guar- 
anteed for  any  number  of  years.  Also  made 
in  diameter  to  order.  In  use  on 
twenty  different  cemeteries.  , 

TESTIMONIAL— Forest  Home  Ceme  ery  Washington  St.  Chicago 

Cemetery  address.  Oak  Park,  111. 

March  19,  1901. 

MAY  CONCERN: — This  is  to  certify  that  since  the  last  20  ^ears, 
there  have  been  used  in  Forest  Home  Cemetery  about  10,000  Portland  Cement 
Markers,  manufactured  by  Leo  G.  Haase.  Every  lot  in  this  Cemeiery  receives  at 
least  two  such  markers,  and  we  are  placing  1,000  three-inch  markers  on  the  single 
grave  section  each  year.  We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  markers,  and  have  never 
had  occasion  to  replace  one.  Signed^  GEORGE  C.  THOMAS,  Supt. 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  OF  CEMETERY  SPECIALTIES.  ADDRESS 

LEO.  G.  HAASE,  Manufacturer,  Oak  Park,  111. 


sired  obtainable  between  these  extremes. 


THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE 


The  above  illustration  shows  a double  burial  at  which  a large  burglar  proof  vault  and  a 3 ft.,  6 in 
coffin  were  lowered  simultaneously.  Either  device  could  have  been  used  for  either  cas3. 


Office  of  THE  ERIE  ST,  CEMETERY 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  17,  1901. 

THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE  CO.,  City. 

Gentlemen: — I can  now  readily  see  the  great  advantage  your  device  has  over  others, 
especially  your  ability  to  change  the  width.  In  using  fiVe  of  your  devices  for  lowering  the  five  bodies, 
victims  of  the  fire  which  occured  on  Lake  Erie  on  Aug.  14th  (the  burning  of  the  water  works  crib)  we 
were  compelled  to  reduce  the  opening  of  each  device  to  24  in.,  there  being  but  30  in.  width  allotted  to 
each  grave.  They  were  laid  side  by  side  in  one  grave,  and  the  bodies  low’ered  simultaneously,  which 
was  a complete  success,  and  no  other  device  on  the  market  could  have  been  used  under  the  circum- 
stances. You  certainly  have  made  a success  of  your  lowering  device. 

Respectfully  yours, 

FRED  WIDLITZKI, 

Supt.  Erie  St.  Cemetery. 


We  solicit  an  opportunity  to  send  devices  to  responsible  parties  on  approval. 

The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
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Advertisements^  limited  to  five  lines^  will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  ^o  cents  each 
insertion ^7  words  to  a line.  Cash  7nust  accom- 
pany order. 

Wanted  position  as  superintendent  of 
cemetery;  experienced,  21  years  in  one 
place,  incorporated  cemetery  87  acres. 
Am  a florist,  landscape  gardener  and 
draughtsman.  48  years  old;  German, 
best  of  references.  Western  territory 
preferred.  Address  A.  C.  A.,  care  of 
Park  and  Cemetery. 

Wanted  position  by  landscape  engi- 
neer at  park  or  cemetery;  an  all- 
around  florist,  grower,  maker  up,  nur- 
seryman, surveyor,  draughtsman;  with 
some  knowledge  in  hydraulic  machin- 
ery. Speak  English,  German  and  some 
French.  F.  A.  Haenselman,  517  31st 
Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Wanted  position  as  cemetery  super- 
intendent; have  had  several  years’  ex- 
perience. Now  in  charge  of  an  incor- 
porated cemetery;  satisfactory  refer- 
ences. Member  Am.  Cemetery  Supts. 
Assn.  Address  Manrod,  care  Park 
and  Cemetery. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  'Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


tjQlf  Enough  Water... 


Is  quite  enough  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  handsome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 


RIDER  OR  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  PUMPS 


Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  building  of  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 


Catalogue  “ 
to  nearest 


P”  on  application 
store. . 


RIDER-ERICSSON.  ENGINE  GO. 


20  Cortlandt  St,,  New  York,  40  Dearborn  St,,  Chicago, 
239  Frantdia  St.,  floston.  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  692  Craig  St,,  Montreal,  P,  Q, 
22 A Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N,  S,  W,  Teniente/Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba, 


HARDY  AMERICAN  PLANTS 

FOR  FALL  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  PLANTING. 

Headquarters  In  America  for  Native  Plants  and  Carolina  Mountain  Flowers. 
RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  HEMLOCKS,  Etc. 

MANY  NEW  AND  RARE.  Write  for-  Particulars  and  Catalogs. 

This  Stock  is  Hardy.  Nurseries  in  the  High  Carolina  Mountains. 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY Office,  Tremont  Building’,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


FERN  LITERATURE.  All  who  enjoy  read 
inpr  about  our  native  PCnN]  DIM  I FTIM 
ferns  should  have  the  ri-KlN  DULLCIIIN 
The  only  journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing- lor  the  beginner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris. 
Sample  Free.  Three  Numbers,  our  selection,  15c 

Address,  Fern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  ; : : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write. 


Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  In  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work 
WRITE  FOB  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  GO.  Bangor,  Penn. 


% 

NOTHING  BETTER 

\/Ny\ormorc  beautiful  can  be  made  for  enclosing  Cemeteries, 
Cemetery  Lots,  Parks,  Public  Grounds,  etc.,  than  this 

XXM 

)C0  Lloyd  Steel  Lawn  and  CEMETERY  Fence, 

vX  It  possesses  all  the  elements  of  beauty,  strength,  durability 

L X © and  is  proof  against  storms,  fire  and  decay.  These  fences 
|X  X / are  made  to  order,  just  as  high  and  as  long  as  you  wish. 

1 X X No  stretching  to  be  done.  Easy  to  erect.  Unequaled  pro- 
Ip.  X y tection  against  rust.  Gates  are  all  self-closing.  Send  for 
' 'lA  A for  ordering,  price  list,  etc. 



1 LLOYD MANFG.  CO.,  Dept.  10,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

^ ...  - — — ^ 


Always  mention  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  when  writing  advertisers. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  ART  OUT-OF-DOORS 
IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AND  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Vol.  XI,  No.  8. 


CHICAGO,  OCTOBER,  1901,  Sabscrip.ionj?„'S„"’,rp’'“c„py 


TKces 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits  in- 
cluding Grapes.  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Flower- 
ing Shrubs  for  public  and 
private  grounds.  Shade  Trees 
for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants,  Climbers,  etc. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  contains  accurate  and 
trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  and  is  replete 
with  practical  hints  indispen- 
sable to  planters ; it  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

ELLWANGER  & BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

JCstabllshed  over  60  YearA. 

Mention  this  publication. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
COKKESPONUENCE  SOLICITED. 


Cemetery  Specialties. 

Practical  surveys  and  maps,  includ- 
ing- the  lay-out  of  drives,  family  lots 
and  grading.  Ask  for  specimens 
and  terms. 

B.  F.  HATHEWAY,  Stamford,  Ct. 


NORWAY  MAPLES 

3 TO  4 INCHES  CALIPER,  14  TO  15  FEET  IN  HEIGHT. 

We  have  a fine  block  of  2,000  trees  that  have  been  grown  6 feet  apart, 
perfect  specimens  with  good  heads  and  perfectly  straight  trunks. 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER.  PROP. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES.  CHESTNUT  HILL.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES  Seedlings  and  Transplanted  Native 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  Suitable  for 

AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  Ai  A)  setting  in  Nursery  Rows. 

Uarge  and  well  developed  stock  for  Permanent  Planting.  SHADE 
TREES  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Healthy  and  well  rooted. 
STRONG  FIELD  GROWN  CLUMPS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

STOCK  FOR  PARKS, CEHETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES  A SPECIALTY. 

Send  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  Contains  Prices 
of  Larfi^e  and  Small  Trees,  and  for  Stock  in  Quantities. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  Cermanto^Yn,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shrubs — Shade  Trees — Roses 

In  a very  complete  assortment.  PRIVET — one,  two  and  three  year.  Ask  for 

Catalogue. 

HIRAM  T.  JONES, 

Union  County  Nurseries,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 


LAWN  SEED 

For  Fall  Sowing. 


BULBS.  HIGHEST  GRADES 

For  Bedding  and  Forcing. 

FALL  CATALOGUE  of  Bnlbs,  Flower  and 
Grass  Seeds  now  ready;  apply  for  it. 


W.  C.  BECKERT,  SEEDSMAN,  ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
< STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetary  trade  a spec- 
ialty, Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO„  ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


LARGE  STOCK 

ORNAMENTAL 

TREES 

Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


MOUNT~AIRY  NURSERIES. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Japan  Maples, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc.,  suitable  for 
PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 
THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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WINTER  SCENE. 


FOR  PRICES  BY  THE  CARLOAD  OR  IN 
SMALLER  QUANTITIES  WRITE  TO 

L.  F.  KINNEY, 


Our  Wholesale  Price  List  of 
High-Class  Bulbs  and  Flower 
Seeds  for  Florists  has  been 
mailed  to  the  trade.  Anyone 
who  has  not  received  a copy  is 
invited  to  send  for  it  now.  We 
are  the  oldest  bulb  importing 
firm  in  America. 


J.M.TH0RBURN&C0. 

36  CORTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches.  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited,  City  Park  Engineer. 


WINTER  SCENE. 


maximum  is  a hanJ- 
some  shrub  always> 
but  its  wealth  of  large  glossy  evergreen 
leaves  makes  it  especially  valuable  in 
planting  for  winter  effects. 

The  merits  of  our  Rhode  Island  stock 
of  these  plants  are  now  well  known.  We 
have  furnished  upwards  of  one  hundred 
carloads  of  them  and  Kalmias  for  parks, 
cemeteries,  and  private  estates.  We  dis- 
criminate in  selecting  the  plants,  insist 
upon  their  being  dug  with  a large  ball  of 
earth  about  the  roots  of  each  clump — and 
finally  wrap  burlap  about  the  roots  to 
facilitate  handling  and  packing  in  the  car. 

We  have  a large  stock  of  excellent 
clumps  from  3 to  8 ft.  high  now  on  hand 
for  fall  delivery. 


Horticulturist,  KINGSTON,  R.  I. 


HARDY  AMERICAN  PLANTS 

FOR  FALL  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  PLANTING. 

Headquarters  in  America  for  Native  Fiaiits  and  Carolina  Mountain  Flowers. 
RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  HEMLOCKS,  Etc. 

MANY  NEW  AND  RARE.  Write  for  Particulars  and  Catalogs. 

This  Stock  is  Hardy.  Nurseries  in  the  High  Carolina  Mountains. 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY Office,  Tremont  Building,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


HOBSON’S  STANDARD  NDRSE  CARTS. 

In  every  way  superior  to  and  cheaper  than  wheel-wright  work.  Best 
quality  thoroughly  seasoned  material.  Warranted.  Twelve  styles.  Two 
and  four-wheel.  Wide  and  narrow  tires,  steel  axles.  Low  rate  of  freight 
from  our  works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all  points.  For  years  acknowledged  by 
users  to  have  no  equal.  Adopted  by  farmers,  contractors,  miners,  gard- 
eners, cemetery  authorities,  etc.,  wheiever  the  best  is  wanted. 

Manufactured  by 

ZZ<333SOSQ'  cfc  OO- 

Offlce:  INo.  1<5  State  Street,  INEIA/  YORKL 
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c4  DECISION  The  recent  report  of  Master 

IN  THE  in  Chancery  G.  Fred  Rush  in 

BILL  BOARD  CASE.  the  case  of  the  American  Post- 
ing Service  vs.  City  of  Chicago  et  al.,  which  in  due 
course  was  referred  to  him,  is  in  many  respects  a de- 
cided victory  for  the  billboard  abolitionists.  At  con- 
siderable length  and  with  a large  amount  of  legal  ref- 
erence the  master  declares  the  ordinance  of  July  9, 
1900,  with  the  exceptions  of  sections  4 and  5,  to  be 
valid  and  reasonable  and  within  the  powers  of  the  city 
to  enact  and  administer.  Section  4 is  excepted  to  be- 
cause it  discriminates  arbitrarily  between  signs  and 
billboards  on  private  property  fronting  on  parks  and 
boulevards  and  private  property  fronting  on  other 
streets  of  the  municipality.  Section  5 is  invalid  be- 
cause the  city  council  has  not  authority  to  require 
any  license  for  the  erection  or  maintenance  of  signs 
or  billboards.  But  the  invalidity  of  section  4 and  5 
does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  rest  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  July  9,  1900,  because  “these  invalid  sections 
are  separable  from  the  valid  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance, having  no  essential  or  necessary  connection 
with  them.”  It  may  possibly  be  remembered  that  in 
order  to  make  the  ordinance  of  July  9,  1900,  more 
effective  a second  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  coun- 
cil, January  28,  1901,  and  this  is  declared  by  the  mas- 
ter to  be  unreasonable,  invalid  and  unconstitutional. 


It  refers  to  a “residence  street”  without  giving  a 
definition  or  method  of  ascertaining  what  is  meant 
by  the  term,  and  there  is  no  legal  rule  “whereby  the 
meaning  of  such  term  can  be  ascertained.”  And  it 
also  declares  an  entire  class  of  things  to  be  “public 
nuisances  whereas  only  certain  members  of  that  class 
possessing  certain  features  are  in  fact  nuisances.” 
* * * “It  depends  upon  the  presence  of  certain 

features  menacing  the  safety,  health,  convenience  and 
good  order  of  the  public  whether  or  not  certain  signs 
and  billboards  are  nuisances.”  It  further  discrimin- 
ates between  places  within  the  municipal  limits  with- 
out sufficient  reason  therefor,  and  in  prescribing  the 
penalty  of  destruction  within  a time  limit  unless  re- 
moved it  deprives  citizens  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  The  report  of  the  master  is  a matter 
of  fact,  purely  legal,  business-like  document,  going 
into  considerable  detail  regarding  the  materials  used 
and  methods  of  construction  of  billboards  and  public 
signs,  but  carefully  avoiding  all  reference  to  aesthet- 
ics. Evidence  was  given  by  men  and  women  of  ac- 
knowledged artistic  tastes  derogatory  to  billboards 
and  not  alone  on  aesthetic  grounds,  but  also  in  rela- 
tion to  their  effect  upon  real  estate  values ; but  this 
as  well  as  the  bearing  of  civic  beauty  on  the  general 
question  was  dismissed  in  the  following;  “Some  of 
the  witnesses  who  are  park  authorities  have  laid  par- 
ticular stress  on  the  objectionable  character  of  bill- 
boards facing  the  parks  and  boulevards.  It  has  been 
argued  that  foreign  cities  regulate  improvements  of 
property  according  to  certain  municipal  art  ideas,  but 
this  court  will  require  more  definite  and  better 
authority  than  this  suggestion  in  order  to  support  an 
ordinance  that  seeks  to  carry  out  some  certain  ideas 
of  municipal  art  in  its  regulations  of  private  prop- 
erty.” We  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  master 
had  better  have  omitted  this  reference  from  his  report. 
It  should  have  given  him  an  opportunity  to  incorporate 
some  progressive  ideas  into  his  effort,  and  have 
helped  the  cause  of  municipal  art,  which  in  this  twen- 
tieth century  is  an  essential  feature  of  our  national 
prosperity  and  progress.  Nevertheless  the  fact  of  es- 
tablishing the  validity  of  council  control  of  the  bill- 
board is  a great  stride  towards  further  effective  legis- 
lation. 

CONFERENCE  A very  important  and  signifi- 

OF  IMPROVEMENT  cant  meeting  was  held  at  the 

cASSOCIATIONS.  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  Oct.  5, 

r uder  the  title  of  “Conference  of  the  Improvement 
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Societies  of  Cook  County,”  which  was  well  attended 
and  at  which  important  papers  and  discussions  were 
presented  by  competent  authorities.  The  reform 
movement,  in  the  direction  of  municipal  improve- 
ment, was  considered  in  connection  with  art,  educa- 
tion, labor,  charities,  tax  reform,  public  parks,  baths, 
gymnasium  and  other  related  issues  and  the  entire 
day  was  spent  in  deliberation  on  these  theories 
through  the  medium  of  fifteen  minute  papers  fol- 
lowed by  discussions.  The  conference  was  divided 
into  three  sessions,  the  first  discussing  “Improve- 
ments by  private  initiative,”  the  second,  “Improve- 
ment through  citizenship,”  and  the  evening  session 
taking  up  “Public  school  extension.”  This  first  con- 
ference was  brought  to  a successful  issue  through  the 
efforts  of  an  energetic  committee,  Mrs.  O.  T.  Bright, 
Englewood  Women’s  Club,  Miss  Margaret  Haley, 
Teachers’  Federation,  and  Prof.  Charles  Zueblin, 
University  of  Chicago,  School  Extension  Committee. 
The  confidence  of  the  meeting  in  the  usefulness  of 
such  a conference,  acting  as  it  has  been  expressed 
as  a reform  and  art  clearing  house,  was  illustrated 
by  the  reappointment  of  the  committee  for  a contin- 
uation of  the  work.  The  results  of  the  conference  will 
be  far-reaching  in  due  time,  from  the  high  standing 
of  those  participating,  and  the  importance  of  the  pa- 
pers presented ; but  it  should  also  be  of  immediate 
practical  benefit  as  suggesting  similar  meetings  in 
other  localities.  Co-operation  is  not  a figure  of 
speech  today,  it  stands  for  more  rapid  realization  of 
hoped-for  results,  and  is  indeed  a clearing  house  for 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  all  the  individual 
factors  associating.  Plans  of  operation  can  be  more 
thoroughly  consummated  and  carried  into  effect  by 
the  several  local  organizations  under  cooperative  as- 
sociations, which  while  not  destroying  individuality, 
promotes  more  effective  effort. 

AT  TiESl  It  will  be  a source  of  relief  to 

AT  LcAST,  the  entire  country  to  realize 

WE  HOPE.  that  at  last  the  remains  of  the 

great  martyr-president,  Abraliam  Lincoln,  are,  after 
many  changes  and  removals,  securly  deposited  in 
what  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  is  their  final  resting 
place,  beneath  the  remodeled  Lincoln  monument  at 
Springfield,  111.  It  must  always  be  a reproach  to  the 
state  claiming  him,  that  the  work  of  memorializing 
and  caring  for  the  remains  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
the  world  has  ever  known,  has  been  in  a sense  so 
perfunctorily  performed,  that  over  thirty-six  years 
have  elapsed  between  his  death  and  final  burial. 
However,  if  the  vicissitudes  which  have  attended  the 
disposition  of  all  that  remains  of  the  great  Emanci- 
pator, shall  have  impressed  the  people  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  properly  performing  such  a duty  at  the 
start,  they  will  have  served  a great  purpose,  and  one 


in  keeping  with  the  precepts  the  life  of  Lincoln  so 
admirably  sets  forth. 

cHATURE  it  may  not  be  recognized  to 

STUDY  IN  any  great  extent  how  appro- 

THE  SCHOOLS.  priate  to  the  present  move- 

ment in  the  direction  of  the  improvement  of  home 
surroundings,  is  the  introduction  of  nature  studyand 
practical  botany  into  the  curriculum  of  the  common 
schools.  Apart  from  its  value  in  many  directions  in 
the  development  of  the  young  understanding  during 
the  early  years  of  education,  it  harmonizes  thorough- 
ly with  the  educational  efforts  now  extending 
throughout  the  country,  looking  to  the  development 
of  a taste  for  outdoor  art,  and  its  practical  adaptation 
to  the  beautifying  of  the  homes  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  our  public  places.  The  permanency  of  such  efforts 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  some  certain  knowledge 
concerning  trees,  plants  and  flowers,  and  there  is  no 
surer  way  of  imparting  such  knowledge  to  the  older 
folks  and  fastening  it  upon  their  intelligence  than 
through  the  practical  enthusiasm  of  the  children  in 
their  active  participation  in  the  work  of  beautifying 
the  home. 

OCTOBER  Spring  has  its  charms  when 

IN  THE  nature  in  her  exuberance  is 

CEMETERY.  impatient  to  display  her  wealth 

of  effort  and  summer  follows  with  her  fruition,  but 
in  her  preparations  for  the  winter’s  rest,  she  dons  her 
charming  garb  of  wondrous  colorings  and  compels 
us  to  pause  and  admire.  And  October  is  the  month 
in  our  latitude  in  which  the  display  is  most  entranc- 
ing. The  wild  landscape  offers  an  infinite  variety  of 
examples  to  be  used  in  landscape  art  in  our  ceme- 
teries, and  in  the  larger  grounds  where  the  hand  of 
the  artist  is  to  be  seen,  there  is  no  more  imposing 
month  in  the  year  than  October,  and  landscape  art 
has  had  no  finer  development  anywhere  than  is  ex- 
pressed in  such  grounds  as  those  of  Spring  Grove, 
Cincinnati,  Graceland,  Chicago,  and  several  other 
cemeteries.  Such  beautiful  color  schemes  as  are  dis- 
played, however,  are  not  hap-hazard  effects,  they 
are  wrought  out  by  much  study  and  pains,  and  by 
men  who  are  constantly  studying  nature  and  the 
material  she  offers  for  such  work.  Every  superin- 
tendent of  our  smaller  grounds  should  make  it  part  of 
his  life  work  to  study  and  become  master  of  the  har- 
monies of  color  which  nature  so  bountifully  suggests 
to  him,  and  with  at-  ever  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
materials  offered  for  his  use,  devote  himself  to  the  work 
of  creating  landscape  pictures  in  the  grounds  under 
his  care.  October  in  the  cemetery  might  be  made 
the  most  attractive  month  of  the  year  and  serve  to 
secure  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a practical  and 
helpful  respect  for  its  association  and  an  abiding  in- 
terest in  its  care. 
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WESTLAWN  CEMETERY,  CANTON,  O, 

The  universally  lamented  death  of  our  late  be- 
loved President,  William  McKinley,  and  the  impos- 
ing ceremonies  attending-  his  funeral  have  imparted 
to  the  cemetery  in  which  his  remains  were  finally 
deposited  a national  importance.  More  than  this, 
his  beautiful  and  consistent  life,  emphasized  almost 
beyond  the  bounds  of  human  appreciation  on  a death- 
bed, shall  we  say,  divinely  appointed,  will  undoubt- 
edly make  Westlawn  Cemetery,  Canton,  O.,  a sacred 
spot  in  our  broad  country,  toward  wbicb  a national 
pilgrimage  will  be  constantly  setting. 


structed  of  rock-faced  and  dressed  Massillon  sand- 
stone, and  built  into  the  hillside,  at  a cost  of  some 
$5,000. 

Westlawn  Cemetery  is  a beautiful  tract  of  rolling 
country,  comprising  some  sixtv-five  acres  of  well 
diversified  ground.  Its  hills  and  valleys  are  accen- 
tuated by  a fine  stream,  spanned  by  rustic  stone 
bridges,  and  a picturesque  waterfall  adds  to  its  gen- 
eral attractions.  Tbe  character  of  its  topography 
lends  itself  to  diversity  of  landscape  views  on  every 
hand.  Generally  the  land  is  covered  with  native  oak 
forest,  which  has  been  inqjroved  by  other  planting, 
but  artificialitv  has  been  avoifled  as  for  as  possible. 


receiving  V.\UI.T,  WESTn.A.WN  CEMETERY,  CANTON,  OHIO,  SHOWING  KI.OKAI,  TRIBUTES  TO  PRESIDENT  MC  KINEEY. 


Our  readers  will  remember  that  our  late  Presi- 
dent’s home  for  very  many  years  was  in  Canton,  O., 
and  his  family  burial  lot  was  situated  in  the  above 
named  cemetery,  and  in  this  lot  his  fondest  and  sad- 
dest memories  weue  centered.  In  accordance  with 
the  usual  custom  of  our  counti-y,  and  for  the  lack,pn 
a certain  sense,  of  a national  valhalla,  the  public  re- 
ceiving vault  of  the  cemetery,  for  the  time  being,  has 
become  the  temporary  resting  place  of  the  i-nortal 
body  of  William  McKinley.  Our  illustration  shows 
the  tomb  after  the  funeral,  but  gives  only  a partial 
idea  of  the  wealth  of  floral  tributes,  expressive  of  the 
international  grief,  deposited  about  the  tomb  and  on 
the  lawn. 

The  vault  was  a gift  to  the  association  some  years 
ago  by  Mrs.  Frank  Mason  Werts  in  i-nemory  of  her 
deceased  husband.  It  is  of  Romanesque  design,  con- 


The  cemetery  is  fifty  years  old,  so  tlrat  the  lawn  plan 
is  a matter  of  progression,  and  is  enforced  as  far  as 
practicable.  " i:,. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  President  that  he  should  ’oe 
buried  in  the  cemetery  wherein  lay  his  children  and 
parents,  and  it  is  significant  that  no  implied  or  ex- 
pressed desire  of  his  life  in  respect  to  the  disposition 
of  his  body  when  life  had  departed  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  the  people.  The  grandly  poised  character, 
illumined  by  an  abiding  love  for  his  feilow  man,  cul- 
minating in  a death  which  set  forth  and  emphasized 
the  possibility  of  divinity  in  man,  developed  such  uni- 
versal regard  that  all  the  ceremonies  attending  his 
funeral  were  performed  with  a loving  service  unex- 
celled in  the  annals  associated  with  great  public  men. 
And  Westlawn  Cemetery  has  been  given  an  heritage 
to  be  held  in  perpetual  reverence  and  care. 
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THE  CONVENTION  OF  CEMETERY  SUPERIN^ 
TENDENTS. 


The  annals  of  the  Association  of  American  Ceme- 
tery Superintendents  will  have  no  more  memorable 
page  than  that  which  bears  the 
record  of  the  fifteenth  annual 
convention  held  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Sept.  17,  18  and  ig,  igoi. 
The  attendance  was  good,  the 
papers  and  discussions  profita- 
ble, the  entertainment  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired,  but  the  dark 
deed  of  the  assassin  introduced 
an  unexpected  number  into  the 
program  that  will  long  be  re- 
membered. The  third  day  oi 
the  meeting  being  the  day  of  the 
President’s  funeral,  the  conven- 
tion adjourned,  and  in  a body 
attended  union  memorial  ser- 
vices at  the  Shadyside  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  which  the  cler- 
gy and  congregations  of  three 
churches  took  part. 

The  business  sessions  were  held  in  the  banquet 
hall  of  the  Hotel  Schenley.  Mr.  George  M.  Painter 


presided.  Divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  Rev.  H. 
T.  McClelland,  and  Mr.  James  F.  Burke,  an  eloquent 
young  lawyer  representing  the  City  Recorder,  ex- 
tended a very  cordial  greeting  to  the  visitors,  to  which 
Mr.  William  Stone  responded. 

The  keynote  of  President  George  M.  Painter’s  an- 
nual address  was  the  betterment  of  individual  mem- 
bers in  their  chosen  work  and  more  persistent  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  membership  of 
the  organization.  He  said  in  part : 

When  we  contemplate  the  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  in  our  cemeteries  in  the  period  covered  by  this  as- 
sociation, many  of  which  are  the  results  directly  or  indi- 
rectly of  its  influence,  we  have  cause  for  congratulation 
and  should  be  proud  to  be  members  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion. * * * It  is  to  be  regretted  that  every  cemetery  in 
the  United  States  has  not  seen  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  an  organization  of  this  kind,  * * * While  we  have 
accomplished  a .great  deal  of  work  there  is  still  much  more 
to  do,  as  we  progress  along  professional  lines  our  indi- 
vidual responsibilities  become  greater.  We  owe  our  trus- 
tees, lot  holders  and  the  public  in  general  more  than  the 
mere  giving  of  merchandise  for  value.  The  cemetery  of- 
ficial of  today  must  be  gentlemanly  in  his  deportment, 
considerate  with  his  patrons,  always  looking  to  the  best 
interest  of  trustee  and  patron.  If  we  would  have  our  call- 
ing advanced  to  the  point  where  we  desire  it,  we  must 
conduct  ourselves  accordingly. 

The  annual  re])ort  of  H.  Wilson  Ross,  secretary 
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and  treasurer,  showed  the  finances  to  be  in  prosperous 
condition.  Twenty-four  new  members  were  added 
during  the  year  and  seven  were  numbered  with  the 
silent  majority,  viz.,  E.  C.  Abdill,  Danville,  111.;  Wm. 
H.  Barlow,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. ; A.  Clabaugh,  Altoona, 
Pa.;  J.  H.  Doswell,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.;  J.  T.  Mellor, 
Hackensack,  N.  J.;  J.  J.  Noyes,  Newburyport,  Mass.; 
Geo.  H.  Scott,  Chicago.  Present  membership  is  189, 
including  eleven  additions  made  at  Pittsburgh. 

A telegram  of  greeting  was  sent  to  Mr.  Charles 
Nichols,  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  fiist  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, who  was  unable  to  be  present.  Mr. 
Nichols’  portrait  appears  on  the  convention  badge,  il- 
lustrated on  the  preceding  page. 

The  entertainment  for  the  afternoon  included  a 
carriage  ride  through  beautiful  Schenley  Park,  with 
its  broad  drives  and  picturescpie  landscape,  covering 
420  acres,  a visit  to  the  Phipps  conservatories,  and 
the  Carnegie  Library,  Music  Hall  and  Art  Museum, 
whose  donor’s  generosity  has  made  his  name  a house- 
hold word  in  two  continents.  This  magnificent  in- 
stitution, representing  an  outlay  of  one  and  a half 
million  dollars,  is  to  be  enlarged  to  three  and  one- 
half  times  its  present  size,  the  plans  having  been  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  the  funds  provided  by 
him. 

The  Phipps  conservatories,  representing  an  outlay 
of  $140,000  for  buildings  alone,  were  presented  to 
the  city  by  Mr.  Henry  Phipps,  Jr.,  a prosperous  citi- 
zen of  that  city,  who  has  “builded  better  than  he 
knew”  so  great  an  attraction  and  so  valuable  an  in- 
structor have  these  well  filled  houses  of  steel  and 
glass  become  to  the  people  of  Pittsburg,  .and  now 
Mr.  Phipps  is  still  further  adding  to  his  gift  by  Infild- 
ing  a School  of  Botany  adjoining  the  conservatories, 
to  cost  $25,000,  where  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  the  city  and,  in  fact,  all  persons  so  inclined  may  en- 
joy the  privileges  without  money  and  without  price. 
The  conservatories  are  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  this 
country,  the  total  area  of  floor  space  being'  72,915 
square  feet.  All  parts  of  the  world  contribute  to  the 
interesting  collection  of  ornamental  and  useful  plants, 
arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  as  nature  would  have 
them  and  growing  as  thriftily  as  if  in  their  native 
habitat.  Mr.  William  Falconer,  superintendent  of 
Schenley  Park,  is  also  in  full  charge  of  these  conser- 
vatories, and  to  his  courtesy  the  visitors  are  indebted 
for  a very  enjoyable  afternoon. 

At  the  evening  session  Mr.  W.  J.  Howard,  LL.  D., 
of  Pittsburg,  read  an  interesting-  'address  touching 
upon  various  phases  of  cemetery  economy.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  menace  to  public  health  in  crowded 
cemeteries,  and  considered  “one  of  the  great  concern.s 
of  those  charged  with  the  care  of  cemeteries  should 
be  to  secure  such  a method  of  drainage  as  will  make 
it  impossible  for  the  living  to  absorb  the  dead,  even 
in  diluted  form.”  Touching  upon  the  subject  of  monu- 


ments and  epitaphs,  the  Chancellor  said:  “While  as 
a rule  exceptionally  good  taste  has  characterized  the 
general  conduct  of  our  cemeteries,  it  has  not  always 
proved  that  those  who  possess  the  privilege  of  erect- 
ing memorial  stones  have  succeeded  in  manifesting 
as  much  taste,  as  is  manifested  by  the  general  conduct. 
(.)ne  of  your  objects  must  be  to  endeavor  so  far  a.> 
possible  to  keep  lot  holdfrs  from  intruding  into  the 
beautiful  spots  which  your  art  has  adorned  things 
that  are  incongruous,  whether  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point or  from  a literary  standpoint.”  He  cited  a 
case  where  a cemetery  corporation  had  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  a certain  trust  fund,  and 
urged  that  “trusts  should  be  held  most  sacred  and. 
particularly  those  made  by  a former  generation,”. 

“New  Cemeteries  and  Their  Management”  wa.s 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr.  Bellett 
Lawson,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Lawson,  although 
one  of  the  young  members  of  the  association,  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  establishing  new  ceme- 
teries. Assuming  that  “under  modern  conditions  the 
public  has  come  to  regard  cemeteries  as  business 
organizations,  they  should  surely  be  managed  as 
such.”  He  advocated  “advertising,  just  as  other 
business  organizations  do,”  making  only  such  state- 
ments as  could  be  substantiated.  He  urged  careful 
attention  to  what  are  ordinarily  considered  as  minor 
details  in  cemetery  work,  but  which  have  to  do  very 
largely  with  gaining  the  favor  or  disapproval  of  lot- 
holders. 

Mr.  M.  Jensen,  Oberlin,  ().,  told  in  a convincing- 
way  “Why  we  should  encourage  the  membership  of 
this  Association.”  He  related  what  he  had  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  improvements  at  his  cemetery. 
Westwood,  and  attributed  much  of  the  inspiration  to 
membership  in  this  association  ; 

The  great  object  is  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  the  mu- 
tual benefit  to  be  derived  from  their  discussion.  To  be- 
come a good,  practical  cemetery  superintendent  a man 
cannot  depend  on  himself  entirely.  He  may  be  a man  of 
artistic  tendencies,  practical  as  an  engineer,  thorough  as 
a workman,  conscientious  in  his  dealings  "with  the  public, 
and  his  particular  cemetery  may  be  kept  up  in  a very  or- 
derly manner,  but  he  will  be  apt  to  become  a one-idea 
man,  and  many  things  which  would  not  only  add  to  the 
beauty  of  his  cemetery  but  which  would  greatly  lessen 
his  labor  will  be  to  him  as  a sealed  book.  It  is  to  his 
interest  that  he  hears  matters  about  his  particular  calling 
thoroughly  discussed  by  men  "who  are  experts  in  handling 
a similar  business  to  which  he  is  giving  his  thought  and 
time. 

Mr.  Jolm  E.  Miller,  Mattoon,  111.,  followed  with  a 
paper  on  “The  Influence  of  Modern  Well-Kept  Ceme- 
teries in  the  Community.”  He  pictured  the  condi- 
tions that  should  exist  in  a well-kept  modern  ceme- 
tery, knd  found  in  them  influences  that  are  “educa- 
tional, stimulating,  uplifting  and  refining  in  their 
nature  and  character.’  ’ 
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The  morning  session  of  the  second  day  was  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  papers  and  discussions  thereon.  Ap- 
pi-opriate  resolutions  on  the  death  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley were  adopted  by  a rising  vote,  and  a copy  of 
the  resolutions  ordered  sent  to  Mrs.  McKinley.  l\Ir. 
C.  N.  Wilder,  Hartford,  sent  a i)aper  on  “Progres- 
sion,” which  was  read  by  Mr.  William  Stone.  The 
paper  outlined  the  progress  fnade  by  cemeteries  with- 
in recent  years  and  the  influence  that  the  improved 
conditions  had  exerted  over  communities.  Much  of 
the  credit,  he  thought,  was  due  to  the  progressive 
association  of  cemetery  superintendents  whose  influ- 
ence had  been  far  reaching. 

Mr.  Wilder  suggested  that  some  steps  should  be 
taken  by  the  association  to  encourage  young  men  to 
<;ualify  themselves  for  positions  as  cemetery  super- 
intendents. 

‘T)Urial  Parks"  was  ihc  subject  of  a paper  by  Mr. 
Bellett  Lawson,  Sr.,  Paxtang,  Pa.  The  park-like 
features  of  modern  cemeteries,  caused  them  to  be 
more  appropriately  considered  as  burial  parks,  said 
Mr.  Lawson. 

“The  work  of  constructing  a burial  park,  although  it  de- 
mands a great  amount  of  thought  and  study  to  obtain  the 
best  landscape  effects  is  the  least  difficult  portion  of  the 
work.  How  to  maintain  these  beautiful  effects  is  the 
problem.  The  people  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  grounds, 
but  invariably  fail  to  see  how  that  beauty  will  be  marred 
by  inappropriate  memorials.  We  must  educate  our  patrons 
to  the  proper  standard  and  show  them  that  the  rules  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  cemetery  are  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  Monument  dealers  who  have  no  artistic  ideas  are 
the  bane  of  cemetery  superintendents.  They  sow  the  seeds 
of  discontent  in  the  minds  of  lot  owners  in  their  eager- 
ness to  make  sales. 

Mr.  C.  Mb  Modie,  P)loomfield.  O.,  told  in  an  inter- 
esting paper  “Why  I Joined  This  Association,”  and 
how  the  intercourse  with  its  members  had  benefitted 
him  in  his  work.  His  trials  in  overcoming  the  prac- 
tices that  had  been  common  in  the  conduct  of  the 
cemetery  for  three-quarters  of  a century  were  made 
easier  because  of  the  knowledge  he  had  gained 
through  the  medium  of  the  Superintendents’  Asso- 
ciation. 

"The  P)Urial  of  the  Dead”  was  the  subject  of  the 
next  paper  read  by  Mr.  George  Van  Atta,  Newark. 
O.  He  treated  the  subject  from  the  view  of  the 
private  citizen,  whose  duty  he  considered  it  to  be,  to 
take  a more  rational  view  of  the  subject  of  death.  He 
■advocated  less  ostentation  at  funerals,  less  expensive 
monuments,  and  greater  consideration  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  burial  lot,  which  should  always 
be  purchased  in  advance  of  the  time  when  it  became 
necessary  to  have  one.  He  urged  his  hearers  to  agi- 
tate this  subject  with  their  lot  holders,  that  out  of  the 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  present  conditions  as 
they  prevailed  in  many  places  would  come  a desire 
for  more  simplicity  and  more  dignity  in  the  conduct 
of  funerals. 


1 he  subject  of  Sunday  funerals  was  discussed  at 
some  length.  It  was  stated  that  ministers  and  un- 
dertakers were  helping  in  some  places  to  create  a 
sentiment  against  them.  The  opinion  was  expressed 
and  agreed  with  by  several  that  Sunday  observance 
would  not  become  general  at  cemeteries  until  an  in- 
creased charge  was  made  for  burials  on  that  day. 
Cemeteries  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  Day- 
ton,  O.,  have  adopted  rules  restricting  Sunday  burials 
to  such  cases  as  were  considered  necessary  for  sani- 
tary reasons. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

“It  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  its  members 
recommend  to  their  trustees  and  managers  the  advis- 
ability of  discouraging  Sunday  funerals  and  of  making 
an  extra  charge  for  services  held  on  that  day.” 

A paper  on  “Ancient  and  Modern  Customs  of 
Burial  and  How  Shall  We  Dispose  of  the  Dead”  was 
read  by  A.  L.  Snyder,  M.  D.,  Bryan,  O.  Using  as 
illustration  of  extremes  of  present  methods  of  the 
placing  of  embalmed  bodies  in  metallic  cases  and 
cremation,  the  one  to  keep  the  body  as  long  as  pos- 
sible and  the  other  to  reduce  it  at  once  to  ashes,  the 
Doctor  described  in  an  interesting  manner  the  var- 
ious methods  of  different  countries  and  ages  of  the 
world,  and  advocated  “a  new  departure  that  would 
be  as  costly  as  the  proud  could  wish  or  as  inexpen- 
sive as  the  most  impecunious  would  desire,  viz.,  in- 
terment in  a simple  shroud  without  a case  of  any 
kind,  unless  it  be  of  wire  or  wicker.”  An  original 
poem  expressed  the  Doctor’s  wishes  concerning  the 
disposition  of  his  own  body,  the  last  verse  of  which 
is  as  follows  : 

Ratlier  be  it  cast  on  a foreign  strand 
In  the  ocean  deep— on  desert  sand; 

In  a silent  cave — on  barren  rocks — 

Than  bound  and  sealed  in  an  iron  box. 

The  “Question  Box”  brought  out  discussions  on 
posts  and  markers.  Terra  cotta,  cement,  iron  and 
granolithic  had  their  advocates.  Mr.  Roy  described  a 
recently  patented  improvement  on  corner  posts. 
Cemetery  advertising  called  forth,  the  following  from 
Mr.  John  A.  Moore : “The  martagers  of  a Brooklyn 
cemetery  advertised,  ‘Graves  finely  situated,  sur- 
rounded by  the  beauties  of  nature,  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  bay,  and,  m short,  meeting  with  every 
requirement  of  the  human  family.  People  who  have 
tried  them  cannot  be  persuaded  to  go  elsewhere.’  ’’ 

The  outing  for  the  afternoon  gave  the  visitors  a 
delightful  carriage  ride  over  Beechwood  Boulevard 
to  Calvary  and  Homewood  cemeteries.  From  this 
boulevard,  which  is  eighty  feet  wide  and  eleven  miles 
long,  magnificent  views  were  had  of  the  Monongahela 
River  and  valley  and  the  great  works  that  have  made 
the  name  of  Pittsburg  known  wherever  steel  is  used. 
A circuitous  drive  around  beautiful  Homewood 
brought  the  party  to  an  inviting  spot  in  the  woods, 
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where  lunch  was  served  and  the  party  photographed. 

At  the  evening  session  Mr.William  Falconer,  super- 
intendent of  Schenley  Park,  read  an  instructive  paper 
on  “Cemetery  Planting,”  which  is  published  else- 
where in  this  issue.  Mr.  Falconer’s  suggestions  will 
be  found  of  peculiar  interest  to  superintendents  in 
their  fall  planting.  Mr.  Sid  J.  Hare,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  entertained  the  convention  with  a paper  entitled 
“Before  and  After,  or  the  Evolution  of  the  Grave- 
yard,” illustrated  with  upward  of  seventy-five  stereop- 
ricon  views : The  single  grave  in  the  forest,  the  old 
family  burying  ground,  the  farm  and  churchyard  bury- 
ing  ground,  the  city  cemetery  with  its  thousands  of 
single  graves,  the  cemetery  with  its  aggregation  of 
tombstones,  and  the  park-like  modern  cemetery  with 
its  beautiful  lawns  and  lakes  and  naturalistic  planting 
were  all  shown  and  described  as  the  process  of  evo- 
lution through  which  cemeteries  had  passed  in  the 
last  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Frank  Enrich,  Detroit,  Mich.,  submitted  in  the 
form  of  a paper  and  tabulated  report  a^  resume  of 
the  replies  received  from  nearly  two  hundred  ceme- 
teries from  all  parts  of  the  union,  concerning  their 
general  practices.  Mr.  Eurich’s  running  comment  on 
many  of  the  practices  afforded  valuable  suggestions. 
The  report  as  a whole  will  make  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  cemetery  literature  that 
has  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  Superintendents’ 
Association. 

Officers  elected  for  the  following  year  were : Presi- 
dent, Frank  Eurich,  “Woodward  Lawn,”  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Vice-President,  H.  Wilson  Ross,  “Newton,” 
Newton  Center,  Mass.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J. 
FI.  Morton,  “City  Cemeteries,”  Boston,  Mass.  William 
Salway  and  O.  C.  Simonds  were  elected  as  members 
of  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  J.  C.  Scorgie,  William 
Stone,  George  W.  Creesy  and  T.  McCarthy  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee.  Boston  was  chosen 
as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

The  outing  for  the  third  and  last  afternoon  gave 
the  visitors  a delightful  ride  through  residence  streets 
and  boulevards  to  Highland  Park,  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Allegheny  and  St.  Mary’s  cemeteries.  In 
the  evening  a complimentary  banquet  was  tendered 
the  members  of  the  association  by  the  local  cemetery 
associations.  The  tables  were  beautifully  decorated 
and  sweet  music  was  discoursed  while  full  justice  was 
being  done  to  the  tempting  menu.  Mr.  W.  S.  Woods 
officiated  as  toastmaster,  and  the  speeches  that  fol- 
lowed brought  to  a happy  close  the  fifteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 

Among  those  present  were  John  Applebee,  Ashtabula,  O.; 
R.  D.  Boice,  Geneseo,  III.;  J.  M.  Boxell,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Henry  Bresser,  Toledo,  O.;  E.  G.  Carter,  Chicago;  G.  J. 
Chaffee,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; J.  S.  Cline,  Dayton,  O.;  George 
W.  Creesy,  Salem,  O.;  T,  Donlan,  Wilmington,  N.  C. ; B. 
H.  Dorman,  Hartford,  Conn.;  W.  H.  Druckemiller,  Sun- 
bury.  Pa.;  Frank  Eurich,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Wm.  Falconer, 


Pittsburg;  Wm.  Crosbie,  Washington,  Pa.;  D.  D.  England, 
Winnipeg,  Man-;  Emsfie,  Ravenna,  O.;  John  Butts,  San- 
dusky, O.;  L.  L.  Mason,  Perry,  L.  Goodwin,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.;  A.  J.  Graves,  Bloomington,  111.;  G.  Gossard,  Wash- 
ington, O.;  Sid  J.  Hare,  Kansas  City,  Mo-;  Wm.  Harris, 
Allegheny,  Pa.;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hay,  Erie,  Pa.;  A.  W.  Hobert, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  M.  Jensen,  Oberlin,  O.;  E.  L.  Kimes, 
Toledo,  O.;  J.  W.  Keller,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Bellett  Lawson, 
Paxtang,  Pa.;  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  C.  L. 
Leesly,  Chicago;  T.  McCarthy,  Providence,  R.  L;  A.  B. 
McGrew,  Des  Moines,  la.;  A.  Marckhoff,  Elgin,  111.;  W-  H. 
H.  Montgomery,  Portsmouth,  O.;  J.  H.  Morton,  Boston, 
Mass.;  J.  E.  Miller,  Mattoon,  111.;  C.  G-  Nailor,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Geo.  M.  Painter,  Philadelphia;  H.  Hulme,  New 
Brighton,  Pa.;  Philo  L.  King,  Butler,  Pa.;  R.  Gohlke,  Find- 
lay, O.;  John  A.  Moore,  D.  J.  Robinson,  H'.  Sampson, 
Thomas  Wightman,  David  M'^oods,  James  A.  Devlin,  Pitts- 
burg; A.  L.  Snyder,  M.  D.,  Bryan,  O.;  L.  B.  Root,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.;  Clarence  B.  Scott,  Topeka,  Kan.;  H.  Wilson 
Ross,  Newton  Center,  Mass.;  Wm.  Stone,  Lynn,  Mass.;  A. 
H.  Sargent,  Akron,  O.;  J.  J.  Stephens,  Columbus,  O.;  John 
Reid,  Detroit,  Mich.;  W.  O.  Roy,  Montreal,  Can.;  J.  H. 
Shepard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; W.  N.  Rudd,  Chicago;  Wm.  Sal- 
way,  Cincinnati,  O.;  G.  Scherzinger,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.; 
E.  A.  Sloan,  Ironton,  O.;  A.  E.  Silcot,  Washington,  O.; 
George  Fan  Atta,  Newark,  O.;  T.  H.  Wright,  Covington, 
Ky. ; Jos.  Bomgardner,  Cleveland,  O.;  Mr.  Voorheis,  Ovid, 
Mich.;  Mr.  Matheis,  Toledo,  O.;  R.  J.  Haight,  Chicago. 


CEMETERY  PLANTING, 


A pap«*r  read  by  William  Falconer,  Superintendent  of  Schenley  Park, 
Pittsburff,  before  the  Convention  of  Cemetery  Superintendents. 


It  ill  becomes  me  who  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
a cemetery  to  speak  to  you  professional  men  about 
matters  concerning’  your  business,  but  I do  so  to 
satisfy  my  good  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  David 
Woods,  the  superintendent  of  our  Homewood  Ceme- 
tery. The  intimate  relationship,  however,  between 
park  and  garden  work,  with  which  I have  been  asso- 
icated  all  my  lifetime,  and  your  work,  may  be  some 
excuse  for  my  presumption.  But  please  remember 
that  I do  not  pretend  to  dictate  to  nor  advise  you  in 
anything.  What  I have  to  say  is  simply  the  voice  or 
idea  of  an  outsider  or  layman. 

The  cemetery  can  never  be  a recreation  park  nor 
a lounging  playground  for  the  indifferent  or  hilarious; 
it  must  always  be  a sacred  field.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  never  present  or  suggest  the  appearance  of 
gloom,  mourning,  horror  or  desolation.  It  should 
be  an  Edened  garden,  beautiful,  dignified,  inviting, 
lovely;  a place  that  we  should  desire  to  visit;  a spot 
to  gladden  our  hearts  that  the  remains  of  our  de- 
parted friends  are  resting  there.  And  it  devolves 
upon  you  to  make  it  so. 

A new  cemetery  should  be  laid  out  according  to  a 
well-studied  plan  of  the  whole,  when  its  every  feature, 
present  and  future,  should  be  considered.  This  should 
include  driveways,  shelter,  the  grounds  to  be  used 
for  burial  purposes  now  and  in  the  time  to  come,  and 
the  parts  to  be  reserved  for  landscape  planting  alone 
and  lawns  and  flower  gardens,  also  office  and  other 
buildings.  Then  stick  to  your  plan.  It  may  be  that 
you  can  only  do  a little  at  a time,  but  be  this  ever  so 
small,  let  it  conform  to  the  plan  of  the  whole. 

I believe  in  the  new  cemetery,  the  burial  ground 
where  the  park  or  garden  effect  is  required  and  main- 
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tained,  where  graves  are  filled  oy  the  level  and  railings 
or  copings  around  the  lots  are  disallowed.  Twenty 
years  ago  last  month  I spent  some  time  on  a visit  to 
my  dear  old  friend,  the  late  Adolph  Strauch,of  Spring 
Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  and  that  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  beauty  and  utility  of  the  natural  or  park 
style  of  cemetery. 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  this  modern  cemetery. 
In  one  hardy  plants  alone  are  used  in  its  decoration; 
there  is  an  instance  of  this  sort  at  Brookline,  near 
Boston.  In  the  other,  both  hardy  and  tender  plants 
are  used,  as  is  the  case  in  most  all  of  our  large  ceme- 
teries. I lean  to  the  latter  because  I believe  the  peo- 
ple want  it.  There  is  a place  in  the  cemetery  for 
bedding  plants  where  we  can  use  them  appropriately, 
tastefully,  and  beautifully,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
as  great  a variety  of  hardy  plants  in  kind  and  applica- 
tion as  can  be  liarl  in  the  exclusive  cemetery  and  with- 
out the  one  conflicting  with  the  other. 

As  a business  venture  a prosperous  cemetery  is  a 
liberal  cemetery'.  It  is  poor  business  to  operate  a 
cemetery  on  a skimp  or  stinted  basis.  Make  y our 
cemetery  as  beautiful  and  attractive,  but  always  in 
an  appropriate  and  refined  way,  as  the  art  of  man 
can  devise,  and  the  people  will  come  your  way  and  pav 
your  price.  It  isn’t  in  the  vicinity  of  the  burial  ' fis 
alone  that  this  beauty  and  attractiveness  must  exist ; 
it  should  be  seen  from  the  entrance  gates,  from  the 
outside,  and  from  those  parts  that  yield  no  direct 
revenue.  Not  only  must  you  interest  and  hold  the 
people  who  already  have  lots  in  your  cemetery,  but 
from  observation,  conversation  and  reading,  your 
townspeople  not  directly  intere.sted  in  your  charge 
should,  because  of  its  beauty  and  attractiveness,  have 
your  cemetery  so  happily  and  indelibly  fixed  in  their 
minds  that  when  tiie  question  of  a burial  lot  to  them 
requires  an  answer  your  cemetery  is  the  first  and  the 
uppermost  in  their  minds. 

I do  not  at  all  decry  the  use  of  tender  bedding 
plants,  as  geraniums,  coleus,  cannas  and  heliotrope 
in  cemeteries — in  fact,  I believe  in  their  brightness 
and  cheerfulness.  But  they  should  not  be  spread 
broadcast  over  the  grounds.  Restrict  them  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  entrance  gates,  the  office,  or 
other  buildings,  or  to  a piece  of  ground  set  apaii  for 
a flower  garden  proper.  Then  use  them  with  brains 
and  be  not  over  gay  or  liberal.  To  make  ami  fill 
up  a lot  of  big  beds  with  plain  geraniums,  coleu.s 
or  cannas  is  the  easiest,  cheapest,  most  glaring  and 
erroneous  kind  of  gardening.  Have  these  heavy 
masses  of  color  in  the  background  relieved  b}-  dis- 
tance or  neighboring  shrubbery,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground let  your  flower  beds  consist  of  a variety  of 
suitable  plants  so  artistically  arranged  that  every  per- 
son who  passes  by  must  stop  to  look  at  them.  These 
beds  may  show  panels,  loops,  chains  or  other  blocks 
relieved  by  a tracery  or  scrollwork,  each  panel  to 
consist  of  diffierent  plants  from  the  other.  Material 
suitable  for  this  work  are  rubbers,  small  palms,  cro- 
tons, screw  pines,  century  plants,  cactuses,  and  the 
like  for  the  panels  ; alternanthera  for  the  scrolls ; tali- 
num,  variegated  ice  plant  or  sweet  alyssum,  seclums 
of  sorts,  othonna  and  peristrophe  for  the  carpeting, 
and  echeverias  and  other  cotyledons  for  the  beltings. 
Many  more  plants  than  these  are  also  appropriate. 
But  “carpet  bedding”  consisting  of  the  portrayal  of 
birds  and  animals,  boats  and  vases  and  other  unnat- 


ural objects  is  repugnant  to  any  refined  soul;  so  are 
intricate  nonsensical  patterns. 

In  addition  to  formal  flower  gardening,  however, 
there  are  many  proper  ways  of  using  tender  plants 
in  the  cemetery.  For  instance,  I see  nothing  amiss 
in  having  the  white  Vinca  rosea  or  the  purple  Ver- 
bena venosa,  or  the  lilac  trailing  lantana  as  borders 
for  newly  planted  shrubberies,  or  a free  use  of  colo- 
nies of  gladiolus,  summer  hyacinths,  tigridias,  tube- 
roses or  scarlet  cannas  in  the  open  spaces  among 
young  shrubs  in  the  same  way  as  we  grow  hardy  lilies 
earlier  in  the  year. 

Hardy  perennials  should  add  greatly  to  the  decora- 
tion of  our  cemetery  grounds.  In  such  places,  how- 
ever, I am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  stereotyped 
herbaceous  borders.  At  best  a perennial  has  only  a 
limited  season  of  blooming,  and  when  that  period  is 
over  there  is  little  comeliness  in  the  plant  itself,  and 
in  all  of  our  work,  in  park,  garden  or  cemetery,  we 
must  avoid  raggedness,  uncouthness,  unkemptness, 
and  nakedness  in  our  floral  planting.  We  must  study 
permanent  places  for  the  different  species  of  hardy 
plants ; for  instance,  let  us  have  a mass  of  pseonias 
by  themselves,  a spread  of  columbines,  a carpet  of 
cushion  pinks,  a group  of  white  day  lilies,  a bed  of 
Koempfer’s  or  German  irises,  a sod  of  moss  pinks, 
a blaze  of  phlox  and  so  on,  but  arranged  so  that  when 
their  bloom  is  past  they  may  be  tapped  or  cut  over 
without  leaving  a blank  or  disfigurement.  The  foliage 
of  the  pasonia,  the  iris,  day  lily  and  many  others  re- 
mains good  after  the  flowers  are  past,  but  that  of  the 
oriental  poppy  and  the  bleeding  heart  soon  dies  to 
the  ground  and  must  be  replaced  with  annuals,  as 
zinneas,  nasturtiums,  or  white  tobacco  or  other  tem- 
porary filling,  as  tritomas  or  cannas. 

Avoid  the  conglomerative  style  of  everything  to- 
gether in  one  bed,  and  all  sizes  ; it  has  no  effect.  If 
you  wish  for  any  good  from  herbaceous  plants  have 
them  in  masses  each  kind  by  itself.  Individual  plants 
scattered  here  and  there,  for  instance  a lily  in  this 
place,  a larkspur  in  that  and  a feverfew  yonder,  have 
no  character  whatever  in  the  landscape;  they  show 
for  nothing.  But  have  a big  mass  of  any  one  of  them 
and  all  in  bloom  together,  the  effect  is  catching  and 
striking  from  whatever  point  you  see  it. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful,  interesting  and  pleasing 
features  in  the  use  of  hardy  plants  is  their  naturaliza- 
tion in  grass  and  woodland,  and  one  giving  little 
trouble  and  costing  little.  Crocuses,  snowdrops,  Si- 
berian blue  squills,  blue  and  white  graoe  hyacinths, 
star  triteleias,  and  chionodoxa  dribbled  thickly  but 
unevenly  into  the  grass  bordering  shrubbery  as  an 
outcropping  for  the  same,  are  charmingly  beautiful 
in  spring;  but  never  spread  them  over  the  middle  of 
your  lawns.  In  good  ground,  particularly  if  a little 
shaded,  they  may  last  for  years,  the  crocuses  and 
snowdrops  perhaps  requiring  the  most  frequent  re- 
newal. Decorating  the  wild  woodlands  in  this  way 
is  simply  accentuating  Nature.  We  can  send  into  the 
outside  woods  and  gather  great  quantities  of  dog- 
tooth violets,  squirrel  corn  and  spring  beauty,  and 
with  a fork  or  pick  dig  them  into  the  cemetery  woods, 
and  get  Solomon’s  seal,  lungwort,  trilliums,  blood- 
root,  starwort,  windflower,  hepaticas,  lady’s  slipper 
orchids,  pentstemjon,  columbines.  May  apples,  bell- 
wort,  and  many  others,  and  plant  colonies  of  them; 
and  meadow  beauty,  lilies,  meadow  rue,  fringed  or- 
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chis,  violets,  rose  mallow,  and  loosestrife  in  the  damp 
or  meadow  lands ; and  the  vivid  firepink,  golden  cory- 
dalis,  and  Virginia  saxifrage  in  the  exposed  parts. 

And  we  have  still  another  field  for  hardy  flowers 
in  the  cemetery,  namely,  the  wild  garden,  and  this 
was  suggested  to  me  last  Monday  by  one  of  your 
members  now  present.  He  has  a broad,  deep,  sloping 
bank  or  side  hill,  around  the  base  of  which  there  is  a 
driveway,  and  the  railway  runs  close  by  in  front  of  it, 
and  he  wants  to  plant  this  as  brightly  and  conspicu- 
ously as  possible,  to  give  color  the  whole  summer 
long  as  an  attraction  and  advertisement  to  his  ceme- 
tery. Now,  to  do  this  properly  will  require  trees, 
shrubs,  vines  and  hardy  perennials.  In  the  way  of 
small  trees  I would  suggest  Primus  Davidiana,  red- 
bud, shadbush,  white  dogwood,  snowdrop  tree,  cock- 
spur  thorn,  English  pink  and  white  hawthorn,  white 
fringe  tree,  crah  apples,  IVkin  and  Japan  lilacs,  yel- 
low wood,  Koelreuteria,  swamp  magnesia,  Mands- 
churian  aralia,  Osbeck’s  sumach,  Cliinese  tamarix 
and  single  flowered  althaeas.  In  the  way  of  shrubs, 
forsythias,  Japan  quince,  crenata  deutzias,  mock  or- 
anges, villosa  lilacs,  sweet  briar,  rugosa  and  single 
prairie  roses,  weigelias,  Thunberg  s,  arguta.  Van 
Houtte’s,  sorbifoha  and  salicifolia  spiraeas,  vibur- 
nums in  variety  but  no  “double”  ones,  and  the  “sin- 
gle” flowered  form  of  Hydrangea  paniculata.  Among 
vines  to  scramble  among  and  over  the  bushes  and 
stumps,  would  recommend  the  grandiflora  and  com- 
mon trumpet  creeper,  Mikania  scandens,  and  our 
common  and  flammula  and  paniculata  clematises,  and 
Japanese  honeysuckle  and  Chinese  matrimony  vine. 
In  the  way  of  perennials  choose  the  brightest,  such 
things  as  can  be  seen  best  from  a distance.  On  the 
open,  rocky  places  spread  moss  pink,  stone  crop, 
rock  cress;  in  the  clunks  let  firepink  and  columbines 
prevail,  have  colonies  of  tiger  and  superbum  lilies, 
lots  of  foxgloves,  bleeding  heart,  German  and  spring 
iris.  Lamarck’s  evening  primrose,  goat's-beard  spi- 
raea, meadow  rue,  single  pyrethrum,  coreopsis,  plume 
poppy  (Becconia),  orange-colored  asclepias,  and 
Japanese  anemones.  And  remember  the  great  vari- 
et}^  of  wild  asters,  coneflowers  and  perennial  sunflow- 
ers. And  if  need  be,  in  fall  have  a big  mass  of  tri- 
toma  in  bloom,  and  a few  scarlet  cannas,  if  you  hide 
the  foliage,  will  give  life  to  the  mass.  And  don't  for- 
get a big  group  of  yuccas.  Also  add  the  European 
and  American  spindle  trees  and  mountain  ash  for 
their  showy  fruit. 

Trees  must  ever  form  the  chief  decoration  of  your 
cemetery  and  serve  to  construct  your  landscape  pic- 
tures. But  be  careful  to  select  only  those  that  thrive 
well  in  your  neighbdrhood  and  are  appropriate  to 
your  purpose.  In  timbered  regions  where  land  is  good 
and  the  rainfall  fair,  most  any  kind  of  hardy  tree  will 
thrive;  in  exposed  treeless  plains  however  we  may 
have  to  depend  upon  cottonwood  and  other  poplars, 
box  elder  and  willows.  Plant  trees  for  shelter,  shade, 
and  lawn  efifect.  Every  tree  should  be  of  comely  form, 
proportionate  in  its  make-up,  and  of  natural  habit,  in 
fact,  anything  unnatural  in  shape  or  color  should  be 
excluded  from  the  cemetery.  The  Babylonian  wil- 
low, pendulous  white  birch  and  weeping  beech  are 
pretty  trees  in  themselves  and  there  is  a place  for 
them  in  a limited  way  in  the  cemetery,  but  no  more  so 
than  in  the  park  or  garden.  The  Kilmarnock  willow 
and  Camperdown  elm  have  neither  grace  nor  beauty 
and  the  city  of  the  dead  is  not  a home  for  freaks.  Col- 


umnar trees  as  Lomhardy  poplar  or  Swedish  juniper 
as  marking  posts  for  graves  should  be  eliminated,  and 
I would  urge  against  the  use  of  raw  or  unnatural  foli- 
age as  the  yellow  spotted  ash  or  golden  catalpa.  We 
can  find  a place  foi  them  in  a park  hut  they  are  not 
refined  or  pure  or  dignified  enough  for  the  cemetery. 

The  regulation  distance  between  newly  planted  trees 
averages 50 feet,  and  the  question  of  thick  planting  has 
been  thrashed  bare  in  horticultural  journals,  and  bitter 
execrations  have  been  hurled  at  the  heads  of  those 
who  would  plant  thicker  than  this,  and  the  never-thin- 
ned, neglected  plantations  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
parks  have  been  held  forth  as  living  examples  of  the 
evils  of  thick  planting  and  the  sins  of  those  who 
planted  them.  Indeed  Sam  Parsons  himself  told  me 
he’d  hang  a man  who’d  plant  trees  closer  than  50  feet. 
And  knowing  all  this  I beseech  you  to  plant  thickly 
and  get  immediate  effect,  and  afterwards  thin  early 
and  l)efore  any  tree  can  encroach  upon  to  injure  its 
neighbor.  Plant  your  trees  as  if  you  yourselves  were 
in  perpetual  care  of  them.  If  your  successor  be  igno- 
rant or  fool  enough  to  neglect  or  ignore  the  work 
founded  by  you,  that  is  no  affair  of  yours. 

Planting  trees  under  such  adverse  conditions  as  we 
have  here  along  the  Monongahela  river  may  interest 
some  of  you.  The  land  is  very  hilly  and  precipitous,  the 
foundation  shale  01  “nigger  head”  rock,  and  the  soil 
the  toughest  kind  of  red  or  yellowish  clay,  and  the 
atmosphere  vitiated  l)eyond  expression  from  the  dense 
smoke  and  fumes  of  railways  and  miles  of  foundries. 
Iflast  furnaces,  glass  works,  copper  works  and  coke 
ovens,  and  all  of  the  natural  trees  are  already  dead  or 
fast  dying. 

Our  tree  holes  are  5 to  6 ft.  wide  and  ip2  to  2 ft. 
deep.  In  digging  them  we  remove  to  one  side  the 
upper  crust  or  fairly  good  dirt,  bore  a hole  in  the  mid- 
dle and  shiver  it  with  dynamite,  pick  or  dig  this  out 
to  required  depth,  then  if  necessary  bore  again  in 
the  liottom  of  the  same  hole  and  shiver  it  with  dyna- 
mite. This  to  allow  water  in  winter  to  escape  and  the 
roots  to  penetrate.  Then  return  tlie  best  part  of  the 
clay  that  has  been  removed  and  fill  up  with  fresh  soil 
from  somewhere  else. 

Where  the  vitiated  atmosphere  is  the  worst,  the 
ailanthus  is  the  only  tree  we  get  to  grow,  next  comes 
the  yellow  locust,  and  a little  further  hack  bird  cherry, 
American  white  ash,  mulberry,  soft  and  Norway  ma- 
ples, Oriental  plane,  pin  oak  and  heavy  locust  are 
holding  their  own.  The  sugar  maple,  scarlet  maple, 
beech  and  iron  wood  although  native  here  are  total 
failures. 

In  planting  ailanthus  and  locust  we  take  2-year-old 
plants  and  cut  them  back  to  within  3 or  4 inches  of 
the  ground  then  in  soft  weather  any  time  between 
November  and  April,  dibble  them  into  the  earth  up  to 
the  neck  with  a crowbar,  and  tamp  firmly,  setting  them 
3 to  5 feet  apart. 

In  all  our  work  the  lesser  trees  must  take  a promi- 
nent part.  Massed  with  shrubs  they  form  a fitting- 
fringe  to  groves  of  greater  trees,  a good  belting  along 
boundary  and  shelter  lines,  and  they  are  indispensable 
in  landscope  groups  and  their  variety  is  so  great  as  to 
af¥ord  us  effective  ornament  in  the  way  of  blossoms, 
bright  fruit  or  tinted  leaves  from  , April  till  Novem- 
ber. Among  the  best  of  them  for  their  flowers  are 
shadbush,  Chinese  and  Japanese  magnolias  and  our 
swamp  magnolia,  dogwood,  redbird,  double  cherry. 
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exochorda,  snowdrop  tree,  Japanese  and  Siberian  crab 
apple,  our  American  fragrant  crab,  Pekin  and  Japan- 
ese tree  lilacs,  Xanthoceras,  j:)terostyrax,  cockspur, 
scarlet  and  other  thorns ; white  fringe,  yellow  wood, 
Koelreuteria,  Mandschurian  aralia,  Osbeck's  sumach 
and  Chinese  tamarix.  Conspicuous  for  their  fruit  arc 
the  scarlet  haws,  mountain  ash  and  euonymus. 

From  the  crimson  mezereon  in  earliest  April  to  the 
yellow  witch  hazel  in  November  the  whole  summer 
is  covered  by  the  flowers  of  shrubs,  and  from  Stand- 
ish’s  bush  honeysuckle,  the  first  of  June,  uninterrupt- 
edly through  the  summer,  fall  and  winter,  we  have 
shrubs  laden  with  ornamental  berries,  those  of  the 
winter  berry  staying  into  January,  those  of  Viburnum 
dilatatum  into  Alarch  and  those  of  Thunberg’s  barberry 
till  the  new  foliaec  of  the  next  spring  pushes  them  off 
the  bushes.  Prominent  among  pretty  flowering  shrubs 
are  the  golden  forsythia,  star  magnolia,  Chinese  dou- 
ble plum,  tree  pa;cnias,  sweet  shrul),  Kerria,  Japan 
quince,  lilacs’  deutzias,  mock  orange,  rugosa  and  other 
bush  roses,  mollis  azaleas.  Thunberg’s,  Van  Houtte’s, 
Reeve’s  and  Bumalda  spiraeas,  common  and  plicatuin 


snowballs,  weigelias,  dwarf  buckeye,  yuccas,  pepper 
bush,  wild  senna,  althaeas,  hydrangea,  the  blue  cary- 
opteris,  rose  pur])le  Desmodium  penduliflorum,  and 
the  fluffy  white  sea  elder  (Baccharis)  whose  snowy 
pappus  resembles  blossoms. 

For  planting  in  shady  places  I have  found  the  fol- 
lowing shrubs  to  be  among  the  best : Fortune’s  for- 
sythia, Ibota  privet,  Japanese  and  bush  honeysuckles, 
notably  fragrantissima,  spice  bush,  fragrant  sumach, 
snowberry,  elderberry,  the  lesser  cornuses  as  stoloni- 
fera  and  sanguinea,  and  witch  hazel.  For  dry  spots: 
Bush  honeysuckles,  cornus  sanguinea,  sweet  fern 
(Comptonia),  candleberry  (Myrica) , rugosa  roses  and 
the  privets  have  behaved  well  with  us. 

The  following  are  a few  of  the  e.xtra  good  shrubby 
plants  I would  impress  upon  you  to  make  much  use  of : 
Thunberg’s  berheris,  molli.s  azaleas,  rugosa  roses,  espe- 
cially the  variety  Agnes  Emily  Carman,  yuccas.  Knap 
Ffill  scarlet  and  Simoni  Japan  quince,  Eva  Rathke 
weigelia,  Lemoine’s  deutzia,  villosa  lilac.  Fortune’s 
forsythia.  Van  Houtte’s  spiraea  and  cornus  sanguinea. 
Every  one  of  them  is  of  sterling  merit. 
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The  surroundings  of  school  buildings  are  often  as 
bare  and  unattractive  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The 
authorities,  as  a rule,  take  good  care  of  the  inside  of 
the  buildings,  but  stop  at  the  doors,  and  leave  the  school 
yard  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  police  and  small  boy. 
“The  beautiful  is  as  useful  as  the  useful,”  and  suggests 
the  opportunity  to  educate  both  out  of  doors  as  well  as 


indoors.  School  grounds  may  be  laid  out  to  make  an 
attractive  picture,  as  well  as  to  give  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  botany  and  horticulture.  In  some  places 
this  opportunity  has  been  utilized  and  good  results  have 
been  obtained,  an  excellent  example  being  that  of  Me- 
nomonie,  Wis. 

In  1897  the  Central  High  School  and  the  Stout  Man- 
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ual  Training  School  were  burned,  with  their  contents, 
and  were  both  rebuilt  on  a more  extensive  scale,  which 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  school  ground  improve- 
ment which  has  since  been  carried  out  and  for  which 
additional  land  was  donated  and  a street  closed. 

As  president  of  the  school  board,  Hon.  James  H. 
Stout  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr. 
Warren  H.  Manning,  of  Boston,  to  design  the  grounds. 
To  Mr.  Stout  is  due  the  execution  of  the  work  and  its 
prosecution  at  the  present  time.  Utility  being  the  first 
consideration,  ample  space  for  a playground  is  reserved 
in  the  rear  of  two  buildings,  and  as  they  are  located  at 
some  distance  from  the  street,  a large  lawn  in  front  is 
provided  to  insure  a proper  setting,  while  brick  walks 
give  convenient  access  to  them  on  all  sides.  A garden 
is  also  laid  out  for  the  kindergarten. 

In  the  shrubbery,  the  designer  advised  planting  a 
collection  from  which  to  study  instead  of  the  usual 
ornaments  and  exotics,  which  are  located  around  the 
playground  and  along  the  street  border.  The  planting 
list  includes  at  least  one  representative  of  each  botan- 
ical family,  among  them  “native  plants  worthy  of  culti- 
vation and  hardy  exotics  commonly  cultivated  for  or- 
nament.” Of  course,  several  varieties  were  found  not 
hardy  and  have  been  taken  out  and  replaced  by  those 
of  known  hardiness.  In  this  way  experimental  work 
is  done.  Each  plantation  is  labeled  and  numbered  so 
that  everyone  can  find  out  the  names  of  any  of  the 
species  used.  The  numbers  refer  also  to  a handbook, 
entitled  “A  Handbook  for  Planning  and  Planting 
Home  Grounds,”  issued  by  the  Stout  Manual  Training 
School,  which  is  to  be  used  as  an  additional  source  of 
information  to  those  interested.  It  is  intended  to  be 
used  by  the  students  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  Menom- 
onie  in  home  improvement. 

The  residents  are  free  to  study  the  collection  on  the 
school  grounds  to  see  how  the  different  kinds  grow, 
flower,  and  become  desirable  ornamentals  or  otherwise. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Stout,  advice  is  given 
them  freely  by  the  designer  or  the  gardener  in  charge 
of  the  grounds,  and  people  have  shown  a commendable 


interest  in  all  the  work  done.  The  idea  of  home  im- 
provement under  all  conditions  is  encouraged,  and  it 
has  appealed  to  a good  many,  and  a good  number  have 
shown  their  appreciation  by  adopting  the  suggestions 
offered. 

Necessarily  the  work  on  small  places  is  limited  to 
the  making  of  a lawn,  with  enough  shrubbery  to  prop- 
erly frame  it  and  set  off  the  house,  and  the  separation 
of  the  back  yard  from  it,  by  hedges,  plantations  or  lat- 


HOMK  GROUNDS,  MENOMONIE,  WIS,  TWO  YARDS  TREATED 
AS  ONE. 

ticcs.  The  natural  advantages  of  each  place  are  used 
when  available,  while  the  use  of  native  plants  is  en- 
couraged on  account  of  their  known  hardiness,  small 
cost,  and  desirability. 

The  influences  of  this  school  ground  improvement 
cannot  but  be  far  reaching.  They  will  extend  from  the 
little  kindergartner  planting  his  seeds,  the  boy  and  girl 
with  their  gardens  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  the  older 
students  in  their  study  of  botany  or  horticulture,  to 
the  home  builder  beautifying  his  grounds.  It  is  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  get 
out  of  doors  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Nature  about  us. 

Charles  H.  Ramsdell. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SMALL  PUBLIC 
GROUNDS, 

Probably  no  city,  town  or  hamlet  in  this  wide 
country  is  without  a barren  bit  of  public  ground  cor- 
responding to  the  neglected  triangle  that  for  many 
years  served  as  a dumping  place  and  general  depos- 
itory for  tin  cans  and  garliage  boxes  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Rush,  Cass  and  Chestnut  streets,  Chicago. 
It  serves  that  purpose  no  longer,  nor  is  it  likely  to 


Stores  face  one  side  of  the  triangle  while  dwellings 
front  the  other  two  sides,  and  its  changed  aspect  is 
due  to  Mrs.  H.  H.  Kellogg,  who  lives  at  402  Chest- 
nut street,  opposite  the  now  pretty  little  park.  When 
she  came  there  to  live,  she  objected  to  the  unsightly  and 
unsanitary  condition  of  the  bit  of  ground,  which  is 
officially  known  as  Green  Bay  Park,  because  it  is 
on  the  historic  old  stage  coach  route  between  Chi- 
cago and  northern  Wisconsin.  She  urged  the  city 
officials  to  improve  the  ground  and  finally  induced 
them  to  remove  the  accumulated  debris  and  sod  the 
space.  Seeing  no  further  signs  of  life,  except  an  oc- 
casional call  from  a Lincoln  Park  Commissioner 
( irreverently  described  by  the  neighbors  as  “fat, 
slow,  stupid  and  lazy")  whicb  liore  no  visible  results. 
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do  SO  again,  for  it  has  at  last  come  into  its  rightful 
heritage  as  park  ground.  It  attained  this  right  not 
through  the  medium  of  municipal  improvement,  but 
as  the  direct  result  of  the  improvement  spirit  work- 
ing through  the  taste  and  energy  of  one  woman; 
and  it  stands  as  attractive  testimony  in  favor  of  im- 
provement work, — perhaps  especially  of  women’s 
great  opportunities  in  such  work. 

This  plot  of  ground  belongs  to  the  north  side  park 
system  of  the  city,  but  the  municipality  did  nothing 
towards  its  improvement  except  sodding  it  unless 
it  should  be  credited  with  planting  the  wretchedly 
neglected  and  abused  elm  trees  that  show  something 
of  their  past  sufferings  even  in  their  portraits. 


Mrs.  Kellogg  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  with  a 
contribution  from  her  husband  as  a starter,  suc- 
ceeded in  gathering  money  and  material  which  en- 
abled her,  with  general  personal  supervision  and 
steadily  applied  personal  care,  to  evolve  a llittle 
park  which  has  become  the  pride  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  an  object  lesson  in  applied  zeal  and  taste 
to  everyone  interested  in  civics. 

The  park  does  not  set  itself  up  as  a model  in  plant- 
ing. It  is  merely  the  best  its  backers  could  do  un- 
der existing  conditions.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  keep  the  grass  in  order,  a semi-tropical  effect  in 
caladiums,  ricinus  and  cannas  occupies  a prominent 
position,  beds  o^  .‘'howy  geraniums  and  other  tender 
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plants  are  scattered  about  and  morning  glories  have 
been  trained  over  stumps  of  dead  trees  and  across 
wires  stretched  from  tree  to  tree.  The  general  ef- 
fect is  of  a green  and  blooming  oasis. 

Improvement  workers  should  note  that  the  general 
appearance  would  be  improved  by  the  removal  of 
the  elm  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  picture  (its  case  is 
evidently  hopeless)  and  by  planting  permanent  vines, 
such  as  wild  grape,  ampelopsis  quinquifolia  (Virginia 
creeper)  a.  Veitchii  (known  to  many  as  Boston  ivy) 
and  Celastrus  scandens  (bitter-sweet)  to  clothe  the 
tali  bare  trunks  of  some  of  the  other  trees.  Vines 
are  sometimes  difhcult  to  start  at  the  base  of  living 
trees,  partly  because  the  ground  close  to  the  base  of 
such  trees  is  too  much  shaded,  and  partly  ‘because 
the  trees  rob  the  ground  of  the  moisture  and  nour- 
ishment needed  by  the  vines.  These  trees,  how- 
ever, have  been  trimmed  to  such  an  abnormal  height 
(perhaps  some  past  Alderman  had  in  mind  their  future 
value  as  tmber),  that  the  earth  beneath  them  gets 
full  sunshine.  But  before  planting  vines  or  anything 
else,  such  ground  should  be  thoroughly  enriched. 
The  trees  on  this  triangle  have  suffered  in  various 
ways  but  perhaps  chiefly  from  starvation. 

In  starting  the  permanent  vines  named,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  start  several  of  them  at  some  distance 
from  the  trees  they  are  to  climb,  and  to  lead  the  new' 
shoots  across  to  their  intended  support.  If  this  meth- 
od is  followed,  a better  appearance  will  result  from 
placing  the  vines  as  a part  of  a border  or  of  a group 
of  shrubbery.  That  is,  the  vines  should  form  a part 
of  some  other  planting  because  massed  planting  pro- 
duces a more  pleasing  effect  than  polka  dotting  the 
turf  with  too  many  scattered  groups. 

The  attention  of  improvement  workers  is  called  to 
the  enclosing  fence  shown  in  the  illustration.  In  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  low  fence  around  a small 
space  like  this,  when  gas  pipe  is  used  it  should  be  of 
small  diameter,  and  the  posts  should  be  light.  In 
this  case,  poultr}^  netting  has  been  added  (presumably 
as  a protection  against  dogs)  which  w'ould  make  an 
excellent  basis  for  an  informal  hedge  of  certain  hardy 
vines.  If  such  vines  are  used  in  a border  quite  around 
the  inside  of  a low  fence,  being  clipped  on  the  out- 
side to  keep  them  within  bounds  but  allowed  to  grow 
informally  on  the  inside,  the  result  is  a pleasing  green 
boundary  looking  from  the  outside  like  a low  hedge, 
but  without  any  of  the  stiff  formality  of  a clipped 
hedge  of  shrubs.  When  hardy  vines  are  used,  the 
support  may  be  limited  to  two  or  three  strong  wires 
stretched  on  low  posts. 

If  the  expense  of  maintenance  is  an  object,  small 
parks,  triangles,  circles,  and  play  grounds  are  more 
appropriately  designed  when  the  planting  is  limited 
to  strictly  hardy  material  throughout — such  planting 
as  will  require  the  minimum  of  care  and  attention 
w'hen  once  established. 


Grass  as  a ground  covering  is  attractive  and  restful 
when  well  kept,  but  requires  constant  cutting  and 
watering  to  keep  it  in  good  order;  geraniums  and 
other  tender  bedding  plants  that  must  be  raised  or 
bought  and  planted  each  year,  are  bright  and  showy, 
but  they  are  expensive  and  leave  the  ground  quite 
bare  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  To  replace 
such  planting,  a border  bed,  say  from  two  to  five  feet 
in  width,  might  be  made  entirely  around  a small  space 
of  this  sort  and  in  it  might  be  planted  first  (next  to 
the  fence)  hardy  vines  such  as  Lonicera  brachypoda 
and  L.  brachypoda  aurea  reticulata,  the  two  Japanese 
twining  honeysuckles ; Clematis  paniculata  and  C. 
flammula,  small  flowered  fragrant  white  varieties 
that  bloom  at  different  seasons ; C.  coccinea,  bearing 
oddly  shaped  red  flowers  of  curious  texture  through- 
out the  entire  summer  and  fall  and  which,  though 
making  but  slender  growth  for  the  first  year  or  two, 
send  up  numerous  vigorous  shoots  after  becoming 
established;  and  Clematis  Jackmanii,  w’hich  some- 
times thrives  and  sometimes  fails,  but  is  well  worth 
striving  for,  as  it  is  extremely  satisfactory  where  it 
succeeds  at  all.  These  are  all  for  covering  the  fence, 
but  where  allowed  to  grow  freely,  some  of  them  will 
also  serve  to  cover  any  part  of  the  bed  that  it  is 
deemed  desirable  to  devote  to  them.  The  remainder 
of  the  border  bed  of  irregular  width  may  contain  a 
few  carefully  selected  shrubs  that  will  furnish  flowers 
in  succession  or  supply  a crop  of  attractive  orna- 
mental fruits  in  the  fall,  and  the  rest  of  the  border 
space  should  be  devoted  to  herbaceous  flowering 
perennials  and  to  hardy  ferns.  Such  a border  should 
not  only  serve  as  a decorative  boundary  fence,  but 
should  be  attractive  at  all  seasons  and  show  some- 
thing in  flowers  from  the  earliest  spring  flowering 
bulbs  and  shrubs  until  snow  flies. 

If  the  care  of  turf  is  objectionable  on  such  grounds, 
it  is  possible  to  get  excellent  results  without  it  by 
carpeting  the  entire  space  with  Euonymus  radicans, 
vinca  minor,  phlox  subulata  or  the  variegated  Japan- 
ese honeysuckle  that  has  been  mentioned.  In  mild 
climates  such  spaces,  especially  if  the  ground  is 
shaded,  are  frequently  carpeted  with  English  ivy,  and 
similar  effects  may  be  secured  by  using  the  plants 
mentioned  above  as  well  as  some  others,  all  of  which 
must  in  every  case  be  chosen  to  fit  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  soil,  climate,  exposure,  etc.,  etc. 

Grounds  planted  in  this  way  require  a little  prun- 
ing in  spring,  summer  or  fall  (according  to  the  varie- 
ties used),  thinning  and  renewing  as  needed,  top 
dressing  at  intervals  as  indicated  by  the  plants  them- 
selves, weeding  and  watering  as  conditions  demand. 

The  method  of  planting  and  treatment  broadly  out- 
lined here  will  never  produce  the  spick  and  span  ap- 
pearance secured  by  turf,  lawn  mower  and  clipping 
shears,  but  it  insures  attractions  that  many  find 
equally  pleasing,  and  at  far  less  expense. 
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GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY,— LXX, 

EUPHORBIALES— (CONTINUED.) 

Baloghia  in  nine  species  are  from  sub-tropical  and 
tropical  parts  of  Australia  and  Norfolk  Island.  B. 
lucida  is  a small  tree  found  in  New  South  Wales. 

Cluytia  has  28  species  in  tropical  and  South  Africa. 
Those  in  cultivation  are  white  flowered  shrubs. 

Argithamnia  apbroides  is  a shrubby  plant  of 
southern  Texas.  Speranskia  is  a monotypic  plant 
from  northern  China  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  cultivation,  and  may  not  be  worth  it. 

Acalypha  has  220  species,  many  of  them  ordinary 
weeds,  such  as  the  annual  A.  Virginica,  which  often 
colors  rather  prettily,  however.  Many  of  the  Polyne- 
sian shrubby  kinds  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
foliage  plants  in  gardens.  They  are  hardy  in  extreme 
south  Florida  and  root  hardy  in  parts  of  the  orange 
belt.  For  exquisite  coloring  these  foliage  plants  run 
Codiasums  hard,  but  are  quite  different  in  character, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  engravings.  The  flowers  of  the 
variegated  kinds  are  mostly  inconspicuous,  but  A. 
hispida,  which  has  been  but  recently  disseminated 
under  a florist’s  name,  has  Poinsettia  green  foliage 
and  crimson  blossoms.  It  has  proven  as  good  a bed- 
der  as  the  variegated  kind  and  a continuous  bloomer. 
There  are  several  species  southwestward  to  Mexi- 
co, some  with  axilliary  and  others  with  terminal 


ACABYPHA  GODSEFFIANA. 

spikes ; it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  crossing  some 
of  them  with  the  exotics. 

Alchornea  ilicifolia  seems  to  be  the  proper  name 
of  the  curious  Australian  shrub  known  in  botanical 
greenhouses  as  ccelebogyne.  A plant  at  Kew  pro- 
duced  only  female  flowers  for  several  years,  and  yet 
perfected  seeds. 

Ricinus,  “castor  oil  plant,”  is  probably  monotypic, 
but  varies  geographically  to  some  extent.  R.  commu- 
nis in  several  parts  of  the  tropics  up  to  5,000  feet 
becomes  a round  headed  tree  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
feet  high.  The  foliage  varies  in  size  and  in  color  from 


green  to  purple  or  slightly  silvery,  and  the  flower 
spikes  and  fruit  to  purple  or  red. 


It  is  supposed  the  plants  keep  away  mosquitoes,  but 
there  is  not  much  verification  of  the  idea.  The  oily 
seeds  keep  for  quite  a time,  and  in  their  pods  stand 
frosts  below  zero ; but  can  some  wise  man  explain 
how  it  happened  that  on  the  Coorg  mountains,  when 
coffee  began  to  be  grown,  and  the  forests  felled  and 
burned,  the  ground  became  covered  with  castor  oil 
plants,  although  certainly  no  seed  bearing  plants  were 
within  miles,  and  none  known  to  be  in  the  province? 
That  little  question  bothered  me  then,  and  bothers  me 
now,  far  more  than  the  appearance  of  floral  leaves  and 
petals  where  systematists  assume  they  should  not  be. 

Sapium  has  25  species  distributed  over  the  warm 
regions.  S.  sebiferum,  the  “candlenut  tree,"  of  Qiina 
and  Japan  is  naturalized  in  places  along  the  coasts  of 
the  South  Atlantic  states.  Bischofia  Javanica,  and  a 
species  of  Cleistanthus  have  been  introduced  to  South 
Florida  gardens. 

James  MacPhekson. 


SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS, 

Southern  collectors  often  send  north  Yucca  aloi- 
folia,  the  Spanish  Bayonet,  for  Y.  gloriosa.  There  is 
but  little  resemblance  in  the  two  excepting  that  both 
are  of  the  trunk-making  or  arborescent  character. 
The  aloifolia  is  not  hardy  north  while  gloriosa  is  en- 
tirely so,  at  least  in  Pennsylvania. 

Clerodendron  trichotomum  is  much  less  known 
than  it  should  be.  A beautiful  hardy,  large  shrub,  it 
flowers  profusely  in  the  month  of  September,  in  loose 
spreading  panicles.  The  flowers  are  pink  in  the  bud, 
creamy  white  when  expanded,  and  are  very  fragrant. 

There  are  two  day  lilies  which  should  be  planted 
for  September  flowering,  the  Funkia  Japonica,  white. 
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and  F.  lancifolia,  violet  purple.  There  is  generally  a 
good  deal  of  yellow  in  the  herbaceous  garden  in  au- 
tumn. which  such  plants  as  these  Funkias  help  to 
relieve. 

There  are  two  species  of  Tamarix  which  flower  in 
autumn,  Indica  and  Japonica.  The  delicate  foliage  of 
these  shrubs  is  much  admired,  besides  their  sprays 
of  light  pink  flowers. 

Andromeda  Mariana  is  not  only  the  prettiest  of  all 
native  sorts,  but  it  often  flowers  to  some  extent  in 
.■September,  as  it  did  this  year.  While  not  equal  to 
the  spring  display,  it  is  quite  pretty. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  Colorado  evergreens  are 
among  the  best  for  northern  planters.  The  Silver 
Fir,  Blue  Spruce,  Douglas.  Spruce,  Finns  ponderosa 
and  P.  flexilis  all  do  well  here,  while  their  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Pacific  coast  do  not  succeed  sat- 
isfactorily. 

The  Scotch  pine,  admirable  as  it  is  when  young, 
is  really  less  so  than  when  it  is  older.  It  then  takes 
on  a quite  red  colored  bark,  which  contrasts  nicely 
with  its  silvery  foliage,  and  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is. 

Privet  hedges  set  in  the  fall  should  be  well  mulched 
before  winter  sets  in,  and  if  the  plants  are  well  cut 
back,  so  much  the  better. 

Mulching  of  all  fresh  planted  stock  is  very  desira- 
ble. feeding  the  plants  and  keeping  out  the  frost — 
both  great  helps  toward  success. 

Clematis  paniculata  seeds  will  soon  be  ripe.  Sown 
in  midwinter,  in  boxes,  in  a greenhouse,  they  ger- 
minate in  spring.  If  kept  in  a cool  place,  not  dry, 
and  sown  outdoors,  they  will  usually  come  up  the 
same  season,  though  sometimes  not  till  the  next. 

Among  golden-leaved  plants,  beautiful  in  late 
summer,  few  are  as  good  as  the  golden  Ptelea  and 
the  golden  elder.  They  need  setting  in  clumps  to 
make  the  best  display.  When  well  pruned  in  spring, 
and  in  rich  ground,  their  young  growth  is  particu- 
larly handsome. 

Magnolia  Kobus  is  perhaps  more  noticed  for  its 
curiously  contorted  seed  pods  than  for  its  early  white 
flowers.  The  contortions  take  on  the  shape  of  newly 
hatched  birds  and  many  other  odd  shapes. 

Rhus  Osbeckii,  one  of  the  Chinese  Sumachs,  pro- 
duces its  large  heads  of  yellowish  white  flowers  in 
August,  for  which  reason  it  is  much  planted.  If  its 
foliage  changed  to  a rich  crimson,  as  our  sumachs  do, 
it  would  add  to  its  value  very  much,  but  this  it  does 
not  do. 

The  three  varieties  of  Vitex  agnus-castus  should  be 
planted  for  September  flowers.  These  shrubs  die 
back  partly  in  winter.  When  spring  comes  it  is  bet- 
ter to  cut  them  down  still  lower,  as  they  flower  from 
the  shoots  of  the  same  season. 

Althsea,  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  exists  now  in  many 
varieties,  and  they  enliven  the  lawn  greatly  in  late 


summer.  They  flower  better  when  well  pruned  in 
Vi  inter  or  early  spring.  The  two  sorts  with  varie- 
gated leaves  are  much  used  for  ornamental  hedges, 
being  kept  in  shape  by  annual  pruning.  Althaeas  aie 
easily  raised  from  hard  wood  cuttings. 

More  attention  might  be  given  to  Spiraeas  for  au- 
tumn blooming.  At  this  writing,  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember, there  are  in  flower  the  following  kinds : 
Bumalda,  A.  W’aterer,  Regeliana,  Douglasii  and 
others.  When  thrifty  plants  are  cut  back  in  spring, 
the  flowering  is  profuse  now.  This  is  the  case  with 
Bumalda  and  A.  Waterer,  which  have  more  flowers 
now  than  at  any  other  time  this  season. 

The  seed-bearing  Ailanthus,  besides  having  less 
objectionable  odor  than  the  male,  is  quite  ornamental 
when  hanging  full  of  its  large  clusters  of  seeds.  It  is 
propagated  by  root  cuttings. 

When  planting  this  fall  keep  in  mind  that  the 
beautiful  Cornus  Mas  is  among  the  very  first  to 
flower  in  spring,  and  set  out  one  or  more  of  it.  A 
foreign  species,  C.  officinalis,  resembles  it  a good 
deal,  and  flowers  at  the  same  time. 

Ziziphus  vulgaris,  a quite  scarce  tree  in  collections, 
and  one  noted  for  its  beautiful  glossy  green  leaves, 
can  be  increased  by'  root  cuttings,  as  well  as  by  seeds. 
It  is  sometimes  erroneously  called  Christ  thorn,  a 
name  properly  belonging  to  Paliurus  aculeatus. 

Aralia  spinosa  is  greatly  admired  for  its  profuse 
display  of  flowers  and  fruit  in  September.  Its  closely 
allied  genus,  Dimorphanthus,  helps  along  the  display, 
as  it  flowers  a few  weeks  in  advance  of  Aralia. 

The  usefulness  of  Aster  Novae-anglia  has  often 
been  referred  to,  but  not  too  often.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter aster  for  September  display,  nor  indeed  a better 
flower  of  any  kind.  Its  flowers  are  purple.  Its  va- 
riety, rosea,  has  lovely  rose  colored  flowers,  and 
should  be  added  to  all  collections.  These  asters  grow 
readily  from  seeds  sown  in  spring. 

Joseph  Meehan. 


WEED  KILLER. 


Editor  Park  and  Cemetery:  In  response  to  many  re- 
quests for  the  formula  for  the  weed  killer  mentioned  by 
me  at  Pittsburg,  I give  the  recipe  as  follows: 

Twenty  pounds  arsenic  in  15  gallons  cold  water.  Boil, 
stirring  well.  Add  35  gallons  cold  water  and  40  lbs.  caus- 
tic soda  and  boil  and  stir  again.  One  part  of  this  mixture 
is  diluted  for  use  with  4 parts  of  water.  If  the  weeds 
are  very  large  and  deep  rooted,  r part  to  3%  may  be 
better,  while  for  very  small  weeds  i part  to  5 will  be  ef- 
fective. It  is  best  applied  a few  hours  after  a rain.  If 
the  weather  is  very  hot  and  dry,  the  roads  to  be  treated 
should  be  sprinkled,  say  a half  hour  before  the  killer  is 
applied.  Care  should  be  used  not  to  wet  the  borders  with 
the  solution. 

It  is  a deadly  poison  and  should  be  kept  in  a safe  phicc. 
its  nature  being  carefully  explained  to  all  who  are  to 
handle  it. 


W.  N.  Rudd. 
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ParK  Notes 


The  salary  account  of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  under  the 
new  reform  commission,  shows  for  the  month  of  September 
a decrease  of  $2,701.80  from  the  figures  for  September  of  last 
year,  the  total  pay-roll  amounting  to  $12,759.70.  Six  thou- 
sand daffodils  have  just  been  planted  in  the  park  as  an  attrac- 
tion for  next  spring. 

■if.  -if. 

The  South  Park  Commissioners,  Chicago,  have  changed 
the  name  of  the  recently  established  Brighton  Park  to  Mc- 
Kinley Park.  It  is  on  the  western  border  of  the  city,  and 
embraces  40  acres  of  territory.  'I'he  board  has  also  adopted 
a resolution  setting  aside  ground  in  four  parks  as  sites  foi 
statues  to  the  men  after  whom  they  were  named,  including 
Washington,  Grant,  Jackson,  and  McKinley.  Definite  step.s 
for  the  erection  of  the  monuments  have  not  been  made,  but 
it  is  expected  that  public-spirited  citizens  will  supply  the 
funds. 

i\i  >jc  if 

.'\t  a recent  meeting  of  the  Quincy  Boulevard  and  Park 
Association,  Quincy,  111.,  the  report  of  the  finance  committee 
made  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Parker  showed  that  32,000  trees,  shrubs, 
and  vines  have  been  planted  in  the  parks  of  that  city  during 
the  past  year,  largely  from  native  stock  of  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri. The  cost  of  the  entire  stock  was  $802.30,  making  an 
average  of  2P2  cents  apiece,  and  the  expenditure  for  labor 
was  $2,517.43.  In  parks  where  watering  could  be  done,  only 
5 per  cent  of  the  planting  of  the  last  two  years  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Jk  * * 

Visitors  to  Buffalo  this  fall,  should  not  allow  their  eager- 
ness to  see  all  the  sights  of  the  E.xposition  deter  them  from 
going  through  “The  Park,”  just  south  and  east  of  the  grounds. 
It  was  designed  by  Erederick  Law  Olmstead,  and  its  smooth 
roads  and  drives  laid  out  on  the  striking  “Olmsted  curves,”  the 
admirable  arrangement  of  the  planting  and  open  spaces  will 
be  of  much  interest  to  those  who  love  a good  park.  It  has 
broad  meadows  for  all  athletic  games  and  sports,  and  a 
“Zoo,”  with  cages  of  unique,  rustic  design. 

* * * 

The  Appalachian  National  Park  Association  has  issued  a 
little  booklet  giving  a synopsis  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  association  since  its  organization  in  1899,  and  endorse- 
ments of  prominent  people,  newspapers  and  associations ; com- 
piled by  Dr.  C.  P.  Ambler,  secretary,  Asheville,  N.  C.  The 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Pritchard,  of  North  Carolina,  for 
the  establishment  of  a National  Forest  Reserve  in  the  Southern 
Appalachian  mountains  to  comprise  about  2,000,000  acres,  and 
asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000,  was  reported  back 
with  the  approval  of  the  committee  on  agriculture  at  the  last, 
session  of  congress,  and  as  it  has  practically  no  opposition,  will 
in  all  probability  be  passed  during  the  next  session. 

* * * 

Movements  to  make  small  parks  out  of  grounds  around 
public  buildings  are  reported  as  follows : A triangular  park, 
bounded  by  a circular  driveway  is  to  be  constructed  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Boston,  Mass.,  statehouse.  The  work  will  in- 
vohe  the  lemoval  of  from  eight  to  20  feet  of  earth,  and  the 
'.egrading  of  a street.  The  County  Commissioners,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  are  considering  the  parking  of  vacant  grounds  adjoining 
the  jail.  “Federal  Park,”  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  to  be  laid  out 
around  the  Federal  building,  and  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 


lic. j'he  national  government  has  turned  the  ground  over 
to  the  city  park  commission,  and  improvements  have  already 
I'e,gim.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Northern  Illinois  State 
Normal  Schools  has  received  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 
from  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  cam- 
pus of  that  institution.  They  will  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  to  plan  the  improvements,  which  will  include 
the  building  of  a steel  bridge  across  the  Kiswaukee  river. 

* * 

In  the  injunction  suit  of  Henry  H.  Werdes  and  John  Berg- 
herm  to  restrain  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Co.  from 
using  Forest  Park  as  a site  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in 
1903,  decision  has  been  rendered  against  the  plaintiffs.  The 
court  holds  that  they  are  not  the  proper  parties  to  bring  suit, 
and  that  since  the  damage  is  to  all  citizens  alike,  the  suit 
should  be  brought  by  the  legal  representative  of  the  state. 
There  is  no  private  injury,  says  the  court,  and  hence  there  can 
be  no  private  action.  The  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs  says  that 
the  case  will  be  taken  to  the  Appellate  Court. 

* * * 

NIilwaukee,  Wis.,  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a dozen  or 
more  small  parks,  not  far  removed  from  the  more  densely 
settled  areas,  which  were  presented  to  the  municipality  or 
acquired  when  the  city  was  young.  The  three  founders  of 
Milwauke.e.  Solomon  Juneiu,  Byron  Kilbourn,  and  George  H. 
Walker,  have  each  made  monuments  for  themselves  by  gifts 
rif  small  parks  to  the  city.  Part  of  the  court  house  square 
is  a gift  from  Juneau;  Kilbourn  gave  part  of  a thirty-acre 
tract  near  the  reservoir,  now  known  as  Kilbourn  Park,  and 
Walker  gave  a block  from  Walker’s  Point  addition  on  the 
.south  side.  Clark  Park,  in  the  twenty-third  ward,  was  also 
donated  by  the  owner  of  a real  estate  addition.  Chase  Park, 
a triangle  bounded  by  Clinton  street,  Mitchell  street,  and 
Kinnickinnic  avenue,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  street 
railways  lines,  and  was  presented  to  the  city  in  1835  by 
Mayor  Horace  Chase.  There  are  four  other  triangles  on  the 
s®uth  side,  which  are  well-kept  and  popular.  In  the  down- 
town district,  the  most  frequented  of  the  public  breathing 
places  are  the  Fourth  Ward  Park,  facing  the  Union  Station, 
Grand  Avenue  Park,  and  Juneau  Park.  The  Flushing  Tun- 
nel Park,  and  three  others  on  the  east  side,  complete  a list 
whidi  will  be  of  immense  value  to  tbe  city  when  it  is  more 
densely  populated. 

* * =1= 

The  following  movements  for  acquiring  land  for  park  pur- 
poses are  reported ; At  a special  election  recently  held  in 
Wichita,  Kansas,  it  was  voted  by  a majority  of  1,217  to  pur- 
chase ten  acres  of  land  at  $50,000  for  a public  park  at  the 
corner  of  15th  street  and  Ohio  avenue.  * * * trus- 

tees of  the  Billings  estate,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  have  offered  to- 
donate  to  the  city  foi  a public  park  a tract  of  land  of  34 
acres  in  the  center  of  the  city.  * * * Board  of 

Viewers,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  engaged  in  proceedings  for  the 
condemnation  of  a large  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  Carnegie 
library.  * * * qrjjg  -work  of  turning  the  state  capitol 

grounds  of  South  Caiolina  into  a park  is  proceeding  on  def- 
inite plans.  The  legislature  is  to  be  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000  to  aid  the  work.  * * * q-^e  parking  about 

the  Auditorium  and  city  building,  Topeka,  Kan.,  will  include 
the  construction  of  driveways,  curbing  and  a fountain,  and 
the  laying  out  of  flower-beds  and  grass-plots.  * * * Hen- 

ry Clay  Park,  a tract  surrounding  the  statue  of  Henry  Clay 
at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  is  to  be  beautified  according  to  plans  pre- 
pared by  Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Philadelphia.  The  speci- 
fications call  for  artistic  grading  and  planting  that  will  cost 
about  $5,000. 
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Mr.  O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago,  has  furnished  plans  for  the 
new  Oakland  Cemetery  at  Freeport,  111.  I he  work  of  con- 
structing the  drainage  system,  the  drives,  and  the  sexton's 
residence  will  be  begun  at  once,  and  will  involve  an  expendi- 
ture of  from  $6,000  to  $10,000. 

* 5iS  * 

Rochester  Cemetery,  Topeka,  Kas.,  is  a rural  cemetery  of 
20  acres  laid  out  in  1885.  Eight  acres  of  this  territory  is  a 
recent  addition,  comprising  an  elevated  plateau  with  pictur- 
esque surroundings.  This  is  to  be  improved  on  the  lawn  plan 
under  the  direction  of  superintendent  C.  P.  Scott. 

* * * 

The  first  interment  has  just  been  made  in  the  new  Green 
lawn  Cemetery  at  Warren,  N.  Y.  The  grounds  embrace  200 
acres  of  land  under  the  control  of  the  syndicate  of  cemeteries 
in  different  parts  of  the  state.  The  work  of  parking  the  site 
has  been  under  way  for  two  years ; a new  chapel  and  railway 
station  have  been  constructed,  and  a m'ortuary  vault  is  now- 
being  built. 

^ ^ 

Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  to  make  ex- 
tensive improvements,  including  the  utilizing  of  the  land 
occupied  by  an  old  reservoir  for  burial  purposes,  which  it  is 
estimated  will  add  $3,000  to  the  cemetery’s  income.  Twenly- 
five  thousand  dollars  has  been  spent  in  improvements,  among 
which  are  the  new  office  building  and  the  acquiring  of  the 
Allyn  memorial  chapel.  The  perptual  care  fund  now  amounts 
to  $18,000. 

* * * 

The  work  of  transforming  Washington  Park,  midway  be- 
tween Kansas  City  and  Independence,  Mo.,  into  Mount  Wash- 
ington Cemetery  is  progressing.  The  new  cemetery  embraces 
400  acres  of  ground  within  fifteen  minutes’  ride  of  Kansas 
City.  The  plans  contemplate  the  building  of  three  miles  of 
macadam  roads,  the  building  of  a stone  railway  station  at 
the  grounds,  and  a receiving  vault.  Arrangements  are  to  be 
made  for  the  running  of  a funeral  car  on  the  electric  line  from 
Kansas  City  and  Independence. 

* * * 

The  city  cemetery  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  recently  inundated 
by  the  heavy  rains  in  that  vicinity.  Many  newly  excavated 
graves  were  filled  with  water,  and  much  inconvenience  to 
funerals  was  experienced.  * * * St.  Joseph’s  Cemetery,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  also  suffered  from  a recent  flood  caused  by  the 
overflow  of  a brook  running  through  it.  Many  of  the  flower- 
beds and  lawns  were  covered  with  mud,  headstones  were  over- 
turned, and  about  thirty  graves  along  thq  bank  of  the  stream 
were  washed  open,  the  bodies  in  several  instances  being 
wrenched  from  the  coffins  and  carried  away. 

* * 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Spring  Grove  Cemetery, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1901, 
shows  the  following  statistics:  Total  receipts,  $108,179.52, 
comprising  the  following  chief  items:  Sale  of  lots,  $36,- 
726.95 : interments,  foundations,  single  graves,  $23,695 ; im- 
provement of  lots  by  gardener,  $12,746.91;  trust  fund  per- 
petual care  of  lots,  $9,562.36;  ground  rents,  $4,540.  The 
total  disbursements  amounted  to  $94,849.76,  made  up  chiefly 
as  follows:  Labor  and  material,  $31,687.07:  interments  and 
^ foundations,  $8,450.02;  salaries,  $11,650;  repairs,  $2,105.69; 


new  barns,  $12,972.40;  lots  repurchased,  $1,157.60;  purchase 
of  U.  S.  government  bonds,  $13,400.  The  lot  holders  num- 
ber 10,334,  and  the  total  interments  are  66,670.  There  were 
97  lots  sold  during  the  year,  and  1,439  burial  permits  issued, 
of  which  29  were  for  removals  from  other  graves. 

^ ^ 

The  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  have  been 
petitioned  to  place  the  old  Brookline  Cemetery  under  the 
management  of  Walnut  Hills  Cemetery  so  as  to  provide  for 
perpetual  care.  The  petitioners  say  in  their  address : “The 
old  cemetery  is  practically  a public  heirloom.  In  many  in- 
stances the  descendants  of  the  original  proprietors  have 
moved  out  of  town,  or  are  extinct,  and  the  lots  no  longer 
receive  the  proper  individual  attention.  In  consideration  of 
its  venerable  relics,  its  natural  beauties  and  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  future  generations,  systematic  and  skillful  con- 
trol should  now  be  inaugurated.” 

% ^ ^ 

riie  cemetery  committee  of  the  Common  Council,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  has  reported  that  one  of  the  cemeteries  in  the  city  is  full, 
and  that  only  300  lots  are  left  in  the  other.  As  burials  aver- 
age about  too  a year,  the  city  will  be  without  a burial  place 
in  about  three  years.  The  committee  has  further  discovered 
that  capitalists  have  already  scented  such  an  emergency,  and 
have  secured  options  on  all  the  property  near  Norfolk  that  is 
available  for  cemetery  purposes.  This  includes  all  the  prop- 
erty surrounding  the  present  cemeteries,  and  all  that  is  located 
near  the  car  lines  leading  to  the  surrounding  country,  so 
that  whether  the  city  decides  to  extend  the  present  cemeteries, 
or  lay  out  a new  one,  it  will  in  all  probability  have  to  pay  well 
for  its  land. 

* * » 

Tlie  following  cemetery  improvements  are  noted  this 
month:  Hillside  Cemetery,  .Antwerp,  N.  Y.,  has  finished 
grading  work  necessitating  the  removal  of  4,000  yards  of  dirt, 
and  built  a retaining  wall  350  feet  long  and  from  five  10 
eleven  feet  high.  * * * Mt.  Olivet.  Dubuque,  la.,  is  con- 

structing a new  system  of  water  works.  * * * Evergreen 
Cem'etery,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  has  completed  a new  gateway 
eight  feet  wide,  of  Grecian  design,  having  an  oval  top  and 
scroll,  at  a cost  of  $600.  * * * Lakewood  Cemetery,  Min- 

neapolis, Minn.,  has  purchased  a greenhouse  for  $18,500  and 
has  stocked  it  with  plants  valued  at  $3,500.  * * * Pueblo 

Lodge  No.  17  of  Masons,  Pueblo,  Col.,  will  expend  several 
thousand  dollars  in  parking  the  grounds  of  the  Masonic  cem- 
etery, planting  of  trees,  and  building  a new  fence.  * * * 

Linwood  Cemetery,  Columbus,  Ga.,  is  to  reclaim  six  acres  of 
marsh  land  for  buri'al  purposes.  * * * Ashland  Cemetery, 

Ashland,  O.,  is  to  build  a new  entrance  gateway  of  Bere.t 
stone  and  ornamental  iron  work.  * * * Mt.  Calvary  Cem- 

etery, Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  built  a reservoir,  20x25  feet  and 
,30  feet  deep,  installed  a waterworks  system,  and  enlarged 
the  cemetery.  * * * The  Cemetery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  added  five  acres  of  additional  territory, 
and  will  erect  a granite  arch  entrance  with  wrought  iron 
gates.  * * * The  Albany  Cemetery  Association,  Albany, 

N.  Y.,  has  purchased  additional  territory  at  a cost  of  $10,500. 
:i--  * * The  Rural  Cemetery  at  Bloomfield,  Ohio,  has  jusi 
completed  a new  iron  fence  732  feet  long,  at  a cost  of  $622.56. 
and  built  an  arched  entrance  over  the  main  driveway.  Grad- 
ing work  is  also  being  done. 

Woodbine  Cemetery  has  just  been  laid  out  by  Masonic 
Lodge  No.  7,  Valley  City,  N.  Dak.  It  comprises  twelve 
acres,  and  was  surveyed  by  Governor  Frank  White  and  laid 
out  on  modern  plans  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Waldron  of  the  Fargo, 
N.  D.  Agricultural  College. 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art-out-of-Uoors,  W'lth 
special  reference  to  the  Improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations,. 

DISCUSSIONS  of  subjects  pertinent  to  these 
columns  by  persons  practically  acquainted  with 
them,  are  especially  desired.  » 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  of  Parks.  Cemeteries, 
Horticultural,  Local  Improvement  and  similar 
societies  are  solicited. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  or  sketches  of  specimen 
trees,  new  and  little  known  trees  and  shrubs, 
landscape  effects,  entrances,  buildings,  etc.,  are 
solicited. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor, 

R.  ].  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO, 
Eastern  Office  t 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg.,  New  York, 

Subscription  SSl.OO  a Year  in  Advance. 

Foreign  Subscription  SSI. 50. 

Publi.shed  IVlonthiy. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEME- 
tery  Superintendents  : President,  Frank  Eu- 
rich,  “Woodward  Lawn"'.  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Vice-President,  H.  Wilson  Ross,  “Newton”, 
Newton  Center,  Mass;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, J.  H.  Morton,  “City  Cemeteries”,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1902. 


THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR 
Art  Association;  President,  E.  J.  Parker, 
Quincy,  111.;  Secretary,  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning, Tremout  Building,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Treasurer,  O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago. 


Publisher's  Notes, 

The  Kansas  City  Times  quotes  iMr. 
Sid.  J.  Hare,  of  that  city,  at  consideralile 
length  on  the  subject  of  the  modern 
cemetery  and  illustrates  the  interviev.’ 
with  several  views  of  Forest  Hills  Cem- 
etery, which  under  Mr.  Hare’s  supervis- 
ion has  been  changed  from  “an  almost 
prairie  to  a beautiful  garden.” 

Mr.  William  C.  Pirie  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  Forest  Homie  Cemetery, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  succeed  the  late 
Capt.  Edw'ard  L.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Pirie 
has  served  as  assistant  secretary  for 
seven  years. 


Obituary. 

Mt.  Charles  Creesy,  for  33  years  su- 
perintendent of  Harmony  Grove  Ceme- 
tery, Salem,  Mass.,  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  84 
years.  He  was  born  and  educated  in 
Beverly,  and  obtained  his  first  experi- 
ence as  superintendent  of  Kernwood,  the 
Francis  Peabody  Estate,  in  North  Sa- 
lem. He  was  superintendent  of  Har- 
mony Grove  from  1847  to  1880,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George  W. 
Creesy.  He  was  the  oldest  member  of 
Essex  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  leaves 
three  sons,  three  daughters,  ten  grand- 
children and  three  great-grandchildren. 


^ BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED.  ^ 


The  Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cit- 
ies, or  The  Practical  Basis  of  Civic  Aes- 


thetics, by  Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 
New  York  and  London : G.  P.  Putnam’'-' 
Sons.  Price,  $1.25,  net. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  first  step  to 
be  taken  in  comprehending  and  assisting 
the  awakening  sense  of  civic  im- 
provement is  to  survey  the  field 
to  see  what  has  been  done,  and 
how  it  has  been  done,  in  order  that  we 
may  better  know  what  to  avoid  and  what 
to  strive  for.  In  this  process  of  getting 
acquainted  with  the  vast  field  of  im'- 
provement  effort,  the  worker  and  the 
general  reader  can  find  no  more  valua- 
ble guide  or  pleasant  companion  than 
Mr.  Robinson’s  book.  As  the  author 
says  in  his  preface,  volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  any  one  of 
the  chapters,  and  the  work  makes  no 
pretense  of  being  an  exhaustive  treatise. 
It  differs  from  such  a work  as  an  ex- 
quisite painting  differs  from  a plotted 
diagram.  It  is  not  burdened^  with  tables 
of  statistics  or  official  documents,  but  is 
everywhere  readable  and  interesting, 
clear  and  concise  in  statement,  and  thor- 
oughly competent  in  both  form  and  mat- 
ter. For  the  close  student  and  the  spe- 
cialist there  is  always  reference  to  socie- 
ties, workers,  publications,  and  official 
documents,  so  that  statistics  and  details 
may  be  readily  obtained  at  first  hand. 
The  liook  thus  has  every  effect  of  thor- 
oughness without  bccom'ing  burdensome 
to  the  general  reader.  In  stating  its  pur- 
pose Mr.  Robinson  says:  “It  does  not 
pretend  to  say  all  that  can  be  said 
of  the  work  for  beauty  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages ; but  reviewing  the  whole  broad 
field  of  the  modern  effort,  it  tries  to  pick 
out  the  salient  points,  to  declare  the  best 
that  has  been  done  along  every  line,  and 
how,  and  when  and  where  it  was  done — 
encouraging  by  showing  the  progress  at- 
tainable because  somewhere  attained 
* * * It  has  seemed  well,  in  the  gre.at 

new  awakening  of  enthusiasm  and  con- 
cern for  city  beauty  in  a score  of  direc- 
tions, at  least  to  grasp  them  all,  to  group 
them  logically  in  a single  volume,  and 
show  the  relative  positions.” 

Some  of  the  chapters  that  will  be  of 
especial  interest  to  readers  of  Park  and 
Cemetery  are  the  following:  The  Ad- 
vertisement Problem,  Making  Utilities 
Beautiful,  The  Tree’s  Importance,  Possi- 
bilities of  Gardening,  Parks  and  Drives, 
Squares  and  Playgrounds,  Function  and 
Placing  of  Sculpture,  Popular  Education 
in  Art,  Work  of  Individuals  and  Socie- 
ties, Work  of  Officials.  The  book  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  its  dual  purpose  as  a 
work  of  reference  and  handbook  for 
workers,  and  an  inspiration  and  incent- 
ive to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  mod- 
ern warfare  against  dirt  and  ugliness  in 
our  cities  and  towns.  As  an  entertaining 


story  of  the  m'ovement  toward  civic 
beauty,  and  a comprehensive  guide  to 
further  efforts,  it  should  attract  a wide 
circle  of  readers. 

Forest  Extension  in  the  Middle  West, 
by  William  L.  Hall,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Tree  Planting,  Bureau  of  For- 
estry. Reprint  from  Yearbook  of  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  An  in- 
teresting and  valuable  discussion  of 
tree  planting  for  commercial  purposes 
in  the  middle  West.  The  writer  consid- 
ers the  past  success  in  planting,  the  fut- 
ure prospects,  and  the  adaptability  to 
certain  sections  of  the  country  of  such 
trees  as  the  oak,  catalpa,  osage  orange, 
locust,  cedar,  mulberry,  black  walnut, 
and  tamarack.  He  points  out  that  profit 
is  the  only  basis  on  which  planting  can 
be  carried  on,  and  takes  as  the  purpose 
of  his  article  “to  show  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  extensive  development 
of  forest  plantations  throughout  the 
middle  West,  to  indicate  the  sphere  of 
general  planting,  and  suggest  a plan  of 
procedure  in  carrying  out  the  work.” 
Concerning  the  possibilities  of  forestry 
he  says : 

“From  every  reasonable  point  of  view, 
it  appears  that  great  profits  are  to  be 
made  in  the  growing  of  forest  trees  in 
the  next  twenty-five  years.  Every  condi- 
;ion  is  so  favorable  that  the  matter  passes 
from  probability  to  certainty.  That  op- 
erations should  begin  in  the  middle  West 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  the  supply 
of  natural  products  is  most  nearly  ex- 
hausted. prices  are  highest,  soil  most 
fertile,  and  people  most  familiar  with 
the  process  of  developing  plantations.” 

Oakland  Cemetery  Association,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Articles  of  Association 
with  Revised  By-Laws  and  Rules;  1901. 
Artistically  bound  and  illustrated  with 
excellent  half-tone  views  of  cemetery 
scenery. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
Report  of  the  twenty-sixth  annual  meet- 
ing, containing  constitution  and  by-laws, 
full  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  list 
of  members. 


Trade  Literature,  Etc.,  Received. 

William's  & Sons,  Batavia,  111.,  Whole- 
sale List  of  Florists’  and  Nursery  Sup- 
plies ; fall  and  winter  1901,  1902.  Also 
sample  of  tree  and  plant  labels. 

Fred’k  W.  Kelsey,  150  Broadway,  Ne-w 
York.  Catalogue  of  Specialties  in  choice, 
hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  for  fall  planting;  No. 
47,  Autumn,  1901.  Half-tone  illustra- 
tions. Also  Supplemental  List,  Autumn, 
1901,  and  Spring,  1902. 

Phoenix  Nursery  Company,  Blooming- 
ton, 111.  Price  List  of  Trees,  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Greenhouse  and 
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Trade  Literature,  Etc. — Continued. 

Bedding  Plants,  etc.  Fall,  1901 ; No.  3, 
86th  edition. 

Henry  F.  Micliell,  1018  Market  St., 
Philadelphia,  Michell’s  1901  Autumn 
Guide  to  Bulbs,  Plants,  Seeds,  etc. 
Handsomely  covered  and  profusely  illus- 
trated. Also  Wholesale  Price  List  of 
Bulbs,  Seeds,  etc. 

The  Bellevue  Nursery,  Wm.  F.  Bas- 
sett & Son,  Hammonton,  N.  J.  Trade 
List  of  American  Plants  and  Shrubs, 
1901,  1902.  Illustrated. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Tremont  Building, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Highlands  Nursery,  Ka- 
wana,  N.  C.  Kelsey’s  Hardy  American 
Plants  and  Carolina  Mountain  Flowers. 
Wholesale ; 1901,  1902.  Half-tone  illus- 
trations, showing  stock  in  Highlands 
Nursery. 


Manlove  Automatic  Drive  Gate 

Lasts  a Life  Time  without  Repairs 
OPERATED  BYANYVEHICLE 


Sales  direct  to  user  at  factory  price.  No 
ag-ents.  Send  for  our  illustrated  fall  catalog" 
Now  ready.  It  shows  our  gates  in  use  at  parks 
cemeteries,  private  groiinds,  etc. 

MANLOVE  GATE  CO.,  Milton,  Indiana. 

I PARK  AND  CEMETERY  | 

SThe  only  paper  of  its  class,  4 
^ One  Year^.'.'.'^One  Dollar,  ^ 


SELr-OILI/SG  VENTILATING 

APPARATUS  for  FLORISTS. 

PLEASE  NOTE  THE  OIL  CUPS. 

Low  Cost.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Estimates  furnished  for 

CYPRESS  GREENHOUSE  MATERIAL. 

Also  for  our 

PATENT  IRON  GREENHOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Write  for  Circular  of 

HOTBED  SASH  AND  FRAMES. 

We  make  a Special  Greenhouse  PUTTY. 

Greenhouse  Construction  Catalogue:  also  Greenhouse 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Catalogue,  mailed  from  our  New 
York  office  on  receipt  of  five  cents  postage  for  each. 

LORD  & BURNHAM  CO., 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  : 

St.  James  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  i6th  St. 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS; 

lrvington-on=the*Hudgon,  N.  Y. 


AS  WITH  MANY  OTHER  THINGS 


4 It  ilr  ir 


IRON  FENCE 
and  RAILING 

Must  be  of  the  best  to  last.  Our 
20  years’  experience  in  its  manu- 
facture has  made  us  thorou^^hly 
familiar  with  all  its  features.  We 
have  used  great  care  in  perfecting 
details,  and  can  justly  claim  for 
our  goods 


/Mechanical 


Perfection. 


WE  MAKE  MANY  DESIGNS 
AND  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Handsome  New  Catalogue  for  the  Asking. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT 


THE  ROGERS  IRON  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


CEMETERY 


SEND  US  A 
ROUGH  SKETCH 
OF  WHAT  YOU 
WANT,  AND  WE 
WILL  SUBMIT 
DESIGNS. 


FENCES 


WE  CARRY  IN 
STOCK  HUNDREDS 
OF  DESIGNS,  AND 
OUR  PRICES 
WILL  ALWAYS 
BE  FOUND  RIGHT. 


Send  for  Catalogue  covering  our  line  of  Fences.  The  largest  assortment  carried  by  any  house  in  the  world. 

THE  HJDL01A/-SAYL0R  WIRE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  mO. 
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Durfee  Grave  Tents 

For  RAINY, 

WINDY  or 
HOT  DAYS 

In  use  at  many  Cemeteries. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

DURFEE  EMB,  FLUID  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 


JAMES  MACPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

All  who  enjoy  reading  about  the 
curious  and  interesting  traits  of 
our  native  wild  flowers  and  ferns, 
should  have  the  new  monthly 
journal  of  popular  botany, 

THE  AMERICAN  BOTANIST 

It  is  edited  solely  for  the  plant 
lover  and  contains  no  technical 
matter.  Common  names  are  used 
whenever  possible,  and  all  the 
articles  are  selected  with  a view 
to  their  value  to  the  g’eneral 
reader.  Send  a 2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  tell  your  friends 
about  it.  Address, 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 


FREDERICK  EHRENRER6, 

XanDscape  architect  anh  . . . 
practical  Xanhscapc  Oarhener 

50  East  135  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Plans  for  Cemeteries.  Parks  and  City  Gardens 
Land  and  Planting  Schemes,  Topographical 
Drawings.  Consultation,  also  by  letter.  High- 
est References. 


MENTION 
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greenhouses  in  Everblooming  Roses  and  Plants.  Mail  size  postpaid,  safe 

cata-  . 


Bulbs, 

Seeds.  'Yhe  best  by  48  years  test.  1000  acres,  40  in  Hardy  Roses.  44 

1 Plants.  Mail  size  postp 

ill  please 

CorresDondence  solicited.  Valuable 


iogue  free. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Slirubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Plants, 

" . - ’ „ . j- 

tpa 

Try  us,  our  goods  will  please 
'ence  solicited. 

Painesville,  Ohio. 


arrival  guaranteed,  larger  by  freight  or  express, 
and  direct  deal  will  save  you  money. 

STORRS  & HARRISON 


CO., 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

The  Grave  Markers  are  3 inches  in  diameter,  made  of 
solid  concrete,  with  a surface  nearly  white.  Guar- 
anteed for  any  number  of  years.  Also  made 
3%  in  diameter  to  order.  In  use  on 
twenty  different  cemeteries. 

fESTIMONIAL— Forest  Home  Ceme  ery  Washington  St.  Chicago 

Cemetery  address,  Oak  Park,  111. 

March  19,  1901. 

'lu  »»  u-v^ivi  IT  MAY  CONCERN: — This  is  to  certify  that  since  the  last  20  years, 
there  have  been  used  in  Forest  Home  Cemetery  about  10,000  Portland  Cement 
Markers,  manufactured  by  Leo  G.  Haase.  Every  lot -in  this  Cemetery  receives  at 
least  two  such  markers,  and  we  are  placing  1,000  three-inch  markers  on  the  single 
grave  section  each  year.  We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  markers,  and  have  never 
had  occasion  to  replace  one.  Signed^  GEORGE  C.  THOMAS,  Supt. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  OF  CEMETERY  SPECIALTIES.  ADDRESS 


LEO.  G.  HAASE,  Manufacturer, 


Oak  Park,  111. 


This  cut  represents  the  Device  reduced  to 
its  smallest  and  extended  to  its  largest  size. 
79x20  inches  and  90x34  inches.  Any  size  de- 
sired obtainable  between  these  extremes. 


THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE 


The  above  illustration  shows  a double  burial  at  which  a large  burglar  proof  vault  and  a 3 ft.,  6 in 


coffin  were  lowered  simultaneously.  Either  device  could  have  been  used  for  either  cas». 


Office  of  THE  ERIE  ST.  CEMETERY 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  17,  1901. 

THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE  CO.,  City. 

Gentlemen:— I can  now  readily  see  the  great  advantage  your  device  has  over  others, 
especially  your  ability  to  change  the  width.  In  using  five  of  your  devices  for  lowering  the  five  bodies, 
victims  of  the  fire  which  occured  on  Lake  Erie  on  Aug.  14th  (the  burning  of  the  water  works  crib)  we 
were  compelled  to  reduce  the  opening  of  each  device  to  24  in.,  there  being  but  30  in.  width  allotted  to 
each  grave.  They  were  laid  side  by  side  in  one  grave,  and  the  bodies  lowered  simultaneously,  which 
was  a complete  success,  and  no  other  device  on  the  market  could  have  been  used  under  the  circum- 
stances. You  certainly  have  made  a success  of  your  lowering  device. 

Respectfully  yours, 

FRED  WIDLITZKI, 

Supt.  Erie  St.  Cemetery 


We  solicit  an  opportunity  to  send  devices  to  responsible  parties  on  approval. 

The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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INTERESTING 

HORTICULTURAL 

FACTS 

FOR  THE  Nature  Ivover  or 
Garden  Owner 


N 


Concise,  crisp,  entertaining  articles  of 
interest  to  every  garden  owner,  every 
loverof  horticulture  or  nature— 3/eeijaDs’ 
Monthly  is  full  of  them.  Not  too  techni- 
cal, not  dull ; but  bright,  valuable,  prac- 
tical and  instructive  to  the  amateur  as 
well  as  the  expert. 

Well  edited  and  finely  illustrated.  It 
tells  how  to  secure  prettier  and  more 
attractive  grounds,  gives  principles  mak- 
ing success  certain  in  landscape  or  horti- 
cultural work.  All  subjects  are  treated  in 
a masterly  manner,  and  in  a fascinating 
style  well  calculated  to  create  a greater 
love  for  nature  and  her  beauties.  It  is 
full  of  flower  lore. 


The  Magnificent  of  a native  flower  or  fern 
r \ H PI  to  given  in  each  issue,  and  the 
lyOIOreO  riate...  accompanying  descriptive 

chapter,  is  a .special  feature 

alone  well  worth  the  subscription"price  of 
$2.00  per  year  Send  $1 .00  for  six  months’  trial, 
or  20c.  for  specimen  copy.  No  free  samples. 

If  you  are  interested  in  hardy  trees  or 
plants,  send  10c.  for  pretty  book  full  of  help- 
ful hints  and  useful  suggestions.  It’s  free 
with  every  subscription. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  Publishers 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


steel 

iron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  60  Designs.  Catalog  free. 

IITSEUMAN  BROS.  Boxo  log  Muncie,  Ind. 


Mention  --  f f 
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HITCHINQS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
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Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits  in- 
cluding Grapes.  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Flower- 
ing Shrubs  for  public  and 
private  grounds.  Shade  Trees 
for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants,  Climbers,  etc. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  contains  accurate  and 
trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  and  is  replete 
with  practical  hints  indispen- 
sable to  planters ; it  will  be 
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vising Engineers, 
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and  terms. 
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NORWAY  MAPLES 
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WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER.  PROP. 
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Seedlings  and  Transplanted  Native 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Suitable  for 
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For  Fall  Sowing. 
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W.  C.  BECKERT.  SEEDSMAN.  ALLEGHENY.  PA. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetary  trade  a spec- 
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EARNSHAW  & PUNSHON, 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineers, 

Southwest  Cor.  Fifth  and  Race  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


*T^HIRTY=FIVE  years  of  study,  travel  and  experience  in  the  profession  enables  us  to 
^ guarantee  that  our  Modern  plans  for  laying  out  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  the  Subdivision 
of  Estates  will  insure  the  best  artistic  effects  and  financial  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
involve  the  least  expense  in  development  and  maintenance. 


PERSONAL  INSPECTION  AND  ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROPERTIES  WILL 
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What  is  a Kindergarten? 


By  GEORGE  HANSEN, 

Landscape  Architect.  A sug.' 
_ gestive  volume,  illustrated  with 

plans  for  laying  out  and  planting  Children's  Gardens  for  lots  from  25  feet  to  100  feet,  SO. 75 

R.  J.  HAIGHT.  324  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO 


HOBSON'S  STANDARD  HORSE  CARTS. 

In  every  way  superior  to  and  cheaper  than  wheel-wright  work.  Best 
quality  thoroughly  seasoned  material.  Warranted.  Twelve  styles.  Two 
and  four-wheel.  Wide  and  narrow  tires,  steel  axles.  Low  rate  of  freight 
from  our  works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all  points.  For  years  acknowledged  by 
users  to  have  no  equal.  Adopted  by  farmers,  contractors,  miners,  gard- 
eners, cemetery  authorities,  etc.,  wheiever  the  best  is  wanted. 

Manufactured  by 
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HARDY  AMERICAN  PLANTS 

FOR  FALL  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  PLANTING. 

Headquarters  in  America  for  Native  Plants  and  Carolina  Mountain  Flowers. 
RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  HEMLOCKS,  Etc. 

MANY  NEW  AND  RARE.  Write  for  Particulars  and  Catalogs. 

This  Stock  is  Hardy.  Nurseries  in  the  High  Carolina  Mountains. 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY Office,  Tremont  Building,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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SCARCITY  OF 
GOOD 

GARDENERS. 


The  Bulletin  of  the  New  England 
Park  Superintendents’  Association 
refers  to  reports  in  the  daily  press 
which  recorded  that  out  of  fifty-one  gardeners  certi- 
fied as  competent  by  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Service 
Commission,  in  a practical  trial  in  the  Boston  Parks 
at  pruning  trees  and  potting  plants,  only  one  was 
found  to  be  a competent  gardener.  This  statement 
by  the  public  press  the  bulletin  corrects,  and  gives  the 
facts  as  follows ; The  fifty-one  gardeners  were  not 
examined  by  the  commission,  but  were  only  listed  on 
their  own  representation  in  their  applications,  which 
were  vouched  for  by  two  persons.  Mr.  J.  A.  Petti- 
grew says  that  “civil  service  examinations  do  not  bring 
out  all  there  is  in  a candidate,  yet  they  bring  a fraud 
up  short.”  Good  gardeners  are  scarce. 


THE  c4MERICAN  The  remarkably  successful  con- 
LEAGUE  FOR  CIVIC  vention  of  the  National  League 
IMPROVEMENT.  Improvement  Associations  at 

Buffalo  in  August,  which  culminated  in  the  change  of 
name  and  a renewed  enthusiasm  for  a more  extended 
and  forceful  campaign  in  the  interests  of  civic  improve- 
ment, is  being  emphasized  by  a far-reaching  activity. 
Every  department  of  work  is  being  systematically  or- 
ganized, lecture  courses  are  arranged,  public  speakers 
listed,  and  a plan  of  educational  effort  inaugurated 
which  cannot  fail  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  in- 
telligently interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  en- 


vironment of  community  life,  and  the  movement  is  at- 
tracting wide  attention  throughout  the  country,  en- 
couraged by  the  distribution  of  well  digested  printed 
matter  describing  the  aims  and  possible  results  of  the 
issue.  A recent  circular  received  from  the  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Mr.  E.  G.  Routzahn,  Dayton,  O.,  gives 
details  of  the  proposed  lecture  lists  and  requests  in- 
formation regarding  material  available  for  illustrating, 
such  as  the  following:  Water  supply  and  sewerage; 
roads ; famous  parks  at  home  and  abroad,  public  util- 
ities, etc. ; home  and  school  grounds ; landscape  and 
municipal  architecture;  school  buildings,  home  and 
abroad ; factories  and  workshops,  etc.  Reports  and 
information,  drawings  and  blue  prints,  in  connection 
with  the  foregoing  and  kindred  topics,  as  well  as 
such  lantern  slides  as  it  is  possible  to  secure,  will  be 
highly  appreciated.  Co-operation  in  the  work  of  the 
league  will  be  a paying  investment  and  is  earnestly 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  business  men 
of  any  community. 


There  have  been  a number  of  sug- 
gestions from  various  parts  of  the 
country  in  connection  with  the 
planting  of  memorial  trees  in  honor  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent, Wm.  McKinley.  The  character  of  the  man  in 
many  phases  might  be  suggestively  typified  by  me- 
morial trees,  and  such  trees  planted  in  public  places, 
and  especially  about  the  public  schools,  afford  texts 
of  infinite  power  and  expressiveness.  Properly  and 
permanently  labeled,  they  become  not  only  sources  of 
instruction  to  both  young  and  old,  in  a moral  sense, 
establishing  and  building  up  personal  character,  but 
also  form  intensely  interesting  object  lessons,  and 
serve  to  maintain  in  the  public  eye  a historical  connec- 
tion with  the  prominent  incidents  associated  with  the 
person  memorialized.  Next  Arbor  Day  ought  to  see 
numbers  of  trees  dedicated  to  William  McKinley, 
planted  with  the  utmost  care  as  to  soil  and  site,  that 
in  vigor  and  position  it  will  remain  a life-long  orna- 
ment and  blessing. 

In  connection  with  the  next  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Park  and  Out- 
door Art  Association,  to  be  held  in 
Boston  in  1902,  steps  were  taken  at  the  last  meeting 
to  promote  a joint  meeting  of  the  various  improvement 
associations  at  that  time.  This  important  question 
was  also  further  favorably  considered  at  the  Buffalo 
convention  of  the  American  League  for  Civic  Im- 
provement. The  value  of  a joint  conference  of  the 
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earnest  workers  along  kindred  lines  of  improvement 
work  can  hardly  be  realized,  and  the  Boston  meeting 
of  1902  should  mark  the  beginning  in  earnest  of  a 
new  phase  of  American  civilization.  Mr.  Warren  H. 
Manning,  secretary  of  the  A.  P.  & O.  A.  A.,  in  an 
article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  the  “Science  and 
Art  of  Modern  City  Making,”  says  of  this  joint  meet- 
ing: “Such  a meeting  will  not  alone  accomplish  the 
object  for  which  the  various  earnest  men  and  women 
who  attend  are  working.  The  results  of  their  delibera- 
tions and  experiences  must  be  placed  before  the  public 
in  such  a simple,  direct  and  forcible  way  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  every  one,  lead  them  to  comprehend 
the  purposes  in  view  clearly,  and  so  interest  them  that 
thy  will  act  upon  the  suggestions  thus  received  upon 
their  return  home.”  We  would  suggest  that  this  does 
not  altogether  convey  the  idea  of  what  should  be  ex- 
pected of  such  a meeting,  for  it  applies  to  any  meet- 
ing of  the  particular  individual  associations.  But 
more  than  this  should  and  will  result  from  such  co- 
operation. It  should  bring  into  harmonious  relations 
the  theoretical  and  practical  phase  of  the  general,  ques- 
tion of  improvement,  a most  important  and  vital  point 
in  the  campaign  of  education,  and  it  should  also  estab- 
lish a common  base  upon  which  all  workers  in  the 
cause  could  stand  for  mutual  support,  encouragement 
and  enlightenment  in  the  adoption  of  ways  and  means 
for  the  succesesful  prosecution  of  the  reform.  In  union 
there  is  strength,  and  that  on  a broader  basis. 


SUNDAY 

FUNERALS. 


With  good  reason  the  Sunday  funeral 
again  came  up  for  discussion  at  the  re- 
cent convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents  held  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  the  following  resolution  was  passed:  “It 
is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  its  members  rec- 
ommend to  their  trustees  and  managers  the  advisa- 
bility of  discouraging  Sunday  funerals  and  of  making 
an  extra  charge  for  services  held  on  that  day.”  The 
objections  to  the  Sunday  funeral  have  been  frequently 
referred  to  in  these  columns,  and  the  more  the  ques- 
tion is  considered  the  more  force  do  these  objections 
obtain.  The  opinion  that  the  making  of  extra  charges 
for  Sunday  services  was  the  only  way  to  discourage 
the  custom  was  concurred  in  by  many  present,  and 
tiiat  this  would  result  in  decreasing  ihe  number  of 
such  funerals  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  after  all,  it 
is  only  begging  the  question,  for  all  who  found  it  de- 
sirable or  expedient  to  bury  their  dead  on  Sunday 
would  not  be  deterred  by  extra  fees,  while  the  ceme- 
tery force  would  have  to  be  regularly  maintained  in 
expectation  of  Sunday  work.  There  is  really  no  neces- 
sity of  discussing  the  matter  of  extra  Sunday  charges, 
which  from  one  point  of  view  would  call  into  question 
the  motives  of  the  cemetery  management,  for  it  is 
within  the  province  of  every  cemetery  board  to  regu- 


late this  objectionable  feature  of  cemetery  practice. 
The  authorities  of  Calvary  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  O. ; 
Woodland  Cemetery,  Dayton,  O. ; Oakland  Cemetery, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  doubtless  many  others,  have 
adopted  rules  prohibiting  funerals  on  Sunday,  unless 
by  compulsory  edict  of  boards  of  health,  and  these 
rules  are  enforced.  It  is  the  duty  of  cemetery  officials 
to  take  similar  action,  and  where  they  are  apathetic 
the  superintendent  should  agitate  the  subject  until  such 
action  is  taken.  It  is  a needed  reform  and  one  that 
enlists  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  thinking- 
people. 

MODERN  CITY  MAKING  In  our  September  issue  we 
<AT  THE  ST.  LOUIS  warmly  endorsed  the  resolution 
EXPOSITION.  adopted  at  the  Buffalo  conven- 

tion of  the  American  League  for  Civic  Improvement 
which  advocated  an  exhibit  of  municipal  art  and  the 
science  of  modern  city  making  at  the  forthcoming 
Louisiana  Purchase  exhibition  at  St.  Louis,  and  it  is 
gnatifying  to  note  the  very  general  endorsement  of  the 
I'csolution  by  both  press  and  public.  Such  an  exhibit 
will  undoubtedly  form  a most  important  step  in  the 
improvement  of  our  cities  and  towns.  No  surer  indi- 
cation of  the  trend  of  public  sentiment  in  the  cause  of 
outdoor  improvement  could  be  hoped  for  than  the  very 
general  accord  with  the  purposes  of  the  resolution  ex- 
pressed from  so  many  different  sources.  The  Boston 
Herald,  in  a very  favorable  editorial,  uses  the  term 
“a  magnificent  idea” ; the  Philadelphia  Press,  in  a 
lengthy  article,  discusses  possible  developments  of  the 
plan,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  says  “it  would  con- 
tribute great  intellectual  stimulus  to  a pre-eminently 
important  line  of  our  social  development.”  Mr.  Albert 
Kelsey,  a prominent  Philadelphia  architect,  and  the 
introducer  of  the  resolution,  says  “the  purpose  of  the 
project  is  to  bring  about  an  exhibition  upon  a scale 
large  enough  to  illustrate  modern  city  making  in  all 
countries  and  in  all  its  phases.”  The  plan,  to  carry  it 
out  to  its  most  useful  proportions,  will  require  con- 
siderable space,  wise  and  liberal  co-operation  of  the 
exposition  authorities  in  the  project,  a large  amount 
of  enthusiastic  energy  to  secure  the  wide  range  of  ma- 
terials necessary  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  a com- 
plete representation  of  the  status  of  modern  city  build- 
ing, and  the  harmonious  and  disinterested  assistance 
of  all  desirous  of  aiding  a scheme  fraught  with  so 
much  promise  of  helpful  education  for  the  general 
welfare.  The  fact  that  it  will  undoubtedly  give 
an  impetus  to  the  municipal  development  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  practically  in- 
terest all  officialdom,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but; 
that  the  authorities  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  will 
give  the  matter  that  consideration  which  its  importance 
demands,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the 
project  will  mean  an  enduring  credit  for  St.  Louis. 
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DESIGN  FOR  IRVING  PARK,  YONKERS,  N.  Y. 

This  design  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  get  the 
greatest  number  of  uses,  scenic  and  physical,  out  of  a 
very  limited  piece  of  ground.  The  site  is  a small  col- 
lection of  city  lots,  steep  in  grade,  desolate  and  untidy 
in  aspect,  the  despair  of  the  Park  Commissioners,  but 
with  a fine  view  of  the  River  Hudson  and  the  opposite 
Palisades.  The  ground  was  too  steep  for  the  uses  of  a 
small  park,  which  requires  spaces  level,  or  approxi- 
mately so;  it  is  therefore  to  be  separated  into  two  lev- 
els, one  eight  feet  above  the  other,  by  a retaining  wall 
of  the  locally  familiar  random  work  in  “niggerhead” 
stone,  to  be  built  of  materials  taken  from  an  old  wall 


DECORATIVE  PLANTING  CONTESTS  IN 
CHICAGO. 

The  praiseworthy  act  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  of- 
fering prizes  for  the  best  kept  gardens  and  window- 
boxes  within  the  city  limits  has  been  very  successful. 
Over  500  contestants  submitted  their  names  at  the  time 
set  and  but  few  withdrew  before  the  final  time  for 
judging  arrived. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  disappointments 
that  met  the  judges  on  their  extended  trip  through 
far-spreading  cosmopolitan  Chicago — in  which  over 
800  miles  were  covered — there  was  many  a pretty  gar- 
den spot  well  worthy  of  such  public  spirited  efforts. 


DBSIGN  FOR  IRVING  PARK,  YONKBRS,  N.  Y.,  BY  H.  A.  CAPARN. 


in  Washington  Park  in  the  same  town.  The  shelter,  or 
pergola  will  be  a pleasant  place  to  sit  in  and  see  the 
river,  and  the  pond  below  with  its  lilies  and  gentle 
splash  of  water  and  its  frame  of  lawn  and  bushes  will 
be  a soothing  object  to  look  down  upon ; and  the  pond 
will  be  easily  and  economically  supplied  from  the 
drinking  fountain  above.  The  pergola  would  be  very 
effective  extended  along  the  whole  retaining  wall,  but 
it  is  thought  that  the  trees  will  ultimately  become 
more  valuable  objects.  Plenty  of  space  is  devoted  to 
macadam  in  paths  and  plaza,  so  that  the  lawn  and 
shrubberies  may  tempt  intrusion  and  attrition  as  little 
as  possible.  The  construction  work  will  be  carried  on 
as  far  this  year  as  the  funds  available  permit. 

H.  A.  Caparn. 


Many  gardens  showed  a deplorable  lack  of  neatness, 
others  again  had  planted  flowers  of  all  varieties  to- 
gether in  one  great  happy  family  only  leaving  a narrow 
path  to  give  access  to  the  house  and  alley,  and  again 
those  showing  their  fondness  for  trees  had  planted 
every  available  space  with  giants  of  the  forest,  where 
perhaps  not  sufficient  room  existed  for  one  well-grown 
Elm. 

The  tendency  to  overcrowding  was  prevalent  in  the 
majority  of  gardens  visited  and  how  fascinating  a sea 
of  flowers  looked  from  the  rear  porch  or  kitchen  win- 
dow! The  real  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  usual 
25x50  ft.  space,  or  less,  was  lost.  Different  were  the 
porch  or  veranda  decorations.  That  the  majority  of 
amateurs  were  here  masters  was  plainly  seen,  and 
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where  climbers  had  been  used  to  adorn  the  portico, 
the  outhouses,  fence,  or  to  screen  the  back  yard,  the 
most  beautiful  and  useful  resiilts  had  been  attained 
and  many  good  points  could  be  learned,  even  by  the 
professional. 

So  varied  and  so  interesting  were  the  many  uses  to 
which  climbers  of  all  kinds  had  been  put,  that  it  is  al- 


FIRST  PRIZE,  WINDOW  BOXES, 

W.  L.  B.  Jen  1103',  60  Bittersweet  PI.,  Chicatri). 

most  impossible  to  describe  them,  but  I shall  never 
forget  a house  of  southern  style,  entirely  covered  with 
wild  grape  vine,  the  whole  looking  like  one  great 
mount  of  foliage.  The  house  was  not  a small  one,  by 
any  means,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  it 
was  its  venerable  owner,  showing  her  southern  hospi- 
tality to  the  tired  and  dnst-covered  judges.  At  another 
place  part  of  the  entire  lot  had  lieen  covered  over  with 
Ampelopsis  quinquifolia  and  used  as  a playground  for 
the  children  on  hot  and  sunny  days.  Bittersweet  and 
Trumpet  creeper  held  a prominent  place  in  porch  dec- 
oration. But  little  taste  was  shown  in  selecting  plant- 
ing material  for  color  effect,  but  perhaps  as  much  skill 
was  displayed  here  as  by  the  average  flower-box  plant- 
ed by  the  florist.  Here  the  scarlet  geranium  and  va- 
riegated vinca  were  in  evidence  everywhere,  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  a boon  to  outdoor  art  to  have  a change 
from  this  monotonous  planting.  The  craving  for  loud 
colors  was  more  evident  in  the  garden  of  the  rich — ■ 
perhaps  because  the  poor  could  not  afford  the  more  ex- 
pensive geranium.  So  pronounced  was  the  habit  of 
planting  scarlet  geraniums  that,  especially  in  one  in- 
stance, their  number  reached  the  thousands  and  prac- 
tically made  one’s  eyes  water  to  look  at  them. 

Considerable  individuality  was  shown,  often  tend- 
ing to  really  pleasing  and  artistic  designs,  but  also 
showing  erratic  notions,  perhaps  not  worse  than  seen 
in  many  public  parks. 

Many  a contestant  had  been  first  spurred  to  active 
gardening  through  the  generous  offers,  and  though  his 


initial  attempt  in  practical  horticulture  did  look  crude 
to  the  professional,  how  bright  and  cheerful  did  not 
this  w^ell  cared  for  spot  appear  surrounded  by  piles  of 
brick  and  mortar,  breathing  dust  and  soot  and  air  pol- 
luted with  poisonous  gases,  and  under  such  conditions 
well  worth  receiving  the  greatest  praise. 

Nothing  but  good  can  result  from  this  garden  con- 
test. Thus  in  many  instances  the  fences  had  been  low- 
ered or  entirely  done  away  with,  to  permit  adjoining 
neighbors  a peep  into  the  delightful  garden  spot  of  an 
enthusiastic  amateur,  which  in  turn  showed  unmis- 
takable effects  on  their  own  yards.  Whole  blocks  had 
gradually  changed  their  environment  from  weedy 
plots  to  cheerful  gardens. 

In  awarding  the  prizes  no  inflexible  rules  or  scale 
was  used.  This  would  have  been  almost  impossible, 
under  the  many  adverse  conditions  presented  to  the 
judges  in  a city  like  Chicago.  Such  facts  as  the  local- 
ity of  the  garden,  its  influence  on  surrounding  owners 
and  the  wealth  of  its  cultivator  were  always  consid- 
ered. Neatness  and  composition  received  an  equal 
share  of  attention. 

Window-boxes  were  judged  from  an  entirely  artis- 
tic standpoint,  both  in  the  selection  of  planting  mate- 
rial and  its  arrangement,  as  well  as  its  effect  in  relation 
to  the  house. 

On  the  South  Side  of  the  city  the  first  prize  for 
window-boxes  was  awarded  to  a porch  decoration. 


first  prize,  GARDEN  AND  ENTIRE  EFFECT  OF  PLANTING, 
House  of  John  Whiteway,  316  Gidding-s  St.,  Chicago. 


there  being  no  window-boxes  worthy  of  the  prize, 
and  even  the  second  prize  was  accorded  to  a box  far 
inferior  to  those  receiving  an  equal  prize  on  the  North 
and  West  Sides.  That  green  lawns  and  luxurious 
flower-beds  can  be  cultivated  in  the  very  heart  of  Chi- 
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cago  was  clearly  demonstrated 
and  it  was  astonishing  to  see 
well-kept  gardens  under  the 
shadow  of  a large  factory  or 
amid  dust  and  soot-covered  rail- 
road yards,  and  how  beneficent 
and  cheerful  these  are,  only 
those  can  appreciate  who  spend 
their  lives  in  the  heart  of  a great 
city. 

To  others  who  desire  to  beau- 
tify their  homes  on  these  lines, 
I would  recommend  the  plant- 
ing of  more  permanent  plants, 
such  as  shrubbry,  climbing 
plants,  and  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, at  the  same  time  not  dis- 
regarding the  many  pretty  and 
interesting  annuals  whose  ideal 
home  is  the  border  along  the 
walk  or  fence.  Fruit  bearing 
vines  and  trees  for  economic 
purposes  should  be  introduced 
along  the  rear  and  side  walls 
and  over  the  portico,  where 
there  is  sufficient  room.  They 
not  only  give  an  abundant 
shade,  but  supply  the  table  with 
a luxury  J.  T_ 


honorable  mention  tribune  garden  contest. 

Yard  of  Charles  M.  Miller,  1161  W.  Cong-ress  St.,  Chicago.  This  designhas  since  received  a 
prize  of  $100  offered  by  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 


TREE  MOVING— I. 


Large  trees  are  sometimes  moved  as  an  alternative 
to  waiting  for  a small  tree  to  develop  to  approximately 
its  ultimate  proportions.  As  an  expedient  for  securing 
an  early  and  more  effective  result  the  moving  of  large 
trees  has  distinct  merits.  A successful  operation  im- 
plies that  after  a tree  has  been  moved  it  will  continue 
to  thrive. 

Moving  large  trees  is  expensive  and  costs  varyingly 
from  $15  to  $25  as  a minimum  to  $250  to  $800  as  a 
maximum  for  each.  Prices  range  according  to  the 
size  of  the  tree,  conditions  attending  the  moving,  dis- 
tance of  transportation,  the  party  conducting  the  oper- 
ation, etc.  The  former  price  applies  to  specimens 
from  four  to  five  inches  in  trunk  diameter,  the  latter 
to  trees  twelve  to  thirty  inches  or  more. 

To  possess  isolated  specimens  or  for  the  formation  of 
groups  the  moving  of  large  trees  is  sometimes  advis- 
able. But  for  use  as  street  trees  or  in  certain  other 
formal  surroundings  where  uniformity  is  essential, 
they  may  be  undesirable.  Some  specimens  in  a 
row'  may  die  or  thrive  less  vigorously  than  others  and 
a suitable  duplicate  may  not  be  planted  or  proper 
means  to  obtain  a correction  of  uneven  growth  may 
be  neglected,  to  the  injury  of  the  resultant  effect.  Ad- 
vantage is  gained,  however,  by  the  use  of  large  speci- 
mens, because  trees  with  approximately  uniform  thrift 
and  shape  are  apt  to  be  selected,  whereas  if  the  sizes 
usually  purchased  from  nurseries  are  planted,  the  rate 
of  growth  and  form  may  vary  to  a large  degree  and 


may  not  be  known  until  it  would  involve  exhorbitant 
cost  to  correct  it. 

Considerable  importance  should  be  attached  to  the 
selection  of  the  trees.  If  a tree  is  to  be  moved  to  a 
dry  clay  soil  on  a steep  slope,  one  growing  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances  is  desirable.  Special  emphasis  at- 
taches itself  to  careful  inspection  while  making  a se- 
lection. Thus  a tree  growing  on  a slope  may  be  sup- 
plied with  w'ater  from  a water  table  about  a foot  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  depth  to  which 
its  roots  would  penetrate  or  the  distance  they  spread 
would  vary  under  such  circumstances  from  what  might 
occur  were  the  water  table  much  lower. 

A tree  growing  in  forest  density  is  apt  to  have  thin- 
ner and  softer  bark  and  would  therefore  be  less  suit- 
able for  removal  to  an  isolated  and  wind  swept  loca- 
tion than  one  growing  in  isolation  and  subject  to  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  more  nearly  approximating 
those  by  which  it  would  be  influenced  in  its  new  posi- 
tion. 

Growing'hi  a sandy,  porous,  or  fertile  loam,  it  may 
have  developed  a root  system  not  well  suited  to  the 
poorer  areated  and  heavier  clay  soil  to  which  it  is  to 
be  transplanted. 

Due  consideration  would  be  given  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  natural  development  of  the  sort  of  tree  it 
is  contemplated  to  move.  Some,  as  for  instance  the 
hickory  and  white  oak,  form  a top  root  which,  if  cut 
just  before  moving,  will  materially  weaken  the  recup- 
erative power  of  the  tree. 

The  successful  moving  of  such  trees  may  be  assisted 
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by  ' root  pruning  two  or  more  years  before  re- 
moval is  undertaken,  or  by  selecting  specimens  grown 
in  a shallow  soil  over  a rock  stratum. 

Trees  growing  iii  a very  fertile,  well  drained  or  cul- 
tivated loam  are  apt  to  have  a denser  mat  of  fibrous 
roots  close  to  the  butt,  whereas  others  growing  in 
meadow  or  pasture  land ''tend  to  extend  their  roots 
deeper  and  have  less  small  fibre  and  more  larger  sized 
and  tougher  roots.  The  bearing  of  these  characteris- 
tics on  the  amount  of  roots  which  can  be  taken  un- 
bruised and  plump  with  the  tree  is  apparent.  There 
may  be  a limit  to  the  size  of  tree  which  can  be 
successfully  moved.  Thrift  in  a tree  is  essential ; a 
stunted  specimen  should  always  be  avoided.  Some 


A NORWAY  MAPLE  LOADED  FOR  MOVING  ON  A HICKS  TREE 
MOVER  NO.  5. 

The  roots  and  limbs  are  tied  in,  to  prevent  breaking’. 

trees  having  an  open,  loose  crown,  are  less  desirable 
than  others  of  the  same  species  having  a dense,  sturdy 
and  more  upright  head.  Preparatory  measures,  meth- 
od of  digging,  method  and  distance  of  transportation 
should  be  regarded  in  making  the  selection. 

It  is  sometimes  an  advantage  to  procure  a tree  grow- 
ing in  a soil  approximately  of  the  same  mechanical 
character  as  that  to  which  the  tree  is  to  be  moved.  If 
both  soils  are  not  virtually  alike  or  do  not  very  closely 
resemble  each  other,  it  may  be  preferable  that  their 
texture  be  decidedly  different.  Were  a tree  to  be  re- 
moved to  a flat  meadow  it  may  be  advisable  to  make 
the  selection  from  another  flat  meadow  and  strive  to 
secure  a tree  growing  at  about  the  same  elevation 
above  the  water  table  as  that  at  its  new  location. 

Sandy  soil  is  not  always  imbedded  among  the  roots 
so  as  to  permit  of  a “ball”  of  it  being  taken  with  the 
tree.  It  is  often  difficult  to  properly  replace  the  soil 
fallen  out  from  among  the  roots  at  the  butt  of  the 
trunk,  especially  if  the  soil  is  stiff  and  clayey. 

A removal  from  a stiff  clay  to  sandy,  porous  loam 
is  more  likely  to  result  satisfactorily  than  if  the  change 


had  been  vice  versa.  Serious  consequences  are  apt  to 
result  if  a tree  is  planted  in  a soil  recently  filled  in  to 
a depth  of  several  feet  or  when  a cut  of  an  equal  depth 
has  been  made. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  has  a close  inter-relation  to 
the  available  moisture.  Unless  artificially  watered  a 
tree  growing  in  a very  fertile  soil  and  having  a com- 
pact system  of  roots  could  not  obtain  as  much  moist- 
ure from  a dry  soil  during  droughts  as  another  having 
grown  in  more  unfertile  soil,  and  in  consequence  hav- 
ing a wider  spread  of  roots  and  therefore  penetrating 
a larger  body  of  soil.  However,  moisture,  aeration 
and  mechanical  texture  of  the  soil  influence  the  avail- 
ability of  nutriment  in  it. 

If  the  soil  is  not  naturally  well  drained  it  may  be 
provided  by  installing  an  agricultural  tile  system  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  drainage  and  sub-irrigation. 
These  tiles  are  preferably  laid  with  collars  on  a six- 
inch  bed  of  screened  cinders  so  that  the  water  will  rise 
up  through  the  cinders.  Draining  lowers  the  water 
table  and  may  lessen,  at  least  temporarily,  the  degree 
of  saturation  in  the  upper  stratum  of  soil.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  consider  this  in  the  frequency  of  watering 
and  in  the  selection  of  a tree  for  a particular  location. 

Draining  light  textured  soil  abundant  in  vegetable 
matter,  as  for  instance  peat,  tends  to  cause  a shrinkage 
and  perceptible  settling  and  a firm  compacting  of  the 
soil  particles.  Soil  so  influenced  does  not  readily  be- 
come saturated  with  applied  liquid,  and  by  reason  of 
this  peculiarity  may  cause  serious  injury  to  a tree 
planted  in  it. 

Lowering  the  water  table  incident  to  the  draining 
ultimately  affects  a tree  beneficially  by  inducing  the 
roots  to  penetrate  to  a greater  depth  and  thus  making 
it  less  dependent  upon  periodic  rains.  The  temporary 
effect  may,  however,  be  baneful.  Draining  often  ex- 
tends the  depth  or  thoroughness  of  aeration,  assists 
to  disintegrate  hard  and  compact  soil,  and  makes 
available  plant  food  which  would  not  otherwise  be  in 
a form  enabling  the  plant  to  assimilate  it. 

By  the  suitable  arrangement  of  stop  cocks  in  it  a 
system  of  tile  drains  may  be  used  on  flat  land  for  sub- 
irrigation, though  this  tends  to  increase  the  liability  of 
certain  roots,  as  those  of  red  maples,  to  obstruct  the 
effective  operation  of  the  drains. 

The  season  of  moving  is  somewhat  dependent  upon 
method  employed.  Evergreens  should  be  moved  either 
in  early  spring,  when  the  plants  are  about  to  start  into 
growth ; in  August,  after  they  have  made  their  growth 
and  in  time  for  new  roots  to  become  well  established 
in  the  warm  soil,  thereby  enabling  a proper  amount 
of  moisture  to  be  absorbed  through  the  roots  during 
the  winter;  or  in  late  winter  after  the  severe  weather 
is  past,  but  before  the  soil  thaws. 

Evergreens  are  seriously  affected  if,  during  mov- 
ing, the  fibrous  roots  become  dry  or  are  subj‘ected  to 
frosts  while  exposed. 
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Deciduous  trees  may  be  moved  at  any  season,  the 
attendant  success  depending  largely  upon  the  care 
taken  during  and  after  the  operation.  If  a frozen  ball 
is  to  be  taken  it  is  advisable  to  do  the  necessary  exca- 
vation before  the  soil  freezes,  and  in  weather  when 
the  mercury  is  above  freezing.  Into  the  excavation 
dry  straw  or  leaves  are  loosely  packed,  and  when  the 
soil  is  thoroughly  frozen  the  tree  may  be  moved  to  its 
new  location  and  the  filling  made  with  unfrozen  soil. 

Midsummer  or  autumn  are  usually  the  best  seasons 
for  moving  deciduous  trees.  In  the  autumn  the  sap 
does  not  flow  freely  and  bruises  are  less  likely  to  occur 
at  the  points  of  contact  with  the  tree  mover. 

The  warm  soil  acts  beneficially  in  that  it  encourages 
a rapid  root  growth  before  winter.  Midsummer  is 
desirable  by  reason  of  the  growing  state  of  the  tree 


tion  when  done  on  trees  having  a tap  root  like  that 
found  on  hickories  and  some  oaks. 

Among  the  more  notable,  successful  and  commend- 
able methods  is  one  adopted  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  and  another  occasionally  practiced  on  private 
estates,  and  recently  adopted  in  a Massachusetts  oper- 
ation. If  carefully  and  intelligently  conducted  the 
former  fulfills  every  essential  requirement  which  ap- 
proved theory  would  demand  as  being  necessary  to 
securing  a successful  result.  Use  is  made  of  a special 
wagon  having  a rectangular  wooden  frame  fitted  to 
the  axle  of  the  rear  truck.  The  frame  is  attached 
at  the  vortex  of  one  of  its  angles.  In  preparing  to 
opefate  the  appliance  the  frame  and  rear  truck  are 
separated  from  the  front  truck  and  moved  so  that  a 
linear  side  of  the  frame  is  parallel  to  and  against  the 
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and  its  fully  developed  leaves  encouraging  root  action 
to  occur  soon  and  cause  rapid  advance  toward  normal 
conditions  of  root  action,  absorption  and  transpira- 
tion. Unless  carefully  manipulated  the  summer  mov- 
ing is  critically  dangerous. 

Besides  the  simpler  methods,  such  as  by  stone  boats, 
derricks,  etc.,  special  appliances,  some  patented,  have 
varying  degrees  of  merit.  Special  preparation  for 
moving  bears  upon  the  success  with  which  the  tree 
may  be  moved.  Unless  done  three  or  four  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  moving  we  do  not  assert  that  root 
pruning  is  a wise  preparatory  measure.  Such  prun- 
ing should  be  done  with  a view  to  securing  a mass  of 
small  fibrous  roots  in  a restricted  area  and  the  method 
of  moving  should  then  be  such  as  will  unearth  and 
virtually  move  all  of  these  without  damage.  Root 
pruning  as  a preparatory  measure  finds  some  justifica- 


protection  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  is  then  made 
fast  to  the  trunk,  and  pulleys  and  screw  bars  are  at- 
tached preparatory  to  digging.  Excavation  starts  at 
a distance  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  equal  to  that  to 
which  the  branches  extend.  A narrow  trench  encirc- 
ling the  tree  is  opened  and  the  roots  undermined.  As 
the  mining  proceeds  the  soil  between  the  roots  is 
picked  out  or  caved  down  by  a narrow  pointed  iron 
bar.  The  soil  is  thrown  out  from  beneath  and  the 
roots  wrapped  in  wet  burlap  and  tied  up  and  back 
toward  the  tree  and  out  of  the  way.  This  method 
proceeds  until  a distance  of  about  three  to  six  feet 
from  the  trunk  is  reached.  If  the  tenacity  of  the  soil 
allows,  this  central  ball  of  earth  is  left  undisturbed 
as  a convenience  in  moving  and  by  reason  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  properly  replacing  it  when  once  removed.  The 
center  ball  is  undermined  at  a depth  of  from  two  to 
five  feet  beneath  the  surface  and  with  the  tree  lifted 
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and  pulled  over  until  it  is  in  a horizontal  posi- 
tion. The  remaining  portion  of  the  wagon  is  then 
attached.  Drying  of  the  roots  during  transit  is  pre- 
vented by  a covering  of  wet  burlaps.  In  planting  these 
stages  of  procedure  are  undertaken  in  reverse  order 
and  the  tree  supported  in  a vertical  position  until  filling 
and  tamping  of  the  soil  has  advanced  to  a stage  when 
the  truck  may  be  removed  without  causing  the  tree  to 
settle  or  tilt. 

A second  method  is  especially  suitable  if  transpor- 
tation is  for  but  a short  distance.  Expense  probably 
deters  to  a large  extent  its  more  general  adoption. 
When  properly  utilized  it  is  the  best  method  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  It  consists  of  excavating  a trench 
encircling  the  tree  at  the  distance  from  the  trunk 
in  a manner  to  leave  all  the  roots  undisturbed.  Six 
tunnels  are  then  dug  underneath  the  ball  of  earth 
attached  to  the  roots.  Three  of  these  extend  trans- 
versely to  the  others.  Timbers  long  enough  to  reach 
from  one  end  to  the  other  are  then  placed  in  these 
tunnels.  After  shoring  the  timbers  the  unsupported 
area  of  the  base  of  the  hall  are  securely  blocked  up, 
using  timbers  for  supports  of  this  blocking.  Tree, 
earth  and  blockings  are  then  elevated  by  ordinary 
building  movers’  jack  screws.  The  moving  is  done  by 
rollers  or  “shoes,”  and  a windlass  exactly  like  a house 
is  ordinarily  moved.  A mulch  of  straw  or  other  suit- 
able material  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ball  of 
earth  and  the  sides  protected  by  moist  canvas. 

Emil  T.  Mische. 


THE  SPARROW. 


From  Bulletin  No.  8,  New  Enjyland  Association  of  Park  Superin- 
tendents. 


Last  spring  there  came  to  our  Beardsley  Park  sev- 
eral varieties  of  very  beautiful  birds,  ranging  in  size 
from  the  Oriole  to  the  Wren,  most  of  them  with 
bright  and  varied  hues  and  pretty  songs.  But  they 
disappeared  in  three  or  four  weeks,  killed  or  driven 
away,  I believe,  by  that  most  pestiferous,  pugnacious, 
dirty-looking,  offal-eating  sparrow.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  something  is  not  being  done  to  destroy  this 
vicious  little  land  pirate.  Remedies  have  been  tried, 
but  many  of  them  are  open  to  objections.  Destroying 
the  nests  of  these  birds,  and  a judicious  use  of  poisoned 
wheat  would  greatly  diminish  their  numbers  and  the 
summer  birds  would  return  to  our  parks  and  opens 
and  live  upon  their  natural  food,  the  insect,  which  is 
playing  such  havoc  with  our  vegetation. — Chas.  E. 
Keith,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Our  merry  Bridgeport  friend  certainly  is  out  on  the 
warpath — he  means  it  for  the  park  loafer,  not  the  poor, 
little,  hard-working  sparrow.  Don’t  blame  it  to  the 
sparrow;  it  is  the  climate  of  Bridgeport.  Probably 
none  of  the  birds  missed  by  Mr.  Keith  would  stay  in 


Bridgeport  in  summer,  even  if  the  sparrows  could  be 
banished  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  thrown  in ; or, 
perhaps  the  sparrows  leave  such  poor  pickings  that 
they  are  driven  to  the  north.  Now  the  Boston  sparrow 
can  be  seen  at  almost  any  time  struggling  with  big 
moths,  or  picking  up  “any  old  thing”  in  the  way  of  a 
creeper  or  a crawler.  When  looking  for  the  little  fel- 
low’s virtues,  don’t  put  the  large  end  of  the  glass  to 
3^our  eye.  He  is  courageous,  cheerful,  industrious, 
companionable ; he  stays  to  help  brighten  our  winter 
days  with  his  friendly  chatter ; he  is  a devoted  mate 
and  parent ; more  important  than  all,  he  eats  and  de- 
stroys insects  or  eggs  of  insects  injurious  to  vep-eta- 
tion.  Long  live  the  sparrow ! — J.  A.  Pettigrew,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

* * * 

I cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Pettigrew  that  the  Eng- 
lish sparrow  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
They  say  he  drives  away  the  singing  birds.  I don’t 
believe  it.  Certainly  not  in  the  arboretum  where  the 
sparrows,  robins,  thrushes,  blue  birds,  quail  and  all 
birds  work  in  perfect  harmony  with  one  another,  all 
doing  their  particular  part.  While  he  polices  the  road- 
way he  also  does  his  share  in  the  grub  business.  I 
often  see  them  tackling  large  grubs  and  even  cater- 
pillars of  large  size.  I like  to  see  this  hardy  little  fel- 
low who  stays  with  us  winter  and  summer  amid  storm 
and  sunshine,  always  seemingly  contented  with  his 
lot  and  doing  his  part  of  the  work.  He  reminds  me 
of  those  hardy  pioneers  who  first  came  to  this  country 
who  had  the  perseverance  and  pluck  to  winter  out  the 
storms  and  hardships  and  build  up  a nation  like  no 
other  on  earth.  They  came  to  stay. 

Jackson  Dawson,  Boston,  Mass. 

^ ^ sK  >1^ 

Apropos  of  the  above  discussion.  Dr.  Sylvester 
Judd,  Biologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
developed  some  interesting  facts  from  a study  of  more 
than  4,000  English  and  American  sparrows,  which  are 
published  in  a pamphlet  of  the  Department.  He  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  native  sparrow  is  a 
valuable  bird,  and  should  be  sheltered  and  protected, 
but  that  his  English  cousin  is  a pernicious  and  useless 
consumer  of  valuable  grain  and  useful  bugs.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  stomachs  of  the  two  birds,  shows 
that  the  American  sparrow  selects  his  food  largely 
from  noxious  weeds  and  insect  pests,  while  the  taste 
of  the  English  bird  runs  toward  fruit,  grain,  and 
other  things  that  man  is  trying  to  cultivate.  Mr.  Judd 
says  that  there  are  22  species  of  sparrow^s  in  this 
country  which  have  valuable  traits,  and  calls  the 
American  sparrow  the  farmer’s  friend. 

His  economic  value,  says  Dr.  Judd,  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  bird  whose  commercial  usefulness 
has  been  investigated  by  the  department. 
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HOW  AN  OLD  CEMETERY  WAS  IMPROVED. 


Oakwood  Cemetery  of  Redwing,  Minn.,  has  ac- 
quired a reputation  for  beauty.  It  has  no  magnificent, 
costly  structures.  Its  beauty  comes  solely  from  those 
common  homely  items  of  hill  and  dale,  tree  and  lawn, 
and — chiefest  of  all — cleanliness. 

The  white  settlers  began  their  burials  there  in  1854. 
In  1864  it  was  platted  into  lots.  Records  of  burials 
began  to  be  made  in  1868 — not  the  scratch  of  a pen  or 
pencil  before.  Wearied  of  the  all  manner  of  slovenliness 
and  vicious  methods  existing  in  the  cemetery,  the  city 
put  it  under  the  care  of  a board  of  trustees  in  1889. 
The  thirty-five  years  of  go-as-you-please  had  left  their 
mark  on  everything.  Over  800  lots  were  graded  up 


too  much  leaning  to  wrong  end  up.  Fully  two  wagon 
loads  of  tin  cans — tomato  to  gunpowder — were  fished 
up  and  sent  to  the  dump — to  be  mourned  by  some  even 
to  this  day.  How  in  the  world  did  you  effect  this  great 
change?  asks  the  surprised  visitor.  We  simply  took 
the  matter  of  plan  and  ornamentation  into  our  own 
hands  to  secure  uniformity,  trimmed  the  trees,  smooth- 
ed the  bristling  earthworks  into  undulating  lawns,  in- 
duced grass  to  grow  everywhere,  and — primest  of  all 
efforts — tried  to  keep  everything  clean.  Seventy  of 
those  copings  have  disappeared  under  gentle  though 
much  pleadings — and  yet  we  have  retained  the  power 
of  speech.  Further,  all  those  fourteen  years  of  missing 
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like  army  earthworks.  A lot  was  not  acceptably  “fixed” 
until  it  had  a forest  tree  at  each  corner — one  lot  12  by 
25  feet  sported  twelve  fir  trees.  There  were  seventy- 
two  copings,  of  all  conceivable  designs  and  dilapida- 
tions. When  Mr.  X would  grade  his  lot  he  got  earth 
by  digging  a hole  in  Y’s  lot.  Y in  due  time  would  re- 
coup himself  out  of  X or  Z,  leaving  in  exchange  arm 
loads  of  roots  and  litter.  Moles,  gophers,  woodchucks 
and  the  town  dogs  put  in  their  time  on  the  other  holes. 
If  there  was  a bright  plat  of  good  grass,  why,  that  was 
just  the  place  to  burn  brush  and  truck, — and  no  plat 
escaped.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  monuments 
postured  through  all  the  degrees  of  slant  from  a little 


burials,  picked  from  contemporaneous  records  and 
other  available  sources,  have  been  brought  into  the 
register  in  their  regular  order  together  with  distance 
measurements  of  all  known  graves. 

We  do  not  like  to  venture  on  the  topic  of  how  little 
money  we  have  expended  yearly,  for  the  intense  study 
of  economy  is  painful, — hurts  the  feelings.  But,  while 
city  cemeteries  commonly  have  yearly  pay-rolls  rang- 
ing into  the  thousands  ours  have  reached  only  the  same 
numerical  notch  in  the  hundreds.  Yet,  as  a result,  we 
have  more  exactly  the  beautiful  rural  cemetery. 

One  of  the  Board. 
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TREE  WARDENS  VERSUS  RAILWAY  IN- 
TERESTS. 


An  interesting  example  of  the  official  guardianship 
of  trees  has  recently  presented  itself  in  the  town  of 
Andover,  Mass.  The  offices  of  the  wardens  are  created 
by  state  statutes.  Andover  has  availed  itself  of  the  law 
and  appointed  one.  A principal  highway  connecting 
Boston  with  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  leads  through 
Andover,  where  it  is  locally  known  as  Main  street. 
Flanking  one  side  of  the  street  are  about  a dozen  state- 
ly old  Elms — those  priceless  and  traditional  concom- 
itants of  New  England’s  beautiful  and  characteristic 
scenery. 

It  is  held  that  the  narrowness  of  the  street  and  the 
danger  of  awkwardly  arranged  drive  entrances  leading 
to  private  estates  from  the  streets  will  be  elements  of 
danger  to  the  public  after  the  proposed  laying  of  elec- 
tric railway  tracks  on  Main  street. 

The  tree  warden  “spiked”  the  trees  and  thereby  made 
it  a penal  offense  to  injure  or  destroy  them.  Exerting 
his  official  power,  he  retained  experts  to  submit  a plan 
and  advise  him  how  the  transit  company  might  con- 
summate their  design  of  transit  without  the  present 
danger  to  life  or  property  and  without  destroying  the 
trees. 

The  tree  warden  called  a public  hearing  and  at  the 
meeting  it  was  found  that  by  sacrificing  one  foot  in 
the  width  of  the  street  the  trees  might  be  saved.  Pop- 
ular sentiment  was  expressed  in  favor  of  their  reten- 
tion. The  selectmen  who  had  given  the  transit  com- 
pany the  necessary  permission  to  remove  the  trees 


failed,  through  imbecility,  puerility  or  possibly 
through  a sinister  motive,  to  reverse  their  decision. 
Construction  was  undertaken  and  the  grade  around 
the  trees, and  the  profile  of  the  street  so  altered  that 
as  an  only  alternative  and  as  a means  of  removing  an 
element  of  danger  the  trees  had  to  be  destroyed. 

Unfortunately  the  unsalaried  official  was  not  given 
the  public  support  or  needed  advice  to  combat  the 
powerful  opposition,  an  opposition  supposed  to  be  com- 
posed principally  of  railway  interests.  Local  pressure, 
and  possibly  a certain  personal  temerity,  caused  the 
warden  to  lose,  by  default,  an  opportunity  of  timely 
appeal  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  commonwealth 
to  define  his  power  in  the  premises.  The  unique  posi- 
tion presented  itself  of  a town  official  combating  the 
town  selectmen.  The  deciding  power  was  probably 
vested  in  the  warden,  the  selectmen  having  power  to 
protest,  alter  or  annul. 

Reflecting  on  the  episode,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  a sharp  distinction  should  be  observed  between 
public  necessity  and  the  pretext  of  public  demand 
foisted  and  abetted  by  parties  with  minor  or  unjust 
claims  on  a feature  of  public  beauty. 

Were  the  street  to  be  widened  to  70  or  80  ft,  instead 
of  to  60,  from  58,  the  destruction  of  the  trees  might 
be  viewed  as  an  undertaking  of  ultimate  necessity,  but 
the  adopted  method  savors  of  one  party’s  inefficiency 
or  base  abuse  of  the  interests  committed  to  the  respons- 
ible public  representatives.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  of  the  public  spirited  bodies  promulgating  the 
preservation  of  beautiful  scenery  had  not  interested 
itself  to  make  the  Andover  tree  warden’s  case  its  own. 


PRIVATE  STATION  AT  A CEMETERY. 


CEMETERY 

STATION. 

This  new  sta- 
tion is  now  being 
built  at  the  point 
where  the  Pitts- 
burgh & Western 
Railroad  touches 
the  cemetery,  eight 
miles  from  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.  It  is 
being  constructed 
of  Allegheny  coun- 
ty sand  stone,  and 
will  be  ornate  in 
appearance  and  de- 
sign, with  all  mod- 
ern appliances, 
containing  retiring 
rooms  with  space 
sufficient  in  one  of 
the  rooms  for 
chapel  or  funeral 
services. 


PRIVATE  STATION,  MOUNT  ROYAL  CEMETERY,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 


CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY, 


A PROMISING  FIELD. 


Established  improvement  associations  everywhere 
are  evincing  a laudable  ambition  to  accomplish  work 
of  permanent  value.  To  such  the  improvement  of 
school  houses  and  grounds  offers  a promising  field. 
Few  communities  possess  grounds  where  no  alteration 
for  the  better  can  be  made,  and  in  most  school  grounds 
the  poverty  of  conditions  suggests  a positive  embar- 
rassment of  opportunities  for  the 
expenditure  of  ingenuity,  energy, 
taste,  time  and  money. 

The  accompanying  illustration, 

^‘A  Cheerless  Prospect,”  by  no 
means  indicates  the  worst  condi- 
tions obtaining  in  rural  schools. 

It,  as  well  as  that  of  a “Model 
Country  School,”  is  used  by  court- 
'esy  of  Mr.  Orville  T.  Bright,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  lor  Cook 
County,  Illinois.  The  building  is 
better  than  the  average  in  that  it 
has  a vestibule  (though  with  its 
high  and  tiny  windows  it  must  be 
gloomy  and  otherwise  objectiona- 
ble), the  majority  being  destitute 
of  this  ordinary  adjunct  to  com- 
fort; and  although  a few  young 
trees  are  seen,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  they  are  on  adjoining  proper- 
ty, so  that  the  school  officers  of  this 
district,  as  of  most  others,  must  be 
held  guiltless  of  any  intention  to 
furnish  either  shade  or  beauty. 

Many  worse  examples  exist  even 
in  wealthy  district,  but  this  exam- 
ple is  chosen  for  several  reasons. 

First,  because  it  shows  the  double  outbuildings  some- 
times seen  on  school  grounds,  of  which  Prof.  Bailey,  of 
Cornell  University,  says  “it  is  indecent  to  put  the  two 
outbuildings  together,”  while  Superintendent  Bright 
goes  further  and  boldly  asserts  in  his  latest  biennial 
report,  “this”  (a  double  outhouse)  “is  an  unqualified 
abomination,  and  should  be  prohibited  by  law.”  Sec- 
ond, because  it  suggests  the  possibility  of  materially 
improving  existing  buildings  of  similar  type  (and 
their  name  is  legion)  by  the  addition  of  a spacious 
and  well-lighted  vestibule  to  be  used  as  cloak  room, 
as  storage  room  for  a day’s  supply  of  fuel,  and  as  a 
protection  against  the  elements.  Third,  because  it 
offers  an  opportunity  to  suggest  that  simple  planting, 


it  done  according  to  a carefully  planned  design,  would 
so  transform  its  cheerless  aspect  as  to  astonish  even 
the  most  indifferent  tax  payer. 

In  the  first  place  the  outhouse  should  be  sawn  apart 
and  the  resulting  sections  set  at  opposite  corners  on  the 
rear  of  the  grounds.  Second,  plow  or  spade  up  a 
large  bed  to  border  the  entire  three  sides  of  the  in- 
closure, something  after  the  plan  of  the  “blackboard 
di.maam,”  which  is  intentionally  rough  to  show  how 
sligh.t  a preliminary  plan  may  be  (on  paper)  and  still 
serve  as  a guide  to  good  and  effective  results,  provided 
it  is  right  in  idea.  Third,  in  this  thoroughly  prepared 
bed  plant  tall-growing  trees  where  shade  will  prove 
most  grateful,  low-growing  trees  or  tall  shrubs  next 
to  the  fence  and  to  partly  fill  out  the  wider  and  denser 


parts  of  the  border,  and  a variety  of  smaller  shrubs 
to  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  bed.  Hardy  flowering 
perennials  may  also  be  introduced  in  places  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  border.  Use  low  plants  or  leave  an 
opening  at  points  that  command  pleasing  views. 

All  of  this  material,  trees,  shrubs  and  flowering 
plants,  should  be  such  as  are  known  to  thrive  in  the 
neighborhood ; indeed  much  and  perhaps  all  of  it  may 
often  be  collected  from  adjacent  pasture  and  woodland 
at  no  expense  except  the  labor. 

Prof.  Bailey  suggests  in  one  of  the  Cornell  Bulle- 
tins that  a “bee,”  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  an  old- 
time  “barn  raising,”  may  be  given  for  improving  the 
school  grounds. 


MODEL  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

This  attractive  picture  shows  one  of  twelve  schoolhouses  of  the  same  design  in  use  in 
Edgar  County,  Illinois. 

The  north  side  of  the  building  has  an  outward  curve  and  consists  of  a succession  of  windows 
which,  with  two  in  the  rear,  sufficiently  light  the  room  from  the  back  and  from  the  left  side, 
as  the  pupils  sit  at  their  desks.  There  is  a vestibule  with  spacious  cloak  rooms  in  the  rear. 
There  are  good  trees  on  the  sunny  side.  One  or  two  good  shrubs  set  in  the  angles  of  the  front 
steps  and  at  the  rear  in  those  formed  by  the  walls  of  main  building  and  fuel  room,  and  a nice 
clump  of  them  in  the  blank  space  in  the  north  wall,  would  greatly  improve  the  already  pleas- 
ant appearance  of  the  premises. 
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On  the  day  set  apart  for  this  practical  festivity  those 
who  are  willing  to  contribute  material  or  services  will 
congregate.  One  or  two  men  will  plow  and  harrow 
the  ground  (if  this  is  necessary)  or  otherwise  prepare 
the  soil ; others  will  collect  and  bring  in  the  trees, 
shrubs,  etc.,  which  a number  may  set  out  under  the 
supervision  of  the  person  who  understands  where  they 
beiong  and  how  they  should  be  pruned  and  planted  to 
insure  successful  growth.  By  this  means  the  entire 
place  may  be  transformed  in  one  day  by  being  graded, 
planted,  neatly  cleaned  up,  and  a 
picnic  lunch  served  in  the  school 
building  would  make  it  a pleasant 
social  affair. 

The  important  thing  is  to  begin 
with  the  plan  and  not  with  the 
plants.  Block  out  the  scheme  of 
the  grounds.  Know  definitely 
where  things  are  to  be  placed  and 
why  they  are  to  go  in  a given  loca- 
tion, and  then  decide  upon  suitable 
plants  for  producing  the  desired  ef- 
fects. 

In  planting  school  grounds  the 
idea  is  to  preserve  an  open  center 
for  playgrounds.  The  planting 
should  form  a structural  mass  at 
the  sides  and  back  to  form  a frame 
and  background  for  the  area. 

Leave  the  center  hollowy  so  to 
speak;  put  few, if  any,  plants  on  the 
side  next  to  the  front  street  or  highway ; set  a few 
shrubs  of  varieties  that  present  a continuously  attrac- 
tive appearance  in  the  angles  of  the  building,  and  to 
rouni,!  out  some  of  its  corners,  and  some  hardy  vines, 
such  as  wild  grape,  bitter  sweet  and  Virginia  creeper 


•‘BLACKBOARD  DIAGRAM”  SUGGESTION  FOR  IMPROVING 
•‘A  CHEERLESS  PROSPECT.'’ 

against  the  end  of  the  wood  or  coal  shed  to  screen  its 
un picturesque  outlines;  for  the  rest,  carpet  the  space 


with  the  best  turf  that  can  be  secured  by  proper  prepa- 
ration, fertilization,  good  seed  and  attention. 

Above  all  things  do  not  dot  trees  and  plants  all  over 
the  place.  They  are  in  the  way  and  do  not  look  well 
when  scattered  about.  The  small  circles  on  the 
“Blackboard  design”  approximately  suggest  the  num- 
ber and  location  of  trees,  though  this  is  a matter  that 
must  be  decided  in  each  case  according  to  conditions 
of  situation  and  exposure.  Put  them  where  shade  is 
the  prime  necessity.  In  the  case  of  brick  or  stone 


A CHEERLESS  PROSPECT. 

buildings,  self-climbing  vines,  such  as  varieties  of 
Ampelopsis  that  climb  by  “little  feet,”  as  the  children 
call  them,  instead  of  by  tendrils,  may  be  used  on  the 
building  itself,  but  it  is  not  well  to  use  vines  on  frame 
school  buildings.  Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


NOTES. 

The  Morgan  Park  Improvement  Society  celebrated 
its  second  annual  “Morgan  Park  Day”  in  September 
with  a forenoon  devoted  to  a series  of  interesting 
athletic  contests  with  numerous  prize  attachments, 
and  an  afternoon  program  consisting  of  addresses  and 
music.  It  was  strictly  a field  day — the  entire  day  being 
spent  i’.’  the  open  air,  a plan  greatly  favored  by  all,  in- 
cluding the  Chicago  weather  man.  Mr.  Thomas  Mc- 
Grath, of  Blue  Island,  Prof.  Chas.  Zeublin,  of  Chicago 
University,  and  Mr.  Kenfield,  president  of  the  society, 
were  the  speakers,  all  of  whom  were  well  received. 
Prof.  Zeublin’s  remarks  on  the  subject  of  “Public 
Beauty”  were  considered  so  apt  and  practical  that  the 
society  intends  to  use  the  entire  address  in  the  form 
of  a tract  in  carrying  out  its  improvement  missionary 
work. 

Altogether  the  society  feels  that  its  position  is  as- 
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sured ; that  its  fall  festival  has  come  to  stay,  and  that 
is  efforts  are  appreciated  and  its  work  certain  to  be 
perpetuated.  The  generous  recognition  already  ac- 
corded it  by  those  most  interested  in  its  success  is 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  expectation  of  still  greater 
encouragement  in  the  future.  The  population  of  the 
fortunately  located  suburb  of  Morgan  Park  is  fully 
justified  in  the  expectation  of  another  gala  day  next 
year. 

A deeply  interesting  and  suggestive  account  of  work- 
done  during  the  past  year  comes  from  the  Village  Im- 
provement Association  of  Bar  Harbor,  Me.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  detailed  reports  from  its  “Tree  and  Road- 
side,” “Bicycle  Path,”  “Village,”  “Sanitary”  and 
“Roads  and  Paths”  committees,  and  they  indicate  a 
wide  range  and  amount  of  efficient  activity  that  should 
serve  to  stimulate  other  societies  to  energetic  action. 

The  work  includes  tree  planting  in  village  streets, 
along  neighboring  footpaths  and  to  furnish  shade  for 
the  bicycle  path.  Care  has  been  taken  to  plant  them 
thickly  and  irregularly  along  the  bicycle  path  for  the 
double  purpose  of  securing  immediate  effect  and  to 
preserve  the  wildwood  effect  prevailing  on  other  parts 
of  the  route,  while  flowering  plants  of  low  growth 
have  been  used  to  decorate  the  wayside  at  certain 
points  where  openings  have  been  left  at  points  that 
command  fine  views,  and  vines  of  wild  aspect  to  cover 
certain  fences  along  the  way. 

The  Bar  Harbor  association  has  made  several  foot- 
paths to  points  of  interest  and  lengthened  and  im- 
proved others,  while  “all  the  paths  and  trails  have  had 
more  or  less  work  done  on  them,”  a new  “path  map” 
has  been  published  and  distributed,  and  measures 
have  been  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  a bridle 
path  through  some  of  the  beautiful  scenery  adjacent 
to  the  town.  This  society  seems  to  have  the  combined 
love  of  beauty  and  practical  ideas  as  the  members  of 
the  celebrated  Black  Forest  association  of  Germany 
and  to  be  working  to  the  same  end.  It  appreciates  the 
commercial  value  of  its  location  and  scenery. 

Parke  Godwin  is  president,  F.  C.  Lynam  treasurer, 
and  A.  H.  Lynam  secretary  of  the  organization,  which 
at  a recent  meeting  voted  that  the  government  commis- 
sioners on  fish  and  game  be  urged  to  totally  prohibit 
the  shooting  of  deer  on  Mt.  Desert  Island,  and  to  ap- 
propriate $400  to  its  commitee  on  paths  and  roads, 
$700  to  its  village  committee,  $700  to  the  committee 
on  trees  and  roadsides,  and  $75  for  Shannon  Park. 
In  case  this  total  of  $2,275  is  not  raised,  it  was  voted 
to  decrease  the  appropriations  proportionately.  The 
treasurer  reported  $1,800  on  hand,  which,  it  was 
stated,  was  raised  principally  through  the  energy  of 
Mrs.  Calwalader  Jones,  one  of  its  board  of  managers. 

This  association  is  so  fortunate  as  to  number  Miss 
Beatrix  Jones,  the  landscape  gardener,  among  its 
members. 


BERBERIS  REPENS  OR  CREEPING  BAR- 
BERRY. 

This  is  found  growing  in  the  open  spaces,  and 
often  among  the  rocks  in  the  Black  Hills  of  S.  Da- 
kota and  the  Rockies  of  Colorado. 

Aside  from  the  Russian  olive  it  is  one  of  the  most 
fragrant  of  bloomers.  It  is  fine  for  hiding  rocks 
and  uneven  ground.  I have  seen  them  in  bloom 
when  they  put  out  great  spikes  of  golden  flowers  and 
each  one  seems  a tiny  vial  of  perfume,  filling  all  the 
air  with  the  most  delicious  fragrance.  The  time  of 
blooming  is  not  long,  but  it  is  intense  while  at  it.  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  Oregon  grape.  The  fruit  is 
like  a grape,  and  is  used  for  tarts  and  jellies.  It  is 
somewhat  pungent  in  taste. 


BERBERIS  REPENS. 


It  has  leaves  like  the  holly  and  is  an  evergreen. 
With  me  it  does  well  under  shelter,  where  it  blooms 
and  fruits  all  right.  It  cannot  stand  112  in  the  shade 
without  burning. 

It  has  been  raised  in  the  east,  not  with  gratifying 
success,  because  the  plants  were  brought  from  the 
Pacific  instead  of  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies. 
We  advise  people  to  try  this  plant.  In  the  prairie  states 
give  it  some  shade.  In  the  Atlantic  states  I think  it 
will  do  well  anywhere.  C.  S.  Harrison. 


■Wild  grapes,  or  Virginia  creeper  let  run  over  an 
old  tree  or  shrub,  will  form  a beautiful  object  in  time. 
Many  an  old  tree  has  been  made  useful  in  that  way. 
The  Virginia  creeper  is  most  attractive  when  its  fes- 
toons change  color  in  late  autumn. 

J.  M. 
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GARDEN  PLANTS.— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY— 
LXXI. 


Urticales. 

The  Ulmus,  Artocarpus,  and  Platanus  Alliance. 
This  group  has  eleven  tribes,  114  genera,  and  1,577 
species.  They  agree  with  their  series  in  having  sep- 


PI.ATANUS  OCCIDENTALIS,  UI.MUS  AMERICANA,  AND  DEETIS 
OCCIDENTAEIS. 


arate  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers,  yet  most  of 
the  tribes  present  well  marked  characters.  The  com- 
pound pistil  common  in  Euphorbiales  becomes  sim- 
ple. Their  flowers  are  variously  arranged  but  not 
showy.  Some  are  in  fascicled  clusters,  some  in  droop- 
ing or  upright  spikes,  some  seated  upon  a remark- 
able stamp-like  flattened  receptable  as  in  Dorstenia. 
Some  have  their  flowers  clustered  within  the  fruity 
receptacle,  as  in  figs,  or  in  dense  heads  as  in  osage 
orange  and  mulberry.  In  Platanus,  the  round  “but- 
tonball”  heads  are  suspended  by  long  footstalks.  The 
Artocarpeae  or  bread  fruit  tribe  presents  several  mod- 
ifications of  similar  characters.  Milkiness  is  com- 
mon in  some  tribes,  in  others  watery  juices  prevail. 
Nettles  differ  more  in  their  stinging  hairs  and  herba- 
ceous habits  than  in  the  structure  of  their  flowers, 
while  their  foliage  often  suggests  the  elms  and  “nettle 
trees”  of  northern  regions.  They  are  by  no  means 
gardens  plants. 

Large  evergreen  trees  are  more  common  in  this 
group  than  among  Euphorbias,  and  in  tropical  coun- 
tries the  variety  of  habit  is  great,  with  plenty  of 
shrubs,  climbers  and  a few  good  herbs.  In  temperate 


regions  quite  a variety  of  forms  may  be  selected  for 
ornamental  grounds,  but  we  are  entering  upon  a por- 
tion of  the  system  which  yields  a large  proportion  of 
the  deciduous  forest  trees  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
excellently  well  adapted  to  park  and  woodland  plant- 
ing, while  several  are  of  great  utility  on  the  prairies. 

Ulmus  “elm”  has  sixteen  species  in  three  sections. 
They  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, have  been  largely  planted,  and  vary  exceed- 
ingly. The  European  and  Asiatic  species,  U.  campes- 
tris  and  U.  montana  particularly  have  about  thirty 
well  marked  varieties  each,  and  some  are  extreme 
forms,  pyramidal  and  pendulous,  with  micropyllas, 
latifolias,  tortuosas,  betulifolias  and  myrtifolias  among 
the  campestris ; and  among  the  monta  nas  such  as 
atropurpurea,  aurea,  laciniata.  macrophylla,  nana, 
fastigiata  and  pendula.  American  kinds  probably  vary 
as  much,  but  they  have  not  been  so  closely  selected. 
Elms  are  unfortunately  liable  to  insect  pests  in  some 
parts  of  the  middle  Atlantic  states,  but  northward  the 
street  avenues  are  often  superb. 

Planera  aquatica  is  a monotypic  small  tree  found 
in  wet  places  along  rivers  from  North  Carolina  and 
Southern  Illinois  southward. 

Zelkova  has  four  species  in  Crete,  the  Caspian  re- 


ZEEKOVA  ACUMINATA. — Garden  and  Forest. 
1,  a staminate.  2,  a frniting’  branch. 


gions,  and  Eastern  Asia.  Some  are  good  trees,  but 
there  is  a likelihood  of  these  being  visited  by  the  same 
pests  as  the  elms. 

Celtis  “nettle  trees,”  have  seventy  species  scattered 
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over  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  Those  in  north- 
ern cultivation  are  chiefly  from  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries, North  America  and  Japan.  The  common  C.  oc- 
cidentalis  is  a useful  elm  leaved  medium  sized  or  small 
tree  for  prairie  planting.  C.  Davidiana,  a Chinese  spe- 
cies, does  very  well  south.  Along  the  Mexican  border, 
too,  there  are  three  or  four  small  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  genus. 

Aphananthe  has  two  species,  A.  aspera,  from  Eastern 
Asia,  is  in  cultivation;  the  other  is  a native  of  the 
Philippines  and  tropical  Australia. 

James  Macpherson. 


BEAUTIFUL  BERRIES  OF  AUTUMN. 


At  this  time  of  the  year,  the  close  of  October,  with 
the  trees  and  shrubs  fast  dropping  their  leaves,  it  is 
to  the  berry-bearing  and  fruit-bearing  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines  that  we  look  to  for  the  chief  display  taking 
the  place  of  flowers. 

At  the  present  time  this  class  is  well  represented, 
there  being  fully  fifty  subjects,  each  one  well  worthy 
of  being  planted  for  its  beauty  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Among  trees,  I would  give  all  these  a place : 

Aralia  spinosa,  Cornus  florida,  Dimorphanthus 
Mandshuricus,  Diospyros  Virginica,  Gynocladus 
Canadensis,  Lindera  Benzoin,  Madura  aurantiaca. 
Magnolia  tripetala.  Philodendron  amurense,  Photinia 
villosa,  Pyrus  Americana  and  P.  aucuparia,  Pyrus  tor- 
ingo  and  Pyrus  baccata,  Salisburia  adiantifolia.  Soph- 
ora  Japonica  and  Zanthoxylon  piperitum. 

Shrubs  are  well  represented,  as  this  list  will  prove : 

Berberis  vulgaris,  B.  sinensis,  and  B.  Thunbergii, 
Callicarpa  purpurea,  Conus  Mas,  Cotonesaster  Sim- 
monsii,  Crataegus  of- several  species,  but  particularly 
coccinea,  cordata  and  oxycantha,Eheagnus  umbellata, 
Euonymus  Americanus,  E.  atropurpurens  and  E. 
Europaeus,  Ilex  decidua  and  I.  (Prinos)  verticillata, 
Ligustrum  vulgare  and  L.  Japonicum,  Limonia  tri- 
foliata,  Pyrus  arbutifolia,  Rhamnus  Caroliniana,  Rosa 
rugosa,  R.  Carolina,  R.  lucida  and  others,  Symphori- 
carpus  vulgaris  and  S.  racemosus  and  Viburnum  den- 
tatum,  V.  Wrightii  and  others. 

Among  evergreens,  I would  not  wish  to  omit  the 
Crataegus  Pyracantha,  Euonymus  Sieboldi,  Ilex  aqui- 
folium,  Mahonia  Japonica,  Prinos  glabra  and  the  sev- 
eral kinds  of  Taxus,  nor  the  following  vines:  Celas- 
trus  scandens,  C.  punctatus,  Menispermum  Canadense 
and  Vitis  heterophylla  variegata. 

Every  one  of  these  has  fruit  of  an  interesting  char- 
acter, which  is  well  displayed  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  even  if  it  be  but  the  bean-like  pods  of  the  Gymno- 
cladus  and  the  large,  ball-like  “oranges”  of  the  Mac- 
lura. 

But  it  is  to  those  bearing  scarlet  or  highly  colored 
berries  that  we  look  for  the  most  brilliant  display,  and 
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if  asked  to  name  a number  of  these,  it  would  be  as 
follows : 

The  several  Cornus,  Lindera  Benzoin,  Magnolia, 
Rhotinia,  Pyrus,  all  kinds ; Berberis,  in  variety,  Coto- 
neaster,  Crategus,  all  kinds ; Euonymus,  all  sorts ; 
Ilex,  Rosa,  in  variety ; Symphoricarpus,  Taxus,  all  va- 
rieties, and  Celastrus. 

The  various  hawthorns  are  particularly  beautiful  at 
this  time.  Passing  through  one  of  our  public  parks 
yesterday  I saw  two  very  fine  English  hawthorns,  both 
full  of  berries,  and  making  a bright  display.  Children, 
yes,  and  grown  folks  too,  had  discovered  the  'berries 
were  good  eating,  and  what  could  be  reached  were 
pretty  well  cleaned  from  the  tree.  Not  far  away  was  a 
bush,  twenty  feet  high,  of  the  C.  coccinea.  The  fruit 
of  this,  almost  as  large  as  small  crab  apples,  was  lying 
under  it,  what  had  not  been  carried  away,  for  it  too, 
is  quite  palatable.  It  ripens  and  falls  the  first  of  all  in 
these  parts.  The  C.  cordata  bears  exceedingly  hand- 
some clusters  of  bright  scarlet  berries,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  last  to  ripen,  even  at  this  time  not  being  in 
perfection  of  color. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  mention  is  made  of  the  Ilex 
aquifolium,  the  English  holly.  This  is  quite  hardy  here, 
and  as  you  have  many  readers  in  the  same  latitude 
that  we  are  and  farther  south,  it  was  named,  though 
probably  it  could  not  be  relied  on  much  farther  north 
of  this.  Two  weeks  ago,  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  I 
passed  one  at  least  fifteen  feet  high,  and  it  was  full 
of  berries,  something  not  to  be  said  of  every  tree,  as 
the  holly  does  not  bear  berries  on  every  bush. 

For  beautiful  berries,  outside  of  the  scarlet  color, 
it  would  never  do  to  omit  calling  attention  to  the  Calli- 
carpa purpurea,  Rhamnus  Caroliniana,  Vitis  hetero- 
phylla and  Limonia  trifoliata,  though  the  latter  is  an 
“orange”  and  not  what  is  in  mind  as  a berry.  Calli- 
carpa just  now,  from  “stem  to  stern”  of  its  slender 
branches,  is  full  of  clusters  of  purplish  blue  berries, 
of  great  beauty.  The  branches,  cut  off  and  placed  in 
vases,  are  highly  ornamental.  Rhamnus  Caroliniana 
has  large,  black  berries  now,  but  a short  time  ago  these 
berries  were  red,  having  passed  to  it  from  green.  Then, 
too,  its  lustrous  green  leaves  are  attractive,  The  Lim- 
onia is  the  “hardy  orange.”  This  title  fits  it  here,  but 
it  may  be  a misnomer  farther  north.  It  is  most  orna- 
mental at  the  present  date,  hanging  full  of  small  or- 
anges. Its  hardiness  here  is  unquestioned. 

Vitis  heterophylla  variegata  is  the  Japanese  varie- 
gated grape,  and  it  would  be  a very  difficult  task  in- 
deed for  anyone  to  undertake  to  name  as  pretty  a vine, 
hardy  or  tender.  It  is  not  alone  its  lovely  foliage, 
with  markings  of  green,  white  and  rose  which  attracts  ; 
its  fruit  too,  adds  a large  share  towards  the  whole  dis- 
play. The  berries  turn  from  green  to  black  and  from 
black  to  blue,  while  the  stems  which  hold  them  are  of 
a pink  color,  the  whole  presenting  a combination  of 
charming  colors.  Joseph  Meehan. 
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Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning,  Boston,  has  been  retained  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Board  of  Trade 
to  prepare  a plan  for  a system  of  parks  for  that  city. 

* * * 

At  the  recent  state  convention  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  a com'mittee  was 
appointed  to  urge  the  acquisition  of  Valley  Forge  as  a national 
or  state  park.  It  was  estimated  that  the  land  could  be  acquiree 
for  $2,000.  Definite  plans  have  not  been  made. 

* * * 

The  bequest  of  $13,000  left  to  tbe  Park  Commission  of  Phil- 
adelphia by  the  late  Henry  M.  Phillips  for  the  construction 
of  a memorial  fountain  in  one  of  the  parks  has  been  invested 
for  the  present,  and  the  Committee  on  Plans  and  Improvement 
is  arranging  for  plans  and  sites.  The  Philadelphia  Fountain 
Society  has  asked  for  a site  on  which  to  construct  a fountain 
to  cost  $5,000. 

* * * 

The  Commission  for  the  Improvement  of  the  park  system 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  exhibit  plans,  drawin,sts  and  models 
embodying  its  ideas  for  the  contemplated  park  system  at  tht 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in  that  city  during  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary and  February,  1902.  This  will  be  the  first  public  view  ol 
the  commission’s  plans  for  beautifying  the  national  capital. 

* sK  ^ 

The  work  of  transforming  Forest  Park,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
into  the  site  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  1903 
has  begun,  and  workmen  are  now  engaged  in  cutting  down 
trees  preparatory  to  the  process  of  grading.  The  water  from 
Forest  Park  Lake  has  been  piped  into  the  River  des  Peres, 
and  the  lake  site  will  be  used  for  one  of  the  largest  buildings 
of  the  Fair.  The  park  contains  668  acres. 

* * * 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,000  was  made  for  a state  park  to  be  used  as  a 
forest  reserve  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  proper  plant- 
ing and  care  of  forest  trees.  Mr.  Walter  Mulford,  of  the 
Agricultural  Station  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed state  forester  to  take  charge  of  the  work,  and  is  now 
examining  prospective  sites  for  the  park.  Artificial  planting 
of  valuable  timber  trees  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the 
work  in  the  endeavor  to  determine  the  most  rapid  and  profit- 
able growth  possible. 

* * * 

Four  towns  of  South  Dakota — Deadwood,  Central  City, 
Lead  and  Terraville — are  planning  to  establish  a joint  pub- 
lic park  on  a site  about  equally  distant  from  all  of  them.  The 
location  proposed  is  McGovern  Hill,  a tract  of  about  75 
acres,  now  owned  by  private  parties,  who  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  donate  it  for  park  purposes.  It  is  on  the  line 
of  the  survey  for  the  extension  of  the  Elkhorn  Railway  from 
Lead  to  Deadwood,  and  when  it  becomes  park  property  the 
company  will  build  a station  on  the  grounds. 

* * * 

The  secretary  of  the  Park  Board  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has, 
by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Estimates,  prepared  an  estimate 
for  a reduced  appropriation  for  next  year  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  deficit  of  $34,000  with  which  the  board  will  close 
this  year.  The  City  Comptroller  will  require  front  the  board 


next  year  a monthly  statement  of  all  its  financial  transactions, 
so  as  to  avoid  further  deficits.  The  estimate  for  next  year 
is  as  follows:  Office  salaries,  $3,024.00;  office  expenses, 
$1,447.00;  parks  and  squares  salaries,  $164,862.48;  expenses, 
$154,316.52.  The  receipts  for  this  year  up  to  October  18 
amounted  to  $309,099.20,  and  expenditures  for  the  same  pe- 
riod. $288,962.28. 

* * * 

Additions  and  improvements  to  parks  are  reported  as  fol- 
lows : The  heirs  of  the  late  Col.  W.  S.  King,  of  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.,  have  deeded  to  that  city  forty  acres  of  land  to  be 
added  to  Lyndale  Park  in  consideration  of  $5,000.  * * The 
Board  of  County  Commissioners,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  decided 
to  accept  the  offer  of  50  acres  of  land  at  Lake  Phalen  for 
$10,000  as  an  addition  to  Phalen  Park. 

* * * 

The  work  of  improving  McKinley  Park,  Chicago,  the  new 
forty-acre  tract  recently  renamed  by  the  South  Park  Com- 
missioners, is  being  rapidly  pushed  forward,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  park  will  be  in  good  condition  by  next  spring. 
The  improvements  comprise  grading,  planting  of  grass  seed 
and  the  constructing  of  a wading  pond  and  an  artificial  hill. 
The  West  Park  Board  is  also  contemplating  extensive  im- 
provements in  the  electric  lighting  system  and  on  the  refec- 
tories in  Garfield.  Humboldt  and  Douglas  Parks.  They  are 
to  co-operate  with  the  Northwest  Side  Improvement  Club 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a gym'nasium  and  natatorium 
in  Humboldt  Park. 

NEW  PARKS.  » 

New  parks  are  being  planned  as  follows:  The  Park  Board 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  taking  steps  to  acquire  a triangular 
tract  of  land  to  be  known  as  Seabury  Park.  It  is  centrally 
located  near  the  capitol  grounds  and  will  cost  about  $75,000. 

* * A proposition  is  soon  to  be  submitted  to  popular  vote 

to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a new  park  at 
St.  Mary’s,  Kas.  * * The  heirs  of  the  late  Edward  Bain, 
the  millionaire  wagon  manufacturer,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  will 
present  to  that  city  a park  in  which  a memorial  fountain  is 
to  be  built  in  memory  of  tbeir  father.  * * An  ordinance 

has  been  passed  by  the  city  council  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
providing  for  the  purchase  of  six  blocks  of  ground  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  city  for  a public  park.  The  tract 
will  cost  $50,000.  * * The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  will  present  to  the  City  Council  of  that  city  a 
proposition  to  buy  ten  acres  of  land  from  the  Denny  estate 
and  transform  it  into  a Central  Park.  The  price  asked  is 
$125,000.  The  Council  is  at  present  taking  steps  to  acquire 
a tract  of  land  along  Lake  Washington  for  park  purposes. 

* * The  special  committee  on  parks  of  the  City  Council, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  has  recommended  the  purchase  of  new  park 
land  at  New  Worcester  and  Quinsigamfond,  involving  an  ex- 
penditure of  $65,000.  * * A new  north  side  park  embracing 
too  acres  of  land  is  to  be  presented  to  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Collier.  * * The  Samuel  Bemis  Mem- 
orial Park,  Spencer,  Mass.,  has  been  surveyed  and  plotted, 
and  will  shortly  be  turned  over  to  the  board  of  trustees.  A 
mem'orial  log  cabin  in  memory  of  Samuel  Bemis,  the  first 
settler  of  Spencer,  is  to  be  built  in  the  park,  and  a monu- 
ment to  Elias  Howe  is  also  planned.  * * A new  recreation 
park  is  to  be  opened  at  Seventh  and  Harrison  streets,  San 
Francisco,  for  the  use  of  school  children,  and  the  supervisors 
have  appropriated  $12,000  for  its  improvement.  * * Everett, 
Wash.,  is  soon  to  open  its  first  public  park,  the  gift  of  one 
of  its  citizens.  The  site  extends  along  a high  bluff  over- 
looking Puget  Sound,  and  affords  a view  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains. 
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The  announcement  made  on  this  page  last  month  regard- 
ing the  opening  of  the  new  Greenlawn  Cemetery  at  “Warren,” 
N.  Y.,  should  have  read  Warners,  N.  Y.  Improvements  on 
the  grounds  have  been  in  progress  for  two  years  and  are 
being  rapidly  pushed  to  completion. 

^ ^ 

An  am'endment  to  the  charter  of  the  Greenwood  Cemetery 
Company,  Nazareth,  Pa.,  providing  for  an  increase  of  capital 
stock  from  $S,ooo  to  $10,000,  has  been  approved  by  the  court. 
The  additional  stock  will  be  divided  into  100  shares  of  $50 
each. 

jf;  j}j 

An  ordinance  to  repeal  an  act  passed  by  the  municipal 
assembly  of  St.  Louis,  in  1898,  providing  for  the  widening 
of  Louisiana  avenue  by  using  a thirty-foot  strip  of  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Protestant  Cemetery,  has  been  introduced 
into  the  assembly  and  referred  to  committee.  It  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  objection  of  abutting  property  owners  to  paying 
for  the  removal  of  1,300  bodies  at  an  expense  of  $15,000, 
which  would  be  necessary  if  the  street  cuts  off  a part  of  the 
cemetery.  The  cenretery  officials  oppose  the  divergence  of  the 
street  from  the  direct  line,  which  is  across  the  edge  of  the 
cemetery. 

^ ^ 

The  city  council  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  is  seeking  legal  opin- 
ion as  to  its  right  to  make  special  assessments  against  ceme- 
teries for  pavement  around  their  grounds.  A bill  of  $500 
for  paving  in  front  of  a cemetery  has  been  presented  to  the 
city  for  payment.  The  contract  provides  that  the  expense 
shall  be  met  by  the  abutting  property  owner,  but  the  abutting 
property  owner  is  a cemetery  and  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
council,  however,  does  not  think  that  the  general  exemption 
from  taxation  includes  exemption  from  special  taxes  for  iirf- 
provements  which  enhance  the  value  of  the  property,  and  a 
legal  opinion  will  be  necessary  to  define  the  status  of  ceme- 
teries as  regards  taxation. 

* * * 

Greenwood  Cemetery,  Newcastle,  Pa.,  has  been  formally 
transferred  from  the  Greenwood  Cemetery  Company  to  the 
lot  owners,  who  will  hereafter  have  full  charge  of  the  man- 
agement. The  president  of  the  company  turned  over  to  the 
lot  owners  $2,116  in  cash  and  two  lots  valued  at  $1,700.  The 
transfer  is  the  result  of  a provision  in  the  charter  which 
provides  that  the  lot  owners  should  have  possession  when  the 
returns  from  the  sale  of  lots  should  equal  the  original  invest- 
ment after  the  interest  on  indebtedness  and  general  expenses 
were  deducted.  The  new  management  contemplates  an  exten- 
sive system  of  improvements,  to  involve  the  expenditure  of 
about  $40,000. 

* * * 

Cemetery  improvements  are  reported  this  month  as  fol- 
lows; Rosemond  Grove  Cemetery,  Rosemond,  111.,  has  built 
a new  entrance  gate,  consisting  of  a double  wrought-iron 
gate  fourteen  feet  wide,  spanning  the  driveway,  and  two 
side  gates  for  pedestrians,  making  the  total  width  twenty- 
eight  feet.  An  arch  fourteen  feet  high  rises  front  the  posts. 
The  gate  is  a gift  from  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Kitchell  in  memorj 
of  her  father.  * * The  city  council  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
voted  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  the  improvement  of 
Mount  Hope  Cemetery.  The  work  will  comprise  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  administration  building,  an  addition  to  the 


greenhouse  and  the  construction  of  an  iron  fence  to  the  end 
of  the  cemetery  property  on  Walk  Hill  street.  * * The 

Riverside  Cemetery  Association,  Anamosa,  la.,  has  just  com 
pleted  a new  receiving  vault,  which  was  begun  last  August. 
The  interior  dimensions  are  16  by  25  feet,  witli  thirty-five  cata- 
combs. The  cost  was  about  $450. 

* * * 

Additional  territory  has  been  added  to  the  following  cente- 
teries : Fairplains,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  has  plotted  and  laid 
out  a new  section  of  nine  acres  and  will  soon  open  the  sale 
of  lots  on  it.  * * The  building  of  a driveway  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan Park  Commission  will  give  an  addition  to  the  ceme- 
tery at  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  Cambridge  Cemetery  has  a 
total  of  24,000  interments,  and  very  little  land  remains  un- 
sold. * * The  Bristol  Cemetery  Association,  Bristol,  Vt., 

has  purchased  six  acres  of  land  from  E.  H.  Daniels  for  an 
addition  to  the  cemetery.  * * Solomon’s  Church  Cemetery, 
Macungie,  Pa.,  has  acquired  two  acres  of  adjoining  territory, 
which  will  be  laid  out  in  about  200  lots.  * * Fishkill  Rural 
Cemetery,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  has  just  added  six  acres  to  its  ter- 
ritory, which,  with  nine  acres  acquired  some  months  ago, 
makes  an  increase  of  fifteen  acres.  * * The  city  council 

of  Quincy,  Mass.,  has  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Greeii- 
lief  Land  Associates  to  purchase  land  for  an  addition  to  Mt. 
Wollaston  Cemetery  at  an  expense  of  $25,000.  * * The 

Catholic  Church  at  Richmond,  Vt.,  has  purchased  seven  and  a 
half  acres  of  land  for  an  addition  to  Riverview  Cemetery. 

* * Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery,  Dubuque,  la.,  has  been  presented 
w’ith  forty-seven  acres  of  adjoining  territory  by  Archbishop 
Keane. 

* * * 

NEW  CEMETERIES. 

A new  Catholic  cemetery  embracing  fifteen  acres  of  land 
between  Pascoag  and  Harrisville,  R.  L,  is  being  surveyed  and 
plotted  and  will  be  consecrated  next  spring.  * * Grand 

View,  the  new  sixteen-acre  cemetery  being  laid  out  near 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  will  incorporate,  and  has  engaged  Arthur  W. 
Hobart,  the  Minneapolis  landscape  gardener,  to  lay  out  the 
grounds.  * * A committee  of  the  town  council,  Wroxeter, 
Ont.,  has  purchased  a site  of  nine  acres  for  a new  cemetery 
at  a cost  of  $400.  * * The  Grandview  Park  Cemetery  As- 
sociation has  purchased  land  for  a cemetery  at  Hopkins, 
Minn.  The  tract  is  on  a knoll  said  to  be  the  highest  point 
in  Hennepin  County,  and  cost  $25,000.  * * The  city  council 
of  Norwich,  Conn.,  is  seeking  a site  for  a new  cemetery,  as 
there  are  now  but  twenty-five  lots  unsold  in  the  Yantic  Ceme- 
tery. The  Osgood  farm  of  100  acres,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased for  about  $8,000.  is  regarded  as  the  most  available  site. 

* * Articles  of  association  of  the  Beech  Grove  Cemetery  As- 

sociation have  been  filed  at  Lebanon,  Ind.  The  capital  stock 
is  $10,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each.  The  association 
controls  the  Adair  farm  of  148  acres.  * * St.  Patrick’s 

Cemetery  Association  has  been  incorporated  at  Brasher 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a Catholic  bury- 
ing ground.  * * The  officials  of  the  Catholic  cemeteries 

in  and  near  Canton  and  Massillon,  O.,  are  considering  the 
advisability  of  consolidating  all  of  them  into  one  large  ceme- 
tery to  be  located  between  the  two  towns.  * * Holy  Cross 
Cemetery  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  purchased  a 
tract  of  thirty-one  acres  south  of  and  adjoining  the  present 
cemetery,  and  is  now  surveying  the  tract.  This  association 
has  now  the  management  of  the  Catholic  Cemetery  of  In- 
dianapolis, and  has  made  many  improvenfents  in  the  past  ten 
years.  The  lawn  plan  and  other  modern  methods  prevail 
throughout.  ’•’  * A forty-acre  tract  of  upland  at  Lewiston, 
Me.,  has  been  purchased  and  is  being  laid  out  as  a cemetery. 
Citizens  of  Lewiston  and  Auburn  are  behind  the  organization 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEME- 
tery  Superintendents  ; President,  Frank  En- 
rich, “Woodward  Lawn”,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Vice-President,  H.  Wilson  Ross,  “Newton”, 
Newton  Center,  Mass;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, J.  H.  Morton,  “City  Cemeteries”,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1902. 


THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR 
Art  Association;  President,  E.  J.  Parker, 
Quincy,  111.;  Secretary,  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning, Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Treasurer,  O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago. 


Publisher's  Notes, 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety will  hold  its  forty-fourth  annual 
meeting  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  December  3 
to  s.  Large  displays  have  been  ar- 
ranged, the  railwaj's  have  granted  a 
one  and  one-third  fare  for  the  round 
trip,  and  a large  attendance  is  ex- 
pected. 


The  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  in  the  agricultural  building 
of  the  State  University  at  Champaign, 
111.,  December  lo  to  I2,  1901.  The  lib- 
eral premium  list  offered  and  a pro- 
gram of  discussions  by  men  prominent 
in  their  lines  of  work  give  promise  of 
a large  attendance  and  a profitable 
meeting.  Special  hotel  and  railroad 
rates  are  offered,  and  further  informa- 
tion can  be  had  from  the  secretary,  L. 
R.  Bryant,  Princeton,  111.  The  three 
district  societies  will  hold  their  annual 
meetings  as  follows:  The  Central  So- 
ciety, at  Quincy,  Nov.  20th  and  21st,  J. 
C.  Blair,  secretary,  Urbana,  111.;  the 
Southern  Society,  at  Carbondale,  Nov. 
26th  and  27th,  E.  G.  Mendenhall,  sec- 
retary, Kinmundy,  111. ; the  Northern 
Society,  at  Dixon,  Dec.  4th  and  Sth, 
Jacob  Friend,  secretary,  Nekoma,  111. 


Frederick  M.  Ayers,  for  several  years 
superintendent  of  Lake  View  Ceme- 
tery, Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned  and 
will  be  succeeded  by  R.  McDougall. 


Mr.  J.  Clyde  Power,  superintendent  of 
parks,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  recently 
returned  from  Philadelphia,  where  he 
purchased  from'  the  Andorra  Nurseries 
at  Chestnut  Hill  about  3,400  young  trees 
for  planting  in  the  Indianapolis  parks. 


^ BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC,,  RECEIVED.  ^ 

A Quarter  century  of  Cremation  in 
North  America,  by  John  Storer  Cobb, 
Hon.  Pres.  New  England  Cremation 
Society.  Boston : Knight  & Millet,  1901. 

A history  of  cremation  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  must  be  classed  as 
a new  book  on  a new  subject,  since  the 
history  of  that  method  of  disposing  of 
the  dead  begins  in  this  country  with 
1876,  and  in  Canada  with  1900.  The  first 
crematory  in  this  country  was  estab- 
lished at  Washington,  Pa.,  and  in  1900 
their  number  had  grown  to  twenty-six, 
located  in  fourteen  different  states.  The 
first  crematory  at  a cemetery  was  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  1887,  and 
the  author’s  list  of  public  crematoria 
in  the  back  of  the  book  shows  eleven 
cemeteries  that  are  now  maintaining 
such  institutions.  The  total  number  of 
incinerations  in  the  sixteen  years  of 
cremation  is  13,281,  and  the  annual 
num'ber  shows  a-  steady  increase  from 
25  in  1876  to  2,414  in  1900.  These  and 
many  other  facts  are  brought  out  in  Mr. 
Cobb’s  volume,  which,  in  addition 
to  being  a compact  and  readable  history 
of  cremation  in  America,  contains  a 
bibliography,  a directory  of  crematoria 
and  their  officers,  and  a number  of 
tables  that  combine  to  make  it  a com- 
pendium of  all  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 


Out  of  the  luxuriance  of  California 
comes  the  first  number  of  the  “Cali- 
fornia Floriculturist,”  a sprightly  little 
journal  in  a pink  cover,  bringing  with  it 
many  suggestions  of  the  fragrant  Pacific 
state.  It  introduces  itself  as  “A  month- 
ly magazine  devoted  to  all  branches  of 
ornamental  horticulture,  flowers,  &c.,” 
and  contains  twenty-four  pages  of  live 
and  lucid  matter  about  California  flora 
that  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  audience 
it  is  intended  to  reach.  (The  California 
Horticulturist,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Ernest  Braunton,  editor ; subscription, 
$1.00  a year;  single  copy,  10  cents.) 


West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Book  of  Information, 
Rules  and  Regulations,  with  map  and 
diagram.  Neatly  printed  and  hand- 
somely illustrated  with  many  half-tone 
views  of  cemetery  scenery. 


Trade  Literature,  Etc,,  Received. 

Best  Value  in  Hardy  Trees  and 
Plants,  Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia,  Pa.  An  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  ornamental  stock  for 
lawn  and  avenue  planting ; full  of 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  planting  and 
pruning.  Half-tone  illustrations. 

Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List  of 
Specialties  for  Cemeteries,  Villages, 
Towns  and  Greenhouses,  manufactured 
by  Leo  G.  Haase,  76  S.  Desplaines  ave.. 
Oak  Park,  111. 


'* 


GOOD  BOOKS. 

Sent  on  receipt  of price,  postpaid,  by  R.  y, 
Haipkt,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS.  Illustrated.  25o. 

SPRAYING  FOR  PROFIT.  A practical  hand  book 
ot  the  best  methods.  20c. 

QUARTER  ACRE  POSSIBILITIES.  Nutter.  Il- 
lustrates how  to  Improve  the  home  surroundings  In 
an  artistic  manner.  $1. 

THE  NURSERY  BOOK.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Tells 
how  to  propagate  2,000  varieties.  300  pages.  Cloth 
$1.00. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  Waugh.  A treatise 
on  general  principles  of  out-door  art.  150  pages. 
Illustrated.  60c. 

THE  WATER  GARDEN.  Trlcker.  Describes  all 
operations  from  growing  plants  In  tubs  to  the  larg- 
est water  garden.  Illustrated.  $2. 

HOW  TO  PLAN  THE  HOME  GROUNDS.  Par- 
sons. Sets  forth  basic  principles  for  beautifying 
home  and  other  grounds.  Practical.  Illustrated. 
240  pages.  $1. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  Parsons.  Sugges- 
tions for  Lawns,  Parks,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers  and 
Foliage,  Ponds  and  Lakes,  300  pages.  Illustrated. 
$3.00. 

WHAT  IS  A KINDERGARTEN.  Hansen. 
A sug-g-estive  book  for  planning  and  planting 
childrens  gardens  on  lots  of  different  sizes.  76 
pages,  8 plates,  7Sc. 

ART  OUT-  OF-DOORS.  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rens- 
selaer. Hints  on  good  taste  In  gardening.  Full  of 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  landscape  gardener 
and  home  builder.  $1.60. 

THE  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  GARDENING.  A com- 
prehensive work  for  every  lover  of  the  garden. 
Edited  by  E.  T.  Cook,  London.  This  splendid  work 
is  designed  especially  to  help  the  home  gardener, 
and  provides  Information  on  every  subject  covered 
by  that  distinction.  It  Is  beyond  this  a work  very 
wide  In  Us  possible  applications.  Most  beautfully 
Illustrated,  containing  pictorial  examples  of  every 
kind  of  garden  and  garden  plant,  taken  from  some 
of  the  grandest  gardens  In  the  world.  A work  af- 
fording at  once  instruction  and  pleasure.  Price. 
$7.60. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OP  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE. 
Vols.  1,2  and  Salreadj  Issued.  By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bai- 
ley, A monumental  work  ot  acknowledged  author- 
ity. It  describes  and  illustrates  all  the  species  of 
flowers,  ornamental  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables 
known  In  the  markets  ot  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  while  giving  great  attention  to  the 
practical  work  of  horticulture  and  horticultural 
pursuits  It  Is  technical  enough  to  afford  Information 
and  reference  to  all  classes  of  readers.  The  work 
Is  to  be  Issued  In  tour  volumes,  three  ot  which  are 
out.  The  entire  work  will  contain  over  2,000  Illus- 
trations. Subscriptions  taken  for  the  whole  work 
only  at  $6  per  volume. 
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BULBS 


Our  Wholesale  Price  List  of 
High-Class  Bulbs  and  Flower 
Seeds  for  Florists  has  been 
mailed  to  the  trade.  Anyone 
who  has  not  received  a copy  is 
invited  to  send  for  it  now.  We 
are  the  oldest  bulb  importing 
firm  in  America. 


J.IVI.THORBURN&CO. 

36  CORTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


ubscribers  to 

PARK  and  CEMETERY 


Can  assist  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  this 
Journal  by  placing 
their  orders  for  sup- 
plies with  firms  who 
advertise  in  these 
columns. 


Lord  & Burnham  Co„ 

HORTICULTURAL  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Engineers 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application  for  Greenhouses,  Conserv'atories,  etc.,  which  are 
erected  complete  with  our  PATENT  IRON  CONSTRUCTION ; or  for  material  only,  ready  for  erection. 
E.stimates  furnished  also  for  CYPRESS  GREENHOUSE  MATERIAL 


Largest  builders  of  Greenhouse  structures.  Plans  and  construction  embrace  latest  improvements. 
Six  highest  awards  at  the  World's  Fair.  Latest  Greenhouse  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  .I  cents 
postage.  Greenhouse  Heating  and  'Ventilating  Catalogue  mailed  from  New  York  Office  on  receipt  of 
5 cents  postage.  , 

Largestbullders  of  Greenhouse  structures.  Plans  and  construction  embrace  latest  Improvements. 
Six  highest  awards  at  the  World's  Pair.  Latest  Greenhouse  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  5 cents 
postage. 

We  make  special  Greenhouse  PUTTY.  Price  on  application. 


New  York  Office; 

St.  James  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  26th  St. 


General  Office  and  Works: 
Irvington.'on'Hud'on,  N.  Y, 


Porlland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

The  Grave  Markers  are  3 inches  in  diameter,  made  of 
solid  concrete,  with  a surface  nearly  white.  Guar- 
anteed for  any  number  of  years.  Also  made 
3J4  in  diameter  to  order.  In  use  on 
twenty  different  cemeteries. 

TE  STIMONIAL— Forest  Home  Cemetery  'W^hington  St.  Chicago, 

Cemetery  address.  Oak  Park,  111.  , i 

March  19,  1901. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: — This  is  to  certify  that  since  the" last  2tVy ears, 
there  have  been  used  in  Forest  Home  Cemetery  about  10,000  Portland  Cement 
Markers,  manufactured  by  Leo  G.  Haase.  Every  lot  dn  this  Cemetery  receives  at 
least  two  such  markers,  and  we  are  placing  1,000  three-inch  markers  on  the-single 
grave  section  each  year.  We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  markers,  and  have  never 
had  occasion  to  replace  one.  Signed,  GEORGE  C.  THOMAS,  Supt. 

send  for  booklet  of  cemetery  specialties,  address 


LEO.  G.  HAASE,  Manufacturer, 


Oak  Park,  111. 


T5he 

DeviceMNever 
Drops  a Casket 

Write  for  Our  New 
Catalog 
It’s  Free 

FOLDING 

DEVICE 

WORKS, 

OVID,  MICH. 
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CEMETERY 


SEND  US  A 
ROUGH  SKETCH 
OF  WHAT  YOU 
WANT,  AND  WE 
WILL  SUBMIT - 
DESIGNS. 


rENCES 


WE  CARRY  IN 
STOCK  HUNDREDS 
OF  DESIGNS,  AND 
OUR  PRICES 
WILL  ALWAYS 
BE  FOUND  RIGHT. 


Send  for  Catalogue  coveringr  our  line  of  Fences.  The  largest  assortment  carried  by  any  house  in  the  world. 

THE  HJDLO\A/.S/\YLOFi  WIRE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  TWO. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents 

For  RAINY, 

WINDY  or 
HOT  DAYS 

In  use  at  many  Cemeteries. 
iSend  for  Circulars. 

DURFEE  EMB.  FLUID  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 


FREDERICK  EHRENBER6, 

Xan5scapc  Brcbltect  anb  . . . 
practical  Xanbscape  ©arbener 

60  East  126  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  City  Gardens 
Land  and  Planting  Schemes,  Topographical 
Drawings.  Consultation,  also  by  letter.  High- 
est References. 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

All  who  enjoy  reading  about  the 
curious  and  interesting  traits  of 
our  native  wild  flowers  and  ferns, 
should  have-  the  new  monthly 
journal  of  popular  botany, 

THE  AMERICAN  BOTANIST 

It  is  edited  solely  for  the  plant 
lover  and  contains  no  technical 
matter.  Common  names  are  used 
whenever  possible,  and  all  the 
articles  are  selected  with  a view 
to  their  value  to  the  general 
reader.  Send  a 2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  tell  your  friends 
about  it.  Address,  ^ 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK. 


AS  WITH  MANY  OTHER  THINGS 


IRON  FENCE 
and  RAILING 

Must  be  of  the  best  to  last.  Our 
20  years’  experience  in  its  manu- 
facture has  made  us  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  its  features.  We 
have  used  great  care  in  perfecting 
details,  and  can  justly  claim  for 
our  goods 


Mechanical 

' 'aW.. 


Perfection. 


WE  MAKE  MANY  DESIGNS 
AND  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


■'  Handsome  New  Catalogue  for  the  Asking. 
OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT 

THE  ROGERS  IRON  CO..  Springfield,  0. 


WILDWOOD  AVE. 
N 


W 


MONUMENT 


l.OT  DIAGRAH  BOOKS. 

Every  cemetery  has  its  unmarked 
and  uncared  for  graves  that  in  time  be- 
come difficult  to  locate  and  are  the 
source  of  delay  and  inconvenience 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
a body,  to  make  an  interment  near  by, 
to  put  in  a foundation  for  a monument 
or  marker,  or  for  many  other  reasons 
that  frequently  arise  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  exact  location  of  a 
grave.  The  pages  of  the  Lot  Diagram 
Book  are  cross  ruled  ten  squares  to  an 
inch.  Each  square  represents  one  foot. 
A lot  is  designated  by  making  a line  in 
red  ink  around  the  exact  number  of 
square  feet  it  contains  each  way,  graves 
are  located  by  ruling  off  squares  re- 
presenting the  number  of  surface  feet 
of  grave  the  exact  distance  from  the 
nearest  boundry  lines  of  the  lot.  Trees, 
monuments,  paths,  walks,  etc.,  may 
also  be  located. 


SPECIMEN  PAGES  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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INTERESTING 

HORTICULTURAL 

FACTS 

FORTH!  Nature  I^over  or 
Garden  Owner 


Concise,  crisp,  entertaining  articles  of 
interest  to  every  garden  owner,  every 
lover  of  horticulture  or  nature— Afeehans' 
Monthly  is  full  of  them.  Not  too  techni- 
cal, not  dull;  but  bright,  valuable,  prac- 
tical and  instructive  to  the  amateur  as 
well  as  the  expert. 

Well  edited  and  finely  illustrated.  It 
tells  how  to  secure  prettier  and  more 
attractive  grounds,  gives  principles  mak- 
ing success  certain  in  landscape  or  horti- 
cultural work.  All  subjects  are  treated  in 
a masterly  manner,  and  in  a fascinating 
style  well  calculated  to  create  a greater 
love  for  nature  and  her  beauties.  It  is 
full  of  flower  lore. 

The  Magnificent  of  a native  flower  or  fern 
j Di.i.  given  in  each  issue,  and  the 
Coiored  Piate...  accompanying  descriptive 

chapter,  is  a special  feature 

alone  well  worth  the  subscription  price  of 
$2.00  per  year.  Send  $1.00  for  six  months’ trial, 
or  20c.  for  specimen  copy.  No  free  samples. 

If  you  are  interested  in  hardy  trees  or 
plants,  send  10c.  for  pretty  book  full  of  help- 
ful hints  and  useful  suggestions.  It’s  free 
with  every  subscription. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  Publishers 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HITCHINGS  & CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  A) 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 

The  highest  awards  received  at  the  World’s  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

233  MERCER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


FERN  LITERATURE.  All  who  enjoy  read- 
ing about  our  native  pPpM  Dill  | FTINI 
ferns  should  have  the  rCI\lY  DULLCI  IlY 
Theonlyjournalinthe  worlddevoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing  lor  the  beginner  in 
the  study.  Award,  d Grand  Prizes  at  Paris. 
Sample! 

Address 


Free.  Three  Numbers, ourselection,  ISc 

, Fern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


KHaelman  Ornamental  Fence. 

Excels  in  strength,  beauty  and  aurability.  Made  of  steel 
andiron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  60Deiigi>8.  Catalog  fret. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Boxo  108  Muncle,  Ind. 


This  cut  represents  the  Device  reduced  to 
its  smallest  and  extended  to  its  largest  size. 
79x20  inches  and  90x34  inches.  Any  size  de- 
sired obtainable  between  these  extremes. 


THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  OEVICE 


The  above  illustration  shows  a double  burial  at  which  a large  burglar  proof  vault  and  a 3 ft.,  6 in 
coffin  were  lowered  simultaneously.  Either  device  could  have  been  used  for  either  case. 


Office  of  THE  ERIE  ST.  CEMETERY 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  17,  1901. 

THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE  CO.,  City. 

Gentlemen: — I can  now  readily  see  the  great  advantage  your  device  has  over  others, 
especially  your  ability  to  change  the  width.  In  using  five  of  your  devices  for  lowering  the  five  bodies, 
victims  of  the  fire  which  occuredon  Lake  Erie  on  Aug.  14th  (the  burning  of  the  water  works  crib)  we 
were  compelled  to  reduce  the  opening  of  each  device  to  24  in.,  there  being  but  30  in.  width  allotted  to 
each  grave.  They  were  laid  side  by  side  in  one  grave,  and  the  bodies  lowered  simultaneously,  which 
was  a complete  success,  and  no  other  device  on  the  market  could  have  been  used  under  the  circum- 
stances. You  certainly  have  made  a success  of  your  lowering  device. 

Respectfully  yours, 

FRED  WIDLITZKI, 

Supt.  Erie  St.  Cemetery 


We  solicit  an  opportunity  to  send  devices  to  responsible  parties  on  approval. 

The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
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Advertisements,  limited  to  five  lines,  ■will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  to  cents  each 
insertion,  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


Wanted  position  as  cemetery  super- 
intendent; have  had  several  years’  ex- 
perience. Now  in  charge  of  an  incor- 
porated cemetery;  satisfactory  refer- 
ences. Member  Am.  Cemetery  Supts. 
Assn.  Address  Manrod,  care  Park 
and  Cemetery. 

Wanted  position  as  cemetery  super- 
intendent. Have  the  best  reasons  for 
wishing  to  give  up  present  position 
where  I have  been  employed  since 
1892.  Can  give  best  of  references. 
M.  Jensen,  Supt.  and  Sec’y  Westwood 
Cemetery,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


CYPRESS 

IS  MUCH  MORE  DURARLE THAN  PINE. 

M^RESS 
1 SASH-  BARS 

UP  TO  PSET  »•  UM6TH  M LOf^GER. 

6REENHOUS 

AND  O'rtlER  BUttOING  WATERIAL,  ^ 

Sena.for  our  lliustraUd  fiooK 

'CYPAESS  LUMBERS  Its  I^ES.  ” 

Send  Fo^^vrSpecibl  Greenhouwi^culbr. 

THe/Lx  Sre^^Tamb^  (0., 

NelH^nsen-i  $9st9n, 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches.  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 

JAMES  MACPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Laws  of  Cemetery  Associations  of  New  York. 

“ Law  as  to  Cemeteries,  Undertakers,  Erne 
balmers  and  Burials  in  New  York  State." 

Contents:  Cemeteries  defined.  Kinds  of  cem- 
eteries, Public  cemeteries.  Cemetery  associa- 
tions. Cemeteries  controlled  by  religious  cor- 
porations or  churches.  Private  and  family  cem- 
eteries, Incorporation  of  cemeteries.  How  lands 
are  acquired  for  cemeteries.  Eminent  domain. 
Conveyance,  Prescription,  Dedication,  Govern- 
ment and  management  of  cemeteries.  Sale, 
mortgage  and  lease  of  cemetery  property. 
Property  in  cemetery  lots.  Transfer  of  ceme- 
tery lots.  Opening  highways  through  ceme- 
teries. Taxation  of  cemeteries.  Desecration  of 
cemeteries.  Liens  on  monuments,  gravestones 
and  cemetery  structures.  Cemeteries  as  nuis- 
ances. Abolition  of  cemeteries.  Undertakers. 
Embalmers  and  burials. 

Contain  s all  the  Case  Law  of  the  State,  as  also 
prominent  cases  decided  in  other  States,  and 
the  unrepealed  Statute  Law  of  the  State  of  New 
York  down  to  and  including  the  session  of  1901, 
with  a useful  collection  of  forms. 

A Complete  Hand  Book  on  the  Subject 
Invaluable  to  Cemetery  Trustees  and  Superin- 
tendents, City,  County,  Town  and  Village  Offi- 
cials, Lot  Owners,  Undertakers  and  others  in- 
terested. Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  SI .00 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


fjalf  Enough  Water... 


Is  quite  enough  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  handsome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 


RIDER  OR  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  PUMPS 


Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  building  of  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 


Catalogue  ‘ 
to  nearest 


P”  on  application 
store. . 


RIDER-ERIGSSON  ENGINE  CO. 


20  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  40  Dearborn  St,,  Chicago, 
239  Franilin  St.,  Jjjtj.i.  4 3 North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  692  Craig  St,,  Montreal,  P,  Q, 
22A  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W,  Teniente.-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba, 


Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  RAN60R  SLATE  CO.  Bangor,  Penn. 


Artistic  Memorials 


IN 

GRANIITE  AND  BRONZE 

FOR 

Cemeteries,  Tarks 
and  Public  Grounds* 


Designs  and  Estimates  Submitted 
for  ReceOying  Daults. 


HARRISON 

GRANITE 

CO.,  Works;  ‘Barre,  Tit. 
Office;  42  East  23rd  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


‘Public  and  Pri'bate  SHonuments 
and  cMausoleums  Erected  in  Any 
Part  of  the  United  States. 


Tke  cut  illustrates  the  niouument  erected  in 
Keiisico  Cemeter.v.  N.  Y..  for  the  Church  of  the 
Transfigurat'on.  kiKiwn  as  “The  Little  Church 
around  ihe  Comer, “ 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  ART  OUT-OF-DOORS 
IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AND  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 
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Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits  in- 
cluding Grapes,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Flower- 
ing Shrubs  for  public  and 
private  grounds.  Shade  Trees 
for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants,  Climbers,  etc. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  contains  accurate  and 
trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  and  is  replete 
with  practical  hints  indispen- 
sable to  planters ; it  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application. 

ELLWANGER  & BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

EetablUhed  over  60  Yearn. 

Mention  this  publication. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches.  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

When  you  can't  get  what  you 
want  anywhere  else,  send  here 
—we  will  send  it  to  you. 

“If  its  used  in  Horticulture,  we  have  it.” 

Dtxnne  (St.  Co.  54  West  80th  St. 
Phone  Call  1700  Madison  Sq.  NEW  YOKR 


NORWAY  MAPLES 

3 TO  4 INCHES  CALIPER.  14  TO  15  FEET  IN  HEIGHT. 

We  have  a fine  block  of  2,000  trees  that  have  been  grown  6 feet  apart, 
perfect  specimens  with  good  heads  and  perfectly  straight  trunks. 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER.  PROP. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES.  CHESTNUT  HILL.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES 
AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  a:  a:  a: 


Seedlings  and  Transplanted  Native 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Suitable  for 
Setting  in  Nursery  Rows. 


Large  and  well  developed  stock  for  Permanent  Planting.  SHADE 
TREES  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Healthy  and  well  rooted. 
STRONG  FIELD  GROWN  CLUMPS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 
STOCK  FOR  PARKS,  CEHETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES  A SPECIALTY, 

Send  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  Contains  Prices 
of  Lar^fe  and  Small  Trees*  and  for  Stock  in  Quantities. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shrubs — Shade  Trees — Roses 


In  a very  complete  assortment.  PRIVET — one,  two  and  three  year.  A.sk  for 

Catalogue. 

HIRAM  T.  JONES, 

Union  County  Nurseries,  Elllzak>eth,  Ne\A/  Jersey. 


FORESTTREESISHRUBBERY 

Norway,  Sugar,  Sycamore,  Sliver  Leaf,  and  other  Maples,  from  1 to  4 inches  in  diameter;  very  fine 
trees.  Also,  Elms,  Tulips,  Birch,  Mt.  Ash,  Oriental  Plane.  Poplars,  etc.,  of  all  sizes.  Shrubbery, 
2 to  4 feet,  by  the  acre.  100,000  California  Privet,  2 to  4 feet,  very  fine.  10,000  Oct.  Purple  Plum 
trees,  2 to  3 years  old.  Also,  a full  assortment  of  other  nursery  stock.  We  can  fill  all  orders, 
large  or  small.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Address,  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec- 
ialty, Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO,,  - ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office;  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


LARGE  STOCK 

ORNAMENTAL 

TREES 

Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

SEND  FOB  SPECIAL  PBICES. 


MOUNT  AIRY  NURSERIES. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Japan  Maples, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc.,  suitable  for 
PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 
THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  Germantown.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Manlove  Automatic  Drive  Gate. 


PERFECT  in  Action,  Appearance  and  Material. 
Saves  time,  annoyance  and  accidents.  Gives 
neat,  up-to-date  appearance  to  driveway.  Iron 
arches  and  alluminum  lettering  furnished.  Send  for 
our  illustrated  catalog. 

MANLOVE  GATE  CO., 

Milton,  Indiana. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents 

For  RAINY, 

WINDY  or 
HOT  DAYS 

In  use  at  many  Cemeteries. 
Send  for  Circulars, 

DURFEE  EMB,  FLUID  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 


The  Boss 
Mole  and 
Gopher  Trap 


The  "hery  best  Trap 
ever  del^ised  for 
successfully  catch- 
ing Mo  le  s and 
Gophers  : : : : 

Full  directions  accom- 
pany each  Trap. 

By  mail,  charges  pre- 
paid, SO  cts.  each, 
<82.50  per  ten. 

S.  L.  WATKINS 

Grizzly  Flats,  Cal. 


STEAM  ROLLERS 
forPARKS  and  fCEMETERIES 


Send 

for 

Catalogue 


Stone 

Crushers 
0 Horse 
Rollers 


Julian  SchollO  Co.  126  Liberty  St.N.Y 


HARDY  AMERICAN  PLANTS 

FOR  FALL  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  PLANTING. 

Headquarters  in  America  for  Native  Plants  and  Carolina  Mountain  Flowers. 
RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  KALMIAS,  HEMLOCKS,  Etc. 

MANY  NEW  AND  RARE.  Write  for  Particulars  and  Catalogs. 

This  Stock  is  Hardy.  Nurseries  in  the  High  Carolina  Mountains. 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY Office,  Tremont  Building,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

The  Grave  Markers  are  3 inches  in  diameter,  made  of 
solid  concrete,  with  a surface  nearly  white.  Guar- 
anteed for  any  number  of  years.  Also  made 
3^  in  diameter  to  order.  In  use  on 
twenty  different  cemeteries. 

TESTIMONIAL-  Forest  Home  Cemetery  Washington  St.  Chicago 

Cemetery  address,  Oak  Park,  111. 

March  19,  1901. 

T,0  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: — This  is  to  certify  that  since  the  last  20  years, 
there  have  been  used  in  Forest  Home  Cemetery  about  10,000  Portland  Cement 
Markers,  manufactured  by  Leo  G.  Haase.  Every  lot  in  this  Cemetery  receives  at 
least  two  such  markers,  and  we  are  placing  1,000  three-inch  markers  on  the  single 
grave  section  each  year.  We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  markers,  and  have  never 
had  occasion  to  replace  one.  Signed,  GEORGE  C.  THOMAS,  Supt. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  OF  CEMETERY  SPECIALTIES.  ADDRESS 


LEO.  G.  HAASE,  Manufacturer, 


Oak  Park,  111. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 

ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  In  Stock. 

Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN. 


SELF=QILI/NG  VENTILATING 

APPARATUS  FOR  FLORISTS. 

PLEASE  MOTE  THE  OIL  CUPS. 

Low  Cost.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Estimates  furnished  for 

CYPRESS  GREENHOUSE  MATERIAL. 

Also  for  onr 

PATENT  IRON  GREENHOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Write  for  Circular  of 

HOTBED  SASH  AND  FRAMES. 

We  make  a Special  Greenhouse  PUTTY. 

Greenhouse  Construction  Catalogue:  also  Greenhouse 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Catalogue,  mailed  from  our  New 
York  office  on  receipt  of  five  cents  postage  for  each. 

LORD  & BURNHAM  CO., 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  : 

St.  Janies  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  26th  St. 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

lrvington-on>the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  A conference  was  held 

‘=BOSTO€Ni  TWENTIETH  by  the  Twentieth  Cen- 

CENTURY  CLUB.  tury  Club  of  Boston  on 


the  evening  of  November  20  last  on  the  work  of  the 
American  Park  and  Outdoor  A.rt  Association,  which 
was  well  attended  and  was  of  marked  interest.  Among 
the  speakers  were  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Arthur  A.  Shurtleff,  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  C.  How- 
ard Walker,  Prof.  Langford  Warren,  Kate  Gannett 
Wells,  Edwin  D.  Mellen,  A.  T.  Farley,  and  Warren 
H.  Manning.  The  meeting  will  undoubtedly  awaken 
a broad  interest  in  the  work  of  the  association,  which 
should  result  in  a large  and  representative  gathering 
at  its  annual  convention  which  is  to  be  held  in  Boston 
next  year,  and  to  which  other  organizations  working 
in  kindred  lines  are  also  invited.  The  speeches  were 
on  the  broad  lines  of  the  general  necessity  of  outdoor 
art  as  a recreative  and  educational  agency,  and  Presi- 
dent Eliot  laid  particular  stress  on  the  loss  felt  by 
children  in  the  city  deprived  of  country  life  and  train- 
ing. He  claimed  that  the  park  movement  is  primarily 
a work  of  self  preservation.  It  should  be  possible  to 
hold  such  conferences  at  frequent  intervals  in  all  the 
leading  centers,  to  the  end  that  the  movement  may  be- 
come a public  question  of  prime  importance. 

THE  ‘BILLBOARD  The  movement  against  the 

CRUSADE.  abuses  of  public  advertising, 

more  specifically  understood  as  the  billboard  nuisance. 


is  rapidly  becoming  of  world-wide  import.  The  cru- 
sade against  so  pernicious  a commercial  infraction  of 
good  taste,  and  we  should  say  of  common  sense,  has 
been  quietly  but  persistently  prosecuted  in  England  by 
an  organized  society.  In  Paris,  a prominent  artist  has 
taken  steps  to  promote  a movement  having  the  same 
object  in  view,  while  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  a strong  public  sentiment  is  taking  practical 
form  to  do  away  with  this  common  desecration  of 
public  beauty.  In  this  country  organized  effort  is  se- 
curing good  results  in  many  localities ; these  columns 
have  frequently  advised  our  readers  of  the  progress 
maintained  in  Chicago  and  Quincy,  Ilk,  and  in  the 
East,  while  it  is  now  to  be  recorded  that  Cincinnati 
through  its  board  of  public  service  is  taking  steps  to 
abate  the  nuisance.  The  American  Park  and  Outdoor 
Art  Association  is  leaving  “no  stone  unturned”  that 
will  aid  in  the  cause  of  so  necessary  and  advisable  a re- 
form in  outdoor  conditions,  and  has  recently  ap- 
pealed to  Senator  Cullom  to  introduce  a bill  before 
Congress  to  prohibit  such  forms  of  public  advertising 
on,  in  and  about  all  government  buildings,  posses- 
sions and  reservations.  In  the  interests  of  public  wel- 
fare there  should  be  no  question  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  such  a matter,  which  if  done  with 
no  unnecessary  delay,  will  go  far  to  aid  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  movements  in  the  cause  of  outdoor  im- 
provement yet  inaugurated.  Every  admirer  of  either 
civic  or  rural  beauty  should  lend  a helping  hand. 

LOVE  OF  In  a recent  lecture  of  Prof.  Charles 

cNiATURE.  Zueblin,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 

cago, he  dwelt  forcibly  upon  the  necessity  of  culti- 
vating and  preserving  a love  of  nature,  which  is  the 
motive  force  in  the  prosecution  of  outdoor  improve- 
ment. In  a measure  it  is  intuitive  in  children,  while  as 
maturity  advances  it  loses  much  of  its  vitality,  and  in 
the  whirl  of  city  life  it  is  practically  lost.  In  all  the 
efforts  so  far  attempted  in  the  line  of  outdoor  improve- 
ment, the  greatest  zeal  has  been  displayed  by  the 
children  in  connection  with  the  small  share  of  the 
work  allotted  to  them,  and  reports  from  such  sources  as 
have  encouraged  juvenile  efforts  in  gardening  and  the 
minor  requirements  connected  with  the  labors  of  im- 
provement associations,  give  unanimous  consent  to 
the  aptitude  and  ability  of  children  in  this  class  of 
work,  and  the  cheerful,  friendly  competition  engend- 
ered in  the  desire  to  excel  in  the  labor  undertaken. 
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Surely  with  such  inspiration  the  crusade  now  assuming 
such  proportions  in  the  direction  of  civic  beauty  might 
take  on  an  added  power  in  its  aggressive  educational 
functions,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  influence  of 
children  with  their  parents  and  friends,  encourage  the 
love  of  nature  as  a foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
practical  enthusiasm  for  beauty  in  the  town.  A cor- 
roboration of  this  is  found  in  the  reitiarkable  success 
which  has  attended  the  work  of  the  Home  Gardening 
Association  of  Cleveland  in  its  efforts  to  promote 
gardening  among  children.  Assuming  that  a righteous 
pride  would  induce  the  young  to  better  effort  and  at 
the  same  time  give  an  opportunity  for  introducing  busi- 
ness methods  into  the  work,  seed  was  bought  in  bulk, 
put  up  by  the  committee  in  penny  packages  and  offered 
to  the  school  children.  The  result  was  astonishing — 
nearly  50,000  packages  were  sold,  all  expenses  paid  and 
a genuine  fervor  in  gardening  operations  awakened  in 
the  neighborhood  under  consideration.  And  the  good 
work  is  going  on  with  increasing  interest. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN. 


In  spite  of  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  human  life 
has  an  allotted  span,  and  that  on  approaching  the  limit 
we  are  confronted  with  the  certainty  that  however  use- 
ful a life  may  be  and  may  have  been,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  inevitable,  a keen  and  enduring  regret 
waits  upon  the  passing  of  a great  and  good  man.  In 
tlie  recent  death  of  Thomas  Meehan,  the  eminent  bot- 
anist and  horticulturist  of  Philadelphia,  we  have  lost 
a bright  example  of  the  scientist  and  citizen,  and  one 
whose  career  can  be  studied  as  an  inspiration  to  our 
youth ; and  both  in  his  social  and  public  relations,  the 
term  great  and  good  may  be  applied  in  a very  full 
sense,  while  sorrow  at  his  loss  to  mankind  will  be  very 
genuine  and  of  world-wide  experience. 

A summary  of  the  leading  facts  of  Mr.  Meehan’s 
life  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  and  will  testify 
to  his  great  public  services  and  attainments.  Mr.  Mee- 
han was  tom  at  Potter's  Bar,  near  London,  England, 
on  March  21,  1826,  and  died  at  his  home  in  German- 
town, Philadelphia,  on  November  19,  last.  His  career 
as  a botanist  began  very  early  in  life,  for  at  the  age 
of  12  or  13  he  wrote  a short  paper  on  flowering  stocks 
and  at  15  he  published  a scientific  paper  on  the  “por- 
tulaca."  So  proficient  had  he  become  in  his  chosen 
field,  that  while  still  in  his  minority  the  Royal  Wer- 
nerian Society  of  Edinburgh,  a most  conservative  and 
prominent  scientific  association,  elected  him  a mem- 
ber. His  attainments  attracted  many  influential  friends, 
who  led  him  to  take  a full  course  of  study  at  Kew 
Gardens.  At  the  age  of  22  and  after  some  corre- 
spondence with  Robert  Buist,  a leading  horticulturist 
of  Philadelphia,  he  decided  to  sail  for  that  city,  where 
he  entered  the  employ  of  Mr.  Buist.  ' Philadelphia  has 


been  his  home  ever  since.  After  a term  of  service 
with  Mr.  East  wick,  of  Bartram’s  Gardens,  and  as  head 
gardener  to  Caleb  Cope,  at  Holmesburg,  where  he 
flowered  the  Victoria  Regia  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country,  in  1853,  he  started  in  the  nursery  business 
for  himself,  at  a place  now  known  as  Ambler  Station, 
shortly  afterwards  taking  into  partnership  the  late 
William  Saunders.  The  partnership  did  not  last  long, 
however,  Mr.  Meehan  soon  assuming  the  whole  care. 

In  1859  Mr.  Meehan  became  editor  of  the  “Garden- 
er’s Monthly  Magazine,”  and  retained  this  connection 
until  it  was  merged  into  another  publication — a long 
term  of  service.  He  was  always  from  youth  up  a pro- 
lific writer  on  horticultural  and  agricultural  subjects, 
which  found  expression  in  quite  a number  of  papers 
and  magazines,  to  which  he  was  a regular  contributor, 
and  with  which  his  name  was  associated  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  Some  of  his  serious  botanical  work 
has  been  devoted  to  Meehan’s  Monthly,  which  with  his 
younger  sons  he  established  some  years  ago. 

His  attachment  to  the  scientific  side  of  his  chosen 
field  is  shown  in  his  society  relations.  In  i860  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
botanical  section,  and  his  fame  as  a botanist  has  be- 
come widely  known.  He  has  been  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  eminent  vegetable  biologists. 
For  many  years  before  his  death  he  had  practical 
charge  of  the  botanical  section  of  the  Academy,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee.  For  23 
years  he  was  annually  elected  vice-president,  and  had 
once  declined  the  presidency. 

He  was  one  of  the  oldest  living  members  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  was  also  a member  of  many  scientific  bodies  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  recognition  of  his 
eminence  he  held  the  position  of  one  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  Harvard  University,  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Meehan  was  scarcely  less  eminent  as  a public 
citizen  than  in  his  role  of  scientist.  Through  many 
administrations  he  has  been  appointed  State  Botanist 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1882  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Common  Council  of  Philadelphia,  and  through 
these  many  years  he  has  been  closely  and  actively  as- 
sociated in  movements  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
and  the  public  schools.  It  is  to  his  untiring  energy 
that  Philadelphia  owes  her  small  parks,  and  he  re- 
ceived public  recognition  for  his  services  in  securing 
these  breathing  places  for  the  people.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Highway  Committee,  the  Committee  on 
Schools,  and  was  chosen  a member  of  the  local  School 
Board.  All  his  services  were  without  compensation, 
and  he  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  never  accepted 
a salaried  office. 

Full  of  years  and  honor,  Mr.  Meehan  has  gone  to 
his  reward,  with  energy  to  the  last  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow  man,  and  leaving  a record  of  service  and  help, 
the  fruit  of  which  will  be  a continual  blessing. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATIONS. 


*A  paper  read  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Loring  at  the  Buffalo 
Convention  of  The  American  League  for  Civic  Improve-  - 
ment,  August,  1901. 

The  organization  of  the  Village  or  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Association  is  the  first  awakening  of  a 
community  to  the  necessity  for  more  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. 

The  enterprising,  public-spirited  citizens,  who  lead 
in  all  such  movements,  find  willing  followers,  but  few 
who  have  had  any  experience  in  arboriculture,  floricul- 
ture or  landscape  architecture.  They  attend  meetings 
during  the  winter  months,  pass  a number  of  resolu- 
tions, and  the  following  spring  go  to  work  with  great 
enthusiasm  to  improve  their  home  grounds  and  streets. 
Trees  are  planted,  usually  several  varieties  on  each 
street,  as  the  individual  fancy  dictates ; some  ten,  oth- 
ers twenty  feet  apart,  but,  as  a rule,  two  or  three  where 
there  should  be  but  one. 

Shrubbery  is  ordered  from  the  traveling  tree-ped- 
dler,  who  shows  beautifully  colored  plates  of  impossi- 
ble flowers,  which  he  assures  the  purchaser  they  can 
grow  the  first  season,  and  the  members  of  the  new 
association  start  out  full  of  hope.  The  shrubbery  or- 
dered in  the  winter  comes  late  in  the  spring,  and  when 
the  long  expected  package  arrives,  it  is  unwrapped 
and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  owner,  is  found  to 
contain  a number  of  small  bunches  of  twigs,  covered 
with  sickly  yellow  leaves  which  have  been  forced  out 
during  the  long  journey  in  the  dark,  also  some  roots 
which  look  as  if  they  had  been  sliced  off  from  sprouted 
potatoes,  and  several  bulbs  resembling  withered 
onions.  Attached  to  these  twigs,  tubers  and  bulbs  are 
large  wooded  tags  on  which  are  printed  larger  names, 
which  are  unknown  to  the  receiver,  but  which  he  finds 
correspond  to  those  on  the  long  bill  which  was  ren- 
dered him  by  the  man  with  the  beautiful  pictures. 

Sadly  and  with  misgivings  the  family  place  the  col- 
lection in  the  ground,  with  little  regard  to  plan  or  lo- 
cality, with  still  a little  hope  that  their  dreams  may 
be  realized,  and  that  the  summer  will  bring  an  abun- 
dance of  green  leaves  and  bright  flowers. 

The  trees,  ordered  from  the  farmer,  are  delivered  on 
a hot  day  with  roots  exposed,  and  the  good  man  sets 
to  work  after  the  evening  meal  to  plant  them  in  holes 
dug  by  “Johnny”  some  days  before,  in  anticipation  of 
their  arrival.  Into  these  holes,  which  are  about  two 
feet  in  diameter,  the  roots  are  forced  without  having 
been  trimmed,  the  earth,  perhaps  sand,  is  thrown  upon 
them,  and  the  poor  tree  expected  to  grow. 

The  autumn  comes,  nearly  all  the  plants  have  suc- 
cumbed, a few  have  struggled  through  and  give  some 
promise  of  future  beauty.  Many  of  the  trees  have  died 
through  want  of  care  or  proper  planting,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Improvement  Association  are  discouraged 
and  see  little  use  in  trying  to  raise  trees  and  flowers. 


But  there  are  always  a few,  full  of  courage  and  good 
sense,  who  ask,  “Why  have  so  many  failed?  We  see 
beautiful  flowers  and  stately  trees  in  places  we  have 
visited,  and  know  we,  too,  can  have  them  if  we  only 
know  how  to  plant  and  care  for  them.”  These  few 
rally  the  forces  during  the  winter,  urging  the  neces- 
sity for  books,  papers  and  magazines,  which  treat  of 
the  subject  in  which  they  are  so  much  interested. 
Sometimes  they  secure  the  services  of  a practical 
gardener  to  give  them  instructions,  who  tells  them 
what  varieties  are  hardy  in  the  latitude  in  which  they 
live,  bow  to  plant  and  care  for  them,  and  the  second 
spring  s few  start  again  with  renewed  courage,  if  not 
so  liopeful : through  failure  they  have  obtained  knowl- 
edge. 


HOME  OROUNDS,  MENOMONIE,  WIS. 
An  Effective  Screen  of  Vines  and  Slirubs. 


They  have  visited  the  nearest  nursery  and  have  se- 
lected fine,  hardy  shrubs  and  thrifty  trees ; or  perhaps 
they  have  gone  to  the  roadside,  or  in  the  fence  corners 
and  selected  young,  shapely  trees  and  native  shrubs, 
transferring  them  to  their  streets  and  home  grounds, 
under  instruction  from  one  who  understands  the 
science  of  planting.  This  time  success  crowns  their  ef- 
forts. The  discouraged  ones  who  have  only  the  trunks 
of  dead  trees  to  remind  them  of  their  failure,  see  their 
more  courageous  and  hopeful  neighbors  with  trees  cov- 
ered with  beautiful  foliage  and  their  lawns  green  and 
neatly  clipped.  The  shrubbery,  instead  of  being  scat- 
tered over  the  lawn  is  planted  in  groups  on  the  borders, 
and  in  angles  of  the  buildings,  and  is  already  giving 
promise  of  great  beauty.  And  thus  the  first  lesson  has 
been  learned,  and  two  years  have  elapsed.  The  Im- 
provement Association  is  now  on  a firm  foundation, 
the  winter  meetings  are  well  attended,  new  books  and 
magazines  are  obtained,  lecturers  are  invited  to  dem- 
onstrate correct  methods  for  grading  and  embellishing 
streets  and  through  the  instructing  and  interesting  ste- 
reopticon  give  views  of  noted  parks,  private  grounds 
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and  streets.  These  ocular  demonstrations,  even  more 
than  words,  encourage  the  members  to  renewed  efforts, 
and  the  next  spring  the  monuments  of  the  first  year’s 
failures  are  removed,  suitable  trees  are  planted  at 
proper  and  uniform  distance  apart,  in  one  or  more 
streets,  houses  and  fences  are  painted,  vines  set  to 
cover  verandas  and  porches,  the  young  people  start 
flower-beds  and  window-boxes,  and  the  summer  brings 
joy  to  all  who  have  engaged  in  beautifying  that  village 
or  neighborhood.  All  the  inhabitants  now  become  in- 
terested in  the  good  work,  other  improvement  associa- 
tions are  organized,  if  the  village  or  city  is  large 
enough  to  require  them,  then  soon  comes  a popular 
demand  for  parks  and  parkways,  a bill  is  introduced 
and  passed  in  the  State  Legislature  creating  a board 
of  Park  Commissioners  and  from  the  small  seed  sown 
by  the  Improvement  Association,  a bountiful  harvest 
is  reaped. 

This  brief  portrayal  of  what  an  improvement  asso- 
cition  can  accomplish  along  one  line  in  a short  time  but 
faintly  pictures  the  benefits  that  may  accrue  during  a 
longer  interval  and  in  widely  different  directions.  Its 
influence  will  gradually  be  felt  in  fields  apparently  out- 
side of  its  well  defined  struggle  for  municipal  art,  so 
true  is  it  that  when  the  individual  strives  earnestly  and 
unselfishly  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  not  only  are  his 
desires  eventually  attained,  but,  added  thereunto,  is 
the  flow  of  an  ever  increasing  tide  of  pure  resolve  and 
high  achievement. 


TREE  MOVING— II. 

The  most  common  method  of  tree  moving  is  to  dig 
the  tree  with  a ball  of  earth  from  six  to  eight  or  nine 
feet  in  diameter  and  to  cut  off  all  roots  extending  be- 
yond the  outer  limits  of  this  ball.  In  some  localities  the 
method  is  quite  successful.  In  others  again  it  is  un- 
successful. Guarantees  that  the  tree  will  live  for  two 
years  after  moving  are  sometimes  included  in  the 
contract,  but  in  some  localities  the  method  pursued 
renders  the  contract  practically  valueless  in  so  far  as 
it  implies  that  the  continued  thrift  of  a tree  will  ensue 
if  it  lives  two  years.  Unless  the  subsequent  care  is 
greatly  neglected  or  ignorantly  administered,  there 
are  few  trees  which,  if  large  and  thrifty  at  the  time  of 
moving  and  moved  with  ordinary  care,  will  die  within 
two  years.  The  reserve  food  stored  in  its  body  will 
usually  tide  it  over  a period  of  that  length. 

Guarantees  are  usually  qualified  by  specified  condi- 
tions under  which  it  would  not  be  legally  incumbent 
upon  a contractor  to  replace  a dead  tree.  Properly 
phrased,  they  may  be  made  to  bind  the  contractor  to 
sustain  losses  caused  by  accident,  bad  workmanship, 
method  or  neglect  of  himself  or  his  employees. 

Experience  may  develop  one’s  perception  to  the  ex- 
tent of  determining  at  a glance  the  size  of  a ball  a 
given  sized  tree  requires  to  insure  success  in  moving. 


Reliance  is  placed  upon  a fine  distinguishment  of  baU 
ance  between  stem  and  leaf  growth  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  amount  and  sort  of  roots  a given  ball  must  con- 
tain to  support  the  tree. 

Sandy  soil  assists  a rapid  formation  of  new  rootlets,, 
and  a tree  moved  in  it  would  more  readily  adjust  itself 
to  new  surroundings  than  if  the  soil  were  stiff  and 
heavy. 

Removing  entire  or  parts  of  the  roots  to  an  unduly 
severe  extent  will  occasion  a check  in  the  vitality  of 
the  tree.  It  should  be  the  policy  to  endeavor  to  lessen 


TREE  LOADED  ON  A MOVER. 


such  a check  rather  than  to  test  the  limit  which  may 
be  inflicted  without  causing  death  to  the  tree. 

During  transportation  trees  should  have  their  roots 
protected  from  sun,  frost  and  wind.  Unless  the  trunk 
and  branches  are  lowered  so  that  overhead  wires, 
limbs,  etc.,  do  not  interfere  while  the  tree  is  being  con- 
veyed through  the  streets  of  a city,  the  ball  should  be 
at  the  forward  end  of  the  vehicle.  Chafing  of  limbs 
and  scraping  or  bruising  of  roots  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  If  during  the  transportation  the  body  of 
otherwise  tenacious  soil  tends  to  become  loosened  from 
among  the  roots  the  entire  ball  may  be  wrapped  and 
tied  by  burlap  and  cord.  Spring  wagons  being  imprac- 
ticable, it  is  advisable  that  the  wagon  be  hauled  at  a 
low  rate  of  speed  to  prevent  undue  jogging  and  con- 
sequent breaking  of  the  earth  ball  or  straining  the 
roots.  If  the  soil  is  saturated  with  a moderate  degree 
of  moisture  it  will  help  to  keep  the  ball  intact. 

Following  its  moving  a tree  may  indicate  a weak- 
ened vitality.  This  may  appear  as  slight  and  continue 
until  the  tree  finally  succumbs.  An  arrest  of  growth 
may  result  from  unhealthfulness  as  well  as  a lack  of 
vigor. 

Moving  a tree  almost  certainly  involves  a certain  in- 
jury to  its  roots.  That  injury  would  likely  reduce 
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the  total  functional  efificiejicy  of  the  roots.  Natural  de- 
velopment would  at  least  partially  arrange  a proper 
Ijalance  between  the  subsequent  bud  and  root  develop- 
ment as  might  be  observed  in  shorter  growths,  smaller 
leaves,  thinner  crown,  etc.  But  to  safeguard  against 
unbalanced  or  disproportioned  parts  some  pruning  is 
usually  advisable.  Pruning  with  this  purpose  in  view 
some  of  the  sn)aller  branches  may  be  removed  or  even 
large  limbs,  but  the  typical  form  of  the  tree  should 
always  be  regarded  and,  if  possible,  preserved.  When 
reducing  the  number  of  buds  and  preserving  the 
natural  form  of  a tree  it  is  desirable  to  conjunctively 
keep  the  head  as  compact  and  allow  as  many  small 
branchlets  to  remain  on  the  trunk  as  possible,  to  en- 


tire area  disturbed  in  making  the  excavation  in  pre- 
paring to  receive  the  tree  and  filling  the  basin  thus 
constructed,  or  by  a system  of  drain  tiles  enabling  sub- 
irrigation. 

Care  in  planting  is  necessary  to  plant  a tree  at  an 
elevation  suited  to  the  development  of  its  roots.  Dur- 
ing the  period  in  which  a tree  has  developed  to  great 
size  it  extends  its  roots  to  a great  horizontal  distance, 
but  shallowly,  or  within  a restricted  area,  but  deeply, 
according  to  its  peculiar  habit  of  growth,  the  fertility, 
porosity,  mechanical  texture,  and  drainage  of  the  soil 
and  the  depth  of  the  water  table.  Therefore,  a tree 
growing  in  a sandy  soil  with  a water  table  but  one  or 
two  feet  beneath  the  surface  would  not  find  it  con- 


REPLANTING  A LARGE  TREE. 


courage  a free  flow  of  sap  and  to  shade  the  trunk  and 
limbs. 

Judicious  applications  of  water  are  essential  in 
caring  for  transplanted  trees.  A tree  may  be  over- 
watered as  well  as  insufficiently  watered.  The  latter 
is  perhaps  the  more  frequent  fault  at  present.  Weather, 
drainage  and  cultivation  will  partly  govern  the  fre- 
quency with  which  and  the  time  when  it  is  necessary 
to  water  them.  On  an  average  once  in  seven  to  ten 
days  will  be  ample.  Withhold  water  until  it  is  needed 
and  then  apply  it  in  quantity  so  that  it  saturates  the 
entire  area  permeated  by  the  roots  and  to  a depth  equal 
to  the  distance  the  lowest  root  extends  beneath  the 
surface.  To  secure  a thorough  saturation  may  require 
several  successive  applications  repeated  at  intervals  of 
half  an  hour  or  a throwing  up  a ridge  on  the  edge  of 


genial  to  be  planted  in  a stiff  clay  soil  at  an  elevation 
several  inches  lower  than  that  at  which  it  had  been 
previously  growing.  It  would  be  better  to  err  by  plant- 
ing it  too  high  in  such  an  instance.  Indeed,  rqany 
trees,  especially  evergreens,  are  sorrietimes  planted  by 
placing  them  on  the  existing  surface  and  forming  a 
mound  with  the  soil  used  to  fill  upon  the  roots.  This 
method  is  practicable  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis.  Con- 
trariwise a tree  grown  in  heavy  stiff  soil  would  better 
be  planted  at  an  elevation  several  inches  lower  than 
that  at  which  it  had  previously  been  growing,  if  it  is 
to  be  moved  to  a deep  sandy  soil.  This  method  is  prac- 
ticable in  Dakota,  and  occasionally  in  the  seaside  locali- 
ties of  New  Jersey.  In  general,  however,  a tree  should 
be  planted  at  the  same  elevation  as  that  at  which  it 
had  previously  been  growing. 
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In  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  tree  the  ex- 
cavation will  partly  depend  upon  the  method  pursued 
in  moving.  Were  a ball  of  earth  8 to  12  feet  in  diame- 
ter removed  with  the  tree,  a hole  at  least  12  to  16  feet 
in  diameter  should  be  dug.  If  the  roots  taken  with 
a tree  spread  15  or  20  feet  from  the  trunk  the  exca- 
vation should  be  made  so  as  to  extend  several  feet  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  longest  roots.  It  is  generally 
preferable  to  excavate  or  loosen  the  soil  not  more  than 
one  foot  below  the  bottom  roots  when  spread  out  in  a 
relatively  natural  position,  or  the  bottom  of  the  ball, 
provided  the  ball  is  not  less  than  three  feet  thick.  To 
plant  a tree  on  soil  which  has  been  loosened  and  pre- 
pared by  the  admixing  of  barnyard  manure  or  any 
vegetable  substance  tends  to  cause  an  eventual  settling 
and  tilting.  Largely  for  that  reason  the  use  of  con- 
centrated fertilizers  is  advisable.  Bone  meal  and 
wood  ashes  are  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Thorough 
mixing  is  advisable  in  preparing  loam.  Precautions 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  fertilizer  coming  in 
direct  contact  with  the  roots.  Puddling  the  bottom 
of  tbe  hole  into  which  the  tree  is  to  be  planted  is  some- 
times done  to  fill  in  the  crevices.  Soil  should  be  of  a 
porous  character  for  this  purpose.  All  broken  or 
bruised  roots  should  be  pruned,  removing  such  parts 
in  a manner  calculated  to  leave  a smooth,  clean  cut  on 
the  sound  and  healthy  part  of  the  roots  remaining. 

When  planting  a tree  it  should  be  placed  so  that 
it  will  rest  firmly  on  a moderately  thin  layer  of  com- 
pact soil  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  all  the 
roots  spread  out  in  a natural  position  and  filling  in 
among  the  roots  done  by  fine  soil,  which  would  readily 
pass  through  a screen  with  quarter-inch  meshes.  Fill- 
ing should  proceed  gradually,  and  while  in  progress  all 
cavities  filled  and  the  soil  worked  in  firmly  among  the 
roots  by  hand,  soaking  or  a rammer.  When  completed 
all  the  soil  should  be  firm  and  compact.  To  prevent 
ibaking  and  rapid  drying  out  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
wetting  the  top  layer  of  the  soil  during  or  a few  days 
after  planting. 

To  conserve  the  moisture  and  prevent  rapid  drying 
out  of  the  soil  it  is  advisable  to  spread  long  hay,  straw 
or  other  suitable  material  as  a mulch  to  a depth  of 
from  four  to  six  inches  on  the  surface  of  the  ball.  The 
entire  area  of  the  soil  which  has  been  disturbed  in 
planting  should  be  mulched.  A light,  loose  material  is 
better  for  the  purpose  than  green  grass  or  other  matter 
likely  to  ferment  and  obstruct  a free  passage  of  air  to 
the  roots  in  the  soil. 

Planting  trees  with  regard  to  their  orientation  is 
sometimes  essential,  particularly  in  the  case  of  thin 
barked  trees  such  as  basswood,  pin  oaks,  silver  maple, 
etc.  Sunscald  and  subsequent  drying  and  death  of  the 


bark  is  apt  to  result  from  inattention  to  it.  Trees 
growing  on  a southern  slope  cannot  always  be  planted 
with  the  same  relative  exposure  to  that  which  they  oc- 
cupied in  their  former  positions.  It  would  not  be  ob- 
jectionable to  turn  some  trees  180  degrees  from  the 
position  to  which  they  were  previously  exposed. 

Having  properly  planted  a tree  it  is  in  some  in- 
stances advisable  to  prevent  swaying  by  fastening  gal- 
vanized iron  guys  to  the  trunk  and  attaching  the  op- 
posite ends  of  the  irons  to  anchors  sunk  in  the  ground 
at  a suitable  distance  from  the  trunk.  Four  guys  are 
usually  sufficient,  each  two  extending  in  opposite  di- 
rections and  one  pair  being  stretched  at  right  angles 
to  the  other. 

To  lessen  the  evaporation  of  moisture  through  the 
bark,  cloths  or  twisted  straw  bands  are  sometimes  fas- 
tened around  the  trunk  during  the  first  summer  after 
planting.  On  small  sized  and  thin  barked  trees  such 
precaution  may  have  a value,  but  for  most  large  trees 
it  is  unnecessary  or  of  slight  or  no  advantage. 

Frequent  syringing  of  the  foilage  is  occasionally  re- 
sorted to  as  a means  of  lessening  the  check  incident  to 
moving.  Though  often  impracticable  or  expensive,  it 
has  merit.  To  be  efficient  the  syringing  should  not 
be  frequent  or  copious  enough  to  drench  the  soil  unless 
a watering  is  desirable.  If  the  syringing  saturates  for 
long  extended  periods  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
tree,  transpiration  and  evaporation  are  lessened  and 
the  reduction  of  roots  normally  required  to  provide 
moisture  from  the  soil  is  assisted  in  maintaining  a 
more  natural  equilibrium.  Results  could  be  only  com- 
paratively measured,  and  would  appear  in  longer, 
sturdier  or  larger  annual  development  or  by  the  pres- 
ervation of  life  when  death  would  otherwise  occur. 
This  means  would  only  be  of  particular  benefit  when 
leaves  were  in  the  process  of  development.  Trees 
moved  in  early  spring  in  an  advanced  state  and  before 
leaf  development  takes  place  are  sometimes  encouraged 
to  start  leaf  growth  by  attaching  a special  device  to  one 
or  more  of  the  roots.  The  device  consists  of  a volume 
of  water  elevated  to  a height  sufficient  to  create  a grav- 
ity pressure  approximately  equal  to  that  normally  ex- 
erted by  the  roots.  Pressure  and  moisture  is  conducted 
by  means  of  hose  or  other  tubing  to  the  roots.  Attach- 
ment is  made  by  cutting  a root  crosswise,  slipping  the 
tube  over  the  end  and  binding  the  base  with  cord  to  the 
root.  Connection  may  also  be  made  with  a municipal 
water  jupnly,  the  attachment  being  made  to  a h3'-drant 
at  one  end  and  the  pressure  regulated  by  a hydrometer. 
Comment  on  the  potential  advantages  of  this  appliance 
is  reserved  until  additional  scientific  experiments  sus- 
tain recorded  results. 

Emil  T.  Mische. 


It  -will  not  do  to  he  exclusive  in  our  tastes  about  trees. 
There  is  hardly  one  of  them  which  has  not  peculiar  beauties 
in  some  fitting  place  for  it. — Oliver  '\^endell  Holmes. 
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WINTER  CARE  OF  TREES. 


To  many  it  may  seem  that  trees  requii^e  no  care  from 
us  in  winter.  In  fact,  the  most  of  us  act  as  if  we  be- 
lieved this,  for  who  is  there  among  us  who  gives  at- 
tention to  them  after  winter  sets  in  ? 

In  this  vicinity  the  past  winter  taught  a costly  but 
valuable  lesson  to  those  willing  to  learn.  Row  after 
row  of  evergreens  in  local  nurseries  and  specimen  after 
specimen  of  the  same  on  the  private  grounds  of  the 
wealthy  were  killed  outright  by  drought,  and  this  loss 
could  have  been  averted  had  it  been  understood  that 
these  trees  were  dying  for  the  want  of  water. 

One  of  the  commonest  occurrences  among  those 
having  the  care  of  trees  is  to  let  the  subject  of  outside 
trees  pass  entirely  out  of  mind  in  winter.  This  is  not 
from  want  of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a tree,  shrul:) 
or  plant  of  any  kind  must  have  water  or  it  will  die,  but 
comes  from  the  security  the  rarity  of  such  losses  oc- 
curring in  winter  gives.  The  number  of  evergreens 
lost  last  winter,  dying  for  want  of  water,  was 
enormous.  The  autumn  was  extremely  dry,  and  win- 
ter set  in  and  passed  with  but  the  slightest  rain  and 
snowfall.  To  add  to  all,  though  the  cold  was  not  in- 
tense, it  was  continuous  and  accompanied  with  high 
dry  winds.  What  else  was  before  evergreens  but 
death  ? It  was  not  alone  foreign  evergreens  ; the  native 
hemlock,  arbor- vitae  and  junipers  suffered  as  well, 
proving  that  it  was  the  drought  and  not  the  cold. 
When  spring  came  and  thaws  were  in  order,  to  many 
it  was  a wonderment  where  the  mud  was  they  were 
accustomed  to  in  other  springs  when  winter  broke  up. 
It  takes  but  little  thought  to  understand  that  without 
moisture  trees  will  die,  just  as  will  a geranium  in  a 
window  in  winter  to  which  water  is  refused. 

These  facts  of  trees  dying  as  they  did  have  led  me 
to  think  it  important  to  call  attention  to  the  subject 
now,  as  there  are  measures  to  be  taken  which  assist  in 
the  protection  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  such  an  ordeal, 
and  further,  because  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  present 
writing — November — we  are  in  precisely  the  same 
situation  we  were  at  the  same  period  last  year.  The 
soil  is  dust  dry  to  a considerable  depth,  and  freezing 
weather  is  already  with  us.  In  the  first  place,  where 
the  ground  will  permit  it,  give  a good  watering  to  any 
tree  likely  to  be  in  want  of  it ; evergreens  will  be  the 
chief  ones,  and  let  the  first  ones  aided  be  such  as  were 
recently  transplanted.  After  this,  place  about  the  base 
of  the  tree  a good  mulching  of  some  material  such  as 
hay,  straw  or  leaves  or  long  manure.  This  will  act 
beneficially  in  two  ways — keeping  the  soil  moist  and 
keeping  the  frost  out.  I forget  where,  but  think  it  was 
in  some  ladies’  journal,  that  I read  recently  what  the 
editor  of  the  horticultural  department  had  to  say  about 
the  protection  of  plants  in  winter.  He  said  to  let  them 


freeze  solid,  then  mulch  to  keep  them  from  thawing. 
Believe  nothing  of  the  kind!  Keep  the  frost  out  and 
the  plants  will  winter  very  much  better.  It  is  better 
to  have  them  frozen  solid  than  continual  freezing  and 
thawing;  it  is  better  yet  not  to  let  them  freeze  at  all, 
of  course  referring  to  the  roots. 

There  were  times  during  last  winter  when  it  was 
feasible  to  water  many  an  evergreen  during  partly  open 
spells,  and  had  it  been  done  many  a fine  specimen 
would  be  alive  to-day.  There  comes  to  mind  a speci- 
men of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  which  was  some  twelve 
feet  high  by  as  many  wide,  which  was  killed  to  the 
ground,  but  which  could  have  been  saved  in  two  ways. 
One  way  would  have  been  the  giving  it  a good  water- 
ing, which  could  have  been  done  more  than  once  dur- 
ing open  times ; the  other  the  cutting  off  of  all  its 
leaves,  lessening  the  call  for  moisture.  This  last  plan 
would  have  saved  it  if  practicable.  It  is  not  practicable 
to  cut  off  the  leaves  of  coniferous  evergreens,  but  it  is 
of  hollies,  the  magnolia  spoken  of  and  some  other 
broad-leaved  sorts.  We  do  not  want  to  defoliate  our 
rhododendrons,  but  these  and  all  evergreens  can  be 
given  great  help  by  sheltering  them  from  the  wind. 
Place  something  on  the  side  cold  dry  winds  come  from, 
even  if  but  branches  of  trees.  This,  and  the  watering 
and  mulching,  will  preserve  many  a tree  which  would 
be  lost  otherwise.  And  it  is  repeated,  keep  in  mind 
that  trees  must  have  water  in  winter  as  well  as  pot 
plants,  and  what  best  to  do  will  be  apt  to  suggest  itself. 

Joseph  Meehan. 


A CROCODILE  CEMETERY, 


A cemetery  entirely  devoted  to  crocodile  mummies 
has  been  recently  discovered  in  Egypt.  It  was  ex- 
humed by  Bernard  P.  Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt, 
who,  in  the  interests  of  the  University  of  California, 
were  exploring  for  papyri,  says  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal. 

In  this  curious  graveyard  thousands  of  crocodiles 
were  found,  ranging  in  size  from  those  large  enough 
to  swallow  a man  whole  to  baby  crocodiles.  Numer- 
ous sham  crocodile  mummies,  which,  when  opened, 
proved  to  contain  merely  bits  of  bones  or  a few  eggs, 
were  also  discovered. 

Many  of  the  crocodiles  were  wrapped  up  inside  one 
or  more  layers  of  papyrus  sheets,  while  vacant  spaces, 
especially  in  the  head,  were  stuffed  with  papyrus  rolls. 

To  the  north  of  this  cemetery  the  ruins  of  a temple 
formerly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  crocodile 
god.  Sebeh,  were  brought  to  light. 

These  finds  will  be  divided  between  the  museum 
of  Gizeh  and  the  University  of  California. 

A number  of  other  interesting  discoveries  are  re- 
ported by  American  explorers  in  Egypt,  consisting  of 
tombs  and  other  architectural  and  sculptural  relics. 
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THE  RUSKIN  CROSS,  CONISTON  CHURCH. YARD,  ENGLAND.  X 

W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD,  Designer, 


The  monument  in  memory  (jf  John  Ruskin  has  jus; 
been  completed  and  placed  in  the  church-yard  at  Con- 
iston,  England.  It  is  a slender  cross,  nine  feet  high, 
of  the  type  lately  re- 
vived from  models  of 
the  age  before  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

The  general  idea  of 
the  designer  was  to 
present  a sculptural 
story  of  Ruskin’s  life, 
works  and  religious 
beliefs  in  a manner 
that  would  have  been 
pleasing  to  the  poet 
himself.  To  this  end 
he  selected  a style  of 
art  which  Ruskin  ad- 
mired. On  the  east 
side  of  the  cross,  fac- 
ing the  grave,  just 
above  the  base,  which 
consists  of  the  three 
Calvary  steps,  is 
carved  a figure  with 
a lyre  to  represent  his 
earlier  works,  poems 
and  the  poetry  of 
architecture.  Above 
this,  in  a panel  of  in- 
terlaced work,  is  his 
name  and  the  dates 
1819-1900,  the  only 
inscription  on  the 
monument.  Next 
aobve  is  the  figure  of 
an  artist  sketching, 
with  a back-ground 
showing  pine  trees 
about  which  Mr. 

Ruskin  wrote  so  en- 
thusiastically, a slight 
indication  of  the  range  of  Mount  Blanc,  and  the 
slight  indication  of  the  range  of  Mount  Blanc,  and  the 
rising  sun,  the  device  on  the  cover  of  his  first  great 
work,  “Modem  Painters.”  At  the  top,  just  below  the 
cross,  is  the  lion  of  St.  Mark,  for  his  “Stones  of  Ven- 
ice,” and  the  candle-stick  of  the  tabernacle  represent- 
ing “Seven  Lamps.” 

On  the  south  face  is  a scroll  of  his  favorite  wild 


rose  in  bud,  blossom,  and  fruit,  on  the  boughs  of 
which  are  sitting  three  of  the  creatures  of  which  Rus- 
kin wrote,  the  squirrel,  the  robin,  and  the  king-fisher, 

symbolizing  his  inter- 
est in  natural  history. 
The  west  side  repre- 
sents his  ethical  and 
social  teachings,  be- 
ginning at  the  base 
with  the  parable  of 
the  workmen  in  the 
vineyard,  receiving 
each  his  penny  from 
the  Master.  The  oth- 
er designs  on  this 
side  “Sesame  and  Lil- 
ies,” “Fors  Clavi- 
gera,”  the  angel  of 
Fate,  “The  Crown  of 
the  Wild  Olive,”  and 
“St.  George  and  the 
Dragon.”  The  north 
side  is  a simple  inter- 
laced pattern.  The 
cross-head  bears  a 
globe,  symbolizing  in 
those  old  sculptures, 
“The  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness” on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  oth- 
er, a disc  with  the 
Filiot,  or  revolving 
cross,  the  emblem  of 
eternal  life. 

The  designer  of 
the  monument  is  Mr. 
W.  G.  Collingwood, 
M.  A.  A month  be- 
fore Mr.  Ruskin  died, 
M r . Collingwood 
gave  him  a detailed 
study  from  the  Bew- 
castle  cross,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased, 
and  as  the  great  writer  had  before  shown  much  inter- 
est in  the  sculptures  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies, this  determined  the  style  of  the  monument.  The 
cross  is  of  the  hard  green  stone,  from  the  qaurries  of 
Tilberthwaite,  near  Coniston,  in  whose  churchyard 
Ruskin  had  on  several  occasions  expressed  a desire 
to  be  buried. 


THE  MEMORIAL  TO  JOHN  RUSKIN,  CONISTON,  ENGLAND. 
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YUCCAS  IN  A CEMETERY,  SEWICKLEY.  PA. 


YUCCAS. 


There  are  twenty  species  of  the  fine  yuccas  we  illus- 
trate, divided  into  four  sections  and  distributed  from 
Central  America  through  Mexico,  northwest  and  along 
the  Rockies  to  South  Dakota,  and  around  the  gulf  and 
Atlantic  States  to  Maryland.  Nearly  all  the  species 
vary  considerably,  and  the  specific  names  mentioned  in 
the  dictionaries  sometimes  mount  up  to  between  sixty 
and  seventy. 

Of  tbe  hardier  kinds  (our  engraving  shows  fine  ex- 
amples of  Y.  filamentosa  grown  by  IMr.  John  Way, 
Jr.,  of  Sewickley,  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa.)  there  are  sev- 
eral forms  which  deserve  to  be  better  known,  as  they 
are  very  useful  over  a wide  area  of  country.  There 
is  Y.  filamentosa  flaccida,  and  also  a beautiful 
variegated  form ; besides  in  searching  through  seed- 


ling beds  of  this  species  several  plants  may  be  selected 
with  idiosyncrasies  of  habit  and  colouring — some 
dwarf,  others  robust ; some  becoming  purple  during 
winter,  others  remaining  quite  green,  some  whiter  and 
earlier  to  flower,  and  in  any  case  admirable  for  mass- 
ing, but  where  formality  is  desired,  such  as  crosses 
planted  on  cemetery  lots,  it  is  best  to  propagate  by 
suckers  and  root  cuttings,  from  an  individual  plant. 

Y.  filamentosa  is  wild  around  the  coast  lands  of  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 

Y.  angustifolia  is  a western  species  found  in  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Colorado,  north  to  Iowa  and  South 
Dakota.  It,  too,  has  several  forms, 

Y.  recurvifolia  is  a handsome  kin^  often  spoken  of 
as  a form  of  Y.  gloriosa,  some  of  whose  varieties  it 
resembles.  It  is  hardy  north  to  the  middle  Hudson,  at 
least,  but  often-  fails  to  flower.  It,  too,  has  a variegated 
form.  J.  McP. 
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PLAN  FOR  HOSPITAL  GROUNDS 


To  prepare  plans  for  the  gardens  of  a hospital  desig- 
nated to  the  treatment  of  consumptives  is  not  an  every 
day  occurrence.  No  siiggestions  were  offered  by  the 
board  of  directors  or  the  medical  staff.  That  the 
patients  would  receive  a large  percentage  of  their  treat- 
ment from  outdoor  exercise  became  at  once  apparent 
and  perhaps  the  gardens  wotild  add  greatly  to  the 
popularity  of  the  hospital  as  an  advertising  medium. 

The  divided  garden  plot  gave  encouragement  to  pro- 


games, a flower  garden  and  a maze  or  tangle  of  walks 
for  exercise  have  been  provided. 

The  buildings  are  situated  in  the  best  location  possi- 
ble, where  the  sun  will  be  able  to  lend  its  health  bring- 
ing rays  to  every  room,  leaving  plots  on  each  side 
for  garden  purposes  in  full  view  from  the  sick  rooms. 

The  main  entrance  is  one  of  some  breadth,  giving  a 
splendid  view  of  the  rather  pretty  building  and  the 
gardens  to  either  side. 

Just  in  front. of  the  entrance  to  the  building 
stands  a statue  of  St.  Ann  on  a slightly  raised  terrace. 


iPLAN  OF  ST.  ANN’S  HOSPITAL  GROUNDS,  CHICA(iO,  BY  JAMES  JENSEN.  Scale,  20  feet  to  one  inch. 


duce  two  distinctly  different  designs,  something  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  a place  where  every  added 
attraction  would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  patient- 
visitor. 

Thus  one  side  has  been  laid  out  into  a miniature 
park,  with  plenty  of  walks,  pretty  scenery,  abundance 
of  sunlight  and  sheltered  to  the  north  by  evergreen 
plantation,  which  in  return  will  have  a healthy  in- 
fluence upon  the  sick,  make  the  garden  useful  in  bright 
winter  weather,  and  give  character  to  the  winter  land- 
scape. In  the  other  part  a large  lawn  for  kindred 


The  rear  building — not  hospital — has  been  well 
hidden  by  such  trees  as  elms,  lindens  and  soft  maples, 
.with  an  undergrowth  of  Philadelphus  and  high  bush 
cranberry,  and  the  front  buildings  relieved  by  climbers 
and  a heavy  planting  of  low  growing  shrubs  such  as 
Berberis  Thunbergii,  Hydrangea  pan.  grdfl.,  Symphor- 
icarpus  var.,  Rosa  rugosa,  Althaeas — Althaeas  freeze 
down  here — with  some  scattered  clumps  of  Ligustrum 
Ibota  for  a background,  especially  where  Hydrangea 
and  Althaeas  are  used.  The  rear  court  is  to  be  con- 
structed of  cement  for  cleanliness’  sake,  with  sufficient 
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room  left  along  the  walls  of  the  building  for  climbing 
plants  such  as  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  (cuspiclata)  and 
Engelmanni  to  soften  and  relieve  the  hard  tones  of  this 
stony  inclosure. 

Native  trees  and  shrubs  with  a sprinkling  of  Russian 
mulberry  and  Ailanthus  glandulosa  constitute  the  bor- 
der plantations. 

Those  parts  having  evergreen  plantations  have  been 
elevated  from  4 to  7 feet  over  the  present  surface  by 
the  excavations  from  the  lily  ponds,  the  border  of 
which  runs  from  a long  easy  slope  at  the  lower  south 
side  to  an  abrupt  stony  projection  where  the  summer 
house  is  located. 

Resides  pine  and  spruce  those  elevated  grounds  are 
covered  with  birch,  walnut,  thorn,  crab,  Amelanchier, 
Juneberry,  plum  and  alder. 

The  pond  border  is  to  be  planted  with  alder,  thorn, 
dogwood,  Tamarix,  Ribes,  Viburnum,  potentilla,  Iris, 
Typhas,  Sagittarias,  rushes  and  grasses.  Add  to  this 
the  pond  filled  with  water  lilies  and  alive  with  goldfish, 
and  perhaps  no  more  intersting  and  beautiful  spot 
could  be  created  for  either  sick  or  healthy. 

The  spaces  between  the  walks  in  the  maze  are  to  be 
planted  with  Ligustrum  Ibota  grown  in  natural  form. 
Both  flower  garden  and  maze  have  been  well  hidden  in 
the  general  view  by  heavy  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
For  the  latter  the  selection  has  been  made  to  give  efifect 
to  the  sky  line,  and  such  trees  as  Lombard  poplar,  soft 
maple,  European  elm,  wild  cherry  and  white  ash  have 
been  used  with  an  undergrowth  of  choke  cherry, 
Viburnum,  sumach  and  buckthorn. 

The  northeast  corner  is  devoted  to  fruit  and  vege- 
table garden,  and  on  two  sides  bounded  by  avenues 
of  cherry  trees,  one  to  be  ttsed  as  a service  road,  the 
other  a promenade.  White  elms  have  been  selected  for 
street  trees  and  a hedge  of  Ligustrum  Ibota  surrounds 
the  entire  grounds. 

List  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  on  tbe  lawn  and  not 
mentioned  above:  i.  P}tus  Toringo;  2.  Euonymus 
atropurpureus  ; 3.  Cornus  Sibirica  ; 4.  Eorsythia  For- 
tunei;  5.  Cercis  Canadensis;  6.  Magnolia  Soulan- 
geana ; 7.  Berberis  vulgaris  ; 8.  Robinia  pseudacacia, 
kept  in  bush  form  ; 9.  Pyrus  Parkmani ; 10.  Philadel- 
phia grandiflora;  ii.  Spirjea  arguta;  12.  Syringa 
persica  ; 13.  Ligustrum  Ibota  ; 14.  Ulmus  americana  ; 
15.  Spiraea  Van  Houttei ; 16.  Weigelia  rosea;  17. 
Cercidiphyllum  Japonicum ; 18.  Gleditchia  triacan- 
thus var.  enermis ; 19.  Lonicera  tartarica  and  Moro- 
wdi ; 20.  Catalpa  Kaempferi ; 21.  Catalpa  speciosa; 
22.  Acer  plat.  var.  Schwedleri ; 23.  Tilia  americana ; 
24.  Tilia  argentea;  25.  Viburnum  opulus  sterilis ; 26. 
Herbaceous  perennials ; 27.  Ulmus  tuberosa ; 28. 
Rhus  typhina  laciniata  ; 29.  Betula  alba  lac.  pendula ; 
30.  Pavia  glabra;  31.  Juglans  nigra;  32.  Pyrus 
floribunda ; 33.  Crataegus  coccinea ; 34.  Aralia  spin- 
osa;35.  Syringa  Japonica;  36.  Ailanthus  glandulosa. 

• — James  Jensen. 


USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  VARIEGATED  SHRUBS. 


We  have  little  doubt  whether  the  man  who  first 
thought  of  fixing  the  accidental  variegation  of  plants 
and  shrubs  did  good  service  to  his  kind.  In  many 
cases  parti-coloured  plants  should  be  used  with  cau- 
tion. For  our  Belgian  neighbours,  however,  all  kinds 
of  variegated  foilage.  Golden  Elder  in  particular,  seems 
to  have  a strong  attraction.  A case  in  point  lately 
came  under  notice.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  some 
150  acres  of  hillside  at  Namur,  adjoining  the  citadel, 
have  been  banded  over  to  the  municipal  authorities  for 
a public  park.  The  site  is  beautiful,  overlooking  two 
fine  rivers — the  Sambre  and  Meuse — which  come  into 
confluence  just  below'.  The  ground  has  been  laid  out 
with  care,  and  evidently  at  some  cost,  for  there  are 
many  zigzag  drives  and  pathways  to  make  the  steep 
ascent  possible.  Flow^ering  shrubs  have  been  planted 
with  no  niggard  hand.  All  the  old  favorites  of  our 
English  gardens  are  there — Deutzia,  Weigelia,  Hy- 
drangea, Philadelphus,  Berberis — in  all  their  varieties, 
as  well  as  some  less  familiar,  notably  a ver\'  fine  Colu- 
tea  and  several  graceful  species  of  Acacia.  Magnolias, 
too,  are  much  more  generally  known  in  Belgium  than 
with  ourselves. 

But,  oh  the  pity  of  it ! By  far  the  greater  number, 
over  and  above  the  Golden  Elder  aforesaid,  had  been 
chosen  for  their  variegated  or  coloured  foilage,  with 
the  result  that  the  grouping  was  patchy  in  effect  and 
unrestful  to  the  eye.  No  doubt  tbe  idea  in  planting 
variegated  shrubs  extensively  is  to  continue  an  orna- 
mental effect  when  flowering  is  past.  This  sounds  ex- 
tremely well  in  theory,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  carry  it 
successfully  into  practice.  The  whole  subject  of  per- 
manent planting  is  surrounded  by  difficulty,  yet  noth- 
ing is  more  often  done  at  haphazard.  May  it  be  sug- 
gested to  the  editors  that  some  advice  on  the  right  use 
of  variegated  and  coloured  shrubs  w^ould  be  very  w^el- 
come  and  instructive  to  those  who  are  laying  out 
gardens,  either  large  or  small. — The  Garden. 


TO  PROTECT  NATIVE  PLANTS 


A number  of  persons  who  take  a keen  interest  in 
wild  flowers  have  united  to  form  a “Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Native  Plants,”  says  The  Plant  World. 
The  objects  of  this  society  are  to  try  and  do  some- 
thing to  check  the  wholesale  destruction  to  which 
many  of  our  native  plants  are  exposed — a destruction 
often  a matter  of  pure  thoughtlessness  in  the  excessive 
picking  of  flow'ers,  and  unnecessary  pulling  up  of 
roots,  or  an  extensive  collecting  of  flowers  and  plants 
for  sale. 

For  information  in  regard  to  the  Society  inquiry 
may  be  made  to  Miss  Maria  E.  Carter,  Curator  of 
Herbarium,  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Berk- 
eley street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY, 


WATERSIDE  PLANTING. 

Downing,  the  best-known  American  authority  on 
landscape  gardening,  together  with  other  disciples  of 
the  art,  consider  that  the  three  great  elements  of  a 
perfect  landscape  are  (i)  grass,  (2)  trees,  (3)  water. 
Downing  says : “A  river  or  a lake  in  which  the  ‘tufted 
trees’  may  see  themselves  reflected,  is  ever  an  indis- 
pensable feature  of  a perfect  landscape.”  In  his  opin- 


The  bare  and  regular  shores  sometimes  seen  about 
bodies  of  water  in  parks,  cemeteries,  etc.,  are  prosaic 
in  the  extreme  and  well  deserve  the  appellation  of  “dish 
pan  ponds,”  once  applied  by  that  model  of  horticul- 
tural and  landscape  taste.  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey. 

A mysterious,  subdued  and  poetic  landscape  beauty 
is  attainable  with  water  and  waterside  planting  that 
cannot  be  otherwise  secured,  yet  ponds  in  very  small 
areas  are  to  be  avoided.  An  easily  applied  general 
rule  for  deciding  for  or  against  their  use  is  found  in 
Robinson’s  Parks  and  Promenades  of  Paris.  He  says 
that  they  “seem  out  of  place  in  a park  or  square  from 
which  the  surrounding  buildings  are  not  hidden.” 

Hardy  material  supplies  a sufficient  and  adequate 


WATERSIDE  PLANTING  EFFECTS,  B.  & A.  R.  R.  STATION,  WOODLAND,  MASS. 


ion  a small  lake  or  a little  river  were  preferable  to 
larger  bodies  of  water  and  broader  streams. 

Water  gardens  proper  are  desirable  where  feasible, 
but  they  are  a thing  apart  and  should  be  treated  by 
themselves,  while  the  treatment  of  the  banks  and  mar- 
gins of  lakes  and  waterways  must  frequently  be  con- 
sidered in  the  landscape  work  undertaken  by  improve- 
ment organizations. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  full  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  natural  beauty  in  developing  such 
work;  that  the  contour  of  banks  is  an  important  fea- 
ture; that  the  shore  line  of  waterways  and  bodies  of 
water  should  be  irregular  in  character  to  produce  bays 
and  inlets ; and  that  broad  and  quiet  effects,  which  in- 
clude a fair  proportion  of  open  lawns  reaching  to  the 
water’s  edge,  are  usually  accounted  more  appropriate 
in  waterside  planting  than  spottily  planted  borders. 


source  from  which  to  draw  all  requisite  vegetation  for 
waterside  planting,  which  includes  aquatics,  bog 
plants,  and  plants,  trees  and  shrubs  that  thrive  in  rath- 
er moist  situations. 

By  the  proper  choice  and  distribution  of  such  ma- 
terial, the  shores  may  be  wooded,  shrub-clothed,  or 
covered  with  herbaceous  vegetation.  The  plantations 
may  merge  gradually  into  the  lawns  or  other  grounds 
on  the  one  side  by  means  of  scattered  clumps  or  indi- 
vidual plants  of  handsome  grasses  (notably  Eulalias) 
etc.,  and  by  cunningly  disposed  irises,  sedges,  acorus, 
etc.,  and  irregularly  shaped  floating  islands  of  hardy 
water  lilies  into  clear  water  on  the  other  side. 

Flecks  and  dashes  of  color,  applied  in  rather  a Jap- 
anesque fashion,  will  appear  and  disappear  at  various 
points  as  the  seasons  pass,  and  the  changing  beauty  of 
form  and  color,  clearly  or  brokenly  reflected  on  the 
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placid  or  stirred  surface  of  the  water,  will  do  much  to 
introduce  the  variety  that  is  so  enjoyable  in  gardens 
and  in  landscapes. 

Frances  Coplev  Seavey. 

NOTES. 

Mrs.  Norman  Stafford,  president  of  the  Ladies’  Vil- 
lage Improvement  Association  of  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  chief  work  already  accom- 
plished by  that  young  organization  has  been  the  stir- 
ring up  of  a public  interest  which  has  resulted  in  a 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  a more  attractive  village. 
This  sentiment,  she  says,  is  increasing  in  strength  and 
promises  well  for  the  accomplishment  of  notable  work 
next  year.  The  practical  work  of  the  past  summer  in- 
cluded the  revival  of  an  old  village  ordinance  prohib- 
iting expectoration  on  the  sidewalks.  (Happy  women 
residents  of  Canastota!)  The  association  proposes 


“much  of  our  success  has  been  due  to  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  municipal  authorities  and  of  the  local 
newspapers.” 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Ellis  is  secretary  and  Mrs.  Herman  Eas- 
ier treasurer  of  this  promising  society. 

The  following  resolution,  recently  adopted  by  a Se- 
attle, Washington,  society,  not  only  explains  itself  but 
throws  light  upon  the  energetic  methods  of  far  west- 
ern improvement  organizations. 

“Whereas,  There  are  many  minor  yet  annoying  vio- 
lations of  existing  city  ordinances,  in  way  of  permit- 
ting careless  accumulations  of  rubbish,  growth  of  this- 
tles and  noxious  weeds  and  misuse  and  littering  of 
streets,  park  ways  and  sidewalks,  as  well  as  occasional 
cases  not  covered  by  city  regulation,  where  careless- 
ness or  neglect  is  often  an  offense  to  the  residents ; 
therefore,  be  it 


WATERSIDE  PEANTINO  EFFECTS.  SUMMER. 


asking  that  this  ordinance  be  amended  so  that  arrest 
and  a police  court  fine  may  follow  its  violation.  The 
organization  has  also  brought  about  a system  of  early 
Sunday  morning  street  sweeping  by  the  municipal  gov- 
-ernment,  and  receptacles  for  rubbish  have  been  placed 
on  the  business  streets  by  the  society.  Its  Railroad 
Committee  is  negotiating  with  officials  of  the  three 
railways  entering  the  town  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a park  adjoining  their  union  depot.  The  vil- 
lage authorities  have  expressed  a willingness  to  aid  in 
this  work  “in  order  that  the  traveling  public  and 
strangers  visiting  the  place  may  be  favorably  impressed 
at  the  outset  with  Canastota’s  civic  pride.”  The  ladies 
of  the  association  hope  to  be  able  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  public  parks  next  year. 

Altogether  a pretty  good  showing  for  an  organiza- 
tion not  yet  six  months  old.  Mrs.  Stafford  says  that 


Resolved : That  the  entire  membership  of  the  Renton 
Hill  Improvement  Club  acting  as  an  outlook  commit- 
tee should  be  prompt  to  report  any  such  violations  or 
offenses,  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  club,  who 
may  investigate  or  report  to  city  authorities  or  without 
publicity  notify  or  confer  with  property  owners  sug- 
gesting change  or  abatement.  In  very  flagrant  cases 
the  club  may  direct  the  committee  to  prosecute  for  vio- 
lations of  ordinances  and  maintaining  nuisances.” 

The  Woman’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has,  through  its  committee  on  school 
grounds,  held  a flower  show  as  a result  of  the  interest 
aroused  in  improving  the  school  grounds  of  that  city. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  kept  school  yards 
which  have  been  improved  by  the  planting  of  seeds 
and  shrubs  donated  by  florists  and  nurserymen. 

* F.  C.  S. 
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GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY— LXXIL 

Humuhis,  “the  hop,”  lias  two  speecis  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  Both  have  variegated  and  other  garden 

forms  which  are  fast 


growing  barbaceous 
climbers  . 

Cannabis,  “hemp.” 
is  in  one  species,  and 
not  altogether  to  be 
neglected  as  an  annu- 
al foliage  plant. 

Bronssonctia,  “pa- 
per mulberry,”  has 
three  known  species, 
all  in  cultivation.  B. 
papyrifera  with  its 
many  formed  foliage 
is  credited  with  sev- 
eral varieties.  At  the 
south  the  plant  seems 
to  he  represented  bv 
both  sexes,  one  of 
which  has  purple 
flowers.  At  the  north, 
although  they  seem  to 
HUMULUb  JAPONicus  vARiECxATUsbe  naturalized  in 
^oARDENiNG.  places,  they  spread  by 

suckers,  and  I have  not  noticed  the  two  sexes. 

Madura,  aurantiaca,  probably  received  its  specific 
name  for  its  yellow  or  orange  coloured  wood  from 
which  the  Indians  made  a dye,  and  also  formed  their 
bows.  It  is  the  only  species ; has  been  widely  used 
as  a hedge  plant,  and  for  much  of  the  Middle  States 
it  is  useful,  but  not  ideal  for  Americans,  who  grudge 
the  labour  of  trimming.  It  is  curious  how  Americar! 
and  European  botanists  have  copied  after  one  another 
about  the  “bright  golden  yellow”  fruit  of  this  tree. 
The  fruit,  so  far  as  I have  seen,  is  pea  green,  and  re- 
mains so  until  it  falls.  Certain  synonomy  has  recent- 
ly been  attempted  for  the  plant,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  print  here. 

M orus,  “mulberry,”  has  from  five  to  twelve  species 
accredited  to  it  by  authors.  All  the  species  appear 
quite  variable.  M.  nigra  is  by  far  the  best  as  a fruit. 
It  is  grown  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  southward.  M. 
alba  latifolia  is  the  mulberry  which  produced  the 
“multicanlis”  craze  among  Americans  during  the  earlv 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Dorstenia,  in  forty-five  species,  are  tropical  herbs 
with  their  flowers  set  upon  a curious  flattened  foot- 
stalk. 

Ficus,  “the  figs,”  are  in  650  species,  divided  into 
eight  sections.  They  are  all  tropical  or  sub-tropical. 
The  common  fig  and  F.  stipulata  minuna,  a form  of 
the  creeping  Chinese  kind,  better  known  as  repens,  are 
the  most  hardy  and  endure  in  the  middle  South  in  all 


but  extreme  seasons.  At  frostless  points  far  South  a 
few  of  the  tropical  evergreen  trees  such  as  F.  elastica 
are  in  cultivation.  In  southern  Florida  three  species 
are  wild,  F.  pendunculata  which  sends  down  woodv 


MORUS  ALBA  PENDULA. 

roots  from  the  branches  in  the  way  of  the  “banyan,”  F. 
brevifolia,  and  F.  aurea,  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
Florida. 

Cndrania  triloba,  from  China,  is  reputed  to  be  a 
good  hedge  plant.  I doubt  if  it  is  in  American  nur- 
series, but  should  be  tried  southward. 

James  Macpherson. 


EVERGREEN  FERNS, 

It  is  at  this  season  the  beauty  of  the  evergreen  ferns 
is  best  appreciated.  Not  a particle  of  green  gives  way 
to  a fall  or  winter  shade,  and  the  fronds  remain  fresh 
and  bright  through  all  the  snows  of  winter.  The 
writer  has  frequently  enjoyed  the  Christmas  Fern, 
Aspidium  acrostichoides,  under  such  conditions.  It  is 
plentiful  along  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Wissahickon 
Creek,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia.  Aspidium  mar- 
ginale  is  a good  evergreen,  but  the  green  color  is  not 
so  shining.  The  broad  leaf  of  the  Mountain  Laurel 
is  so  well  known  from  its  use  for  festooning  at  the 
Christmas  holidays  it  has  become  well  fixed  in  the 
public  mind,  and  the  narrow-leaved  species  is  but 
little  known.  The  latter  is  Kalmia  angustifolia. — 
Meehan's  Monthly. 
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The  city  of  Erie,  Pa.,  is  considering  the  purchase  of  112 
acres  of  territory  for  a park  at  a cost  of  $16,000.  The  land 
lies  outside  the  city  limits,  and  the  city  solicitor  is  investigat- 
ing the  authority  of  the  municipality  to  acquire  land  outside 
its  corporate  limits. 

!K  * * 

The  city  council  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  appropriated  $7,000 
for  the  improvement  of  Brookside  Park,  $4,000  of  which  will 
be  used  for  the  construction  of  a lake  1,000  feet  long  and 
400  feet  wide.  Work  has  already  begun  on  the  proposed  im- 
provements. A recent  storm  has  wrought  damage  to  Wade 
Park  and  the  boulevards,  which  will  necessitate  an  expenditure 
of  $100,000  for  repairs. 

* * * 

The  Iowa  Park  and  Forestry  Association  is  to  ask  the  leg- 
islature of  that  state  to  purchase  the  land  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Okoboji,  Spirit  Lake,  and  Clear  Lake,  and  make  state 
parks  of  the  three  tracts.  The  association  is  also  working  to 
secure  the  passage  of  an  act  exempting  from  taxation  gro  - 
that  is  kept  for  forestry  alone. 

* * ^ 

Citizens  of  the  town  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Iowa,  have  organ- 
ized a park  association  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  deed- 
ing to  the  state  for  a state  park,  the  buildings  and  grounds 
of  old  Fort  Atkinson.  The  fort  was  erected  in  1832  and  is 
closely  identified  with  the  early  history  of  Iowa.  Its  build- 
ings are  in  a dilapidated  condition,  and  stand  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  an  elevated  plateau  of  160  acres  which  is  the  land 
to  be  reserved  for  the  proposed  park. 

* * 

The  park  board  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  spent  over  $31,000 
for  land  to  enlarge  Indian  Mounds  Park,  and  will  obtain  by 
condemnation  proceedings  the  rest  of  the  land  needed.  The 
remainder  will  cost  $12,000,  and  this  sum  the  board  has  de- 
cided to  raise  by  assessment.  Only  $20,000  is  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  parks  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  the 
commissioners  will  be  obliged  to  exercise  the  strictest  econ- 
omy to  prevent  a deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

^ ^ ^ 

Bequests  and  donations  to  cities  for  park  purposes  include 
the  following  gifts:  The  will  of  Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Wilcox 
bequeaths  to  the  city  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  for  the  Wes- 
terly Memorial  and  Library  Association  $150,000  for  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  library  and  park  adjoining. 
* * * The  Board  of  City  Trusts,  created  by  an  act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature,  has  assumed  control  of  $250,000  left 
to  the  city  of  Lancaster  Pa.,  by  the  late  Miss  Catherine  Long 
for  the  establishment  of  a public  park. 

* * * 

The  finance  committee  of  the  park  board.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  in  estimating  the  financial  resources  of  the  board  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  report  that  there  will  probably  be  a defi- 
cit of  over  $13,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  The 
indebtedness  for  the  last  six  months  of  1901  amounts  to  $105,- 
890.70,  made  up  as  follows : Certificates  cancelled  Sept,  i, 
$61,455.64;  interest  payable  January  i,  1902,  $16,276.50;  cost 
of  maintenance,  $28,167.56.  The  estimated  receipts  for  the 
last  half  of  the  year  amount  to  ^$53,492.81,  which,  with  cash 
on  hand  amounting  to  $39,195.61,  make  the  assets  $92,688.42, 
leaving  a deficit  of  $13,202.28.  The  Commissioners  expect  to 
reduce  this  estimated  shortage  by  rigid  economy. 


The  park  commissioners  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  have  pre- 
sented their  estimate  for  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning October  i,  1901.  The  total  amount  necessary  is 
placed  at  $8,700,  of  which  $2,200  is  to  be  derived  from  Zoo 
and  other  receipts,  and  from  donations  from  the  street  car 
company,  leaving  $6,500  for  the  city  to  provide.  The  commis- 
sion also  recommends  that  the  legislature  be  asked  to  allow 
an  election  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  the  raising  of  $50,- 
000  in  bonds  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  additional 
park  territory.  Some  of  the  items  in  the  budget  are  as  fol- 
lows: Salaries,  $2,250;  new  shade  trees  and  boxes,  $1,600; 
food  for  animals  and  birds,  $1,000;  new  building  and  cages 
for  Zoo,  $900;  citizens’  cemetery,  $600;  new  animals  for 
Zoo,  $600;  filling,  sodding,  and  drainging  in  East  Lake  Park, 
$600. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  work  of  the  Park  Commission  engaged  in  preparing 
plans  for  the  beautifying  of  the  public  grounds  at  Washing- 
ton, models  and  plans  of  whicli  are  to  be  exhibited  at  the 


STATUE  OP  WASHINGTON,  SCHENLEY  PARK, 
PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in  that  city  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, comprised  a detailed  study  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  determine  what  areas  should  be  acquired  to  complete  the 
system,  and  to  devise  plans  for  connecting  the  present  parks 
so  as  to  make  one  unified  system.  The  work  has  been  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive,  necessitating  new  surveys  of  much 
territory.  The  plans  for  the  improvement  of  The  Mall  are 
now  being  prepared.  The  general  scheme  is  the  same  as  that 
advanced  by  L’Enfant  in  his  plan  of  the  city,  and  was  de- 
signed with  the  view  of  bringing  the  monumental  structures, 
such  as  the  Capitol,  White  House,  and  Washington  Monu- 
ment, into  closer  relation  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
further  purpose  of  providing  for  new  memorials  which  are 
soon  to  be  erected.  Two  plaster  models  of  the  entire  system 
are  being  prepared  for  presentation  to  Congress.  One  is  being 
modeled  by  George  Carroll  Curtiss,  in  Boston,  and  the  other 
in  New  York  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  McKim.  The  plans 
have  been  so  arranged  that  the  work  can  be  developed  grad- 
ually as  appropriations  permit,  and  so  that  a number  of  feat- 
ures can  progress  simultaneously.  The  commission  has  re- 
cently purchased  500  acres  fronting  the  Potomac  for  the  use 
of  the  almshouse,  which  will  be  included  in  the  general 
scheme. 
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The  last  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio  passed  an 
act  giving  boards  of  park  commissioners  in  all  cities  of  the 
state  general  care  and  supervision  of  all  trees  and  shrubbery 
planted  on  the  streets.  The  authority  given  to  the  boards  is 
far-reaching,  and  includes  the  power  to  pass  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  preservation  of  street  trees,  and  to  prevent 
their  removal  or  mutilation. 

* * 

There  is  a movement  on  foot  to  establish  a new  national 
park  in  New  England,  including  parts  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont.  The  White  Mountain  region  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  forests  of  Maine  along  the  Canadian  frontier, 
and  the  mountainous  territory  of  Vermont,  with  its  swiftly- 
flowing  rivers,  are  included  in  the  proposed  territory.  Defin- 
ite legislative  steps  have  not  been  taken. 

* * * 

The  exhibit  of  the  parks  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  which 
was  shown  in  the  Horticultural  Building  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition,  is  now  on  view  in  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  It  consists  of  a series  of  photographs  and  maps 
descriptive  of  the  parks  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  state, 
including  complete  ground  maps  and  plots  of  the  parks  of 
Hartford,  which  were  laid  out  by  John  C.  Olmsted. 

• * * * 

The  Interstate  Park  Commission  of  Wisconsin  is  engaged 
in  condemning  land  for  the  interstate  park  to  be  established 
in  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix  river  by  the  states  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin.  There  will  be  600  acres  of  land  con- 
demned on  the  Wisconsin  side,  and  the  Minnesota  territory, 
comprising  250  acres,  has  already  been  condemned  and  is  now 
ready  for  the  work  of  improvement,  which  will  soon  begin. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The  County  Park  Commission,  of  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  is 
making  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
complete  the  extensive  plans  for  parks  and  reservations  in 
that  county,  which  were  begun  several  years  ago,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  legislature  will  be  asked  to  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional bond  issue  of  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000.  The 
original  issue  in  1895  was  for  $2,500,000,  and  in  1897  $1,500,000 
was  added  to  carry  on  the  work.  A large  part  of  the  appro- 
priation to  be  asked  for  will  be  for  the  development  of  park- 
ways and  boulevards  to  connect  the  different  parks. 

* * * 

Plans  are  now  in  course  of  preparation  for  improvements 
in  Nay  Aug  Park,  Scranton,  Pa.,  to  embrace  the  construction 
of  Aquatic  Gardens,  a lake,  and  observatories,  shelter-houses, 
and  waiting  rooms,  besides  considerable  work  in  grading  and 
planting.  Work  has  been  completed  on  the  construction  of  a 
drainage  system  for  the  music  grounds,  bringing  the  adjacent 
areas  to  grade  and  lawn,  and  planting  for  shade  and  orna- 
mental purposes.  By  the  passage  of  the  so-called  “Ripper  Bill” 
the  former  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  was  legislated  from 
office  and  their  duties  placed  in  the  hands  of  a “Director  of 
Public  Works.” 

* * * 

The  Fort  Stevens  Lincoln  National  Park  Association. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  taking  steps  toward  establishing  a 
national  military  park  on  the  site  of  Fort  Stevens  near 
Brightwood,  the  only  battlefield  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
A bill  providing  that  this  territory,  embracing  five  acres, 
should  be  condemned  for  park  purposes  was  introduced  into 
congress  at  the  last  session.  It  is  also  proposed  to  construct 
a boulevard  along  the  line  occupied  by  the  Confederate  forces. 
Fort  Stevens  was  where  General  Early  met  the  Union  forces 
under  General  McCook,  and  was  only  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  city  of  Washington  by  a stratagem  which  deceived 


him  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  impoverished  Union  forces. 
President  Lincoln  was  a spectator  of  the  engagement,  whioli 
lasted  for  twelve  hours. 

NEW  PARKS, 


The  Park  Commissioners  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  have 
voted  to  purchase  land  on  the  west  side  of  Clark’s  Point  for 
park  purposes  for  the  sum  of  $28,000,  recently  appropriated 
by  the  city  council.  * * The  Board  of  Parks  Management, 
Ottawa,  Can.,  will  purchase  5J4  acres  of  land  at  the  corner 
of  Somerset  and  Preston  streets  for  a small  park,  at  a cost 
of  $11,000.  * * The  work  of  laying  out  the  park  to  be 

established  at  Waycross,  Ga.,  in  honor  of  the  late  Henry  B. 
Plant,  of  the  Plant  System,  has  begun.  The  work  of  improve- 
ment is  under  the  direction  of  the  Plant  Co.,  and  will  include 
a large  fountain.  * * The  joint  special  committee  on  parks, 
of  the  city  council,  Worcester,  Mass.,  will  recommend  to  the 
council  the  purchase  of  land  for  park  purposes  at  a total  cost 
of  $112,000.  All  sections  of  the  city  are  to  be  benefited  by 
the  purchases.  * * The  American  Woolen  Co.  has  present- 
ed the  city  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  with  a triangular  plot  of 
ground  for  a public  park.  * * A park  promotion  associa- 
tion has  been  formed  at  Sioux  City,  la.,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  small  parks  throughout  the  city.  The  plan  is  to 
purchase  land  with  a fund  provided  jointly  by  the  city  and 
adjacent  property  holders.  * * A deed  has  been  filed  at 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  conveying  from  E.  Powell  to  the  Confed- 
erate Park  Association,  386  acres  of  land  for  annual  encamp- 
ment purposes.  The  price  was  $2,460.35.  * * The  city 

council  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  has  voted  to  purchase  the  Gish  farm 
for  $10,000,  to  be  used  as  a public  park,  and  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  a bond  issue  of  $25,000,  which  the  legislature  is  expected 
to  allow.  * * The  Board  of  Public  Improvements,  New 
York  City,  has  approved  a plan  for  the  purchase  of  land  in 
the  fourth  ward  for  a small  park.  The  site  is  bounded  by 
Jay,  Tillary  and  Bridge  streets,  and  is  valued  at  $218,000.  * 
The  city  council  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  passed  a resolution 
accepting  forty-six  acres  of  land  for  park  purposes  as  a gift 
from  the  Scarritt  estate,  on  condition  that  the  city  spend 
$50,000  in  improvements  and  street  grading.  * * A sub- 
committee of  the  common  council  of  Philadelphia  is  exam- 
ining a wooded  tract  of  twenty-two  acres  of  land  near  Fifth 
street  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway,  with  a view 
to  purchasing  it  for  a new  park.  The  land  is  valued  at 
$200,000,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  parking  it  is  about  the 
same  amount.  * * The  town  of  Cohassett,  Mass.,  has  voted 
$6,000  for  the  purchase  of  a recreation  park  of  about  three 
acres.  * * The  estate  of  the  late  Charles  W.  Coit  will  pre- 
sent to  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  twelve  acres  of  land 
for  park  purposes  in  accordance  with  plans  of  the  de- 
ceased. * * The  town  of  Moorehead,  la.,  has  voted  to  pur- 
chase two  blocks  of  land  in  Moorehead’s  Addition  for  a city 
park.  The  work  of  improvement  has  already  begun.  * * 

The  committee  on  parks  of  the  city  council.  New  York  City, 
will  report  favorably  on  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  historic  site  on  Washington  Heights  for  a public 
park  and  museum  of  Revolutionary  relics.  The  property  con- 
tains the  old  Morris  Mansion,  once  Washington’s  headquar- 
ters, and  is  valued  at  $300,000.  The  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  and  other  patriotic  bodies,  are 
behind  the  plan.  * * The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  has 
presented  to  the  city  of  Anaconda,  Mont.,  land  for  a public 
park.  * * Mrs.  F.  F.  Thompson  has  offered  ten  acres  of 
land  to  the  town  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  for  a park  on  condi- 
tion that  the  town  close  a small  street  across  her  property. 

* * In  the  condemnation  proceedings  to  acquire  land  for 

Round  Top  Park,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  commissioners  have 
made  an  award  of  $16,000  for  the  tract.  The  amount  raised 
by  the  bond  issue  for  that  purpose  was  $25,000. 
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Cemetery  Notes. 


The  returns  from  the  cemeteries  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  for  the 
month  of  October  show  a total  of  223  interments  in  all  of 
the  cemeteries  of  that  city,  against  235  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  the  Cemetery  Committee,  New  Brit- 
ain, Conn.,  shows  receipts  for  the  year  amounting  to  $6,572.44, 
and  expenditures  of  $13,828.03,  of  which  $8,000  was  for  addi- 
tional land  purchased. 

* * * 

The  Woodmere  Cemetery  Association,  Detroit,  Mich.,  was 
assessed  for  taxes  on  personalty  and  capital  stock  in  1900, 
paid  the  assessment  under  protest,  and  filed  suit  against  the 
township  of  Springwells  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount.  A 
decision  has  just  been  rendered  by  the  court,  holding  that 
the  tax  was  illegal,  and  giving  a verdict  of  $431-47  in  favor 
of  the  association. 

* * * 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cemetery  Board  of  Hamilton,  Ont., 
the  half-yearly  financial  statement  showed  the  following  fin- 
ancial items : Receipts  for  the  half-year,  $2,440,  an  increase 
over  last  year’s  figures ; total  expenditures,  $3)552.97>  as 
compared  with  $4,314.83  for  the  previous  half-year.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  month  of  June  were  $502,  a decrease  of  $38 
as  compared  with  June  last  year. 

* * * 

A bill  to  abandon  the  Old  Erie  Street  Cemetery  and  stop 
the  sale  of  lots  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery  was  defeated  in  the 
city  council  of  Cleveland,  O.  The  committee  reported  that  no 
such  action  should  be  taken  until  a site  for  a new  cemetery 
had  been  provided  in  the  suburbs,  and  recommended  that  this 
be  done  at  once.  The  measure  was  opposed  because  it  was 
taken  to  ntean  the  removal  of  bodies  to  some  other  location 
and  an  injury  to  the  feelings  of  relatives  of  the  dead  interred 
in  the  old  cemeteries. 

* ♦ * 

St.  James’  Lutheran  Cemetery,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  recently 
incorporated,  is  said  to  be  the  only  cemetery  in  the  state  con- 
trolled by  the  Lutheran  church.  It  owns  240  acres  of  land 
in  Essex  county  and  was  consecrated  in  September.  The 
association  has  a paid  up  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  of  which 
$15,000  will  be  distributed  among  30  churches.  The  remainder 
of  the  income  will  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  a mission 
in  Newark./  Five  shares  of  stock  worth  $100  each  have  been 
apportioned  to  the  Holy  Trinity  Church  and  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer,  Newark. 

♦ ♦ * 

The  annual  report  of  the  Canandaigua  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Canandaigua  county,  N.  Y.,  contains  the  following  in- 
formation: It  was  organized  17  years  ago,  and  has  spent 
for  land  and  improvements  since  that  time,  $66,122.71,  and 
had  a total  of  1,000  interments.  The  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  lots  for  the  past  year  were  $2,729.50;  total  receipts,  $3,- 
600.37;  the  receipts  for  the  sale  of  lots  since  its  organization 
amount  to  $49,631.02.  The  report  states  that  if  all  collections 
were  made,  the  indebtedness  would  amount  to  less  than  $5,000. 
The  grounds  contain  about  60  acres,  all  of  which  is  under 
perpetual  care. 

* * * 

St.  Joseph’s  Cemetery,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  is  to  erect  an  exact 
model  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  at  Jerusalem,  from  plans 
brought  from  the  Holy  Land  by  Mgr.  Dugas.  Massive  col- 


umns with  carved  capitals  will  ornament  the  front,  and  a 
heavy  door  will  open  into  the  chapel.  The  sepulchral  monu- 
ment will  be  12  X 20  feet,  and  of  classic  design  with  a frame 
balustrade  extending  around  the  top  of  the  roof.  This  will 
be  surmounted  by  a circular  rotunda  six  feet  high  on  which 
will  be  placed  a statue  representing  the  resurrection.  The 
sepulcher  will  be  placed  on  a vault  of  solid  masonry  which 
is  already  completed. 

* * ♦ 

The  case  of  the  Flower  Hill  Cemetery  Company,  of  North 
Bergen,  N.  J.,  in  the  application  for  a review  by  certiorari 
of  the  tax  assessment  against  it,  is  now  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state,  and  the  decision  will  be  of  great  import- 
ance in  fixing  the  status  of  cemeteries  as  regards  taxation. 
The  Flower  Hill  Cemetery  was  organized  in  1859  and  em- 
braces 59  acres,  all  of  which  the  cemetery  authorities  claim 
is  exempt  under  a law  passed  in  1875.  The  town  counsel 
claims  that  under  an  act  of  1888  graveyards  are  only  exempt 
to  the  extent  of  ten  acres,  and  the  board  of  assessors  levied 
taxes  against  all  but  twelve  acres  of  the  cemetery’s  property. 
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THE  JOHN  MURRAY  MEMORIAL,  GOOD  LUCK,  N.  J. 

A suit  for  $2,000  damages,  brought  by  Alice  G.  Owens,  of 
Ayers  Village,  Mass.,  against  Rev.  Fr.  J.  T.  O’Reilly,  of 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  for  removing  the  body  of  her  father  from 
one  grave  to  another  in  St.  Mary’s  Cemetery,  is  the  direct 
result  of  inaccuracy  in  locating  lots.  In  i860  the  lot  was 
bought,  and  a receipt  given,  but  no  location  was  specified. 
In  1897  when  the  interment  took  place,  the  plaintiff  was 
obliged  to  guess  at  the  boundaries  of  the  lot,  with  the  result 
that  another  lot  owner  claimed  that  the  body  was  buried 
in  his  lot,  and  demanded  its  removal.  Father  O’Reilly 
caused  the  body  to  be  removed  and  now  has  the  above 
mentioned  suit  on  his  hands. 

* * ♦ 

The  Cathedral  Cemetery  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  acquired 
an  additional  tract  of  43  acres,  and  is  having  it  laid  out  on 
modern  principles.  The  design  shows  a combined  park  and 
lawn  treatment  in  marked  contrast  with  the  “old  cemetery,” 
which  was  laid  out  on  the  “checker  board”  system.  Drive- 
ways, varying  in  width  from  18  to  30  feet,  have  been  laid 
out  on  lines  following  the  contour  of  the  land,  and  are  to 
be  separated  from  the  burial  sections  by  sod  borders  which 
will  be  used  for  planting.  The  cemetery  will  be  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  heavy  planting  borders;  no  fences  or  curbings 
will  be  permitted,  and  lot  markers  must  be  flush  with  the 
lawn.  The  work  of  development  will  be  begun  in  the  spring. 
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CEMETERY  NOTES— Continued, 


One  of  the  worst  cases  of  cemetery  desecration  that  has 
been  reported  was  recently  perpetrated  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  Keneseth  Israel  congregation,  Shenandoah,  Pa.  The  en- 
trance gate  was  battered  down,  and  nearly  every  grave  in  the 
cemetery  injured  in  some  manner.  Tombstones,  head-boards, 
and  foot-boards  were  upset,  and  many  of  the  boards  driven 
into  the  ground  level  with  the  surface.  All  marble  monu- 
ments were  overturned,  and  a number  of  grave  mounds  lev- 
eled to  the  ground,  making  it  very  difficult  to  locate  them 
again.  The  congregation  has  offered  a reward  of  $200  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  of  the  vandals. 

* * * 

The  forty-eighth  annual  report  of  Oakland  Cemetery,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  shows  a flourishing  financial  condition.  The 
receipts,  including  sale  of  lots,  flowers,  deposits  for  the  per- 
petual care  fund,  and  interest  on  that  fund  amounted  to 
$27,801.97,  $2,612.68  more  than  for  the  previous  year.  The 
asssociation  expended  $20,537.65  for  improvement  and  care, 
and  has  a balance  on  hand  of  $445.94.  W.  B.  Dean,  H.  P. 
Upham,  and  C.  P.  Noyes  were  re-elected  trustees.  The  per- 
petual care  fund  now  amounts  to  $103,702.80.  The  greenhouse 
sales  amounted  to  $5,248.75;  interment  fees,  $1,892;  sales  of 
lots  and  graves,  $1,285  1 pay  roll,  $14,283.26.  There  were  331 
interments  during  the  year,  making  a total  of  14,177. 

* * 

Mount  Royal  Cemetery,  Montreal,  Quebec,  is  erecting  a 
conservatory  chapel  and  crematory,  which  it  expects  to  have 
completed  soon.  The  chapel  is  fronted  by  a stone  porch 
of  Gothic  design,  divided  into  two  chambers  and  surmounted 
by  a cross.  The  roof  of  one  of  these  is  formed  of  open 
arches,  while  the  other  is  ceiled  over  and  divided  by  stucco 
work  into  panels.  The  greater  part  of  the  walls  are  of  glass, 
since  the  side  will  be  used  for  plants  and  flowers,  and  the 
center  reserved  for  funeral  services.  From  the  conservatory 
a short  passage  leads  to  the  crematory.  It  is  of  the  same  style 
of  architecture  as  the  rest  of  the  building,  the  roof  of  the 
passage  being  ceiled  and  paneled,  while  the  crematory  cham- 
ber has  open  vaulting.  The  furnaces  are  modeled  after  those 
successfully  in  use  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  can  consume  four 
bodies  at  a time. 

* * :k 

Hollywood  Cemetery,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  to  build  a new 
gateway,  chapel  and  office  building,  and  a superintendent’s 
lodge.  The  chapel  and  office  building  is  to  be  a single  story 
stone  structure,  50  feet  by  30,  surmounted  by.  a tower  con- 
taining a chime  of  bells.  The  floors  will  be  of  concrete  and 
tile  and  the  roof  will  be  spanned  with  concrete,  tiled  arches, 
making  the  building  as  near  fireproof  as  possible.  The  lodge 
will  be  of  stone,  40  by  30  feet,  and  a story  and  a half  high. 
The  buildings  are  to  be  connected  by  ornamental  fencing. 
Hollywood  consists  of  100  acres  of  land,  and  was  organized 
in  1899,  and  laid  out  on  thoroughly  modern  plans  prepared 
by  competent  landscape  architects.  All  lots  are  under  per- 
petual care,  and  the  planting  of  all  trees  and  shrubs  must  be 
done  by  the  association  according  to  the  plans  of  the  land- 
scape gardener.  * 

The  following  additions  and  improvements  to  cemeteries 
are  noted  this  month:  The  Supervisors’  Cemetery  Commit- 
tee, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  granted  permission  to  the  Pine  Hill 
Cemetery  Association  to  acquire  four  acres  of  additional 
territory  to  be  exempt  from  taxation.  * * Oak  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, Lebanon,  Ind.,  is  raising  money  to  purchase  additional 
territory,  and  make  needed  improvements  in  the  sprin^^ 

* * Greenwood  Cemetery,  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  has  added 

four  acres  which  is  now  being  laid  out.  * * A new  shelter 
house  and  reception  room  is  under  construction  at  Rockville, 


Conn.  * * ^ landscape  gardener  has  made  preliminary 

plans  for  extensive  improvements  in  the  cemetery  at  Mon- 
mouth, 111.  * * The  cemetery  at  Rangely,  Me.,  has  built 

a new  receiving  vault,  a new  iron  fence,  and  improved  walks 
and  drives.  * * Grove  Cemetery,  Belfast,  Me.,  has  com- 

pleted a new  iron  fence  with  three  arched  entrance  ways, 
having  a total  length  along  the  front  of  1,141  feet.  * * * 
Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  has  built  a new 
greenhouse,  18x100  feet,  and  made  an  addition  to  the  old 
one.  * * The  new  cemetery  at  Hiawatha,  Kas.,  has  built 

a drive  around  the  entire  territory,  and  is  laying  out  walks 
and  drives.  * * Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
is  building  a new  bridge  across  the  creek,  and  constructing  a 
new  roadway  to  traverse  the  cemetery.  * * Fairmount  Cem- 
etery, Denver,  Col.,  has  just  completed  an  artesian  well  at  a 
cost  of  $2,800,  and  is  to  expend  $10,000  in  further  improve- 
ments. A new  greenhouse  to  cost  $5,000  is  under  construc- 
tion. * * Fair  View  Cemetery,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  has  built 
a new  greenhouse  and  a chapel  and  receiving  vault.  The 
latter  is  finished  in  polished  marble  and  contains  forty-six 
catacombs.*  * Park  View  Cemetery,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is 
improving  the  property  acquired  by  them  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  will  build  a new  receiving  vault  in  the  spring.  * * 
The  new  Mount  Royal  Cemetery,  comprising  200  acres,  near 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  erecting  a receiving  vault  to  contain  150 
catacombs.  * * A triangular  tract  of  land  lying  between 

the  two  cemeteries  at  Oxford,  Conn.,  has  been  purchased,  and 
the  two  tracts  will  be  joined.  * * A new  receiving  tomb  is 
in  course  of  erection  at  Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

>1=  * * 

NEW  CEMETERB  S. 


The  Sacred  Heart  Society,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  has  bought 
land  in  Laconia  Highlands,  and  established  The  Sacred  Heart 
Cemetery.  * * The  Polish  Catholic  Church,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
has  purchased  ii  acres  of  land  for  $3,900,  and  is  now  laying 
it  out  as  a cemetery.  * * The  Board  of  Supervisors,  Gen- 
eseo,  N.  Y.,  have  approved  plans  for  a new  cemetery  at  the 
Livingston  county  home.  * * The  first  two  sections  of  the 
new  St.  James  Cemetery  at  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  have 
been  laid  out.  * * Engineers  have  surveyed  and  plotted  the 
new  cemetery  for  the  town  of  Southwick,  Mass.  Maple  trees 
have  been  planted  and  a new  iron  fence  contracted  for.  * * 
A new  Catholic  cemetery  has  been  established  at  Penfield, 
111.,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  John  F.  Purcell,  rector  of  St. 
Lawrence  church.  * * Business  men  of  Freeport,  111.,  have 
formed  the  Oakland  Cemetery  Association,  and  are  laying  out 
a lOO-acre  tract  of  farm  land,  and  building  a side-hill  receiv- 
ing vault.  Chas.  F.  Hildreth  is  secretary.  * * A new  Jew- 
ish cemetery  is  to  be  laid  out  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  I.  O.  A.  I., 
at  Brockton,  Mass.  The  site  is  at  Marshall’s  corner.  The 
purchase  money  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  grand  lodge,  and  the 
local  lodge  will  pay  for  fencing  and  gateways.  * * Bridge 
View  Cemetery  is  being  laid  out  at  Mt.  Jewett,  Pa.  About 
2,000  trees  are  to  be  planted  and  the  work  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  G.  H.  Lyon,  of  Ormsby,  Pa.  * * A cemetery  asso- 
ciation with  a capital  of  $5,000  has  been  formed  at  Winber, 
Pa.,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  a five-acre  cemetery.  * * 
The  city  council  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  is  to  ask  the  legislature  to 
allow  a bond  issue  of  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  a 
park  and  cemetery.  * * A new  cemetery  is  to  be  laid  out  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  after  plans  now  being  prepared  by  Frank 
H.  Nutter,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  * * Elm  Leaf  Cemetery, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  opened  Nov.  i,  1901,  has  had  119  inter- 
ments and  sold  43  lots  during  its  first  year.  * * The  city 
council  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  advertised  for  bids  offering  a 
tract  of  land  for  cemetery  purposes  not  less  than  300  acres  in 
area. 
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Park  and  Cemetery 

^ AND  = 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art-out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 

DISCUSSIONS  of  subjects  pertinent  to  these 
columns  by  persons  practically  acquainted  with 
them,  are  especially  desired. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  of  Parks,  Cemeteries, 
Horticultural,  Local  Improvement  and  similar 
societies  are  solicited. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  or  sketches  of  specimen 
trees,  new  and  little  known  trees  and  shrubs, 
landscape  effects,  entrances,  buildings,  etc.,  are 
solicited. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor, 

R,  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St,,  CHICAGO, 
Eastern  Office  ; 

1538  Am,Tract  Society  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Subscription  Sl.OO  a Year  in  Advance. 

Foreign  Subscription  S' 1.50. 

Pubiished  Monthly. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEME- 
tery  Superintendents;  President,  Frank  Eu 
rich,  “Woodward  Lawn”,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Vice-President,  H.  Wilson  Ross,  “Newton”, 
Newton  Center,  Mass;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, J.  H.  Morton,  “City  Cemeteries”,  Boston, 
Mass, 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1902. 


THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR 
Art  Association;  President,  E.  J.  Parker, 
Quincy,  111.;  Secretary,  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning, Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Treasurer,  O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago. 


Publisher's  Notes, 

Assn,  of  Am.  Cemetery  Supts. 

The  printing  of  the  report  of  the 
Pittsburg  convention  has  been  unavoid- 
ably delayed  by  reason  of  correspond- 
ence between  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  and  the  treasurer  relative  to 
the  extra  expense  involved  in  printing 
two  of  the  addresses.  The  reports  will 
be  sent  out  this  month  and  the  tabulated 
statistics  compiled  by  Mr.  Enrich  will 
be  issued  separately  and  be  mailed  in 
January,  1902. 

H.  Wilson  Ross,  Secy. 


The  twelfth  annual  Shaw  banquet  giv- 
en by  ihe  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  to 
Gardeners,  Florists  and  Nurserymen, 
was  held  at  the  Mercantile  Club,  St. 
Louis,  December  7,  1901.  The  princi- 
pal subject  of  discussion  was  Street 
Planting. 

Ihe  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  De- 
cember 4,  5 and  6,  at  Lancaster,  O. 
.Among  the  papers  read  were  the  follow- 
ing: "How  Shall  We  Combat  the  Cod- 
dling Moth?’’  and  "The  Timber  Trees 
of  Ohio,”  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby,  and 
"Civic  Improvement,”  by  Mathew 
Crawford. 

The  Iowa  Park  and  Forestry  Associ- 
ation held  its  first  annual  meeting  at 
Des  Moines,  la.,  December  10,  at  which 
interesting  papers  were  read.  The 
following  officers  were  elected : Presi- 
dent, T.  H.  MacBride.  State  Univer- 


sity, Iowa  City:  Vice-President,  Wes- 
ley Greene,  Davenport:  Secretary,  L. 
H.  Pamniel,  Ames;  Treasurer,  Silas 
Wilson,  -Atlantic.  The  objects  of  the 
association  are:  to  create  an  interest  in 
and  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
parks,  the  beautifying  of  our  cities  and 
cemeteries,  the  i)lanting  of  trees  in 
country  homes  for  aesthetic  purposes 
as  well  as  to  sujiply  timber  for  com- 
merce, tlie  proper  utilization  of  our  re- 
maining timber,  and  to  assist  in  the  in- 
auguration of  rational  forestry  methods. 

-At  a recent  monthly  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society  at  Or- 
ange. N.  J..  a loan  exhibition  of  land- 
scape engravings  was  held  embracing 
examples  of  the  work  of  nearly  all  of 
English  school  of  engravers  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  new  Horticultural  Hall  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultu- 
ral Society  in  November.  The  e.xercises 
included  speeches  by  representatives  of 
the  State  and  Federal  governments  and 
officers  of  the  Society.  The  Massachu- 
setts society  was  chartered  in  1829,  and 
the  history  of  its  organization  and  work 
formed  the  subject  of  an  interesting  ad- 
dress by  General  Francis  H.  -Appleton, 
one  of  its  former  presidents. 

Major  Richard  B.  Hill,  who  has  for 
the  past  six  years  been  superintendent 
of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Fredericks- 
burg. Va.,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Alound  City,  111. 
Capt.  Dillard,  who  has  been  in  charge 
at  Mound  City,  will  succeed  Maj.  Hill. 


Obituary. 

Mr.  William  Gray  Storrs,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  of  the  Storrs 
& Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio,  died 
at  his  home  in  that  city  October  22,  as 
the  result  of  a strain  received  from  lift- 
ing. He  was  born  in  Lapier,  N.  Ah.  in 
1840.  and  came  to  Painesville  in  1854, 
where  his  father  founded  the  well- 
known  Storrs  & Harrison  Nursery.  He 
served  with  credit  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  in 
many  of  the  important  engagements  of 
that  conflict. 

His  early  education  was  received  in 
Painesville,  and  he  was  from  his  youth 
associated  with  the  building  up  of  the 
firm  which  bears  his  name.  He  was 
widely  known  as  one  of  the  foremost 
nurserymen  in  the  country,  and  highly 
esteemed  as  a citizen  of  Ohio. 


^ BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC,  RECEIVED.  ) 

The  Relation  of  Sparrows  to  -Agricul- 
ture, by  Sylvester  1),  Judd,  Ph.  D..  -As- 
sistant, Biological  Survey.  Bulletin  No. 
15.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1901.  I'he 
sparrow,  as  a notorious  seed-eater,  has 
long  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion, and  it  is  the  object  of  this  report 
to  determine  the  precise  nature  of  his 
food  and  its  effect  on  agriculture  and 
plant  life.  It  is  based  on  extended  field 
observations  and  laboratory  examina- 
tions of  the  stomachs  of  4.273  sparrows. 
The  tendency  of  Dr.  Judd’s  investiga- 
tions is  to  dissipate  the  popular  impres- 
sion that  all  sparrows  are  dangerous  to 
vegetable  life  by  showing  that  the  native 
species  feed  on  seeds  of  no-xious  weeds, 
and  are  of  great  value  as  weed  destroy- 
ers. It  is  the  English  sparrow,  alone, 
the  writer  holds,  who  is  an  enemy  to 
plant  life,  while  more  than  27  varieties 
of  the  American  sparrow  are  to  be 
characterized  as  valuable  allies  of  the 
farmer  and  the  planter.  The  report  is 
thorough  and  is  emhellished  with  many 
illustrations  and  diagrams  showing  the 
character  of  the  food  .and  tJie  propor- 
tions of  different  articles  consumed  by 
various  types  of  sparrows.  As  a prac- 
tical investigation  of  a practical  ques- 
tion it  is  of  much  value  to  those  who 
want  to  know  the  status  of  the  sparrow. 

Practical  Forestry  in  the  South  ern 
-Appalachians,  by  Overton  \V.  Price,  Di- 
vision of  Forestry;  a reprint  from  the 
A ear  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  1900.  The  bill  to  come  be- 
fore the  present  congress  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a forest  reserve  of  about 
2.000,000  acres  in  this  territory  makes 
this  report  of  timely  interest.  -A  gen- 
eral description  of  the  region,  its  forest 
types,  the  different  systems  of  lumber- 
ing, the  forest  fires,  and  suggestions  for 
management,  are  the  different  divisions 
of  the  discussion,  which  takes  as  its 
text  the  need  and  value  of  .systematic 
and  conservative  forest  management. 
Excellent  half-tone  illustrations. 


FERN  LITERATURE.  All  who  enjo^’  read- 

ferns  should  have  the  FERN  BULLETIN 

journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunt'4, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing’  lor  the  beginner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris. 
Sample  Free.  Three  Numbers,  our  selection,  15c 

Address,  Fern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CROP  FLOWER  SEEDS 


W.  C.  BECKERT, 


For  Early  Sowing 

VERBENA,  PETUNIA,  CYCLAMEN,  SALVI 
- STOCKS.  ETC. 

on  Application. 

ALLEGHENY.  PA 


W^T€R0RO0F  C»A¥t  AMO 
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FREDERICK  EHRENBERG, 

Xan&scapc  2lrcbitect  anb  . . . 
practical  Xanbscape  ©arbcncr 

60  East  135  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Plans  for  Cemeteries.  Parks  and  City  Gardens 
Land  and  Planting^  Schemes,  Topographical 
Drawings.  Consultation,  also  by  letter.  High- 
est References. 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

All  who  en  joy  reading-  about  the 
curious  and  iiiterestiiitr  traits  of 
our  native  wild  flowers  and  ferns, 
should  have  the  new  monthly 
journal  of  popular  botany, 

THE  AMERICAN  BOTANIST 

It  is  edited  solely  for  the  plant 
lover  and  contains  no  technical 
matter.  Common  names  are  used 
whenever  possible,  and  all  the 
articles  are  selected  with  a view 
to  their  value  to  the  general 
reader.  Send  a 2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  tell  your  friends 
about  it.  Address, 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK. 
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CEMETERY 


SEND  US  A 
ROUGH  SKETCH 
OF  WHAT  YOU 
WANT,  AND  WE 
WILL  SUBMIT 
DESIGNS. 


rz 


N 


CES 


WE  CARRY  IN 
STOCK  HUNDREDS 
OF  DESIGNS,  AND 
OUR  PRICES 
WILL  ALWAYS 
BE  FOUND  RIGHT. 


Send  for  Catalogue  covering  our  line  of  Fences.  The  largest  assortment  carried  by  any  house  in  the  world. 

THE  LUDLO\A/-S/VYLOR  lA/IRE  CO.,  SX.  LOUIS,  TWO. 
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DeviceMNever 
Drops  a Casket 

Write  for  Our  New 
Catalog 
It’s  Free 


FOLDING  . 

DEVICE 

WORKS, 

OVID,  MICH. 
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INTERESTING 

HORTICUETURAE 

FACTS 

roRTHc  Nature  Lover  or 
Garden  Owner 


N 


Concise,  crisp,  entertaining  articles  of 
interest  to  every  garden  owner,  every 
loverof  horticulture  or  nature  —Meebaas’ 
Monthly  is  full  of  them.  Not  too  techni- 
cal, not  dull;  but  bright,  valuable,  prac- 
tical and  instructive  to  the  amateur  as 
well  as  the  expert. 

Well  edited  and  finely  illustrated.  It 
tells  how  to  secure  prettier  and  more 
attractive  grounds,  gives  principles  mak- 
ing success  certain  in  landscape  or  horti- 
cultural work.  All  subjects  are  treated  in 
a masterly  manner,  and  in  a fascinating 
style  well  calculated  to  create  a greater 
love  for  nature  and  her  beauties.  It  is 
full  of  flower  lore. 


The  Magnificent  of  a native  flower  or  fern 
r I ■■•H  Plato  given  in  each  issue,  and  the 
coioreg  riaie..,  accompanying  descriptive 

chapter,  is  a special  feature 

alone  well  worth  the  subscription  price  of 
$2.00  per  year  Send  $1.00  for  six  months’  trial, 
or  20c.  for  specimen  copy.  No  free  samples. 

If  you  are  interested  in  hardy  trees  or 
plants,  send  10c.  for  pretty  book  full  of  help- 
ful hints  and  useful  suggestions.  It’s  free 
with  every  subscription. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  Publishers 


V 


Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


✓ 


JAMES  MACPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


HITCHINQS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ai  A 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 

The  hig-hest  awards  received  at  the  World’s  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
codstruction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

233  MERCER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamentai  Trees. 

Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses.  44  Greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Everblooming  Roses,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Etc.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  48  Years.  1000  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


HOBSON^S  STANDARD  HORSE  CARTS. 

In  every  way  superior  to  and  cheaper  than  wheel-wright  work.  Best 
quality  thoroughly  seasoned  material.  Warranted.  Twelve  styles.  Two 
and  four-wheel.  Wide  and  narrow  tires,  steel  axles.  Low  rate  of  freight 
from  our  works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all  points.  For  years  acknowledged  by 
users  to  have  no  equal.  Adopted  by  farmers,  contractors,  miners,  gard- 
eners, cemetery  authorities,  etc.,  whetever  the  best  is  wanted. 

Manufactured  by 

XXOlBSOlXr  cfc  o<3. 

Office:  INo.  1<5  State  Street,  NEVA/  YOFiK. 


This  cut  represents  the  Device  reduced  to 
its  smallest  and  extended  to  its  largest  size. 
79x20  inches  and  90x34  inches.  Any  size  de- 
sired obtainable  between  these  extremes. 


THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE 


The  above  illustration  shows  a double  burial  at  which  a large  burglar  proof  vault  and  a 3 ft.,  6 in 
coffin  were  lowered  simultaneously.  Either  device  could  have  been  used  for  either  case. 


Office  of  THE  ERIE  ST.  CEMETERY 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  17,  1901. 

THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE  CO.,  City. 

Gentlemen: — I can  now  readily  see  the  great  advantage  your  device  has  over  others, 
especially  your  ability  to  change  the  width.  In  using  five  of  your  devices  for  lowering  the  five  bodies, 
victims  of  the  fire  which  occured  on  Lake  Erie  on  Aug.  14th  (the  burning  of  the  water  works  crib)  we 
were  compelled  to  reduce  the  opening  of  each  device  to  24  in.,  there  being  but  30  in.  width  allotted  to 
each  grave.  They  were  laid  side  by  side  in  one  grave,  and  the  bodies  lowered  simultaneously,  which 
was  a complete  success,  and  no  other  device  on  the  market  could  have  been  used  under  the  circum- 
stances. You  certainly  have  made  a success  of  your  lowering  device. 

Respectfully  yours, 

FRED  WIDLITZKI, 

Supt.  Erie  St.  Cemetery 


We  solicit  an  opportunity  to  send  devices  to  responsible  parties  on  approval. 

The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co. 

CLEVELAND,' OHIO. 
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Advertisements^  limited  to  five  lines^  will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertiofi.,  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
fany  order. 


Wanted:  To  furnish  and  execute 
Plans  for  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Summer 
Resorts,  etc.,  by  F.  A.  Haenselnian, 
Landscape  and  Hydraulic  Engineer, 
Florist  and  Practical  Landscape  Gar- 
dener, Sl7  31st  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Wanted  position  as  cemetery  super- 
intendent; have  had  several  years’  ex- 
perience. Now  in  charge  of  an  incor- 
porated cemetery;  satisfactory  refer- 
ences. Member  Am.  Cemetery  Supts. 
Assn.  Address  Manrod,  care  Park 
and  Cemetery. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

C0NSUI.TING,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water- works.  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
correspondence  solicited. 


and  iron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  60  Designs. 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  Boxo  lOg  Muncle, 


Anyone  sending  a sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  I.argest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year:  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  P St„  Washington,  D.  C. 


Halt  Enough  Water... 


Is  quite  enough  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  handsome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 


RIDER  OR  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  PUMPS 


Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  building  of  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 


Catalogue  “P”  on  application 
to  nearest  store. 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  GO. 


20  Cortlandt  St,,  New  York,  40  Dearborn  St,,  Chicago. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  692  Craig  St,,  Montreal,  P.  Q, 
22A  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S,  W,  Tcnientc^Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Speciul  Attention  giyrn  to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  manufacturers 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  GO.  Bangor,  Penn. 


Artistic  Memorials 


IN 

GRANITE  AND  BRONZE 

FOR 

Cemeteries,  Varks 
and  'Public  Grounds. 


HARRISON 

GRANITE 

CO.,  Works;  Parre,  Vt. 


Office:  42  East  23rd  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Designs  and  Estimates  Submitted 
for  Recefbing  Vaults. 


Public  and  PrChate  cMonuments 
and  Mausoleums  Erected  in  Any 
Part  of  the  United  States. 


The  cui  illustrates  the  monument  erected  in 
Keiisico  Cemetery,  N.  Y..  for  the  Church  of  the 
Transfigruratton.  known  as  ‘‘The  Tittle  Church 
around  the  Corner.” 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-Office  as  Second  Class  Afatter. 

Vol.  XI,  No.  11. 

CHICAGO,  JANUARY,  1902. 

) $1.00  Per  Year. 

Subscription^  Per  Copy. 

T^ees 

Fruit  T reeSf  Small  FrultSi  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Hardy  Roses,  Hardy  Plants, 
Climbers,  etc-,  inciudinc  the  New  Hardy  Yel- 
low Rose,  Golden  Sun  {SoitH  d'Or)  and 
beautiful  New  Cut  leaved  Elder. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  (Edition  1901)  with  colored 
illustration  of  the  new  Rose  and  Elder  on  request. 

Ellwanger  & Barry 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries^  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
Established  over  CO  years.  Mention  this  publication. 


r 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

CoNSui,TiNG,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

FREDERICK  EHRENBER6, 

Xan&scape  lErcbltcct  anb  . . . 
Ipractfcal  Xanbscape  ©arbcner 

60  East  136  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
Plans  for  Ceimeteries,  Parks  and  City  Gardens 
Land  and  Plantlng^  Schemes,  Topographical 
Drawings.  Consultation,  also  hy  letter.  High- 
est References. 

FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

When  you  can’t  get  what  you 
want  anywhere  else,  send  here 
— w§  will  send  it  to  you. 

“If  its  used  In  Horticulture,  we  have  it.” 
Dunne  (SL  Co.  64  West  80th  St. 
Phone  Call  1700  Madison  Sq.  NEW  YOKR 


NORWAY  mARLES 

3 TO  4 INCHES  CALIPER.  14  TO  15  FEET  IN  HEIGHT. 

We  have  a fine  block  of  2,000  trees  that  have  been  grown  6 feet  apart,  perfect  specimens 
with  good  heads  and  perfectly  straight  trunks.  WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  PROP. 
ANDORRA  NURSERIES.  CHESTNUT  HILL.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES 
AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  a: 


Seedlings  and  Transplanted  Native 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Suitable  for 
Setting  in  Nursery  Rows. 

Large  and  well  developed  stock  for  Permanent  Planting.  SHADE 
TREES  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Healthy  and  well  rooted. 
STRONG  FIELD  GROWN  CLUMPS  OP  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

STOCK  FOR  PARKS,  CEflETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES  A SPECIALTY. 

Send  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  Contains  Prices 
of  Large  and  Small  Trees,  and  for  Stock  in  Quantities. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS, 


Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shrubs — Shade  Trees — Roses 

In  a very  complete  assortment.  PRIVET — -one,  two  and  three  year.  Ask  for 

Catalogue. 

tllRAM  T.  JONES, 

Union  County  Nurseries,  Ellizeloeth,  New  Jersey. 

FORESTTREESiSHRUBBERY 

Norway,  Sugar,  Sycamore,  Silver  Leaf,  and  other  Maples,  from  1 to  4 inches  in  diameter;  very  fine 
trees.  Also,  Elms,  Tulips,  Birch,  Mt.  Ash,  Oriental  Plane,  Poplars,  etc.,  of  all  sizes.  Shrubbery, 
2 to  4 feet,  hy  the  acre.  100,000  California  Privet,  2 to  4 feet,  very  fine.  10,000  Oct.  Purple  Plum 
trees,  2 to  3 years  old.  Also,  a full  assortment  of  other  nursery  stock.  We  can  fill  all  orders, 
large  or  small.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Address,  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec,- 
ialty.  Catalogues  on  application,  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM,  H.  MOON  CO.,  ^ ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


LARGE  STOCK 

ORNAMENTAL 

TREES 

Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

SEND  FOB  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


MOUNT  AIRY  NURSERIES. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Japan  Maples, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc.,  suitable  for 
PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 

THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 


EARNSHAW  & PUNSHON, 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineers, 

Southwest  Cor.  Fifth  and  Kacc  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

# 

"pHIRTY=FIVE  YEARS  of  study,  travel  and  experience  in  the  profession  enables  us  to 
* guarantee  that  our  Modern  plans  for  laying  out  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  the  Subdivision 
of  Estates  will  insure  the  best  artistic  effects  and  financial  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
involve  the  least  expense  in  development  and  maintenance. 

PERSONAL  INSPECTION  AND  ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROPERTIES  WILL 

BE  PROMPTLY  GIVEN  AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES. 


CEMETERY 


SEND  us  A 
ROUGH  SKETCH 
OF  WHAT  YOU 
WANT,  AND  WE 
WILL  SUBMIT 
DESIGNS. 


FENCES 


WE  CARRY  IN 
STOCK  HUNDREDS 
OF  DESIGNS,  AND 
OUR  PRICES 
WILL  ALWAYS 
BE  FOUND  RIGHT. 


Send  for  Catalogue  covering  our  line  of  Fences.  The  largest  assortment  carried  by  any  house  in  the  world. 

THE  H_JDLO\A/-S/\YLOFi  \A/IFiE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  /VVO. 


SAFER  THAN  PALL  BEARERS 
THE  WELLMAN 

Casket  Lowering  Device 

This  is  the  only  adjustable,  separable  and 
the  handsomest  Device  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Adjustable  to  any  size  grave.  Will 
raise  a casket  as  well  as  lower  it.  It  is  sep- 
arable and  compact.  Carried  in  2 canvas 
sacks  as  shown  in  cut  by  the  man  at  the 
right  side  of  the  man  operating  the  device. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  JOBBERS  Send  for  Booklet 


Ill 


PARK  AND  CEME-TERYc 


The 


ING1 


We  have  been  the  original  4 
introducers  of  more  varieties^ 
of  squash  than  all  our  brother  seed  men 
combined,  Here's  a partiallist : 

Hubbard,  Marblehead,  Victor,  Warren^ 
Butman,  Chestnutand  Golden  Bronze.  ^ 
Our  annual  catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
riowerseed  sentl>ee. 

If  you  want  the  purest 
grass  seed  sold  iu  the 

i.J.H. GREGORY 
& SON, 

JI  Marblehead, 

Mass. 


The  Boss 
Mole  and 
Gopher  Trap 


The  'bery  best  Trap 
ever  de'btsed  for 
successfully  catch- 
in  g Mo  le  s and 
Gophers  : : : : 

Full  directions  accom- 
pany each  Trap. 

By  mail,  charges  pre- 
paid, 30  cts,  each, 
#3.50  per  ten. 

S.  L.  WATKINS 

Grizzly  Flats,  Cal 


tibscribers  to 

PARK  and  CEMETERY 

Can  assist  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  this 
Journal  by  placing 
their  orders  for  sup- 
plies with  firms  who 
advertise  in  these 
columns. 


B beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Park  and  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  Landscape  Engineers  and  others 
interested  in  the  planting  of  high-class  ornamentals,  to 
our  very  complete  assortment  of  shrubs,  trees,  roses, 
perennials,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  set  forth  in  full  descrip- 
tive catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

Estimates  Furnished,  Continental  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N,  Y, 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 

ALL  OKOEKS  FILLED  PKOMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WOBK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock. 

Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR,  PENN. 


Enclosed  find  draft 
fo  balance  account. 
We  used  the  device  the 
first  time  yesterday, 
ind  are  more  than 
pleased  with  it.  If  it 
ost  twice  what  it  does 
we  should  buy  it. 
Woodbury  & Lesure, 
Winchester,  N.  H. 


For  Prices  and  Terms,  address  THE  XTI^IOKT  OO.  UNION  CITY,  MICH. 


PATENTED  NOV.  12.  1901 


With  this  device  a 
grave  can  be  excavated 
ill  the  loosest  earth  or 
sand  and  hetiveen  other 
graves  without  the  least 
danger  of  caving,  no 
matter  how  long  kept 
open. 

There  are  nearly  200 
of  the  Devices  in  use, 
and  all  giving  universal 
satisfaction. 


Some  of  the  Ceme- 
teries where  the  Union 
Curbing-  Device  is  now 
n use:  Akron,  Ohio, 
Chicago,  111.,  Boston, 
Mass., Galveston, Tex. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.,  Cold- 
ivater,  Mich.,  Sidney, 
O.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Cani- 
len,N.  J.,  Brunswick, 
Me.,  Kingston.  Ont., 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


1 have  used  your  Curbing  Device  in  my  work  tor  tue  Usi  ,u.ec  m..ii.ns.  I believe  the  Device 
has  more  than  paid  for  its  cost  in  time  saved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  and  anxiety  it  has 
relieved  us  of.  A.  E.  Slone,  Supt.  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Ironton,  O. 

We  have  given  your  Curbing  Device  a thorough  trial,  and  are  well  pleased  with  it. 

F.  Sheard,  Supt.  Riverside  Cemetery,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I The  National  Junior  Lowering  Device 


This  is  the  latest  im- 
proved Caskei  Lovoer- 
ing  device,  conceded  to 
be  the  best  invented. 

It  is  adjustable  and 
folds  into  a small  space- 
It  is  safe  and  sure. 


COLDWATER. 


The  National  Rurial  Device  Go. 


MICHIGAN 


(Tber  3,000  " NA  TIONALS  " sold  and  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England. 

The  “NATIONAL" 
is  endorsed  by  cemetery 
officials  : 

Send 
for 

Catalogue 


IV 


Pi\RK  A.ND  CEMETERY 


Manlove  Automatic  Drive  Gate. 


PERFECT  in  Action,  Appearance  and  Material. 
Saves  time,  annoyance  and  accidents.  Gives 
neat,  up-to-dato  appearance  to  driveway.  Iron 
arches  and  alluminum  lettering  furnishod.  Send  for 
our  illustrated  catalog. 

MANLOVE  GATE  CO., 

Milton,  Indiana. 


GREER’S  Garden  Calendar  for  1902 

Larger  and  handsomer  than  ever,  208  pages,  4 colored  plates,  and  bound  in  beautifully  litho- 
graphed and  embossed  covers.  Tells  of  the  most  reliable  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  and  offers 
the  largest  and  most  complete  collection  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants  in  this  country.  Send  10  cts. 
for  catalogue,  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  your  first  order. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STEAM  ROLLERS 
for  PARKS  and  | CEMETERIES 


Send 

for 

Catalogue 


Stone 

Crushers 
0 Horse 
Rollers 


Jul  ian  SchollOCo.  126  Libcrt.ySt.N.Y 


INTERESTING 

HORTICUETURAL 

FACTS 

FOR  THE  Nature  Lover  or 
Garden  Owner 


Concise,  crisp,  entertaining  articles  of 
interest  to  every  garden  owner,  every 
lover  of  horticulture  or  nature— Meehans’ 
Monthly  is  full  of  them.  Not  too  techni- 
cal, not  dull;  but  bright,  valuable,  prac- 
tical and  instructive  to  the  amateur  as 
well  as  the  expert. 

Well  edited  and  finely  illustrated.  It 
tells  how  to  secure  prettier  and  more 
attractive  grounds,  gives  principles  mak- 
ing success  certain  in  landscape  or  horti- 
cultural work.  All  subjects  are  treated  in 
a masterly  manner,  and  in  a fascinating 
style  well  calculated  to  create  a greater 
love  for  nature  and  her  beauties.  It  is 
full  of  flower  lore. 

The  Magnificent  of  a native  flower  or  fe-n  _ 
j given  in  each  issue,  aii'l  th.*  .1 

Colored  Plate...  accompanying  descrip  ive 
chapter,  is  a special  feature 
alone  well  worth  the  subscription  price  of 
$2.00  per  year  Send  $1.00  for  six  months’  trial, 
or  20c.  for  specimen  copy.  No  free  samples. 

If  you  are  interested  in  hardy  trees  or 
plants,  send  10c.  for  pretty  book  full  of  help- 
ful hints  and  useful  suggestions.  It’s  free 
with  every  subscription. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS.  Publishers 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FEKN  LITEKATUKE.  All  who  enjoy  read- 
ing about  our  native  pCHM  Dill  | FTINI 
ferns  should  have  the  TCKIN  DULLCIIl^ 
The  only  journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  ou  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing  ior  the  beginner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris. 
Sample  Free.  Three  Numbers,  our  selection,  ISc 

Address,  Fern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


t PARK  AND  CEMETERY,  t 

The  only  paper  of  its  class  ^ 
^ One  Year^.'.'.'^One  Dollar  ^ 


Our  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Trees,  Etc., 

advertise  themselves.  The  best  always  oheapcHt*  Try  us,  our 

floods  and  prices  will  please  you.  VVe  have  hundreds  of  car 
oads  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Roacm.  Plants,  etc.  We  send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds,  Rulbs, 
Plants,  Koses,  8inall  Trees,  ete..  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  by  express  or  fjeijilit.  tMir  I'utalogne,  an 
elegant  book,  magazine  size,  jirofusely  illustrated,  tells  it  all, 
fVee.  Send  for  it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a little 
muney.  48  years.  44  greenhouses.  lOOU  acres. 


THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO,,  Box  66,  Painesville,  O. 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding  ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 

You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular. 


DURFEE  TENT  MFG.  CO. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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H01iTICULTU%iL  In  the  recent  annual  meetings 

SOCIETIES.  of  the  State  Horticultural  So- 


cieties which  have  come  to  our  notice  much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  subject  of  outdoor  improve- 
ment, in  some  instances  long  sessions  with  a varied 
program  being  devoted  to  the  important  question,  with 
papers  from  prominent  authorities.  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State  Society,  held  in  Min- 
neapolis, a varied  and  most  instructive  program  was 
carried  out,  in  which  papers  and  discussions  of  a most 
practical  character  were  presented.  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Society,  held  in  Fenn- 
ville,  Mich.,  a session  was  given  to  improvement  work, 
in  this  case  being  more  particularly  confined  to  for- 
estry reservations,  a feature  of  Michigan  economy  of 
large  immediate  importance.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
province  of  horticultural  societies  to  take  the  leading 
part  in  the  outdoor  improvement  of  the  homes  of  the 
rural  districts,  which,  strange  to  say,  offer  the  larger 
field  for  missionary  work  in  this  line.  In  both  the 
village  and  the  country,  outdoor  art  is  in  great  meas- 
ure practically  unknown,  for  the  utilitarian  has  been 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  and  it  is  so  deeply  rooted  that 
at  best  it  will  need  thoroughly  practical  education  and 


example  to  effect  a change  so  radical.  The  horticul- 
tural societies  have  a great  work  before  them  in  bring- 
ing to  the  understanding  of  their  members  and  con- 
stituencies the  advantages,  ethical  and  physical,  of 
beautiful  home  surroundings. 

CIVIC  There  are  so  many  opportunities 

SCULPTURE.  now  offering  and  opening  up  for 
public  monuments  that  it  is  earnestly  hoped  the  rapidly 
growing  sentiment  in  the  interests  of  civic  beauty  will 
insist  on  their  being  artistic  and  worthy  both  of  the 
subject  and  the  site  selected.  Such  considerations  will 
involve  a true  economy  after  all,  for  take  any  one 
of  our  larger  cities  for  an  example  and  examine  and 
judge  how  many  and  which  of  its  public  statues  and 
monuments  will  pass  muster  under  the  decree  of  cur- 
rent knowledge  and  good  taste.  How  many  of  the 
many  so-called  works  of  art  which  were  intended  to 
adorn  the  streets  and  public  places  of  Chicago  will 
bear  comparison  with  St.  Gaudens’  Lincoln?  This  of 
itself  suggests  that  a wise  method  of  awarding  com- 
missions for  works  of  art  must  be  adopted  and  the 
broader  view  of  competency  for  a prior  work  consid- 
ered rather  than  expediency.  We  have  a number  of 
great  sculptors  in  the  country  equal  to  the  most  im- 
portant of  proposed  works,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  future  of  memorial  art  is  fraught 
with  abundant  promise  for  beautiful  and  enduring 
sculpture,  provided  wisdom  is  at  the  business  helm. 

WORK  OF  THE  Ir  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 

WOMEN'S  CLUES.  women’s  clubs  throughout  the 
country  are  giving  more  attention  this  year  than 
ever  before  to  fostering  the  interests  of  village  im- 
provement work.  And  it  is  not  confined  to  the  smaller 
places,  either.  Woman,  while  ideal  in  many  senses  in 
her  character  and  disposition,  possesses  a practical 
tendency,  which  when  directed  in  channels  for  the 
public  good,  is  fruitful  beyond  measure,  and  the  in- 
fluences already  exerted  in  the  line  of  improvement 
work  promise  an  era  of  practical  w'ork  of  wide  utility. 
In  several  states  the  “Federation,”  through  one  of  its 
officers,  conducts  a department  in  the  local  paper,  in 
which  is  recorded  much  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  improvement  societies  and  the 
practical  work  they  conduct.  There  is  no  better  or 
more  far-reaching  educational  force  than  is  embodied 
in  the  progressive  Women’s  Club.  Its  work,  discus- 
sions and  efforts  attract  the  interest  and  generally  the 
sympathy  of  the  contributing  community,  and  in  a 
general  sense  there  is  so  much  in  improvement  that 
particularly  belongs  to  the  activities  of  woman  that  her 
active  participation  is  a guarantee  that  both  in  educa- 
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tion  and  practice  this  twentieth  century  sentiment  will 
crystallize  into  permanent  effects. 

HARRISBURG,  There  has  recently  come  to  hand 
the  Report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  subscribers  to  a fund  for  in- 
vestigating the  question  of  Municipal  Improvements 
for  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  a pamphlet  of  some 
130  pages  with  maps  and  illustrations,  which  is  worthy 
of  particular  approbation,  as  answering  in  a very 
practical  manner  the  question  of  “How  shall  we  begin 
the  work  of  Municipal  Improvement.”  The  thinking 
citizens  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  had  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  for  an  important  and  growing  city  certain  con- 
ditions were  not  in  accord  with  twentieth  century  re- 
quirements, and  a campaign  was  inaugtirated  to  secure 
subscriptions  to  a fund.  An  amount  of  over  $5,000 
was  obtained  and  at  a meeting  of  the  subscribers  the 
matter  was  discussed  and  an  executive  committee  ap- 
pointed to  employ  the  services  of  experts  and  disburse 
the  money  to  advantage  for  the  object  sought.  The 
executive  committee  decided  that  there  were  three 
classes  of  subjects  demanding  attention;  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Water  System  and  Sewerage;  the  Im- 
provement and  Extension  of  Public  Parks,  and  the 
Improvement  of  Streets.  The  experts  engaged  to  re- 
port upon  these  matters  were  respectively:  James  H. 
Fuertes,  C.  E.,  New  York;  Warren  H.  Manning, 
Landscape  architect,  Boston,  and  M.  R.  Sherrerd, 
Newark,  N.  J.  The  results  of  the  committee’s  work 
are  three  elaborate  and  practical  reports,  based  upon 
expert  investigation  and  study,  and  presented  in  such 
detail  that  the  scope  of  the  discussions  and  the  plans 
of  improvement  recommended  will  be  understood  by 
any  one  giving  the  subject  attention.  Furthermore, 
these  reports  reduce  the  questions  to  practical  possi- 
bilities, and  ready  for  the  next  steps  of  the  progressive 
community.  Such  methods  may  be  pursued  to  advan- 
tage by  any  community,  great  or  small. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  BILLBOARD  CAMPAIGN, 

The  efforts  of  the  reformers  of  that  most  atrocious 
blot  upon  our  civic  and  landscape  development — the 
advertising  billboard — are  happily  becoming  apparent 
in  many  sections  of  the  country.  Wherever  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  billboard  nuisance  has  obtained  and 
an  earnest  determination  has  arisen,  based  upon  such 
appreciation,  to  abate  the  evil,  success  has  attended 
persistent  effort.  The  arguments  against  the  misuse 
of  our  streets  and  boulevards  in  the  interests  of  trade 
are  so  forcible  and  irrefutable,  from  the  standpoint 
of  twentieth  century  civilization,  that  whenever  the 
question  comes  to  a test,  in  spite  of  corporate  and 
financial  bias,  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  reformer. 
On  this  very  important  question  the  following  will  be 
of  interest: 


Drafts  of  ordinances  have  been  prepared  for  the 
common  council  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  permitting  the 
use  of  electrically-lighted  business  signs  to  project  into 
the  street,  but  limiting  the  dimensions  and  placing  the 
control  and  discretion  concerning  such  signs  in  the 
hands  of  the  street  commissioners. 

The  Philadelphia  Item,  in  a very  suggestively  illus- 
trated article,  draws  attention  to  the  repeated  violation 
of  new  and  progressive  laws.  It  says  that  billboards 
are  a menace  to  life,  health  and  property  value,  and 
that  from  every  point  of  view  billboards  are  object- 
ionable. Mrs.  John  Harrison,  an  exclusive  society 
leader,  has  come  out  boldly  and  demands  that  the  city 
be  saved  from  such  disfigurement. 

The  Detroit,  Mich.,  Tribune,  blames  the  prosecuting 
attorney  and  the  police  for  failing  to  enforce  an  ade- 
quate law  against  the  indecent  theatrical  and  other 
posters  of  questionable  character.  It  might  go  much 
further  and  aid  in  the  good  cause  with  more  editorial 
vehemence  we  think. 

The  Borough  of  Edgewood,  Pa.,  has  enacted  an  or- 
dinance prohibiting  any  advertising  whatever  upon 
the  highways  of  the  borough,  imposing  penalties  and 
repealing  previous  ordinances. 

The  Buffalo  News  is  spurring  the  new  corporation 
counsel,  formerly  attorney  for  the  billboard  company, 
to  prosecute  as  vigorous  a campaign  against  the  bill- 
hoard  as  the  public  attorney,  as  he  did  in  favor  of  the 
billboard,  while  attorney  for  the  corporation.  Verily 
a legal  education  has  wonderful  power  in  creating  two 
consciences  in  man. 

The  Seattle,  Wash.,  Times,  has  taken  up  the  crusade 
and  in  a graphically  illustrated  article  shows  up  the 
billboard  in  all  its  hideous  disfigurement  of  the  streets 
of  that  city.  The  council  has,  however,  already  taken 
some  action  towards  abating  the  nuisance  by  raising 
the  license  fee,  and  is  being  ardently  urged  to  take 
further  and  more  prohibitory  measures. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  moving  to  abolish  the  bill- 
board. The  billboard  in  such  a locality  is  little  short 
of  criminal. 

The  Portland,  Me.,  Telegram,  says  the  unsightly 
billboards  about  town  are  an  eyesore  and  reflect  no 
credit  upon  the  city. 

The  Chief  of  Police  of  Chicago  has  ordered  patrol- 
men to  report  the  erection  of  all  new  billboards,  and 
the  Building  Commissioner  is  determined  to  issue  per- 
mits as  sparingly  as  possible  and  strictly  under  the 
terms  of  the  ordinance. 

The  C.,  B.  & Q.  Railway  has  issued  orders  to  all 
station  agents  to  tear  from  the  walls  of  stations  all 
orders,  circulars,  hangers,  posters,  etc.,  which  here- 
after will  be  neatly  framed.  “Post  no  Bills”  will  be 
the  regulation  concerning  all  advertising  matter,  and 
rigid  rules  are  to  be  enforced  for  cleanliness  and  sight- 
liness. 
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N 1892,  an  Englishman  writing 
about  sun  dials,  began  by  be- 
moaning the  fact  that  sun 
dials  would  soon  be  a thing 
completely  of  the  past  in 
England.  A short  time  ago 
the  present  writer,  visiting  an 
architect’s  office  in  one  of  the 
larger  cities  of  our  country, 
examined  the  metal  gnomon 
of  a sun  dial  while  the  archi- 
tect explained : 

“It  is  a sun  dial  Mr.  

picked  up  somewhere  abroad  and  wishes  to  set  up  in 
the  grounds  of  his  country  home.  He  sent  it  to  me  to 
design  a suitable  pedestal  for  it.” 

Other  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the  English 
writer  of  1892  miscalculated  the  temper  of  the  age 
then  rapidly  approaching.  It  is  true  that  the  sun  dial 
is  well  nigh  useless  now,  in  the  presence  of  the  present 
improved  methods  of  keeping  time,  but  many,  even  in 
this  utilitarian  age.  love  to  see  these  relics  which  link 
us  to  the  past.  The  sight  of  an  old  sun  dial,  if  it  does 
nothing  more,  is  sure  to  “give  variety  to  our  thoughts 
in  passing.”  In  that  respect  it  fulfils  an  important 
mission  in  the  world. 

For  a picturesque  feature  of  public  or  private 
grounds — of  parks  and  particularly  of  a cemetery — 
a sun  dial  is  worthy  of  high  commendation.  A com- 
memorative monument  could  assume  that  form  with 
admirable  effect.  And  to  architects  or  monumental 
designers  the  sun  dial  offers  opportunities  that  deserve 
to  be  eagerly  seized.  An  awkward  blank  space  upon 
a wall  or  stone  exposed  to  the  sun  could  find  no  more 
appropriate  relief  than  by  a curiously  carved  dial. 

There  is  that  in  the  history  of  the  sun  dial  that 
makes  it  especially  appropriate  for  the  adornment  of 
park  or  cemetery.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  appli- 
ance devised  by  man  for  denoting  the  divisions  of  time 
less  than  a day.  The  aborigines  of  this  country  often 
drew  a circle  in  the  path  of  a journey,  placed  an  up- 
right stick  in  the  center  and  marked  on  the  circum- 
ference the  point  where  the  shadow  fell,  as  a notice  to 


any  one  who  followed  them  along  the  path  as  to  the 
time  when  they  passed  that  spot.  The  dial  as  a com- 
plete scientific  instrument  for  dividing  the  day  into 
twelve  or  more  parts  was  probably  first  known  to  the 
Chaldeans  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century 
B.  C.,  and  a practical  use  of  the  knowledge  thereof 
traveled  from  them  through  Egypt  to  Greece  two  cen- 
turies later.  The  Berosus  Hemicycle,  still  extant  and 
supposed  to  be  Chaldean,  was  inclined  according  to 
the  latitude  in  which  it  was  placed.  It  divided  the  day 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  into  twelve  equal  divisions,  and 
thus  an  hour  might  be  eighty  minutes  in  length  in 
June  and  but  forty- five  in  December. 

Possibly  the  earliest  dials  were  in  the  form  of  con- 
cave hemispheres,  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  in  the 
middle  falling  upon  diverse  lines  scratched  in  the 
cavity.  Specimens  of  such  dials  are  still  preserved 
among  the  relics  of  very  ancient  times — one  of  them 
being  taken  from  the  base  of  what  is  usually  known  as 
Cleopatra’s  needle.  This  has  suggested  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Egyptian  obelisks  may  have  been  to  denote 
time  by  their  shadows.  It  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  B.  C.,  that  mid-day  or  noon  was 
first  recognized  at  Rome  as  a point  of  time.  It  was 
observed  and  noted  and  proclaimed  to  the  city  by  a 
herald  by  the  appearance  of  the  sun  in  a certain  place 
between  two  buildin'gs.  The  use  of  pole  and  gnomon 
combined  may  have  originated  about  the  same  time  or 
earlier.  The  shadow  was  probably  cast  on  steps  in 
the  open  air  or  a ray  of  light  fell  on  steps  in  a closed 
chamber.  Thus  the  early  use  of  the  term  “degrees” 
or  “steps.”  The  dial  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (II 
Kings,  20),  was  probably  of  such  a character. 

Later  and  lasting  until  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  day  was  divided  into  four  parts 
and  the  night  was  divided  into  three  watches.  The 
ancient  Romans  had  small  portable  dials,  as  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  have  to  this  day.  In  Greek  the  letters 
used  to  signify  the  hours  6,  7,  8 and  9,  spelled  the 
word,  ZETHI,  “live!”  which  suggests  an  especial  ap- 
propriateness in  adopting  the  sun  dial  for  monumental 
purposes. 

In  England  there  are  many  sun  dials  in  various 
states  of  preservation  or  dilapidation.  Some  of  them 
go  back  to  Scandinavian  times,  when  a maritime  peo- 
ple divided  the  day  into  tides — two  high  and  two  low — 
and  these  into  quarters.  This  gave  to  the  day  sixteen 
“.stundrs”  or  hours.  There  are  dials  extant  in  England 
which  show  this  system  to  have  been  continued  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest.  There  are  dials 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  also,  as  shown  by  their  inscrip- 
tions. One  of  the  Popes  directed  that  every  church 
should  be  supplied  with  a dial.  When  dialing  became 
an  exact  science,  efforts  were  made  from  time  to  time 
to  break  up  all  the  old  and  incorrect  dials  and  replace 
them  with  the  newer  and  correct  ones.  The  Saxon 
dials  survived  in  England  because  of  their  massive- 
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ness.  But  this  period  of  destruction  is  indicated  in 
many  old  churches  in  England,  where  dials  are  seen 
in  reversed  positions  built  into  the  walls  of  the  struc- 
ture. In  the  seventeenth  century  the  incorporated 
company  of  clockmakers  was  given  jurisdiction  over 
all  dials  as  well  as  clocks  and  watches  and  were  ex- 
pected to  seek  and  destroy  all  false  and  deceitful  work. 
There  is  an  extensive  literature  of  the  subject  in 
mediaeval  times. 

It  was  probably  at  the  time  of  the  papal  edict  re- 
quiring sun  dials  in  the  churches  that  so  many  were 
set  up  in  English  churchyards.  The  measuring  of 
time  was  regarded  as  a proper  summons  to  prepare  for 
eternity.  At  that  early  time  the  choice  lay  between 
the  vertical  and  the  horizonal  dial.  The  vertical  was 


TYPES  OF  SUN  DIALS. 


affixed  to  the  external  wall  of  the  church,  often  just 
over  the  main  entrance,  or  sometimes  it  was  made  the 
feature  of  a stained  glass  window.  A pillar  or  ped- 
estal was  provided  for  the  horizontal  dial  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church.  The  broken  shaft  of  the  church- 
yard cross  was  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose.  In 
one  case  (in  an  East  Yorkshire  churchyard)  a stone 
coffin  was  sunk  headforemost  about  half  its  length  in 
the  ground  and  the  dial  was  placed  upon  its  foot. 
This  ingenuity  was  exhibited  in  1769.  It  was  quite 
unusual,  though  it  sometimes  occurred,  that  a massive 
square  column  was  erected  and  bore  a vertical  dial 
upon  each  of  its  faces. 

The  artistic  possibilities  of  the  sun  dial  are  limited 
as  regards  the  gnomon,  though  some  of  these  are  or- 
nate. That  at  Windsor  contains  a crown,  and  the 
monogram,  “C.  R.”  for  “Charles  Rex,”  having  been 
erected  by  Charles  II.  But  in  the  design  for  a ped- 
estal or  for  the  surrounding  slab  of  a vertical  dial  the 


opportunities  are  limitless.  It  was  not  thought  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  Inigo  Jones  to  design  a pedestal 
for  a dial,  and  at  least  one  of  his  designs  (at  Chilham, 
near  Canterbury)  survives  to  this  day. 

In  another  direction  the  artistic  possibilities  are 
without  limit ; that  is,  in  selecting  an  inscription. 
Especially  to  be  commended  are  those  which  suggest 
the  connection  between  the  passing  of  the  time  and  the 
sunniness  of  the  day.  “Horas  non  numero  nisi 
serenas,”  is  the  Latin  form.  “I  mark  not  the  hours 
unless  they  be  bright,”  is  a good  English  form.  But 
there  are  still  some  thoughts  which  the  sun  dial  calls 
up  that  can  be  clothed  in  original  words,  though  the 
monumental  designer  will  derive  great  benefit  from  a 
study  of  the  sun  dials  of  the  past  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Isles. 

* * >1: 

Apropos  of  Ruth  Harlow  Landor’s  paper  on  Sun 
Dials  in  the  present  issue,  two  incidents  occur  to  the 
mind  of  the  present  writer  and  seem  worthy  of  record. 

About  a quarter  of  a century  ago  a sun  dial  was 
set  up  in  a certain  large  city  not  far  from  New  York 
City,  in  an  adjoining  state.  There  was  a law  in  the 
state  requiring  that  a monument  be  set  up  in  the  court- 
house yard  of  every  country  town,  showing  the  meri- 
dian line.  The  sun  dial  in  question  was  probably  placed 
in  obedience  to  this  law,  though  there  is  the  suspicion 
from  the  price  paid  for  it  that  it  was  intended  to  dis- 
charge some  political  obligations  from  the  county  offi- 
cials to  the  man  who  furnished  it.  What  was  chiefly 
interesting  about  it  was  the  perplexity  it  caused  among 
the  passers-by.  The  study  bestowed  upon  that  sun 
dial  upon  cloudy  days  was  sufficient  to  have  made  a 
scientist,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a man  stand 
so  that  his  shadow  would  be  cast  upon  the  dial,  study 
the  same  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  but  finally  pass 
on  without  gaining  any  information  and  evidently 
wondering  what  that  thing  was  intended  to  do.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  “courthouse  boys”  when  ap- 
pealed to,  to  explain  it  to  say,  “It’s  run  down.  The 
janitor  probably  forgot  to  wind  it  up.” 

The  other  relates  to  the  inscription, 

GOA  BOW  TYO  URB  US  IN  ESS  1838. 
upon  a dial  in  the  garden  of  the  Dean  of  Bangor. 
For  a long  time  this  was  regarded  by  visitors  as  a 
Welsh  motto.  But  it  seems  that  it  was  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  curt  injunction  of  a faithful  but  iras- 
cible gardener,  who  used  to  tell  troublesome  visitors, 
“Go  about  your  business.”  L.  V. 
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COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE, 

Picea  {Abies)  Pungens. 

It  is  certain  that  there  has  not  been  too  much  said 
in  the  past  few  years  of  the  beauty  and  desirability  of 
the  Colorado  Blue  Spruce.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  distinct  of  evergreens,  when  the  real  blue 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE,  BOULDER  CANON.  COL. 


colored  one  is  seen.  If  I mistake  not  this  was  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  but  a variation  of  what  was  known 
as  Abies  Menziesi,  but  it  is  now  fully  recognized  as  a 
distinct  species,  and  goes  under  the  name  Picea  pun- 
gens. It  is  in  the  same  section  as  is  the  Norway,  Black, 
Hemlock  and  other  spruces,  long  known  as  Abies,  but 
now,  to  be  correct,  called  Picea.  There  is  great  confu- 
sion in  the  names  of  conifers.  Most  all  horticultural 
establishments  keep  up  the  old  names,  for  many  rea- 
sons, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  one  that  their  pa- 
trons know  their  favorites  under  them,  and  by  adher- 
ing to  them  it  prevents  confusion. 

The  first  illustration  presented  we  have  ob- 
tained through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  D.  S.  Grimes  & 
Son,  Denver,  Colorado,  who  say  that  it  represents  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  the  tree  in  Boulder  Canon,  on 
the  wagon  road  leading  from  Boulder  City  to  the 
town  of  Eldora.  While,  certainly,  of  most  beautiful 
pyramidal  outline,  it  is  not  of  the  character  of  the  trees 
of  it  in  cultivation  here.  On  the  pleasure  grounds  of 
many  a residence  hereabouts  this  tree  is  now  not  at  all 
uncommon.  Its  growth  is  much  less  pyramidal  than 
those  shown  in  the  mountains,  making  a broader 
base  in  proportion  to  the  height.  But  this  is  easily 


accounted  for.  All  trees  in  valleys  behave  in  the  same 
way.  Their  desire  is  to  get  up  into  the  full  light,  and 
an  upright  growth  is  accomplished  more  rapidly  than 
were  the  trees  on  level  ground. 

It  is  time  to  say  that  the  cnief  value  of  this  tree  lies 
in  the  silvery  foliage,  supposing  always  the  true  blue 
is  secured.  There  are  all  shades  of  color,  from  com- 
mon green  to  silvery  blue,  to  be  found  in  trees  of  it. 
The  common  green  ones  are  very  little  better  than 
Norway  Spruce.  Then  there  are  some  slightly  blue 
and  others  of  varying  deepness  of  color  until  the  best, 
a silvery  blue,  is  reached.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
to  get  seedlings  all  of  the  very  best  colors  either  from 
collectors  or  from  seeds.  Probably  small  sized  plants 
do  not  show  their  colors  as  well  as  larger  ones,  at  any 
rate  seedlings  from  collectors  there  of  good  repute 
give  all  kinds,  from  the  commonest  to  the  best.  Nur- 
serymen often  single  out  one  of  the  very  best  and  then 
graft  from  it,  to  have  a supply  of  the  very  best  kind. 
These,  the  best,  are  of  a lovely  silvery  white  color,  not 
blue.  I think  blue  a misnomer.  At  any  rate  there  is 
no  other  evergreen  of  like  color  existing  in  cultivation 
today. 

There  is  something  in  the  manner  of  growth  of  this 
spruce  reminding  one  of  the  way  the  Silver,  Nord- 
mann  and  other  Firs  grow.  The  growths  are  in  lay- 
ers, as  it  were,  one  above  the  other,  and  there  is  a 
broad  base  to  the  trees,  as  broad  again  in  proportion 
to  the  height  as  is  represented  in  the  illustration. 

As  with  the  Norway  and  other  spruces  the  Colorado 
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blue  is  not  difficult  to  transplant.  With  nursery  grown 
trees,  once  or  twice  transplanted,  there  is  but  little 
risk.  The  Piceas,  to  which  this  belongs,  do  not  make 
a lot  of  small  roots  unless  transplanted  a few  times, 
and  when  trees  are  of  some  size  care  must  be  exercised 
in  planting.  Planters  here  think  late  summer  a good 
time  for  planting  it,  and  so  it  is,  if  the  weather  suits, 
that  is,  if  the  soil  is  damp  and  the  heat  not  over  strong. 
I would  prefer  this  time  to  any  other;  but  very  early 
in  spring,  just  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
is  also  a good  time.  A sandy  soil  to  fill  in  about  the 
roots  when  transplanting  is  to  be  advised.  This  packs 
close  to  the  roots,  which  almost  ensures  success  in 
transplanting  anything.  When  trees  are  set  in  stiff 
soil,  or  when  the  soil  is  too  wet  to  break  up  easily,  it 
cannot  be  got  around  the  roots  well,  and  unless  it  does 
embrace  the  roots  closely  the  planting  will  not  be  a 
success.  I am  sure  much  greater  success  would  result 
from  all  plantings  if  very  fine,  sandy  soil  were  used  in 
the  filling  in  about  the  roots. 

Joseph  Meehan. 


MARRING  THE  LANDSCAPE. 

The  increased  demand  for  planting  trees  and 
shrubbery  on  the  city  lot  has  called  into  activity  every- 
body, from  the  basement  excavator  to  the  dealer  in 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  different  types  posing  as 
landscapers  can  be  seen  at  work  everywhere  in  the 
fashionable  residence  district.  And  what  a parody  on 
landscape  art!  The  barren  lawns  would  do  more 
credit  to  these  imposing  thoroughfares.  Not  only  is 
the  sense  for  artistic  effect  entirely  lacking,  but  in 
many  instances  the  ignorance  of  the  proper  size  of 
trees  and  shrubs  at  mature  age  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  this  deplorable  planting.  Or  perhaps  the  de- 
sire has  been  to  sell  as  many  plants  as  possible?  Some 
planters  are  not  entirely  color-blind,  but  are  seem- 
ingly confused  about  the  habits  of  plants  when  massed 
for  color  effect. 

In  one  place  a beautiful  vase  that  formed  a part  of 
the  general  design  of  a pretty  Moorish  house,  had 
been  entirely  covered  with  a clump  of  shrubs.  Why 
an  owner  who  had  taste  enough  to  demand  a building 
of  rare  artistic  design  should  permit  one  of  its  best 
features  to  be  covered  up  with  shrubbery,  is  hard  to 
understand.  Within  a stone’s  throw,  the  owner  of  a 
pretty  home  had  been  fortunate  (?)  enough  to  have 
his  entire  lot  surrounded  by  a border  of  shrubbery, 
which  had  been  varied  from  a straight  line  by  means 
of  a few  widenings,  not  unlike  the  swellings  of  a boa- 
constrictor  after  swallowing  its  prey.  The  general 
effect  of  such  planting  reminds  one  of  a piece  of 
ground  from  which  the  snow  has  been  cleared  off  and 
piled  up  all  around  the  edge.  The  old  adage,  “Plant 
thick  and  thin  quick,”  is  very  good  if  strictly  followed, 
but  in  the  majority  of  places  where  no  gardener  is 


employed  the  thinning  out  is  rarely  done,  and  the  out- 
come is  a deplorable  mass  of  crippled  growth. 

Perhaps  sometime  in  the  future  the  average  lot 
owner  will,  through  experience  dearly  bought,  learn 
a lesson  and  appreciate  good  work.  The  new  landscaper 
has  very  much  in  common  with  the  well-known  tree- 
butcher,  and  the  sooner  both  disappear  the  better  for 
the  community.  J.  J. 

* * * 

The  foregoing  comment  is  reinforced  by  a glance 
at  the  following  advertisement,  which  was  clipped 
from  a Philadelphia  paper,  and  sent  us  by  a landscape 
gardener  of  that  city  as  an  example  of  the  “base  uses” 
to  which  the  much-abused  professional  title  may  be 
put.  The  advertisers,  after  announcing  themselves  in 
large  type  as  “Landscape  Gardeners,”  proceed  to  state 
their  qualifications  as  follows : “Sodding,  Grading, 
Tree  Trimming,  Whitewashing  and  Cellar  Cleaning  in 
the  most  thorough  manner.  Heaters  attended  to  for 
the  season  by  contract  or  day.” 

There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  a man  is  a landscape  “gardener,”  “engineer,” 
or  “architect,”  but  there  can  be  no  denying  that  either 
of  the  titles  is  often  used  to  cover  a multitude  of  sin» 
in  the  way  of  marring  the  landscape. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

Bulletin  No.  17  of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Park  Superintendents  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  San 
Jo.se  scale  and  the  methods  of  destroying  the  insect, 
since  January  and  February  are  the  most  propitious 
months  for  spraying.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
remedies  advocated  by  different  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation : 

Gustave  X.  Amrhyn,  Supt.  of  Parks,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  recommends  a spray  of  water  and  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent  of  Kerosene  Emulsion.  He  applied  it  in 
early  spring  or  fall,  and  found  that  it  destroyed  75  per 
cent  of  the  scale. 

A.  P.  Capen,  Supt.  of  Parks,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  uses 
Whale  Oil  Soap,  two  pounds  to  one  gallon  of  water, 
dissolved  by  heat,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  L.  O.  How- 
ard, Entomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  “Some  Scale  Insects  of  the  Orchard,”  a reprint 
from  the  year  book  of  that  department  for  1894,  a pub- 
lication which  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  extermination  of  scale.  J.  A.  Pettigrew, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  also  makes  use  of  this  remedy. 

J.  W.  Duncan,  Asst.  Supt.  of  Parks,  Boston,  ob- 
serves that  “the  different  varieties  of  Prunus  and 
Pyrus  have  always  been  the  worst  affected.  I con- 
si. I er  the  best  time  to  destroy  the  pest  is  during  the 
late  winter  months,  for  then  all  trees  and  shrubs  may 
be  thoroughly  sprayed  without  injury  to  buds,  but 
summer  treatment  is  also  necessary  if  the  pest  is  to  be 
thoroughly  kept  in  check.  The  best  remedy  I ever 
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found  was  crude  petroleum.  I have  in  many  cases 
sprayed  this  without  diluting  with  no  injurious  ef- 
fects whatever  to  tree  growth  and  completely  destroy- 
ing the  scale.  In  wild  locations  not  likely  to  receive 
attention  from  the  spraying  machine  I believe  the 
coccinillidae  lady  bug  will  do  much  toward  destroy- 
ing the  scale.” 

W.  S.  Egerton,  Supt.  of  Parks,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has 
not  met  it  except  in  one  or  two  isolated  cases  of  nur- 
sery stock,  where  the  specimens  were  promptly  burn- 
ed. He  also  recommends  whale  oil  soap,  mechanical 
petroleum  emulsion,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  the 
latter  being  preferred.  He  finds  the  following  plants 
subject  to  the  scale:  The  Acacia,  apple,  peach,  pear, 
plum,  cherry  (sweet),  apricot,  almond  (flowering), 
cherry  (flowering.  Rocky  Mountain  dwarf,  andjapan), 
Cotoneaster,  Crataegus,  currants  (red,  white  and  flow- 
ering), Elm  (English),  gooseberry,  Japan  quince, 
mountain  ash,  peach  (flowering),  prunes  (flowering 
and  Pissardii),  Osage-Orange,  Snowberry  and  wil- 
low (many  species),  Akebia,  Nectarine. 

Robert  Karlstrom,  Park  Forester,  Hartford,  Conn., 
counsels  fumigation  of  stock  when  received  as  a pre- 
caution, or  digging  up  and  fumigating  younger  plant- 
ings. He  has  constructed  a box  for  this  purpose,  19 
by  6 by  5 feet,  and  lined  with  heavy  paper.  In  the 
side  of  the  box  is  an  opening  10  by  12  inches,  and  a 
sort  of  cage  inside,  where  the  chemicals  are  placed. 
The  fumigating  agents  are : oz.  of  Potash  Cyan- 

Idum,  7 oz.  of  Sulphuric  acid,  grade  184,  and  ii  oz. 
of  water.  He  describes  the  process  as  follows,  and 
save  that  the  breeding  place  of  the  scale  is  in  the  back 
yards  of  small  city  residences  where  a few  apple, 
pear  and  peach  trees  are  grown : Place  the  infested 
plants  in  the  box  and  put  on  the  cover.  In  order  to 
let  as  little  as  possible  of  the  highly  poisonous  fumes 
escape,  cover  the  top  of  the  box  with  heavy  bags  or 
matting.  When  preparing  the  chemicals,  use  a low, 
glazed  vessel,  with  wide  opening,  holding  about  three 
quarts.  Put  in  the  acid  first,  then  the  water  very 
carefully  and  stir  slowly  with  a stake.  Place  the  ves- 
sel in  the  cage  inside  of  the  box,  then  very  carefully 
put  in  the  Potash  Cyanidum,  which  should  be  in  a 
paper  bag,  bag  and  all.  Close  the  shutter  quickly  and 
leave  the  box  hurriedly.  In  half  an  hour  the  lid  of 
the  box  may  be  opened,  but  take  care  not  to  breathe 
when  near  it.  In  five  or  six  hours’  time  the  plants 
can  be  safely  removed,  and  the  box  refilled,  if  de- 
sired.” 

Hans  J.  Koehler,  Forester,  Keney  Park,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  writes : “In  Keney  Park  we  have  found 

Bowker’s  Tree  Wash  very  efficacious,  applied  with  a 
spray  pump  twice  during  the  winter  at  the  rate  of  ip2 
lbs.  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Unlike  kerosene  this 
wash  can  be  applied  on  a cloudy  day  just  as  safely  as 
on  a bright  sunny  day.  Some  badly  infested  peach 
twigs  which  had  been  sprayed  with  this  w^ash  were 


sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
and  the  report  came  back  that  a thorough  examination 
scale  by  scale  of  the  several  hundred  which  \A'ere  on 
the  twigs,  showed  less  than  two  per  cent  to  be  alive. 
A closely  related  scale,  Aspidiotus  ancylus,  and  one 
that  is  easily  mistaken  for  the  San  Jose,  occurs  in 
Hartford.  I have  found  it  on  Cornus  florida,  and  on 
Ilex  verticillata,  but  not  in  injurious  quantities.  The 
two  can  be  distinguished  from  one  another  by  slight- 
ly rubbing  and  bruising  them,  and  examining  them 
vvith  a magnifying  glass,  the  San  Jose  scale  will  ap- 
pear lemon  in  color,  and  the  Aspidiotus  ancylus 
orange.” 


FALSE  CONCEPTIONS  IN  PARK.MAKING, 

During  the  past  year  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Repub- 
lican has  published  a series  of  interesting  articles  un- 
der the  title  “Let  us  make  a Beautiful  City  of  Spring- 
field.”  The  following  suggestive  extracts  from  the 
chapter  devoted  to  Forest  Park  should  be  helpful  to 
all  engaged  in  park  making.  “It  must  be  said  that  in 
the  past  false  conceptions  of  what  a park  should  be 
h.ave  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  the 
American  public  has  been  led  to  admire  a sort  of 
landscape  gardening  which  is  false,  tawdry  and  ugly. 

It  is  a good  general  rule  that  whatever  style  is 
adopted  in  laying  out  a park  should  be  adhered  to  as 
consistently  as  possible,  and  if  ilv  ;e  are  violations  of 
the  rule  they  should  be  based  on  '^ome  logical  reason. 
A park  may  conform  to  two  ideals : It  may  simulate 
nature,  or  it  may  be  frankly  a work  of  art.  To  try 
to  follow  both  courses  simultaneously  is  to  invite 
failure  from  the  outset.  If  for  any  reason  it  is  expe- 
dient to  introduce  formalism  into  a park  which  is  in 
the  main  left  in  a natural  state,  the  more  artificial 
portions  must  be  sequestered  as  carefully  as  possible 
from  those  in  which  a 1 effect  of  wildness  is  sought. 
This  is  the  very  rudir.nnt  of  park-making,  but  how 
often  it  is  violated ! 

It  is  futile  to  dogmatize  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two  styles;  each  is  proper  in  its  place.  If  an 
English  gentleman’s  private  park  is  beautiful  with  its 
deer  forests,  lawns  and  copses,  no  less  lovely  in  its 
way  is  an  Italian  garden,  with  its  terraces,  fountains, 
statues,  cypress  row.-,,  and  box-lined  walks.  To  decry 
either  shows  a limit  ition  of  taste.  But  it  does  not  fol  - 
low that  either  style  will  serve  all  purposes.  Many 
factors  must  be  considered — climate,  situation,  topog- 
raphy, scenery,  size,  purpose,  cost,  environment,  popu- 
lation, racial  traits,  etc.  A garden  which  would  be 
charming  beside  the  Tiber  might  seem  tolerably  ab- 
surd beside  the  Pecowsic.  This  lesson  of  fitness  is 
being  slowly  learned  by  the  American  people,  and  in 
landscape  gardening,  as  in  art  and  literature,  there  is 
perhaps  less  disposition  to  imitate  romantic  foreign 
things  than  there  was  a generation  ago.  It 
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is  understood  that  a mosque  looks  better  in 
Turkey,  and  a pagoda  better  in  China,  and 
the  zest  for  new  things  which  led  to  many 
wonderful  transplantations  is  controlled  by  some 
crit’cal  sense  of  appropriateness.  Yet  it  is  still  hard 
for  many  people  to  realize  the  beauty  of  what  is  sim- 
ple and  natural.  Where  there  exists  no  natural  beau- 
ty, as  in  the  case  of  a level  prairie,  the  resources  of 
landscape  gardening  must  be  vigorously  applied  to 
create  an  artificial  park.  But  where  nature  has  al- 
ready contributed  a high  degree  of  charm,  where  the 
surroundings  are  rural,  where  the  park  is  on  a large 
scale,  and  is  primarily  resorted  to  for  an  outing,  the 
best  as  well  as  the  simplest  thing  is  to  follow  the  lead 
of  nature.  Moreover,  when  this  choice  is  made,  it 
should  be  followed  consistently,  and  ornaments  which 
might  be  appropriate  to  a city  square  or  a formally 
laid  out  park  should  be  rejected  as  inappropriate. 

Unfortunately  there  have  been  so  jmany  bad  exam- 
ples of  park  making,  and  decoration  has  been  so  lav- 
ishly and  improperly  used  that  many  people  find  it 
a little  hard  to  think  of  a great  area  of  wild,  beautiful 
land  as  being  really  a park.  In  the  ordinary  city  park 
tawdry  shams,  uncouth  mixtures  of  incongruous  ele- 
ments, have  run  riot.  A taste  for  the  weakly  romantic 
has  been  nourished  on  devices  the  most  ab- 
surd. Rustic,  classic.  Gothic,  oriental  have 
sprawled  together.  Ugly  statues  disfigure  spots 
where  no  statue  could  look  well.  On  fountains  the 
fancy  of  the  designer  has  done  its  direst.  Sham 
ruins,  palpably  artificial  waterfalls,  with  geometric- 
ally designed  ripples,  cast-iron  stags,  rock  heaps  of 
studied  artifice,  bogus  grottoes, — nothing  has  been 
lacking  to  pervert  the  uneducated  taste.  To  the  city- 
bred  American  the  very  word  “park”  brings  up  some 
such  scene  rather  than  a luxurious  expanse  of  beauti- 
ful natural  scenery  dedicated  to  the  people,  a bit  of 
nature  reclaimed  to  give  the  jaded  dwellers  in  towns 
a taste  of  rural  charms. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  several  reasons  that  it  is  upon 
the  parks  that  the  first  efforts  at  beautifying  American 
cities  have  so  often  been  spent.  Many  people  who 
would  think  it  a useless  “fad”  to  try  to  make  the  city 
as  a whole  beautiful,  will  easily  make  a concession  in 
favor  of  a city  park,  as  a recreation  and  show  place. 
It  is  here  that  they  would  have  all  the  ornamentation 
put — in  the  very  place  where  it  does  not  belong.  Three 
evil  effects  of  this  are  to  be  noted : ( i ) The  parks 

have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  worst  epoch  in  our  ar- 
tistic taste;  (2)  the  parks,  which  ought  to  be  for  an 
urban  population  a substitute  for  the  country,  have 
been  citified;  (3)  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  park  as 
the  decorated  part  of  the  city,  the  show-place,  has 
retarded  the  esthetic  improvement  of  the  cities.  The 
^•ruth  is  that  art  except  as  an  unobtrusive  handmaiden, 
belongs  not  in  the  park,  where  it  competes  with  na- 


ture, but  in  the  city.  The  contrary  notion  has  spoiled 
the  parks  without  benefiting  the  town. 


THE  SHAW  BANQUET,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 

The  twelfth  annual  banquet  to  the  gardeners, 
florists  and  nurserymen,  provided  for  in  the  will  of 
the  late  Henry  Shaw,  the  founder  of  Shaw’s  Botanical 
Garden,  was  given  Dec.  7th,  at  the  Mercantile  Glub, 
St.  Louis.  It  was  in  every  respect  as  enjoyable  an 
occasion  as  in  former  years.  Covers  were  spread  for 
about  100  guests.  The  after-dinner  speeches  related 
principally  to  the  possibility  of  making  needed  im- 
provements in  the  appearance  of  St.  Louis  by  the 
concerted  action  of  citizens  in  planting  suitably 
selected  trees  on  their  residence  streets. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stevens,  formerly  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  but 
now  a resident  of  St.  Louis,  told  of  the  improvements 
in  home  and  school  grounds  which  had  been  brought 
about  there  by  the  public  schools  and  women’s  clubs. 
He  said  that  about  two  years  ago  the  Century  Club 
of  ladies  offered  prizes  for  the  most  beautiful  window 
in  any  school  room,  the  decoration  to  be  made  by 
plants  grown  in  the  schoolroom  within  a specified  time 
and  grown  from  cuttings,  seed  or  bulbs.  The  pupils 
and  teachers  became  interested  in  this  form  of  nature 
study  to  such  an  extent  that  in  February,  1900,  fifteen 
prizes  were  offered  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools 
for  gardens  grown  ovitside.  Five  of  these  were  for 
the  most  artistic  planting  arrangement  and  training 
of  vines  on  houses  or  any  other  object,  five  for  the  best 
flower  garden  of  China  asters  not  covering  more  than 
fifty  square  feet,  and  five  were  for  the  best  vegetable 
garden,  covering  not  more  than  two  rods  square. 
When  these  prizes  were  announced  several  citizens 
offered  like  prizes,  until  there  were  thirty  in  all.  The 
Commercial  Club  appointed  a committee  of  one  man 
for  each  ward,  who  was  to  appoint  a sub-committee 
for  each  street.  These  committeemen  made  a house- 
to-house  visitation  to  interest  others  in  the  work. 
Nearly  1,500  entries  were  received  for  the  thirty 
prizes,  but  many  withdrew  when  the  hot  weather 
started,  until  only  300  remained  faithful  to  the  end, 
which  was  the  first  week  in  October.  The  result  of 
these  contests  led  many  to  improve  the  appearances 
of  their  liomes  and  did  much  to  make  Carthage  a more 
beautiful  city. 

Mr.  Stevens  suggested  the  adoption  of  similar 
plans  in  St.  Louis  in  order  to  beautify  the  city  in  time 
for  the  Fair  in  1903.  He  said  in  closing: 

“The  American  Park  and  Out  Door  Art  Associa- 
tion is  to  meet  here  in  1903,  as  is  also  the  American 
League  for  Civic  Improvement.  The  Architectural 
League  of  America,  the  National  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion and  numerous  educational,  religious  and  art  asso- 
ciations, national  and  international,  will  make  St. 
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St.  Louis  their  Mecca  in  1903.  She  has  a duty  to 
perform  as  the  hostess  of  the  world.” 

Dr.  Treiease  spoke  of  the  system  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  in  distributing  seeds  each  autumn 
to  the  different  schools,  and  Judge  Marshall  and  Mr. 
Ferris,  of  Joliet,  111.,  recounted  a successful  method 
of  tree  and  ornamental  planting  that  had  been  brought 
about  in  that  city  by  means  of  prizes. 

After  other  speeches  containing  suggestions  for 
the  beautifying  of  St.  Louis,  the  banquet  closed  with 
a toast  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Shaw. 

The  club  proposes  to  distribute  a bulletin  next 
spring  containing  such  information  as  would  help  to 
bring  about  the  results  desired.  An  open  meeting  will 
soon  be  held  by  the  club,  at  which  efforts  will  be  made 
to  induce  a large  number  of  citizens  to  give  the  work 
a practical  impetus  by  planting  trees  on  the  blocks  in 
which  they  live. 


IOWA  PARK  AND  FORESTRY  MEETING, 

The  Iowa  Park  and  Forestry  Association  held  its 
first  annual  convention  at  the  state  house,  Des  Moines, 
Dec.  loth.  Prof.  T.  H.  McBride,  of  Iowa  City,  pre- 
siding, and  Dr.  L.  H.  Pammel,  of  Ames,  secretary. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Mosier,  of  Des  Moines,  presented  a val- 
uable paper  on  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  association, 
which  he  stated  to  be  as  follows:  To  present  to  the 
people  and  legislature  the  necessity  of  establishing  one 
or  more  state  parks  embracing  within  their  boundaries 
large  bodies  of  water  and  groves  of  native  timber, 
whereby  such  parks  would  be  greatly  enhanced  in 
beauty  of  scenery  as  well  as  made  more  comfortable 
and  enjoyable  for  the  people;  to  encourage  the  mak- 
ing of  more  parks  in  and  about  the  chief  cities ; to 
awaken  increased  interest  in  forestry  and  protection 
of  our  native  timber ; to  call  attention  to  the  propriety 
of  more  careful  improvement  and  adornment  of  ceme- 
teries ; to  urge  legislation  necessary  to  accomplish 
these  objects.  Iowa  has  but  one-eighteenth  of  its 
acreage  in  timber  land;  to  supply  home  consumption 
alone  each  state  should  have  one-fourth.  Iowa  should 
have  9,000,000  acres  of  timber ; it  has  2,000,000  only. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Pammel  presented  a paper  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  federal  government  toward  forestry  prob- 
lems. Of  the  623,000,000  acres  of  farm  lands  in  this 
country,  200,000,000  are  in  wood.  James  Wilson  is 
a friend  of  forestry;  President  Roosevelt  has  treated 
of  it  in  his  message;  the  government  is  making  up 
the  situation.  The  woodlands  of  the  United  States 
amount  to  700,000,000  acres,  or  1,100,000  square  miles. 
Prof.  Pammel  reviewed  the  condition  at  present  of 
forestry  interests  in  this  country,  and  Illustrated  his 
address  with  stereopticon  views. 

J.  T.  D.  Fulmer,  of  Des  Moines,  read  a paper  on 
“Forest  Trees  for  Park  Purposes.”  He  mentioned  the 
varieties  with  argument  for  each.  His  paper  was  filled 


with  excellent  suggestions  for  those  making  plans  for 
parks. 

Elmer  Reeves  told  the  history  of  his  father’s  forest 
trees  planted  in  1869.  He  thought  them  unprofitable. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  good  land  of  Iowa  is  too  valu- 
able to  grow  trees  for  profit  within  a generation.  But 
the  poor  land  ought  to  be  used  for  this  purpose ; some 
of  it  is  to-day  and  can  be  used  profitably. 

Mr.  Klehm,  of  Arlington  Heights,  111.,  presented 
the  ideal  home  grounds,  group  planting,  etc.  A.  T. 
Erwin,  of  Ames,  talked  on  “Desirable  Shrubs  for  Iowa 
Parks.”  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen,  of  South  Dakota,  dis- 
cussed European  parks.  The  association  will  present 
a bill  at  the  coming  legislature  for  the  encouragement 
of  tree  planting  for  home  and  shelter  belts,  etc.  Land 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  trees  is  to  be  assessed  at  a 
valuation  of  $i  per  acre,  is  the  essential  feature  of  the 
bill.  Des  Moines  and  many  other  Iowa  cities  are  just 
taking  up  the  question  of  better  parks,  and  the  new 
organization  is  most  timely  in  its  work. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  December  9, 
with  President  John  Birkinbine  presiding.  After  the 
election  of  officers,  a preamble  and  resolution  endors- 
ing the  proposed  Appalachian  National  Park  were 
referred  to  Council  with  favorable  recommendation, 
and  Dr.  Bushrod  W.  James  spoke  of  the  practice  pur- 
sued in  cities  of  the  mutilation  of  trees  by  cutting  off 
the  large  limbs,  leaving  only  the  stumps,  often  result- 
ing in  the  loss  of  the  trees.  He  instanced  a row  of 
shade  trees  which  had  been  butchered  in  this  way  and 
presented  the  following  motion  which  was  adopted : 
“The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  recommends 
that  the  people  of  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  protect 
trees  by  preventing  the  cutting  of  the  larger  limbs.” 

The  President’s  address  was  devoted  to  a general 
reviev/  of  the  encouraging  progress  made  in  all  lines 
of  forestry  and  to  suggestions  for  further  develop- 
ment. He  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

“During  the  year  the  attention  of  the  Council  has 
been  called  to  the  desirability  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  assuming  control  of  groves  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  which  may  be  presented  to 
it,  so  as  to  maintain  them,  either  for  historic  or  other 
reasons,  as  landscape  features,  and  give  to  the  neigh- 
borhoods in  which  they  are  located  opportunity  for 
wooded  retreats.  This  proposal  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  a committee.  The  suggestions  which  come  from 
the  Forestry  Department  to  establish  schools  of  for- 
estry, and  also  retreats  for  those  suffering  from  pul- 
monary troubles,  will  surely  command  the  attention  of 
the  States,  and  it  is  hoped  that  ultimately  the  plans 
which  are  now  practically  embryonic  may  be  brought 
into  condition  for  usefulness.  The  statement  which 
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appears  in  the  Secretary’s  report,  that  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  State  could  be  advantageously  de- 
voted to  forests,  will  show  what  a large  field  is  open 
for  those  interested  in  preserving  these  natural  and 
useful  features.” 

The  General  Secretary’s  report  stated  that  the  State 
is  in  possession  of  325,000  acres  of  forest  land,  and 
that  two  promising  starts  toward  the  rational  treat- 
ment of  woodlands  had  been  made  in  Luzerne  coun- 
ty. He  considered  education  in  forestry,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  forest  fires  as  the  two  most  important  lines 
of  work  for  the  future.  His  plan  for  a systematic  ed- 
ucation of  foresters  by  the  States  is  given  as  follows ; 

“Select,  by  competitive  examination,  twenty  young 
men  who  have  a fair  English  education  at  least,  then 
submit  them  to  a physicial  examination.  Once  accepted 
these  men  shall  receive  three  days’  instruction  each 
week,  their  boarding  and  clothing,  on  condition  that 
they  work  faithfully  under  the  direction  of  the  for- 
ester three  days  out  of  each  week  on  the  improvement 
of  the  State  lands;  and  on  condition,  also,  that  they 
furnish  acceptable  bonds  for  two  years.  During  this 
period  the  young  men  shall  be  instructed  in  book- 
keeping, forest  laws,  road  making,  surveying  (includ- 
ing leveling),  etc.  During  this  time  they  would  have 
done  improvement  work  in  opening  fire  lanes,  and 
also  fighting  fires,  repairing,  laying  out  and  making 
roads,  preparing  nurseries,  raising  seedling  forest 
trees  and  transplanting  them,  and  thinning  out  super- 
abundant or  undesirable  saplings  and  matured  or  de- 
clining trees.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years  the  bond 
is  to  be  renewed,  and  those  who  have  passed  their 
examinations  are  to  be  promoted  from  forestry  ap- 
prentices to  the  rank  of  forestry  cadets.  Their  stud- 
ies will  be  making  estimates  of  annual  production 
of  timbers,  relations  of  light  and  shade  in  forest  cul- 
ture, preparing  working  plans  for  the  State  grounds, 
and  aiding  to  direct  the  labor  of  the  underclass  men 
and  working  gangs.  Their  instructions  will  also  em- 
brace botany,  zoology,  and  especially  entomology,  and 
some  chemistry  and  geology.  But  every  aspect  of 
every  study  is,  like  the  work,  to  be  as  practical  as 
possible,  and  they  are  to  have  the  powers  of  peace  of- 
ficers to  enforce  the  forest  and  game  laws.  Those 
who  successfully  pass  their  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year  should  be  ranked  as  assistant  for- 
esters.” 

The  association  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  John  Birkinbine;  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Mrs.  John  P.  Lundy;  Recording  Secretary, 
F.  L.  Bitler;  Treasurer,  C.  E.  Pancoast. 

The  association  will  devote  much  of  its  energies 
during  the  coming  year  to  the  promotion  of  forestry 
legislation,  especially  along  the  line  of  the  plan  of  edu- 
cation outlined  above. 


LANDON  FOUNTAIN,  WINONA,  MINN. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Landon,  Winona,  Minn.,  has  presented 
that  city  with  a fountain,  suggestive  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  city,  and  the  Indians  who  lived  there.  The 
central  figure  of  the  design,  shown  in  our  illustration, 
represents  a Sioux  Indian  girl,  Weenonah,  after  whom 
Winona  was  named.  The  figure  was  modeled  by  Miss 
Isabel  Moore  Kimball,  who  also  designed  the  foun- 
tain, assisted  by 
Architect  Vincent 
Griffith,  of  New 
York.  The  sculp- 
tor, who  is  a pupil 
of  Herbert  Adams, 
has  used  every  op- 
portunity to  attain 
fidelity  to  the  In- 
dian type,  and  has 
succeeded  in  giv- 
ing to  the  features 
the  marked  charac- 
teristics of  the 
race.  She  made 
use  of  studies  of  a 
number  of  Indian 
faces,  and  a model 
who  is  a full-blood- 
ed Abeniki  Indian 
girl,  completing 
the  work  in  about 
a year. 

A romantic  le- 
gend is  connected 
with  the  Indian 
maiden  who,  the 

“WEENONAH.”— ISABEL  MOORE  tells,  SOUght 

KIMBALL,  sc.  death  by  throw- 

ing herself  from  a cliff  rather  than  be  parted  from  her 
lover,  a white  hunter.  The  statue  represents  her  as 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  gazing  down  the 
stream,  watching  for  his  canoe. 

The  central  figure  is  of  heroic  size  in  bronze,  and 
is  placed  on  a pedestal  in  a basin  forty  feet  in  diam- 
eter. Symmetrically  arranged  around  the  pedestal  are 
bronze  groups  of  pelicans  and  turtles,  spouting  water. 
The  figures  are  designed  to  be  as  typical  of  the  state 
as  possible.  The  pelicans  are  native  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  region,  the  turtles  were  modeled  from  life 
from  the  Mississippi  “Mossbacks,”  and  native  Minne- 
sota stone  was  used  for  the  pedestal  and  basin. 

The  bronze  casting  was  done  by  the  Henry-Bon- 
nard  Company,  New  York. 
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RIVERSIDE  CEMETERY, 

RICEVILLE,  lA. 

The  accompanying  plat 
of  Riverside  Cemetery,  Riceville, 
la.,  shows  a plan  for  the  remodel- 
ing on  modern  lines  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned burying  ground  with  its  char- 
acteristics of  rectangular  platting 
and  general  neglect.  The  old  por- 
tion, indicated,  so  far  as  it  has  been  re- 
tained, by  dotted  lines,  was  nearly  all  occu- 
pied, as  were  also  the  outlying  lots,  267, 
shown  in  the  enlargement  of  the  driveway 
in  the  lower  comer  of  the  diagram,  and 
125,  on  the  left  border  of  Section  A,  which 
had  to  be  worked  into  the  general  re-arrangement  on 
the  lawn  plan. 

The  additional  tract  to  the  north  of  the  old  section 
embraces  seven  acres  of  a sparsely  wooded  ridge, 
sloping  gently  southward  to  the  valley  of  a little  river, 
beyond  which  is  Riceville.  Pretty  glimpses  of  the 
cemetery  may  be  caught  through  the  trees  from  some 
parts  of  the  city.  The  approach  from  the  east  is  by 
a private  way,  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  cramped 
-appearance  of  the  entrance,  the  gates  have  been  moved 
100  feet  down  this  right  of  way. 


PLAN  OF  RIVERSIDE  CEMETERY. 

SCALE,  1 IN.  TO  120  FEET. 

The  work  has  been  promoted  by  the  ladies  of  Rice- 
ville, and  the  plans  are  by  Frank  H.  Nutter,  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  who  is  supervising  the  work  of  im- 
provement now  in  progress. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY, 

- 

CONSIDER  THE  VINES, 

There  is  usually  a necessity,  or  at  least  a strong 
desire  to  secure  immediate  effects  in  the  planting  done 
b>  improvement  organizations.  Nothing  produces  re- 
sults so  quickly  and  surely  as  vines.  This  is  true  both 
of  hardy  and  of  tender  climbing  plants.  They  make 
more  show  in  a limited  time  than  any  other  class  of 
vegetation. 

While  few  may  hope  to  attain  the  luxuriance  of 
foliage  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustration  of  a 
California  home,  it  can  be  more  nearly  approached 
with  vines  than  in  any  other  sort  of  planting  compe- 
tition with  the  people  of  that  fair  land. 

Even  in  the  regions  of  “No.vember  fog  and  De- 
cember snow”  there  are  vines  that  will  thrive  in  every 
situation  and  location,  and  they  are  the  salvation  of  the 
planter  who  must  show  immediate  results.  He  must, 
however,  work  out  that  salvation  with  knowledge  and 
skill,  for  while,  like  Topsy,  “nobody  made  them  and 
they  just  growed,”  still,  attractive  and  speedy  success 
with  vines  is  only  achieved  by  well  directed  effort. 

The  second  vine  example  shown  herewith  is  a fair 
illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in  one  season  in  a 
northern  climate.  Most  of  the  material  used  in  giving 
this  commonplace  dwelling  a homelike  air  are  plants 
that  make  their  entire  growth  in  one  season,  being 
killed  outright,  root,  branch  and  tubers,  by  freezing. 

The  only  hardy  vines  recognizable  in  the  Dayton 
photograph  are  a Clematis  (apparently  C.  Virginiana, 
the  small-flowered  native  variety),  climbing  a wire 
netting  seen  at  the  right  in  the  picture,  and  a honey- 
suckle (probably  Hall’s)  twining  around  the  farther 
post  of  the  balcony. 

Two  tender  vines  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  graceful 
garlands  which  do  so  much  to  redeem  the  place  from 
the  ordinary  aspect  of  this  class  of  dwellings.  They 
are  Madeira  vines,  grown  from  inexpensive  tubers 
that  may  be  bought  from  almost  any  florist  or  plants- 
man,  and  which  in  good  ground  will  not  only  furnish 
excellent  returns  in  growth  above  ground  but  will 
also  produce  a tenfold  harvest  of  new  tubers  that  may 
be  easily  preserved  for  the  next  season’s  planting;  and 
Cypress  vines,  which  are  grown  from  seeds  sown  in 
the  spring  where  they  are  to  remain — the  seeds  being 
soaked  in  warm  water  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
they  are  sown. 

The  feathery  mass  that  wreaths  the  division  fence 
and  is  carried  up  the  near  corner  of  the  balcony  shows 
the  character  of  the  cypress  vine  quite  clearly.  A pho- 
tograph can,  however,  only  suggest  the  agreeable  color 
harmony  furnished  by  the  juxtaposition  of  these  two 


plants,  although  the  pleasing  and  effective  contrast 
between  the  character  of  the  foliage — the  one  solid 
and  succulent,  the  other  open  and  airy — is  well  indi- 
cated. 

h is  frequently  and  even  usually  expedient,  and 
always  satisfactory,  to  use  more  or  less  of  such  tender 
stuff  to  supplement  the  meager  growth  made  during 
the  first  year  by  most  of  the  hardy  material  that  must 
form  the  basis  of  all  permanent  planting. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  secure  young  plants 
of  nearly  all  kinds  of  hardy  vines.  They  do  much 
better  than  older  specimens.  Well  rooted  two-year-old 


VINE  COVERED  DWELLING,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

South  Park  Improvement  Club  Contest  1900. 

plants  are  the  best  choice  in  most  cases.  In  using  pot- 
grown  plants,  older  specimens  are  sometimes  a better 
selection.  For  spring  planting,  pot-grown  plants 
of  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  of  Clematis  coccinea,  of  C. 
paniculata,  of  crimson  rambler  rose,  and  of  some  other 
things  are  a wise  choice,  even  at  the  advanced  prices 
asked  for  them.  They  are  certain  to  live  and  make  a 
good  showing  the  first  season.  Some  of  them  will 
flower  the  first  season,  notably  C.  paniculata,  the  queen 
all-around  vine. 

Akebia  quinata  is  an  admirable  vine  where  hand- 
some and  enduring  foliage  is  the  desideratum.  It  is 
almost  evergreen  in  the  latitude  of  southern  Illinois. 
It  requires  supports  around  which  its  long,  woody 
shoot  may  twine.  Prof.  Bailey  gives  the  Japanese 
Actinidia  polygama  an  excellent  reputation.  Viti« 
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heterophylla,  sometimes  called  the  "turquoise  vine” 
from  the  exquisite  hue  of  its  lovely  berries,  is  a great 
success  at  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens  in  St. 
Louis,  where  it  drapes  long  spaces  on  the  east  front 
of  a stone  wall.  Several  varieties  of  Wistarias  are  used 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  same  wall,  and 
Bignonia  grandiflora  covers  much  of  the  western  side. 
The  various  honeysuckles  are  useful  and  attractive  in 
many  places ; Ampelopsis  in  variety  is  indispensable, 
and  wild  grape,  Delastrus  scandens  (bittersweet)  and 
Aristolochia  sypho  are  all  good  in  their  places,  as  is 
also  the  unassuming  cinnamon  vine. 


Allowed  to  grow  informally  Nasturtiums  give  more 
solid  satisfaction,  beauty,  and  flowers  for  the  money 
than  anything  else.  Dolichos  Japonica  is  extensively 
used  in  the  East.  It  is  credited  with  making  a growth 
of  several  inches  a day  and  attaining  a length  of  forty, 
and  even  fifty,  feet  in  a season.  An  authority  speaks 
of  it  as  “probably  the  most  remarkable  of  all  vines 
for  rapidity  of  growth.”  Thunbergia  alata  is  a good 
annual  climber,  and  even  ornamental  gourds  are  not 
to  be  despised  for  some  purposes,  while  the  humble 
wild  cucumber,  though  inclined  to  become  a nuisance 
from  self  seeding,  is  not  without  good  traits,  and  has 


ROSES,  WISTARIAS  AND  OTHER  VINES  ON  A CALIFORNIA  DWELLING. 

Home  of  Mrs.  W.  N.  Sherman,  Fresno,  Cal.,  President  of  the  Women’s  Horticultural  Union  of  California,  and  Forester  of  the  Federation  of 

Women’s  Clubs  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


Tender  Aristolochias  are  excellent  for  the  supple- 
mentary planting  referred  to,  but  the  general  planter 
would  better  depend  on  less  expensive  material,  such 
as  white  or  blue  Solanums,  Pylogene  suavis,  a 
neglected  member  of  the  cucumber  family  that  is  un- 
excelled for  some  purposes,  as  it  endures  both  heat 
and  drought  wonderfully;  German  or  Southern  ivy, 
Cobaea  scandens,  Japanese  hop,  several  of  the  Ipomeas, 
Madeira  vine,  Japanese  morning-glory,  Dolichos  lab- 
lab  (Hyacinth  bean),  everlasting  peas,  and  climbing 
Nasturtiums. 

The  latter  may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  where 
they  are  wanted,  or  sown  elsewhere  and  transplanted. 


saved  the  day  for  many  a planter  who  has  been  obliged 
to  promptly  provide  a sure  and  pleasing  summer 
screen.  Frances  Copley  Seavey. 

NOTES. 

The  Municipal  Improvement  Society  of  Galesburg, 
111.,  has  been  active  during  the  past  season  in  organiz- 
ing and  carrying  out  the  practical  work  of  improving 
the  appearance  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  city. 
At  a called  meeting  held  in  August  its  president.  Dr. 
J.  V.  N.  Standish,  who  had  recently  returned  from  the 
Milwaukee  meeting  of  the  American  Park  and  Out- 
door Art  Association,  made  a stirring  speech,  in 
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which  he  called  attenion  to  the  fact  that  “we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  our  parks  and  lawns  are  perfect, 
but  if  you  could  hear  some  of  the  reports  that  were 
presented  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting  you  might  con- 
clude that  we  are  a little  in  the  rear.” 

“Galesburg,  wih  its  20,000  inhabitants,  has  no  park 
in  which  to  hold  a picnic.  We  should  have  a large 
park  here,  to  which  all  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
country  might  come  instead  of  going  elsewhere.” 

Later  in  the  season  this  organization  awarded  a 
series  of  prizes,  given  by  a number  of  prominent  busi- 
ness men  for  the  best  kept  lawns,  flower  beds,  etc.,  and 
Mr.  Fitch,  who  received  a prize  of  $5  for  the  best 
kept  grounds  wished  to  return  the  money  to  be 
awarded  again  next  year.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and 
a vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  him. 

* 

Public-spirited  citizens  of  the  devastated  city  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  evidently  intend  that  good  shall  re- 
sult from  the  misfortunes  incident  to  the  great  fire. 

The  Jacksonville  Street  and  Park  Improvement  So- 
ciety, recently  formed,  has  for  its  object  “the  improv- 
ing and  beautifying  of  the  streets  and  parks  of  the 
city  by  replanting  trees,  grass  and  shrubs  in  the 


burned  district  and  elsewhere”  as  shall  be  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

It  is  expected  that  all  or  nearly  all  resident  prop- 
erty owners  will  join  the  society,  as  it  is  manifestly  to 
their  direct  interest  to  co-operate  in  making  the  city 
even  more  attractive  than  formerly. 

Live  oak  trees  are  to  be  set  at  proper  intervals  as 
permanent  street  shade  trees,  and  a local  nursery  firm 
(Messrs.  Grififing  Brothers)  has  generously  donated 
4,000  Carolina  poplars  to  be  set  between  them  to  fur- 
nish shade  until  the  slower-growing  oaks  attain  suf- 
ficient size  to  dispense  with  them. 

A practical  and  admirable  scheme,  provided  that 
some  hard-headed  man  of  experience  is  on  hand  to 
demand  their  removal  or  destruction  in  time  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  shape  and  growth  of  the  splendid  oaks. 

H:  * * 

A public  improvement  association  was  recently  or- 
ganized at  Ironwood,  Mich.,  which  purposes  planting 
shrubs  and  trees,  building  roads  and  otherwise  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the  town.  It  has  planned  a 
road  through  a beautiful  stretch  of  country  to  Lake 
Superior,  fourteen  miles  distant,  and  even  contem- 
plates making  and  maintaining  a public  park.  Good! 
There  is  nothing  like  ambition.  F.  C.  S. 


MERRILL  HUMANE  FOUNTAIN,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


THE  MERRILL  HUMANE  FOUNTAIN,  DETROIT. 
MICH, 

The  Merrill  Humane  Fountain,  shown  on  this 
page,  recently  dedicated  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Palmer  in 
memory  of  her  father,  Charles  Merrill.  It  stands  on 
the  Campus  Martius,  and  was  dedicated  with  much 
ceremony  in  the  Detroit  Opera  House.  The  mayor 
and  other  prominent  citizens  took  part  in  the  cere- 


monies, the  address  of  presentation  being  delivered  by 
ex-Senator  Palmer,  who  spoke  of  the  purpose  of  the 
fountain,  and  its  history  and  development  in  other 
cities. 

The  Merrill  fountain  is  made  of  Georgia  Marble 
from  design  by  Carrere  and  Hastings,  architects.  New 
York,  and  is  well  designed  for  its  dual  purpose  of  use- 
fulness to  man  and  beast,  and  as  an  artistic  ornament 
to  the  city.  The  work  of  erection  was  done  by  a local 
contractor. 
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OAK  RIDGE  CEMETERY,  MARSHALL,  MICH, 

Cemetery,  con- 
ducted by  the 
city  of  Marshall, 
Mich.,  was 
opened  in  1839, 
on  the  removal 
of  the  old  cem- 
etery from  the 
heart  of  the  city. 
It  embraces  a 
territory  of  60  acres  of  gravelly  and  clayey  soil  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  overlooking  the  Kalamazoo 
River,  and  has  a total  of  7,000  interments,  one  thou- 
sand more  than  the  population  of  Marshall.  The 


The  sections  are  laid  out  with  especial  attention  to 
giving  easy  access  to  the  driveways,  and  every  lot  is 
within  150  feet  of  an  avenue.  Lots  vary  in  size  from 
3C0  to  800  square  feet,  and  sections  contain  from 
twenty-eight  to  eighty  lots,  which  range  in  price  from 
$25  to  $50. 

The  receiving  vault  is  built  into  the  side  of  a hill, 
as  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  at  a cost  of  about 
$5,000,  and  contains  twenty-five  catacombs. 

The  planting  embraces  a large  variety  of  trees,  half 
of  which  are  of  native  stock,  and  ornamental  planting, 
varying  in  extent  from  600  to  2,000  square  feet  to  a 
section,  according  to  the  size  of  the  section. 

The  drainage  system  is  effective,  and  the  water 
supply  is  drawn  by  means  of  standpipe  pressure  from 
the  city  water  mains,  the  old  system  of  supply  from 


LODGE  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL PLANTING. 


DRIVEWAYS  AND 
TREES. 


/lEWS  IN  OAK  RIDGE  CEMETERY,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


lawn  plan,  perpetual  care,  and  other  features  of  mod- 
em cemetery  management  are  in  force,  and  are  being 
gradually  extended. 

The  perpetual  care  fund  now  amounts  to  $5,000, 
and  a lot  with  perpetual  care  can  be  purchased  for 
$80. 


a water  tank  and  windmill  having  been  outgrown  and 
abolished. 

The  grounds  are  under  the  care  of  Superintendent 
James  A.  Van  Zandt,  and  the  views  shown  on  this 
page  testify  to  the  character  of  the  attention  given 
them. 


The  Cemetery  ought  not  to  be  divided  into  strictly  ornamental 
planting  areas  and  burial  grounds  in  such  a ^yianner  as  to  form 
a distinct  distribution  of  one  or  the  other  as  may  be  found  in 
many  cemeteries,  where  the  -principal  attractions  are  luxuriantly 
laid  out  foregrounds  with  arbors,  fountains,  lakes  and  elaborate 
buildings,  but  should  rather  be  treated  with  continuous  arrange- 
meyit  of  extensive  lawns,  arranged  irregularly  with  belts  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  thus  forming  back-ground  for  all  groups  of 
lots  as  well  as  affording  shade,  seclusion  ' and  repose. — Frank 
Eurich  in  Moderyi  Cemeteries. 
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PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE  OF  CHOICE 
DRACAENAS, 

A paper  read  before  the  Hartford  Florists’  Club,  by  Alois 
Frey,  Gardener  City  Parks,  Hartford,  Conn 

The  choice  or  fancy  Dracaenas,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  of  which  there  is  a very  large  collection,  orig- 
inated in  China  and  Japan,  and  are  plants  of  great 
value  for  decoration  and  all  sorts  of  ornamentation. 
The  leaves,  be  they  broad  or  narrow,  spreading  or  re- 
curved, in  all  cases  preserve  a distinctly  graceful  and 
stately  habit.  Some  are  very  gaily  colored,  the  young 
growth  being  especially  bright,  while  others  are  of  a 
rich  green  and  almost  black. 

These  plants  are  propagated  from  top  cuttings, 
from  the  stem  and  roots  and  by  seeds,  seeds  being  only 
used  to  obtain  novelties. 

Head  or  top  cuttings  are  successfully  rooted  dur- 
ing January,  February  and  March  in  a hothouse  in  a 
frame  under  glass  at  a temperature  of  70  to  80  degrees 
of  bottom  heat. 

The  cuttings  can  be  potted  in  very  small  pots,  or 
are  put  in  the  propagating  bed  without  pots  in  a mix- 
ture of  one  part  sand  and  one  part  peat.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  keep  them  at  a regular  bottom  heat  and  have 
the  frame  as  close  as  possible  until  they  are  rooted. 
As  soon  as  they  show  roots  the  young  plants  must  be 
potted,  or  if  they  were  rooted  in  thumb-pots,  a re- 
potting in  a larger  size  will  be  necessary.  Again  they 
have  to  go  in  a frame  with  bottom  heat  until  they  are 
perfectly  established  in  the  new  soil,  after  which  they 
can  gradually  be  hardened  off  by  giving  a little  air 
every  day,  gradually  more  and  more  until  the  glass 
can  be  left  off  altogether.  Successive  pottings  will 
help  them  to  make  new  roots  and  keep  them  vigorous 

The  Dracaenas  can  also  be  propagated  from  the 
stems  and  roots.  The  stems  may  be  left  their  entire 
length  or  cut  in  pieces  about  six  inches  long  and  laid 
in  a similar  frame  as  the  first  mentioned  cuttings.  The 
same  soil  is  used.  About  twice  a day  they  have  to  be 
syringed,  which  will  help  to  swell  the  eyes  along  the 
stem.  As  the  young  plants  produced  from  these  eyes 
grow  and  send  out  roots,  they  are  severed  from  the 
stem  and  potted  in  small  pots,  and  receive  from  now 
on  the  same  treatment  as  the  top  cuttings. 

The  trunks  and  roots  are  treated  in  a like  manner 
as  the  stems  and  produce  as  good  a quality  of  plants 
as  the  former. 

When  plants  grow  too  large,  instead  of  making 
cuttings  of  the  tops  they  can  be  mossed  up.  To  do 
this,  the  leaves  are  tom  off  on  the  place  where  the 
roots  are  desired  to  form  and  an  incision  is  made.  A 
composition  of  one  part  of  peat,  one  part  of  moss  and 
one  part  of  sand  is  tied  around  the  stem  where  the  in- 
cision was  made;  frequent  syringing  is  necessary. 
When  the  roots  appear,  one  cuts  off  the  plant  and 
pots  and  treats  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  young 


plants.  This  operation  is  especially  recommended 
where  no  frame  wdth  bottom  heat  is  at  hand. 

These  Dracaenas  after  they  leave  their  birthplace 
must  be  grown  on  in  a temperature  of  65  to  70  de- 
grees. It  is  preferable  to  have  them  in  pots  and  shift 
them  successively  in  larger  pots  as  they  need  it,  then 
to  plant  them  out  on  the  bench  and  pot  them  when 
they  are  full  grown.  In  this  way  they  are  checked  by 
the  disturbance  of  the  roots  and  often  lose  the  bottom 
leaves,  which  renders  them  unsightly. 

The  worst  enemy  of  the  Dracaenas  is  the  Trips., 
The  only  remedy  to  fight  it  is  to  smoke  from  time  to 
time  and  keep  the  atmosphere  very  close  by  syringing 
the  plants  two  or  three  times  a day.  In  the  summer 
a little  air  must  be  given  daily,  and  from  10  to  3 o’clock 
they  ought  to  be  shaded ; the  less  shade  they  get,  the 
better  will  the  color  of  the  foliage  be. 

Following  are  a few  names  of  some  of  the  prettiest 
varieties ; 

Dracaena  amabilis,  leaves  prettily  variegated  with 
green,  white  and  pale  violet,  turning  to  rose. 

Dr.  Lindeni,  with  broad  leaves  beautifully  varie- 
gated, showing  wide  strips  of  golden  or  creamy  yellow. 

Dr.  imperialis,  leaves  green  changing  to  rose,  mar- 
gin creamy  white. 

Dr.  Sanderiana,  light  silvery  green,  beautifully  bor- 
dered with  creamy  white. 

Dr.  terminalis,  rich  crimson  foliage  marked  with 
pink  and  white. 

Dr.  Goldiana,  a distinct  form  with  peculiar  zebra- 
striped  leaves  and  very  compact  habit. 

Dr.  Godseidana,  is  entirely  different  from  all 
others.  The  leaves  are  irregularly  spotted  with 
creamy  white  and  remind  a good  deal  of  an  ancuba. 


DRAINAGE  VALVE  FOR  PARK  LAKES. 

R.  N.  Clark,  Engineer  Public  Works,  Hartford,  Conn.,  con- 
tributes the  following  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Park  Superintendents 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  a combined 
valve  or  gate-chamber  and  storm  water  overflow  which 
was  designed  by  the  writer  to  meet  peculiar  condi- 
tions confronting  us,  first,  in  taking  care  of  the  surplus 
water  from  our  proposed  lake  in  Goodwin  Park; 
second,  in  providing  the  means  for  draining  the  lake 
when  necessary,  and  third,  for  maintaining  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year  different  elevations  of  the  water 
surface. 

The  structure  itself  consists  of  a brick  vault,  or 
chamber,  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a weir. 
One  of  these  chambers  (the  one  on  the  left  in  the  illus- 
tration) is  the  receiving  well,  and  in  it  the  water 
stands  on  a level  with  that  in  the  lake,  except  when 
the  latter  is  being  drained.  This  part  has  double 
brick  wall  of  twelve  inches  thickness,  separated  by  a 
two-inch  layer  of  Portland  cement  mortar,  composed 
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of  one  part  by  measure  of  American  Portland  cement 
to  one  part  of  clean,  sharp  sand. 

The  other  part  is  the  gate  chamber  proper,  and 
contains  the  two  sixteen-inch  valves,  the  use  of  which 


is  described  further  on.  This  chamber  has  twelve- 
inch  walls  on  two  sides,  while  the  end  is  an  eighteen- 
inch  wall  for  about  one-half  the  height,  with  a twelve- 
inch  wall  the  remainder. 

Each  chamber  has  for  a floor  a blue-stone  flag  four 
inches  thick,  in  order  to  prevent  wash  of  the  concrete 
foundation  and  digging  into  the  same  when  cleaning 
out  sediment.  The  structure  was  covered  with  two 
similar  pieces  of  flagging,  in  which  were  cut  holes  for 
entrance,  and  smaller  ones  for  the  insertion  of  keys 
for  opening  and  closing  the  valves.  The  walls  were 
plastered  on  the  inside  with  a layer  of  Portland  cement 
mortar  one-fourth  inch  in  thickness.  The  entire  struc- 
ture rests  on  a foundation  of  Portland  cement  concrete 
eighteen  inches  thick,  consisting  of  one  part  cement, 
three  parts  sand,  and  five  parts  broken  stone,  extend- 
ing twelve  inches  beyond  the  brick  walls  on  every 
side. 

In  the  summer  season  it  is  intended  to  maintain  the 
surface  elevation  of  the  lake  as  near  550  as  possible, 
hence  the  skim  overflow,  which  is  through  a 24-inch 
pipe  culvert  under  the  walk  and  drive  (as  will  be  seen 
on  the  left  of  the  sketch  plan)  is  placed  at  54.5.  This 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  another  weir  placed  a 
short  distance  above  the  entrance  to  the  culvert,  which 
latter  is  so  placed  that  in  times  of  freshet  the  24-inch 
culvert  pipe  will  be  running  full  before  the  water  in 
the  chamber  rises  to  the  bottom  of  tfie  cover  stones, 
which  is  about  56.5.  Whenever  the  water  rises  to 
55.25,  however,  it  begins  to  flow  over  the  weir  between 
the  chambers,  in  which  the  area  of  opening  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  that  of  the  24-inch  pipe  which 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  chamber.  From  here  it  runs 
away  through  the  24-inch  waste  pipe,  and  spills  out  in 


the  bed  of  a small  watercourse  which  was  the  original 
outlet  of  the  vicinity. 

In  winter  it  is  intended  to  lower  the  water  in  the 
lake  five  feet,  to  elevation  50.0,  in  order  to  provide 
safe  skating.  In  order  to  maintain  this  level,  a 16- 
inch  iron  pipe  was  built  into  the  wall  below  the  weir 
and  provided  with  a valve.  In  the  fall,  before  very 
cold  weather,  this  valve  is  to  be  opened  and  the  water 
in  the  lake  will  then  drop  to  the  required  level,  the 
valve  of  course,  being  left  open  till  spring. 

In  order  to  drain  the  lake,  when  necessary  for  the 
removal  of  undesirable  growth,  or  for  other  purposes, 
a second  16-inch  pipe  with  valve  was  built  into  the 
wall,  but  at  a level  with  the  bottom  of  the  24-inch  inlet 
pipe.  The  mode  of  operation  is  obvious.  Unfor- 
tunately the  very  slight  grade  of  the  bed  of  the  brook 
beyond  the  park  boundary  made  the  placing  of  the 
entire  arrangement  low  enough  to  drain  the  lake  to 
the  bottom,  impracticable ; and  as  it  is  desired  to  have 
a maximum  depth  of  eight  feet,  there  will  always  be 
two  feet  of  water  at  the  bottom  which  will  not  drain 
away.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that  it  will  ever  be 
necessary  to  completely  empty  the  lake. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  this  arrange- 
ment over  the  ordinary  one  of  bulkhead  and  flash- 
boards  is  the  entire  absence  of  any  unsightly  featur.es, 
the  whole  being  below  ground,  nearly  200  feet  from 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
drive,  where  even  the  covers  of  the  manholes  can  be 
planted  out  and  thus  screened  from  view  if  desired. 

The  pipe  used  was  24-inch  Akron  tile  in  3-foot 
lengths.  The  manhole  frames  are  cast  iron  of  the 
ordinary  type. 

A c 
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below  weir. 

ERRATA. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  plan  for  hospital  grounds, 
by  James  Jensen,  in  our  last  month’s  issue,  the  scale 
of  the  drawing  should  have  read  one  inch  =120  feet, 
instead  of  20  feet. 
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GARDEN  PLANTS— THEIR  GEOGRAPHY-LXXIIL 

Artocarpus  is  the  “bread  fruit”  genus  in  45  species 
of  2 sections.  They  are  all  tropical  trees  or  shrubs, 
mostly  from  Asia  and  the  Malayan  and  Pacific  Isl- 
ands, also  introduced  to  the  West  Indies. 

Urtica  is  the  nettle  genus  of  30  species  widely  dif- 
fused in  temperate  and  sub-tropical  regions.  Some 


ARTOCARPUS  INCISA. 

of  the  latter  have  beautifully  cut  foliage  but  are  so 
desperately  virulent  that  it  is  unsafe  to  admit  them 
in  a garden.  To  touch  them  is  like  touching  molten 
lead. 

Pilea  has  175  species  in  tropical  and  warm  parts  of 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  P.  muscosa  is  the  so- 
called  “pistol  plant.”  P.  pumila  is  the  native  “rich- 
weed  ” 

Pellionia  is  in  18  species,  natives  of  tropical  and 
Eastern  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  Some  are 
creeping  herbs  with  variously  marked  foliage. 

Platamis  “plane  trees”  are  in  six  species  found  in 
Cachmere,  the  Mediterranean  countries,  and  Mexico 
as  southern  stations,  and  widely  dispersed  over  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  P. 
occidentalis  is  the  largest  N.  American  deciduous 
tree,  sometimes  growing,  it  is  said,  to  216  feet  high. 
Actual  measurements  of  75  trees  have  given  an  aver- 
age of  85  feet  high,  and  a trunk  diameter  at  3 feet 
above  ground  of  4 feet  9 inches.  The  tree  is  a grand 
one  for  wide  country  avenues,  grows  rapidly  on 
moist  ground,  very  well  on  drier  soils,  and  stands 


smoky  cities  capitally.  The  dry  wood  makes  a very 
hot  fire,  and  as  more  of  it  can  be  produced  in  a given 
time  than  by  most  other  trees,  it  ought  to  be  valuable 
to  plant  on  otherwise  useless  bottom  lands,  from  On- 
tario and  Minnesota  southward  to  the  Pecos.  In  Mex- 
ico, Texas,  and  New  Mexico  P.  Wrightii  is  found. 
From  Mexico  to  central  California  there  is  P.  racem- 
osa.  Planes  are  easily  raised  from  seed  and  cuttings, 
and  young  plants  are  supplied  cheaply  by  nurserymen. 
There  are  also  three  species  of  oriental  planes  in  cul- 
tivation, P.  orientalis,  P.  aeerifolia  the  “London 
plane,”  and  P.  cuneata.  These  have  several  varieties. 

James  MacPherson. 


HIBISCUS  MANIHOT  L. 

Dr.  Robinson  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  has  kindly 
provided  me  with  the  above  name  for  a very  fine  plant 
which  flowered  during  the  summer  at  the  nurseries  of 
Mr.  George  Wainwright  of  Trenton. 

It  is  said  to  be  a native  of  tropical  Asia  and  natur- 
alized in  some  parts  of  the  southern  states.  It  is  fig- 
ured in  the  Botanical  Magazine  t.  1702  and  3152.  Ref- 
erence is  also  made  to  it  in  Michaux  Flora  2,  45.  Mil- 
lers’ Dictionary  Ed.  5,  Hibiscus  12.  Don’s  Miller 
1,457.  Pursh  457.  Torr  & Gray  1,236  and  Eaton  and 
Wright  269.  Woods’  Class  Book  also  has  it  under 
Abelmoschus  Manihot,  270. 

It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  to  Europe  about 
1712,  but  when  it  reached  the  United  States  I don’t 
know. 

Seedsmen  are  distributing  seed  under  their  own 
names,  which  are  often  misleading. 

It  is  a very  fine  subject  for  sub-tropical  gardens 
or  the  back  of  mixed  borders.  It  grows  ^bout  as 
high  as  the  Hollyhock  (4-8  feet),  has  palmate  leaves 
and  hispid  stems,  lemon-yellow  flowers  5^2  to  6 inches 
in  diameter,  produced  in  great  abundance  on  lateral 
branches  from  the  upper  third  of  the  stems. 


PILEA  MUSCOSA. 

The  seed  was  sown  about  the  end  of  April  under 
glass,  the  seedlings  potted,  and  planted  out  towards 
the  end  of  June.  With  this  treatment  the  season  was 
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not  long  enough  to  perfect  anything  like  all  the  bloom 
or  ripen  the  seed.  The  plants  grow  as  fast  as  Holly- 
hocks, and  I would  suggest  trying  them  as  tender 
biennials — that  is  to  say,  sow  the  seed  in  September, 
pot  the  seedlings,  and  keep  them  over  winter  like  any 
other  bedder,  shifting  them  if  they  require  it  so  they 
may  be  as  strong  as  possible  when  turned  into  the 


PEULIONIA  PUIiCHRA. 


ground.  Those  who  can  grow  and  flower  the  cotton 
plant  will  then  most  likely  succeed  with  H.  Manihot. 
Some  say  it  is  an  annual.  Others  say  it  is  an  herb- 
aceous perennial  and  that  the  roots  may  be  kept 
over  like  Dahlias,  but  probably  in  moister  earth. 
Those  who  flower  it  will  be  pleased. 

James  MacPherson. 


THE  RUBUS  DELICIOSUS. 

This  shrub  grows  in  the  Rockies  in  moist  ground, 
and  by  the  streams.  The  bush  resembles  the  Syringa 


or  Philadelphus.  It  has  quite  a large  berry  which  is 
of  a brownish  color  and  looks  much  like  Shaper’s  col- 
ossal raspberry.  It  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  de- 
licious. It  is  supposed  that  the  botanist  who  named 
it  must  have  been  very  hungry.  Though  fair,  it  has 
a sweetish  taste  which  is  not  agreeable  to  most  peo- 
ple. Then  when  the  berry  is  picked  it  crumbles. 

It  can  never  be  much  of  a success  for  its  fruit  alone. 
Its  chief  attraction  is  when  it  is  in  full  bloom.  When 
I first  saw  them  in  the  mountains  I was  much  struck 
by  them.  They  were  blooming  by  the  wholesale  and 
seemed  like  great  mounds  of  pure  snow.  I know  of 
no  shrub  that  in  springtime  is  more  attractive. 

Jackson  Dawson  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of  Boston 
speaks  very  highly  of  them.  Under  good  cultivation 
he  has  had  them  covered  with  beautiful  bloom,  which 
seemed  like  single  white  roses,  with  flowers  two 
inches  broad. 

A great  mistake  has  been  made  by  planting  them 
on  high,  dry  ground.  One  nurseryman  has  his  planted 
on  the  dryest  knoll  on  his  place  and  he  said,  “I  don’t 
think  much  of  it.” 

It  must  have  wet  feet  to  do  its  best.  Planted  by 
streams  or  by  ponds  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
all  our  flowering  shrubs.  It  is  very  hardy. 

It  is  very  hard  to  propagate.  It  takes  two  years 
for  the  seed  to  germinate  and  will  not  grow  from  cut- 
tings. It  is  increased  by  dividing  the  stools.  I have 
secured  good  strong  plants  in  this  way. 

C.  S.  Harrison. 


SMALL  PARK  IN  MAINZ. 


A 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows 
design  and  planting  of  an  attractive 
“English  Garden”  in  the  Kaiserstrasse 
in  Mainz,  as  described  in  Moeller’s 
Duetsche  Gaertner-Zeitung.  To  the 
left  of  the  central  space  of  open  turf 
at  a,  is  a clump  of  Celosia  cristata. 
and  across  the  green  at  b,  is  a mixed 
group  of  flowering  plants  and  shrubs. 

At  projecting  points  formed  by  the 
curves  of  the  walks  are  placed  single 
specimens  of  pines  or  other  needle- 
bearing  trees.  A group  of  palms  in  a 
shady  nook  are  designated  by  c and 
farther  along  are  fuchsias  and  Ery- 
thrina  Crista-galli  with  its  coral-red 
flowers.  Group  d is  planted  princi- 
pally with  Caladiums,  Aralias,  and 
Gannas,  and  at  ^ is  a little  rock-gar- 
den  adorned  with  Musa  Ensete  and 
twining  and  flowering  plants.  Op- 
posite this  at  f stand  tall  heliotropes,  and  B shows  the 
park  seats. 

Between  these  plantings  as  well  as  in  front  of  the 


AN  “ENGLISH  GARDEN”  IN  MAINZ. 

wooded  parts  which  border  the  park  and  give  it  a se- 
cluded atmosphere,  are  flowering  shrubs,  making  a re- 
freshing spot  in  the  heart  of  a great  city. 


A 
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Selected  Notes  and  Extracts. 


Lilies  in  the  Rock  Garden 

When  thinking  of  plants  suitable  for 
the  rock  garden  one  does  not  always 
take  Lilies  into  consideration,  and  yet 
some  of  the  very  best  effects  may  be 
obtained  by  their  use. 

In  a rock  garden  of  large  extent  and 
bold  features  there  is  no  reason  why 
nearly  all  but  the  largest  Lilies  should 
not  be  planted;  but  even  in  smaller 
places  the  bold  and  graceful  upright 
Lily  form  may  often  redeem  a rock 
garden  from  the  over-squatness  of  treat- 
ment so  often  seen.  Moreover,  when 
one  thinks  of  a delicate  or  brilliant  gem 
like  tenuifolium,  with  its  scarlet  turn- 
cap  flower  coming,  as  it  does,  so  early 
in  the  Lily  season;  of  the  small  grow- 
ing orange  colored  philadelphicum ; of 
the  many  gorgeous  and  tender  colored 
varieties  of  elegans  (thunbergianum), 
with  their  small  stature  and  large 
bloom;  of  concolor  and  coridion,  two 
charming  dwarf  kinds— one  sees  that 
Lilies  in  the  rock  garden  should  by  no 
means  be  neglected.  Several  of  the 
species  are  from  rocky  lands,  and  the 
complete  drainage  of  the  upper  portions 
of  the  rock  gardens  is  greatly  in  their 
favor. — The  Garden. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Hardy  Dwarf  Hedge. 

Amongst  flowering  shrubs  suitable 
for  planting  as  a hedge  around  a lawn 
is  the  little  dwarf  growing  Spirsea,  An- 
thony Waterer.  When  covered  with  its 
bright  pink  blossoms,  as  it  is  generally 
from  July  to  October,  it  has  a very 
pretty  effect.  One  has  only  to  see  this 
plant  growing  in  nursery  rows  to  form 
an  idea  of  its  suitability  for  a dwarf 
hedge  around  a lawn.  The  Spiraea 

Bumalda  and  the  white  variety  of  the 

same  class  (Spiraea  callosa  alba)  would 
be  very  effective  for  the  same  purpose. 
— Canadian  Horticulturist. 

★ :ic  jk 

Water  Lilies  for  Aquatic  Gardens. 

The  presence  of  small  streams  or 
brooks  in  the  grounds  of  suburban  resi- 
dences is  not  uncommon,  yet  attempts 
to  make  good  use  of  them  by  cultivat- 
ing a few  aquatic  plants — particularly 
those  deliciously  fragrant  Water-lilies 

so  insistently  sought  in  their  native 
haunts  — are  extremely  few.  These 
hardy  flowers  are  easily  grown  and  need 
less  care  than  most  garden  flowers, 
while  the  pleasing  results  are  in  greater 
proportion.  Nymphaea  odorata  is  the 
fragrant,  white-flowered  one  above  re- 
ferred to.  N.  lutea  is  a desirable  yellow 
species  of  similar  type.  Both  are  eas- 
ily obtained  and  grown. — Meehan’s 
Monthly. 


How  to  Use  the  Watch  as  a Compass. 

Very  few  people  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  in  a watch  they  are  always  pro- 
vided with  a compass,  with  which,  when 
the  sun  is  shining,  the  cardinal  points 
can  be  determined.  All  one  has  to  do 
is  to  point  the  hour  hand  to  the  sun, 
and  south  is  exactly  half  way  between 
the  hour  and  the  figure  twelve  on  the 
watch.  This  may  seem  strange  to  the 
average  reader,  but  it*  is  easily  ex- 
plained. While  the  sun  is  passing  over 
i8o  degrees  (east  or  west)  the  hour 
hand  of  the  watch  is  passing  over  360 
degrees  (from  6 o’clock  to  6 o’clock). 
Therefore  the  angular  movement  of  the 
sun  in  one  hour  corresponds  to  the  an- 
gular movement  of  the  hour  hand  in 
half  an  hour;  hence,  if  we  point  the 
hour  hand  toward  the  sun  the  line  from 
the  point  midway  between  the  hour 
hand  and  12  o’clock  to  the  pivot  of  the 
hands  will  point  to  the  south. — Popular 
Mechanics. 

* * * 

Planting  Street  Trees, 

“The  general  tendency  is  to  plant 
street  trees  too  closely  together.  It  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  shut 
out  all  sunlight  from  the  sidewalk  or 
roadway;  occasional  glimpses  of  sun- 
light are  life-giving  and  add  cheerful- 
ness and  variety  to  street  life.  Some- 
times trees  are  planted  thickly  in  the 
streets  for  quick  effects,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  after  thinning.  But  this  good 
intention  of  the  planter  is  seldom  car- 
ried out.  It  would  be  wrong,  however, 
to  say  that  this  is  not  a good  plan  Be- 
cause its  design  is  not  carried  out.  For 
I believe  the  time  to  be  at  hand  when 
the  public  in  general  will  be  sufficiently 
advanced  in  horticultural  knowledge, 
and  in  the  desire  to  have  its  streets 
adorned  with  well-grown  trees,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  best  methods  of  bring- 
ing about  this  result. — J.  A.  Pettigrew, 
in  American  Florist. 

* * * 

The  Mango  in  Cuba* 

Of  all  fruit  trees  in  Cuba,  the  Mango 
(Mangifera  Indica)  stands  pre-eminent 
by  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  tree  and 
abundance  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  It 
must  have  been  imported  from  India  at 
an  early  day,  for  groves  of  it  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  island,  hardier  and 
apparently  more  at  home  than  many 
native  trees,  thriving  in  all  kinds  of 
soils  and  situations.  When  fully  de- 
veloped, its  noble  stature,  strong,  spread- 
ing limbs,  ample,  thick  and  glossy  ever- 
green foliage,  thick  clusters  of  white 
flowers  in  winter,  and  abundant  drupes 


hanging  from  long  pedicels  in  summer, 
make  it  one  of  the  handsomest  trees  in 
the  world.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of 
an  apple  or  pear,  but  of  unique  and 
characteristic  shape,  which  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a flattened  cone  with  oblique 
base,  and  rounded,  slightly  incurved 
point.  There  are  dozens  of  varieties  of 
mangoes,  some  entirely  delicious,  others 
more  or  less  stringy  and  resinous,  but  in 
all  of  them  the  bulk  of  the  stone  is  a 
sore  disappointment.  The  future  Cuban 
cultivator  who  first  obtains  a notable 
reduction  of  stone  and  corresponding  in- 
crease of  pulp,  will  do  as  much  for  his 
country  as  the  patriot  who  first  estab- 
lishes a well  ordered  government.  The 
mango  is  perfectly  wholesome,  in  spite 
Df  the  injurious  remarks  levelled  at  it 
by  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced.— 
Dr.  Valery  Havard  in  the  Plant 
World. 

* :k  ^ 

Forestry  in  the  High  Schools. 

“For  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of 
a general  nature  relating  to  the  forest 
which  every  man  and  woman  should 
know,  the  high  school  is  the  place.  All 
are  agreed  that  in  case  it  should  be 
taught  at  all  it  does  not  belong  below 
the  upper  grades  of  the  high  school.  It 
is  also  true  that  a very  large  proportion 
of  our  high  school  graduates  would 
never  acquire  such  knowledge  unless 
•they  get  it  in  the  high  school,  because 
many  of  them  never  go  to  colleges  and 
universities,  and  because  many  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  do  not  offer 
instruction  in  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects.” — Dr.  Jno.  Gifford  in 
the  School  Review. 

* * * 

Antidote  for  Ivy  Poisoning. 

I believe  in  proving  all  things  in  order 
that  we  may  cleave  to  those  which  are 
good,  and  when  I saw  the  reiteration  of 
the  statement  made  in  Popular  Science, 
I resolved  to  bring  the  matter  to  a test 
by  experiencing  ivy  poisoning  for  my- 
self. Consequently  I am  a wiser  if  not 
a sadder  man.  The  ivy  poison  “took,” 
as  the  doctors  would  say,  beautifully. 
Two  days  after  the  application  of  “Rhus 
tox”  the  eruptions,  together  with  the 
suffering,  commenced.  For  two  days  I 
employed  juice  of  the  wild  balsam  or 
jewel  weed  {Impatiens  fulva),  but  the 
state  of  my  arm  grew  steadily  worse. 
Then  I gave  over  the  experiment,  satis- 
fied of  the  mythology  of  the  remedy, 
and  used  camphorated  sweet  oil  and  ex- 
tract of  witch  hazel,  which  were  effec- 
tive.— E.  W.  V.  in  the  American  Botan- 
ist. 
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GATE  LODGE,  RIVERSIDE  CEMETERY,  NORWALK,  CONN. 


The  Gate  Lodge  at  Riverside  Cemetery,  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  is  built  of  granite  with  brown  stone  trimmings, 
and  has  ground  dimensions  of  21  feet  by  30  feet,  8 
inches.  The  porch,  which  ornaments  the  front,  is 
seven  feet  wide,  and  has  comer  posts  of  granite.  The 
woodwork  is  of  North  Carolina  pine  throughout,  and 


the  total  cost  of  the  building  was  $3,200.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Architect  A.  N.  Paddock,  and  built  by 
Mather  & Waldron.  It  was  finished  last  August  and 
makes  a neat  and  attractive  addition  to  the  cemetery, 
which  will  be  still  further  enhanced  when  the  planting 
has  proceeded  farther. 
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PLAN  OF  LODGE,  RIVERSIDE  CEMETERY,  NORWALK,  CONN. 
Scale,  one-quarter  inch=two  feet. 
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ParK  Notes 


The  Palisades  Park  Commission  has  begun  the  work  of 
surveying  the  state  park  along  the  palisades  of  the  Hudson, 
and  announces  that  the  work  of  improvement  will  occupy 
about  three  years.  The  commission  has  clear  titles  to  all  the 
land  between  Fort  Lee  and  Huyler’s  Landing,  a distance  of 
four  miles,  and  last  summer  employed  Charles  W.  Leavitt, 
Jr.,  landscape  architect,  to  study  Italian  roads  and  mountain 
park  effects  with  the  view  of  introducing  similar  effects  into 
the  Palisades  Park. 

* * ❖ 

A bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  a national  military  park  on  the  Delaware  river 
near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  the  Continental  army  crossed  on 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  Trenton.  The  proposed  territory 
is  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  including  both  the  landing  and 
embarking  places  of  the  army,  and  embraces  about  500 
acres. 

if.  ^ 

A conference  was  recently  held  by  the  members  of  the 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  park  boards  to  outline  plans  for  a 
system  of  inter-urban  parks,  and  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  twelve  to  determine  the  steps  to  be  taken. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Loring  advocated  the  immediate  purchase  of  lands 
around  Lake  Calhoun  and  along  Minnehaha  creek,  and  the 
Minneapolis  board  is  considering  the  use  of  its  recent  $70,000 
bond  issue  to  acquire  land  around  Lake  Amelia  and  along 
the  west  river  bank  from  Lake  street  to  Minnehaha.  The 
total  expenditures  of  the  board  for  the  year  1901  amounted 
to  $201,103.66,  the  largest  items  of  which  are  as  follows: 
Maintenance,  $43,829.13;  improvements,  $1,172.92;  tree  plant- 
ing on  streets,  $6,696.81;  land  purchases,  $5,480;  tools  and 
personal  property,  $4,629.85;  general  expenses,  $4,409.57; 
officers’  salaries,  $5,500;  interest  on  bonds,  $32,000;  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness,  $61,455.54;  bills  payable,  $25,000. 

* * =K 

The  appropriation  of  $500,000  allowed  by  the  Legislature 
to  the  South  Park  Commissioners  of  Chicago,  for  1901,  has 
been  used  for  extensive  improvements.  Sixty-eight  acres 
have  been  added  to  Jackson  Park,  and  the  south  half  of  it, 
which  has  been  unimproved  since  the  World’s  Fair  buildings 
were  torn  down,  has  been  brought  to  sand  grade,  ready  for 
covering  with  black  earth,  and  forty  acres  of  it  prepared  for 
baseball,  tennis  and  golf  grounds.  In  Washington  Park 
new  flower  gardens  have  been  laid  out  and  14,000  feet  of 
water  pipe  supplied  for  watering  the  meadow.  Ten  acres  of 
the  new  Gage  Park  have  been  brought  to  grade,  and  water 
and  sewer  pipe  laid.  In  the  south  parks,  which  comprise 
one-third  of  the  city’s  park  system,  186,000  trees  and  shrubs 
have  been  set  out  during  the  year. 

if  if 

The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Parks 
and  Boulevards  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  a good  example  of  a 
progressive  official  report,  orderly  in  plan  and  handsomely 
executed.  An  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1901  abolished  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  created  a one-man  commission, 
appointing  Mr.  Robert  E.  Bolger  to  the  office,  and  a number 
of  notable  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year. 
A new  range  of  greenhouses  is  under  construction,  the  ser- 
vice building  and  three  of  the  ranges  being  already  com- 
pleted at  a cost  of  $11,059.52.  Plans  for  the  construction  of 


a new  aquarium  and  horticultural  building  to  cost  $100,000 
have  been  adopted  from  designs  by  Nettleton  & Kahn,  De- 
troit. In  Belle  Isle  Park-  two  permanent  bridges  have  been 
constructed  at  a cost  of  $8,000,  roads  have  been  resurfaced 
and  lakes  deepened  and  dredged.  A nursery  has  been  estab- 
lished and  an  arboretum  is  under  way.  Bedding  plants  to 
the  number  of  195,578  and  8,704  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
set  out.  The  financial  report  shows  receipts  as  follows: 
Park  Improvement  Fund,  $149,567.15;  Park  and  Boulevard 
Fund,  $199,385.24.  Expenditures:  Park  Improvement  Fund, 
$1,439.22;  Park  and  Boulevard  Fund,  $190,207.37.  Cash  bal- 
ance June  30,  1901:  Improvement  Fund,  $148,127.93;  Park 
and  Boulevard  Fund,  $9,177.87. 

* * ii« 

The  following  improvements  and  additions  to  parks  are 
reported  this  month:  The  city  engineer,  Spokane,  Wash.,  is 
planning  to  improve  Liberty  Park.  An  appropriation  of 
$7,000  is  available  for  the  purpose.  * * A bill  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Philadelphia  Common  Council  for  the  addition  of 
twenty-three  acres  to  Fairmount  Park.  The  territory  is  a 
triangular  tract  on  the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  park, 
along  the  Schuylkill  river,  and  is  valued  at  $100,000.  Fair- 
mount  now  contains  3,316  acres,  and  is  the  largest  park  in  the 
United  States.  * * Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  La.,  is 
to  build  a memorial  stone  bridge  in  memory  of  the  late  Miss 
Langles,  who  provided  for  the  beautifying  of  the  people’s 
garden,  and  was  afterward  drowned  in  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  La  Bourgogne.  The  park  now  has  a fund  of  $2,500 
donated  by  private  individuals  for  improvements.  * * The 
Park  Commission  of  Des  Aloines,  la.,  is  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  twenty  acres  of  land  at  Clifton  Heights  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  park.  * * The  Common  Council  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  passed  an  order  authorizing  a loan  of  $25,000  to 
be  expended  for  park  purposes  in  the  Brighton  district.  * 
The  Park  Commission  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  planted 
1,400  shade  trees  during  the  year  1901,  300  of  which  were  to 
replace  old  ones.  * * The  Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park  Commissioners  will  buy  Tipton  Park,  an  adjoining 
tract  of  land  of  about  20  acres,  for  an  addition  to  Gettysburg. 
It  is  to  cost  $6,150.  * * Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  has  voted  to 

impose  a tax  of  five  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  as- 
sessed valuation  for  park  improvements. 

NEW  PARKS. 

A resolution  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  City  Council  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  providing  that  all  triangles  formed  by 
street  intersections  and  the  irregular  configuration  of  lots 
due  to  the  passing  of  the  Mississippi  river  through  the  city, 
shall  be  set  aside  for  public  parks.  * * The  Board  of  Esti- 
mate has  authorized  the  condemnation  of  a large  tract  of 
land  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  wards  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  a public  park.  It  is  valued  at  about 
$500,000.  * * The  Tuesday  Club,  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  has 
undertaken  to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  East  Park, 
which  is  to  be  set  aside  as  a children’s  playground,  and 
renamed  McKinley  Memorial  Park.  * * The  City  Council 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  passed  a resolution  asking  the  Mary- 
land delegation  in  Congress  to  secure  the  passage  of  a bill 
turning  over  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  the  site  of  Port 
McHenry  for  a public  park.  * * Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has 
appropriated  $35,000  for  the  purchase  of  Lafayette  Park,  and 
has  ordered  the  land  to  be  acquired  at  once.  * * Mr.  E.  C. 
Hill,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
preliminary  survey  of  land  along  Assanpink  creek  from  East 
State  street  bridge  to  East  Trenton,  with  a view  to  trans- 
forming it  into  a public  park.  The  Olmsted  Brothers  will  be 
employed  to  do  the  work.  * * Citizens  of  Westfield,  N.  J., 
have  voted  to  levy  taxes  for  the  establishment  of  a new  park. 
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Cemetery  Notes. 


The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of  Riverside  Cemetery, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  shows  the  receipts  for  the  year  to  be  $17,- 
567.33,  and  expenditures  $8,513.51  . The  association  has  as- 
sets in  cash  and  book  accounts  alone  amounting  to  $57,826.80, 
and  no  liabilities.  It  was  organized  in  1875,  and  had  a 
large  indebtedness  to  pay  during  its  early  years. 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  the  Evergreen  Cemetery  Association, 
Riverside  county.  Cal.,  shows  a prosperous  condition  of  af- 
fairs. The  cash  on  hand  amounts  to  $4,892.02,  and  the  total 
assets  are  $40,000,  with  no  debts.  The  reserve  fund  is  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  $100  per  month,  and  is  to  be  used 
to  build  a receiving  vault.  W.  A.  Hayt  is  president  of  the 
association. 

* * * 

The  Elmwood  Cemetery  Company  has  been  incorporated 
in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  with  a paid-up  capital  of  $50,000,  and 
will  begin  at  once  the  work  of  laying  out  a modern  cemetery 
on  plans  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Nutter,  of  Minneapolis.  The 
tract  is  located  on  what  has  been  known  as  McIntosh  Gar- 
den, and  embraces  36  acres  of  territory,  sufficient  for  about 
25,000  interments.  Plans  for  the  mortuary  chapel,  receiving 
vault,  administration  buildings  and  stables  are  being  pre- 
pared by  the  architect,  and  the  grounds  will  be  thrown  open 
to  the  public  next  summer.  Mr.  Arthur  Stewart,  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  has  visited  Minneapolis,  Chicago  and  a 
number  of  other  American  cities  in  the  past  month,  and 
announces  that  progressive  methods  of  management  as  seen 
in  the  best  American  cemeteries  will  prevail. 

* * * 

The  following  additions  and  improvements  to  cemeteries 
are  reported  this  month:  A bill  appropriating  $1,500  for  the 
extension  of  the  Loudon  Park  National  Cemetery  near  Balti- 
more has  been  introduced  into  Congress  by  Representative 
Schirm.  * * The  exterior  work  on  the  new  administration 
building  in  process  of  construction  at  the  Island  Cemetery, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  is  nearly  completed.  * * Oakland  Ceme- 
tery, Little  Rock,  Ark.,  will  annex  adjoining  territory  and  is 
to  spend  $8,000  in  improvements.  * The  Pasadena 
Cemetery  Association,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  has  just  completed  a 
four-mile  line  of  water  pipe  and  a 750, coo-gallon  reservoir. 

* * Oakwood  Cemetery,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  has  pur- 
chased additional  territory,  and  now  embraces  fifteen  acres. 

* * Hoboken  Cemetery,  New  Durham,  N.  J.,  will  add 

forty  acres  of  adjoining  territory  to  its  grounds.  * * 

Blossom  Hill  Cemetery,  Concord,  N.  H.,  has  just  finished 
the  construction  of  1,400  feet  of  iron  fence,  and  has  graded 
another  large  section  and  planted  many  trees  and  shrubs 
during  the  year, 

NEW  CEMETERIES. 

The  Chicago  Cemetery  Association  has  been  incorporated 
at  Chicago,  with  a capital  of  $100,000,  by  Eric  Rosen,  N.  A. 
Nelson  and  Kent  M.  Olson.  * * Walter  S.  Carter,  a lawyer 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  presented  the  town  of  Barkham- 
stead.  Conn.,  with  land  for  a new  cemetery,  and  has  given 
$7,000  toward  its  improvement.  * * Fifteen  acres  of  the 
Heck  estate,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  purchased  for  $20,000, 
to  be  used  as  a cemetery  for  colored  people.  * * Walnut 
Ridge  Cemetery  has  been  incorporated  near  Fayette,  Mo. 
The  officers  are:  J.  B.  Denneny,  president;  U.  M.  Williams, 
vice-president;  W.  W.  Cloyd,  secretary;  H.  K.  Givens, 


treasurer.  * * Twenty-three  acres  of  land  will  be  laid  out 
as  a cemetery  near  Dublin,  Ga.  * * The  Oakland  Ceme- 
tery Association  has  been  incorporated  near  Ensley,  Ala., 
with  a capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  incorporators  are: 
E.  W.  Whips,  J.  J.  Walker,  of  Ensley,  and  H.  M.  Horton, 
of  Woodlawn.  * * The  Hickory  Grove  Cemetery  has 

been  organized  at  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  by  Joseph  L.  Robert- 
son and  others,  of  Bronxville.  * * A stock  company  has 
been  formed  at  Durand,  Mich.,  to  establish  a cemetery.  A 
site  just  east  of  the  town  will  be  purchased  at  an  expenditure 
of  $5,000,  and  the  work  of  improvement  will  begin  in  the 
spring.  * * Greenwich,  Ohio,  has  just  established  its  first 
cemetery.  It  is  under  the  management  of  the  town  authori- 
ties. 


CEMETERY  PROPERTY  CANNOT  BE  REACHED  THROUGH 
COURT  OF  EQUITY, 

As  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  puts  it,  in  the  case  of 
Avery  and  others  against  the  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery  Com- 
pany, 86  Northwestern  Reporter  538,  it  was  sought  by  the 
aid  of  a court  of  equity  to  acquire  rights  in  the  lands  of  the 
cemetery  company  which  the  parties  bringing  the  suit  could 
not  have  or  obtain  in  an  action  at  law,  and  in  lands  which, 
by  the  statute,  were  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  on  execu- 
tion or  any  other  final  process  of  a court.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  company  had  not  sufficient  funds  with  which  to  con- 
tinue the  maintenance  of  the  cemetery;  that  it  had  no  claim 
against  any  of  the  stockholders,  because  the  stock  in  their 
hands  was  fully  paid ; that  these  parties  had  proposed  to 
the  other  stockholders  that  all  should  unite  in  paying  a 
sufficient  sum  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  cemetery; 
that  about  three-fourths  of  the  stockholders  in  value  were 
prepared  to  pay  such  assessment  as  might  be  necessary  for 
that  purpose,  but  that  the  remaining  stockholders  were  un- 
willing to  make  any  advances,  and  the  majority  were  un- 
willing, therefore,  to  make  any  payments  which  should  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  minority  unless  the  latter  contributed 
their  proportion.  What  was  asked  of  the  court  was  that,  in 
order  to  preserve  existing  burial  rights  in  the  cemetery,  the 
lands  might  be  sold,  with  such  provision  as  the  court  might 
deem  proper  for  the  preservation  of  burial  rights ; that  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  a judg- 
ment for  some  $18,519,  which  had  been  obtained  by  the 
parties  suing  against  the  company.  The  circuit  court  found 
by  its  decree  that  the  company  had  the  lands  described, 
but  that  they  had  been  laid  out  as  a cemetery,  with  burial 
lots,  ornamental  grounds,  roads,  and  pathways,  and  that 
it  had  no  other  property,  and  it  held  that  the  sale  of  the 
lands  or  any  part  thereof,  under  its  decree,  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  the  claim  mentioned,  was  forbidden  by  law, 
wherefore  it  denied  a sale  thereof,  either  directly  or  through 
a receiver  or  other  officer  of  the  court.  And  the  supreme 
court  holds  that  the  decree  of  the  lower  court  must  be  af- 
firmed. It  says  that  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  that  state,  in 
common  with  the  universal  sentiment  of  mankind,  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain  the  burial  places  of  the  dead.  The  legis- 
lature has  by  express  enactment  prohibited  the  sale,  except 
for  burial  purposes,  or  mortgaging,  of  lands  set  apart  for 
cemetery  purposes.  It  has  also  in  express  terms  provided 
for  the  exemption  from  levy  and  sale  on  execution,  or  upon 
any  other  final  process  of  a court,  of  all  cemeteries,  etc., 
while  in  use  as  repositories  of  the  dead.  This  was  withm 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  do,  and  so  careful  has  the 
legislature  been  to  preserve  such  properties  for  burial  pur- 
poses that  it  has  also  in  express  terms  taken  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  court  of  chancery  to  decree  satisfaction  of  any 
judgment  out  of  such  exempt  property. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEME- 
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rich, “Woodward  Lawn”,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Vice-President,  H.  Wilson  Ross,  “Newton”, 
Newton  Center,  Mass;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
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The  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1902. 
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Quincy,  111.;  Secretary,  Warren  H.  Man- 
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Treasurer,  O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicagru 


Publisher's  Notes. 

Mr.  Volney  Rogers,  Park  Commis- 
sioner, Youngstown,  Ohio,  would  like 
to  have  information  concerning  where 
to  purchase  red  cedar  for  rustic  work  in 
parks,  such  as  fencing  for  rustic  bridges. 
He  has  tried  hemlock  and  white  oak, 
but  does  not  find  them  durable  enough. 


Mr.  Robert  Aitkins,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  the  Brookside  Cemetery, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion to  accept  the  superintendency  of 
the  New  Elmwood  Cemetery,  now 
being  laid  out  in  that  city. 


The  friends  of  Mr.  George  M.  Painter, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  be  grieved  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Painter, 
which  occurred  in  Philadelphia  late  in 
December  after  a long  illness. 


Mr.  R.  J.  Coryell,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  parks,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  re- 
moved to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  where 
he  is  engaged  in  landscape  work. 


The  directors  of  Woodward  Lawn 
Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  resolved 
to  change  the  name  of  the  cemetery  to 
“Woodlawn.”  Mr.  Frank  Enrich,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  American 
Cemetery  Superintendents,  is  the  super- 
intendent. 


Obituary, 

Clement  Studebaker,  president  and 
founder  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
wagon  manufacturers,  Studebaker 


Bros.,  died  at  his  home  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  November  17,  1901.  Mr.  Stude- 
baker, the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers, 
was  70  years  old,  and  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  company  from  its  incorpo- 
ration in  1868  until  his  death.  As  the 
dominant  figure  in  the  organization  and 
growth  of  the  greatest  vehicle  manu- 
facturing company  in  the  world,  his 
genius  and  ability  as  a business  man 
need  no  words  of  praise.  Against  rivals 
of  standing  and  power  the  business  of 
Studebaker  Brothers  grew  from  humble 
proportions  to  be  the  dominant  in- 
fluence in  its  field,  and  as  its  continu- 
ous president,  the  energy,  integrity  and 
business  ability  of  the  elder  brother  was 
responsible  for  a large  share  of  its  suc- 
cess. As  a man  and  a citizen,  he  was  no 
less  conspicuous  and  useful  than  in  the 
business  world,  and  .contributed  richly 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  a friend  to  all 
of  his  employes,  and  was  constantly 
mindful  of  the  welfare  of  the  least  of 
them.  He  was  prominent  in  church 
work,  generous  and  unostentatious  in 
many  simple  acts  of  charity,  and  left 
behind  him  a heritage  of  love  and  ven- 
eration that  few  men  can  boast. 

^ BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC,,  RECEIVED.  ^ 

Tree  Planting  on  Rural  School 
Grounds,  by  William  L.  Hall,  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  of  Tree  Planting, 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  134,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1901.  This  publication 
is  designed  to  arouse  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  school  grounds,  church- 
yards and  cemeteries  in  rural  communi- 
ties, and  to  suggest  methods  of  accom- 
plishing the  best  results.  It  also  sug- 
gests important  lines  of  study  for  the 
teacher,  and  school  in  connection  with 
trees  and  forests.  As  the  work  involved 
some  consideration  of  landscape  gar- 
dening which  is  outside  the  province  of 
the  government  bureau,  the  paper  was 
submitted  to  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, jr.,  of  Boston,  for  revision.  The 
subject  is  treated  under  the  following 
heads,  and  is  illustrated  by  a number 
of  views  of  trees  and  school  grounds: 
Reasons  for  planting;  Arbor  Day  and 
school  ground  planting;  Preliminary 
arrangements  for  planting;  What  plant- 
ing to  do;  Kinds  of  trees  to  plant;  Ob- 
taining the  trees;  How  to  plant  them; 
Why  trees  die  in  transplanting;  Care  of 
Trees  after  planting;  Studies  for  the 
teacher  and  school;  and  Facts  about 
trees. 


Notes  on  The  Red  Cedar,  by  Charles 
Mohr,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Division  of  For- 


estry. Bulletin  31,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  histoiy,  distribution, 
growth,  habits  and  forest  management 
of  the  red  cedar  as  found  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  form  the  subject  of 
this  report.  It  emphasizes  the  value  of 
the  cultivation  of  this  well-known  tree 
and  its  associated  species,  gives  botani- 
cal descriptions  and  accounts  of  red 
cedar  plantations.  Illustrated  with  half- 
tone engravings  and  diagrams. 

Let  us  Make  a Beautiful  City  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  A Series  of  Sixteen 
Articles  reprinted  from  The  Springfield 
Republican.  These  articles  were  begun 
with  the  intention  of  applying  them  to 
local  conditions,  but  their  breadth  of 
scope  and  grasp  of  the  principles  of 
municipal  beauty  make  them  valuable 
as  a general  introduction  to  civic  im- 
provement work.  They  have  been  pub- 
lished in  paper  binding,  illustrated  with 
half-tone  views,  and  can  be  purchased 
from  The  Springfield  Republican, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  at  ten  cents  a copy. 


The  Twentieth  Century  City,  A Rec- 
ord of  Work  Accomplished  for  Civic 
Betterment  by  the  American  League  for 
Civic  Improvement,  Published  as  The 
Home  Florist  for  October,  1901 ; Quar- 
terly, subscription,  50  cents  a year;  sin- 
gle copies,  15  cents.  Contains  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  convention  of 
the  League  in  1901,  whose  work  has 
been  considered  in  Park  and  Cemetery 
from  time  to  time,  and  forms  a valua- 
ble contribution  to  the  popular  litera- 
ture of  the  public  beauty  movement. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Parks  and  Boulevards,  of 
the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  from  July  i, 
1900,  to  June  30,  1901.  A handsomely 
bound  and  well-prepared  report;  illus- 
trated with  tinted  half-tone  views  sel- 
dom equalled  in  an  official  report. 

Proceedings  of  the  Seventeenth  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Florists,  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
August  6,  7,  8,  9 and  10,  1901.  A well- 
ordered  report  of  195  pages,  giving  the 
work  of  the  society  for  the  year. 

Report  of  the  Pan-American  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Connecticut  Horti- 
cultural Society,  1901,  containing  a com- 
plete list  of  the  exhibit  of  the  society. 

Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Orono,  Me.  Bulletin  No.  77,  Fer- 
tilizer Inspection. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Pasa- 
dena Cemetery  Association,  Pasadena, 
Cal.  Neatly  illustrated  with  cemetery 
views. 

Specimen  Deeds  of  Burial  Lot,  from 
Oakland  Cemetery,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Trade  Literature. 

J.  B.  Watkins  & Bro.,  The  Elm- 
wood Nurseries,  Hallsboro,  Va.  New 
Descriptive  Price  List  of  Fruit,  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  etc.,  for 


NEW  CROP  FLOWER  SEEDS 


For  Early  Sowing 

VERBENA,  PETUNIA,  CYCLAMEN,  SALVIA 
STOCKS.  ETC. 


'•Catalogue  on  Application.' 


W.  C.  BECKERT, 


ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


fall  igoi,  and  spring  1902. 

Fred’k  W.  Kelsey,  150  Broadway,  N. 
Y.  Descriptive  Booklet  of  Novelties 
and  Specimens,  autumn  1901,  and 
spring  1902.  Also  circular  price  list  of 
A Few  Special  Shrubs. 

A Few  Words  About  Evergreen 
Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.,  by  Samuel  C. 
Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Manlove  Gate  Company,  Milton,  In- 
diana. Neat,  illustrated  booklet  descrip- 
tive of  the  Manlove  Self-Opening  Drive 
Gate,  illustrated  in  their  adv.  on  an- 
other page. 

Lord  & Burnham  Co.,  Broadway  and 
26th  street.  New  York.  Large  wall 
calendar  for  1902  with  lithographic  il- 
lustration in  colors  of  the  Burnham 
greenhouse  heater. 

W.  C.  Beckert,  Allegheny,  Pa.  Beck- 
ert’s  1902  catalogue  of  Garden,  Field  and 
Flower  Seeds.  A complete  illustrated 
price  list,  with  colored  and  embossed 
cover. 


2 000  000  Extra  Choice  Fruit  and  Orna- 
niental  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.  Superb  stock.  Must 
be  sold  quick.  It  will  pay  j'ou  to  g'et  our  prices, 
ALPHA  NURSERY  CO.,  Alpha,  111. 


.|  GOOD  BOOKS.  I 

2 Sent  on  receipt  of  priee,  po.'^tpaid^hy  R.  J,  & 
^ Haight,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  » 


QUARTER  ACRE  POSSIBILITIES.  Nutter.  Il- 
lustrates how  to  Improve  the  home  surroundings  In 
an  artistic  manner.  $1. 

THE  NURSERY  BOOK.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Tells 
how  to  propagate  2,000  varieties.  300  pages.  Cloth 
$1.00. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  Waugh.  A treatise 
on  general  principles  ot  out-door  art.  150  pages. 
Illustrated.  EOc. 

WHAT  IS  A KINDERGARTEN.  Hansen. 
A suggestive  book  for  planning  and  planting 
childrens  gardens  on  lots  of  different  sizes.  76 
pages,  8 plates,  75c. 

THE  WATER  GARDEN.  Trlcker.  Descrlhes  all 
operations  from  growing  plants  in  tubs  to  the  larg- 
est water  garden.  Illustrated.  $2. 

HOW  TO  PLAN  THE  HOME  GROUNDS.  Par- 
sons. Sets  forth  basic  principles  tor  beautifying 
home  and  other  grounds.  Practical.  Illustrated. 
240  pages.  $1. 


Omaineiktal  Trees.  Extra  size,  lO  to  20  feet;  4 to  6 inches.  £lin.  Maple, 

I..in<len,  Horse  CHestntit,  'WHite  AsH, 

Catalpa  and  OaK. 

A Fine  Lot  of  Ornamental  SKrubs. — Also 

.American  £lm»  4 to  0 and  6 to  8 feet.  Silver  Maples*  4 to  6 and  6 to  8 feet.* 
Just  t^e  ri^^ht  size  for  ajraiii  transplantiiip-. 

American  lv>^*  Hall’s  Japan  HoneysticKle and  Xrtimpet  Flower 

in  larjfe  quantities. 

R.oses.  We  took  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Pan-American. 

If  you  want  Uarfre  Trees  and  Fine  Slock  write  for  special  prices. 

NELSON  BOOUE,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


LORD  & BURNHAM  CO. 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders  and  Manufacturers  of 
HEATING  and  VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 


Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus  erected 
complete  or  for  material  only.  Highest  Awards  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Catalogue  of  Patent  Iron  Greenhouse  Construction  sent  on  receipt  of  5 cents  postage. 


HIGHEST  AWARD  AT  THE  CONVENTION  OF  S.  A.  F.  O.  H.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ''BUMNHAM'*  SECTIONAL  HOT  WATER  BOILER 

Specially  adapted  to  large  ranges.  Will  heat  up  to  16,500  feet  of  glass.  Highest  economy 
moderate  cost.  Also  heaters  for  smaller  work.  Latest  Catalogue  of  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Apparatus  mailed  from  New  York  office  on  receipt  of  5 cents  postage.  Estimates  furnished  for 
Cypress  Greenhouse  Material.  We  make  splendid  greenhouse  PUTTY. 

Price  on  application. 

GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKSi  NEW  YORK  OFFICEi 

Irvington'cn-Hundson,  N,  Y.  St.  James  Bldg,,  Broadway  and  26th  St. 


mo.  S.  Kelly  Co. 

ozzxo 


Steam 

Rollers 

For 

Driveways 

In  Parks 

Cemeteries 

Etc. 

Send  for 
Catalog. 


24  FT.  12  FT. 


T D CT  C O EVERGREEN 
I niCtZO  DECIDUOUS 

Hardiest  stock  in  America.  Standard  varie- 
ties, particularly  adapted  to  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery planting.  No  imported  stock,  all  home 
grown.  Catalogue  FREE  for  the  asking. 
Send  us  your  list  of  wants  and  we  will  quote 
you  low  prices. 

Special  price  to  Landscape  Arcmtects  and 
Park  and  Cemetery  Associations. 

EVERGREEN  NURSERY  CO. 

Established  30  years.  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 
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WILD  FLOWERS. 

All  who  enjoy  readingf  about  the 
curious  and  interesting-  traits  of 
our  native  wild  flowers  and  ferns, 
should  have  the  new  monthly 
journal  of  popular  botany, 

THE  AMERICAN  BOTANIST 

It  is  edited  solely  for  the  plant 
lover  and  contains  no  technical 
matter.  Common  names  are  used 
whenever  possible,  and  all  the 
articles  are  selected  with  a view 
to  their  value  to  the  g-eneral 
reader.  Send  a 2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  tell  your  friends 
about  it.  Address, 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  & CO., 

PUBLISHERS. 

BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK. 


Mention  Park  and  Cemetery 
when  you  write. 


HOBSON^S  STANDARD  HORSE  CARTS. 

In  every  way  superior  to  and  cheaper  than  wheel-wrig-ht  work.  Best 
quality  thoroug-hly  seasoned  material.  Warranted.  Twelve  styles.  Two 
and  four-wheel.  Wide  and  narrow  tires,  steel  axles.  Low  rate  of  freig-ht 
from  our  works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all  points.  For  years  acknowledged  by 
users  to  have  no  equal.  Adopted  by  farmers,  contractors,  miners,  gard- 
eners, cemetery  authorities,  etc.,  whet  ever  the  best  is  wanted. 

Manufactured  by 

HOBsoixr  cjfc  oo. 

Office:  INo.  lO  State  Street,  INE\A/  YORK. 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

The  Grave  Markers  are  3 inches  in  diameter,  made  of 
solid  concrete,  with  a surface  nearly  white.  Guar- 
anteed for  any  number  of  years.  Also  made 
3}4  in  diameter  to  order.  In  use  on 
twenty  different  cemeteries. 

TESTIMONIAL— Forest  Home  Cemetery  Washington  St.  Chicago 

Cemetery  address,  Oak  Park,  111. 

March  19,  1901. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: — This  is  to  certify  that  since  the  last  20  years, 
there  have  been  used  in  Forest  Home  Cemetery  about  10,000  Portland  Cement 
Markers,  manufactured  by  Leo  G.  Haase.  Every  lot  in  this  Cemetery  receives  at 
least  two  such  markers,  and  we  are  placing  1,000  three-inch  markers  on  the  single 
grave  section  each  year.  We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  markers,  and  have  never 
had  occasion  to  replace  one.  Signed^  GEORGE  C.  THOMAS,  Supt. 

send  for  booklet  of  cemetery  specialties,  address 
LEO,  G.  HAASE.  MANUFACTURER,  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 


sired  obtainable  between  these  extremes. 


THE  BQMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE 


The  above  illustration  shows  a double  burial  at  which  a large  burglar  prooi  vauii  ana  a 3 ft.,  6 in 
coffin  were  lowered  simultaneously.  Either  device  could  have  been  used  for  either  case. 


Office  of  THE  ERIE  ST.  CEMETERY 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  17,  1901. 

THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE  CO.,  City. 

Gentlemen: — I can  now  readily  see  the  great  advantage  your  device  has  over  others, 
especially  your  ability  to  change  the  width.  In  using  five  of  your  devices  for  lowering  the  five  bodies, 
victims  of  the  fire  which  occured  on  Lake  Erie  on  Aug.  14th  (the  burning  of  the  water  w'orks  crib)  we 
were  compelled  to  reduce  the  opening  of  each  device  to  24  in.,  there  being  but  30  in.  width  allotted  to 
each  grave.  They  were  laid  side  by  side  in  one  grave,  and  the  bodies  lowered  simultaneously,  which 
was  a complete  success,  and  no  other  device  on  the  market  could  have  been  used  under  the  circum- 
stances. You  certainly  have  made  a success  of  your  lowering  device. 

Respectfully  yours, 

FRED  WIDLITZKI, 

Supt.  Erie  St.  Cemetery 


We  solicit  an  opportunity  to  send  devices  to  responsible  parties  on  approval. 

The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Order  for  S\i 

Mr.  R.  J.  Haight,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  Park  and  Cemetery  and 

address,  and  find  herewith 


bscription. 

Landscape  Gardening  to  the  following 
One  Dollar,  in  payment  for  one  year’s 


subscription. 


Name. 


One  copy,  $1.00. 


P.  O. 


Six  copies, 5. 00. 


State. 
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How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS.  jR.. 
Ex-SuPT.  OP  Parks.  New  York  City. 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Sugg-estive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  and  im- 
provement of  Home  Grounds.  Size, 
Sx7>^;  249  pages.  Binding,  cloth. 
Price,  $1.00. 

R.  J. 

324  Dearborn  Street, CHICAGO. 

Laws  of  Cemetery  Associations  of  New  York. 

“ Law  as  to  Cemeteries,  Undertakers,  Em^ 

balmers  and  Burials  in  New  York  State." 

Contents:  Cemeteries  defined,  Kinds  of  cem- 
eteries, Public  cemeteries.  Cemetery  associa- 
tions. Cemeteries  controlled  by  relig-ious  cor- 
porations or  churches.  Private  and  family  cem- 
eteries. Incorporation  of  cemeteries.  Howlands 
are  acquired  for  cemeteries.  Eminent  domain. 
Conveyance,  Prescription,  Dedication,.  Govern- 
ment and  management  of  cemeteries.  Sale, 
mortgage  and  lease  of  cemetery  property. 
Property  in  cemetery  lots.  Transfer  of  ceme- 
tery lots.  Opening  highways  through  ceme- 
teries. Taxation  of  cemeteries.  Desecration  of 
cemeteries.  Liens  on  monuments,  gravestones 
and  cemetery  structures.  Cemeteries  as  nuis- 
ances. Abolition  of  cemeteries.  Undertakers, 
Embalmers  and  burials. 

Contains  all  the  Case  Law  of  the  State,  as  also 
prominent  cases  decided  in  other  States,  and 
the  unrepealed  Statute  Law  of  the  State  of  New 
York  down  to  and  including  the  session  of  1901, 
with  a useful  collection  of  forms. 

A Complete  Hand  Book  on  the  Subject 

Invaluable  to  Cemetery  Trustees  and  Superin- 
tendents, City,  County,  Town  and  Village  Offi- 
cials, Lot  Owners,  Undertakers  and  others  in- 
terested. Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who  ^ 
advertise  in  : : : ^ 

PARK  and  I 
CEMETERY  I 

And  always  mention  the  ® 
Paper  when  you  write,  gj 


HITCHINQS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  ^ 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 

The  highest  awards  received  at  the  World’s  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

233  MERCER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


BIND  Your  Copies  of  PARK  AND  CEMETERY 


As  Yoti  Receive  TKem 

The  “EMERSON” 
PATENT  BINDER 

Which  we  furnish  for  the  purpose, 
will  hold  two  Volumes.  : : : : 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  75C 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324 


DeviceMNever 
Drops  a Casket 

Write  for  Our  New 
Catalog 
It’s  Free 


FOLDING 

DEVICE 

WORKS, 

OVID,  MICH 
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Advertisements^  limited  to  five  lines^  will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion^  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 

A POSITION  WANTED  as  Cemetery  Super- 
intendent; 21  years’  experience  as  landscape 
gardener  and  superintendent  of  one  of  tre  lead- 
ing cemeteries  of  the  country ; thoroughly  com- 
petent to  manage,  improve  and  superintend  the 
care  of  a first-class  cemetery.  A I references 
as  to  character  and  ability.  Roderick  Campbell, 
31  Linwood  Place,  Utica,  New  York. 

Wanted  Position  as  cemetery  superintendent. 
Have  the  best  reasons  for  wishing  to  give  up 
present  position  where  I have  been  employed 
since  1892.  Can  give  best  of  references.  M. 
Jensen,  Supt.  and  Sec’y  Westwood  Cemetery, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Wanted  position  as  cemetery  super- 
intendent; have  had  several  years’  ex- 
perience. Now  in  charge  of  an  incor- 
porated cemetery;  satisfactory  refer- 
ences. Member  Am.  Cemetery  Supts. 
Assn.  Address  Manrod,  care  Park 
and  Cemetery. 


PINE 


MUCH 


HAN 


SASM  BARS 

UP  TO  it  peet  u> 

GREERHOUSi 


GER.  I 


AND 


ER 


BViLDING  M 


RIAL. 


Send\foroot'lH«strat«<t  Bo< 

"CYPjRE^ 

Send  foTiSiir  Specfti}  SnsenhouW' 


ooK 


:^ES” 

irciilftr. 


I'THEATSTe^^  iymb^  Cb. 
N^nsgt%  h 


JAMES  MACPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Kitselman  Ornamental  Fence. 

Excels  in  strength,  beauty  and  aurability.  Made  of  steel 
and  iron.  Cheaper  than  wood.  60  Designs*  Catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS»  Bozo  108  Muncle,  Ind. 


Anyone  sending  a sketch  and  description  may 
pulckly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
lions  strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Muun  & Co.  receive 
special  notice^  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  Jltncricnn. 

A handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  I.areest  cir- 
eulation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year ; four  months,  f 1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

IVIllNN&Co.36iB^oa«««v.  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Enough  Water... 

Is  quite  enough  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  handsome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 

RIDER  OR  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  PUMPS 

Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  building  of  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 

Catalogue  “P”  on  application 
to  nearest  store, 

RIDER-ERIGSSON  ENGINE  GO. 

20  Cortlandf  St,,  New  York,  40  Dearborn  St,,  Chicago. 
239  Franklin  St,,  Boston,  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  692  Craig  St,,  Montreal,  P,  Q, 
22A  Pitt  St,,  Sydney,  N,  S.  W,  Teniente^Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba, 

Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 


CLEAN,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.  • Bangor,  Penn. 


Spraying  for  Profit 


A practical  hand  book  of  the  best  methods  for  suppressing 
the  more  common  injurious  insects  and  fungus  diseases, 
by  HOWARD  E.  WEED,  M.  S.,  formerly  Entomologist  Mis- 
sissippi Experiment  Station.  A compendium  of  invaluable 
information  on  a timely  subject.  Treats  in  brief,  compact 
form  of  the  materials  for  spraying  and  of  the  various  methods 
and  appliances  used.  ^ ^ Price  20  Cents. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT  324  Dearborn  St.^  CHICAGO 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  ART  OUT.OF-DOORS 
IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AND  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Vol.  XL  No.  12. 

CHICAGO,  FEBRUARY,  1902. 

Fruit  T rees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Hardy  Roses,  Hardy  Plants, 
Climbers,  etc.,  inciuaine  ihe  New  Hardy  Yel- 
low Rose,  Golden  Sun  iSoieii  dOr)  and 
beautiful  New  Cut  leaved  Elder. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  (Edition  with  colored 

illustration  of  the  new  Rose  and  Elder  on  request. 

Ellwanger  & Barry 

Mt,  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.T. 
Established  over  CO  years.  Mention  this  publication. 


KNIGHT  8r  HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

C0NSUI.TING,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerag'e,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

FREDERICK  EHRENBERG, 

Xanbscape  Brcbitect  anO  . . . 
Ipractlcal  Xanbecape  ©arOcner 

50  East  135  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
Plans  lor  Cejneteries.  Parks  and  City  Gardens 
Land  and  Planting'  Schemes,  Topographical 
Drawings.  Consultation,  also  by  letter.  High- 
est References. 

FRANK  H.  NUTTER. 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

When  you  can’t  get  what  you 
want  anywhere  else,  send  here 
—we  will  send  it  to  you. 

“If  its  used  In  Horticulture,  we  have  it.” 

Dunne  (St.  Co.  64  West  80th  St. 
Phone  Call  1700  Madison  Sq.  NEW  YORK 


NORW/W  yWAPLES 

3 TO  4 INCHES  CALIPER,  14  TO  15  FEET  IN  HEIGHT. 

We  have  a fine  block  of  2,000  trees  that  have  been  grown  6 feet  apart,  perfect  specimens 
with  good  heads  and  perfectly  straight  trunks.  WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  PROP. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES.  CHESTNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES 
AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  a:  a:  a: 


Seedlings  and  Transplanted  Native 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Suitable  for 
Setting  in  Nursery  Rows. 

Large  and  well  developed  stock  for  Permanent  Planting.  SHADE 
TREES  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Healthy  and  well  rooted. 
STRONG  FIELD  GROWN  CLUMPS  OP  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

STOCK  FOR  PARKS,  CEHETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES  A SPECIALTY. 

Send  for  DESCK  rPTlVK  CATALOGUE.  CoiitaiiiM  Priceb 
of  Large  and  Small  Trees,  and  for  Stock  in  Quantities. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS, 


GermantoM'n,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shrubs — Shade  Trees — Roses 

In  a very  complete  assortment.  PRIVET — one,  two  and  three  year.  Ask  for 

Catalogue. 

tllRAM  T.  JONES, 

Union  County  Nurseries,  ElllzaOeth,  Neva/  Jersey. 

FORESTTREESiSHRUBBERY 

Norway,  Sugar,  Sycamore,  Silver  Leaf,  and  other  Maples,  from  1 to  finches  in  diameter;  very  fine 
trees.  Also,  Elms,  Tulips,  Birch,  Mt.  Ash,  Oriental  Plane,  Poplars,  etc.,  of  all  sizes.  Shrubbery, 
2 to  4 feet,  by  the  acre.  100,000  California  Privet,  2 to  4 feet,  very  fine.  10,000  Oct.  Purple  Plum 
trees,  2 to  3 years  old.  Also,  a full  assortment  of  other  nursery  stock.  We  can  fill  all  orders, 
large  or  small.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Address,  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec.- 
ialty,  Catalogues  on  application,  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO„  ^ ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


LARGE  STOCK 

ORNAMENTAL 

TREES 

Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

SEND  FOB  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


MOUNT  AIRY  NURSERIES. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Japan  Maples, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc.,  suitable  for 
PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 

THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  Germantown.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 


S TREES  and  SHRUBS 

EVERGREENS  ^ 

ROSES  AND  VINES  | 
HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS  ^ FRUITS  | 


Everything  for  beautifiy- 
ing  Country  Grounds 
and  Cemeteries. 

Fred'k  W.  Kelsey, 

150  Broadway,  New  York. 

See  Catalogue  and  Lists  of 
Special  Prices. 


24  FT.  12  FT. 


-f-cacrcro  evergreen 

I PtCElO  DECIDUOUS 

Hardiest  stock  In  America.  Standard  varie- 
ties, particularly  adapted  to  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery planting.  No  Imported  stock,  all  home 
grown.  Catalogue  FREE  for  the  asking. 
Send  us  your  list  of  wants  and  we  will  quote 
you  low  prices. 

Special  price  to  Landscape  Architects  and 
Park  and  Cemetery  Associations. 

EVERGREEN  NURSERY  CO. 

Established  30  years.  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 


Rhododendron  Maximum  and  Kalmia  Latifolia 

The  two  best  native  evergreen  shrubs,  for  out  of  door  decorating.  Furnished  by  car  load  lots  or  in  smaller  quantities. 

Send  for  prices.  Also  Special  Rhododendron  Circulars. 

10,000  Vinca  Minor,  three  inch  clumps,  for  sale  cheap. Fine  lot  of  General  Nursery  Stock. 

EASTERN  NURSERIES,  M.  M.  Dawson,  Mgr., 

JAMAICA  PLAIN,  MASS. 


Capitol  Lawn 
Seed. 

The  best  mixture  in  existence 
for  all  Public  Grounds. 

Used  exclusively  at  the  Ohio 
State  Capitol  Grounds. 

Please  write  for  special  prices 
stating  quantity  needed. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  GO., 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Shenandoah 

Nurseries 

D.  S.  LAKE,  Prop. 

Acres  of  NURSERY  GROWN  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  well  shaped  with  good 
roots.  The  growing  of  this  line  of  stock 
has  been  one  of  our  specialties  for  years. 
A complete  assortment  of  GENERAL  NUR- 
SERY STOCK,  SHRUBS,  HARDY  ROSES, 
EVERGREENS,  ETC.  Largest  stock  in  the 
West.  SOO  acres. 

Send  for  Special  Prices 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 

Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS,  Waukegan,  III. 


Oriental  Planes,  Pin  OaKs, 


With  numerous  other  popular  and  beau- 
tiful shade  trees. 

Our  iSHrtibbery  Department 

is  unsurpassed  for  carefully  ffrown  and  accurately'  j^raded  stock. 

Ornamental  Grasses  a specialty.  . 


Sugar  Maples. 


Large  blocks  of  Clematis  paniculata  and  Ampelopsis  VeitcHii. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  & THOMAS  '"'"‘'i.'ArS&l'rAR,  pen 


Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Crate  Vaults 

CLEAN,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  In  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Catacomb  and  Strnctural  Work 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  GO.  Bangor,  Penn. 


THE  JUMBO  LAWN  RAKE 

3 ft.  wide,  with  42  Teeth. 

A.sk  yonr 
Dealer 
for  It. 
If  he 
can’t 
supply 
you 
write 
to  us. 

Just  the  thing  for  Parks,  Large  Lawns 
and  Cemeteries. 

Light  and  strong, handle  thoroughly  braced 
Al.so  made  in  2/4  ft.  width  and  narrower. 


Ornamental  Trees.  Extra  size,  lO  to  20  feet;  4 to  6 inches.  Kim,  Maple, 

Kinden,  Horse  CHestntit,  'WHite  A.sH, 

Cataipa  and  OaK. 

A Fine  Lot  of  Ornamental  SHmbs. — Also 

>\.merican  Kim,  4 to  6 and  6 to  8 feet.  Silver  Maples,  4 to  6 and  6 to  8 feet. 
Just  the  right  size  for  again  transplanting. 

American  Ivy,  Hall’s  Japan  HoneysucKle  and  Xmmpet  Flower 

in  large  quantities. 

R.oses.  We  took  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Pan-American. 

If  you  want  Larg-e  Trees  and  Fine  Stock  write  for  special  prices. 

Nf^LSON  BOGUE.  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CROP  FLOWER  SEEDS  VERBENA,  PE^TUN^A,^  CYCLAMEN,  SALVIA 

— — STOCKS.  ETC. 


F='.  E.  tCOHLER  <fe  CO., 

CANTON,  OHIO 


rCatalogue  on  Application.' 


W.  C.  BECKERT,  _ - _ ALLEGHENY.  PA. 
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III 


Choicest 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Ourp  have  been  the  Ptandard  of  excellence  for  nearly 
half  acentuiy.  Direct  deal  will  save  you  money. 
Valuable  IG'^-page  catalogue  free.  Send  for  it  today 
and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a little  money.  We 
mail  postpaid*  Seeds*  Ph«nts.  Bulbs,  Boses, 
Small  Xrees,etc.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Larger  by  express  or  freight.  48  years. 
44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO., 

BOX  67  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


C-  SEED# 
fATALOOyi 


As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Miller 
Melon,  Cory  Corn,  All  (Season’s  Cabbage, 
the  llubbardSquash,anda  score  ofothcr 
vegetables  that  are  now  raised  all  over 
the  United  States,  I offer  the  public 
head-quarter's  seed.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  & SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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SPRAYER  AND 

. . . SPRINKLER 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  DEVICE 

For  use  at  Country  Seats,  Large  Estates, 
Manufactories.  Also  for  Sprinkling  Lawns, 
Private  Grounds,  Yards  and  Drives,  Ceme- 
teries, Carrying  'Water,  etc. 


One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower  Bed  and 
Lawn  Sprinkler  (capacity  ISO  gal.,  4 in.  tires.) 
Most  practical  device  for  the  distribution  of 
liquid  manure,  Paris  Green  or  other  liquid 
matter,  for  use  of  seedsmen,  florists,  nursery- 
men, farmers,  celery  and  cotton  growers.  Can 
apply  the  stream  directly  on  one  or  two  rows 
at  a time.  Will  not  clog.  Easy  to  operate.  Flow 
of  water  regulated  from  driver’s  seat. 


Sprayer,  Pump,  Hose  and  Nozzle 
for  spraying  Fruit  Trees,  'Vines  and  Shrubbery. 
Does  greatest  amount  of  work  at  smallest  cost. 
Least  labor.  Get  our  illustrated  catalogue.  If 
yon  mention  this  paper  we  will  send  you  a 
handsome  souvenir  catalogue  or  art  lithograph 
“Chilkoot  Pass  in  the  Klondike,”  which  ever 
you  prefer. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

(The  Largest  Vehicle  Vforks  in  the  World.) 

Branch:  564-6  Broadway,  cor.  Prince  N.  T. 'City. 


STONE  CRUSHERS  AND  STElKSLLEpiS 
PARKS 


CEMETERIES! 


Cbe  Woiocr.... 

That  will  KILL  ALL  THE 
WEEDS  IN  YOUR  LAWNS, 
If  you  keep  the  weeds  cut  so 
they  do  not  go  to  seed,  and  cut 
your  grass  without  breaking 
the  small  feeders  of  roots,  the 
grass  will  become  thick 
and  weeds  will  disappear, 
THE  CLIPPER  WILL  DO  IT, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

CLIPPER  LAW^  MOWER  CO. 

(iNOCRPORATEO.) 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 


The  0.  S.  Kelly  Co., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

STEAM... 

ROLLERS 

of  a.U  kinds 

for  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads. 

The  mostsuccesaful  machine  for  rolling- 
turf  and  light  driveways. 

Sc7id  for  Catalogue. 


Julian  Scholl  IS  Co  126 
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We  make  a specialty  of  collecting 
larg:e  clumps  of  — 

Rhododendfon  Maximum 
and  Kalmia  Latifolia 

From  :]  to  (j  or  7 feet  high  for  Parks, 
Cemeteries  and  private  places.  Dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  we  have  furn- 
ished nearly  one  hundred  carloads  of 
these  plants.  Remember  they  will 
thrive  in  the  shade  and  that  Rhode 
Island  Kalmia  and  Rhododendrons  are 
the  best. 


For  prices  by  the  carload  or  in 
smaller  quantities  write  to 


L.  F.  KINNEY, 


KINGSTON,  R.  I. 


I 


Manlove  Automatic  Drive  Gate. 


PERFECT  in  Action,  Appearance  and  Material. 
Saves  time,  annoyance  and  accidents.  Gives 
neat,  up-to-date  appearance  to  driveway.  Iron 
arches  and  alluminum  lettering  furnished.  Send  for 
our  illustrated  catalog. 

MANLOVE  GATE  CO., 

Milton,  Indiana. 


RARE  WATER  LILIES  of  all  varieliesof 

Hardy  and  Tender  Nymphaeas  Lotuses,  Vic- 
torias and  Aquatics.  Abundant  stock.  Best  quality. 

Lowest  prices, 

My  catalogue 
embraces  every- 
thing for  the 
Water  Garden. 
Free  to  all. 


Geo.  B.  Moulder 


Smith’s  Grove, 
Ky. 


Box  11  (Lily  Park.) 


LAWN  GRASS  SEED 


Any  kind— highest  grades  only.  Separate  or  ^Mixtures.  Ask  for 
prices;  we're  glad  to  quote  at  any  time.  Prompt  attention  to 
inquiries.  Samples  if  desired.  Cleveland  Parks  use  our  seed 
and  have  for  years.  LAWN  FERTILIZERS — Bone  Meal,  Canada  Uuleached  Hardwood  Ashes, 
Pulverized  (Sterilized)  Sheep  Manure— nothing  like  them  for  top-dressing  lawns. 

Sprayers  and  spraying  material.  Catalogue  free. 


f\.  TILTON  <fe  SON,  Se-ed  /V\e>i-chants, 

DEALERS  IN  HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES, 

85-87  Woodland  Ave.,  - - - CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


DREER’S  Garden  Calendar  for  1902 


I Larger  and  handsomer  than  ever,  208  pages,  4 colored  plates,  and  bound  in  beautifully  litho- 
graphed and  embossed  covers.  Tells  of  the  most  reliable  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  and  offers 
the  largest  and  most  complete  collection  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants  in  this  country.  Send  10  cts. 

: for  catalogue,  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  your  fir.st  order. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


cMaples  • Lindens  • SVlagnoUas  • Oaks 
Poplars  • Elms  • Salisburias  • buttonwoods. 

Man3- kinds  can  be  furnished,  4 to  5 inches  in  diameter.  A g-ood  assortment  of  EVER- 
GREENS and  SHRUBBERY.  OSAGE  ORANGE  and  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  for 
HEDGING.  Send  list  of  wants  for  prices.  Catalogues  on  application. 

Tl.Als.ostx'AXACT'  c*5  I^OTi  n ett  !Scivi.a/re,  Fgxxxxa.. 


Groff’s  Hybrid  Gladioli  Received  the  Gold  Medal  and  Thirteen  First  Awards  at  The  Pan 

American  Exposion. 


I Have  tHe  Latest  ^ "D TIT'  C*  "M 'V "D  ¥ C» 

cofieSion^sp**^®*®  ijrtvwr  X n.  I divILIv3 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  and  CONTROL  over  SEVENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT,  of  all 
STOCK  GROWN  AND  INTRODUCED  BY  Mr.  Groff.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


ARTHUR  COWEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 


Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


25,000 


Maples  8 to  16  f 


NORWAY,  SUGAR,  SIL= 

VER  LEAVED,  SYCA= 

MORE,  ASH  LEAVED 

EVER(JREE\S,  all  kinds  and  all  sizes.  25,000  CAL.  PRIVET,  2 to  S ft.  1,000  PCRPLB  BE 
to  10  ft.  10,000  HARDY  ROSES,  own  roots.  Plenty  RAMBLERS.  4,000  HYDRANGEAS,  2 
RHODODENDRONS  and  HARDY’  AZALEAS,  2 to  3 ft.  Landscape  Men,  Florists  and  others  wan 

fanorw^rke  STEPHEN  CRANE,  Prop.,  Norwich  Nurseries,  NORWICH,  CO 
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EVOLUTION 
OF  THE 
GRAVEYARD. 


Hare  at  the 
sociation  of 


A very  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  was  that  given,  with  ste- 
reopticon  views,  by  Mr.  Sid  J. 
late  Pittsburgh  convention  of  the  As- 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents, 
and  published  in  the  report  of  that  convention.  The 
pictures  tell  the  story  louder  than  words,  although 
the  author’s  experiences  and  comment  served  to  ex- 
plain and  establish  facts.  The  illustrations  cover  a 
wide  range  and  show  the  evolution  of  the  cemetery, 
from  the  family  burying  ground  on  the  old  farm  up 
through  the  country  graveyard,  in  all  its  crudeness 
of  layout  and  subsequent  neglect,  to  the  modern 
cemetery  with  its  beautiful  landscape  work  and  har- 
monious accessories.  What  a contrast  these  pic- 
tures present,  and  what  lessons  they  teach,  and 
withal  it  is  surprising  that  there  should  be  so  slow 
a response  to  the  missionary  work  so  persistently 
engaged  in  to  promote  reform.  Many  of  the  views 
referred  to  represented  before  and  after  the  work  of 
improvement  in  the  cemetery  and  are  most  instruct- 
ive. With  all  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  individual 
display  and  the  tentative  rebellion  at  the  so-called 
arbitrariness  of  cemetery  officials,  it  is  safe  to  say  no 
one  of  average  intelligence  would  consent  to  a re- 
turn to  the  stoneyard  appearance  of  the  old  ceme- 
tery section,  or  to  the  haphazard  system  of  planting 
caused  by  unrestricted  license  to  lot  owners.  The 
modern  cemetery  carries  out  in  appearance,  in  culti- 
vated refinement  in  nearly  all  particulars,  the  idea 


of  rest, — the  abode  of  the  dead  and  a perpetual  in- 
vitation to  those  bereaved  to  visit  and  pay  rever- 
ence to  memories. 

NEW  HAMP-  In  another  column  will  be  found 
New  Hampshire  law  relating  to 
the  protection  and  preservation  of 
ornamental  and  shade  trees  in  the  highways.  Thi.s 
law  is  an  amendment  to  that  of  1895,  and  provides 
for  the  annual  appointment  of  one  or  more  tree  war- 
dens by  the  mayors  of  cities  and  selectmen  of  towns 
such  appointees  to  be  discreet  persons  and  residents 
of  the  places  where  appointed.  It  provides  that 
towns  and  cities  shall  have  control  of  all  shade  and 
ornamental  trees  situated  in  any  public  way  or 
ground  within  their  limits  which  the  tree  warden 
shall  deem  reasonably  necessary  to  shade  or  orna- 
ment and  these  shall  be  marked.  The  law  also  pro- 
vides for  the  acquirement  of  such  private  trees  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  for  the  protection 
and  care  of  all  trees  under  the  warden’s  control,  and 
for  the  planting  of  trees.  It  also  decrees  regarding 
appropriations  for  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
law,  and  fines  and  punishments  for  offences.  Alto- 
gether it  is  a most  effective  instrument  and  worthy 
of  study  by  all  interested  in  outdoor  improvement. 
Similar  laws  are  of  imminent  importance  in  every 
state  of  the  union  for  the  appearance  and  condition 
of  the  highways  should  not  be  a matter  of  individ- 
ual action. 


THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  CITY. 


Under  the  above  title  the  Amer- 
ican League  for  Civic  Improve- 
ment has  issued  a pamphlet  recording  the  work  ac- 
complished for  civic  betterment.  In  the  main  it  is  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  convention  of 
1901,  held  in  Buffalo,  and  of  which  a brief  summary 
was  given  in  these  columns.  As  was  emphasized  at 
that  time,  the  reports  of  improvement  associations  in 
various  localities  showing  what  had  been  done,  the 
practical  ideas  promulgated  and  the  valuable  sugges- 
tions discussed,  created  an  enthusiasm  in  the  work 
among  those  present  promising  far  reaching  results. 
That  these  promises  are  being  vigorously  exploited 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  the  details  of  the  work  as  de- 
scribed, the  wide  field  covered,  and  the  means  adopted 
to  educate  the  people,  make  this  latest  issue  by  the 
League  one  of  exceeding  great  value  in  the  cause. 
Under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  Charles  Zueblin  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  whose  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
latent  taste  of  the  American  citizen  carries  conviction, 
the  campaign  of  literature  and  work  looking  to  civic 
beauty  throughout  the  country,  now  being  prosecuted 
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must  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  public  mind. 
To  such  an  extent  is  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  this 
movement  now  prevalent,  that  it  becomes  a failure  of 
duty  in  any  community  not  to  immediately  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  incentive  to  be  acquired  through  the 
literature  of  the  League  now  to  be  obtained.  It  is  an 
education  in  the  cause  of  improvement  of  more  than 
passing  value,  and  it  can  be  readily  secured  by  address- 
i ig  the  Secretary  at  Springfield,  O. 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  TREE  LAW, 

The  following  act,  discussed  on  the  preceding- 
page,  was  passed  by  the  New  Hampshire  Legislat- 
ure, March  22,  1901  : 

Section  i.  Ma3^ors  of  cities  and  selectmen  of 
towns  shall,  immediateh'  upon  the  passage  of  this 
act,  and  annually  thereafter,  appoint  one  or  more 
tree  wardens,  who  shall  be  discreet  persons,  resi- 
dent of  the  city  or  town  where  appointed,  interested 
in  the  planting,  pruning  and  preservation  of  shade 
and  ornamental  trees  in  public  ways  and  grounds, 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  perform  the  duties 
hereinafter  specified,  and  shall  be  allowed  such  com- 
pensation for  their  services  and  expenses  as  the 
mayor  or  selectmen  may  deem  reasonable. 

Sect.  2.  Towns  and  cities  shall  have  control  of 
all  shade  and  ornamental  trees  situated  in  any  pub- 
lic way  or  ground  within  their  limits,  which  the 
tree  warden  deems  reasonably  necessary  for  tbe 
purpose  of  shade  and  ornamentation  ; and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  tree  wardens  as  soon  as  possible  af- 
ter their  appointment,  to  carefully  examine  the 
trees,  situated  as  aforesaid,  and  to  plainly  mark  such 
trees  as  they  think  should  be  controlled  by  their 
municipalit}",  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  by  driving 
into  each  tree,  at  a point  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  six  feet  from  the  ground,  on  the  side  to- 
ward the  highway,  a nail  or  spike,  with  the  letters 
“N.  H.”  cut  or  cast  upon  the  head.  Said  spikes  or 
nails  shall  be  procured  by  the  secretary  of  the  for- 
estry commission,  and  furnished  by  him  to  said  of- 
ficers as  maj"  be  required  by  them  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  at  a cost  not  to  exceed  $500  a year.  If 
any  of  the  nails  or  spikes  shall  be  destroyed  or  de- 
faced, it  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  the  warden  to  renew 
them  as  soon  as  possil)le  after  he  is  informed  or  dis- 
covers that  they  have  been  removed.  They  shall 
also  have  the  power  to  designate  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  same  manner  as  hereinbefore  directed,  such 
other  trees  within  the  limits  of  the  public  ways  and 
grounds  as  in  his  judgment  should  be  preserved  for 
ornament  or  shade. 

Sect.  3.  If  any  of  the  trees  designated  as  afore- 
said should  prove  to  be  private  property,  and  the 
owners  thereof  refuse  to  release  or  convey  their  in- 
trest  therein  to  the  municipality,  the  tree  warden 
shall  acquire  them  for  the  use  of  the  city  or  towns. 


by  purchase,  if  it  can  be  done  at  a fair  price.  Fail- 
ing in  this  he  may,  on  petition  for  that  purpose,  ac- 
(juire  them  in  the  same  way  and  manner  and  with 
the  same  right  or  appeal  to  their  owners  as  in  the 
case  of  land  taken  for  a highway. 

Sect.  4.  Towns  and  cities  may  annually  appropri- 
ate money  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  fifty  cents 
for  each  of  their  ratable  polls  in  the  preceding  year, 
to  be  used  by  the  tree  warden  in  planting,  pruning, 
protecting,  and  whenever  necessary,  acquiring', 
shade  and  ornamental  trees  within  the  limits  of 
their  public  ways  and  grounds. 

Sect.  5.  Whoever  desires  the  cutting  and  re- 
moval in  whole,  or  in  part,  of  any  public  shade  or 
ornamental  tree,  may  apply  to  the  tree  warden,  who 
shall  give  a public  hearing,  upon  the  application,  at 
some  suitable  time  and  place,  after  duly  publishing 
and  posting  notices  of  the  hearing  in  two  or  more 
public  places  in  town,  and  also  upon  the  tree  or 
trees,  which  it  is  desired  to  cut  anl  remove,  provided 
however,  that  the  tree  warden  may,  if  he  deems  it 
expedient,  grant  permission  for  such  cutting  or  re- 
moval, without  a hearing,  if  the  tree  or  trees  in  ques- 
tion, is  on  a public  way  outside  of  the  residential 
part,  of  the  town  limits,  such  residential  part  to  be 
determined  by  the  tree  warden.  No  tree  within  such 
residential  limit  shall  be  cut  by  the  tree  warden,, 
except  to  trim  it,  or  removed  by  him,  without  a 
hearing,  as  aforesaid.  The  decision  of  the  tree  war- 
den shall  be  final. 

Sect.  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  cut,  destroy,  in- 
jure, deface,  or  break  any  public  shade  or  ornament- 
al tree,  or  to  affix  to  any  such  tree,  a play  bill,  pic- 
ture, announcement,  notice,  advertisement,  or  other 
device  or  thing,  whether  in  writing  or  otherwise,  or 
to  paint  or  mark  such  tree,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  it,  and  under  a written  permit  from 
the  tree  warden,  or  to  negligently  or  carelessly  suf- 
fer any  horse  or  other  beast,  driven  or  being  lawful- 
ly in  a public  way  or  place  to  break  down,  injure  or 
dstroy  a shade  or  ornamental  tree,  within  the  limits 
of  said  public  way  or  place : or  to  negligently  or 
willfulhq  b^^  any  other  means,  break  down  or  injure 
any  such  tree. 

Sect.  7.  Owners  of  land  abutting  on  the  high- 
ways, and  all  other  persons  are  hereby  prohibited 
from  burning  brush  within  or  beside  highways 
without  first  removing  the  brush  such  distance  from 
the  trees  within  the  highway  as  not  to  endanger  or 
injure  them  in  any  manner. 

Sect.  8.  Persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  to  be  recovered  in  an  ac- 
tion of  debt  by  the  tree  warden  or  any  other  person 
for  the  benefit  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  tree 
is  situated,  or  be  fined  not  less  than  five  or  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars. 
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PANORAMA  OF  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. — FRUTICETUM  IN  THE  VALLEY. 


The  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston,  Mass. 

A GENERAL  VIEW. 


The  Arnold  Arboretum  is  situated  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
Boston,  Mass.  It  is  four  miles  from  the  Common- 
wealth building.  As  an  arboretum  it  is  virtually  the 
only  one  in  the  United  States  and  the  best  arranged 
and  largest  in  the  universe.  Mr.  James  Arnold,  a New 
Bedford  merchant,  made  a bequest  of  $100,000  and 
named  George  B.  Emerson  as  one  of  the  trustees. 
Mr.  Emerson  is  well  known  by  his  report  upon  the 
trees  of  Massachusetts,  published  first  by  tbe  Massa- 
chusetts State  Agricultural  Society  and  since  by 
a New  York  publishing  firm.  Largely  through  Em- 
erson’s influence,  the  funds  made  available  by  Mr. 
Arnold’s  bequest  were  utilized  to  establish  an  arbo- 
retum in  connection  with  and  as  a part  of  Harvard 
University.  Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent,  who  hith- 
erto had  charge  of  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden, 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  arboriculture. 

Some  124  acres  were  appropriated  from  the  Bussey 
Institute  property.  In  1870,  98.6  acres  were  added. 
In  1882  an  agreement  was  concluded  between  the 
Eellows  of  Harvard  College  and  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton whereby  the  city  received  control  of  the  Arbore- 
tum land  and  then  leased  it  back  to  the  College  cor- 
poration for  999  years  and  agreed  to  construct  and 
maintain  the  drives  and  paths,  and  police  the  property. 
The  Eellows  of  Harvard  College  agreed  to  develop  and 
maintain  all  the  remaining  area  within  the  Arboretum 
and  allow  the  public  free  use  of  the  domains.  Alto- 
gether it  places  the  Arboretum  upon  a basis  about  as 
permanent  as  human  effort  can  devise.  The  city  has 
included  the  Arboretum  as  a part  of  its  system  of 
parks,  and  as  such  it  is  skirted  by  the  Arborway  con- 
necting Jamaica  and  Eranklin  Parks.  After  the  West 
Roxbury  Parkway  is  completed  Stony  Brook  Reser- 
vation will  be  connected  with  the  Arboretum  and  by 
the  Arboretum  with  the  urban  sections  of  the  Boston 
Park  System. 

Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  designed  the  estate, 
which  embraces  three  high  hills  and  the  intervening 


valleys,  several  small  ledgy  knolls,  a wide  tract  of 
meadow  land,  and  undulated  areas. 

Geologically  the  elevated  portions  are  drumlins  of 
sand  and  gravel  or  outcropping  ledges  of  Roxbury 
pudding  stone ; the  lower  areas  are  richer  deposits  of 
alluvial  with  deep  beds  of  peat  in  the  meadow  land. 
The  soil  is  generally  a poor  gravel,  with  a surface 
stratum  of  loam  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  depth. 
A brook  draining  part  of  and  having  its  source  in  the 
West  Roxbury  district  on  the  west  enters  the  Ar- 
boretum near  the  Walter  street  entrance  and  flows 
eastward  through  a beautiful  valley,  washing  the  base 
of  Hemlock  Hill  on  its  way,  and  leaves  near  the  South 
street  entrance. 

The  natural  growth  within  the  area  is  composed  of 
a few  small  and  disconnected  tracts  of  wood  composed 
mainly  of  deciduous  trees ; a magnificent  growth  of 
hemlocks  on  the  north  declivity  of  a rocky  hillside,  and 
considerable  copse.  About  one-balf  of  the  entire  area 
of  the  Arboretum  is  in  turf  located  east  of  the  Mu- 
seum, on  the  north  slope  of  Overlook  Hill  and  upon 
virtually  the  whole  of  Peters’  Hill.  From  Overlook 
Hill  the  southern  horizon  is  defined  by  the  Blue  Hill 
range  of  Milton ; to  the  eastward  the  city  of  Boston, 
Dorchester  Bay  and  Boston  Harbor  compose  the  pan- 
orama ; Malden  and,  on  bright  days,  the  lower  hills 
of  New  Hampshire  to  the  northward  and  a rural  and 
semi-urban  scene  are  in  the  western  view. 

The  interior  views  of  the  Arboretum  constitute  ex- 
cellent foregrounds  to  the  distant  prospects.  The 
fruticetum  on  the  one  side ; the  evergreen  vale  and 
the  rich  woods  on  the  west,  and  Hemlock  Hill  and 
mountain  laurel  slope  on  another  are  beautiful  feat- 
ures within  the  bounds  of  the  domain.  Perhaps  the 
largest  collection  of  lilacs  in  America  is  in  the  Ar- 
boretum. They  border  about  125  feet  of  the  main 
drive,  and  in  June  their  beauty  is  only  exceeded  by 
their  pleasant  odor. 

Supplementing  these  features  are  the  plants  consti- 
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VIEW  FROM  OVERLOOK  HILL.-  BLUE  HILL  RANGE  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 


tilting  the  Arboretum  as  a botanical  institute.  Almost 
every  tree  and  shrub  which  can  be  cultivated  in  the 
open  air  in  this  locality  has  been  planted  in  botanical 
sequence  according  to  their  natural  affinities  as  indi- 
cated in  the  Bentham  & Hooker  arrangement.  Ex- 
cepting the  shrubs,  the  entire  botanical  planting  may 
be  viewed  from  the  paths  and  drives.  Especially  rich 
is  the  Arboretum  in  Japanese  and  Chinese  plants  se- 
cured as  a result  of  Prof.  Sargent’s  exploration  of 
Japan’s  arborescent  flora  in  1893. 

The  local  scenery,  composed  of  native  vegetation,  is 
rich  and  varied  and  comprises  some  of  the  typical 
New  England  woodland  compositions.  Goldenrod 
meadow,  with  its  fringe  of  willows,  is  a striking  feat- 
ure in  the  autumn  ; Hemlock  Hill  is  a steep  declivity 
of  rock  covered  with  a primeval  forest  of  hemlocks ; 
the  oak  wood,  with  its  carpeting  of  undergrowth, 
shrubs,  cedars,  barberries  and  other  compositions,  is 
well  cared  for  and  developed. 

But  the  primary  object  of  this  institution  is  not 
that  of  creating  scenery  but  to  enable  and  promote 
scientific  study  of  the  arborescent  flora  of  the  universe. 
The  library  is  large  and  contains  many  rare  works. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  and  best  of  its  kind 
in  America.  Supplementing  the  living  plants  are  the 
dried  specimens  in  the  herbarium  and  the  sections  of 
wood  in  the  museum. 

For  its  scenery  the  Arboretum  has  a reputation 


which  is  principally  local ; as  a scientific  institution 
its  fame  is  international.  Without  doubt  this  broader 
fame  is  directly  attributable  to  the  director  who  holds 
unquestioned  the  position  of  highest  authority  on  the 
trees  of  North  America.  Among  his  principal  works 
are: — the  portion  of  the  tenth  census  relating  to  the 
trees  of  the  United  States;  the  Sylva  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  Forest  flora  of  Japan. 

In  the  Sylva  are  recorded  the  results  of  the  most 
exhaustive  and  accurate  research  concerning  the 
trees  of  the  North  American  continent  north  of  Mex- 
ico ever  made  by  a student  of  trees.  His  endeavors 
toward  the  establishing  of  national  forest  reserves 
have  had  a gratifying  result  indicated  by  the  govern- 
ment proclaiming  large  tracts,  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
middle-north  and  northwestern  rivers  as  permanent 
forest  reservations. 

In  the  administrative  corps  are  a staff  of  assistants 
noted  in  their  special  spheres.  Mr.  C.  E.  Faxon, 
keeper  of  the  herbarium,  is  well  known  as  the  de- 
lineator of  the  botanical  drawings  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Sylva;  Mr.  J.  G.  Jack  as  a lecturer  on  arboricul- 
ture ; Mr.  Alfred  Rehder  as  contributor  of  the  ac- 
count of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Horiculture,  and  Mr.  Jackson  Dawson  as 
a rose  hybridist  and  an  expert  propagator. 

Emil  T.  Mische. 

[To  be  continued.) 
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ParK-MaKing^  in  Essex  Co\int>',  N.  J 


The  following  interesting  story  of  the  successful 
and  extensive  park  improvements  that  have  been 
accomplished  in  Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  was 
told  by  Secretary  Alonzo  Church  of  the  Essex 
County  Park  Commission,  in  a recent  number  ot 
Town  and  Country. 

Seven  years  ago  the  people  of  Essex  County, 
New  Jersey,  began  to  realize  that  it  was  far  behind 
its  sister  communities  in  the  matter  of  park  devel- 
opment. At  that  time  there  were  within  the  county 
limits  only  twenty-five  acres  of  usable  park  land, 
and  this  was  comprised  in  the  few  squares  in  New- 
ark, and  Orange,  which  the  foresight  of  bygone 
generations  had  reserved.  An  appropriation,  ag- 


collected  into  stagnant  pools.  There  was  no  sew- 
erage system  whatever.  The  great  expense  in- 
volved, and  the  lack  of  unity  of  plan  among  the 
several  hundred  individual  owners,  made  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  develop  properly  by  private 
enterprise  so  large  a tract.  Yet  the  needs  of  a 
rapid-growing  community  could  not  affiord  to  allow 
the  property  to  lie  wholly  idle.  The  result  was 
that  a very  poor  class  of  tenements  began  to  be 
erected.  Drainage  and  sewage  problems  were 
neglected  and  drinking  water  was  obtained  from 
wells  sunk  in  the  sewage-soaked  sand. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  a menace  to  the  public 
health  such  a district  would  have  become.  But 
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before. 

The  Raw  Material  from  which  Forest  Reservations  are  made. 


gregating  about  $4,000,000,  was  obtained,  and  since 
then  tremendous  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
perfection  of  this  splendid  municipal  improvement. 

It  is  one  of  the  principles  of  park-making  to  take 
land  which  would  be  difficult  to  use  for  any  other 
purpose  and  dangerous  to  the  public  health  and 
to  eliminate  its  unsightly  menacing  character  by 
converting  it  into  a pleasure  ground.  Carrying  out 
this  idea,  the  Commission  acquired  a tract  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  lying  in  the  Branch 
Brook  Valley.  This  land,  although  very  near  to 
thickly  populated  portions  of  Newark,  was  low  and 
swampy.  It  formed  a narrow  strip  about  three 
miles  long,  between  two  high  ridges,  and  there  was 
no  adequate  provision  for  the  surface  water  which 


Branch  Brook  Park  has  changed  all  this.  The  en- 
tire valley  has  been  drained  according  to  a well- 
considered  plan,  and,  instead  of  stagnant  pools,  one 
sees  a winding  brook  of  pure  and  running  water, 
which  widens  occasionally  into  pools  and  flows 
finally  into  a lake,  whose  area  is  about  thirteen 
acres.  This,  in  summer,  is  covered  with  pleasure 
crafts  and  in  winter  it  is  the  resort  of  thousands  of 
skaters.  The  surrounding  land  thus  drained  has 
readily  adapted  itself  to  park  uses.  The  tenements 
have  given  place  to  broad  lawns,  fine  walks,  wind- 
ing drives,  flowers  and  shrubs  and  trees,  and  among 
these,  eA^ery  evening  and  all  day  Sunday,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  throngs  of  men,  women  and 
children  promenade  and  wander  about,  getting  a 
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breath  of  fresh  air  and  a glimpse  of  green.  The 
sewage  problem  vanished  with  the  houses ; and 
what  is  the  result?  An  area  of  almost  three  hun- 
dred acres  is  reclaimed  from  a wretched  and  un- 
healthful development  and  made  a place  of  delight- 
ful beauty.  The  higher  land  surrounding  it  is  rid 
of  a neighboring  nuisance,  and  its  value  tremend- 
ously increased  by  its  proximity  to  a permanent 
park,  to  which  the  years  will  only  add  fresh 
splendor. 

Orange  Park,  also  under  the  control  of  the  Essex 
County  Park  Commission,  is  another  example  of 
the  wisdom  of  making  glad  the  waste  places.  This, 
too,  was  a marshy  tract  of  about  fifty-two  acres  in 


lawns,  the  swamps  playgrounds,  and  the  sites  of 
the  tenements  gardens.  Here,  also,  the  value  of 
surrounding  land  was  greatly  increased  by  the  im- 
provement, so  that  the  money  expended  on  the  park 
was  more  than  returned  in  increased  ratables.  A 
veritable  miracle  was  wrought,  a piece  of  forgotten 
swamp  land  became  the  rendezvous  for  rich  and 
poor ; upon  the  drives  tlie  handsome  equipages  of 
Orange  people  are  daily  seen,  and  cnildren  delight 
in  its  fair  lawns,  while  the  flower  displays  are  beau- 
tiful. 

P)Ut  there  is  another  function  of  a Park  Com- 
mission in  the  selection  of  its  lands.  It  should  not 
only  restore,  it  should  preserve.  It  is  more  and 


the  cities  of  Orange  and  East  Orange,  called  Par- 
row  Brook  Swamp.  It  was  cursed  further  by  the 
presence  of  quicksand,  which  made  it  dangerous  in 
wet  weather,  mosquitoes,  and  noisy  frogs.  A few 
mean  tenements  stood  about  its  edge,  but  no  one 
had  been  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  build  very  far 
within  it,  yet  within  a block  was  Harrison  street, 
one  of  the  handsomest  residence  streets  in  Orange. 
It  was  bounded  bv  streets  on  the  map,  but  the  prop- 
erty was  so  poor  that  they  had  never  been  opened. 
The  Park  Commission  began  about  four  years  ago 
and  improved  this  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
Branch  Brook  Park.  A thorough  drainage  system 
was  first  inaugurated,  and  the  superfluous  water 
gathered  into  a little  lake.  Then  the  bogs  became 


more  difficult  each  year  to  find  in  the  great  metro- 
politan district  surrounding  New  York  any  remnant 
of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country,  and  so  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  Park  Commission  to  set 
aside  those  places  that  remain,  to  be  perpetuall}^ 
Riis  in  urbc.  The  Essex  County  Park  Commission 
selected  for  this  purpose  two  tracts  upon  the 
Orange  Mountains,  which  are  called,  because  of  the 
reason  for  their  taking  not  parks,  but  reservations. 
One  of  these  comprises  about  400  acres  immediate- 
ly surrounding  Eagle  Rock,  in  West  Orange.  The 
land  lies  along  the  crest  of  First  Mountain,  a mass 
of  trap  rock  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  below  to 
a height  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with 
an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  from  two  hundred  I0 
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two  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  The  view  of  Essex 
county,  of  Elizabeth,  of  Greater  New  York  and  of 
the  highlands  of  the  Navesink  is  magnificent. 

Indeed,  it  can  be  said  of  Eagle  Rock  itself  that 
from  it  one  can  look  out  over  a greater  population 
than  from  any  other  natural  elevation  in  the  world. 
The  houses  and  workshops  of  nearly  5,000,000  peo- 
ple stretch  out  in  broad  panorama  at  the  gazer’s 
feet,  while  behind  him  lies  the  cool  and  shady  still- 
ness of  the  forest.  The  other  reservation  is  farther 
to  the  south,  and  the  nature  of  its  scenery  is  some- 
what different.  It  contains,  approximately,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  acres  between  the  crests  of 
First  and  Second  Mountains.  In  the  valley  is  the 
reservoir  of  the  city  of  Orange,  and  winding  in  and 
out  among  the  trees  is  the  brook  which  forms  the 
headwaters  of  the  Rahway  River.  No  human  habi- 
tation mars  the  sylvan  character  of  the  scene.  All 
is  stream  and  lake,  woodland  and  mountain.  It  is 
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the  purpose  always  to  leave  it  so.  The  trees  have 
been  trimmed  and  helped  to  grow,  wood  roads  have 
been  cut  through  the  forest,  and  bridges  thrown 
across  the  brook,  but  this  is  all  that  will  be  done. 
The  solitude  of  nature  will  never  be  broken  in 
upon,  and  here  within  but  a short  distance  of  the 
greatest  population  of  this  continent,  one  can  find 
the  country  as  it  always  was;  can  watch  the  sun- 
light on  the  water,  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  listen 
to  the  music  of  the  wind  among  the  trees. 

This  is  but  a sketch  of  the  great  park  system  which 
has  been  created  almost  at  the  doorstep  of  the  metrop- 
olis. Let  him  who  would  know  more  go  out  into  these 
pleasure  grounds  and  look  about  him.  But  the  work 
of  this  commission  clearly  shows,  as  that  of  all  sucn 
wisely  planned  municipal  improvements  do,  that  the 
benefits  of  parks  are  manifold.  They  give  back  in  in- 
creased valuations  the  money  expended  upon  them 
many  times  compounded. 


A Woodland  Retreat  in  Fairmotint  ParK. 


The  untold  benefits  to  a community  which  large 
parks  afford  is  perhaps  no  more  evidenced  any- 
where than  in  Philadelphia, 
where  the  grand  Fairmount 
Park  is  close  to  the  homes  of 
the  people  for  miles  and  miles 
of  its  length.  In  many  cases  one 
has  but  to  cross  a street  to 
leave  behind  the  busy  hum  of 
life  and  find  himself  in  the 
silence  of  the  deep  woods  of 
the  park.  The  little  picture 
accompanying  this  illustrates 
a case  of  this  kind.  It  is  in 
what  is  called  the  East  Park, 
a portion  of  Fairmount,  di- 
vided by  the  Schuylkill  River 
from  the  other  portion.  It  )S 
so  close  to  the  Ridge  Road, 
one  of  the  principal  roads 
leading  from  the  city  proper 
to  the  suburbs,  that  but  little 
more  than  a stone’s  throw  di- 
vides it.  Little  rustic  bridges,  such  as  this  one 
can  often  be  used  properly,  and  they  help  to  im- 
press one  with  the  idea  of  being  in  a woodland  re- 
treat. The  little  stream  which  it  crosses  is  but 
what  comes  from  a grand  spring,  but  little  above  it. 
There  is  no  more  Avater  than  could  be  stepped  over 
by  having  a few  large  stones  there,  but  how  much 
prettier  is  the  whole  scene  from  the  use  of  a bridge ! 

The  little  clump  of  bushes  on  the  right  of  the 
bridge,  along  the  side  of  the  stream,  is  the  odorifer- 


ous spice  bush,  as  are  some  of  those  at  the  opposite 
end.  The  leaves,  twigs  and  seeds  of  this  bush  are 


highly  fragrant  when  bruised  or  crushed,  besides 
that  the  scarlet  berries  are  most  ornamental.  On 
the  left  of  the  bridge,  on  the  rising  ground,  the  tree 
with  wide  spreading  branches  is  our  native  beech, 
Fagus  Americana,  a lovely  tree  wherever  seen.  On 
the  opposite  side  are  more  beech,  together  with 
white  black  and  red  oak,  and  in  the  springtime  the 
locality  is  famous  for  the  wealth  of  wild  flowers 
it  displays. 

Joseph  Meehan 


A GLIMPSE  OF  NATURE,  FAIRMOUNT  PARK,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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The  Hardy  Orange  Hedge  Plant 


Candidates  for  public  favor  as  hedge  plants  are 
looming  up  every  few  years,  the  latest  one,  the 
hardy  orange.  Citrus  trifoliata,  being  now  on  trial. 
This  is  a true  orange,  not  simply  named  orange,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Osage  orange.  If  I remember 
right,  it  appeared  first  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
it  had  been  brought  from  Japan  as  a stock  on  which 
fruiting  sorts  had  been  grafted.  Proving  a good 
one  for  the  purpose,  more  of  them  were  imported. 


CITRUS  TKlFOI.I.\TA — HARDY  ORANGE. 


and  some  were  allowed  to  grow  up  as  small  trees, 
and  they  proved  hardy.  Though  named  “hardy” 
because  of  being  far  hardier  than  any  other  known 
sort,  it  is  not  hardy  in  the  far  North.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  hardy  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  and  doubt- 
less farther  north  along  the  coast,  it  would  be  un- 
injured. Anywhere  south  of  Philadelphia  it  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  plant  and  an  invaluable  hedge 
plant.  Where  defensive  hedges  are  still  deemed 
necessary,  there  is  nothing  better.  The  Osage 
orange  and  the  honey-locust,  long  favorite  hedge 
plants,  have  been  almost  wholly  discarded.  Natur- 
ally of  tree  growth,  they  were  hard  to  keep  in  shape, 
and  to  add  to  this,  their  roots,  especially  those  of 
the  Osage,  extended  so  far  each  side  of  the  hedge, 
as  to  rob  the  food  from  crops  for  several  yards  in 
each  side  of  it. 

In  the  South,  or  wherever  a hedge  is  still  re- 
quired, this  hardy  orange  will  doubtless  be  the  best 
of  all  plants  to  use.  The  Pyracantha  is  rather  slow 
growing,  and  it  does  not  make  stifif  shoots.  The 


Cherokee  and  other  roses  do  not  make  as  thick  or 
as  stiff  a hedge  as  desired.  Now  the  hardy  orange 
would  turn  man  or  beast  after  once  fairly  of  good 
size,  which  it  is  not  long  in  reaching.  It  has  very 
rigid  shoots  and  spines,  and  it  stands  almost  as 
firm  as  a planted  post.  Nothing  would  attempt  its 
passage  more  than  once. 

The  hardy  orange  is  not  evergreen,  such  as  many 
hedge  plants  are,  but  at  all  times  its  shoots  are  deep- 
green,  and  these  make  a hedge  of  it  attractive  even 
in  the  winter  season. 

Perhaps  a good  feature  is  the  fact  that  its  pretty 
oranges  are  not  palatable,  being  of  a very  bitter 
taste.  Were  it  otherwise,  boys  would  be  apt  to 
damage  the  hedge  to  get  the  fruit,  though  the  for- 
bidding nature  of  its  thorns  and  its  very  stiff  shoots,, 
as  already  noted,  would  resist  successfully  ordi- 
nary attempts  to  interfere  with  them. 

The  plants  are  raised  from  seeds,  sown  in  spring, 
germinating  well  at  once,  and  making  a good 
growth  the  first  season. 

Naturally  this  plant  is  a bushy  grower  close  to 
the  ground,  and  not  making  the  rampant  growth 
of  the  Osage  orange ; one  pruning  a year  is  suffi- 
cient for  it.  This  natural  bushiness  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  use  as  many  plants  per  yard  as  the 
older  hedge  plants  require ; and  a good  hedge  re- 
sults in  three  or  four  years. 

In  early  spring  these  plants  are  full  of  pretty 
white  “orange  blossoms”,  just  like  the  fruiting  ones 
produce,  but  without  the  sweet  odor,  which  makes 
those  of  the  old  sorts  renowned. 

Referring  again  to  the  question  of  hardiness,  Phil- 
adelphians get  zero  weather  for  a few  days  nearly 
every  winter,  and  the  hardy  orange  is  hardy  there. 
This  will  be  some  guide  as  to  its  hardiness  in  other 
localities. 

The  photograph  is  of  a bush  growing  on  the 
grounds  of  Charles  W.  Henry,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phil- 
adelphia. Just  imagine  what  an  effective  hedge  it 
would  be  composed  of  such  a thick,  twiggy,  thorny,, 
stiff-growing  plant  as  it  represents.  A few 
“oranges”  are  still  on  the  branches  and  several  are 
on  the  ground.  Joseph  Meehan. 


THE  YEW  AS  A HEDGE  PLANT. 

For  the  purpose  of  a hedge  the  Yew  is  generally 
used  for  the  inside  of  a garden,  where  for  terraces 
and  hedges  near  the  mansion  it  is  the  best  plant  that 
can  be  employed.  It  should  be  treated  in  every  respect 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Holly,  with  the  important  ex- 
ception of  being  clipped  in  May,  as  the  Yew  makes 
most  of  its  growth  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
— The  Garden. 
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7 y LJ  The  Jefferson  Monument,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The  monument  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  illustrated 
on  this  page,  was  presented  to  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville by  the  Bernheim  Brothers, 
two  wealthy  public  - spirited 
business  men  of  the  city,  in  No- 
vember, and  was  unveiled  with 
imposing  ceremonies,  including 
addresses  by  Ex-Gov.  Bradlev 
and  Mayor  Weaver.  It  stands 
on  Jefferson  street  in  front  of 
the  Jefferson  County  Courf 
House,  the  architecture  of  the 
latter  forming  an  effective 
background.  The  statue  of  Jef- 
ferson is  in  bronze,  nine  feet 
high,  and  represents  him  at  the 
age  of  33  presenting  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  to  the 
First  Congress.  The  subject  is 
well  conceived  and  executed 
with  power  and  artistic  taste 
by  the  sculptor.  Sir  Moses  Eze- 
kiel. 

An  original  feature  is  the 
bronze  pedestal,  which  repre- 
sents the  famous  Liberty  Bell, 
the  height  being  nine  feet  with 
a diameter  of  nearly  ten  feet. 

On  the  outside  of  this  bell  at 
four  equi-distant  points  are 
■skilfully  modeled  figures,  rep- 
resenting Liberty,  Equality, 

Justice  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man.  The  statue  symbolizing 
Liberty  shows  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  starting  forward  bursting  the  chains  from 
her  arms.  She  occupies  the  front  of  the  pedestal 
and  the  flowing  drapery  and  vigorous  motion  of  the 
figure  are  incisively  portrayed.  Justice,  with 
bandaged  eyes,  is  shown  with  drawn  sword  in  one 


hand  and  scales  in  the  other.  Equality  is  typified  in 
a female  form,  represented  in  the  act  of  casting 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  MONUMENT,  LOUISVIEEE,  KY. 

from  her  the  law  of  primo-geniture. 

The  lower  part  of  the  monument  is  of  dark  Quin  - 
cy granite  from  the  Quincy  Granite  Quarries  Co., 
Quincy,  Mass.,  and  was  constructed  and  erected  by 
the  Harrison  Granite  Co.,  Barre,  Vt. 


Nursery  School  of  Botany 


An  innovation  that  is  unique,  original  and  useful, 
has  recently  been  made  by  Thomas  Meehan  & Sons, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  establishing  for  their  employes 
a school  of  botany  with  a systematic  course  of 
study,  and  it  has  already  met  with  great  encourage- 
ment. The  school  is  under  the  direct  personal  care 
of  Mr.  S.  Mendelson  Meehan,  a member  of  the  firm, 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Hemming,  a Kew  graduate,  who 
is  a specialist  in  herbaceous  plants  and  in  charge 
•of  that  department  for  the  firm.  The  former  teaches 
the  advanced  members  of  the  class  and  the  latter 


instructs  the  younger  element.  Both  express  them- 
selves as  being  well  pleased  with  the  progress  of 
their  pupils.  Every  employe  is  eligible,  from  the 
veteran  who  has  grown  gray  in  the  service  to  the 
apprentice  who  puts  in  time  washing  pots.  It  is 
surprising  and  encouraging  to  see  what  interest 
all  the  members  of  the  class  take  and  what  prog- 
ress they  make.  Nothing  could  better  show  that 
the  nursery  business  in  this  country  is  working  ever 
upward.  The  value  of  the  trained  men  is  becoming 
every  day  more  appreciated. 
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Monumental  Art  in 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Italian  ceme- 
tery is  the  colonnade  that  invariably  surrounds  the 
Campo  Santa  (holy  field).  This  colonnade,  like  the 
cloister  proper  in  a monastery,  encloses  the  green 
field  in  which  are  laid  to  rest  those  who  are  too 
poor  to  purchase  for  themselves  a burial  place  in 
the  colonnade.  Monuments  of  white  and  colored 
marble,  bronze  or  alabaster,  in  far  richer  variety  of 
form  and  design,  than  found  in  our  cemeteries,  fill 
the  space  between  the  columns  of  the  colannade 
and  the  niches  on  the  opposite  wall.  If  the  Campo 
Santo  happens  to  be  a fashionable  one,  then  usually 
a second  colonnade  encloses  the  first,  the  former 
receiving  its  light  from  above.  We  are  accustomed 
to  see  in  our  cemeteries  headstones,  crosses,  obe- 
lisks and  broken  columns,  here  and  there  an  alle- 
gorical figure,  a bust  or  some  more  costly  work  of 
sculpture.  In  our  larger  cemeteries  we  find  lav- 
ishly built  mausoleums.  How  far  different  are  the 
monuments  in  the  Italian  Campo  Santo.  Cluster- 
ing around  allegorical  figures,  such  as  Faith  anil 
Hope,  we  find  the  most  realistic  reproductions  in 
cold  marble.  Disconsolate  hopelessness,  psychic 
and  physical  pain,  grief  in  its  most  heart-rending 
aspect  are  here  depicted  in  a fashion  that  makes 
you  shudder  all  over.  The  Italian  monumental  pur- 
veyor does  not  believe  in  illustrating  the  meeting 
in  the  hereafter  of  those  whom  death  has  tem- 
porarily put  asunder;  he  believes  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  bring  out  the  tragedy  of  death  in  blunt,  cruel 
fashion.  Here  we  see  a female,  garbed  in  hat  and 
jacket  of  the  present  time,  crouching  disconsolate- 
ly before  a marble  shaft.  The  face  of  the  female 
figure  is  not  idealized.  It  represents  the  widow  of 
the  man  who  is  buried  here,  and  the  sculptor  was 
congratulated  for  bringing  out  the  lifelike  features 
of  the  mourning  widow.  On  another  grave  we  find 
that  the  sculptor  has  actually  depicted  a mother 
holding  her  infant  towards  his  father  who  lies 
buried  here.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  a 
marble  of  Death,  impersonated  by  a grim  skeleton, 
seizing  with  brutally-depicted  strength  the  figure 
of  the  person  who  lies  buried  underneath  the  dia- 
bolical monument. 

The  Campo  Santo  of  Genoa  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  cemeteries  in  all  Italy.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  in  the  midst  of  the  peaceful  quietness 
of  the  mountains.  A street  car  runs  from  Genoa  to  ' 
the  cemetery  portals.  From  the  cemetery  the 
Genoese  fortifications  are  visible.  From  the  dis- 
tance the  greenish  white  view  of  the  Campo  Santo 
is  almost  overpowering.  It  comprises  a great  big 
square  enclosed  by  two  colonnades ; innumerable 
small,  white  crosses  dot  the  graves  of  those  who 


Italian  Cemeteries. 

are  buried  in  the  center  square.  In  the  center  is  a 
lofty  figure  of  Faith,  leaning  with  the  right  arm  on 
a gigantic  cross,  the  Holy  Writ  in  her  left.  In  the 
background  are  marble  steps  that  lead  to  another 
division  of  the  cemetery  where  we  find  a miniature 
reproduction  of  the  Pantheon  of  Rome,  with  its 
magnificent  cupola  and  portico.  This  chapel  is 
furnished  and  fitted  up  in  truly  sumptuous  style. 
Support  for  the  edifice  is  furnished  by  sixteen 
monolithic  black  marble  columns,  each  worth 
12,000  lires.  The  eight  niches  between  the  columns 
are  filled  with  the  most  famous  works  of  living  mas- 
ters. Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  a masterpiece 
that  surpasses  in  ideal  beauty  the  representation  of 


TOMB  OF  MAZZINI,  GFNOA. 

Adam  and  Eve  which  is  to  be  seen  here  in  heroic 
size.  Nearby  are  the  statues  of  Daniel,  the  prophet, 
the  Holy  Michael  in  martial  uniform  and  the  Im- 
maculate Virgin,  who  is  pictured  bringing  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Lord  that  means  redemption. 

The  burial  places  in  the  rotunda  cannot  be  pur- 
chased. It  is  a special  honor  to  be  buried  there,  and 
only  those  who  have  specially  distinguished  them- 
selves, are  accorded  a final  resting  place  in  this  hal- 
lowed ground.  Rossini,  the  Genoese  composer,  lie.s- 
buried  here.  Amid  the  terraces  that  abound  in  the 
Campo  Santo,  many  Gothic  mausoleums,  small  tem- 
ples and  neat,  refreshing  monuments  are  to  be  seen 
surrounded  by  many  of  the  grim  kind  already  al- 
luded to.  Here  we  see  the  head  of  an  angelic  boy 
of  tender  age.  Underneath  is  the  inscription : “He 
was  our  joy  and  hope..”  At  last  we  have  found 
Mazzini’s  last  resting  place,  far  away  from  the 
colonnade  in  an  almost  lonely  spot.  No  allegorical 
figure  to  adorn  his  grave,  no  statue,  just  a plain 
mausoleum  with  the  inscription : Giuseppe  Mazzini.. 

William  Crawford  Hirsch. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BEAUTIFYING  THE  CEMETERY, 

At  least  one  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
good  out-of-door  art  exists  in  each  town  and  In 
many  country  communities.  It  is  found  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  frequently  neglected  and  almost 
invariably  badly  planned  local  cemetery. 

Nearlv  all  burial  grounds  are  cared  for  in  spots 
by  lot  owners,  but  to  secure  an  attractive  appear- 
ance throughout  the  grounds  calls  for  well-directed 
organized  effort.  No  better  or  more  effective  work- 
lies  waiting  for  improvement  societies  to  tackle, 
and  it  is  right  at  hand. 

If  such  work  is  worth  doing,  it  is 
certainly  worth  doing  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way.  It  must,  therefore,  be  done 
in  accordance  with  a carefully  consid- 
ered, definite  and  detailed  plan.  The 
best  way  to  secure  such  a design  is  to 
engage  a landscape  gardener  who  is 
versed  in  cemetery  work.  All  new 
cemeteries  in  progressive  communities 
are  in  these  days  designed  on  modern 
lines.  The  American  rural  cemetery 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  ideal.  It  is 
a burial  park.  If  quiet  landscape 
beauty  is  appropriate  anywhere,  it  is 
in  the  cemetery,  and  this  fact  is  now 
generally  admitted. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  decide  to 
retain  or  to  create  this  desirable 
characteristic  in  a burial  ground  ami 
another  to  eliminate  or  to  prevent  inappropriate 
and  inharmonious  features  that  have  come  to  be 
considered  the  proper  thing  in  this  connection. 
However,  once  a community  is  impressed  with  the 
practical  and  artistic  advantages  of  the  so-called 
lawn  plan,  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy. 

This  plan  consists  in  fitting  the  chosen  site  to 
cemetery  purposes  without  spoiling  or  altering  its 
natural  landscape  effects.  This  result  is  brought 
about  in  as  many  ways  as  there  are  pieces  of 
ground  to  be  transformed  into  burial  plots.  No 
cemetery  plan  is  good  unless  the  finished  grounds 
retain  the  original  landscape  characteristics  of  the 
chosen  tract.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  are 
to  be  no  alterations.  The  topography  may  be  altered 
throughout;  trees  may  be  removed  (though  this 
must  be  done  with  absolute  knowledge  or  harm 
may  ensue  that  only  the  years  of  a lifetime  can  re- 


pair) ; shrubbery  may  be  cut  away  in  some  places 
and  set  out  in  others ; and  waterways  may  lie 
altered  or  created ; still,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  character  of  the  landscape  will  retain  its  original 
spirit — that  is,  if  the  work  has  been  in  the 'hands  of 
an  artist.  At  the  same  time,  the  ground  will  have 
been  perfectly  adapted  to  its  intended  purpose. 

Among  the  necessities  in  every  cemetery  are  a 
good  drainage  system ; an  adequate  water  system ; 
well-placed  driveways  (which  will  largely  de- 
cide the  size,  shape  and  number  of  sections)  : 
level  graves  (no  mounds  are  found  in  up-to- 
date  grounds)  ; low  markers  at  the  head  of 
graves;  no  foot  stones  and  no  visible  corner 
stones — the  latter  being  set  flush  with  the  ground; 
no  fences,  copings,  hedges  or  other  visible  bound- 
aries to  lots — these  must  merge  indistinguishably 
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into  each  other  if  the  open,  lawn-like  effect  is  to 
be  preserved ; unsold  spaces  for  necessary  planting 
must  be  retained  throughout  the  enclosure ; sharp 
slopes,  boggy  ground  and  other  land  unsuitable  for 
burial  purposes  should  be  occupied  by  planting  or 
be  included  in  the  waterways ; hitching  posts  musi 
be  inconspicuous — gas-pipe  posts  with  a ring  at  the 
top  are  used  in  some  of  the  best  cemeteries,  notably 
in  Graceland,  Chicago,  and  stones  with  rings  at- 
tached are  also  good.  An  irregular  belt  of  planting 
should  inclose  the  entire  space  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  shielding  the  grounds  from  public  view 
and  furnishing  the  seclusion  that  cemetery  visitors 
find  especially  grateful.  If  any  breaks  occur  in 
such  boundary  plantations,  they  should  open  up 
distant  views,  which  are  better  obtained  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  grounds  where  the  view  is  over 
rather  than  through  the  planting.  Conditions  must. 
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of  course,  govern  such  details.  A good  fence  or 
wall  is  a prime  necessity,  and  entrance  gates,  lodge, 
chapel,  etc.,  should  be  in  keeping  and  as  good  as 
can  be  afforded.  It  is  frequently  possible  to  secure 
some  of  these  features  as  memorials  to  those  who 
are  buried  in  the  grounds,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
efforts  to  secure  such  memorials  form  a part  of 
the  legitimate  work  of  improvement  organizations. 

In  remodeling  old  grounds  these  changes  must 
usually  be  brought  about  bit  by  bit,  but  if  associa- 
tions prosecute  the  work  with  tact  and  discretion 


Department  of  Town  Improvements  for  the  Fed- 
eration, issued  quite  an  exhaustive  report  of  the 
work  of  eleven  towns,  of  which  Montclair,  Rahwav, 
Plainfield,  New  Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy,  Eliza- 
beth and  Boonton  had  separate  civic  associations, 
while  in  Verona,  Salem  and  Jersey  Citv  improve- 
ment work  is  a regular  branch  of  the  local  Woman’s 
Clubs  of  those  places. 

In  \’erona  the  streets  of  the  village  have  been 
lighted  and  a public  library  opened.  This  club  has 
been  engaged  in  such  work  since  1893. 
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'they  are  pretty  sure  to  win  success  as  well  as  last- 
ing recognition,  respect  and  confidence. 

Those  who  contemplate  taking  up  this  branch  in 
the  spring  would  better  take  steps  at  once  toward 
educating  public  opinion.  The  best  suggestion  we 
have  to  offer  in  this  direction  is  a lecture  or  talk 
on  improved  cemetery  methods  and  customs  illus- 
trated by  stereopticon  views  of  the  beautiful 
grounds  that  have  made  American  cemeteries 
known  the  world  over  as  the  most  appropriate  and 
charming  in  existence. 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


NOTES. 

The  women  of  New  Jersey  are  way  up  in  front  in 
improvement  work.  It  has  been  taken  hold  of  by 
individual  organizations  and  by  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  AVomen’s  Clubs.  As  long  ago  as  the  fall  of 
1899  Mrs.  A.  J.  Newman,  then  Chairman  of  the 


Waste  paper  receptacles  have  been  placed  on  street 
corners  and  in  the  yards  of  the  public  schools  in  Salem. 
This  last  feature  seems  to  be  a new  and  very  excel- 
lent idea. 

The  work  of  the  Montclair  Town  Improvement 
Association  is  too  well  known  to  require  specific 
comment.  The  society  is  one  of  the  foremost  civic 
organizations  of  the  country.  It  has  ten  depart- 
ments of  work  each  in  the  hands  of  a special  com- 
mittee, and  the  effective  work  already  accom- 
plished testifies  to  the  character  of  the  material 
composing  these  committees.  A copy  of  the  printed 
reports  of  the  Montclair  society  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  young  organization  and  would  be 
found  suggestive  and  helpful  to  many  older  asso- 
ciations. It  is  brim  full  of  practical  hints. 

An  organized  system  for  the  disposal  of  house- 
hold waste  has  been  established  in  Cranford  by  the 
Women’s  Club. 
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The  Civic  Improvement  Society  of  New  Bruns- 
wick was  organized  in  1895  and  has  done  good 
work  in  the  way  of  street  cleaning,  tree  planting 
and  in  arousing  public  interest.  A novel  feature  of  its 
methods  consists  of  prizes  given  for  the  two  best 
essays  written  by  High  School  pupils  on  the  “Be.st 
Way  to  Make  New  Brunswick  an  Ideal  City.” 

Plainfield  and  Boonton  are  both  credited  with 
successful  efforts  to  interest  children  in  improve- 
ment work.  In  the  former  a play  ground  has  been 
established  for  their  benefit  and  an  appropriation  for 
a city  park  secured,  while  in  Boonton  prizes  were 
given  for  the  best  gardens  grown  by  members  of  the 


The  Jersey  City  Woman’s  Club,  being  the  young- 
to  have  succeeded  in  impressing  the  city  street 
sweepers  and  cartmen  with  the  notion  that  “everv 
woman  is  a street  inspector  and  always  on  duty,” 
and  with  telling  results. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  has  an  efficient  Village  Improve- 
ment Society  which  has  offered  four  prizes  of  $10 
each,  one  in  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  city,  to 
the  householders  who  keep  the  tidiest  and  prettiest 
yards;  and  has  placed  waste  paper  receptacles  at 
street  intersections  as  well  as  bulletin  boards  let- 
tered “V.  I.  S.,”  on  which  announcements,  posters, 
etc.,  are  placed  instead  of  on  trees,  fences  and  build- 


Evergrecu 

Boundary 

Plantation. 


(iraceland 

Cemetery, 

Chicago. 


Children’s  Auxiliary.  At  the  latter  place  a public 
library  is  maintained  by  the  association,  a foot 
bridge  has  been  built  over  the  railway  tracks  and 
electric  lights  secured  for  the  city. 

The  Perth  Amboy  organization  has  secured  the 
passage  of  street-cleaning  ordinances,  maintains  a 
lecture  course  on  town  improvement,  organized  a 
Children’s  Aid  Society,  and  given  a public  drinking 
fountain.  The  women  of  this  society  have  interested 
themselves  in  municipal  improvement  since  1896. 

The  Woman’s  Civic  Federation  of  Elizabeth  has  a 
membership  of  several  hundred  and  has  shown 
great  wisdom  in  securing  an  “Advisory  Board”  com- 
posed of  sixteen  men.  A free  kindergarten,  an  or- 
ganized charity,  a society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  Children,  and  a work  room  where  the  poor 
may  earn  rather  than  beg  needed  help,  are  among 
the  chief  features  of  work  already  accomplished  by 
this  active  association. 

The  Town  Improvement  Association  of  Rahway 
has  been  interested  in  the  “good  roads”  movement 
since  1897.  It  has  laid  out  several  parks  and  pro- 
vided open  air  concerts  during  the  summer  months. 


est  organization  mentioned  in  the  account,  is  saift 
ings,  as  is  the  general  and  unsightly  custom. 

East  Orange,  N.  J.,  also  has  an  active  improve- 
ment association. 

The  Village  Improvement  Society  of  East  End, 
Va.,  serves  the  purpose  of  a social  and  literary  club 
during  the  months  when  out-of-door  work  is  unsea- 
sonable. Programs  consisting  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  readings  and  recitations  occupy  the 
latter  part  of  evenings  devoted  to  the  business  and 
pleasure  of  the  club. 

The  Village  Improvement  Society  of  East  Berk- 
shire, Vt.,  has  built  gravel  walks  and  maintains  elec- 
tric lights  in  the  village ; that  of  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  in 
one  season  collected  and  disbursed  $950.79  for  street 
sprinkling. 

The  Improvement  Association  of  Idaho  Falls,, 
Idaho,  has  found  it  necessary  to  reinforce  its  street 
rubbish  boxes  with  iron  bands  and  to  beg  the  pub- 
lic through  the  public  press  not  to  deposit  lava  rock 
in  them.  This  organization  is  interested  in  securing 
a park  for  the  town. 


F.  C.  S. 
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Village  In 

There  is  no  country  neighborhood,  no  village, 
town  or  city,  but  ofifers  opportunity  for  work  in  out 
of  door  art,  or  civic  improvement.  Do  you  live  in 
the  country?  There  are  treeless  roadsides  every- 
where. Do  you  live  in  the  city?  Let  the  people 
in  your  block  put  out  trees;  put  a flower  bed  be- 
tween the  walk  and  street ; put  out  vases  filled  with 
flowers ; take  all  tags  ol¥  trees  and  poles  on  the 
block ; make  the  children  the  police  force  to  care  for 
and  protect  these  things,  and  you  will  be  training 
them  for  future  usefulness,  giving  an  object  lesson 
to  people  in  adjoining  blocks  and  improving  your 
own  surroundings.  Do  you  live  in  a village?  Then 
y'ou  have  a greater  opportunity  for  work  than  else- 
where. If  trees  are  needed,  plant  them  for  such 
persons  as  will  promise  to  care  for  them  and  to  re- 
place them  if  they  die. 

Are  the  telephone  and  telegraph  poles,  the  trees 
and  fences  within  the  corporation  limits  covered 
with  bills?  Get  the  village  board  to  pass  an  ordi- 
nance forbidding  it  and  then  take  off  those  alreadv 
on. 

If  the  papers  and  rags  thrown  around  give  your 
■street  an  untidy  look,  place  wire  baskets,  labeled : 


City  Ordinance 

The  following  ordinance  for  the  regulation  of 
street  tree  planting  was  passed  by  the  city  council 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.:  “The  trees  recpiired  to  be 
planted  shall  be  water  oaks,  in  sound  and  healthy 
condition,  with  branches  trimmed  off  from  the 
ground,  and  from  eight  feet  above  the  ground  the 
branches  shall  be  cut  back  to  about  twenty-four 
inches  in  length  and  gradually  shortened  to  about 
twelve  inches  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  tree  at  a 
point  where  the  trunk  is  cut  off.  The  trunk  shall 
be  topped  at  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground  for  trees  twelve  inches  in  circumference, 
and  at  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground  for 
trees  nine  inches  in  circumference.  The  trunk 
where  topped  shall  be  covered  with  shellack  or 
grafting  wax.  The  trees  shall  be  planted  and  made 
to  live  and  grow  in  healthy  condition  about  twelve 
feet  from  each  side  of  the  street,  and  about  twenty- 
seven  feet  apart ; the  exact  location  of  each  tree  to 
Te  designated  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  In 
the  territory  bounded  east  by  Newman  street,  north 
By  Ashley  street,  and  west  by  Clay  street,  the  trees 
must  be  not  less  than  twelve  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  the  remain- 
ing territory  the  trees  must  be  not  less  than  nine 
inches  in  circumference  three  feet  above  the  ground. 
All  trees  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  and  accept- 
ance of  the  Superintendent  of  Parks ; the  roots  of 
all  trees  to  be  cut  not  less  than  three  feet  from  the 
iDUtt.  The  trees  must  be  watered  and  cared  for  as 


“Plase  Put  Waste  Paper  Here”  at  needed  points. 
After  these  are  in  place  ask  the  board  to  allow  the 
street  commissioner  to  empty  them  when  full.  The_v 
will  do  so  in  most  cases,  and  in  this  way  you  are 
educating  them. 

Are  your  depot  grounds  untidy?  Set  out  trees 
and  ask  the  help  of  the  railway  company.  Have 
yon  a park?  Is  there  anything  to  do  there? 

This  is  the  season  for  organizing  Improvement 
Clubs,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  work  the  spring 
will  bring.  Do  not  hesitate  because  those  inter- 
ested are  few.  If  yon  have  three  or  four  women 
who  will  attempt  it,  form  your  simple  organization, 
and  you  will  succeed.  I would  form  it  of  women, 
because  they  are  more  economical  than  men,  less 
apt  to  become  discouraged,  and  more  willing  to 
work  with  small  beginnings ; but  I would  lose  no 
opportunity  to  ask  help  from  every  man  and  child 
in  the  community. 

In  the  little  village  of  Birmingham,  Mich.,  a town 
of  one  thousand  people,  all  these  things  and  more 
have  been  done  with  a very  small  outlay  of  money, 
and  against  opposition  from  many  points. 

Martha  Baldwin,  Pres.  V.  I.  S. 


for  Tree  Planting'. 

may  be  necessary,  and  maintained  in  a healthy  con- 
dition for  the  period  of  eighteen  months  after  plant- 
ing, and  at  the  end  of  the  said  period  must  be  in  a 
healthy  growing  condition.” 

^ ^ 

The  passage  of  an  ordinance  including  the  above 
specifications  indicates  an  interest  in  beautifying 
the  streets  which  is  commendable.  In  the  North, 
we  should  consider  the  trimming  called  for  by  the 
ordinance  as  rather  severe,  and  as  tending  to  de- 
tract from  the  beauty  of  the  trees.  By  cutting  off 
a portion  of  the  last  }.  ear’s  growth  the  appearance 
of  the  tree  would  not  be  injured,  and  the  foliage 
would  be  reduced  to  correspond  with  the  roots. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  water  oak,  but  a ques- 
tion might  be  raised  as  to  the  advisability  of  re- 
stricting the  street  planting  of  a city  to  one  species. 
Are  not  live  oaks,  magnolias,  hollies,  gums,  and 
tulip  trees  suited  to  the  climate  and  worthy  of  places 
on  some  of  the  streets?  Twenty-seven  feet  apart 
would  make  the  trees  much  too  close  together  to 
give  the  best  effect  at  maturity. 

Perhaps,  however,  one  should  not  criticise  details 
too  much.  The  mere  fact  that  street  planting  has 
received  some  attention  by  the  city  council  is  en- 
couraging and  it  is  hoped  that  other  cities  will  fol- 
low the  example  of  Jacksonville  in  encouraging  tree 
planting,  and  adopt  such  rules  as  the  local  condi- 
tions require  and  will  lead  to  best  results. 

O.  C.  S. 
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Nursery  Catalogues. 


It  is  well  for  buyers  of  nursery  stock  that  most 
nurserymen  who  issue  catalogues  send  out  stock 
which  is  better  than  the  catalogue,  while  a good 
'Catalogue  is  sure  indication  of  good  stock. 

There  can  be  but  one  object  in  a catalogue,  to 
•advertise.  To  do  this,  nurserymen  seem  to  have  one 
of  two  ideas  in  mind ; one  to  so  praise  a plant  that 
a desire  may  be  created  for  it,  the  other  to  state 
•exactly  the  character  of  the  plant  so  that  the  buyer 
can  see  what  it  is  like,  and  how  it  fills  a place  which 
no  other  plant  can  fill.  The  first  way  appeals  to  the 
ignorant  buyer,  the  second  to  the  thoughtful.  iMosc 
catalogues  are  a combination  of  the  two  ideas. 

A little  practice  in  the  study  of  catalogues  soon 
reveals  their  strong  points  and  their  weaknesses. 
A quotation  describing  a shrub  is  taken  at  random 
from  the  catalogue  of  a firm  who  have  a national 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  their  stock  : “Flow- 
ers creamy-white  in  large  bunches,  very  fragrant ; 
foliage  large : distinct  and  curious  in  the  halnt  of 
growth.”  Who  can  guess  what  plant  is  descril^ed 
or  its  practical  value?  The  first  clause  is  the  onlv 
one  which  tells  anything.  Another,  “A  rare  native 
tree,  with  numerous  slender  branches,  which  spread 
out  horizontally,  and  thick  rough  bark.  Leaves 
about  the  size  and- form  of  those  of  an  apple,  but 
more  pointed,  and  a bright  shining  green.”  Little 
is  told  here.  \ ery  much  better  is  the  following, 
“A  slender  green-branched  shrub,  5 to  6 feet  high 
with  globular  yellow  flowers  from  July  to  October.” 
That  tells  something. 

We  shall  leave  the  buyer  who  buys  only  with  en- 
thusiasm to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  nurserymen. 
For  the  practical  man,  a useful  working  catalogue 
is  desired.  While  a catalogue  is  primarily  to  at- 
tract attention  and  to  induce  people  to  buy,  this  is 
best  accomplished  by  conveying  to  the  buyer’s  mind 
the  clearest  representation  of  the  plant  and  its  fit- 
ness for  his  particular  situation.  He  wants  the  de- 
sription  concise  and  pointed.  He  wants  to  know 
how  high  a plant  will  grow, in  terms  definite  enough 
to  distinguish  one  plant  from  another.  He  wants 
to  know  how  high  the  plants  are  which  are  for  sale. 
He  would  like  information  also  in  general  terms 
as  to  the  habit  of  the  plant  and  the  coarseness  or 
"fineness  of  its  leaves.  Its  permanent  effect  thus  dis- 
posed of,  its  actual  time  of  bloom,  the  color  of  its 
flowers,  and  the  largeness  or  smallness  of  its  color 
effect  are  interesting  to  him.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  fruit.  It  is  understood  that  the  usual  classifi- 
cation unto  trees,  shrubs,  deciduous,  evergreen,  etc., 
has  been  adhered  to.  Knowledge  about  peculiari- 
ties of  culture  is  desired,  whether  shade  enduring  qr 
not,tenderness  and  preference  for  moist  or  dry,  rich, 
sandy  or  clayey  soils.  He  can  often  understand  a 
-plant  better  if  he  knows  its  habitat.  Altogether 


he  wants  to  be  able  to  see  in  mind  the  general  ef- 
fect of  the  plant  and  to  know  where  it  will  grow 
Beyond  that  for  practical  purposes  he  does  not  care 
and  the  less  trouble  he  has  in  getting  the  informa- 
tion the  better  pleased  he  is. 

It  is  a favorable  indication  of  the  increasing 
thoughtfulness  of  buyers  and  of  the  resulting  in- 
crease of  good  effects  in  planting,  that  catalogues 
are  continually  improving  in  this  appeal  to  the 
thoughtful  mind.  A western  firm  has  gone  to  the 
extreme  of  pointedness  and  conciseness  by  using 
the  fewest  and  most  descriptive  words  possible. 
For  example,  “Symplocos  crataegoides,  8 ft.  June. 
Japanese  shrub,  white  flowers,  showy  fruit,  2 to  3 
ft.”  This  information  is  arranged  in  a systematic 
and  attractive  way  so  that  while  the  important  facts 
are  grasped  with  ease,  the  sensibilities  are  appealed 
to.  Accompanying  the  descriptions  are  good  photo- 
graphs, which  attempt  to  convey  important  fea- 
tures which  words  cannot  express  and  to  increase 
the  artistic  value  of  the  catalogue  itself.  An  east- 
ern firm  while  still  holding  to  the  old  wordy  descrio- 
tions  still  throws  in  enough  parenthetical  and  other 
information  to  give  a valuable  catalogue.  It  also 
has  adopted  in  both  retail  and  wholesale  catalogues, 
the  practice  of  throwing  in  occasional  brief  and  pithv 
remarks  after  a description  which  tell  much  and 
increase  the  interest  of  the  catalogue. 

Another  favorable  indication  of  increasing  care 
is  the  uniform  use  in  both  retail  and  wholesale  cata- 
logues of  the  botanical  name  of  the  genus  and 
species  rather  than  the  common  names  or  a mix- 
ture of  l)oth  common  and  botanical  names,  and  that 
the  one  in  common  usage  by  botanists.  The  botan- 
ical name  is  the  onlv  uniform  name  that  can  be 
adopted  throughout  the  country,  so  that  one  can 
know  exactly  what  plant  he  is  buying.  Now  that 
we  have  a standard  cyclopedia  of  horticulture  in 
that  of  Professor  Bailey  the  nomeclature  of  that 
work  can  be  adopted. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  ease 
in  getting  information.  Time  is  money  and  a buyer 
appreciates  easy  ways  of  cutting  across  corners. 
A firm  in  the  middle  states  publishes  a trade  list, 
which  seems  almost  ideal  in  this  respect.  By  varia- 
tions in  the  size  of  type,  the  heaviness  of  the  type 
diminishing  as  the  expressions  become  more  de- 
tailed and  by  the  orderly  arrangement  of  genera 
and  spaces,  the  eye  readily  passes  from  genus  to 
genus,  yet  it  can  see  the  whole  of  any  genus  dis- 
tinct from  any  other.  Were  a catalogue  published 
with  the  conciseness  and  taste  of  the  western  cata- 
logue united  with  the  orderliness  of  the  one  last 
mentioned  one  well-nigh  perfect  would  seem  to 

have  been  evolved.  . t,  .,xr 

A.  Phelps  Wyman 
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The  Juglans,  Casuarina  and  Quercus  Alliance. 
There  are  6 tribes,  17  genera  and  518  species  in 
this  group. 

They  are  generally  characterized  by  a sterile 
amentaceous  inflorescence,  with  male  and  female 


JUGLANS  NIGRA,  EIGHT  YEARS  OLD. 

Planted  for  Timber,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Arboretum. 


flowers  mostly  on  the  same,  but  occasionally  on 
separate  plants.  There  is  a wide  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  various 
tribes,  and  in  the  character  of  their  fruits.  This, 
however,  is  just  what  a gardener  desires  for  elfec- 
tive  grouping  on  the  ground. 

Carya  “Hickory”  has  12  species  in  North  Amer- 
ica and  Mexico.  C.  olivoeformis,  the  “pecan  nut,”  is 
found  from  Southern  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  South- 
western Texas,  generally  along  streams  in  the  latter 
locality.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  culti- 
vate this  species  northward,  but  rarely  with  suc- 
cess. It  would  seem  that  Indiana  stock  should 
stand  a little  northing.  C.  alba  yields  the  common 
hickory  nut  at  the  north.  Most  species  make  goo'l 
looking  trees  when  given  plenty  of  room  to  spread. 

Juglans  “walnut”  has  8 or  10  species  in  the  tem- 
perate and  sub-tropical  regions  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  Jamaica  being  perhaps  the  most  south- 
erly station.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of 
nursery  origin  in  cultivation,  which  are  regarded 
as  hybrids  between  Asiatic  and  American  species. 
Like  the  hickories,  they  are  good  looking  and  use- 
ful trees,  as  well  for  their  timber  as  their  nuts,  but 
they  require  sufficient  room  for  development  in  or- 
namental plantations.  J.  regia,  the  so-called  “Eng- 


lish walnut,”  is  a native  of  Asiatic  countries,  from: 
the  Himalayas  to  the  Caucasus.  It  will  stand  the 
winters  in  sheltered  places  in  Southern  New  Eng- 
land and  sometimes  mature  a crop  of  nuts,  but  is- 
more  at  home  in  California.  In  Cachmere  walnut 
oil  is  largely  used  for  culinary  purposes.  J.  nigra  is 
a very  valuable  timber  tree,  hardy  much  further 
north  and  on  parts  of  the  prairies,  where  I have 
heard  of  its  growing  to  40  feet  in  fourteen  years. 
There  are  two  or  three  North  China  and  Japanese 
species  now  in  cultivation,  which  promise  very  well 
in  the  Atlantic  states,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  their 
nuts  will  equal  the  persistently  selected  varieties 
of  J.  regia. 

Ptcrocarya,  sometimes  called  the  “Caucassian 
walnut,”  has  four  species,  all  natives  of  temperate 
•Asia,  from  the  Caucasus  to  Japan. 

Platycarya  strobilacea  is  a native  of  China  and  is- 
the  tree  which  Lindley  called  Fortunasa.  It  is  the 
only  species. 

Mynca,  “sweet  gale,”  “sweet  fern,”  etc.,  has  40- 
species  scattered  over  most  warm  and  temperate 
regions  other  than  Australia.  Comptonia  is  includ- 
ed as  a section.  The  fruits  have  frequently  a waxy 
or  fleshy  covering  to  their  nuts,  and  the  plants  are 
deciduous  shrubs  at  the  north,  or  sub-evergreen  and: 


MYRICA  RUBRA. 


evergreen  shrubs,  or  small  trees,  in  the  tropics.. 
The  fruits  of  some  are  eatable,  but  acid.  M.  ceri- 
fera  and  M.  asplenifolia  do  well  in  sandy  and  dr}'- 
places.  M.  Gale  is  better  with  more  moisture. 

James  MacPhersox. 
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A bill  reducing  the  membership  of  the  Buffalo  Park  Board 
from  thirteen  to  five  members  has  been  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature.  The  executive  committee  of  the  old 
board  estimated  at  the  last  meeting  that  there  would  be  a 
deficit  of  about  $28,000  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
•estimate  for  the  appropriation  was  $100,000  less  than  for 
the  previous  year. 

* * * 

Representative  Tongue  has  introduced  in  Congress  a bill 
providing  for  tlie  establishment  of  the  Crater  Lake  Na- 
tional Park,  embracing  249  square  miles  in  the  vicinity  of 
Crater  Lake,  Klamath  county.  Ore.  The  lake  is  on  the 
summit  of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  belongs  to  the  vacant 
domain  of  the  government.  It  is  6,239  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  surrounded  by  nearly  perpendicular  walls  from  1,000 
to  2,000  feet  high,  and  contains  a circular  island  in  which  is 
an  extinct  crater  90  feet  deep.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  rugged 
■ and  picturesque  scenery  and  is  of  no  value  for  agriculture 
or  mining. 

* * 

Henry  Phipps,  donor  of  the  Phipps  conservatory,  in  Schen- 
ley  Park,  Pittsburg,  has  presented  the  park  with  an  addition 
to  the  conservatory  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  cacti.  The 
structure  will  be  of  stone,  75  by  36  feet  high  and  will  be 
similar  in  design  to  the  other  greenhouses.  The  plans, 
which  are  by  Lord  & Burnham,  of  New  York,  have  been 
adopted,  and  Superintendent  Falconer  is  making  arrange- 
ments for  stocking  the  new  cactus  house.  He  has  corre- 
spondents in  the  West  Indies,  Florida,  California,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Mexico, 
arranging  for  the  shipment  of  the  plants  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

* * 

Improvements  and  additions  to  parks  are  noted  ts  fol- 
lows this  month;  Keney  Park  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  adopted 
;plans  by  Benjamin  Morris,  Jr.,  for  an  elaborate  gateway, 
four  new  pavilions,  and  a new  public  building  at  the  Bar- 
bour street  entrance.  The  pavilions  will  be  of  granite  and 
sandstone,  two  of  them  flanking  the  new  entrance  on  Wind- 
sor avenue,  and  the  other  two  at  tlie  terminals  of  pedestrian 
pathways  entering  the  park.  The  improvements  are  to  be 
■begun  this  spring  and  completed  by  next  fall.  . . .5.  bill 

has  been  introduced  into  the  New  York  Legislature  provid- 
ing for  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  the  improvements  to  Bronx  Park  Zoological 
Gardens,  New  York  City.  . .The  city  authorities  of  Que- 
bec will  expend  $50,000  during  this  year  in  improving  the 
historic  Plains  of  Abraham,  which  the  Dom.inion  govern- 
ment recently  purchased  and  turned  over  to  the  city  for 
park  purposes.  . . 1'.  L.  Greenough,  Missoula,  Mont.,  is 

to  present  to  that  city  a tract  of  land  for  a public  park.  . . 

Mr.  Geo.  P.  Lord,  Elgin,  Ilk,  has  presented  that  city  with 
five  acres  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  city  for  a public  park, 
and  several  years  ago  donated  100  acres  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. . . The  Park  Board  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  will  file 

papers  in  the  Circuit  Court,  asking  for  the  condemnation  of 
a strip  of  land  from  Thirtieth  street  to  Thirty-eighth  along 
rthe  White  River  for  an  addition  to  Riverside  Park. 


FROM  THE  PARK  REPORTS, 

The  annual  report  of  the  park  department  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  soon  to  be  issued,  will  contain  a review  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  that  department  for  the  past  eleven 
yea's.  The  total  receipts  for  that  period  were  $145,190.82, 
and  the  expenditures  $144,001.88.  The  average  annual 
receipts  for  that  period  were  $13,198.26,  and  the  disburse- 
ments $9,521.76.  The  receipts  for  1901  were  $32,670.32,  and 
disbursements  $10,685.68. 

The  park  commissioners  of  Worcester,  iMass.,  at  their 
annual  meeting  ask  to  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  the  shade 
trees,  and  request  that  they  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
city  forester.  They  recommend  the  purchase  of  additional 
tracts  of  land  selected  by  the  council  committee  last  year, 
and  report  the  total  expenditures  for  the  past  year  as 
$23,157.19. 

Ex-Park  Commissioner  Brower,  of  the  Boroughs  of 
Brooklyn  and  Queens,  New  York  City,  in  his  farewell  re- 
port to  Mayor  Van  Wyck  for  1901,  speaks  as  follows  con- 
cerning politics  in  the  New  York  parks;  "There  are  many 
suggestions  which  I might  make  on  account  of  my  nine 
years’  experience  as  commis.sioner,  but  it  would  seem  to 
be  almost  useless  to  present  them  until  the  parks  are  taken 
out  of  politics,  and  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the  people  are 
protected  from  the  constant  changes  made  necessary  by  the 
new  charter,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  commissioner 
either  to  complete  or  have  the  experience  necessary  to  make 
the  needed  improvements  involving  expenditures  of  money 
and  time  necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.” 

The  annual  report  of  the  park  department  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  for  1901,  shows  expenditures  for  construction  work 
amounting  to  $136,270.29,  and  for  maintenance  $23,745.44.  The 
total  receipts  were  $166,347.03.  The  report  of  the  landscape 
architects,  Olmsted  Brothers,  shows  that  they  have  pre- 
pared tw'enty-eight  sketches,  plans,  diagrams  and  tracings 
for  landscape  improvements,  principally  for  portions  of 
Charles  River  road,  Hastings  Square  and  Porter  Square. 

The  report  of  J.  Clyde  Power,  superintendent  and  engi- 
neer of  the  Indianapolis  parks,  tells  of  permanent  improve- 
ments accomplished  during  the  year  in  the  grading  of  lawns, 
roads,  unsightly  banks  and  hillsides  and  the  construction  of 
walks,  bridges  and  buildings.  More  than  3,000  trees  were 
planted  in  Riverside  Park  and  two  handsome  suspension 
bridges  built  across  the  river.  The  superintendent  recom- 
mends the  improvement  of  the  water  system  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  small  parks.  The  appropriation  for  the 
year  was  $98,425,  and  the  expenditures  $97,525,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $900. 

The  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Nussbaumer  of  the 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Park  Board,  showed  that  the  total  income 
of  the  parks  for  the  past  year  was  $68,000.  The  expenditures 
were;  Improvements,  $31,602;  maintenance,  $33,293. 

The  park  board  of  Minneapolis,  Mum.,  reports  receipts 
from  all  sources  of  $199,212.49.  The  board  has  wiped  out  a 
two-year  deficit  of  $25,000,  and  starts  the  new  year  ^vith  a 
debt  of  $18,000  which  it  expects  to  pay  of¥  during  1902.  The 
council  has  approved  the  new  park  bond  issue  of  $70,000, 
and  bids  were  opened  February  i.  They  will  bear  314  per 
cent,  interest  and  will  be  payable  in  thirty  years. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  park  board  of  Ottawa, 
Can.,  shows  receipts  for  1901  amounting  to  $10,332.43  and 
expenditures  of  $11,643.00.  The  board  was  organized  in 
1893  and  has  expended  since  that  time,  $27,000,  an  average 
of  $3,000  a year,  or  about  5J4  cents  per  annum  per  head  of 
population. 
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The  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  be  petitioned 
to  take  steps  toward  the  preservation  of  inscriptions  on 
gravestones,  in  view  of  the  historic  interest  of  many  of  the 
inscriptions  in  the  old  New  England  cemeteries. 

% ^ ^ 

The  State  Board  of  Taxation  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
will  recommend  to  the  present  legislature  that  a 'aw  be 
passed  for  the  taxation  of  cemetery  property  which  is  now 
exempt.  They  would  exempt  only  that  part  of  cemetery 
property  which  is  in  actual  use  for  interments.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  before  to  do  away  with  the  ex- 
emption of  cemetery  property,  but  they  have  all  failed. 

* * * 

The  committee  on  town  by-laws  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  has 
recommended  the  passage  of  a law  providing  that  any  per- 
son may  deposit  with  the  town  treasurer  any  sum  of  money, 
fund  or  securities  to  be  used  for  the  perpetual  care  or  im- 
provement of  any  public  or  private  burial  spot  or  any  grave 
or  lot  therein,  and  that  the  treasurer  shall  guarantee  the 
depositor  four  per  cent,  interest  on  his  deposit  forever,  if 
it  is  applied  to  a public  cemetery.  Should  the  money  be  ap- 
plied to  a private  cemetery,  the  town  merely  becomes  the  cus- 
todian of  the  fund,  but  does  not  pay  interest. 

* * * 

Fairview  Cemetery,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  was  incorporated 
in  May,  igoi,  and  consists  of  112  acres  of  rolling  ground 
and  a six-acre  park.  The  grounds  have  been  laid  out  on  the 
lawn  plan,  and  the  work  of  improvement  is  still  in  progress. 
A new  chapel  and  receiving  vault  has  been  completed  and  is 
now  ready  for  service,  and  a well-equipped  greenhouse  has 
been  erected.  The  chapel  is  of  Gothic  architecture  and  is 
built  of  Gouverneur  marble,  with  interior  of  Italian  and 
Tennessee  marble.  The  vault  contains  46  catacombs,  and  the 
total  cost  will  be  about  $20,000.  D.  D.  Cassidy,  Jr.,  architect. 
Other  extensive  improvements,  including  the  construction 
of  a stone  and  iron  gateway,  and  several  miniature  lakes, 
are  planned  for  the  coming  season. 


NEW  CEMETERIES, 

Grandview  Cemetery,  comprising  160  acres  of  land,  in 
North  Versailles  township,  Pa.,  is  to  be  laid  out.  The  land 
was  purchased  at  a cost  of  $20,000,  and  will  be  improved  at 
once.... The  West  Avon  Cemetery  Association  has  been 
formed  at  West  Avon,  Conn.  F.  W.  Harris  is  president 
and  W.  Judd  secretary ...  .The  Jamison  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion has  been  incorporated  at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma.  The  trus- 
tees are  G.  L.  Fortune,  H.  Simmonds  and  B.  McGlatherty. 
. . . .Graceland  Cemetery,  located  on  the  old  Howell  farm, 
comprising  200  acres  of  land,  near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  recently 
been  incorporated  by  Addison  Keck  and  others. ..  .The  New 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  R.  W.  and  Elizabeth  Crosby,  Charles  Busch- 
mann  and  Fewis  Meier.... The  Poplar  Grove  Cemetery  As- 
sociation has  been  incorporated  at  Poplar  Grove,  111.,  by  C. 
E.  Ray  and  others.  ..  .The  Alden  Union  Cemetery  is  to  be 
laid  out  at  Alden,  N.  Y.  The  directors  are  A.  T.  Mercer, 
H.  P.  Goodman  and  Ira  Newton. ..  .The  Garfield  German 
Futheran  Cemetery  Association  has  been  organized  with  the 
following  board  of  trustees:  S.  L.  Redmond.  Fred  Bald- 
win and  Harry  Reil....St.  Mark’s  Lutheran  Church.  Penns- 
burg.  Pa.,  has  purchased  through  D.  S.  Kern  territory  for  a 


new  cemetery.  The  tract  was  farm  land  and  will  be  laid 
out  as  a modern  cemetery,  with  no  restrictions  as  to  sect. 


FROM  THE  CEMETERY  REPORTS, 

Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Janesville,  Wis.,  has  e.xpended  during 
the  past  year  $5,352.65.  The  receipts,  including  cash  on 
hand  Jan.  i,  1901,  amounted  to  $6,706.50,  leaving  $1,353.85 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  1902.  The  bequest  fund  amounts 
to  $5,645  in  cash  and  investments.  Interments  for  the  year, 
140,  26  of  which  were  from  other  states. 

Graceland,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  in  its  first  annual  report, 
shows  an  expenditure  of  $43,000  for  improvements,  including 
the  erection  of  a Gothic  chapel  and  receiving  vault  of  brown 
and  green  stone,  at  a cost  of  $10,000.  and  the  construction 
of  a waterworks  system.  Among  the  other  improvements 
were  the  building  of  rustic  bridges,  driveways,  and  a superin- 
tendent’s lodge,  and  the  setting  out  of  about  400  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  grounds  comprise  too  acres,  and  the  work  of 
laying  it  ouf  on  the  lawn  plan  is  being  pushed  rapidly. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  cemetery  commissioners 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  shows  total  receipts  of  $28,937.15, 
with  expenditures  of  $27,830.13.  A number  of  additions  of 
territory  and  extensions  of  the  lawn  plan  have  been  made. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Little  Lake  Cemetery  Co.,  Peter- 
borough, Ontario,  shows  receipts  of  $7,023.15,  and  expendi- 
tures of  $807.11  less  than  that  amount.  The  superintendent’s^ 
report  shows  a number  of  important  improvements.  Addi- 
tional land  has  been  purchased,  at  an  expenditure  of  $450. 
and  a concrete  walk  constructed  at  a cost  of  $400.  The  ex- 
penses for  labor  amounted  to  $4,133.13. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Oakdale  Ceme- 
tery, Wilmington,  N.  C.,  shows  a general  fund  amounting  to 
$22,280.89,  and  a perpetual  improvement  fund  of  $15,193. 
The  first  lot  put  under  perpetual  care  was  in  1870,  and  in 
1885  the  perpetual  care  fund  was  separated  from  the  general 
fund.  The  superintendent’s  report  shows  119  interments  for 
the  year  and  a number  of  substantial  improvements,  among 
which  were  the  macadamizing  of  roads  and  driveways,  and 
the  improvement  of  several  new  sections  added  to  the  ceme- 
tery. 

The  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Winslow,  of  the 
city  cemeteries  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  comprised  a review  of 
the  finances  of  the  two  cemeteries  for  the  past  five  years. 
The  annual  running  expenses  for  those  years  were  as  fol- 
lows: 1897,  $4,187.75;  1898,  $4,493.99;  1899,  $4,497.58;  1900, 

$4,949.61 ; 1901,  $4,678.  The  appropriations  for  repairs  for 
1901  were  $2,300,  and  the  receipts  from  all  sources  except 
the  sale  of  lots  were  $5,095.24. 

The  report  of  the  Hamilton  Cemetery  Board,  Hamilton. 
Ont.,  presents  the  following  statistics : Receipts  for  the 
year,  $9,172.60;  expenditures,  $8,472.51,  leaving  a balance  of 
$700.15.  The  additions  to  the  perpetual  care  fund  for  the 
vear  amounted  to  $488.40.  making  a total  in  that  fund  of 
$6,319.55.  The  superintendent  reports  that  over  2,500  square 
yards  of  ground  was  graded  and  sodded,  and  recommends 
that  the  rates  for  perpetual  care  be  increased  as  the  intere.st 
of  the  fund  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  care. 

The  forty-eighth  yearly  report  of  the  commissioners  of 
Pine  Grove  Cemetery.  Lynn,  Mass.,  records  imnrovements 
in  ornamentation  of  the  grounds,  in  water  supply,  grading 
and  excavation  of  pond.  The  perpetual  care  fund  has  been 
increased  by  $1,414  during  the  year  and  now  amounts  to  $12.1- 
174.  Interments  for  the  year  were  602;  total  interments,  18,- 
667;  receints  for  the  year,  $28,534.95. 

Hay’s  Cemetery  Association,  Easton,  Pa.,  reports  receipts 
of  $3,013.62,  and  expenditures  of  $2,266.05,  leaving  a balance 
January  i,  1902,  amounting  to  $746.67.  The  amount  due  the- 
association  is  $585.  and  the  total  indebtedness  $1,400.  There- 
were  76  interments  during  the  past  year. 
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ESTABLISHED  1891). 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art-out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 

DISCUSSIONS  of  subjects  pertinent  to  these 
columns  by  persons  practically  acquainted  with 
them,  are  especially  desired. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  Of  Parks,  Cemeteries, 
Horticultural,  Local  Improvement  and  similar 
societies  are  solicited. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  or  sketches  of  specimen 
trees,  new  and  little  known  trees  and  shrubs, 
landscape  effecls,  entrances,  buildings,  etc.,  are 
solicited. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEME- 
tery  Superintendents  : President,  Frank  En- 
rich, “Woodward  Lawn”,  Detroit.  Micb.; 
Vice-President,  H.  Wilson  Ross,  “Newton”, 
Newton  Center,  Mass;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, J.  H.  Morton,  “City  Cemeteries”,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1902. 

THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR 
Art  Association;  President,  E.  J.  Parker, 
Quincy,  111.;  Secretary,  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning, Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Treasurer,  O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago. 


Publisher's  Notes. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety is  conducting  a series  of  lectures 
in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  on  a 
wide  range  of  topics  pertaining  to  hor- 
ticultural and  outdoor  art.  Those  de- 
livered during  January  and  February 
were  as  follows:  History  and  Habits 
of  the  Brown-Tail  Moth — How  to 
Make  and  Apply  Insecticides,  by  A.  H. 
Kirkland,  M.  S. ; The  Horticultural 
Possibilities  of  New  England,  by  Prof. 
F.  W.  Rane;  The  Business  End  of 
Horticulture,  by  Patrick  O’Mara ; The 
Methods  and  Results  of  Soil  Steriliza- 
tion, by  Prof.  G.  E.  Stone;  The  Fungus 
Diseases  of  Fruits,  by  Prof.  M.  B. 
Waite,  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
following  are  to  be  given  during  the 
month  of  March : March  8,  The  In- 
fluence of  American  Expositions  on  the 
Outdoor  Arts,  by  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning; March  15,  The  Evolution  of  Veg- 
etable Culture  During  the  Last  Forty 
Years,  by  Warren  W.  Rawson;  March 
22,  Birds  Useful  to  Agriculture,  by  E. 
H.  Forbush ; March  29,  Some  Famous 
Gardens  of  the  World,  by  Miss  Helena 
T.  Goessmann.  The  Society  will  hold 
six  exhibitions  during  the  year,  and  has 
appropriated  $8,075  for  prizes  and 
gratuities,  distributed  as  follows : For 
plants,  $2,000;  for  flowers,  $2,500;  for 
native  plans,  $175;  for  fruits,  $1,700; 
for  vegetables,  $1,200;  for  gardens, 
greenhouses,  etc.,  $500.  The  spring  ex- 
hibition will  be  held  in  Horticultural 
Hall,  March  19  to  23,  inclusive. 


The  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  sixth  annual  meeting 
February  12  and  13  at  the  American 
Institute,  New  York  City,  and  the  ex- 
hibit of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables 
was  held  on  the  same  dates.  The  meet- 
ings were  devoted  to  the  transaction  of 
official  business  and  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  a number  of  interesting 
papers,  among  which  were ; 'Fhe  San 
Jose  Scale,  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson, 
Associate  Editor  American  Agricul- 
turist; Insect  Control,  by  Prof.  M.  V. 
Slingerland,  of  Cornell  University,  and 
addresses  by  the  directors  of  a number 
of  prominent  experiment  stations.  The 
officers  of  the  association  are:  Presi- 
dent, Geo.  T.  Powell,  Briarcliff  Manor, 
N.  Y. ; vice-president,  W.  F.  Taber. 
Poughkeepsie ; secretary-treasurer,  Chas. 
H.  Royce,  Rhinecliff,  N.  Y. 


The  Ottawa  Horticultural  Society,  at 
its  recent  annual  meeting,  reported  a 
total  of  213  members  as  against  186  in 
1900,  and  showed  gratifying  progress 
in  educational  work,  which  is  the  chief 
object  of  the  society.  Monthly  exhi- 
bitions were  held  during  the  summer 
and  autumn,  and  much  improvement 
has  resulted  to  the  city  in  the  way  of 
better-kept  lawns,  tasty  flowerbeds  and 
well-cultivated  gardens.  The  society 
has  elected  the  following  officers : Pres- 
ident, R.  B.  Whyte ; first  vice-president. 
John  Graham;  second  vice-president, 
P.  G.  Keyes. 


^ BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED.  ^ 

Report  of  the  Forester  for  1901,  by 
Gifford  Pinchot ; government  printing 
office,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  report 
of  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Forestry 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901, 
and  an  outline  of  the  plans  of  the  new 
Bureau  for  the  current  year  give's 
promise  that  the  increased  demand  for 
the  services  of  this  department  will  tax 
to  the  utmost  its  enlarged  resources. 
The  Bureau  has  been  called  upon  to 
give  practical  assistance  and  advice  in 
the  management  of  National,  State  and 
private  forests,  embracing  an  area  of 
about  50,000,000  acres,  a territory  larger 
than  the  state  of  Nebraska.  There  were 
thirty-eight  applications  from  private 
owners  of  forest  lands  aggregating 
288,555  acres,  and  the  total  area  of  pri- 
vate lands  for  which  assistance  in  man- 
agement has  been  asked  since  1898  is 
2,808,648  acres.  The  technical  work 
pertaining  to  the  treatment  of  the  Na- 
tional forest  reserves,  comprising  an 
area  of  46,828,449  acres,  accomplished 


by  the  Section  of  Working  Plans,  in- 
cluded field  work  in  the  Black  Hills 
Forest  Reserve,  the  Prescott,  Big 
Horn  and  Priest  River  reserves,  the 
preparation  of  working  plans  for  prac- 
tical forestry  in  the  New  York  State 
Forest  Preserve,  and  a study  of  the 
region  of  the  proposed  Appalachian 
Forest  Reserve.  Besides  these  detailed 
studies  were  made  of  a number  of  ini- 
jiortant  trees,  such  as  the  western  yel- 
low, or  liull  pine,  in  the  Black  Hills 
region;  the  redwood,  red  fir,  western 
hemlock,  the  big  tree  groves  in  Califor- 
nia. and  monographic  studies  by  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  Mohr  on  the  red  cedar, 
white  cedar,  and  bald  cypress.  A no- 
table development  in  the  Section  of 
Tree  Planting  was  shown  in  the  148 
applications  for  assistance  in  forest 
planting,  and  detailed  plans  were  pre- 
pared for  5,785  acres.  Extensive  forest 
measurement.^  will  be  made  in  the 
planted  woodlands  in  New  England  and 
the  Eastern  States  during  the  present 
year,  and  additional  facts  collected  in 
the  plantations  already  studied  in  the 
Middle  West.  The  total  appropriation 
for  the  Division  was  $88,520,  which 
was  expended  in  part  as  follows : 
Working  plans,  $29,088.73;  special  in- 
vestigations. $21,616.73;  tree  planting, 
$9,523.61 ; office  work,  $19,474.86. 


Important  Details  of  Spraying;  bulle- 
tin No.  68,  University  of  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Urbana,. 
111. ; by  Arnold  V.  Stubenrauch,  M.  S.  A. 
The  timeliness  of  anything  that  per- 
tains to  spraying,  and  the  fact  that  it 
seeks  to  supply  a deficiency  in  the  lit- 
erature of  spraying,  make  this  bulletin 
of  present  and  practical  value.  In 
speaking  of  the  many  bulletins  and' 
other  publications  that  have  appeared 
within  the  past  ten  years  the  writer 
says:  “Nearly  all  of  them  treated  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
kinds  of  mixtures  to  be  used,  some  of 
the  desirability  of  spraying  at  all,  but 
very  few  of  the  little  technical  details 
of  the  operation  which  constitute  the 
foundation  principles,  and  which  go  so 
far  to  make  successful  results  possible.”' 
It  is  to  supply  this  lack  that  Bulletin 
68  was  designed,  and  all  of  the  exact- 
ing details  of  the  process,  from  the 
selection  of  apparatus  and  materials- 
through  the  mixing  and  application  of 
the  spray,  are  treated  of  in  a thorough 
and  practical  manner.  The  work  is  il- 
lustrated with  diagrams  and  photo- 
graphic plates  showing  methods  of 
preparation,  and  the  effects  of  goo<f 
and  bad  spraying,  and  will  be  a val- 
uable working  guide  to  all  sprayers. 
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2 000  000  Extra  Choice  Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.  Superb  stock.  Must 
be  sold  i|uick.  It  will  pay  vou  to  get  our  prices. 
ALPHA  NURSERY  CO.,  Alpha,  111. 


Rhododendrons 

Not  Imported  and  therefore  Hardy 

Hardy  Azaleas,  Japanese 
Maples,  Magnolias  “p‘’;f„teed 
Ilex  Crenata  Microphylla, 
Rare  Evergreens,  other 
trees,  new  shrubs,  hedge 
plants,  a;  a:  a: 

Parsons  & Sons  Co.  Ltd 

FLUSHING,  N,  Y. 


RED  pOTS 

SAMPLE  POT  AND  PRICE  LIST 
ON  APPLICATION, 

C.  C.POLLWORTHCO., 


Our  Specialties  in  LawTi  Grass  Seeds  are: 
Wood,  Stubbs  & Co’s  Evergreen  Lawn  Grass 

For  Northern  and  Middle  latitudes  making: 
a thick,  velvety  green  turf  that  will  not  die 
out  easily.  Endorsed  by  Landscape  Gard- 
ners and  Cemetery  Superintendents  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  5hady  Creen  Lawn 
Grass  for  damp  situations  and  under  trees. 
Dixie  Velvet  Lawn  Grass  for  hot,  dry 
sections  of  the  Soutli  and  Southwest. 

Our  /“  Success  with  Lawns  Free  on 
Books  t Descriptive  Catalog  of  Seeds/  request 


WOOD.  STUBBS  a CO. 


SELF=OILI/NG  VENTILATING 

APPARATUS  for  FLORISTS. 

PLEASE  MOTE  THE  OIL  CUPS. 

Low  Cost.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Estimates  furnished  for 

CYPRESS  GREENHOUSE  MATERIAL. 

Also  for  our 

PATENT  IRON  GREENHOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Write  for  Circular  of 

HOTBED  SASH  AND  FRAMES. 

We  make  a Special  Greenhouse  PUTTY. 

Greenhouse  Construction  Catalogue;  also  Greenhouse 
Heatiiiff  and  Ventilating  Catalogue,  mailed  from  our  New 
York  office  on  receipt  of  five  cents  postage  for  each. 

LORD  & BURNHAM  CO., 

GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

St.  James  Bldj;. , Broadway  and  26th  St.  lrvington=on=the=Hud8on,  N.  Y. 


WE  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Park  and  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  Landscape  Engineers  and  others 
interested  in  the  planting  of  high-class  ornamentals,  to 
our  very  complete  assortment  of  shrubs,  trees,  roses, 
perennials,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  set  forth  in  full  descrip- 
tive catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

Estlmites  Famished,  CoQtInental  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N,  Y, 

‘ HOBSON^S  STANDARD  HORSE  CARTS. 

In  every  way  superior  to  and  cheaper  than  wheel-wright  work.  Bes  t 
quality  thoroughly  seasoned  material.  Warranted.  Twelve  styles.  Two 
and  four-wheel.  Wide  and  narrow  tires,  steel  axles.  Low  rate  of  freight 
from  our  works,  Tataniy,  Pa.,  to  all  points.  For  years  acknowledged  by 
users  to  have  no  equal.  Adopted  by  farmers,  contractors,  miners,  gard- 
eners, cemetery  authorities,  etc.,  wheiever  the  best  is  wanted. 

Manufactured  by 

x3;<3Bso3\r  cfc  00. 

Office:  INo.  1^  State  Street,  INEVA/  "VORK. 


Ours  have  stood  the  test  of  50  years* 
Send  lor  price  list. 

600  Acres.  13  Greenhouses.  Established  1852. 
PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

1200  Park  St.,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 


L.OUISVII.L.E;,  KY. 
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The  National  Junior  Lowering  Device 


This  is  the  latest  im- 
proved Casket  Lovjer- 
tng  de'hice,  conceded  to 
be  the  best  invented. 

It  is  adjustable  and 
folds  into  a small  space- 
ll is  safe  and  sure. 


The  National  Burial  Device  Co. 


cyber  3,000  “ NATIONALS  " sold  and  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England, 

The  ‘‘NATIONAL" 
is  endorsed  by  cemetery 
officials  : 

Send 
for 

Catalogue 


> COLDWATER.  MICHIGAN 
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Books,  Reports,  Etc  — Continued, 

Annual  Report  of  the  Park  Depart- 
ment, Cambridge,  Mass.,  containing  re- 
ports of  the  Board,  the  General  Super- 
intendent, financial  statements,  and 
map  of  lands  adjacent  to  Charles  River 
Parkway.  An  attractively  bound  and 
handsomely  illustrated  report. 

Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  Springfield,  111. 
An  account  of  the  history  and  improve- 
ments, charter  and  ordinances,  rules 
and  regulations,  the  National  Lincoln 
monument  and  other  matters  of  inter- 
est regarding  the  cemetery,  llustrated 
with  half-tones  and  other  views  of 
cemetery  scenery,  monuments,  etc. 

Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  Key  West, 
a.  Illustrated  booklet,  containing  arti- 
cles of  incorporation,  by-laws,  and  rules 
and  regulations. 

Some  Objects,  and.  It  Pays,  circu- 
lars concerning  the  scope  and  objects 
of  the  National  League  for  Civic  Im- 
provement, Springfield,  Ohio. 


Trade  Literature,  Etc,,  Received, 

Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1902 ; a 
handsomely  colored  and  illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  208  pages.  Henry  A.  Dreer, 
714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse, 
Wis. ; complete  catalogue  and  price  list 
for  1902 ; 134  pages,  illustrated. 

Farquhar’s  Catalogue  of  Seeds  for 
1902;  prices  of  plants,  bulbs,  fertilizers, 
tools,  sundries,  etc.,  illustrated.  R.  & J. 
Farquhar  & Co.,  6 and  7 S.  Market  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Michell’s  Wholesale  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue and  Price  List  of  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants,  and  Requisites  for  Florists  and 
Market  Gardeners ; also  Michell’s  High- 
est Quality  Seeds.  Bulbs,  etc.  Henry  F. 
Michell.  1018  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

A Few  Choice  Seeds  and  Plants.  Il- 
lustrated Catalogue  of  Jno.  D.  Imlay, 
54  N.  5th  St.,  Zanesville,  O. 

Eclipse  and  Eureka  Spray  Pumps 
and  Spraying  Apparatus ; descriptive  il- 
lustrated catalogue  of  Morrill  & Mor- 
ley,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Butts,  Troup  & Co.,  Civil  and  Land- 
scape, Engineers,  825  Hickox  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Circular  of  maps  and 
illustrations  showing  works  done,  and 
testimonials. 

The  Storrs  & Harrison  Co.,  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio;  Catalogue  No.  2;  spring  of 
1902;  profusely  illustrated  catalogue  of 
168  pages. 


FEKN  lilTEKATUKE.  All  who  enjoy  read- 
ing about  our  native  FFPM  R|I|  I FTIM 
ferns  should  have  the  * DULLLIIIV 

The  only  journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thin^  for  the  beg^inner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris. 
SarapleFree.  Three  Numbers, ourselection,  ISc 

Address,  Fern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


HITCHFNQS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  of 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILAITNG  APPARATUS 


The  hif^hest  awards  received  at  the  World's  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating*  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalog^ue. 

233  MERCER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

The  Grave  Markers  are  3 inches  in  diameter,  made  of 
solid  concrete,  with  a surface  nearly  white.  Guar- 
anteed for  any  number  of  years.  Also  made 
2%  in  diameter  to  order.  In  use  on 
twenty  different  cemeteries. 

TESTIMONIAL— Forest  Home  Cemetery  Washington  St.  Chicago 

Cemetery  address.  Oak  Park,  111. 

March  19, 1901. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN : — This  is  to  certify  that  since  the  last  20  years, 
there  have  been  used  in  Forest  Home  Cemetery  about  10,000  Portland  Cement 
Markers,  manufactured  by  Leo  G.  Haase.  Every  lot  in  this  Cemetery  receives  at 
least  two  such  markers,  and  we  are  placing  1,000  three-inch  markers  oti  the  single 
grave  section  each  year.  We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  markers,  and  have  never 
had  occasion  to  replace  one.  Signed,  GEORGE  C.  THOMAS,  Supt. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  OF  CEMETERY  SPECIALTIES.  ADDRESS 
LBO.  G.  HAASE,  MANUFACTURER,  OAK  PARK,  ILL, 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding  ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 

You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty=six 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular. 


DURFEE  TENT  MFG.  CO. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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INTERESTING 
HORTICULTURAL 

FACTS 

FOR  THE  Nature  I^over  or 
Garden  Owner 


Concise,  crisp,  entertaining  articles  of 
interest  to  every  garden  owner,  every 
loverof  horticulture  or  nature— jr/eeiaiis’ 
itontbly  is  full  of  them.  Not  too  techni- 
cal, not  dull;  but  bright,  valuable,  prac- 
tical and  instructive  to  the  amateur  as 
well  as  the  expert. 

Well  edited  and  finely  illustrated.  It 
tells  how  to  secure  prettier  and  more 
attractive  grounds,  gives  principles  mak- 
ing success  certain  in  landscape  or  horti- 
cultural work.  All  subjects  are  treated  in 
a masterly  manner,  and  in  a fascinating 
style  well  calculated  to  create  a greater 
love  for  nature  and  her  beauties.  It  is 
full  of  flower  lore. 

The  Magnificent  of  a native  flower  or  fern 

Colnred  Plate 

v^oioreu  riaie...  accompanying  descriptive 
chapter,  is  a .special  feature 
alone  well  worth  the  subscription  price  of 
$2.00  per  year.  Send  $1 .00  for  six  months’  trial, 
or  20c.  for  specimen  copy.  No  free  samples. 

If  you  are  interested  in  hardy  trees  or 
plants,  send  10c.  for  pretty  book  full  of  help- 
ful hints  and  useful  suggestions.  It’s  free 
with  every  subscription. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS.  Publishers 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Boss 
Mole  and 
Gopher  Trap 


The  'bety  best  Trap 
ever  demised  for 
successfully  catch- 
ing Mo  le  s and 
Gophers  : : : : 

Full  directions  accom- 
pany each  Trap. 

By  mail,  charges  pre- 
paid, 30  cts.  each, 
#12.50  per  ten. 

S.  L.  WATKINS 
Grizzly  Flats,  Cal 


the  XJKTIOKr  OXJJFlEIlSrCS-  3DEVIOE 


PATENTED  NOV.  12,  1901 


With  this  device  a 
grave  ran  be  excavated 
in  the  loosest  earth  or 
sand  and  between  otlier 
graves  withont  the  least 
danger  of  caving,  no 
matter  how  long  kept 
open. 

There  arc  nearly  200 
of  the  Devices  in  use, 
and  all  giving  universal 
satisfaction. 


Enclosed  find  draft 
to  balance  account. 
We  used  the  device  the 
first  time  yesterday, 
and  are  more  than 
pleased  with  it.  If  it 
cost  twice  what  it  does 
we  should  buy  it. 
Woodbury  & Lesure, 
Winchester,  N.  H. 


Some  of  the  Ceme- 
teries where  theUnion 
Curbing  Device  is  now 
in  use:  Akron,  Ohio, 
Chicago,  111.,  Boston, 
Mass.,Galveston,Tex. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.,  Cold- 
water,  Mich.,  Sidney, 
O.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  Brunswick, 
Me.,  Kingston.  Ont., 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

I have  used  your  Curbing  Device  in  my  work  for  the  last  three  months.  I believe  the  Device 
has  more  than  paid  for  its  cost  in  time  saved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  and  anxiety  it  has 
relieved  us  of.  A.  E.  Slone,  Supt.  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Ironton,  O. 

We  have  given  your  Curbing  Device  a thorough  trial,  and  are  well  pleased  with  it. 

F.  Sheard,  Supt.  Riverside  Cemetery,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


For  Prices  and  Terms,  address  THE  TTI^IOKT  OO.  UNION  CITY,  MICH. 


Spraying  for  Profit 


A practical  hand  book  of  the  best  methods  of  suppresing 
the  more  common  injurious  insects  and  fungus  diseases,  by 
HOWARD  E-  WEED,  M.  S.,  formerly  Entomologist  Mis- 
sissippi Experiment  Station.  A compendium  of  invaluable 
information  on  a timely  subject.  Treats  in  brief,  compact 
form  of  the  materials  for  spraying  and  of  the  various  meth- 
ods and  appliances  used.  Price,  20  Cents. 

R.J.  HAIGHT  324  Dearborn  St,  CHICAGO 


DeviceMNever 
Drops  a Casket 

Write  for  Our  New 
Catalog 
It's  Free 


FOLDING 

DEVICE 

WORKS, 

OVID,  MICH. 
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SAFER  THAN  PALL  BEARERS 
TME  WELLMAN 


Casket  Lowering  Device 


Send  for  Booklet 


SOLD  BY  AL  JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED 


MATHEIS 

Toledo,  Ohio 


WELLMAN 


This  cut  represents  the  Device  reduced  to 
its  smallest  and  extended  to  its  larffeBt  size. 
79x20  inches  and  90x34  inches.  Any  size  de- 
sired obtainable  between  these  extremes. 


THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE 


The  above  illustration  shows  a double  burial  at  which  a large  burglar  proof  vault  and  a 3 ft.,  6 in 
coffin  w'ere  low'ered  simultaneously.  Either  device  could  have  been  used  for  either  case. 


Office  of  THE  ERIE  ST.  CEMETERY 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug'.  17,  1901. 

THE  BOMGARDNER  LOWERING  DEVICE  CO.,  City. 

Gentlemen: — I can  now  readily  see  the  great  advantage  your  device  has  over  others, 
especially  your  ability  to  change  the  width.  In  using  five  of  your  devices  for  lowering  the  five  bodies, 
victims  of  the  fire  which  occured  on  Lake  Erie  on  Aug.  14th  (the  burning  of  the  water  works  crib)  we 
were  compelled  to  reduce  the  opening  of  each  device  to  24  in.,  there  being  but  30  in.  width  allotted  to 
each  grave.  They  were  laid  side  by  side  in  one  grave,  and  the  bodies  lowered  simultaneously,  which 
was  a complete  success,  and  no  other  device  on  the  market  could  have  been  used  under  the  circum- 
stances. You  certainly  have  made  a success  of  your  lowering  device. 

Respectfully  yours, 

FRED  WIDLITZKI, 

Supt.  Erie  St.  Cemetery 


We  solicit  an  opportunity  to  send  devices  to  responsible  parties  on  approval. 

The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
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^ SITUATIONS  WANTED,  ETC,  ^ 


Advertisements^  limited  to  iive  lines^  •will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  \o  cents  each 
insertion  ^7  loords  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 

A POSITION  WANTED  as  Cemetery  Super- 
iutendent;  21  years'  experience  as  landscape 
gardener  and  superintendent  of  one  of  tr  e lead- 
i ng"  cemeteries  of  the  country ; thoroug-hl3*  com- 
petent to  manage,  improve  and  superintend  the 
care  of  a first-class  cemetery'.  A 1 references 
as  to  characterand  ability.  Roderick  Campbell, 
31  Linwood  Place,  Utica,  New  York. 

WANTED  POSITION  as  cemetery  superin- 
tendent; have  had  several  years’  experience 
Now  in  chargre  of  an  incorporated  cemetery; 
satisfactory  references.  Member  Am.  Ceme- 
tery Supts.  Assn.  Address  Manrod,  care  Park 
and  Cemetery. 

SITUATION  WANTED  as  superintendent 
of  cemetery  by  man  of  practical  experience  in 
all  branches.  References  furnished.  Address 
X.,  care  of  F.  L.  Wood,  1205  Lexington  St., 
Chicago. 
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WILD  FLOWERS. 

All  who  enjoy  reading  about  the 
curious  and  interesting  traits  of 
our  native  w'ild  flowers  and  ferns, 
should  have  the  new  monthly 
journal  of  popular  botany. 


TME  AMERICAN  BOTANIST 

It  is  edited  solely  for  the  plant 
lover  and  contains  no  technical 
matter.  Common  names  are  used 
whenever  possible,  and  all  the 
articles  are  selected  with  a view' 
to  their  value  to  the  general 
reader.  Send  a 2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  tell  j’our  friends 
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Fruit  T reesi  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Hardy  Roses,  Hardy  Plants, 
Climbers,  etc.,  inciudine  the  New  Hardy  Yel- 
low Rose,  Colden  Sun  (Soieit  doo  and 
beautiful  New  Cut  leaved  Elder. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  (Edition  1901)  with  colored 
illustration  of  the  new  Rose  and  Elder  on  request. 

Ellwanger  & Barry 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  KOCIIESTCK,  N.Y. 
Established  over  CO  years.  Mention  this  publication. 


We  make  a Specialty  of  iSXSXSXDlS 
of  American  T rees  and  Plants 
and  of  North  Carolina  . . . 

Woodyand  Herbaceous  Plants 

We  are  introducers  of  the  famous  ABIES 
ARIZONICA.  Send  for  our  lists. 
PINEHURST  NURSERIES,  - PINEHURST,  N.  C. 

OTTO  KATZENSTEIN,  MGR. 


C.  D.  ZIMMERMAN, 
PRACTICAL. 
LANDSCAPE 
GARDENER 

Personal  supervision  to  all  work. 
SO  Chippewa  St.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNKAPOUS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

When  you  can't  get  what  you 
want  anywhere  else,  send  here 
—we  will  send  it  to  you. 

“Hits  used  in  Horticulture,  we  have  it.” 

Dtinne  (SL  Co.  51  West  .SOth  St. 
Phone  Call  1700  Madison  Sq.  NEW'  YORK 


NORWAV  yWARLES 

3 TO  4 INCHES  CALIPER,  14  TO  15  FEET  IN  HEIGHT. 

We  have  a fine  block  of  2,000  trees  that  have  been  grown  6 feet  apart,  perfect  specimens 
with  good  heads  and  perfectly  straight  trunks.  WM,  WARNER  HARPER,  PROP. 
ANDORRA  NURSERIES.  CHESTNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES 
AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  a:  a:  a: 


Seedlings  and  Transplanted  Native 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Suitable  for 
Setting  in  Nursery  Rows. 

Large  and  well  developed  stock  for  Permanent  Planting.  SHADE 
TREES  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Healthy  and  well  rooted. 
STRONG  FIELD  GROWN  CLUMPS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

STOCK  FOR  PARKS, CEHETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES  A SPECIALTY, 

Send  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  Contains  Prices 
of  Lar^^e  and  Small  Trees,  and  for  Stock  in  Quantities. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS, 


Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shrubs — Shade  Trees — Roses 

In  a very  complete  assortment.  PRIVET — one,  two  and  three  year.  Ask  for 

Catalogue. 

hIRAM  T.  JONES, 

Union  County  Nurseries,  Ellizaloeth,  Ne\A/  Jersey. 

FORESTTREESISHRUBBERY 

Norway,  Sugar,  Sycamore.  Silver  Leaf,  and  oiher  Maples,  from  1 to  4 inches  in  diameter;  very  fine 
trees.  Also,  Elms,  Tulips,  Birch,  Mt.  Ash,  Oriental  Plane,  Poplars,  etc.,  of  all  sizes.  Shrubbery, 
2 to  4 feet,  by  the  acre.  100,000  California  Privet,  2 to  4 feet,  very  fine.  10.000  Oct.  Purple  Plum 
rees,  2 to  3 years  old.  Also,  a full  assortment  of  other  nursery  stock.  We  can  fill  all  orders, 
large  or  small.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Address,  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec,- 
ialty,  Catalogues  on  application,  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO„  . . MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


LARGE  STOCK 

ORNAMENTAL 

TREES 

Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

SEND  FOK  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


MOUNT  AIRY  NURSERIES. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Japan  Maples, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc.,  suitable  for 
PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 

THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  Germantown.  Phiudelphia,  Pa. 
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PARK  AND  CEMRTRRY 


RELUBLE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

MICHELL'S  SPECIAL  FORMULA 
Cemetery,  Park  and  Golf 
Ground  Mixtures 


Seeds 


are  prepared  with  a special  view  to  suit 
various  purposes.  The  varieties  con- 
tained are  Extra  Recleaned  free  from 
all  weeds  and  positively  of  new  crop. 
Our  trade  on  Grass  Seeds  may  be  called 
enormous. 


SPECIAL  WHOLESALE  PRICE 

Per  bu.  of  IS  lbs $2.25 

(5  bu.  lots  @ $2.10  per  bu.) 

(10  bu.  lots  and  over  @ $2.00  per  bu.) 

Special  Estimates  Furnished  for  Larg-er  Quantities. 


WEEDS 

USE  OUR 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KILLER 

Guaranteed  to  do  the  work  very  cheaply.  One  gallon  makes  SO 
gallons  treating  liquid. 


PRICES— Per  gallon $ 1.25 

5 gallons  for 6.00 

10  gallons  for 11.00 


P.  S. — We  should  be  pleased  to  mall  you  our  Catalogues  of  SEEDS, 
BULBS  and  everything  for  the  Lawn  and  Garden. 


HEINRV 

SEED  mERCHAINTS 


R.  yVVICHELL, 

1018  /V\ai-ket  Street,  F*hilacleljDhia 


Capitol  Lawn 
Seed. 

The  best  mixture  in  existence 
for  all  Public  Grounds. 

Used  exclusively  at  the  Ohio 
State  Capitol  Oroimds. 

Please  write  for  special  prices 
stating  quantity  needed. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO., 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 

VVhite  Elm 

For  street  and  park  planting.  Also  A.sH, 
l^inden,  and  Norway 

Maples,  Catalpa  and  Lilacs. 

For  information  address 

f^.von  Oven,  Naperville,  111. 

Shenandoah 

Nurseries 

D.  S.  LAKE,  Prop. 

Acres  of  NURSERY  GROWN  SHADE  AND 
ORNA.llENTALTREES  well  shaped  with  good 
roots.  The  growing  of  this  line  of  stock 
has  been  one  of  our  specialties  for  years. 

A complete  assortment  of  GENERAL  NUR- 
SERY STOCK,  SHRUBS,  HARDY  ROSES, 
EA’ERGREENS,  ETC.  Largest  stock  in  the 
West.  SOO  acres. 

Send  for  Special  Prices 


Oriental  Planes,  Pin  OaKs, 
Sug'ar  Maples. 


With  numerous  other  popular  and  beau- 
tiful shade  trees. 

Our  SHrubbery  Department 

is  unsurpassed  for  carefully  grown  and  accurately  graded  stock. 

Ornamental  Grasses  a specialty. 

Large  blocks  of  Clematis  paniculata  and  A.mpelopsis  Veitcbii. 

MAPLE  AVENUE  NURSERIES: 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENN. 


HOOPES,  BRO.  & THOMAS 


Ornamental  Trees.  Extra  size,  lO  to  20  feet;  4 to  6 inches.  Him,  Maple’ 

Linden,  Horse  Cbestnut,  Wbite  .Asb’ 

Catalpa  and  OaK. 

A Fine  L-ot  of  Ornamental  SKrtibs. — Also 

A.merican  Him,  4 to  0 and  6 to  8 feet.  Silver  Maples,  4 to  6 and  6 to  8 feet. 
Just  the  right  size  for  again  transplanting. 

A.merican  Ivy,  Hall’s  Japan  HoneysucKleand  Xrumpet  Hlower 

in  large  quantities. 

R.oses.  We  look  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Pan-American. 

If  you  want  Lar^ye  Trees  and  Fine  Stock  write  for  special  prices. 

NELSON  BOGUE,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


g-oxaID  avtE:i>A.Xji  g-Xj^idtoxaZ 

Gkofi-'s  Hybrid  Gladioli  Received  tlie  Gold  Medal  and  Thirteen  E'irst  Awards  at  The  Pan 

American  Exposion. 


I bave  tbe  Latest 
and  only  Complete 
Colle(5tion  of 


GROFF’5  HYBRIDS 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  and  CONTROL  ovkr  SEVENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT,  of  all 
STOCK  GROWN  AND  INTRODUCED  BY  Mr.  Groff.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


ARTHUR  COWEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


lA/MTER  LILY  SEEDS 


o U ^ t s for  ^1.00 


!Sew  Crop— Supply  Limited-  Order  Early 
HARDY — Nymphaea  alba,  N.  Udoraia  rosea,  N.  O.  g’igantea, 
per  pkt.  10c;  N.  Odurato  Caroliniaua,  N.  O.  Maxima, 
N.  Tuberosa  rosea,  per  pkt.  15c. 

TENDER — Nymphasea  Lotus,  N.  Zauzibarensis  azurea,  N.  Z. 

rosea,  per  pkt.  10c;  N.  Dentata,  N.  O.  Maraiia,  N.  Oor- 
rulia.  per  pkt  15c. 

Special  Offer:  l packet  each  of  the  above  12  varieties  for 
$1.00,  any  6 lOc-packets  for  50c,  6 15c-packets  for  75c. 

Leaflet  ‘How  to  Grow  Water  Lilies  from  Seed”  with  each 
order.  The-e  are  the  choicest  varieties  in  all  colors  that  produce 
seed  and  if  sown  now  will  furnish  all  the  bloom  3’ou  want  this 
summer.  If  you  intend  planting"  1 aquatic  or  1,000  consult  my 
Water  Lily  Catalogue.  It  tells  all  you  want  to  know.  A postal  will  bring  it. 


OEO.  B.  /VYOLLDER,  (|1  Lily  Park)  Smith’s  Groi/e,  tCy. 


Fred'k  W,  Kelsey, 

150  Broadway,  New  York. 

See  Catalogue  and  Lists  of 
Special  Prices. 


EVERGREENS 
ROSES  AND  VINES 
HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS  ^ FRUITS 

Everything  for  beautify- 
ing Country  Grounds 
and  Cemeteries. 


AAA 

24  FT.  12  FT. 

Q Cr  CT  O EVERGREEN 
1 HttO  DECIDUOUS 

Hardiest  stock  In  America.  Standard  varie- 
ties, particularly  adapted  to  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery planting.  No  imported  stock,  all  home 
grown.  Catalogue  FREE  for  ihe  asking. 
Send  us  your  list  of  wants  and  we  will  quote 
you  low  prices. 

Special  price  to  Landscape  Architects  and 
Park  and  Cemetery  Associations. 


A 

A 


^ EVERGREEN  NURSERY  CO.  . 

Established  30  years.  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

^A  A A^ 


PA.RK  AND  CEMETERY 
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Rhododendron  Maximum  and  Kalmia  Latifolia 

The  two  best  native  evergreen  shrubs,  for  out  of  door  decorating.  Furnished  by  car  load  lots  or  in  smaller  quantities. 

Send  for  prices.  Also  Speciai.  Rhododendron  Circulars. 

10,000  Vinca  Minor,  three  inch  clumps,  for  sale  cheap. Fine  lot  of  General  Nursery  Stock. 

EASTERN  NURSERIES,  M.  M.  Dawson,  Mgr., 

JAMAICA  PLAIN,  MASS. 


HicRs  Patent 
Tree  Mover.  ^ 

Transplants  successfully  trees  2 feet  in 
diameter  with  40  feet  spread  of  roots  and 
top,  by  preserving  the  fine  feeding  roots 
and  carrying  a ball  of  earth  in  the  center. 


HICKS  PATENT  TREE  MOVER. 

Norway  and  ^Tilver  Maples  lK-4 
inches  diameter,  10-20  feet  high.  These  are 
grown  wide  apart,  have  fibrous  roots,  straight 
single  leaders  and  symmetrical  tops.  Car  lots. 
Ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  flowers. 

ISAAC  HICKS  (Sb  SON, 

Westbury  Nurseries, 

Westbnry  Station,  Nassau  Co..  N.  Y. 


standard 

The  lightest  running,  most  rapid  and  pow- 
erful ventilating  machinery  in  the  market. 

DUPLEX 
GUTTERS 

made  of 
wrought 
or  cast 
iron  with 
self  ad- 
justing 
sash  bar 
clips. 

The  only 
DRIP 

PROOF  metal  gutter  offered  to  the  public. 
Send  for  my  catalogue,  free. 

E.  mF*F*/\RD,  Youngstown,  O. 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 

Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS,  Waukegan,  111. 


Bsautiful  Nursery  Grown  Hemlocks 
Douglas,  Blue  o‘ht  Spruces  & Pines 

, ELMS,  FINE  QUALITY,  2 to  3 & 3 to  4 INCH. 

Write  for  Special  Prices.  Mention  this  Paper. 
Prices  low.  Fine  specimens  of  Am.  Linden,  3 to  4 inch  diameter. 


I am  offering  a fine 
line  of  hardy  ever- 
greens— all  sizes.  My 
Hemlock  Spruces  and 
Arbor  Vitaes  are  es- 
pecially fine. 

VA  to  2,  2 to  3 and  3 to 
4 feet,  quality  No.  1, 


D.  HILL.  EVERGREEN  SPECIALIST.  DUNDEE,  ILL. 


Green  House 


GLASS  AT  WHOLESALE 
CYPRESS  MATERIAL 
BOILERS  ___ 


HOT  BED  SASH  AND  SUPPLIES. 

S.  Jacobs  & Sons  Mg's  & Builders,  ^Itro^oklyn'.'n!  V* 


STONE  CRUSHERS  AND  STElOLIFMa 
PARhS  AND  CEMETEFIESllKliHli 


THE  MOWER 


That  will  KILL  ALL  THE 
WEEDS  IN  YOUR  LAWNS, 
If  you  keep  the  weeds  cut  so 
they  do  not  go  to  seed,  and  cut 
your  grass  without  breaking 
the  small  feeders  of  roots,  the 
grass  will  become  thick 
and  weeds  will  disappear, 
THE  CLIPPER  WILL  DO  IT. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWS  MOWER  CO. 

(iNCCRPORATED.) 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 


When  writing"  advertisers  kindly  mention  Park  and  Cemetery. 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY 


T^i*ees,  Shi*Lifc>s  anci 

Vines 

.A.t 

The  largest  stock  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses  and  Plants  at  low 
prices.  All  nursery  grown,  transplanted,  and  well-graded.  Send  lists  for  estimates, 
and  get  our  wholesale  price  lists. 

W.  & T.  SMITH  COMPANY, 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1846) 

GENEVA  NURSERY. 

GENEVA.  N.  Y. 

MANLOVE  SELF  OPENING  GATE 


Did  you  ever  see  it  work? 

You  will  have  to  hunt  a shadj-  seat  to  smile. 
Did  you  ever  count  the  time,  temper,  teams 
and  tools  saved  in  a year? 

It  will  make  you  so  happy  your  wife  wont 
know  you  without  a catalogue. 

Manlove  : Gate  : Co. 

MILTON,  INDIANA. 


LAWN  GRASS  SEED 


Any  kind— highest  grades  only.  Separate  or  Mixtures.  Ask  for 
prices;  we’re  glad  to  quote  at  any  time.  Prompt  attention  to 
inquiries.  Samples  if  desired.  Cleveland  Parks  use  our  seed 
and  have  for  years.  LAWN  FERTILIZERS — Bone  Meal,  Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes, 
Pulverized  (Sterilized)  Sheep  Manure— nothing  like  them  for  top-dressing  lawns. 

Sprayers  and  spraying  material.  Catalogue  free. 

f\.  TILTOIN  <fe  SOIN,  Ser&dL  me-i-chants, 

DEALERS  IN  HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES. 

86-87  Woodland  Ave.,  - - - CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


A NOTABLE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF 


Hardy  American  Plants  and  Carolina  Mountain 

ic  nnwr  Every  reader  of ‘‘Park  and  Cemetery”  should  have 

r^ll/WwIo  IIUW  1 unique  publication,  as  it  deals  entirely  with 

native  plants,  and  is  filled  with  orij^inal  illustrations.  My  stock  is  grown  in  the  high  Carolina 
mountains  (3,800  feet  elevation).  It  is  hardy  and  free  from  disease.  Apply  at  once  to 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY,  Tremont  Building,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Proprietor  Highlands  Nursery,  Kawana,  North  Carolina. 


Water  Lilies 


Hardy  and  Tender 

Nelumbiums 
Victorias,  etc. 

IMost  e.xtensive  collection  of  all  the 
standard  varieties,  as*  well  as  all  The 
American  and  Kuropean  Novelties.  The 
only  exhibit  of  tliis  class  of  plant’^  at  t he 
l*an-A merican  Exposition  which  was 
awarded  a Gold  Medal. 

Intending  planters  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  consult 
Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1902 
which  gives  full  descripiions  of  the 
above,  and  is  sent  Free  to  all  applicants. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  esti- 
mates and  offer  practical  suggestions  for 
the  ])lantlng  of  large  or  small  ponds. 
Write  U3  for  information. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


E/  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Park  and  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  Landscape  Engineers  and  others 
interested  in  the  planting  of  high-class  ornamentals,  to 
our  very  complete  assortment  of  shrubs,  trees,  roses, 
perennials,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  set  forth  in  full  descrip- 
tive catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

Estimates  Furnished,  Continental  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N,  Y, 


Ours  bave  stood  the  test  of  50  years. 
Send  for  price  list. 

600  Acres.  13  Greenhouses.  Established  1832. 
PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

1200  Pork  St.,  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
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POLITICS  IN 
‘PARK  AFFAIRS. 


In  many  important  centres  of  the 
country,  notably  Boston,  Essex 
County,  N.  J.,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago,  the  question  of 
political  interference  in  park  management  is  slowlv  but 


surely  coming  to  a head,  and  must  eventually  be  settled 
in  the  interests  of  the  people.  In  Boston  the  present 
issue  is  the  Common,  now  controlled  hy  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Grounds,  and  which  by  reason  of  the 
lack  of  expert  care,  it  is  highly  desirable  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Park  Commissioners.  In 
this  case  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Associa- 
tion, through  its  president,  Mr.  E.  J.  Parker,  advocates 
reform  in  a letter  to  the  Transcript.  The  live  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  park 
system  is  the  effort  to  turn  the  maintenance  account 
over  to  the  Freeholders,  a movement  which  it  is  earn- 
estly hoped  pending  bills  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature 
will  frustrate.  The  management  of  the  Cleveland 
park  system  which  suffered  such  an  upheaval  but  a 
year  or  so  ago,  is  again  a bone  of  contention  among 
the  politicians  both  in  Cleveland  and  Columbus.  In 
Chicago,  death  and  a resignationTave  placed  the  South 
Parks  in  the  hands  of  the'  Circuit  Judges  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  commissioners,  and  opinion  is  urgent 
that  proper  men  shall  be  appointed;  the  West  Side 
parks  are  in  a disgraceful  muddle  of  political  misman- 


agement, and  Lincoln  Park,  which  under  pressure  of 
])ublic  sentiment  was  last  year  placed  in  business  hands 
has  clearly  demonstrated,  although  left  well-nigh  bank- 
rupt by  the  previous  board,  what  an  honest  adminis- 
tration of  its  business  means,  and  has  thus  most  forci- 
bly illustrated  the  degrading  and  devastating  influences 
of  political  partisan  control.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
people  recognize  that  politics  in  park  affairs  mean 
devastation,  degradation  and  robbery,  and  that  under 
no  circumstances  whatever  should  political  partisan- 
ship he  permitted  to  exercise  its  peculiar  functions  in 
park  management. 


SOMETHING  “Let  us  make  a beautiful  city  of 

WORTH  Springfield,  Mass.,”  is  the  title  of  a 

READING.  ^ • f ■ 

pamphlet  containing  a series  ot  six- 
teen articles  reprinted  from  The  Springfield,  Mass., 
Republican,  with  illustrations.  This  series  written  by 
an  authoritative  writer,  is  deserving  of  the  widest 
reading.  Especially  prepared  for  the  needs  of  the  city 
of  Springfield,  the  suggestions  are  of  broad  applica- 
tion and  are  presented  in  a clear  and  beautiful  man- 
ner, and  practically  cover  the  many  lines  of  work 
which  the  beautifying  of  a city  compreh.ends.  The 
pamphlet  is  j^ublished  by  the  Republican  Company,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  may  be  obtained  postage  paid 
for  thirteen  cents.  In  this  era  of  outdoor  improve- 
ment  nothing  is  of  more  benefit  to  a growing  senti- 
ment than  writings  of  this  character,  for  while  dis- 
tinctively of  an  educational  trend,  their  literary  value 
not  only  attracts  attention  but  directs  it  in  practical 
channels.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  we  draw  our 
readers’  attention  to  this  valuable  addition  to  tlse  liter- 
ature of  civic  embellishment. 

BLUFF  CITY,  Bluff  City,  Kansas,  will  become  as 
KANSAS.  known  as  a western  pioneer  t(.nvn 

in  the  work  of  improvement  as  any  of  the  eastern 
places  of  far  greater  pretensions.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage, however,  of  having  but  one  name  coupled  with 
this  development,  that  of  Mr.  James  Glover,  a com- 
munication from  whom  appears  in  another  column. 
The  lesson  to  be  learned  and  applied  is  this : That 
what  can  be  accompilshed  at  Bluff  City  can  be  done 
elsewhere;  all  that  is  needed  is  a public  spirited,  de- 
voted and  earnest  spirit  as  an  initiative.  Bluff  Cit}' 
has  somewhat  less  than  300  population,  and  is  situated 
in  a farming  country.  It  has  a pretty  park  of  some 
eleven  acres,  and  the  tone  of  the  place  is  an  improving 
one.  The  inhabitants  in  due  time  became  iii'pressed 
with  the  efforts  in  their  behalf  and  a general  attention 
to  outdoor  surroundings  followed,  until  the  little  town 
stands  as  a model  for  up-to-date  improvement  energy. 
Towns  and  villages  everywhere  should  take  ad  van- 
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tage  of  such  an  example  and  study  its  methods  and  the 
source  of  its  development,  for  to  neglect  opporunities 
in  this  direction  is  to  divert  the  attention  of  those  peo- 
ple who  would  help  and  direct  their  energies  to  other 
sections. 


CIVIC  IM-  Tlie  coming  exposition  at  St.  Louis  is 

PROVEMENT  serving  as  an  impetus  to  civic  im- 

AT  ST.  LOUIS.  r.  , ■ 

provement  m that  city,  organization 

for  which  is  assuming  promising  proportions.  The 
Engelmann  Botanical  Society  has  taken  the  initiative 
to  secure  concertetl  action  in  tree  and  Horticulture  and 
the  methods  of  procedure  to  secure  results.  It  pro- 
poses to  divide  the  city  according  to  school  districts, 
and  to  enlist  the  aid  of  parents  through  the  children. 
A set  of  eight  prizes  will  be  apportioned  to  each  dis- 
trict, and  there  will  be  about  too  district  in  the  city. 
These  prizes  will  be  graded  and  will  be  awarded  to 
the  children  for  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a home  by  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs, 
vines  and  flowers.  Photographs  will  be  taken  of  the 
homes  of  the  contestants  before  beginning  planting 
operations  and  again  when  the  floral  adornment  is  at 
its  best.  The  primary  object  of  this  movement  is  to 
eliminate  backyard  uncleanliness  and  untidiness,  and  .t 
is  believed  that  when  once  the  effect  is  realized  the 
movements  will  crystallize  into  a permanent  condition. 
The  plan  has  been  considered  in  its  minutest  details. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Stevens,  formerly  principal  of  the  schools 
at  Carthage,  Mo.,  and  whose  efforts  on  similar  lines 
were  so  successful  there,  now  resides  in  St.  Louis, 
and  will  lend  a hand.  The  St.  Louis  League  of  Civic 
Improvement  has  also  been  organized,  and  a very 
strong  executive  committee  appointed. 


DIVERSITY  There  is  an  important  principle  in 
IN  SMALL  clevelopment  of  a small  park  sys- 

tem that  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived the  consideration  its  importance  merits.  It 
is  that  of  diversity.  The  general  idea  seems  to  cen- 
ter upon  either  a lawn  with  trees  and  shrubbery  or 
a flower  garden.  While  such  are  beautiful  in  their 
way  and  highly  appropriate  in  many  locations,  the 
question  is  a broader  one  and  really  points  to  the 
study  of  each  particular  small  park  in  relation  to  its 
surroundings.  In  many  neighborhoods  a play- 
ground would  be  more  beneficial,  and  even  this 
should  be  considered  in  a particular  and  not  in  a 
general  way.  Provision  for  small  children  is  more 
necessary  in  some  localities  than  others,  and  should 
be  furnished  with  suitable  means  for  recreation  and 
amusement.  In  other  neighborhoods  gymnasia  for 
children  of  large  growth  may  be  appropriately  pro- 
vided ; in  others  shady  groves  for  simple  outdoor 
breathing  spaces,  or  for  outdoor  music.  Then  again 
others  may  be  devoted  to  wading  pools.  In  a com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  city  with  crowded  dis- 


tricts, the  small  park  system  to  be  effective  would 
be  large  in  number,  and  the  small  parks  would  not 
be  separated  by  long  distances,  and  would  be  di- 
verse in  character. 

WASHINGTON  The  commission  of  experts  ap- 

pointed  by  the  government  to  pre- 
EE^^  XJTI E\JL.  1 j"  j 1 * 1 1 

pare  plans  for  the  improvement  and 

embellishment  of  Washington  has  presented  its  re- 
port and  the  plans,  including  models  and  some  200' 
drawings  were  displayed  for  public  inspection  in 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  on  January  15.  They  con- 
temjjlate  a project  of  improvement  on  a magnificent 
scale,which  if  carried  out  in  their  entirety,  the  pros- 
pects for  which  are  good,  the  result  will  be  that 
Washington  will  unquestionably  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful capital  in  the  world.  Landscape  art,  architec- 
ture and  sculpture  are  each  given  a large  share  in 
the  general  scheme,  and  the  harmony  which  has 
prevailed  between  the  congressional  committee  and 
the  experts,  and  the  general  good  will  which  has 
been  evinced  towards  the  project,  have  combined  to 
produce  results  of  far  reaching  public  benefit. 
Never  has  the  wisdom  of  selecting  competent  ad- 
vice been  more  fully  evidenced  than  in  this  work, 
and  that  in  itself  is  a consummation  most  desirable 
in  view  of  the  several  failures  in  the  past.  The  re- 
port of  the  experts  emphasizes  the  genius  of  L’En- 
fant,  the  man  who  under  Washington  and  his  Sec- 
retary of  State  first  planned  a comprehensive 
scheme  for  the  development  of  the  capital  and  its 
surroundings,  and  although  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  have  not  in  many  respects 
coincided  with  the  original  intentions,  the  report 
declares  that  the  harmonies  can  be  restored  with 
comparatively  little  work  and  expense.  The  plans 
now  contemplate  the  restoration  of  the  principles  of 
harmony  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Public  Build- 
ings, the  creation  of  beautiful  vistas,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  sites  of  monuments,  museums,  etc.,  the 
laying  out  of  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  the 
liberal  provision  of  fountains,  canals  and  water  fa- 
cilities so  essential  to  a city  situated  as  Washing- 
ton is  in  respect  to  climate.  There  is  to  be  a large 
increase  in  the  number  of  parks  in  the  outlying 
part  of  the  city,  and  the  river  front  and  the  adjacent 
islands  are  also  considered  in  relation  to  the  whole 
project.  With  the  Capitol  and  its  surrounding 
grounds  as  a base  the  plans  contemplate  a design 
of  harmonious  details  taking  in  the  White  House 
and  Washington  Monument,  magnificent  in  extent 
and  treatment,  and  this  is  to  be  extended  to  in- 
clude a grand  and  artistic  memorial  to  Lincoln 
worthy  of  the  man  and  country.  The  American 
Elm  is  the  tree  selected  for  the  avenues  on  account 
of  its  architectural  form  and  its  adaptability  to 
Washington  conditions. 
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Tlie  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Continued.) 


The  botanical  disposition  of  the  trees  starts  with 
the  Magnolias  at  the  Museum  entrance  and  contin- 
ues in  the  order  of  their  natural  relation,  following 
alongside  the  main  drive  to  the  Walter  Street  en- 
trance where  the  arrangement  is 
completed  with  coniferae.  The 
method  of  planting  has  been  to 
locate  four  or  five  trees  of  the 
same  sort  in  an  irregular  group, 
spacing  individuals  from  15  to  50 
feet  apart.  In  addition  to  each 
group  a single  specimen  of  the 
same  sort  has  been  planted  50  to 
100  feet  from  the  group  to  allow 
an  unrestricted  development  into 
mature  proportions.  The  varie- 
ties of  each  species  have  been 
grouped  in  close  proximity  to  the 
species. 

The  first  planting  was  under- 
taken in  1882  and  additional 
plantings  have  been  continued 
ever  since.  The  largest  specimens 
in  the  order  are  10  to  12  inches 
in  trunk  diameter  as  instanced  by 
the  catalpas  and  ashes  and  20  to 
28  feet  high  as  instanced  by  the 
elms.  Preparation  for  the  reception  of  each  tree  was 
made  by  excavating  a body  of  soil  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  diameter  and  three  to  four  feet  deep  and  filling 
in  with  prepared  soil  composed  of  aliout  two  parts 
peat,  six  parts  topsoil  and  two  parts  manure.  In 
1900  a layer  of  peat  twelve  inches  in  depth  was  spread 


RHODODENDRONS  IN  JUNE. 


over  an  area  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  surrounding 
the  tree.  This  peat  was  dug  in  and  the  areas  have 
since  been  under  continuous  and  thorough  cultiva- 
tion. 


Except  such  minor  operations  as  the  removing  of 
broken  or  bruised  limbs  each  tree  is  allowed  to  de- 
velop naturally. 

Specimens  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  height  for 


BROOK  VALLEY,  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

the  easily  planted  sorts  to  plants  six  inches  high  for 
such  as  some  of  the  oaks  were  used  in  planting  the 
orders.  It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  oaks  whose 
seed  were  planted  in  turf  sods  to  lessen  the  possible 
check  incident  to  transplanting  have  since  outgrown 
others  which  were  planted  when  they  were  several 
feet  in  height. 

Practically  all  the  shrubs  not  growing  as  under- 
growth in  the  woods  or  in  their  native  wildness  are 
thoroughly  cultivated.  A few  sorts  have  plants 
planted  under  them  for  the  purpose  of  ground  cover. 
For  this  purpose  Lonicera  Japonica,  Euonymus  ob- 
ovata,  Pachysandra  terminalis,  Rosa  Wichuraiana 
and  Hypericum  adpressum  are  principally  used. 
During  the  winter  the  plants  which  unduly  crowd 
their  neighbors  are  tagged  and  at  the  planting  sea- 
son removed  and  planted  elsewhere.  Some  of  the 
shrub  plantations  are  maintained  principally  as 
specimens  rather  than  as  parts  of  intermingled 
masses. 

Large  quantities  of  plants  are  annually  reared  from 
seeds,  cuttings  and  grafting.  These  are  used  to  ex- 
tend existing  plantations,  distributed  to  other  scien- 
tific institutions  or  to  persons  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston  who  have  special  claim  for  such  favors. 

The  older  trees  growing  in  forest  density  are  main- 
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tained  as  aesthetic  woods.  Growing  upon  a thin 
stratum  of  fertile  soil  many  of  these  older  specimens 
have  become  thin,  open,  decrepit  and  displayed  signs 
of  decline.  Descar  in  his  work  on  pruning  mentions  the 
scientific  methods  to  be  adopted  if  such  trees  are  to 
be  revitalized.  Prof.  Sargent  has  translated  this  ex- 
cellent work  and  fully  concurs  with  the  opinions  there- 
in set  forth.  He  has  adopted  Descar’s  ideas  in  the 
caring  for  these  older  trees  and  sufficient  experience  has 
been  had  to  enable  deductions  to  be  made  from  the 
practice  of  the  methods.  It  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  Elms  should  never  be  pruned  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  and  then  if  possible  only  the  smallest 
sized  branches  are  to  be  operated  upon.  .Ml  cuts  are 


made  parallel  and  close  to  the  body  from  which  the 
limb  or  branch  is  removed.  If  a section  of  a limb  is 
removed  the  incision  is  just  above  and  close  to  a small 
branch. 

Oaks  and  particularly  white  oaks  withstand  pruning 
to  a severe  extent  with  apparent  immunity  to  bad 
after  effects. 

Chestnuts  are  very  sensitive  to  pruning  and  even 
with  the  best  of  attention  decay  often  follows  an 
operation. 

The  numerous  shoots  which  start  close  to  the  point 
of  severance  are  judiciously  thinned  several  times  dur- 
ing a period  of  ten  years  after  the  initial  operation. 

Emil  T.  Mische. 


AMONG  THE  CONIFER^. THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

Villag^e  Improvement. 


Last  month  I told  of  some  things  that  might  easily 
be  done.  Now  I wish  to  tell  those  who  want  to  do, 
but  do  not  know  just  how  to  go  to  work. 

Our  depot  grounds  were  not  tidy,  and  our  society 
did  not  have  the  means  to  do  all  the  work,  so  we  con- 
sulted with  the  proper  railroad  official  and  at  last  he 
promised  to  enclose  a triangular  space,  over  which 
every  one  traveled,  with  a wooden  rail,  to  have  that 
painted,  and  to  sod  the  ground  inside  the  rail.  Then 
we  got  permission  of  the  village  board  to  tap  the  wa- 
ter main  and  to  use  a very  small  stream  for  a foun- 
tain. This  done  we  laid  a pipe  to  the  center  of  this 
enclosure  and  attached  a three-quarter  inch  pipe 
which  stands  about  four  feet  above  the  ground  and 
placed  on  that  an  ordinary  tin  sprinkler  which  re- 
duced the  stream  to  one-fourth.  Around  this  pipe 
we  put  a pile  of  stones  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  pipe.  Grass  has  grown  around  the  base  of  this 
pile,  and  year  after  year  the  stones  have  grown  darker 
till  now  all  admit  that  it  is  a pretty  rustic  fountain  at 
a moderate  cost.  We  had  at  one  end  of  the  village  a 
gravel  pit.  Great  holes  had  been  dug  below  the  sur- 
face and  altogether  it  was  a most  forbidding  looking 
place.  The  gravel  road  company  offered  to  sell  it  for 
$125.  just  about  twice  what  it  was  worth.  We  raised 
all  but  thirty  dollars  by  subscription  and  that  the 
Improvement  Society  paid.  We  raised  the  money  by 


five-cent  contributions  collected  once  a month  from 
those  who  had  promised  that  amount.  Then  began  a 
series  of  improvements,  slow  at  first,  for  we  could  not 
afford  to  draw  in  good  earth  and  had  to  wait  for  na- 
ture to  grass  it  over,  but  now  it  is  grass-covered,  has 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  quite  reminds  one  of  a park  in- 
stead of  a gravel  pit. 

The  task  that  seemed  the  greatest  was  to  get  the 
papers,  advertisements,  etc.,  off  the  trees  and  poles,  but 
we  got  the  law  passed  and  commenced  the  work.  We 
met  with  much  opposition  from  our  own  people  and 
have  to  keep  a constant  lookout  but  have  succeeded 
so  well  that  we  have  the  name  of  having  the  neatest 
village  in  the  state.  There  is  nothing  that  adds  to  the 
neat  appearance  of  village  or  city  so  much  as  clean 
posts  and  trees. 

In  spring  time  the  dwellers  in  the  cities  turn  with 
longing  to  the  country  and  the  country  town.  They 
long  for  green  fields  and  singing  birds,  and  happy  the 
suburban  town  whose  people  have  made  its  streets 
shady,  its  appearance  attractive,  for  to  such  will 
come  people  who  add  to  the  community’s  life  and 
prosperity.  From  an  economic  view,  village  improve- 
ment pays.  It  fills  up  the  vacant  houses,  it  increases 
the  value  of  your  property,  it  educates  your  boy  and 
girl,  and  it  “will  make  this  world  a pleasanter  place 
than  vou  found  it.”  Martha  Baldwin. 
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American  Thorns. 


The  tendency  in  late  years  among  ornamental  plant- 
ers in  this  country  has  been  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  planting  more  native  material  than  was  the  prac- 
tice a good  many  years  ago.  xA.nd  this  is  as  it  should 
be. 

Among  American  trees  and  shrubs,  few  hold  a 
more  ornamental  place  than  the  so-called  Thorn  ap- 
ples. The  different  species  of  American  Crataegus 
present  at  all  times  of  the  year  a bold,  picturesque 
habit,  which  is  more  or  less  peculiar  to  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent species.  And  this  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  winter  season,  when  some  individuals,  perhaps  one 
hundred  years  old  or  more,  stand  with  their  rugged 
outlines  and  horizontal,  angular,  erect  or  drooping 
branches,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  impress  upon  the  land- 
scape a strong  individuality 
and  arrest  the  attention  of 
plant  lovers  in  a most  captivat- 
ing manner. 

We  will  mention  a few  in 
these  notes  which  we  deem 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  or- 
namental planters,  and  a few 
of  the  new  species  which  have 
recently  been  described  and 
named  by  Dr.  Sargent. 

Dr.  Sargent,  who  knows 
more  about  the  genus  Cratae- 
gues  than  any  other  living 
man,  has  named  and  described 
an  immense  number  of  hith- 
erto unknoAvn  and  unde- 
scribed species  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  it  looks 
at  present  as  if  perhaps 
two  hundred  distinct  spe- 
cies of  Crataegus  may  be  credited  to  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  to  ornamental  horticul- 
ture and  botanical  science  of  recent  years. 

The  dotted  fruited  thorn,  Crataegus  punctata,  a 
form  easily  recognized  anywhere,  and  quite  abundant 
throughout  all  the  Appalachian  regions,  and  common 
in  Western  New  York,  and  in  the  Genesee  Valley,  at- 
tains large  tree  like  proportions,  occasionally  thirty- 
five  to  forty  feet  in  height,  and  is  always  noticeable 
for  its  flat  spreading  branches  and  flat  top.  The  spines 
and  branches  have  a distinctively  whitish  gray  ap- 
pearance in  winter.  It  blossoms  about  the  last  days  of 
May  or  the  first  days  of  June.  When  the  branches 
are  covered  with  the  numerous  corymbose  clusters  of 
twenty  stamened  red  or  white  anthered  flowers,  it  is 
particularly  handsome.  The  accompanying  picture  is 
a good  illustration  of  a type  plant.  The  leaves  of 


the  dotted  fruited  thorn  are  quite  variable,  but  the 
typical  leaves  are  wedge  shaped  or  obovate  and  quite 
downy  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  large 
handsome  red  fruit  ripens  in  October  and  is  thickly 
set  with  numerous  dark  dots.  Varieties  of  the  type 
with  yellow  fruit  are  common. 

Perhaps  no  American  thorn  is  better  known  than 
the  Cockspur  or  Newcastle  Thorn,  Crataegus  Crus- 
Galli.  It  has  long  l)een  in  cultivation  and  it  has 
been  hybridized  to  some  extent  with  other  thorns  and 
quite  a number  of  forms  of  it  are  in  cultivation.  It 
has  perhaps  a wider  range  of  native  distribution  than 
any  other  American  thorn,  being  found  ranging  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Colorado,  in  Texas. 


CRAT,€GUS  PUNCTATA. 

The  deep  green  glossy  wedge-shaped  leaves  render 
the  Cockspur  Thorn  highly  ornamental  throughout  the 
entire  season.  The  branches,  when  they  have  unre- 
stricted freedom,  are  gracefully  wide-spreading,  and 
always  sweep  the  ground.  It  blossoms  in  Western 
New  York' from  June  loth  to  15th,  and  numerous 
convex  clusters  of  rose  anthered  blossoms  are  very 
showy.  The  handsome  red  fruit  ripens  in  October. 

The  so-called  Pear  Thom,  Crataegus  tomentosa, 
which  is  found  quite  plentifully  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
great  lakes,  has  not  the  ornamental  features  of  the  two 
former.  As  a general  rule  its  habit  is  somewhat  thin 
and  straggling.  Nevertheless  it  should  have  a place 
in  all  large  ornamental  plantations  because  it  blos- 
soms about  the  same  time  as  the  Cockspur  Thorn, 
when  almost  all  of  the  other  thorns  are  past  bloom- 
ing. The  leaves  are  usually  wedge  shaped  or  obovate, 
with  a tapering  leaf  stalk,  and  on  young  vigorous 
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shoots  are  often  quite  large.  The  fruit  is  pear 
shaped,  orange  colored,  in  erect  clusters,  and  ripens  in 
October. 

The  Large  Spined  Thorn,  Crataegus  macracantha, 
is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  Western  New 
York,  and  throughout  Ontario,  Canada,  and  around 
Quebec.  It  is  quite  abundant  on  the  steep  banks  of 
the  Genesee  River,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  of 
Rochester.  The  enormous  spines,  from  which  the 
species  takes  its  name,  are  peculiar  to  this  form,  and 
they  are  quite  often  five  inches  in  length.  It  comes 
into  flower  about  May  31.  The  blossoms  are  borne 
on  large  compound  corymbose  clusters  and  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  cup  shaped ; about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  ten  stamens,  white  an- 
thers, and  two  styles.  The  deep  green,  handsome 


CRAT^GUS  PEDICILLATA. 

leaves  are  broadly  ovate,  wedge  shaped,  or  rounded  at 
the  base,  and  coriaceous  at  maturity.  The  large  clus- 
ters of  showy  red  fruit,  which  is  smaller  than  in  any 
of  the  other  sections  of  Crataegus,  ripen  in  October, 
and  hang  on  in  good  condition  until  about  December 
first,  after  which  they  shrivel  and  hang  for  some 
considerable  time  on  the  bushes.  This  species  is  usu- 
ally shrubby  in  habit  and  occasionally  forms  a hand- 
some bush  twelve  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  as  much 
in  diameter. 

Crataegus  Durobrivensis,  a new  species  recently 
described  and  named  by  Dr.  Sargent,  and  first  ob- 
served by  the  writer  in  the  month  of  May,  1900,  on 
the  steep  banks  of  the  Genesee  River,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  is  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Sargent,  “one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  thorns 
of  the  Northern  United  States.”  How  widely  distrib- 
uted this  species  may  be  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  was 
detected  by  Dr.  Sargent  last  September  on  the  banks 


of  the  Niagara  River,  and  about  the  same  time  noticed 
by  the  writer  outside  the  northern  boundary  of  Dela- 
•ware  Park  in  Bufifalo. 

Crataegus  Durobrivensis  comes  into  bloom  about 
May  28.  The  flowers  are  large  saucer  shaped,  about 
one  inch  in  diameter,  bearing  twenty  and  occasionally 
twenty-five  stamens,  and  beautiful  rose  colored  an- 
thers. The  flowers  are  borne  in  abundant,  large 
corymbose  clusters,  in  great  profusion  along  the 
branches,  and  when  a well  developed  individual  of 
this  species  is  in  flower  it  certainly  is  striking  in  its 
beauty.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base, 
from  two  to  two  and  a half  inches  long,  and  fiom  one 
inch  and  a quarter  to  one  inch  and  a half  wide.  The 
deep  crimson  lustrous  globese  fruit  ripens  in  October 
and  is  remarkably  persistent,  hanging  on  witho'-.t  loss 
or  change  of  color  until  almost  midwinter,  and  pre- 
sents a cheerful  appearance  amidst  the  v/inter  snows. 
The  branches  are  noticeable  for  their  olive  green  tint, 
approaching  to  ashy  gray.  It  hardly  ever  assumes 
tree  like  proportions  and  grows  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen feet  in  height,  and  spreading  from  the  ground. 

Crataegus  Pringlei,  which  was  first  observed  in  the 
Champlain  .Valley  by  C.  G.  Pringle,  in  May,  1877,  and 
subsequently  described  and  named  by  Dr.  Sargent, 
is  found  growing  in  western  New  York,  around  To- 
ronto, and  in  Michigan  and  Illinois.  A number  of 
specimens  of  it  grow  along  the  Genesee  River  at 
Rochester.  It  comes  into  flower  about  May  23.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  large,  downy  compound  corym- 
bose clusters.  The  blossoms  are  about  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  ten  stamens  and  pink  or 
purple  red  .anthers.  The  leaves  are  usually  oval 
pointed  and  square  or  cordate  at  the  base,  and  when 
}'Oung  are  quite  soft  and  downy.  The  young  shoots 
and  branchlets  are  quite  downy  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  The  large  oblong  to  spherical  fruit  is  of  a 
dull  red  color  and  quite  sweet  to  the  taste,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  almost  being  disagreeable,  and  ripens  about 
September  ist,  and  soon  falls.  The  habit  is  usually 
low  and  spreading,  occasionally  becoming  a small- 
sized tree,  and  it  is  noticeable  for  the  habit  of  sending 
out  across  the  top  strong  remote  straggling  shoots, 
and  “it  can  be  distinguished  by  its  thin,  drooping,  oval 
leaves,  which,  except  on  vigorous  shoots,  are  fre- 
quently convex  by  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  leaves 
from  the  midribs  to  the  margins.”  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  Crataegus  Pringlei  has  been  long  con- 
founded with  C.  Mollis. 

Crataegus  pedicillata,  an  arborescent  species,  first 
observed  in  the  Park  System  of  Rochester,  jointly  by 
Mr.  C.  C.  Laney,  superintendent  of  parks,  and  the 
writer,  in  the  month  of  June,  1899,  and  lately  described 
and  named  by  Dr.  Sargent,  forms  a very  handsome 
tree,  with  a broad,  shapely  head.  It  comes  into 
flower  about  May  23d.  The  blossoms  are  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  borne  on 
spreading,  loose  corymbs,  with  ten  stamens  and  purple 
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or  rose  colored  anthers.  The  leaves  are  from  broadly 
oval  to  rhomboidal  and  from  four  inches  long  to 
three  inches  wide,  and  usually  dark  rich  green  on  the 
upper  surface  and  pale  beneath.  The  handsome 
oblong,  large,  bright  scarlet  fruit  ripens  toward  the 
middle  of  September,  and  when  an  individual  thirty 
feet  in  height  and  as  much  in  spread  of  top  is  thickly 
covered  with  ripe  fruit,  it  compels  admiration.  Cra- 
taegus pedicillata  is  fairly  abundant  in  the  Genesee 
Valley,  and  was  observed  by  the  writer  outside  the 
northern  boundary  of  Delaware  Park  in  Buffalo  last 
fall. 

No  doubt  C.  pedicillata  has  always  in  former  times 
passed  for  C.  mollis,  but  the  former  has  hardly  any  of 
the  tomentose,  downy  or  pubescent  conditions  that  al- 
ways are  characteristic  of  the  different  forms  in  th(' 
mollis  group. 

Crataegus  matura,  a shrubbery  species,  first  ob- 
served by  Mr.  J.  C.  Jack,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
in  Massachusetts,  in  September,  1899,  and  since  then 
has  been  found  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  and  in  the 
•Genesee  Valley  at  Rochester,  has  been  lately  described 
and  named  by  Dr.  Sargent.  It  comes  into  bloom 
about  May  21.  The  habit  is  somewhat  open  and 
straggling  and  grows  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height. 
The  chief  value  of  this  species  is  in  the  early  ripen- 
ing, oblongi  dark  crimson  fruit,  which  ripens  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  is  the  earliest  of  all  the 
thorns  to  ripen  fruit  here. 


The  native  thorns  are  not  difficult  to  transplant, 
provided  good  care  is  taken  of  the  roots,  and  they 
should  always  be  well  cut  back  to  insure  success,  and 
planted  in  heavy,  moist  soil.  In  a wild  state  they  ap- 
pear to  abound  in  limestone  soil. 

The  seeds  take  two  or  three  years  to  germinate. 
For  instance,  we  have  had  the  seeds  of  C.  Crus-Galli 
lie  dormant  until  the  third  summer  in  the  seed  bed. 
But  in  most  cases  they  will  germinate  quite  freely  the 
second  season.  It  is  customary  to  separate  the  pulp 
from  the  seeds,  and  where  there  is  a small  quantity  of 
seeds  that  probably  pays.  We  sometimes,  stratify 
them  in  sand  for  one  year,  but  if  we  have  a good 
many  bushels  to  handle,  we  sow  them  at  once  broad- 
cast on  a bed  six  feet  wide,  and  cover  about  from  one 
and  one-half  to  two  inches  deep.  A heavy  mulching 
of  manure,  or  any  good  mulching  material  left  on 
until  early  in  the  second  spring,  will  prevent  an  abun- 
dant growth  of  weeds,  and  a little  hand  weeding  will 
be  all  that  is  necessary. 

In  order  to  secure  flowering  plants  of  the  new  spe- 
cies as  quickly  as  possible,  in  the  winter  time,  Mr. 
Jackson  Dawson,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  crown 
grafts  the  scions  on  to  young  seedlings  of  Crataegus 
Crus-Galli  preferably,  or  whatever  suitable  seedlings 
of  Crataegus  he  has  available,  and  grows  them  along 
in  small  pots  in  the  propagating  house.  They  are  in 
good  condition  for  the  nursery  rows  in  spring,  and 
he  has  remarkable  success,  as  we  noticed  last  summer. 

John  Dunbar. 


Elm  Tree  Beetle. 


The  New  England  Association  of  Park  Superin- 
tendents has  issued  Special  Bulletin  No.  15  on  the 
Elm  Tree  Beetle,  containing  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  the  extermination  of  this  pest,  from  which 
we  digest  the  following  information. 

The  beetles  hibernate  in  old  buildings,  garrets,  chim- 
neys, old  trees,  etc.,  come  out  of  winter  quarters  in 
May,  and  begin  to  hatch  out  larvae  in  July. 

Spraying  should  be  commenced  in  early  spring,  and 
the  two  mixtures  strongly  recommended  are  Kerosene 
Emulsion,  and  the  arsenate  of  lead  preparation  known 
as  Disparene.  The  most  successful  formula  for  the 
arsenate  of  lead  is  that  given  by  the  Hatch  Experi- 
ment .Station  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural 
College.  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard’s  pamphlet  on  the  use  of 
steam  spraying  apparatus,  reprinted  from  the  year- 
book. Department  of  Agriculture,  for  1896,  and  New 
York  State  Museum  Bulletin,  Vol.  5.  No.  20,  entitled 
^‘The  Elm  Leaf  Beetle  in  New  York  State,”  by  the 
State  Entomologist,  Mr.  E.  P.  Felt,  are  also  recom- 
mended. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  to  spray  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs  with 


Kerosene  Emulsion,  and,  the  upper  foliage  with  arsen- 
ate of  lead,  being  careful  to  apply  it  to  both  sides 
of  the  leaves.  The  loose  bark  should  be  scraped  from 
the  trunks  and  burned,  as  it  is  generally  thickly  popu- 
lated with  the  pupae  and  larvae  of  the  obnoxious  in- 
sect; some  sprayers  recommend  scrubbing  the  trunk 
with  a strong  brush  instead  of  spraying  it,  and  some 
advise  spraying  the  ground  under  the  tree  as  well. 
Mr.  Jackson  Dawson,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  says: 
‘Tf  vigorous  measures  are  not  used  during  the  coming 
season  many  of  our  trees  will  present  a sorry  appear- 
ance the  coming  summer.”  He  urges  spraying  the 
trunks  with  strong  Kerosene  Emulsion,  and  the  tops 
with  Paris  green  or  London  purple  with  flower  of  lime 
added  to  keep  the  foliage  from  burning. 

The  Bureau  of  Parks,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  gives  the 
total  cost  of  operating  a spraying  plant  from  May  13 
to  September  13,  as  $2,077.20,  comprising  $1,704.55 
for  labor,  and  $372.65  for  materials,  repairs,  etc.  The 
plant  in  use  consisted  of  two  gasoline  motors  and 
two  three-piston  “Gould”  pumps,  with  100  gallon  tank 
to  each  motor.  The  number  of  trees  sprayed  aver- 
aged 80  a day,  making  the  average  cost  per  tree  22 
cents. 
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Beatitify  tHe  Small  Towns. 


I want  to  enlist  the  aid  of  Park  and  Cemetery 
in  behalf  of  the  small  towns.  The  cities,  great  and 
small,  are  doing  their  whole  duty  in  providing  parks, 
but  the  villages  and  small  towns  seem  to  think  that 
parks  are  luxuries  beyond  them.  We  hear  political 
economists  bewailing  the  fact  that  the  cities  are  grow- 
ing faster  than  the  country,  and  they  ask  why  it  is. 
I think  I can  answer  in  part : Parks,  boulevards,  li- 
braries, addeil  to  the  other  attractions  of  the  cities 
are  sure  to  entice  the  country  youth  from  the  hum- 
drum life  in  a frowsy  hamlet.  And  who  can  blame 
them  ? But  if  Mr.  Carnegie,  or  Mr.  Rockefeller,  or 
other  of  our  rich  men  should  assist  and  encourage  our 
country  towns  to  build  parks,  to  plant  trees  and  beaUj- 
tify  their  towns,  thus  making  their  homes  pleasant, 
the  glamour  of  the  city  would  not  be  so  striking.  The 
building  and  endowing  of  great  libraries  is  most  com- 
mendable, but  there  are  many  things  we  need  more. 
Those  fine  palaces  filled  with  books  are  handsome 
monuments  to  the  rich  donor,  but  I believe  the  same 
amount  of  money  expended  in  playgrounds  about  the 


city  schools  and  in  parks  in  country  villages  would 
bring  more  health  and  happiness  than  those  stores  of 
books  that  are  only  read  by  rich  or  well-to-do  people. 

Our  country  people  need  to  be  educated  along  this 
line.  Make  the  country  towns  more  beautiful,  and 
the  desire  to  leave  them  for  the  great  cities  will  not 
be  so  great. 

This  town  has  only  about  300  population,  but  we 
have  a pretty  park  of  eleven  acres  that  I know  has 
been  a source  of  pleasure  to  our  people  and  made 
them  more  contented  with  their  homes.  We  have  a. 
brass  band,  too,  and  often  on  summer  nights  and 
Sundays  they  play  in  the  park,  and  our  ladies  light 
the  trees  with  Chinese  lanterns,  making  a charming 
scene.  Moreover,  it  has  improved  the  taste  of  our 
people  regarding  their  homes,  so  that  we  have  becoiue 
a model  for  neighboring  towns. 

I believe  the  great  benefactor  of  the  future  is  the 
man  who  shall  give  city  children  good  playgrounds 
about  their  schools,  and  teach  country  towns  to  make 
themselves  beautiful.  James  Glover. 
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Lawn  and  SHmbbery 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  lawn  and 
shrubbery  upon  residence  grounds  is  interesting. 
It  suffices  for  the  present  purpose  to  recall  the 
fences  and  hedges  which  were  common  along  every 
street  and  which  have  given  way  to  a broad  ex- 
panse of  lawn  bordered  with  sbrubs.  The  whole  has 
developed  into  a certain  style,  more  or  less  perma- 
nent, which  may  be  termed  the  Landscape  Method. 

It  is  the  abuse  of  this  Landscape  Method  which 
is  under  discussion  in  this  paper.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  small  city  residences,  in  extent  an  acre  or 
less,  where  imitation  of  larger  things  has  led  to- 
ward the  danger  point.  The  type  is  outlined  as  fol- 
lows : Convenient  beds  of  shrubbery  are  around 
the  house  and  at  the  corners  of  the  property,  some- 
times with  a border  plantation  around  the  whole 
field,  thus  leaving  the  body  of  the  grounds,  except 
for  walks  and  a drive,  a smooth  continuous  lawn. 


on  Residence  Grounds. 

This  arrangement  erdarg'es  the  lawn,  gives  a good 
mass  of  shrubs,  and  makes  a clean  design.  The  de- 
fect comes  in  the  numerous  imitations  and  these 
often  without  a clear  understanding-  of  principles. 
There  results  a commonness  which  becomes  vulgar 
just  in  proportion  as  the  construction  becomes  me- 
chanical. Again,  the  cause  is  not  in  the  curves.  I 
sometimes  meet  owners  dreaming  of  outlines  and 
sweeps,  as  though  an  inch  one  way  or  the  other 
would  separate  aristocracy  from  the  commonplace; 
and  yet,  the  construction  of  landscape  depends  upon 
more  fundamental  principles  than  gentle  curves  and 
the  choice  of  fine  plants.  These  alone  do  not  sat- 
isfy the  artistic  sense. 

Much  of  the  present  style  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  large  city  parks,  where  we  see  beautiful  scenery 
which  we  would  gladly  welcome  at  home.  I have 
in  mind  one  of  the  large  fields  in  Hartford.  There 
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is  a park  and  in  it  a broad  undulating  sloping 
meadow  covered  with  dry  walkable  turf.  It  is  a 
delight.  A mass  planting  stands  on  a liillock  over- 
looking the  meadow  and  many  charming  vistas  are 
to  be  seen  frgm  the  knoll.  Imagine  a house  to  grow 
up  in  the  background  of  this  shrubbery.  What  a 
splendid  spot  to  live  in!  Were  such  an  habitation 
for  every  household,  what  beautiful  American  homes  I 

Can  this  unquestionably  beautiful  scenery  be 
transplanted  to  ordinary  residences?  There  are  two 
ways  of  attempting  it.  The  first  is  to  treat  several 
adjoining  house-lots  together,  putting  a whole  sec- 
tion under  one  scheme ; the  second  is  to  treat  each 
property  separately.  Regarding  these  methods,  let 
us  remember  how  well  the  English  love  to  own  land 
and  that  land  ownership  is  beginning  truly  to  be 
sought  by  Americans.  Therefore,  any  scheme 
which  wholly  ignores  boundary  lines  in  property  is 
not  likely  to  wear  well,  so  that  a l)etter  way  is-  to 
combine  the  two  methods ; that  is,  treat  each  lot  by 
itself  and  in  relation  to  the  neighborhood  it  is  in. 
Does  this,  then,  allow  us  to  transplant  nature?  Part- 
ly. As  animal  beauty  depends  largely  upon  the 
health  of  the  animal,  so  landscape  beauty  has  its 
conditions  of  life.  Willingness  to  live  where  placed 
is  a necessity  to  beauty.  Therefore,  to  transplant 
natural  landscape,  the  secret  of  success  is  to  make 
such  surroundings  that  the  natural  landscape  is  con- 
tented with  the  new  location. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  present  style  of 
shrubbery  is  merely  a fad,  that  people  will  drift  back 
to  the  use  of  a few  shrubs,  a lawn,  and  trees.  I have 
not  heard  any  one  call  the  house  lawn  a fad,  and  yet, 
when  I think  of  the  park  meadow  and  how  we 
transplant  it  and  cut  it  up  as  a cook  would  trim  pie- 
crust, I fail  to  see  there  the  beauty  of  the  meadow. 
Mud  lives  where  we  wish  good  turf.  We  are  over- 
forcing nature  when  we  ask  for  sod  in  very  shady 
places  and  often  so  in  narrow  strips  along  our  city 
sidewalks.  Hardened  to  that,  we  pass  it  by,  but  cry 
“Down  with  the  shrubbery  fad.”  Think,  study,  and 
learn  the  varied  beauty  of  the  many  distinct  varie- 
ties of  shrubs — their  leaves,  their  stems,  and  their 
blossoms.  Shrubbery  is  not  over  used — unless  this 
is  an  age  dull  to  nature,  dull  and  growing  duller.  It 
is  the  abuse  of  shrubbery  that  is  a fad  if  anything  is. 

There  are  many  principles  which  define  a good 
lay-out  of  grounds  from  a poor  one.  Certain  land- 
scape architects  have  formulated  what  seemed  to 
each  a foundation  for  work.  “Capability  Brown,”  I 
think  it  was,  who  said  that  the  house  should  come 
■out  of  the  lawn.  A later  landscape  architect  said 
that  the  house  should  come  out  of  the  shrubbery. 
Both  of  the  above,  I take  to  be  but  special  cases  of 
a more  general  principle.  The  ground  around  the 
liouse  should  be  treated  for  stability  with  the  house. 
By  stability,  I refer  to  the  stable  equilibrium  men- 


tioned in  treatises  upon  physics.  Anything  which 
makes  the  architecture  of  the  house  in  general  or  in 
detail  to  stand  out  more  firmly,  that  thing  adds  to 
the  stability  of  the  whole.  Stability  might  be  termed 
wearableness  and  it  has  to  do  both  with  the  useful 
and  the  artistic.  The  house  should  come  out  of 
grounds  stable  to  that  particular  house  and  the  uses 
1 equired  of  these  grounds.  If  the  house  come  out 
of  shrubbery,  let  the  planting  be  broad  enough  and 
designed  to  set  off  the  firmness  of  the  building.  We 
-\mericans  overestimate  a lawn  and  we  fear  and 
tremble  lest  we  lose  an  inch  of  it.  Many  places 
would  be  saved  from  artistic  ruin  if  the  shrubberv 
encroached  just  a little  more  upon  the  lawn.  Once 
•more,  the  house  may  come  out  of  the  lawn  or  again 
partly  out  of  shrubbery  and  partly  out  of  lawn,  or 
even  out  of  gravel  spaces,  rockeries,  hillsides,  and 
so  forth.  The  grounds  between  some  houses  and 
the  street  might  be  entirely  covered  with  shrubs  and 
other  grounds  might  consist -of  simple  lawns  nearlv 
bare. 

In  the  layout  of  residence  grounds,  many  things 
need  to  be  considered  in  designing  an  effective 
scheme.  There  enter:  The  character  and  fitness  of 
the  grade  lines  ; the  expanse  and  detail  of  the  shrub- 
bery ; the  inviting  quality  of  the  lawn  portion ; the 
directness  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  all  paths,  drives  and 
so  forth ; the  introduction  of  flower  gardens  and 
other  pastimes ; the  problem  of  sunlight  and  shad- 
ows ; the  amount  of  use  the  ground  will  get,  and 
the  degree  of  companionability  suggested.  Grounds 
used  and  loved  will  make  for  America  a varied  and 
an  effective  architecture  in  landscape,  while  unusual 
grounds  will  mean  a succession  and  repetition  of 
fads.  J.  Wesson  Phelps. 


CREMATION  BECOMING  POPULAR. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  no  doubt  remember  the 
first  regular  attempt  at  a public  crematory,  built  by  a 
Mr.  Le  Moine  (I  think)  at  Washington,  Pa.,  during 
1882-1883.  It  was  a remarkable  event  for  a body  to 
l)e  thus  disposed  of  in  this  country  in  those  years,  and 
it  is  said  that  only  twenty-five  bodies  were  cremated 
at  Washington,  Pa.,  in  all. 

In  1885  a crematory  was  built  at  Fresh  Pond,  L.  I., 
New  York,  and  it,  too,  was  but  little  used  for  awhile, 
only  eight  bodies  being  cremated  in  the  first  year, 
rising  to  76,  however,  in  1886,  to  232  in  1893,  and  to 
654  in  1901.  The  total  cremations  at  Fresh  Pond 
since  the  opening  are  said  to  have  been  4.727.  Of  this 
number  there  have  been  Germans,  2,338 ; Americans, 
1,709;  English,  151;  Swiss,  104;  Austrians,  93: 
French,  73;  Irish,  39;  Hindoos,  4;  Unclassified,  215. 

Of  these,  2,696  were  men,  and  1,377  were  women, 
21 1 boys  and  170  girls,  while  the  sex  of  273  is  un- 
accounted for  in  the  newspaper  account  before  me. 
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There  are  five  crematories  altogether  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  however,  including  the  pest-house  crema- 
tory on  Swinburne  Island,  and  maybe  the  unclassified 
figures  are  from  these  others,  and  not  from  Fresh 
Pond.  At  any  rate,  the  figures  don’t  agree. 

San  Francisco  has  two  crematories,  with  645  cre- 
mations in  1900. 

Next  comes  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Phila- 
delphia, with  a few  smaller  cities. 

Now,  if  a crematory  can  dispose  of  nearly  two 
bodies  per  day,  as  these  New  York  reports  seem  to 
show,  the  mere  financial  side  of  the  question  seems 
assured,  and  what  an  immense  improvement  over  the 
cemetery ! 


Just  imagine  if  the  teeming  millions  of  India  had 
used  cemeteries  during  all  the  centuries  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  had  carried  the  same  prejudices  of  caste 
into  them  as  they  display  in  most  other  affairs,  what 
a country  it  would  have  been ! Merely  one  huge  cem- 
etery! Worse  by  far  than  China.  But  the  Hindoo  is 
mysteriously  remarkable,  and  although  caste  bound 
to  a degree,  yet  in  his  village  life  and  death  the  most 
democratic  being  on  earth. 

I have  been  tempted  to  write  you  this  imperfect  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  cremation  mainly  because 
that  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  offers  the  very 
best  solution  of  tbe  matter  you  have  so  much  at  heart 
— viz.,  the  beautification  of  the  last  resting  place. 

James  MacPherson. 


One  of  Nature’s  Paths, 
Fairmovint  ParK. 


The  little  glimpse  of  nature  which  this  photograph 
displays  will  strike  all  those  familiar  with  woods  as 
being  very  life  like.  Many  a some- 
what similar  scene  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  see,  some,  in  fact,  so 
nearly  alike  that  a picture  of  one 
would  almost  represent  another. 

The  pretty  scene  before  us  is  a 
real  natural  path,  excepting  a little 
leveling  of  the  ground  here  and 
there  which  has  been  done.  The 
leaning  tree  which  in  summer  em- 
bowers the  path,  the  winding  way 
further  on  between  the  trees,  are 
all  as  nature  placed  them.  The 
tree  whose  leaning  trunk  gives 
such  a character  to  the  scene  is  the 
Catalpa  bignonioides.  What  first 
caused  it  to  take  such  growth  is 
uncertain,  but  its  development  in 
that  direction  commenced  evident- 
ly many,  many  years  ago.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  others  of 
this  tree  of  peculiar  shape ; some 
I have  seen  are  branched  nicely  for 
the  placing  of  seats  in  the  branches. 

The  large,  upright  looking  trunk  to  be  seen  at  the 
base  of  the  catalpa  is  the  black  oak,  Quercus  tinctoria. 
Of  the  three  trees  through  which  the  path  winds,  that 
on  the  left  is  the  tulip  poplar,  Liriodendron ; of  the 
two  on  the  right,  one  is  an  oak,  the  other  the  sour 
gum,  Nyssa  multiflora,  and  above  them,  on  the  hill- 
side, is  the  beech,  Fagus  Americana. 

It  would  surprise  many  to  be  told  this  scene  is  in 
Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  and  close  to  the  built- 
up  city,  near  what  is  known  as  Strawberry  Mansion. 
It  does  not  take  much  departure  from  the  beaten  path 


to  bring  one  into  the  thick  of  the  woods,  where,  in 
the  solitude  and  stillness  one  can  feel  as  did  the  author 


A PATH  OF  NATURE,  FAIRMOUNT  PARK. 

of  these  lines ; 

“Oh ! that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling  place. 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister, 

That  I might  all  forget  the  human  race. 

And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her!” 
Should  the  path  be  followed  to  its  ending,  it  takes 
one  to  the  River  Drive,  along  the  Schuylkill,  where 
one  can  continue  along  to  old  Fairmount  Park,  or 
cross  the  river  by  one  of  the  bridges  to  the  portion 
of  the  Park  west  of  the  river. 

Joseph  Meehan. 
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PLAN  FOR  SCHOOL  GROUNDS,  EXCELSIOR,  MINN.,  BYgFRANK  H.  NUTTER.  SCALE,  1 INCH  = 36  FEET. 


SCHOOL  GROUNDS,  EXCELSIOR,  MINN. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  a plan  for  the 
planting  and  improvement  of  a small  school  ground, 
prepared  for  the  Excelsior  Improvement  League,  Ex- 
celsior, Minn.,  by  Erank  H.  Nutter,  of  Minneapolis. 

The  school  building  is  a substantial  brick  structure, 
standing  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  with  a plateau  in  front. 
The  rear  elevation  and  outbuildings  beyond  are  quite 
prominent,  and  the  vines  and  thick  trees  were  de- 
pended on  to  give  more  privacy  and  shelter. 

The  graveled  playgrounds  are  quite  small,  but  the 
village  “commons”  on  the  lake  shore,  a few  blocks 
away,  furnish  room  for  the  regular  sports  and  games. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  league  to  arouse  the  in- 
terest of  the  school-children  in  the  beautifying  of 
their  grounds  and  to  secure  their  co-operation  in 
planting  specimens  from  the  neighboring  woods  and 
fields,  while  local  nurseries,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral, could  contribute  to  the  cultivated  varieties. 

The  planting  plan  in  detail  is  as  follows,  as  shown 
by  the  numbers  on  the  accompanying  diagram : 

I,  Trees  now  standing  and  to  be  retained;  2,  Elms; 
3,  Kentucky  coffee  tree ; 4,  Cut-leaved  maple ; 5,  Hack- 
berry  ; 6,  Basswood  in  clumps ; 7,  Group  of  willows ; 
8,  Catalpas;  ii.  Bed  of  small  cultivated  shrubs;  12. 
Bed  of  large  and  small  cultivated  shrubs,  mixed;  13. 
Bed  of  small  wild  shrubs : 14,  Bed  of  large  and 

small  wild  shrubs,  mixed;  15,  Belt  of  small  native 
trees  and  mixed  wild  shrubs. 


CONNECTICUT  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES 

As  befits  the  advanced  position  held  by  Connecti- 
cut in  the  public  spirited  work  of  civic  improvement, 
its  individual  clubs  are  content  with  nothing  less 
than  the  best  in  every  line  undertaken  and  are  gen- 
eraly  found  ambitious  in  their  choice  of  work. 
The  Eairfield  association  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  tackling  the  problems  of  light  and  water 
for  the  town.  At  its  first  meeting  a committee  of 
five  was  appointed  to  make  a house-to-house  can- 
vass for  new  members  with  the  strict  injunction  that 
everybody  solicited  to  join  should  be  given  to  un- 
derstand that  membership  meant  work.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  the  Stonington  Society  is  “to  do  what- 
ever is  possible  to  improve  and  beautify  the  borough 
and  its  suburbs.”  Part  of  its  work  is  placing  pictures 
in  the  railway  stations.  This  seems  an  excellent 
idea  and  suggests  the  desirability  of  using  photo- 
graphs illustrating  the  chief  points  of  beauty,  his- 
torical interest,  church,  school  and  residence  ad- 
vantages, and  possibly  commercial  advantages  as 
well.  This  would  appear  a desirable  and  legitimate 
advertising  scheme  for  any  and  every  town.  It  is  a 
method  that  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
traveling  public  because  a set  of  neatly  mounted, 
well-made  photographs  each  accompanied  with  a 
legible  description  will  sensibly  diminish  the  ennui 
of  waiting  passengers.  p.  c.  S. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY. 


THE  PLANS  OF  A WOMAN’S  IMPROVE- 
MENT ORGANIZATION. 

An  exposition  of  the  ways  and  means  employed  by 
various  active  improvement  organizations  should 
prove  suggestive  and  helpful  to  all  societies  interested 
in  civic  advancement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  of 
several  can,  from  time  to  time,  be  set  before  our  read- 
ers accurately  and  with  some  detail. 

The  Chicago  lu'anch  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of 
the  American  Park  and  Outdor  Art  Association  last 
vear  took  up  the  matter  of  improving  the  grounds  of 
certain  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city.  Committees 


TYPE  OF  VINE  PLANTING  TO  BE  TRIED  ON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
GROUNDS  OF  CHICAGO  BY  THE  WOMEN’S  AUX- 
ILIARY OF  THE  A.  P.  AND  O.  A.  A. 

for  prosecuting  the  several  branches  of  the  work  were 
appointed,  permission  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
gin  operations  on  the  grounds  of  our  schools  was  ob- 
tained, and  some  planting  was  done.  ^ 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  January,  1902,  officers 
for  the  current  year  were  elected,  committees  were  ap- 
pointed, and  it  was  decided  to  get  out  a leatlet  descrip- 
tive of  the  purposes  of  the  organization,  and  alsu  to 
open  a vigorous  campaign  devoted  to  a continuation 
of  the  good  work  outlined  in  part  and  commenced  last 
year. 


The  first  year’s  experience  in  school  ground  work 
demonstrated  a necessity  for  protecting  planting  in  lo- 
cations that  are  exposed  to  danger  of  injury,  unpre- 
meditated or  otherwise,  by  the  children  in  their  play. 
This  seems  to  be  especially  true  of  vines  set  to  climb 
on  the  buildings.  In  some  instances  the  young  shoots 
of  Ampelopsis\'"eitchii  have  been  loosened  from  walls 
and  ruined  by  the  children  in  an  innocent  curiosity 
about  “the  vines’ little  feet.”  To  obviate  this  distrous 
inquiry  into  details  of  horticultural  knowledge,  it  is 
]jroposed  to  introduce  the  European  method  of  train- 
ing a single  vine  shoot  under  a protecting  cover  to  a 
height  above  the  reach  of  the  children,  and  then  allow- 
ing the  vine  to  branch  in  all  directions.  Lengths  of 
semi-circular,  perforated,  galvanized  iron  will  be  used 
as  a protection  for  such  shoots.  The  result  of  this 
method  is  quite  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration which  is  made  from  a photograph  taken  in  Di- 
jon, France,  in  the  fall  of  1901  by  Mrs.  Herman  J. 
Hall,  President  of  the  National  Auxiliary. 

The  attractive  leaflet  of  four  pages,  three  by  six 
inches  in  size,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Publica- 
tion Committee  of  the  Chicago  Branch,  explains  itself, 
has  proved  useful,  and  is  given  below  with  the  omis- 
sion of  the  list  of  members. 

The  National  Association  was  organized  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  April  22,  1897. 

“The  purposes  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  natural  scenery,  the  acquire- 
ment of  land  for  public  parks  and  reservations,  and  the 
advancement  of  all  outdoor  art  having  to  do  with  the 
designing  and  fitting  of  grounds  for  public  and  private 
use  and  enjoyment.” 

^Membership  is  open  to  all  persons  interested  in  the 
purposes  of  the  Association,  and  Societies  working  to 
promote  similar  purposes  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Council,  become  auxiliary  societies. 

“The  dues  of  members  shall  be  two  dollars  and  of 
auxiliary  societies  five  dollars  for  each  calendar  year, 
and  shall  be  payable  upon  notice  of  election  and  there- 
after in  the  month  of  January  for  the  current  year.” 

Dues  are  payable  to  the  local  Treasurer. 

Advantages  of  Membership. 

( 1 ) The  opportunity  to  carry  a touch  of  beauty,  a 
tinge  of  happiness  and  an  uplifting  influence  into  more 
lives  than  by  any  other  human  means — and  this  at  in- 
significant individual  expense. 

(2)  Members  are  entitled  to  one  copy  of  each  an- 
nual report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, containing  papers  by  experts  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  connected  with  its  purposes.  This  literature 
is  invaluable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  important 
question. of  beautiful  and  sanitary  surroundings. 

(3)  It  is  intended  that  contact  with  the  work  and 
the  workers  of  this  organization  shall  be  found  both 
educational  and  inspiring.  Outdoor  art  includes  all 
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arts — being  itself  the  fundamental  art,  and  it  is  our 
aim  to  develop  this  spirit  to  the  uttermost  while  work- 
ing along  practical  lines  and  by  practical  methods. 

The  local  interests  involved  or  contemplated  should 
appeal  to  every  intelligent  Chicagoan. 

Besides  other  work  accomplished  or  begun  during 
the  past  year,  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  been  secured  in  the  work  of  improving  some 
of  the  Public  Schoolgrounds  of  the  city.  This  work 
is  deemed  of  such  vital  importance  that  its  continua- 
tion on  an  enlarged  scale  is  to  be  made  the  chief  effort 
of  the  present  year.  It  is  believed  that  the  results  will 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a better  en- 
vironment for  the  children  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Surely  a consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Join  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  and  help  us  to  secure 
shade,  foliage,  flowers  and  freshness  to  replace  bricks 
and  ash  heaps  in  the  schoolgrounds  of  Chicago! 

President,  Mrs.  Eben  Byron  Smith,  5413  Washing- 
ton Ave. ; Vice-President,  Mrs.  Thomas  Ambrose, 


Water 

March  is  the  best  month  to  sow  water  lily  seeds. 
Started  now  and  properly  grown  ahead,  the  tender  va- 
rieties will  bloom  in  August,  and  the  hardy  ones 
will  develop  nice  plants  for  another  year. 

Tender  or  tropical  varieties  should  be  sown  in  a 
Avarm,  light  room  or  greenhouse,  where  a temperature 
of  90  degrees  can  be  maintained  for  Victoria  Regia 
and  Randi,  and  70  to  80  degrees  for  Nymphi^as 
and  Victoria  Trickeri.  Where  tanks  are  not  at  hand, 
tubs  or  even  pans  three  or  four  inches  deep  can  lie  used 
to  start  them.  Eill  the  pans  half  full  with  heavy  soil, 
sprinkle  the  seeds  on,  cover  lightly  and  fill  pans  with 
Avater.  Give  all  the  sunshine  possible  and  heat  as  above 
recommended.  As  the  first  leaves  begin  to  float  trans- 
plant into  two-inch  pots,  sink  the  pots  in  Avater  six  or 
eight  inches  deep,  and  keep  the  same  temperature.  In 
about  a month  they  Avill  again  show  signs  of  croAvding 
Avhen  they  should  have  four  or  five-inch  pots,  and  still 
deeper  Avater — say  from  tAvelve  to  tAventy  inches.  By 
June  1st  to  15th  good  plants  should  be  had  ready  to 
plant  out  into  open  ponds. 

To  sow  Hardy  Varieties  I prefer  out  of  doors  to  the 
greenhouse.  Use  tubs  filled  two-thirds  full  of  soil  and 
to  the  top  Avith  water ; boxes  of  soil  sunk  in  tanks ; or 
find  a sheltered  place  in  the  edges  of  ponds  Avhere  the 
soil  is  rich  and  sunshine  abundant.  Press  each  seed 
into  the  mud  one-fourth  of  an  inch  and  protect  them 
from  fish  and  water  fowls.  They  will  germinate  as  the 
water  becomes  warm  in  the  spring. 

Lotus  or  Nelumbium  seeds  must  have  a hole  drilled 
throug-h  the  hard  shell  to  admit  moisture  to  the  kernel ; 
otherwise  they  will  not  germinate;  They  may  be  sown 
with  either  the  hardy  or  tender  Nymphaeas. 

Making  Ponds.  If  not  already  done,  this  should  be 
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Mr.  O.  C.  Simonds,  Consulting  Landscape  Gar- 
dener. 

Club  Slogan  : — Artistic  Ideals  ; Practical  Methods. 

“And  he  gave  it  for  his  opinion  that  xvhoever  could 
make  tioo  ears  of  corn,  or  hvo  blades  of  grass  to  grozv 
upon  a spot  of  ground  zvhere  only  one  grezv  before, 
zoould  deserz’c  'better  of  mankind,  and  do  more  essen- 
tial scrz'ice  to  his  country  than  the  zvhole  race  of  poli- 
ticians put  together.” — Swift. 


Eilies^I. 

hastened  before  the  busy  days  of  spring.  The  primary 
rule  to  folloAv  in  making  a lily  pond  is  to  be  natural. 
In  locating  it,  select  a Ioav  place  Avhich  is  generally  the 
most  natural  spot  and  usually  requires  less  labor.  If 
the  surounding^and  is  rolling  the  surface  drainage  Avill 
suffice  to  maintain  a Avell  built  pond.  Another  requisite 
in  a site  for  the  lily  pond  is  sunshine.  No  one  ever 
succeeded  with  water  lilies  in  the  shade. 

The  outline  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  a pond. 
Avoid  straight  lines  and  sharp  angles.  Let  the  outline 
be  irregular  and  follow  nature. 

Removing  and  disposing  of  the  soil  can  be  done  in 
the  way  most  convenient  to  each  owner.  The  depth 
should  be  from  o at  the  edges  to  3 ft.  in  the  center. 
Where  the  soil  is  porous  or  gravelly,  a heavy  coat  of 
stiff  mud  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  hold  Avater.  A 
good  tramping  or  pounding,  hoAvever,  usually  gives  it 
sufficient  body  for  use. 

Tanks,  or  cement  basins,  are  ponds  finished  off  Avitb 
cement  or  granitoid  sides  and  bottoms.  They  are 
usually  from  one  to  three  or  four  feet  deep  according 
to  size.  The  masonry  may  be  a single  coat  of  cement, 
temporarily  plastered  to  the  soil,  but  for  permanent 
Avork,  that  Avill  endure  the  rigors  of  northern  winters, 
make  the  sides  and  bottoms  fifteen  inches  thick  of 
brick  or  stone  laid  in  cement,  and  finished  off  Avith  ce- 
ment. So  construct  it  that  the  edges  of  the  water  Avill 
extend  out  to  the  soil.  Nothing  so  mars  the  attractive- 
ness of  a Avater  garden  as  great,  bare  walls  a foot  or 
more  high,  which  destroy  all  harmony  Avith  its  sur- 
roundings. In  nearly  every  instance  all  artificial  Avork 
can  be  concealed  and  the  lily  pond  or  tank,  with  all  sur- 
roundings, made  to  imitate  a bit  of  nature. 

Geo.  B.  Moulder. 
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Proposed  Street  Improvement  for  Uniting 
Two  Cemeteries. 


HALL  STREET,  (IRANI)  RAPIDS,  MICH.,  DIVIDING  OAK  HILL  AND  VALLEY  CITY  CEMETERIES. 


The  illustrations  on  this  page  are  designed  to  show 
how  two  cemeteries  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  are  be- 
ing transformed  into  one,  and  the  public  street  be- 
tweeen  them  changed  into  a central  avenue  or  drive- 
way, embellished  by  ornamental  planting  and  land- 
scape improvements. 

The  engraving  at  the  top  of  the  page  shows  Hall 
street  as  it  formerly  divided  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  from 
Valley  City  Cemetery,  and  the  diagram  below  shows 
the  plans  for  its  improvement.  Valley  City  was  for- 
merly the  municipal  cemetery,  and  Oak  Hill  under  the 
control  of  a corporation,  but  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids 
recently  purchased  Oak  Hill  from  the  corporation, 
and  merged  the  two  tracts  into  one  under  the  title  of 
Oak  Hill  Cemeteries. 

The  Common  Council  then  authorized  the  Board  of 
Cemetery  Commissioners  to  take  charge  of  the  street 
between  the  two  cemeteries,  and  embellish  and  im- 
prove it.  The  plan  of  improvement  adopted  was  de- 
signed by  Eugene  V.  Goebel,  superintendent  of  the 
cemeteries,  and  is  intended  to  make  one  harmonious 
whole  out  of  the  two  cemeteries. 


Hall  street,  as  shown,  is  a bare  public  thoroughfare, 
66  feet  wide,  and  is  to  be  remodeled  into  a boulevard, 
having  as  its  chief  features,  a central  park-like  area, 
on  each  side  of  which  is  to  be  a twenty  foot  driveway, 
which  will  merge  into  one  drive  30  feet  wide  as  shown 
at  each  end  of  our  diagram.  To  the  right  of  the  of- 
fice the  drive  descends  a hill,  and  is  bounded  on  each 
side  by  a stone  wall,  ranging  in  height  from  four  feet 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  to  twelve  feet  at  the  bottom.  The 
sidewalk  along  the  wall,  about  six  feet  in  width,  is  to 
be  removed,  and  replaced  by  planting  to  hide  the 
wall  which  is  rather  unsightly.  The  cemetery  drives 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  street,  now  terminating 
at  a fence,  will  merge  into  the  new  central  drive  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  and  help  to  bind  the  two  cem- 
eteries together.  The  telegraph  poles  and  fences  on 
each  side  of  the  street  are  tO'  be  removed,  and  the 
straight  rows  of  shade  trees  on  each  side  of  the  drive 
are  all  that  remain  to  remind  one  that  the  avenue  is  a 
public  thoroughfare. 

The  improvements  are  now  being  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Goebel  and  are  to  be  pushed  to 
early  completion. 


PLAN  FOR  PLANTING  AND  REMODELING  OF  HALL  STREET. 
BY  EUGENE  V.  GOEBEL. 
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OFFICE  BUILDING  AND  SHELTER  HOUSE,  FOREST  HOME  CEMETERY,  CHICAGO. 


Cemetery  Office  Buildings,  CHicago 


The  office  building  and  rest  cottage  shown  in  the 
illustration  were  recently  erected  at  Forest  Home 
Cemetery,  Chicago.  They  combine  office  buildings, 
waiting  rooms  and  lavatories,  and  are  well  arranged 
and  fitted  with  modern  equipments. 

The  exterior  construction  is  of  Bedford  buff  stone, 
with  tile  roofs,  and  the  interiors  are  trimmed  in  oak, 
the  lavatories  being  fitted  with  marble  Mosaic  floors 
and  plate  glass  windows  constitute  the  other  interior 
construction.  Conservatories  adjoin  the  office,  and  a 
steam  heating  plant  is  provided.  The  cost  of  the  struc- 
tures was  about  $25,000. 


Forest  Home  embraces  about  200  acres  of  territor}" 
on  both  sides  of  the  Desplaines  river  on  the  outskirts 
of  Chicago,  and  is  conducted  entirely  on  the  lawn  plan. 
The  cemetery  has  a well  equipped  pumping  plant,  con- 
sisting of  a gasoline  engine  and  a 1,000-barrel  tank 
mounted  on  a 50-foot  tower.  Considerable  concrete 
and  brick  work  is  used.  The  main  drive  one  and  a 
half  miles  long,  is  paved  with  brick  and  supplied 
with  a cement  gutter  and  curb.  In  the  conserva- 
tories the  benches  are  l^uilt  of  galvanized  iron  and 
cement  slabs,  no  wood  being  used  except  in  the 
sash  bars.  Ten  thousand  cement  grave  and  lot 
markers  are  in  use  in  the  cemeterv. 


BooKs  and  Current  Literature 


Forest  Trees  and  Forest  Scenery.  By  G.  Frederick 
Schwarz.  The  Grafton  Press,  New  York.  1901. 

The  growing  interest  in  forestry  and  forest  trees 
lends  timely  force  to  this  work,  which  takes  as  its 
leading  object  the  appreciation  of  the  esthetic  value  of 
some  of  our  commonest  forest  trees.  The  author 
divides  the  trees  into  the  Broadleaf  class  and  the 
Cone-bearers,  gives  descriptions,  and  locates  geo- 
graphically many  of  the  better  known  forest  trees. 
The  descriptions  are  clear  and  accurate  and  given 
with  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  true  forest 
lover.  Especial  attention  is  devoted  to  the  decorative 
and  artistic  value  of  the  trees,  and  the  excellent  half- 
tone illustrations  supplement  the  descriptions  in  re- 
vealing new  beauties  in  many  of  our  old  friends  of 
the  forest.  Some  of  the  specimens  illustrated  are; 
The  oak,  dogwood,  maple,  tulip  tree,  several  different 
pines,  including  the  bull  pine  in  its  California  home, 
the  fir,  the  birch,  etc.  The  chapter  on  forest  adorn- 
ment treats  of  shrubbery,  vines  and  other  growths 
that  give  landscape  beauty  to  the  woods. 

Old-Time  Gardens,  newly  set  forth  by  Alice  Morse 


Earle ; a book  of  the  sweet  o’  the  year.  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York.  Price,  $2.50  net. 

This  charming  volume  of  garden  lore  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  old-fashioned  garden,  with  its  quaint 
historical  setting,  has  not  lost  its  beauty  and  at- 
tractiveness. In  a free  and  rambling  fashion  the 
writer  takes  us  to  many  of  the  historical  landmarks 
of  the  country,  and  shows  us,  with  the  aid  of  many 
excellent  photographs,  the  flowery  nooks  and  corners 
that  were  the  delight  of  our  forefathers  and  are  still 
objects  of  beauty.  Washington’s  garden  at  Mount 
Vernon ; the  garden  of  Abigail  Adams  at  Quincy, 
Mass.,  and  Kenmore,  the  home  of  Betty  Washington 
Lewis,  at  Eredericksburg,  Va.,  are  among  the  old 
colonial  gardens  illustrated  and  described.  A chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  sun  dials,  of  which  the  writer  tells  us 
there  are  over  200  in  this  country,  and  some  of  the 
other  particularly  suggestive  chapters  are : Colonial 
Garden  Making,  Eront  Dooryards,  Box  Edgings,  Old 
Elower  Eavorites,  Gardens  of  the  Poets,  The  Charm 
of  Color,  The  Blue  Elower  Border,  Garden 
Boundaries,  and  a Moonlight  Garden. 
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Garden  Plants  — Their  Geog^raphy  — L-XXV, 


Casuarina  is  the  “beefwood”  genus  of  the  Austra- 
lians. They  are  singular  trees  and  shrubs  found  in 
23  species  from  India  through  the  Indian,  Malayan 


BETULA  ALBA  VAR.  DALECARLICA. 


and  Pacific  Islands  to  Australia.  Two  or  three  Aus- 
tralian species  (stricta,  equisetifolia  and  tenuissima) 
have  been  introduced  to  California,  but  are  not  much 
planted. 

They  are  more  like  Ephedra  in  the  growth  of  their 
branches  than  anything,  and  some  authors  have  actu- 
ally included  them  with  conifers.  Many  kinds  grow 
rapidly  and  large  forests  have  been  planted  for  fuel 
in  South  India.  They  are  considerably  planted  for 
ornament  too.  Cattle  browse  the  branches  of  C. 
stricta  and  others,  probably  as  much  to  allay  thrist 
as  anything.  The  wood  of  several  is  finely  marked, 
useful  for  furniture  and  extensively  used  for  shin- 
gles. I suppose  it  is  one  of  these  trees  that  news- 
I^aper  correspondents  allude  to  as  a “fir”  growing  on 
the  “seashores”  of  the  Philipi)ines,  but  it  is  hardlv  safe 
to  hazard  a guess  as  to  what  American  writers  mean 
when  they  speak  of  plants. 

Betula  “birch”  is  given  35  species,  one  or  other  of 
which  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  temperate  and 
even  Arctic  regions  of  the  Northern  Hemisfphere. 
They  are  often  strikingly  handsome  trees  or  some- 
times shrubs.  B.  alba  is  found  in  all  parts  of  North- 
ern Europe  and  Asia  and  probably  also  in  Alaska ; 
it  varies  greatly,  and  there  are  at  least  fifteen  or  twen- 
tv  well  marked  forms  in  gardens  where  they  are  used 


more  than  any  others.  B.  papyrifera  and  the  smaller 
growing  B.  populifolia  have  both  white  bark,  but 
scarcely  so  pleasing  a habit  as  the  five  varieties  of 
B.  alba.  There  has  been  considerable  complaint  from 
the  prairie  states  of  borers  and  fungous  diseases  at- 
tacking birches,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  often 
planted  in  too  dry  ground  and  exposed  situations,  for 
naturall}''  the  birches  are  greatly  sheltered  by  other 
trees. 

Of  the  eastern  species  the  handsome  B.  nigra  ex- 
tends further  tot  he  -southwest  than  others,  he^ng 
found  along  the  Trinity  river.  It  does  not  reach 
north  to  Canada  naturally,  as  most  native  birches  do, 
but  is  reported  hardy  at  the  Ottawa  Arboretum. 
B.  lenta,  B.  lutea,  and  others  difficult  to  transplant 
should  be  moved  when  small.  White  stemmed  birches 
show  admirably  when  arranged  so  that  conifers  are 
in  the  background,  but  white  stemmed  or  not  the  38 
or  more  sj^ecies  and  varieties  known  to  gardens  form 
a striking  group. 

Alnus  “alder”  has  15  species  in  Europe,  Northern 
Asia  and  North  and  South  America.  At  Ottawa  35 
forms  have  been  planted,  mostly  hardy.  They  are 
often  quite  handsome  trees  or  shrubs,  varying  from 
6 to  60  feet  in  height.  A.  glutinosa  and  A.  incana 
have  had  more  varieties  selected  for  cultivation  than 
others.  Manv  of  the  species  are  partial  to  the  vicinity 
of  water. 


Ostryopsis  Davidiana  is  a small  monotypic  tree 
from  Mongolia  and  others  parts  of  China. 

Ostrya  “Iron  wood”  has  5 species  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  North  America. 

Corylhis  “Hazel”  has  6 or  7 species  of  similar  dis- 
tribution, and  several  ornamental  varieties  of  shrubs 
or  small  trees.  James  Macpherson. 
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•Seasonable 

Some  mock  oranges  are  not  sweet  scented.  The 
coronarius  is;  so  is  one  called  Lemoionei,  and  there 
may  be  others. 

The  crepe  myrtle,  Lagerstroemia  Indica,  can  be  in- 
creased by  hard  wood  cutting  set  outdoors  in  spring, 
as  well  as  by’soft  wood  cutting,  in  a greenhouse,  in 
summer. 

The  pure  white  Pyrus  Japonica  is  a pretty  shrub. 
This,  and  all  sorts  of  this  Pyrus  can  be  increased  by 
pieces  of  root,  cut  into  four-inch  lengths,  and  set  just 
under  ground  in  spring. 

Callicarpa,  Caryopteris  and  Vitex  are  three 
shrubs  which  are  much  the  better  for  being  cut  to  the 
ground  every  spring.  The  strong  shoots  from  the 
base  which  follow  the  cutting  back  are  the  ones  which 
produce  the  flowers. 

If  washing  of  trees  to  kill  scale  and  other  insects  has 
not  been  done,  proceed  with  the  work  at  once,  before 
the  buds  expand.  Stronger  solutions  can  be  given  now 
than  when  the  foliage  is  expanded.  * 

One  of  the  coming  trees  is  the  Pterostyrax  hispi  - 
dum,  from  Japan.  It  is  grand.  The  flowers  are  white 
and  are  produced  somewhat  as  those  of  the  Chinese 
White  Wistarias  are. 

The  lovely  flowering  apples  and  crabs  are  readily 
increased  by  budding.  This  is  the  time  to  set  out  a 
lot  of  common  apple  seedlings,  to  be  budded  next 
summer.  Strong  stocks  set  now,  will  be  in  flne  condi- 
tion for  budding  when  the  time  comes  for  it. 

Sweet  gum  seed  from  southern  sources  produces 
seedlings  not  hardy  in  the  North.  Seeds  from  Penn- 
sylvania trees,  or  those  in  a latitude  no  farther  south, 
shoud  be  had.  Seedlings  from  this  seed  will  be  satis- 
factory. Sow  in  spring. 

Cutting'S  from  planes,  poplars  and  catalpas  set  out 
in  spring,  will  grow  easily,  and  where  seeds  cannot  be 
had,  cuttings  may  be  relied  on.  In  fact,  nearly  all 
the  stock  of  the  planes  and  poplars  sold  is  from  plants 
raised  cuttings. 

If  you  wish  to  sow  seeds  having  hard  shells,  such 
as  the  honey  and  the  yellow  locust,  Kentucky  coffee, 
red  cedar,  and  the  like,  soak  them  for  several  days  o! 
a week  in  warm  water,  sowing  them  as  soon  as  taken 
from  the  water. 

Most  planters  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  fern 
beeches  to  live  when  transplanted.  The  chief  reason 
is  that  they  carry  so  many  twigs  and  branches,  far  out 
of  proportion  to  the  roots.  The  remedy  is  to  prune 
the  tops  heavily — in  fact,  without  this,  it  is  hard  to  get 
them  to  live. 

Wier’s  cut-leaved  maple  is  a fine  tree  for  avenue 
planting,  as  well  as  for  filling  the  place  of  a single 
specimen.  The  partly  drooping  character  of  the 
branches  and  its  finely  divided  leaves  give  a character 
all  its  own. 

The  female,  or  seed  bearing  Ailanthus  produces 


Stig'^estions. 

flowers  to  which  objections  cannot  be  made  on  account 
of  bad  odor.  At  least  they  are  not  as  objectionable  as 
those  of  the  male  form.  This  tree  is  easily  increased 
by  cutting  up  pieces  of  root  and  planting  them  in 
rows,  in  spring. 

Very  fine  manure  spread  on  lawns  at  the  close  of 
winter  is  of  great  help  to  the  grass,  almost,  I think,  as 
much  as  the  heavier  coats  many  spread  on  it  in  the 
autumn. 

Let  the  soil  dry  a little  before  planting  trees  in 
spring  if  at  all  possible.  It  is  a great  gain  to  be  able 
to  get  the  soil  packed  firmly  about  the  roots,  and  this 
dryish  soil  permits  of  it  better  than  that  which  is  too 
wet. 

If  Spirjea  Anthony  Waterer  plants  are  cut  down 
close  in  spring  the  late  summer  flowering  is  mucii 
more  profuse.  Quite  small  plants  of  it  so  treated 
form  pretty  bushes.  Many  other  summer  blooming 
shrubs  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

To  have  success  with  evergreen  seeds,  sow  them  in 
spring,  as  early  as  possible.  Then  they  have  some 
strength  to  withstand  the  summer  heat.  A little  shade 
for  them  is  advisable. 

Cut  away  all  dead  limbs  from  trees,  and  live  onts- 
that  are  not  wanted,  and  when  the  scars  are  dry,  paint 
them  to  exclude  moisture.  Open  scars  are  the  cause 
of  decay  in  many  old  trees. 

English  bird  cherry.  Crasus  Padus,  forms  a large, 
handsome  tree,  beautiful  when  in  flower  and  the  de- 
light of  robins  when  its  fruit  is  ripe.  Those  who 
love  to  encourage  birds  should  plant  a tree  of  it. 

The  Japanese  tree,  Cercidiphyllum  Japonicum,  loves 
:i  somewhat  damp  situation  when  its  leaves  get  ta 
their  best.  This  tree  can  be  propagated  from  seeds, 
imported,  or  from  layers  made  in  summer.  I do  not 
know  of  its  seeding  here. 

Where  the  rose  Clothilde  Soupert  is  hardy,  the  new 
one  climbing  Soupert,  should  be,  and  a plant  should 
be  set  out.  This  is  precisely  the  same  as  first  named, 
except  that  it  is  of  climbing  habit.  It  is  a grand  ac- 
quisition. 

There  is  a prejudice  on  the  part  of  some  to  the  use 
of  the  Manette  rose  as  a stock,  because  of  its  sucker- 
ing  habit.  Try  the  prairie  rose,  setigera.  It  does  not 
sucker,  and  in  the  South,  where  it  has  been  tried,  it  ;> 
much  esteemed. 

Many  beautiful  shrubs  from  the  woods  can  be  trans- 
planted safely,  but  they  must  be  cut  back  almost  to  the 
ground,  and  be  transplanted  early.  Hollies  need  very 
close  pruning. 

The  fruiting  hazel  is  a good  shrub  to  set  in  low 
ground,  as  it  flourishes  well  there.  In  company  with 
the  alder  and  the  willow,  its  catkins  are  among  tlie 
first  evidences  of  spring  shrubs  and  trees  present. 

Joseph  Meehan. 
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Sites  for  eleven  small  parks  have  been  selected  by  the 
South  Park  Commissioners  of  Chicago,  and  are  to  be  im- 
proved at  a cost  of  $600,000.  The  bond  issue  for  small  parks 
voted  last  year  provided  for  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000. 

* * * 

A resolution  has  been  introduced  into  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  asking  that  the  Mayor  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  citizens  to  confer  with  committees  from 
the  Boards  of  Aldermen  and  Councilmen  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  turning  the  Pan-American  Exposition  grounds 
into  a public  park. 

* * * 

The  new  president  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  will 
submit  to  the  incoming  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York 
City  a plan  for  the  transferring  of  Blackwell’s  Island,  where 
the  city  penal  institutions  are  located,  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment for  use  as  a naval  drill  ground  and  public  park. 

* * * 

The  bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  last  Congress,  pro- 
viding for  the  purchase  of  4,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  in 
the  Appalachian  mountains  for  a national  park,  has  been  re- 
introduced by  Representative  Brownlow,  of  Tennessee,  who 
has  amended  it  to  provide  that  the  tract  shall  be  known  as 
the  McKinley  National  Park. 

* * * 

The  City  Parks  Association,  of  Philadelphia,  has  sent  to 

the  Council’s  committee  on  finance  a letter  advocating  the 

establishing  of  a park  to  be  named  in  honor  of  the  late 
Thomas  Meehan,  who,  as  a member  of  the  Council,  did  much 
for  the  development  of  the  Philadelphia  park  system.  The 
tract  favored  is  bounded  by  Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-seventh, 
Jefferson  and  Master  streets,  and  is  already  the  property  of 
the  city. 

* * ^ 

State  Senator  McKinney,  of  New  York,  has  introduced 
into  the  legislature  of  that  state  a bill  authorizing  the  Forest, 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  to  acquire  not  less  than  5,000 
acres  of  forest  land  in  Suffolk  county.  Long  Island,  to  be 
reserved  as  a state  park,  for  the  preservation  of  the  timber, 
and  the  protection  and  breeding  of  deer  and  wild  game.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  stop  the  ruthless  cutting  of  timber  for 
firewood  and  its  destruction  by  forest  fires. 

^ J|i  Ji« 

The  Park  Board  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  planned  an 
extensive  system  of  improvements  for  the  coming  year  which 
will  necessitate  the  doubling  of  the  park  budget  of  this  year 
which  amounted  to  $23,000.  The  largest  expenditures  will  be 
made  on  John  Ball  Park,  which  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the  pur- 
chase of  thirty  acres  of  land  at  $2,500  an  acre,  and  will  Iw 
united  to  Lincoln  Park.  Other  improvements  in  this  park 
will  be  the  building  of  rustic  bridges,  shelter-houses  and 
drives,  turning  a creek  from  its  course,  the  construction  of  an 
addition  to  the  greenhouse  and  the  establishment  of  a cit  - 
nursery.  In  Campau  Park,  two  lakes,  a waterfall,  and  a foun- 
tain have  already  been  constructed  and  are  to  be  opened  next 
spring,  and  a statue  of  Antoine  Campau,  the  donor  of  the 
park,  is  contemplated.  Lincoln  Park  will  also  have  a new 
lake,  for  which  excavations  were  begun  last  summer,  and  an 
improvement  in  its  electric  light  system.  The  value  of  the 
city’s  various  park  properties  is  estimated  by  the  controller  at 
over  $330,000. 


■A.  case  now  before  the  courts  of  New  Jersey  involves  die 
constitutionality  of  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature  which 
granted  to  Atlantic  City  some  of  the  state’s  riparian  prop- 
erty for  park  purposes  for  a nominal  consideration.  The 
law  is  being  contested  on  the  ground  that  an  act  of  1894 
dedicated  the  State’s  riparian  property  to  the  school  fund, 
and  that  the  Legislature  has  no  power  to  dispose  of  it  for 
any  other  'purpose. 


FROM  THE  PARK  REPORTS. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago, 
for  1901,  the  first  annual  report  since  the  attempted  regener- 
ation of  that  park  from  politics,  shows  a saving  of  $50,000 
in  the  expenses  for  the  year.  The  total  expenditures  for  1901 
were  $167,374.42  as  against  $218,288.35  for  1900.  The  ex- 
penditure for  wages  in  1900  was  $143,778.87,  and  in  1901, 
$119,776.63.  The  chief  items  in  the  expense  account  of  the 
past  year  are  as  follows:  Walks  and  drives,  $12,211.35;  lawns 
and  trees,  $18,239.80;  floral  department,  $16,792.33;  zoological 
department,  $19,327.91;  power  house,  $19,386.02;  police, 
$21,742.09;  general  expenses,  $25,003.24.  All  the  parks  on  the 
south  and  west  sides  of  the  city  are  to  be  connected  by  boule- 
vards this  3^ar,  which  will  complete  the  continuous  drive  35 
miles  long  through  the  entire  system  of  parks.  The  improve- 
ment will  cost  about  $148,775. 

The  annual  report  of  the  park  commission  of  Portland,  Me., 
shows  the  expenditure  of  an  appropriation  of  $7,500  in  ad- 
dition to  $1,000  for  the  department  of  forestry  which  is  under 
the  management  of  the  park  hoard.  The  work  of  the  year 
has  been  largely  in  the  way  of  maintenance,  the  principal 
improvements  having  been  the  planting  of  shrubbery,  and  the 
building  of  a retaining  wall  for  the  lake  at  Deering’s  Oaks. 
New  concrete  walks  are  to  be  laid  in  Lincoln  Park  during 
the  coming  summer. 

The  park  board  of  Newport,  R.  L,  reports  the  expenditure 
of  $4,003.33,  with  an  appropriation  of  $3,850,  making  an  over- 
draft of  $153.33.  Among  the  items  in  the  appropriation  was 
one  of  $150  for  the  extermination  of  the  elm-leaf  beetle.  The 
improvements  made  during  the  year  comprise  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  drinking  fountain  and  the  erection  of  a band 
stand  in  Morton  Park. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  park  commission  of  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  the  treasurer’s  statement  showed  the  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  to  have  been  $18,886.12,  of  which  $392.08 
remains  unexpended.  The  expenditures  for  the  different 
parks  were  as  follows : East  Rock,  $6,350.01 ; West  Rock, 
$2,281.82;  Fort  Hale,  $1,544.18;  Edgewood,  $1,542.62;  May 
View,  $1,187.78;  Beaver  Ponds,  $820.03;  Fort  Wooster,  $227. 
69;  Quinnipiac,  $169.18;  Clinton,  $15. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  parks  of  Peoria,  111., 
shows  a total  expenditure  of  $63,645.33.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  were  $121,464.59,  and  the  balance  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1901  was  $57,819.26.  The  expenditures 
for  the  different  parks  were  as  follows : Glen  Oak,  $30,- 
985.23;  Laura  Bradley,  $16,526.50;  South  Park,  $1,363.44; 
Madison  Park,  $341.75.  The  total  sum  expended  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  park  system  seven  years  ago  is  $572,- 
2S9-93- 

The  report  of  the  park  commission  of  Dayton,  O.,  shows 
receipts  for  the  year  to  he  $4,319.99,  and  the  balance  on  hand 
$996.03.  The  estimated  expenses  for  the  year  beginning 
March  i,  1902,  are  $3,300.  The  report  speaks  of  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  the  park  funds  so  as  to  take  adequate  pre- 
ventive measures  against  the  San  Jose  scale.  The  state  law 
requires  the  spraying  of  scale  infested  sections,  which  has 
involved  large  inroads  on  the  park  fund  during  the  past  year 
owing  to  the  unusual  prevalence  of  the  pest. 
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Cemetery  Notes. 


FROM  THE  CEMETERY  REPORTS. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  Swan 
Point  Cemetery,  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  treasurer’s  report 
showed  the  following  financial  statements : Total  real  and 
personal  estate,  $418,465.89;  perpetual  care  and  bequest  fund, 
$310,857.15;  permanent  fund,  $70,034.38;  total  assets,  $420,- 
■923.43;  liabilities,  $419,129.61;  receipts  for  the  year,  $137,- 
625.27;  expenditures,  $134,448.05,  leaving  a cash  balance  on 
hand  of  $3,177.22.  The  report  of  President  Alfred  Stone  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  growth  of  the  cemetery,  show- 
ing the  increase  in  the  number  of  lots  under  perpetual  care 
in  22  years  from  89  to  1,689,  and  gave  the  following  statistics : 
Average  number  of  men  employed  for  month,  55 ; interments 
for  the  year,  312;  total  interments,  15,244;  foundations  to 
monuments  built,  21 1;  lots  regraded  and  sodded,  30;  land 
■sold,  15,103  sq.  ft.;  avenues  regraded  and  macadamized,  44,- 
000  sq.  ft.  The  board  passed  resolutions  commending  Super- 
intendent Timothy  McCarthy  for  26  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vice, and  voted  to  take  out  life  insurance  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family. 

Superintendent  David  Woods,  of  Homewood  Cemetery, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  sends  the  following  annual  statement  of  the 
eemetery’s  affairs:  Receipts  from  sale  of  lots,  $68,000;  ex- 
penditures for  labor,  $11,432;  improvements  by  lot  owners. 
■$59,000;  improvements  by  cemetery,  $143,299;  interments  for 
the  year,  874.  The  total  number  of  lot  owners  is  now  2,500, 
and  the  perpetual  maintenance  fund  amounts  to  $138,000. 

The  yearly  reports  of  officers  of  the  Harmony  Grove  Cem- 
etery Corporation,  Salem,  Mass.,  show  a prosperous  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  with  a number  of  substantial  improvements 
provided  for  during  the  present  year.  An  additional  tract  of 
land  has  been  purchased  and  a new  chapel  is  to  be  erected. 
The  endowment  fund  now  amounts  to  $104,045.10,  and  the 
permanent  fund  to  $12,307.  The  receipts  for  the  endowment 
fund  during  the  year  were  $8,410,  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  corporation,  and  provided  for  28  lots  and  one  grave. 
Superintendent  Geo.  W.  Creesy  was  instrumental  in  securing 
this  fund.  There  were  137  interments  during  1901,  and  the 
expenses  were  less  than  for  the  preceding  year.  The  green- 
house committee  reported  that  about  17,000  flowering  plants 
and  1,000  hardy  shrubs  had  been  planted  and  3,000  shrubs 
propagated  for  the  coming  season. 

The  report  of  Superintendent  A.  D.  Smith,  of  Mountain 
View  Cemetery,  Oakland,  Cal.,  shows  statistics  as  follows : 
interments  for  the  year,  1,002;  total  interments,  21,027.  One 
hundred  and  ten  lots  have  been  surveyed  and  graded,  and  a 
number  of  new  sections  extended  and  improved.  New  cement 
walks  have  been  laid,  and  the  system  of  marking  lots  by 
impressing  the  numbers  into  the  cement  in  front  of  the  lot 
has  been  adopted.  The  trust  fund  shows  a healthy  growth 
and  now  amounts  to  a total  of  $175,431.16,  divided  as  follows: 
Perpetual  care  fund,  $143,462.50:  perpetual  guaranty  fund, 
$31,968.66.  The  increase  in  the  trust  funds  for  the  year  was 
$25,170.55. 

The  Pittsfield  Cemetery  Corporation,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  re- 
ports receipts  of  $8,747.87,  and  expenditures  of  $208.02  less 
than  that  amount.  The  perpetual  care  fund  amounts  to 
$9,435,  and  the  total  assets  of  the  corporation  are  $32,141.47. 
Interments  for  the  year,  200:  total  interments,  6,786. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  shows  a total  fund  amounting  to  $199,907.08, 


said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  state.  The  receipts  from  sale 
of  lots  was  $4,000,  and  the  perpetual  care  fund  now  amounts 
to  $15,483.85.  Additional  ground  was  purchased  during  the 
year  at  an  expense  of  $3,000.  Expenditures  for  salaries, 
$3,630 ; for  labor,  $3,000. 

J.  C.  Cline,  superintendent  of  Woodland  Cemetery,  Dayton, 
O.,  reports  the  completion  of  a new  power  pumping  plant 
during  the  year  as  the  chief  piece  of  improvement  work. 
Headmarks  to  the  number  of  508  were  put  in  and  interments 
for  1901  were  804,  making  a total  of  24,764.  Lots  sold 
amounted  to  6,835  sq.  ft.,  all  with  provision  for  perpetual  care. 

The  report  of  Evergreen  Cemetery,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
shows  a balance  on  hand  of  $4,245.83.  Among  the  improve- 
ments planned  for  this  year  is  the  erection  of  a new  chapel, 
the  fund  for  this  purpose  now  amounting  to  $8,829.14.  The 
total  amount  of  the  trust  fund  is  $24,286.52,  and  of  the  per- 
petual care  fund,  $5,588.44.  Other  statistics  were : Lots  sold, 
51;  single  graves  sold,  67;  annual  interments,  930;  total  in- 
terments, 17,200. 

The  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  Mount 
Royal  Cemetery,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  showed  receipts  for  the 
year  amounting  to  $43,379,  and  expenditures  of  $41,875.  The 
new  crematory  is  reported  as  finished  and  ready  for  use,  and 
is  equipped  with  all  modern  appliances.  New  vaults  have 
also  been  constructed,  and  additions  made  to  the  greenhouse. 
The  expense  of  the  greenhouse  and  crematory  was  defrayed 
by  Sir  William  MacDonald.  There  are  3,673  shareholders  in 
the  association,  holding  7.670  lots.  The  innovation  of  a com- 
bined greenhouse  and  chapel  is  reported  to  have  met  with 
the  favor  of  the  patrons. 

The  seventieth  annual  report  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  shows  that  the  perpetual  care  fund  now 
amounts  to  $1,167,517.30,  the  increase  for  1901  being  $56,946.52. 
The  permanent  fund  shows  a gain  of  $16,029.90  for  the  year, 
and  amounts  to  a total  of  $431,965.50.  The  general  fund  was 
increased  by  $15,726.37.  and  now  foots  up  to  $143,946.64.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  were  $121,300.98,  and  the  balance  on 
hand,  $38,300.66.  The  accompanying  report  of  Superintend- 
ent J.  C.  Scorgie  shows  a number  of  improvements,  includ- 
ing the  construction  of  concrete  walks,  sodding  and  grading 
of  lots,  building  of  catcb  basins,  and  the  erection  of  317 
monuments  and  headstones.  The  number  of  interments  for 
the  year  was  466,  and  the  total  interments,  $33,412.  The 
crematory  has  been  successfully  operated  during  the  year,  the 
number  of  cremations  being  119. 

The  cemetery  trustees  of  Manchester.  N.  H.,  give  the  fol- 
lowing yearly  statistics  of  the  three  cemeteries  operated  by 
that  city.  Pine  Grove : Appropriation,  $9.000 ; receipts.  $10,- 
388;  expenditures,  $8,999.60.  Valley  Cemetery:  Appropria- 
tion, $3,100:  receipts,  $1,841.33:  expense  to  the  city,  $1,258.67. 
Amoskeag  Cemetery  reports  that  no  more  room  is  available 
for  burials,  and  recommends  the  immediate  purchase  of  addi- 
tional territory. 

The  report  of  the  officers  of  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Everett, 
Mass.,  shows  the  corporation  to  be  in  good  financial  condi- 
tion. The  perpetual  care  fund  now  amounts  to  over  $200,- 
000,  and  21  lots  have  been  placed  under  perpetual  care  during 
the  year.  The  maintenance  fund  amounts  to  $10,000,  and  an 
indebtedness  of  $15,000  has  been  decreased  one-half.  The 
treasurer’s  report  shows  receipts  for  the  year  to  be  $157,- 
725.50,  and  the  expenditures  $142,208.42,  leaving  a cash  bal- 
ance of  $15,517.08  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1902.  Super- 
intendent Marshall  reports  the  interments  for  the  year  to  be 
948,  making  a total  of  29,662.  There  were  1,200  trees  and 
shrubs  planted  in  the  cemetery  and  2,500  added  to  the  nur- 
sery. Foundations  were  built  for  332  monuments,  and  48 
monuments  set. 
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ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art-out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc. 

DISCUSSIONS  of  subjects  pertinent  to  these 
columns  by  persons  practically  acquainted  with 
them,  are  especially  desired. 

ANNUAL  KEPOKTS  of  Parks,  Cemeteries, 
Horticultural,  Local  Improvement  and  similar 
societies  are  solicited, 

PHOTOGRAPHS  or  sketches  of  specimen 
trees,  new  and  little  known  trees  and  shrubs, 
landscape  effects,  entrances,  buildings,  etc.,  are 
solicited. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E,,  Editor. 

R,  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO, 
Eastern  Office  > 

1536  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg.,  New  York, 
Subscription  $1.00  a Year  in  Advance. 
Foreign  Subscription  $1.50. 
Published  Monthly. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEME- 
tery  Superintendents  ; President,  Prank  En- 
rich, “Woodward  Lawn”,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Vice-President,  H.  Wilson  Ross,  “Newton”, 
Newton  Center,  Mass;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, J.  H.  Morton,  “City  Cemeteries”,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  August  19,  1902. 

THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR 
Art  Association:  President,  E.  J.  Parker, 
Quincy,  HI.;  Secretary,  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning, Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Treasurer,  O.  C.  Sinionds,  Chicago. 


Cemetery  Superintendents'  Conventten, 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  .A.s- 
sociation  of  American  Cemetery  Super- 
intendents have  decided  on  August  19, 
as  the  date  for  the  convention  of  this 
year  at  Boston.  Mass.  Whether  it  will 
continue  for  three  or  four  days  has  not 
yet  been  decided.  'I'he  committee  will 
be  obliged  if  members  will  send  to  the 
Secretary  suggestions  of  subjects  for 
discus  s:on. 

James  H.  Morton.  Secretary. 


Publisher's  Notes. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Warner,  Pablo  Beach. 
Fla.,  sends  specimens  of  choice  sea 
shells  from  the  coast  of  Florida.  She 
has  a fine  collection  of  shells  from  our 
own  shores,  the  coral  reefs  and  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  and  will  send  a 
dozen  different  kinds,  together  with  a 
dozen  scarlet  sea  peas,  tc  any  one  on 
receipt  of  a stamp  for  postage. 

Mr.  James  MaePherson  will  be  great- 
ly obliged  to  any  subscriber  who  can 
supply  him  with  Park  and  Cemetery  for 
May,  i8g8.  Address,  with  bill : James 
MaePherson,  Landscape  Gardener. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Moeller,  888  Seventh  St.. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  wants  back  numbers 
of  Park  and  Cemetery  for  March,  1899. 
and  February,  1901. 

We  have  received  from  B.  D.  Jud- 
son,  superintendent  of  St.  Agnes’  Ceme- 
tery, Albany,  N.  Y.,  an  account  and 
illustration  of  the  cross  and  statue  of 
Carrara  marble  recently  erected  in 


that  cemetery  in  memory  of  Saint  De 
La  Salle,  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  on  whose  lot  the  monument 
stands. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Coring,  of  Minne- 
apolis, recently  delivered  an  illustrated 
lecture  before  the  Commercial  Club  of 
that  city  on  the  work  of  beautifyins 
home  and  public  grounds.  V’iews  of 
successful  improvement  work  we^e 
shown  and  applied  to  local  conditions. 
Mr.  Loring  has  a number  of  engage- 
ments for  stereopticon  talks,  which  are 
bearing  good  fruit,  and  he  proposes  to 
keep  “everlastingly  at  it.” 


Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  for  the  year  1901  : 
containing  the  proceedings  of  the  46th 
annual  meeting  held  at  Champaign. 
December  10,  ii  and  12,  1901,  of  the 
Northern,  Central  and  Southern  Dis- 
trict Societies,  and  a number  of  county 
societies.  Edited  by  the  Secretary,  L 
R.  Bryant,  Princeton,  111.  A compre- 
hensive report  of  over  500  pages,  illus- 
trated with  half-tones  and  other  engrav- 
ings. Among  the  papers  read  at  the 
state  and  district  meetings  that  will  be 
of  interest  to  readers  of  Park  and  Cem- 
etery are  the  following:  Civic  Im- 
provement Societies  and  their  Work,  by 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Hartwell,  Dixon,  111.;  Trim- 
ming and  Pruning  Trees  ^nd  Shrubs, 
by  J.  V.  N.  Standish.  of  Galesburg: 
Important  Details  of  Spraying,  by  A- 
V.  Stubenrauch,  University  of  Illinois : 


Land  Values  and  Development  in  Hor- 
ticulture, by  Geo.  T.  Powell,  Director- 
Briar  Cliff  Manor,  N.  Y. ; Fads  in  Hor- 
ticulture, by  Geo.  W.  F'ndicott,  Villa 
Ridge,  111. ; Some  Spraying  Lessons,  by 
A.  V.  Stubenrauch. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Park  Cen- 
sus of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor 
Art  Association.  Committee,  G.  A. 
Parker,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Lewis  John- 
son, New  Orleans,  La.;  John  C.  Olm- 
sted, Brookline,  Mass.  Read  at  the 
Milwaukee  convention  of  the  associa- 
tion, June  26,  27,  and  28,  1901,  and 
published  in  Park  and  Cemetery  for 
August,  1901. 

The  Imported  Willow  and  Poplar 
Curculio,  by  F.  M.  Webster,  reprinted 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Columbus  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  This  paper  is  the  re- 
sults of  this  insect  having  penetrated 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  be- 
ing found  in  the  states  of  the  Central 
West.  It  embraces  the  history,  habits 
and  distribution  of  the  pest,  giving  the 
detailed  results  of  a number  of  experi- 
ments with  it,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Kirkland, 
and  offering  suggestions  as  to  preven- 
tive measures.  Illustrated. 

Cedar  Hill  Cemetery,  Newark.  O.  A 
brief  history  of  the  cemetery  with  re- 
vised rules  and  regulations  for  1902. 

The  Cow  Pea,  a neatly  bound  and  il- 
lustrated booklet  discussing  the  value 
and  uses  of  this  crop.  Will  be  sent  on 
application  to  Superintendent  of  Exper- 
iment Farm,  Southern  Pines.  N.  C. 

Looking  Forward,  a neatly  illustrated 
descriptive  booklet  of  Westminster  Cem- 
etery, Philadelphia,  Pa. 


200,000  Evergreen  and  SHade  Trees. 

Oriental  Planes, 


Norway,  Syca- 
more, Silver  (or 
softl,  and  other 
Maples. 

Magnolias  and  other 
Ornamental  Nursery- 
Stock. 

NEW  SHELLBARK- 

New  Catalog-,  New  Prices— CH  AS.  B. 


Sugar  Maples, 
California 
Privet  Stand- 
ards, Hedge 
Plants  and  other 
Specimens. 

The  larcrest  size  of  the  lat- 
# tcT  f Of  Sale  i tt  A merica. 

“HORNER’S  SPECIAL.” 

hor.ne:r.  ta  son-ml  hou.v.  n.  j. 


PIN 

OARS 


FOLDING  LAWN  SETTEES 


For  Parks,  Cemeteries, 
Public  and  Private  Grounds. 


Lawn  Settee  Folded  and  Extended. 


Send  for  Our  Illustrated  Circular. 

A,  L,  ADAMS  MFG,  CO,  Cedar  Rapids,  la, 


Lawn  Grass 


Write  for  Partic-nlars. 

Dickinson's  GRASS  SEED  MIXTURES 

FOR  PeRMANCNT  LAWNS. 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.,  Seed  Merchants.  CHICAGO. 
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Trade  Literature,  Etc,,  Received, 

Roses  for  the  People;  a handsomely 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  California 
Rose  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Semi-Annual  Wholesale  Trade  List 
of  the  Shenandoah  Nurseries,  D.  S 
Lake,  proprietor,  Shenandoah,  la.,  for 
the  spring  of  1902. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds  of  Webster’.*. 
Nursery,  Centralia,  111.,  and  Order 
Sheets. 

Trade  List  of  the  Mount  Airy  Nur- 
series, Thaddeus  N.  Yates  & Co.,  7356 
Germantown  ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
spring  1902.  Deciduous  and  Evergreen 
Trees,  Shrubs.  Vines,  Herbaceus 
Plants  and  Grasses. 

Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Seeds  for  1902,  of  Wood,  Stubbs  & Co.. 
Louisville,  Ky.  A full  list  of  all  varie- 
ties of  seeds,  with  cultural  instructions, 
and  suggestions  about  crops  and  insect 
remedies.  Sixty-four  pages  with  col- 
ored cover. 


Catalogue  of  Choice  Water  Lilies: 
Geo.  B.  Moulder,  Lily  Park,  Smith’s 
Grove,  Ky.  Illustrated  with  half  tones, 
and  accompanied  by  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  planting  and  care  of  lilies. 

Wholesale  Trade  List  of  Pinehurst 
Nurseries;  Otto  Katzenstein,  manager, 
Pinehurst,  N.  C. ; catalogue  of  woody 
and  herbaceous  plants  and  other  orna- 
mentals. with  sample  of  bark  of  Abies 
Arizonica  attached. 

Choice  Trees  and  Hardy  Shrubs, 
1902;  No.  48.  Fred’k  W.  Kelsey,  150 
Broadway,  New  York;  handsomely  il- 
lustrated catalogue  of  77  pages,  with 
index  of  common  and  botanical  names ; 
three  color  cover  designed  in  poster 
style. 

Glenwood  Nurseries;  tlie  Wm.  H. 
Moon  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa.  A complete 
classified  descriptive  catalogue  with  ex- 
cellent half-tone  illustrations  of  all  the 
well-known  trees  and  shrubs ; attractive 
cover  design  in  brown  and  gold. 

Catalogue  and  Price  List  for  spring 
of  1902,  from  Phoenix  Nursery  Co., 
Delavan,  Wis.,  fruit,  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs,  etc. 

Peterson’s  Popular  Price  List  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs;  Peterson’s  Nur- 
series, Chicago.  Office.  164  La  Salle  St. 
Illustrated  with  many  half-tones  of 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Trees  for  Long  Island;  well  arranged 
and  profusely  illustrated  catalogue  of 
Isaac  Hicks  & Son,  The  Westbury 
Nurseries,  Westbury  Station,  N,  Y. 


RiPANS 


There  is  scarcely  any  condition  of  ill-health 
hat  is  not  benefited  by  the  occasional  use  of 
a RT'P'A'N'S  Tabnle.  For  sale  by  Drugg-ists. 
The  Five-Cent  packet  is  enough  for  an  ordinary 
occasion.  The  family  bottle,  60  cents,  contains 
a supply  for  a year. 


Lord  & Burnham  Co„ 

HORTICULTURAL  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Engineers 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application  for  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  etc.,  which  are 
erected  complete  with  our  PATENT  IRON  CONSTRUCTION ; or  for  material  only,  ready  for  erection. 
Estimates  furnished  also  for  CYPRESS  GREENHOUSE  MATERIAL 


Largest  builders  of  Greenhouse  structures.  Plans  and  construction  embrace  latest  improvements. 
Six  highest  awards  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Latest  Greenhouse  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  .5  cents 
postage.  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Ventilating  Catalogue  mailed  from  New  York  Office  on  receipt  of 
5 cents  postage. 

Largestbuilders  of  Greenhouse  structures.  Plans  and  construction  embrace  latest  improvements. 
Six  highest  awards  at  the  World's  Pair.  Latest  Greenhouse  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  5 cents 
postage. 

We  make  special  Greenhouse  PUTTY.  Price  on  application. 

New  York  Office:  General  Office  and  Works! 

St.  James  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  26th  St.  Irvington^onrHudson,  N,  Y. 


GALVANIZED  STEEL  BASKETS— 

For  l^arks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds, 

Street  Corner  Waste  ('ans,  etc.  :: 

Strong'est  and  Most  Serviceable  basket  maf’e  for  the  purpose. 
The  heavy  wire  mesh  bottoms  allow  water  to  drain  off  and  moisture 
to  evaporate,  leaving"  contents  dry  or  in  better  condition  to  dispose. 
Send  for  illustrated  price  list. 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO., 

CEDAR  RAPIDS.  lA. 


NEW  CROP  FLOWER  SEEDS 


For  Early  Sowing 

VERBENA,  PETUNIA,  CYCLAMEN,  SALVIA 
STOCKS.  ETC. 


^Catalogue  on  Application. 


W.  C.  BECKERT, 


ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


cMaples  • Lindens  • cMagnoUas  • Oaks 
Poplars  • Elms  • Salisburias  • buttonwoods* 

Many  kinds  can  be  furnished,  4 to  5 inches  in  diameter.  A g'ood  assortment  of  EVER- 
GREENS and  SHRUBBERY.  OSAGE  ORANGE  and  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  for 
HEDGING.  Send  list  of  wants  for  prices.  Catalog^ues  on  application. 

tSc  IPoxxzxa*. 


HOBSON^S  STANDARD  HORSE  CARTS. 

In  every  way  superior  to  and  cheaper  than  wheel-wright  work.  Best 
quality  thoroughly  seasoned  material.  Warranted.  Twelve  styles.  Two 
and  four-wheel.  Wide  and  narrow  tires,  steel  axles.  Low  rate  of  freight 
from  our  works,  Tataniy,  Pa.,  to  all  points.  For  years  acknowledged  by 
users  to  .have  no  equal.  Adopted  by  farmers,  contractors,  miners,  gard- 
eners, cemetery  authorities,  etc.,  wheiever  the  best  is  wanted. 

Manufactured  by 

cfc  oo- 

Offlce:  INo.  1<5  State  Street,  INEVA/  YORK. 


The  0.  S.  Kelly  Co., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

STEAM... 

ROLLERS 

of  all  kinds 

for  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads. 

The  most  successful  machine  for  rolling 
turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
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PARK  AND  CeME-TKRY. 


Flower 
Vases 

Our  catalog'ue  Il- 
lustrates a vari- 
ety of  designs. 
Be  sure  to  get  it 
before  ordering 
elsewhere. 

KRAMER  BROS., 

Manufacturers, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


RESERVOIR  IRON  VASES 


and 

LAWN 

SETTEES 

Manufactured 

by 

McDonald 

Brothers, 

108-114 
Liberty  St., 
COLUMBUS, 
OHIO. 

Send  for  Our 
1902  Catalog’ue 


THE  JUMBO  LAWN  RAKE 

3 ft.  u’ide,  with  42  Teeth. 


Just  the  thing  for  Parks,  Large  Lwans 
and  Cemeteries. 

Light  and  strong,handle  thoroughly  braced 
Also  made  in  25^  ft.  tvidth  and  narrower. 


F-,  E. 


K.OHLER  dfc  OO. 

CANTON.  OaiO 


BADGER  WIRE  & IRON  WORKS 

MILM^AUKEE.  WIS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Iron  Grave  Crosses,  Fences,  Vases,  Chairs  and  Settees. 

The  largest  assortment  to  be  had  anywhere  at  most  reasonable  prices. 
Catalogub  on  Application. 


FERN  LITERATURE.  All  who  enjoy  read- 

ferns  should  have  the  FERN  BULLETIN 

Theonly  journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing  lor  the  beginner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris. 
Sample  Free.  Three  Numbers,  our  selection,  15c 

Address,  Pern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


The  National  Junior  Lowering  Device 


This  ts  the  latest  im- 
pro’ved  Casket  Lo’wer- 
ing  device,  conceded  to 
be  the  best  invented. 

It  is  adjustable  and 
folds  into  a smalt  space- 
It  is  safe  and  sure. 


The  National  Burial  Device  Go. 


(yber  3,000  “ NATIONALS  " sold  and  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England. 

The  “NATIONAL" 
is  endorsed  by  cemetery 
officials  : 

Send 
for 

Catalogue 


* COLDWATER,  MICHIGAN 
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PARK  AND  CEME-TKRY. 


THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKSf  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U^S.A. 
Iron  Reservoir  Vases  and 

Lawn  Settees 


FOR 

Parks,  Cemeteries 

AND 

Private  Lawns. 
Cemetery  LOT  ENCLOSURES 

A SPECIALTY, 

Write  for  prices.  Send  for 
1902  catalogue 


IROr>I  FENCING  for 


CEMETERY  USE. 


We  manufac- 
ture over  100 
desig'ns  of 

Iron  Fence, 

Entrance 

Gates, 

Iron 

Settees, 

ETC. 

FOR 

Cemeteries, 
Public  Parks, 
Private 
Grounds. 


Choicest 

FRUIT  RND  ORNAMENTAL 

Ours  have  been  the  standard  of  excellence  for  nearly 
half  a centui  y.  Direct  deal  will  save  you  money. 
Valuable  16S-pagre  catalogue  free.  Send  for  it  today 
and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a little  money.  We 
mall  postpaid.  Seeds,  Plnnts,  Bulbs,  Boses, 
Small  Trees,  etc.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Larger  by  express  or  freight.  48  years. 
44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &.  HARRISON  CO., 

BOX  67  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


DonH  Quite 
sound  of  itd* 
doesn’t  our  2,000 
^ careful  annual  tests 

for  vitality  and  qual- 
ity and  the  great  care 
in  selecting  stock  liave 
lots  of  conscience  thrown 
earnestly  into  it?  ‘'YesP* 
Well  then,  I will  take  the 
liberty  of  the  heading  and  sub- 
mit the  propriety  of  it  to  the  exiierience  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  my 
old  customers.  Seed  catalogue  free.  ^ 

J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  .L  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water- works.  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Cl)i$  Dionument. 


Was  erected  on 
the  family  burial 
lot  of  the  late 


/iDarcus  H.  ifarwell, 


President  of  Oak- 
woods  Cemetery, 
Chicago 


B Y 


CHAS.  G.  BLAKE  & CO. 

746  WOMAN’S  TEMPLE  . CHICAGO  . ILL. 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 


Monuments 


Mausoleums 

Etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 

N,  B.  WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  WORK 
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GENUINE 

PHILADELPHIA 

HAND  AND  HORSE 

LAWN  MOWERS 

FOR  THE  MILLIONS. 

17  Styles  of  Hand.  Before  ordering  send  for 
5 Styles  of  Horse.  1902  Catalogue  and  prices. 


CLYUER-FHIl-ft- 

^11  Steel 


Style 

Manufactured  by 

The 

Philadelphia 
Lawn  Mower 

Co  * 3100/3109  Chestnut  St. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 
U.  S.  A. 


The  Vulcan  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Iron  and  Wire  Fences* 

PARK  SETTEES 

Reservoir  Vases, 
Enclosures  For  Parks,  Public  Grounds  and  Cemeteries, 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


1 
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EARNSHAW  & PUNSHON, 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineers, 

Southwest  Cor.  Fifth  and  Race  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


*^HIRTY=FIVE  YEARS  of  study,  travel  and  experience  in  the  profession  enables  us  to 
* guarantee  that  our  Modern  plans  for  laying  out  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  the  Subdivision 
of  Estates  will  insure  the  best  artistic  effects  and  financial  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
involve  the  least  expense  in  development  and  maintenance. 


PERSONAL  INSPECTION  AND  ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROPERTIES  WILL 

BE  PROMPTLY  GIVEN  AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES. 


INTERESTING 

HORTICULTURAL 

FACTS 

FOR  THE  Nature  Lover  or 
Garden  Owner 


Concise,  crisp,  entertaining  articles  of 
interest  to  every  garden  owner,  every 
loverof  horticulture  or  nature— i»/ee*aiis’ 
Monthly  is  full  of  them.  Not  too  techni- 
cal, not  dull;  but  bright,  valuable,  prac- 
tical and  instructive  to  the  amateur  as 
well  as  the  expert. 

Well  edited  and  finely  illustrated.  It 
tells  how  to  secure  prettier  and  more 
attractive  grounds,  gives  principles  mak- 
ing success  certain  in  landscape  or  horti- 
cultural work.  All  subjects  are  treated  in 
a masterly  manner,  and  in  a fascinating 
style  well  calculated  to  create  a greater 
love  for  nature  and  her  beauties.  It  is 
full  of  flower  lore. 


The  Magnificent  of  a native  flower  or  fern 
given  in  each  issue,  and  the 
Colored  Plate...  accompanying  descriptive 

chapter,  is  a special  feature 

alone  well  worth  the  subscription  price  of 
$2.00  per  year  Send  $l  .00  for  six  months’  trial, 
or  20c.  for  specimen  copv.  No  free  samples. 

If  you  are  interested  in  hardy  trees  or 
plants,  send  lOc.  for  pretty  book  full  of  help- 
ful hints  and  useful  suggestions.  It’s  free 
with  every  subscription. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS.  Publishers 
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Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  TTKriOTNr  OTTHEIKTCS-  3DEVIOE 


With  this  devire  a 
grave  can  be  excavated 
in  the  loosest  earth  or 
sand  and  between  other 
graves  without  the  least 
danger  of  caving,  no 
matter  how  long  kept 
open. 

There  are  nearly  200 
of  the  Devices  in  use, 
and  all  giving  universal 
satisfaction. 

Enclosed  find  draft 
to  balance  account. 
We  used  the  device  the 
first  time  yesterday, 
and  are  more  than 
pleased  with  it.  If  it 
cost  twice  what  it  does 
we  should  buy  it. 
Woodbury  & Lesure, 
Winchester,  N.  H. 

Some  of  the  Ceme- 
teries where  the  Union 
Curbing  Device  is  now 
ill  use:  Akron,  Ohio, 
Chicago,  111.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Galveston, Tex. 
Rochester,  N.  Y".,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.,  Cold- 
water,  Mich.,  Sidney, 
O.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Cam- 
den,N.  J.,  Brunswick, 
Me.,  Kingston.  Out., 
Saugerties,  N.  Y’. 

I have  used  your  Curbing  Device  in  my  work  for  the  last  three  months.  I believe  the  Device 
has  more  than  paid  for  its  cost  in  time  saved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  and  anxiety  it  has 
relieved  us  of.  A.  E.  Slone,  Supt.  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  Ironton,  O. 

We  have  given  your  Curbing  Device  a thorough  trial,  and  are  well  pleased  w'ith  it. 

F.  Sheard,  Supt.  Riverside  Cemetery,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

For  Prices  and  Terms,  address  TH3E3  XTI^IOKT  OO.  UNION  CITY,  MICH. 


PATENTED  NOV.  12j  1901 


U/ye 

DeviceMNever 
Drops  a Casket 

Write  for  Our  New 
Catalog 
It’s  Free 


FOLDING 

DEVICE 

WORKS, 

OVID,  MICH. 
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Our  DoubleTelescope  Steel  Device  reduced  to 
its  smallest  and  extended  to  its  larfrest  size. 
79x20  inches  and  90x34  inches.  Any  size  de- 
sired obtainable  between  these  extremes. 


New 


evice 


Which  will  be  illustrated  in  this  space  next  month  is  the  best 
and  handsomest  ever  offered  to  the  trade.  The  new  features  which 
have  been  added  make  it  the  most  useful  and  convenient  wooden 
device  on  the  market,  and  we  are  prepared  to  quote  prices  that 
will  astonish  you.  We  have  gotten  out  this  new  wooden  device 
to  accommodate  those  who  do  not  care  for  one  of  changeable  width. 
The  lengthening  and  shortening  features  of  our  woll-known  steel 
device  will  be  embodied  in  it,  and  we  will  guarantee  it  both  as  to 
price  and  workmanship. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR. 

Bom^ardner  Lowering  Device  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SAFER  THAN  PALL  BEARERS 
THE  WELLMAN 


Casket  Lowering  Device 


This  is  the  only  adjustable,  separable  and 
the  handsomest  Device  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Adjustable  to  any  size  grave.  Will 
raise  a casket  as  well  as  lower  it.  It  is  sep- 
arable and  compact.  Carried  in  2 canvas 
sacks  as  shown  in  cut  by  the  man  at  the 
right  side  of  the  man  operating  the  device. 


Send  for  Booklet 


SOLD  BY  ALL  JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED 


WELLMAN  & MATHEIS 

428  Summit  street  TolCClO,  OHiO 


PARK  AND  CEME-TE-RY. 
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The  Boss 
Mole  and 
Gopher  Trap 


The  'beiy  best  Trap 
ever  demised  for 
successfully  catch- 
ing Moles  and 
Gophers  : : : : 


Full  directions  accom- 
pany each  Trap. 


By  mail,  charges  pre- 
paid, 30  cts.  each, 
•3.50  per  ten. 


S.  L.  WATKINS 

GRIZZLY  FLATS,  CAL, 


PRAYER  AND 

. . . SPRINKLER 


SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  DEVICE 


For  use  at  Country  Seats,  Large  Estates, 
Manufactories.  Also  for  Sprinkling  Lawns, 
Private  Grounds,  Yards  and  Drives,  Ceme- 
teries, Carrying  Water,  etc. 


STUDEBAKER 
LITTLE 
GEM 


One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower  Bed  and 
Lawn  Sprinkler  (capacity  150  gal.,  4 in.  tires.) 
Most  practical  device  for  the  distribution  of 
liquid  manure,  Paris  Green  or  other  liquid 
matter,  for  use  of  seedsmen,  florists,  nursery- 
men. farmers,  celery  and  cotton  growers.  Can 
apply  the  stream  directl3'  on  one  or  two  rows 
at  a time.  Will  not  clog.  Easy  to  operate.  Flow 
of  water  regulated  from  driver’s  seat. 


Sprayer,  Pump,  Hose  and  Nozzle 
for  spraying  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Shrubbery. 
Does  greatest  amount  of  work  at  smallest  cost. 
Least  labor.  Get  our  illustrated  catalogue.  If 
you  mention  this  paper  we  will  send  you  a 
handsome  souvenir  catalogue  or  art  lithograph 
‘‘Chilkoot  Pass  in  the  Klondike,”  which  ever 


you  prefer. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

, (The  Largest  Vehicle  Works  in  the  World.) 
Branch:  664-6  Broadway,  oor.  Prince  N.  T.  City. 


RED  pOTS 


SAMPLE  POT  AND  PRICE  LIST 
ON  APPLICATION, 


G.  C.  POLLWORTH  00., 


MILWAUKEE, 
WIS 


HITCHINQS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ai  Ai 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 


VENTILATING  APPARATUS 


The  highest  awards  received  at  the  World’s  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

233  MERCER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


I have  95,000  Shade  Trees,  8 to  16  ft.;  10,000  Evergreens,  all  sizes  and  kinds; 
Shrubs  all  kinds;  4,000  Hydrangeas,  2 to  4 ft.;  96,000  Cal.  Privet,  2 to  4 ft.; 
10,000  Hardy  Roses,  XX  strong,  own  roots;  plenty  Ramblers;  fine  Golden  Oaks; 
Rhododendrons  and  Hardy  Azaleas. 

STEPHEN  CRANE,  PROP.. 

NORWICH  NURSERIES  NORWICH.  CONN. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 


Special  attention  ^iven  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 


ALL  OKWKBS  FILLED  PKO.MPTLY, 
AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 
All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock. 
Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 


BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 


LOCK  BOX  48 


BANGOR.  PENN. 


your 

citi- 


zens 

worth 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding  ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 


You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty=six 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular. 


DURFEE  TENT  MFG.  CO. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


L. 
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PARK  AND  CE-METERY 


Advertisements^  limited  to  -five  lines^  will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertio?i^  7 words  to  a li?te.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 

WANTED  POSITION  as  cemetery  superin- 
tendent; have  had  several  years’  experience 
Now  in  charg-e  of  an  incorporated  cemetery; 
satisfactory  references.  Member  Am.  Ceme- 
tery Supts.  Assn.  Address  Manrod,  care  Park 
and  Cemetery. 

SITUATION  WANTED  as  superintendent 
of  cemetery  by  man  of  practical  experience  in 
ail  branches.  References  furnished.  Address 
X..  care  of  F.  L.  Wood,  1205  Lexing’ton  St., 
Chicago. 

WANTED  Responsible  ag'ents  in  every  state 
in  the  union.  Must  have  some  capital.  Address 
The  Bomg-ardner  Lowering-  Device  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  

POSITION  Wanted  by  florist  and  landscape 
gardenef.  Life  experience  in  the  business. 
Either  cemetery  or  park  where  a live  man  is 
wanted.  Will  furnish  bond,  and  references  as 
to  reliability  and  character.  Address  50,  care 
Park  and  Cemetery. 

WANTED  A Superintendent  for  a compari- 
tively  new  cemetery,  in  a growing  western  city. 
Salary  to  commence  with  $75.00;  free  house  and 
free  pasture.  Address.  Superintendent  No.  4, 
care  Park  and  Cemetery. 


MAIElliH 

M 

ERfclgi 


- % 


SES. 


NTEND 

r^ED.; 

CYP^SS^H^ARS  ? 

ANY  LE^TH  l>Pqp-5=ffJ|c(RJ^NGER.r 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

All  who  enjoy  reading-  about  the 
curious  and  interesting  traits  of 
our  native  wild  flowers  and  ferns, 
should  have  the  new  monthly 
journal  of  popular  botany, 

THE  AMERICAN  BOTA/MIST 

It  is  edited  solely  for  the  plant 
lover  and  contains  no  technical 
matter.  Common  names  are  used 
whenever  possible,  and  all  the 
articles  are  selected  with  a view 
to  their  value  to  the  general 
reader.  Send  a 2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  tell  your  friends 
about  it.  Address, 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  & CO.. 

PUBLISHERS, 

BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK. 


FREDERICK  EHRENBERG, 

Xan&6cape  architect  anO  . . . 
practical  Xanhscape  ©arOener 

50  East  125  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
Plans  for  Cemeteries.  Parks  and  City  Gardens 
Land  and  Planting  Schemes,  Topographical 
Drawings.  Consultation,  also  by  letter.  High- 
est References. 


JAMES  MACPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 


fjalf  Enough  Water. . . 


Is  quite  enough  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  handsome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 


RIDER  DR  ERICSSDN  HDT  AIR  PUMPS 


Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  building  of  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 


Catalogue  “P”  on  application 
to  nearest  store. . 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  GO. 


20  Cortlandf  St.,  New  York.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
239  Franklin  St,,  Boston,  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P,  Q, 
22A  Pitt  St,,  Sydney,  N,  S,  W,  Teniente^Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba, 


Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 


CLEAN.  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  In  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  BAHGOR  SLATE  CO.  Bangor,  Penn. 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

The  Grave  Markers  are  3 inches  in  diameter,  made  of 
solid  concrete,  with  a surface  nearly  white.  Guar- 
anteed for  any  number  of  years.  Also  made 
in  diameter  to  order.  In  use  on 
twenty  different  cemeteries. 

TESTIMONIAL— Forest  Home  Cemetery  Washington  St.  Chicago 

Cemetery  address.  Oak  Park,  111. 

March  19,  1901. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: — This  is  to  certify  that  since  the  last  20  years, 
there  have  been  used  in  Forest  Home  Cemetery  about  10,000  Portland  Cement 
Markers,  manufactured  by  Leo  G.  Haase.  Every  lot  in  this  Cemetery  receives  at 
least  two  such  markers,  and  we  are  placing  1,000  three-inch  markers  on  the  single 
grave  section  each  year.  We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  markers,  and  have  never 
had  occasion  to  replace  one.  Signed.,  GEORGE  C.  THOMAS,  Supt. 

send  for  booklet  of  cemetery  specialties,  address 
UEO,  G.  HAASE.  Manufacturer.  OAK  RARK,  ILL. 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  ART  OUT-OF-DOORS 
IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AND  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 


Entered  at  Chicat^o  Post-Office  Second  Class  ^yfatter. 


Vol  XII,  No,  2. 


CHICAGO,  APRIL,  1902.  Subscription]  P^efcopy 


TKces 

Fruit  T rees.  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Hardy  Roses,  Hardy  Plants, 
Climbers,  etc.,  including  the  New  Hardy  Yel- 
low Rose,  Golden  Sun  (Souu  dOr)  and 
beautiful  New  Cut  leaved  Elder. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  (Edition  1901)  with  colored 
illustration  of  the  new  Rose  and  Elder  on  request. 

Ellwanger  & Barry 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
Established  over  60  years#  Mention  this  publication. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
COKKESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


C.  D.  ZIMMERMAN. 

PRACTICAL. 

LANDSCAPE 

GARDENER 

Personal  supervision  to  all  work. 

50  Chippewa  St.,  Buppalo,  N,  y. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

When  you  can't  get  what  you 
want  anywhere  else,  send  here 
—we  will  send  it  to  you. 

"If  its  used  in  Horticulture,  we  have  it.’* 

Dunne  (SI,  Co.  54  West  SOtli  St. 
Phone  Call  1700  Madison  Sq.  NEW  YORK 
** 


NORWAY  yWAPLES 

3 TO  4 INCHES  CALIPER,  14  TO  15  FEET  IN  HEIGHT. 

We  have  a fine  block  of  2,000  trees  that  have  been  grown  6 feet  apart,  perfect  specimens 
with  good  heads  and  perfectly  straight  trunks.  WM.  WARNER  HARPER.  PROP. 
ANDORRA  NURSERIES.  CHESTNUT  HILL.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES 
AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  a:  a:  x 


Seedlings  and  Transplanted  Native 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Suitable  for 
Setting  in  Nursery  Rows. 


Large  and  well  developed  stock  for  Permanent  Planting.  SHADE 
TREES  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Healthy  and  well  rooted. 
STRONG  FIELD  GROWN  CLUMPS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

STOCK  FOR  PARKS, CEHETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES  A SPECIALTY, 

Sent!  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  Contains  Prices 
of  I..ar^e  and  Small  Trees,  and  for  Stock  in  Quantities. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shrubs — Shade  Trees — Roses 

In  a very  complete  assortment.  PRIVET — one,  two  and  three  year.  Ask  for 

Catalogue. 

tllRAM  T.  JONES, 

Union  County  Nurseries,  dlzeOeth,  NeiA/  Jersey. 


FORESTTREESiSHRUBBERY 

Norway,  Sugar,  Sycamore.  Sliver  Deaf,  and  o:her  Maples,  from  1 to  4 Inches  in  diameter;  very  fine 
trees.  Also,  Elms,  Tulips,  Birch,  Mt.  Ash,  Oriental  Plane.  Poplars,  etc.,  of  all  sizes.  Shrubbery, 
2 to  4 feet,  by  the  acre.  100,000  California  Privet,  2 to  4 feet,  very  fine.  10.000  Oct.  Purple  Plum 
rees,  2 to  3 years  old.  Also,  a full  assortment  of  other  nursery  stock.  We  can  fill  all  orders, 
large  or  small.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Address,  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemeter'y  trade  a spec,- 
ialty.  Catalogues  on  application,  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM,  H,  MOON  CO„  . ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA, 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


LARGE  STOCK 

ORNAMENTAL 

TREES 


MOUNT  AIRY  NURSERIES. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Japan  Maples, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc.,  suitable  for 


Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

SEND  FOB  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 

THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & 0.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY 


Introduced  in  1896. 


It  Kills  Weeds  Scientifically 


THE 

FAIRMOUNT 

WEED 

KILLER 


Superintendents  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  also  Caretakers 
of  Estates,  should  investigate  its  merits  for  effectively 
clearing  away  Weeds,  Grass  and  Moths  from  paths 
and  roadways. 

It  will  not  dissolve  or  injure  Marble  or 
any  mineral  substance,  but  will  clean 
and  brighten  gravel  paths  and  roads. 
One  dressing  will  keep  paths 
clear  for  three  to  six  months . 
One  gallon  of  Weed 
Killer  mixed 


forty  gallons  of 
water  will  cover  effect- 
ively 100  to  150  square  yards 
of  surface. 

Net  prices,  F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia, 
as  follows:  One-half  gallon,  75  cents; 
one  gallon,  $1.25;  five  gallons,  $6.00;  ten  gal- 
lons, $11.00.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders  of 
five  gallons  or  less.  If  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 
you,  write  direct  to  the  only  manufacturers. 


with 


FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 


N.  W.  Corner  Broad  St.  and  Fairmount  Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 


Ahhews^m 

w 

* 

oNy: 


Grandfather  Mountain  from  near  Highlands 
Nursery. 

A notable  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Hardy 
American  Plants  and  Carolina  Mountain  Flow- 
ers is  now  ready.  Every  reader  of  Park  and 
Cemetery  should  have  this  unique  publication, 
as  it  deals  entirely  with  native  plants,  and  is 
filled  with  original  Illustrations.  My  stock  is 
grown  In  the  high  Carolina  Mountains,  3,800  feet 
elevation.  It  is  hardy.  Apply  at  once  to 
HABLAN  P.  KELSEY,  Tremoiit  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 
Prop.  Highlands  Nursery,  Kawana,  N.  Carolina. 


1 Q\A/n  evergreen  MIXTURE 

L_aWn  0660  for  spring  sowing. 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  Select  Vegetable,  Flower,  Lawn,  Field  Seed  and  Bulbs  for  spring 

planting  mailed  on  application.  BECKERT,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

fy  11  GLASS  AT  WHOLESALE 

vjrccn  nous0  cypress  material 

HOT  BED  SASH  AXD  SUPPLIES. 

S.  Jacobs  & Sons  Mfg’s  & Builders,' 

A Beautiful  Nursery  Grown  Hemlocks  -fjt 

mm  Douglas,  Blue  ofst  Spruces  & Pines 

ELMS,  FINE  QUALITY,  2 to  3 & 3 to  4 INCH.  ^ 

Write  for  Special  Prices.  Mention  this  Paper.  I'^feeq’  quality °No 

Prices  low.  Fine  specimens  of  Am.  Linden,  3 to  4 inch  diameter. 

D.  HILL,  EVERGREEN  SPECIALIST.  DUNDEE.  ILL. 

■ IVrite  for  Particulars. 

LAWN  uRASS  Dickinson’s  GRASS  SEED  MIXTURES 

■ ■■  ■ ■■  pQj,  permanent  lawns. 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.,  Seed  Merchants.  CHICAGO. 

cMaples  • Lindens  • cMagnoUas  • Oaks 
Poplars  • Elms  • Salisburias  • buttonwoods. 

Many  kinds  can  be  furnished,  4 to  5 inches  in  diameter.  A good  assortment  of  EVER- 
GREENS and  SHRUBBERY.  OSAGE  . ORANGE  and  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  for 
HEDGING.  Send  list  of  wants  for  prices.  Catalogues  on  application. 

SEl.Alx.es'tx'a.x’ET'  cSs  Z£eaa.xxet:t:  ISq'U.AX'e.  X=*ezxzxA. 
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RELIABLE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

MICHELL'S  SPECIAL  FORMULA 
Cemetery,  Park  and  Golf 
Ground  Mixtures 

are  prepared  with  a special  view  to  suit 
various  purposes.  The  varieties  con- 
tained are  Extra  Kecleaned  free  from 
all  weeds  and  positively  of  new  crop. 
Our  trade  on  Grass  Seeds  may  be  called 
enormous. 

SPECIAL  WHOLESALE  PRICE 

Per  bu.  of  15  lbs $2.25 

(5  bu.  lots  @ $2.10  per  bu.) 

(10  bu.  lots  and  over  @ $2.00  per  bu.) 

Special  Estimates  Furnished  for  Larger  Quantities. 

HEINRY  E 

SEED  mERC:H/\INTS 


IF  YOU  WISH  1 A f r—  1"^ 

TO  DESTROY  W CZ  EZ  \J 

USE  OUR 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KILLER 

Guaranteed  to  do  the  work  very  cheaply.  One  gallon  makes  50 
gallons  treating  liquid. 


PRICES — Per  gallon $ 1.25 

5 gallons  for 6.00 

10  gallons  for 11.00 


P.  S. — We  should  be  pleased  to  mail  you  our  Catalogues  of  SEEDS, 
BULBS  and  everything  for  the  Lawn  and  Garden. 

miCHELL, 

1018  /Wark-et  Street,  Philadelphia 


SID.  J.  HARE, 

CIVIL  AND  LANLSCAPK 
ENGINEER 


LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 
DESIGNER 

OF 

Home  Grounds 

Private  Estates 

Parks  and 

Cemeteries 

Surveys 

Preliminary  Plans 

General  Plans 

Detail  Plans 

Specifcations 

Estimates 

FOR  ALL  LANDSCAPE  WORK 


3216  CAMPBELL  STREET 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SAMPLE  POT  AND  PRICE  LIST 
ON  APPLICATION, 


C.  C.  POLLWORTHCO., 


THE  MOWER 


That  will  KILL  ALL  THE 
WEEDS  IN  YOUR  LAWNS. 
If  you  keep  the  weeds  cut  so 
they  do  not  go  to  seed,  and  cut 
your  grass  without  breaking 
the  small  feeders  of  roots,  the 
grass  will  become  thick 
and  weeds  will  disappear. 
THE  CLIPPER  WILL  DO  IT. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

CLWFIR  LAW^  MOWER  CO. 

(incorporated.) 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 


I have  25,000  Shade  Trees,  8 to  16  ft.;  10,000  Evergreens,  all  sizes  and  kinds; 
Shrubs  all  kinds;  4,000  Hydrangeas,  2 to  4 ft.;  25.000  Cal.  Privet,  2 to  4 ft.; 
10,000  Hardy  Roses,  XX  strong,  own  roots;  plenty  Ramblers;  fine  Golden  Oaks; 
Rhodoitendrons  and  Hardy  Azaleas. 

STEPHEN  CRANE.  PROP.. 

NORWICH  NURSERIES  NORWICH.  CONN. 


Orierital  Planes,  Pin  Oaks, 
Sug^ar  Maples. 


With  numerous  other  popular  and  beau- 
tiful shade  trees. 

Our  SHrtibbery  Department 

is  unsurpassed  for  carefully  grown  and  accurately  graded  stock. 

Ornamental  Grasses  a specialty. 

Large  blocks  of  Clematis  paniculata  and  Ampelopsis  Veitebii. 

MAPLE  AVENUE  NURSERIES: 

WEST  CHESTER.  PENN. 


HOOPES,  BRO.  & THOMAS 


Enclosures  for  Parks,  Public 


The  Vulcan 

manufacturers  of 

Entrance  Gates  and  Arches, 
Iron  and  Wire  Fences, 

PARK  SETTEES 

Reservoir  Vases, 
Grounds  and  Cemeteries, 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Company, 

DETRIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Native  Rhododendrons 

=====  AND  THE  ==== 

MOUNTAIN  LAUREL 

Furnished  in  Large  or  Small  Quantities 
on  Short  Notice.  This  Stock  is  Rhode 
Island  Grown,  and  of  the  Best  Quality. 

L.  F.  KINNEY,  Kingston,  R.  I. 


Do  You  Want  a Gate 


That  will  add  more  to  the  g'ood,  neat 
and  perfect  appearane  of  a place  than 
any  like  expense.  :::::::::::: 


Best,  cheapest,  most  practical  higrh 
jrrade  self-opening"  g'ate  on  the  market 
and  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in  time 
saved.  Send  for  a catalog*  and  see  what 
experts  say. 

MANLOVE  GATE  CO 

MIIvXON,  INDIANA 


Our  Specialties  in  Lavm  Grass  Seeds  are; 
Wood,  Stubbs  & Co*s  Evergreen  Lawn  Grass 

For  Northern  and  Middle  latitudes  making" 
a thick,  velvety  green  turf  that  will  not  die 
out  easily.  Endorsed  by  Landscape  Gard- 
ners and  Cemetery  Superintendents  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  Shady  Green  Lawn 
Grass  for  damp  situations  and  under  trees. 
Dixie  Velvet  Lawn  Grass  for  hot,  dry 
sections  of  the  Soutli  and  Southwest. 

Our  /“  Success  with  Lawns”'!  Free  on 
Books \ Descriptive  Catalog  of  Seeds  / request 


WOOD.  STUBBS  SCO. 

I.OUISVIL.L.E,  KY. 


“EUREKA” 


WEED 

KILLER 


A SOLUBLE  POWDER 
NO  LEAKAGE  or  DANGER 
EASILY  APPLIED 

Positively  clears  all  paths  and  drives  of  weeds  without  disturbing- 
the  gravel;  lasting  effects. 


$1.00  TIN  SUFFICIENT  FOR  100  SQUARE  YARDS 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 


Sole  Agents  for  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 


84-86  Randolph  St.,  CHIOAdO 
14  Barrlay  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Water  Lilies 


Hardy  and  Tender 

Nelumbiums 
Victorias,  etc. 

Most  extensive  collection  of  all  the 
standard  varietit'S.  as  well  as  all  the 
American  and  Kuropean  Novelries.  Tlie 
only  e.xhihit  of  this  class  of  plant*!  at  the 
Pan- A merican  Kx position  which  was 
awar  It^d  a (^old  Medal. 

Inlending  planters  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  consult 
Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1902 
which  gives  full  descriptions  of  the 
above, and  is  sent  Free  to  all  applicants. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  esti- 
mates and  offer  practical  suggestions  for 
the  planting  of  large  or  small  ponds. 
Write  us  for  information. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 

Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS,  Waukegan,  111. 


I lllfll  OniOO  Orrn  Any  kind— Highest  amdes  only.  Separate  or  Mixtures.  Ask  for 
I AWIl  IlnAN^  ^irll  prices;  rre’re  glad  to  quote  at  any  time.  Prompt  attention  to 
Linilll  vnnuw  inquiries.  Samples  if  desired.  Cleveland  Parks  use  our  seed 

and  have  for  years.  LAWN  FERTILIZERS— Bone  Meal,  Canada  Unleaclied  Hardwood  Ashes, 
Pulverized  (Sterilized)  Sheep  Manure— nothing  like  them  for  top-dressing  lawns. 

Spr.iyers  and  spraying  material.  Catalogue  free. 

f\.  TILTOIN  & SOIN,  Seeci  m^i-ohants, 

DEALERS  IN  HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES. 

85-87  Woodland  Ave.,  . - - CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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C0.NVENT10N  The  preliminary  announcement  for  the 
OF  THE  A.  P.  sixth  annual  meeting'  of  the  American 
&0.cA.cA.  Qi^tcloor  Art  Association, 

which  is  to  be  held  in  Boston,  August  5-7,  is  of  itself 
ample  assurance  of  the  progress  the  association  is  -mak- 
ing in  its  great  work.  The  papers  and  addresses  al- 
ready promised  include  such  names  as  Dr.  Chas.  W . 
Eliot,  president  Harvard  University  ; Dr.  Alliert  Shaw, 
Editor  Rez'iczu  of  Reviezes;  Albert  Kelsey,  president 
Architectural  League  of  America,  and  many  others  of 
high  reputaton  and  authority  in  public  improvement 
work,  and  the  sessions  will  include  special  meetings  of 
the  Women’s  Auxiliary  and  Park  Commissioners.  It 
is  planned  that  the  Boston  convention  shall  be  of  wide 
importance  at  which  representatives  of  allied  associa- 
tions will  participate,  and  the  recreative  features  of 
such  occurrences  rvill  be  amply  provided  for  without 
detracting  from  the  important  deliberations  of  the  reg- 
ular sessions  of  the  convention.  We  indulge  the  hope 
that  the  convention  wdll  find  a means  of  co-ordinating 
the  work  of  other  kindred  associations  with  its  own, 
so  as  to  create  a wide  and  thoroughly  effective  force  or 
set  of  forces.  The  various  organizations  now  at  work 
lor  outdoor  improvement  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
lead  to  a certain  confusion  in  the  ordinary  public  intel- 
ligence, which  cannot  readily  realize  that  success  can  be 
attained  under  such  conditions.  That  in  union  there 
is  strength  is  a much  more  comprehensible  proposition, 
and  would  undoubtedly  influence  a more  positive  pub- 
lic appreciation. 


cARBOR  The  annual  recurrence  of  Arbor  Day  is 

at  once  a beneficial  and  instructive  oc- 
casion. Intended  to  promote  the  plant- 
ing and  distribution  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  so  in  a 
measure  to  make  up  for  the  woeful  destruction  prac- 
ticed formerly,  it  really  found  the  majority  of  people 
in  a fairly  complete  state  of  ignorance  concerning  the 
subject,  and  the  zeal  which  rapidly  developed  was  to  a 
considerable  degree  expended  without  rule  or  reason. 
Trees  and  shrubs  were  planted  indiscriminately  and 
anywhere,  with  the  result  that  the  excellent  work  which 
might  have  been  accomplished  proved  largely  failure. 
Happily  the  idea  took  strong  hold  of  the  children  of  the 
public  schools,  and  the  exercises  of  the  day  have  been 
developed  on  lines  of  both  usefulness  and  instruction. 
But  there  is  still  room  for  great  improvement,  both  in 
the  schools  and  by  other  large  bodies  who  observe  the 
day.  Better  methods,  more  carefully  selected  trees,  and 
more  care  in  planting,  are  necessary  considerations. 
There  must  b'e  a definite  object  in  view  -to  secure  the 
best  results,  rvhether  it  be  setting  out  a grove,  improv- 
ing a school  yard,  or  planting  a memorial  tree,  and  the 
best  knowledge  and  advice  should  he  brought  to  bear 
in  the  work.  Park  and  cemetery  officials  can  do  much 
toward  encouraging  and  instructing  the  school  chil- 
dren in  the  beautifying  of  public  schools  and  grounds, 
and  under  such  supervision  the  work  is  likely  to  be 
well  and  permanently  done.  In  connnection  with  tree 
planting  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  an  in- 
teresting bulletin  last  year  on  tree  planting  on  rural 
school  grounds,  written  by  L.  Hall,  which  should 
be  read  by  every  one  interested  in  this  movement. 


PROPOSED  The  paper  recently  read  before  the 

NATIONAL  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societv, 

EXPOSITION.  ^ ^ - 

at  Boston,  on  ihe  influence  of  xAmer- 

ican  Expositions  on  the  Out-Door  Arts,”  by  Mr.  War- 
ren H.  iManning,  contains  a suggestion  for  a National 
Exposition  at  MAshington  worthy  of  attention.  He 
says  : “At  Washington  there  is  and  always  will  be  the 
best  representation  of  the  country’s  resotirces  arranged 
in  the  most  instructive  manner.  It  is  likely  that  there 
will  continue  to  be  local  expositions  in  which  local  re- 
sources will  be  effectively  displayed.  If  they  could  be 
in  a sense  outposts  of  a great  permanent  exposition  at 
Washington,  which  could  establish  traveling  exhibits 
for  their  benefit,  they  would  be  of  far  more  permanent 
value  than  the  theatrical  outbursts  of  local  pride  repre- 
sented by  the  quarter-century  exposition  period  that  is 
passing  by.”  Mr.  Manning  reviews  the  question  of 
World’s  Eairs  from  a hard,  common  sense  standpoint, 
based  upon  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  his  deduc- 
tions are  not  favorable  to  local  exhibitions  in  a general 
sense.  He  does,  however,  give  them  credit  for  the  na- 
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tional  advancement  of  the  outdoor  arts  as  represented 
by  landscape  design,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the 
closely  allied  industries  of  floriculture  and  horticulture, 
and  so  long  as  they  carry  with  them  an  educational 
value  there  is  justification  for  government  appropria- 
tions in  their  behalf.  It  is  certain  that  most  thinking- 
people  will  agree  with  this,  and  it  would  appear  as 
though  a permanent  exposition  at  Washington,  while 
fulfilling  manv  of  the  better  characteristics  of  the  mod- 
ern  World’s  Fair,  would  also  serve  as  a national  centre 
from  which  local  expositions  might  draw  inspiration 
and  to  an  extent  resources. 

MODEL  CITY  The  resolutions  passed  at  the  Buffalo 
A1  ST.  LOUIS,  convention  of  the  American  League  for 
Civic  Improvement  in  August  last,  pe- 
titioning the  commissioners  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  to  make  provision  for  an  exhibit  of  munic- 
ipal art  and  the  science  of  modern  city  making,  have 
liorne  ahundant  fruit,  "and  prospects  are  very  bright 
for  one  of  the  most  instructive,  beneficial  and  unique 
exhibits  ever  yet  presented  in  any  country.  The  sug- 
gestion immediately  took  hold  with  both  press  and  pub- 
lic, and  the  organizations  interested  in  municipal  im- 
provement in  all  lines  readily  responded.  The  result  is 
that  the  directors  of  the  Fair  will  adopt  the  project.  \ 
sub-department  is  to  he  created  under  the  Social  Econ- 
omy Department  of  the  Exposition,  devoted  to  munic- 
ipal art  and  science,  with  possibly  a reservation  of  some 
ten  acres  for  the  purpose.  Upon  the  assigned  area  the 
effort  will  be  made  to  display  every  feature  of  highly 
developed  modern  city  building  possible,  including  the 
engineering  and  architectural  requirements  together 
with  the  decorative  and  artistic  details  necessary  to  dis- 
play in  harmonious  relations  the  model  city.  Types  of 
streets  will  be  constructed,  arranged  to  show  in  section 
the  methods  of  disposal  of  subways  for  every  purpose, 
and  these  streets,  of  varying  though  perhaps  familiar 
types,  will  be  combined  in  their  laying  out  to  present 
the  most  beautiful  and  convenient  ground  plan  for  the 
platting  of  a city.  In  fact  the  ground  plan  of  a citv 
will  be  presented  suggesting  appropriate  arrangement 
of  streets,  locations  for  municipal  and  public  buildings, 
public  squares.  l)Oulevards  and  parks,  and  in  every  con- 
struction, l:)uilding  and  detail  of  the  project,  the  object, 
that  of  showing  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  the 
model  city  for  this  twentieth  century  civilization, 
science  and  art  will  combine  to  compel  conclusions  de- 
signed to  lead  to  a broader  puljlic  appreciation  of  what 
it  all  means  in  our  municipal  existence,  and  thus  lead  to 
effective  reform  in  all  our  future.  The  project  is  very 
comprehensively  discussed  in  a recent  issue  of  The 
Criterion  by  Wr.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  author  of 
“The  Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities,”  wherein  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  and  its  grand  possibili- 
ties are  ver}-  interestingly  suggested.  In  1896  the  Uni- 


versity of  Pennsylvania  sent  INIr.  Albert  Kelsey,  a Phil- 
adelphia architect,  to  Europe  for  a year  to  make  a spe- 
cial study  of  modern  city-making.  The  complex  sul> 
ject  took  hold  of  Mr.  Kelsey  to  the  extent  that  he  has 
since  been  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  matter 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  him  must  be  cred- 
ited the  initiative,  and  the  indefatigable  labor  which  has 
led  up  to  the  present  status  of  the  project.  Mr.  Kelsey, 
who  is  president  of  The  Architectural  League  of  Amer- 
ica, has  the  cordial  supjx>rt  of  the  profession,  and  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  the  “Model  City,”  at  St.  Louis,  as  an 
educational  feature  of  that  exposition,  will  have  a 
broader  and  more  practical  influence  than  can  be 
readily  estimated. 

Schools  We  have  yet  to  learn  where  any  well 

a.nd  Outdoor  considered  effort  in  the  direction  of  in- 
teresting  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  plants  has 
failed.  On  the  contrary,  where  intelligently  directed 
and  controlled  the  work  of  the  boys  and  girls  has  in- 
varialrly  proved  their  aptness  in  elementary  horticul- 
tural efforts,  and  besides,  their  intense  love  of  nature 
as  represented  in  the  field  of  their  labors.  The  pam- 
phlet recently  issued  from  Carthage,  Mo.,  detailing  the 
successes  of  the  past  two  years  and  the  work  for  the 
present  year,  certainly  testifies  to  the  valuable  aid  that 
may  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  a general  improvement 
of  home  surroundings  from  the  public  schools.  More- 
over, as  has  been  previously  asserted  in  these  columns, 
a more  sustained  effort  should  result  from  the  use  of 
the  children  in  this  work,  after  they  have  received  such 
careful  instruction  and  training  as  shall  develop  the 
faculties  always  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  for  nature 
study  and  work.  It  is  a most  promising  matter  for  the 
future  of  the  cause  that  many  of  the  state  agricultural 
colleges  are  taking  up  the  question  of  nature  study  in 
the  schools,  and  furnishing  the  teachers  with  in.structive 
literature,  to  be  by  them  digested  and  imparted  to  their 
scholars.  This  should  become  general,  thereby  adding- 
still  further  usefulness  to  such  state  institutions.  An- 
other report,  recently  to  hand,  in  the  above  connection, 
is  that  of  the  Home  Gardening  Association  of  Cleve- 
land, O.  One  feature  of  the  work  of  this  organization 
is  to  distribute  flower  seeds  at  a nominal  cost  among 
the  children  of  the  public  schools,  a method  which  has 
been  highly  successful,  judging  from  the  experience  of 
two  years.  In  1900  various  seeds  to  the  extent  of  48,- 
868  packages  were  sold,  which  increased  in  1901  to 
721,673  packages.  In  the  work  of  the  society  the  school 
teachers  have  nobly  assisted,  and  so  much  public  inter- 
est has  been  excited  that  the  park  commissioners  free- 
ly lend  a hand  .by  such  planting  schemes  as  will  en- 
courage and  promote  the  growth  of  this  valuable 
youthful  enthusiasm.  Such  results  should  serve  to  ex- 
tend the  study  of  nature  and  home  improvement 
throughout  the  public  schools  of  the  country. 
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WESTIvAKE  PARK,  EOS  ANGELES,  CAL.— BOAT  HOUSE  IN  DISTANCE. 


The  ParRs  of 

Los  Angeles,  California,  has  eleven  parks  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  mentioned.  These  parks  aggre- 
gate 4,000  acres.  Perhaps  the  old  Plaza  is  of  the  most 
romantic  interest.  It  is  one  of  the  historic  links  bind- 
ing the  progressive,  rapidly  advancing  city  of  to-day, 
with  the  Pueblo  days  of  the  Spanish  when  “La  Pueblo 
de  la  Reina  de  Los  Angeles”  slept  in  the  sunshine  that 
warmed  its  heart  and  ripened  its  luscious  fruits.  Then 
Central,  St.  James,  Echo,  Elysian  and  the  two  Boyle 
Height  parks  are  all  interesting;  but  Westlake  and 
Eastlake  are  par  excellence  tbe  parks  of  the  city  of  the 
angels. 

Westlake  park,  on  West  Seventh  street,  is  the  peo- 
ple’s park.  Residents  of  the  city  and  tourists  the  year 
round  crowd  the  park,  specially  on  Sundays,  until  its 
limits  will  have  to  be  extended  in  the  near  future. 
There  are  twenty-five  acres  in  Westlake  park,  lint  fif- 
teen are  covered  by  the  irregularly  shaped  lake.  When 


Eos  Ang'eles. 

donated,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  park  contained  a dry, 
alkali  basin.  To-day itisoneoftheloveliestparklakes 
that  exists.  The  water  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  the 
outlines  of  the  lake  undulate  in  lines  and  curves  of 
grace  and  beauty.  Like  a ntirror,  the  lake  reflects  the 
feathery  ferns,  the  stately  palms  and  thousands  of  ver- 
dant plants  and  brilliant  flowers  that  make  the  margin 
a dream  of  loveliness.  Tliere  are  sailboats  on  the  lake, 
so  that  the  fifteen  acres  given  up  to  water  are  accommo- 
dating to  visitors,  affording  novelty  and  recreation  be- 
yond that  of  terra  firma,  l)esides  yielding  considerable 
revenue  to  the  city. 

A kiosk  where  fresh  milk  and  simple  refreshments 
are  served  to  children,  and  an  acre  with  seats  fronting 
the  band  stand,  where  all  so  disposed  can  seat  them- 
selves to  enjoy  the  music  of  the  band,  are  interesting 
features.  • 

There  are  900  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flower- 


EASTLAKE  PARK,  LOS  ANGELES.— PAMPAS  GRASS  PI/UMES,  BANANA  PLANTS,  EUCALYPTUS  TREES,  ETC. 
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ing  plants.  The  tropical  growth  of  vegetation  in  the 
ideal  climate  of  Los  Angeles  requires  unremitting  care 
to  keep  the  trees,  plants  and  flowers  in  subordination 
to  the  park  requirements.  Every  plant  is  in  its  proper 
place;  every  bit  of  shrubbery  grouped  together  is  pic- 
turesque ; scan  Westlake  park  from  center  to  circum- 
ference and  it  is  like  a picture  well  laid  upon  the  can- 
\as. 

Sunset  park  is  about  twelve  acres  in  dimensions,  and 
is  virtually  an  annex  to  Westlake.  The  two  are  closely 
connected  by  a l)road,  shaded  boulevard. 

Eastlake  park  is  one  of  the  grandest  features  of  the 
city.  It  is  on  the  old  Adobe  road,  containing  fifty-two 
acres,  ten  of  which  are  in  the  beautiful  lake.  It  has  a 
different  history  from  any  other  Los  Angeles  park. 
The  Southern  Pacific  contemplated  erecting  a car  shop 
in  East  Los  Angeles,  in  1889  or  thereabout.  The  city 
agreed  to  donate  the  area  of  ground  that  now  consti- 
tutes the  park,  and  negotiations  had  gone  so  far  that 


theland  was  purchased  by  the  city.  The  railroad  com- 
pany decided  not  to  build  on  the  land,  so  the  city  con- 
verted its  newly  acquired  land  into  a park,  and  the 
improvements  are  said  to  have  cost  $100,000  and  still 
progressing. 

The  immense  conservatory  of  Eastlake  park  contains 
thousands  of  very  rare  plants,  and  serves  the  practical 
purpose  of  supplying  the  other  parks  of  the  city  with 
the  requisite  annual  hedding  plants.  One  general  con- 
servatory where  plants  of  a kind,  in  the  large  numbers 
required  by  parks,  may  be  had  in  the  best  condition  is 
a fine  arrangement.  It  has  been  generally  approved  in 
the  case  of  the  Eastlake  conservatory. 

Los  Angeles  has  more  acreage  devoted  to  parks  than 
any  city  approximating  its  size  in  the  United  States. 
Naturally,  where  the  climate  is  intoxicating  like  a cor- 
dial and  there  is  nO'  winter,  the  people  seek  the  open 
air,  and  of  all  places  the  parks  are  the  most  inviting 
for  recreation.  Mrs.  G.  T.  Drennan. 


Wirthi’s  Merry-Go-Ro\ind. 


An  important  factor  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  children  in  our  parks  is  the 
merry-go-round.  The  idea  of  a ride, 
of  going  faster  than  their  legs  can 
carry  them,  is  always  a fascination  for 
children.  Heretofore  the  merry-go- 
round  has  been  to  ride  in  a seat  or  on 
horseback,  the  motive  power  being  ap- 
plied, bv  hand  or  engine,  near  the  cen- 
ter, and  the  ride  is  taken  at  the  cost  of 
from  a penny  to  a nickel.  So  familiar 
has  this  style  of  a merry-go-round  be- 
come that  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
one  could  be  different.  Imagine  my 
surprise  at  the  meeting  of  the  park  su- 
perintendents in  Hartford  last  summer 
to  find  in  operation  a merry-go-round 
automatic,  and  free  for  any  child  who 
can  find  a place  to  hang  on,  without 
the  least  danger,  and  freely  used.  It 
was  entirely  new  to  the  thirty  or  more  park  superintenrl- 
ents  who  were  present,  and  all  pronounced  it  a success 
and  immediately  named  it  “Wirth’s  merry-go-round,” 
as  the  originator  was  Mr.  Theo.  Wirth,  superintendent 
of  parks,  Hartford,  Conn.  Since  then  three  of  the 
superintendents  have  taken  steps  to  have  it  installed  in 
their  different  parks. 

It  is  not  patented,  costs  but  little  to  construct,  and 
nothing  to  run,  and  gives  lots  of  fun.  This  merry-go- 
round  consists  of  a disk  platform  twelve  feet  in  diam- 
eter, the  outer  edge  used  as  a seat  with  a footboard. 
The  whole  rests  on  ball  bearings,  is  so  constructed  that 
the  least  effort  puts  it  in  motion,  and  so  well  balanced 


that  when  once  started  it  runs  for  a long  time.  The 
children  do  their  own  pushing,  get  on  and  off  as  they 
choose,  and  enjoy  it  hugely,  and  never  yet  has  a child 
been  hurt.  Fifty  or  more  children  can  ride  at  a time. 
It  is  not  infrequent  to  see  people  larger  in  size  and 
older  in  years  apparently  enjoying  it  as  much  as  the 
children. 

I understand  that  Mr.  Pettigrew,  superintendent  of 
parks,  Boston,  has  constructed  one  costing  several 
times  what  Mr.  Wirth’s  cost,  but  hung  from  the  top, 
yet  revolving  on  ball  bearings  and  arranged  for  a can- 
opy so  as  to  give  shade  if  used  in  the  open  in  the 
summer.  G.  A.  Parker. 


WIRTH-S  MERKY-GO  ROUND  IN  A HARTFORD.  CONN  , PARK. 
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The  Lraxirel  Glen  Mausoleum. 


The  Laurel  Glen  mausoleum,  Cuttingsville,  Vt., 
erected  by  John  P.  Bowman,  a wealthy  New  Yorker, 
before  his  death,  is  an  interesting  structure.  It  is  of 
Grecian  design  and  stands  on  a rolling  terrace  over- 
looking the  country  road  and  is  cared  for  perpetually 
bv  a legacy  of  $50,000  left  by  INIr.  Bocvman  for  that 
purpose.  The  ground  dimensions  are  18  by  25  feet,  and 
height  to  apex  of  roof  20  feet.  Decorations  of  Greek 
foliage,  with  a laurel  frieze,  ornament  the  exterior,  and 
the  entrance  is  closed  by  a granite  door  formed  from 
one  slab  weighing  over  three  tons.  In  front  of  this  is 
a summer  door  of  Ijronze,  j^lindly  hung  and  fastened, 
with  a backing  of  brass  wire  netting  to  keep  out  birds 
w ithout  obstructing  tbe  view  of  the  interior. 

The  superstructure  l)egins  with  a vertical  ashler 
course  two  feet  high,  capped  with  a beveled  and 
moulded  w-ater-course  twelve  inches  thick,  h'rom  this 
to  the  frieze  the  w'alls  consist  of  six  courses  of  regular 
a.shler  work  in  lilocks  weighing  from  three  to  six  tons 
each,  and  the  angles  are  decorated  with  a laurel  mould- 
ing. The  friezes  are  divided  into  panels  by  Trigly])hs 
and  band  mould,  each  panel  bearing  a festoon  of  laurel 
in  high  relief. 

The  roof  is  composed  of  eight  slaljs,  one  foot  in 
thickness,  rabbeted  and  grooved  at  the  inclined  joints, 
and  having  a total  weight  of  forty  tons. 

.At  the  entrance  stands  a life-size  statue  in  Italian 
marble  of  Air.  Bowman,  on  the  point  of  entering  the 
tomb.  It  represents  him  with  one  foot  on  the  step, 
holding  a wreath  of  marble  immortelles  and  a large 
key  with  which  to  unlock  the  door  to  the  chamber  of 
death. 


' The  tomb  is  cared  for  by  six  trustees,  one  of  whom 
resides  in  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  Bowman 
family.  A conservatory  is  maintained  solely  for  the 


UAtJREL  GEEN  MAUSOLEUM.  CUTTINGSVILLE.  VT. 

adornment  of  the  mausoleum  and  grounds  surround- 
ing  it. 

The  lawn  and  grounds  are  laid  out  in  rolling  ter- 
races. planted  with  rare  flowers  and  plants,  and  orna- 
mented with  a Grecian  fountain. 

G.  B.  Croff,  New  York  City,  was  the  architect. 


THe  Ice  Storm 

One  of  the  greatest  storms  in  tbe  way  of  destruction 
of  trees  ever  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelpbia  oc- 


trees ON  CHESTNUT  AVE.,  PHILADELPHIA,  AFTER  STO  <M. 


at  Philadelphia. 

curred  on  A\’ashington's  birthday  last.  A rain,  turn- 
ing to  ice  as  it  fell,  so  weighed  down  branches  that 
trees  of  most  all  kinds  suffered,  but  more  especially 
those  of  the  silver  maple,  poplars,  birches,  lindens  and 
the  like.  Huge  limbs  of  six  inches  diameter  snapped 
as  well  as  smaller  ones,  and  in  many  cases  avenues 
were  impassable  for  days  until  the  limbs  could  be  got 
away.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  immense  damage,  we 
present  photographs  of  portions  of  two  avenues.  The 
one  with  lining  of  maples  on  each  side  is  Norwood 
avenue.  Chestnut  Hill ; the  other,  where  the  carriage 
appears,  is  Chestnut  avenue,  at  the  same  place.  Nor- 
wood avenue,  though  lined  with  limbs,  as  shown,  is 
not  damaged  as  badly  as  the  other  avenue,  nor  as  badly 
as  many  other  places  and  properties,  for  the  reason 
tliat  the  trees  were  far  too  tall,  and  if  the  broken  limbs 
are  sawed  off  to  leave  a clean  scar,  and  these  scars 
painted  to  keep  out  moisture,  the  trees  will  be  the 
bushier  and  better  for  their  loss.  These  trees  are  of 
the  silver  maple,  Acer  dasycarpum.  Wherever  similar 
trees  are  they  have  suffered  just  as  these  have.  The 
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•ether  photograph  shows  some  sugar  maples  and  other 
trees  inside  the  fence.  The  scene  is  Imt  one  of  hun- 

> 

dreds  in  the  space  of  a few  squares,  there  I)eing  not  a 
place  large  or  small  with  a fetv  trees  on  it  that  did 
not  suffer  loss  of  some  kind. 

In  orchards,  pear,  apirle,  cherry  and  peach  suffered 
terribly,  peaches  and  cherries  worse  than  the  rest. 

No  questioning  the  great  damage  done,  and  yet  with 
proper  pruning  there  will  not  be  the  loss  so  many  ex- 
pect. Take,  for  example,  the  sugar  maple  where  tlie 
horse  stands.  With  all  its  broken  limbs  sawed  off 
clean,  the  unbroken  ones  sawed  off  to  shapen  it,  it  will 
appear  hardly  the  tvorse  for  the  gale  by  the  time  au- 
tumn arrives.  The  same  ajtplies  to  the  tree  inside  the 
fence,  fronting  the  house.  Evidently  it  was  too  tall, 
its  pruning  having  been  neglected,  and  so  far  as  can 
be  seen  it  will  he  none  the  worse  for  the  loss  of  its  tijis. 
\\dierever  large  scars  are  left  by  the  saw,  they  must  he 
painted,  to  keep  out  moisture,  as  already  suggested. 

Though  the  trees  photographed  happen  to  he  of  such 
kinds  not  permanently  injured,  there  are  hundreds  that 
may  as  well  he  cut  down.  Large  limbs  in  falling  tore 
huge  scars  in  the  main  trunk,  which  cannot  he  excluded 
from  air  without  great  cost,  and  in  the  case  of  many 
choice  trees  and  of  fruit  trees  they  are  prostrate  on  the 
ground. 

Old  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  suffered  greatlv,  as  (piitc 
a few  of  the  trees  that  break  easily  are  there,  and  at 
Ivy  Hill  Cemetery,  where  a feature  is  the  great  num- 

XHe  Acanttitis  in 

( ) X G monumental 
lesigners  the  acanthus 
seems  tO'  be  the  favorite 
plant  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  is  very 
extensively  employed 
in  its  various  forms, 
with  no  consideration 
for  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture to  which  it  is 
applied. 

In  regard  to  the 
adoption  and  origin 
of  the  different 
forms,  which  are 
herewith  illustrated, 
a description  and 
explanation  will  he 

given. 

Fig.  I gives  an  idea  of  the  plant  in  its  natural  state, 
which  grows  wild  in  warm  countries  along  the  shores 
of  rivers,  but  in  more  northern  latitudes  is  found  onl}' 
in  botanical  gardens  and  belongs  to  the  order  of  plants 
known  as  “Acanthaccae.” 

There  are  many  varieties,  but  the  most  common  are 
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her  of  .American  arbor  vitae,  every  one  of  these  trees 
.split  asunder  at  the  ground.  As  a rule,  evergreens  did 
net  suffer  nearly  as  much  as  deciduous  trees,  white 
pines  being  an  exception,  the  branches  on  old  trees 
snapping  as  badly  as  maples. 

Joseph  Meeh.vn. 

Monvamental  Art. 

the  Acanthus  sf'inosiis  and  Acanthus  niullis  or  Brank- 
iirsiuc : both  being  natives  of  Southern  Europe,  were 
selected  Iw  the  ancients  for  their  beautiful  leaves  as  an 
artistic  application  in  architecture. 

If  any  obstacle  resists  its  growth  it  seems  to  strug- 
gle to  overcome  it  and  to  vegetate  with  renewed  vigor. 
So  genius,  when  acted  upon  by  resistance  or  opposi- 
tion, redoubles  its  attempts  to  overthrow  every  impedi- 
ment. 

The  natural  leaf  of  the  Acanthus  spinosus  is  pinna- 
tifid,  with  its  lobes  irregular  and  hidentate,  displaying 
a complex  and  varied  outline  and  is  supposed  to  have 
suggested  to  the  Greeks  the  decorations  of  the  Co- 
rinthian capital,  Fig.  v.,  as  Vitruvius  writes: 

A beautiful  Athenian  maid,  just  reaching  woman- 
hood, died  a few  days  before  the  time  for  her  nuptials. 
She  had  a nurse  who  dearly  loved  her,  and  who  as  a 
simple  mark  of  affection,  after  her  death,  gathered  to- 
gether the  flowers  which  should  have  decked  her  on 
her  wedding  day  ,and  putting  them  with  her  marriage 
veil  in  a little  basket,  placed  it  on  her  grave  and  cov- 
ered the  top  with  a square  tile.  As  it  chanced,  the  bas- 
ket happened  to  he  laid  over  a root  of  an  acanthus 
plant,  which,  in  due  season,  sent  forth  its  leaves. 
These,  flnding  their  way  from  under  the  basket,  grew 
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upward  round  its  sides  until  their  points  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  overhanging  corners  of  the  tile,  where 
they  gracefully  coiled  themselves  into  volutes.  At  this 
juncture  the  accidental  composition,  fraught  with  mucii 
suggestion  to  an  artistic  eye,  happened  lo  be  seen  by 
the  architect,  Callimachus,  of  Athens.  He  was  so 
struck  with  this  natural,  rural  decoration  that  he  at 
once  modeled  some  capitals  in  its  likeness,  arranging 
symmetrical  acanthus  leaves  around  an  inverted  bell, 
which  took  the  place  of  the  basket,  and  introducing 
volutes  at  the  angles  of  an  aliacus,  which  represented 
the  tile  covering.  The  first  of  these  examples  were  in- 
troduced on  columns  which  were  applied  to  the 
Choragic  monument  Lysicrates,  a magnificent  orna- 
ment. still  admired  In-  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  Grecian  scul])tured  acanthus  is  purelv  a conven- 
tional rendering,  displaying  none  of  the  freedom  and 
irregularities  of  the  natural  leaf.  It  follows,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  the  outline  of  the  natural  leaf,  but  departs 
entirely  from  its  structural  composition.  In  its  natural 
leaf  the  veins  of  the  lohes  join  the  center  vein  at  inter- 
vals corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  lobes  and  do  not 
grow  in  any  regularity  on  both  sides,  but  in  the  sculp- 
tured leaf  the  beautiful  modeling  and  regidar  disjwsi- 
tion  of  the  lobes  are  extreme  departures  from  the  nat- 
ural model ; they  are  graduated  from  the  broad  base 
line,  from  which  all  the  veins  start,  curving  grace- 
fully to  the  summit. 

The  divisions  of  the  lobes  are  sharp  pointed,  and  are 
depressed  toward  their  center  lines  forming  angular 
flutings : these  are  continued  in  graceful  curves  from 
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the  points  of  the  divisions,  through  the  surface  of  the 
lobes,  toward  the  base  line  where  they  gradually  lose 
themselves  in  the  hollows  which  mark  the  principal 
veins. 

This  mode  of  modeling  the  surface  of  the  leaf  im- 
])arted  the  greatest  iiossible  efifect  to  it  especially  as  it 
was  to  be  seen  almost  invariably  under  a bright  and 
shadow-casting  sunlight. 

The  lobes  are  divided  by  sunken  eyes,  from  which 
raised  pipings  are  carried  down  towards  the  base  line, 
following,  of  course,  the  curves  of  the  lobe  veins. 

Frankli.v  L.  N.wlor. 


Native  Springs  Flowering  Btilbs 


Our  most  dainty  spring  blossoms  are  seemingly  too 
frail  to  bear  transplanting,  yet  some  of  them  are  really 
as  easily  grown  as  a geranium.  Notable  among  these 
is  the  Spring  Beauty,  Claytonia  Carolimaiia,  common 
in  the  East.  It  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  flowers,  its 
delicate  pink-penned  petals  modestly  announcing  the 
arrival  of  spring.  The  flowers  appear  in  loose  racemes, 
opening  in  bright  sunshine,  and  lasting-  for  some  two 
weeks  or  more.  A closely  allied  speciec,  C.  Virginica, 
often  replaces  or  occurs  with  the  first  named  species. 
To  the  common  observer  it  differs  only  in  that  the' 
leaves  are  narrower. 

Though  primarily  a woodland  plant,  appearing  first 
on  the  sunny  bank  of  some  little  stream,  great  bunches 
oi  it  are  often  seen  bordering  the  fencerows  of  culti- 
vated fields,  as  though  it  meant  to  resist  the  inroads  of 
cultivation  as  long  as  possible.  It  has  been  grown  in 
our  own  yard  successfully  for  some  years,  flowering 
freely  and  increasing  both  from  bulbs  and  seed. 

The  yellow  adder’s-tongue,  Erytltroniinn  Aincri- 
caituin,  is  scarcely  more  fastidious  regarding  location 
or  care.  Like  the  spring  beauty,  it  comes  up  vear  after 
year  in  the  grass,  the  leaves  dying  to  the  ground  ere 
the  lawn  mower  is  called  into  service.  The  richlv  mot- 


tled leaves  are  highly  ornamental,  and  even  though  no 
dowers  appeared,  the  plant  would  be  profitable.  Some 
liretend  to  assert  that  it  does  not  flower  in  cultivation. 
If  }-ou  will  notice,  but  a small  percentage  of  the  wood- 
land plants  produce  two-leaved  or  flowering  stems. 
Likewise  there  are  in  cultivation  many  more  flowerless 
than  flowering  individuals,  yet  on  the  whole  the  ]iro- 
portion  is  quite  as  great  as  in  their  native  haunts.  The 
flowers  are  of  a rieh  yellow  and  resenuble  miniature 
lilies. 

The  beauty  in  both  species  is  that  they  may  occupy 
sjiace  almost  anywhere,  for  they  will  die  to  the  grouml 
early  and  be  entirely  out  of  the  way.  Again,  one  may 
gather  the  roots  even  when  the  plants  are  in  full  flower 
and  rest  assured  that  though  they  soon  disappear  they 
will  arise  phoenix  like,  and  in  springtime  make  glad 
the  vacant  places.  While  the  carmine  pencillings  on 
the  former  and  the  pied  leaves  of  the  latter  have  a 
richer  tinge  when  grown  in  the  shade,  either  may  be 
successful  in  direct  sunshine.  The  bulbs  are  compara- 
tively deep-rooted,  a characteristic  which  may  be  w-isely 
imitated ; they  also  increase  in  depth  of  planting-  as 
they  approach  full  size. 


Bessie  L.  Pi'tx-am. 
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PITTSFIELD  CEMETERY  CHAPEL. 

The  mortuary  cliapel  illustrated  is  a gift  to  the 
Pittsfield  Cemetery  Cori^oration,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
from  the  late  Mrs.  Edwin  Clapp.  The  ground. di- 
mensions are  45  by  25  feet,  and  the  en- 
trance is  through  a porte  cochere  in  a 
square  tower  of  Norman  architecture 
34  feet  high.  The  exterior  is  of  Bar- 
rington bluestone  to  match  the  ceme- 
tery gate,  and  the  interior  is  finished 
in  cypress  with  floors  of  North  Caro- 
lina pine.  Buff  colored  brick  forms 
the  interior  walls  above  the  polished 
cypress  which  is  ceiled  to  a height  of 
three  feet,  and  the  cathedral  glass  win- 
dows are  so  arranged  as  to  give  plenty 
of  light.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
building  is  a colored  glass  window 
depicting  the  incident  in  the  life  of 
Christ  where  Mary  and  Martha  come 
to  the  tomb  and  are  told  by  the  angels : 

“He  is  risen ; He  is  risen.”  At  one 
corner  is  an  ell  containing  a room  for 
the  clergy,  a lavatory,  store-room  and 
^entrance  to  the  basement. 

The  building  is  lighted  by  electricity,  heated 
by  a furnace,  and  has  a seating  capacity  of  from 
75  to  125  people.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
give  a cheerful  tone  to  both  interior  and  exterior, 
and  eliminate  all  suggestion  of  gloom.  The  light 


color  of  the  wood-work,  well  arranged  windows, 
the  decorative  character  of  the  crenellated  tower 
and  red  tile  roof,  all  contribute  to  this  effect,  and 
have  made  the  chapel  popular  with  the  patrons  of 
the  cemetery.  No  charge  is  made  for 
the  use  of  the  building,  and  at  three 
funerals  recently  held  in  one  day,  there 
were  122  people  present. 


GROUND  PLAN. 

The  plans  are  by  Ar- 
chitect George  Harding, 
and  the  work  of  con- 
struction was  done  by 
Clark  & Bagg,  Pittsfield. 
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HarleigH  Cemetery,  Camden,  N.  J. 


The  accompanying  views  show  scenes  in  Har- 
leigh  Cemetery,  Camden,  N.  J.,  which  appear  in  an 
attractive  illustrated  book  issued  by  the  association 
under  the  title  “Views  and  Regulations  of  Harleigh 
Cemetery.”  Harleigh  is  conducted  entirely  on  the 
landscape  lawn  plan,  and  has  in  force  all  modern 
methods  of  cemetery  management.  A portion  of 
the  price  of  each  lot  is  set  aside  by  the  trustees  for 
the  permanent  fund,  the  income  from  which  is  used 
to  keep  the  lots  properly  seeded  and  mowed,  and  for 
the  general  improvement  and  beautifying  of  the 
grounds.  This  fund,  however,  does  not  provide  for 
the  special  care  of  flowers,  or  the  cleaning  or  reset- 
ting of  headstones  or  monuments. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  rules  of  the  asso- 
ciation ; 

Foundations  for  all  monuments,  headstones  and 
vaults,  and  all  underground  vaults,  shall  be  built  by 
the  association  at  the  expense  of  the  lot  owner.  Fif- 
teen days’  notice  must  be  given  for  the  building  of 
the  foundations.  The  cost  of  the  same  must  be 
paid  in  advance,  but  no  foundations  shall  be  put  in 
or  markers  set  between  the  15th  of  November  and 
the  15th  of  March  of  each  year.  Contractors  must 
not  carve  their  names  or  place  any  detrimental 
obstacle  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  monuments.  Every 
foundation  ordered  must  be  the  size  of  the  base  of 
the  monument. 


Material  for  stone  work  will  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  cemetery  longer  than  shall  be  strictly 
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necessary,  and  refuse  or  unused  material  must  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  work  is  completed.  In  case 
of  neglect,  such  removal  will  be  made  by  the  asso- 
ciation at  the  expense  of  the  lot  owner  and  contrac- 
tor, who  shall  be  severally  responsible  for  any  dam- 
age or  neglect.  No  material  of  any  kind  will  be  re- 
ceived on  Saturday.  The  trustees  earnestly  request 
lot  owners  and  designers  not  to  duplicate  any  mon- 
uments or  vaults  in  Harleigh. 


MAUSOLEUM  OP  HENRY  D.  MOORE,  HARLEIGH  CEMETERY. 
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Two  Pennsy^lvania  Monviments. 


An  interesting-  inoriinnent,  dedicated  in  the  Xational 
Cemetery  at  (iettysbiirg-  in  Septeml^er,  is  the  memorial 
erected  to  Miss  Jennie  Wade,  the  only  woman  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Getty  shnrg.  It  was  erected  by  the  W'oman's 
Relief  Corps  of  Iowa,  one  of  whose  most  active  mem- 
bers was  a sister  of  the  deceased.  The  Wade  home,  a 
modest  brick  house  in  the  villag'e  of  Gettvsl)nrg-,  was 
riddled  with  bullets  during  the  terrible  battle.  .\!i.-^s 
Wade  was  instantly  killed  while  in  the  act  of  making- 
bread  for  the  Union  soldiers.  The  monument  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  pedestal  is  of 


1 o commemorate  the  ])atriotism  and  ])romptitude 
(jf  the  Ringgold  Light  Aitillery  of  Reading,  Pa.,  the 
monument  illustrated  on  this  page  was  dedicated  in 
City  Park,  Reading-,  during-  the  past  summer.  The 
King-gold  Artillery  reported  for  duty  at  Harrisburg, 
April  i6,  i86i, arriving  there  in  advance  of  th'e  other 
I’enusylvania  troops,  and  with  companies  from  Lewis- 
town,  Pottsville  and  .-Mlentown,  were  the  first  defenders 
to  enter  Washington,  D.  C.,  two  days  later  than  the 
above  date.  The  granite  steps  approaching  the  monu- 
ment are  twelve  feet  in  width.  The  monument  is  8 fr. 


MONUMENT  TO  JENNIE  -WADE.  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

Barre  granite  and  the  statue  of  Italian  marble.  The 
figureholdsacupinonehand ; from  the  left  arm  hang- 
two  army  canteens.  Inscriptions  on  the  die  read  as 
follows:  Jennie  Wade,  Killed  July  3,  1863,  while  mak- 
ing bread  for  Lhiion  soldiers.”  “Erected  bv  the 
Woman’s  Relief  Corps  of  Iowa.  A.  D.  1901.”  The 
Wade  family  motto : “Whatsoever  God  Mhlleth  Must 
Be,  Though  a Nation  Mourns.” 


SOUDIERS’  MONUMENT,  CITY  PARK,  READING,  PA. 

6 in.  by  5 ft.  6 in.  at  base,  and  18  ft.  high,  including 
the  7 ft.  6 in.  statue  of  gunner,  who  stands  with  ramrod 
in  hand,  his  right  foot  resting  upon  dismounted  can- 
non. Bronze  inscription  tablets  on  front  and  back  of 
die  give  the  company’s  enviable  record  and  a complete 
roster  of  103  men.  The  monument  is  of  Barre  granite, 
designed  and  executed  by  P.  F.  Eisenbrown  Sons  & 
Co.  of  Reading. 
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POPPIES  IN  DECORATIVE  ART. 

The  poppy  in  relief  is  one  of  the  earliest  exam- 
ples of  the  use  of  nature  in  decorative  art.  It  has 
been  prized  in  its  symbolical  adaption  to  sculpture 
and  carving  since  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  of  the  famous 
Italian  Renaissance  school,  made  use  of  it  in 
designing  the  gates  of  the  baptistry  in  Florence. 
His  poppies  in  bronze  formed  the  chief  feature  of 
the  flower  groups  bordering  the  celebrated  door- 
ways, and  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  even  the 
competing  sculptors. 


POPPIES,  THE  SYMBOL  OF  SLEEP. 

Poppies  are  the  symbol  of  sleep,  and  are  valued 
in  monumental  and  ecclesiastical  art  both  for  this 
reason,  and  for  their  adaptability  to  a great  variet}^ 
of  ornamental  treatment.  As  the  symbol  of  sleep 
they  have  a double  significance.  Some  varieties 
yield  opium,  and  have  other  peculiar  narcotic 
properties,  while  their  drooping  buds  and  dreamy 
foliage,  are  admirably  suggestive  of  restful  sleep. 
The  Latin  name  of  the  common  variety,  found  in 
abundance  in  California  and  the  South,  is  Papaver 
somniferum — sleep-producing  poppy.  In  a boldly 
carved  border  or  frieze  they  form  a pleasing  acce.s- 
sory  to  any  subject  pertaining  to  sleep. 


PLANTING  PLAN  FOR  CEMETERY  PLOT. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  A.  P.  Hors- 
man,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  concerning  im- 
provements for  a cemetery  plot  twenty-four  feet 
square,  on  the  side  of  a hill,  the  following  plan  is 
suggested : The  planting  material  selected  is  hardy 
as  far  north  as  Lake  Athabasca,  except  the  Berberis 
and  Spiriea  Van  Houttei.  ‘ I am  not  sure  if  these 
are  hardy  at  Calgary,  but  perhaps  some  other 
shrubbery  will  do  equally  as  well.  If  elm  does  not 
attain  large  dimensions,  I should  plant  a canoe 
birch  and  have  one  moved  to  the  place  designated 
at  least  one  foot  in  diameter  or  more.  This  should 
be  as  fine  a tree  as  can  be  found.  The  wild  flowers 
in  front  of  it,  the  weeping  juniper  and  the  Kalmias 
will  not  alone  form  a pretty  foot  cover  for  the 
monument,  but  also  add  a picturesque  effect  to  the 
foreground  of  the  shrubbery.  The  grave  might  be 
covered  with  violets  or  creeping  vines,  and  should 
be  leveled  with  the  ground.  I have  used  Iceland 
poppies  as  a foreground  to  the  low  juniper,  and 
these  may  be  extended  over  part  of  the  grave.  If 
the  weeping  ash  should  not  be  hardy,  any  other 
weeping  or  low-growing  tree  will  do.  One  large 
tree  on  the  plat  is  all  there  is  room  for,  and  the 
planting  of  any  more  would  result  in  overcrowding. 

The  planting  plan  in  detail,  as  shown  by  the  ac- 


companying diagram,  is  as  follows;  l,  Elm  or 
Birch;  2,  Amelanchier  alnifolia;  3,  Betula  humilis; 
4,  wild  native  flowers;  5,  monument;  6,  Kalmia 
glauca;  7.  Spiraea  opulifolia,  or  Rubus  nutkanus; 
8,  Juniperus  com.  var.  procumbens ; 9,  Spiraea  Tor- 
reyi;  10,  Spiraea  Van  Houttei;  ii,  Juniperus  com. 
var.  alpina ; 12,  weeping  ash,  or  any  other  weeping 
tree  of  medium  growth;  13,  Berberis.  James  Jensen. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY, 

AMONG  THE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

A detailed  account  of  the  work  of  certain  persons 
actively  interested  in  civic  improvement  would  fill 
a volume.  That  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Loring  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  is  so  inspiring  that  it  must  prove 
helpful  to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  similar 
lines  of  effort. 

Mr.  Loring  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  giving 
practical  talks  on  improvement  topics,  enriching 
them  by  carefully-chosen  stereopticon  views  that 
aptly  illustrate  the  points  he  wishes  to  emphasize. 
He  goes  all  over  his  state  in  prosecuting  this  ex- 
tremely attractive  missionary  work,  wherever  his 
services  are  asked,  without  money  or  price,  and  is 
doing  more  to  build  up  and  firmly  establish  an 
effective  system  of  public  improvement  than  the 
entire  population  of  most  states. 

This  is  a beautiful,  free  gift  to  mankind  from  a 
charming  character  and  nothing  that  comes  to  mind 
so  fitly  applies  to  Mr.  Loring  and  his  grand  endeav- 
ors as  Whittier’s  delightful  tribute : 

“Who  sows  a field  or  trains  a flower 
Or  plants  a tree  is  more  than  all. 

For  he  who  blesses  most  is  blessed ; 

And  God  and  man  may  own  his  worth 
Who  toils  to  leave,  as  his  bequest. 

An  added  beauty  to  the  earth.” 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  person  in  this  country  is 
doing  more  in  that  direction  than  the  subject  of 
these  remarks. 

One  gets  ideas  from  the  reports  made  at  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  improvement  associations  that 
have  been  held  throughout  the  country  during  the 
past  ninety  days.  The  publication  of  annual  reports 
is  coming  to  be  a feature  among  some  of  the  leading 
societies  and  is  an  excellent  plan,  for  a record  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  an  organization  is 
not  only  an  incentive  to  others,  but  also  to  further 
efforts  by  those  who  have  done  the  work. 

sk  * 

The  city  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  has  recently 
issued  and  distributed  a circular  outlining  its  ob- 
jects and  a partial  list  of  its  achievements  since  its 
organization  in  1890.  Through  this  channel  we 
learn  that  it  has  equipped  and  presented  a public 
bath  house  at  a cost  of  $1,600;  has  prepared  leaflets 
containing  valuable  information  relating  to  local 
history  and  antiquities,  and  a directory  of  local  ob- 
jects and  places  of  interest,  historical  and  other- 
wise ; has  placed  suitable  tablets  to  mark  and  com- 
memorate historic  spots  and  events;  has  estab- 


lished and  for  six  years  maintained  ornamental 
planting  on  Brown  square  and  done  other  planting 
of  a permanent  character;  has  “removed  disfiguring 
advertisements  from  Goodwin’s  boulder,”  (that 
sounds  especially  satisfactory)  ; has  contributed  to 
the  fund  for  a soldiers’  and  sailors’  monument;  has 
presented  some  forty  pictures  to  the  public  schools ; 
and  has  given  numerous  free  lectures  on  civic  em- 
bellishment and  improvement.  Its  list  of  proposed 


PAEONIES  AND  “SMOKE”  PLUMES-INTER lOR  DECORATION. 

work  for  the  present  year  is  equally  impressive.  The 
officers  of  this  vigorous  association  are  Robert  G. 
Dodge,  president;  John  J.  Currier,  vice-president; 
Geo.  P.  Tilton,  secretary;  Henry  B.  Little,  treas- 
urer. 

The  Andover  (Mass.)  Village  Improvement  So- 
ciety held  its  annual  meeting  in  February  and  the 
new  officers  elected  are : President,  Mr.  Geo.  T. 
Eaton;  vice-presidents,  Rev.  F.  A.  Wilson,  Wm.  G. 
Goldsmith  and  Mrs.  Ida  M.  McCurdy;  secretary, 
Miss  Emma  J.  Lincoln;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Frances  W. 
Abbott. 

The  treasurer’s  report  reveals  a prosperous  finan- 
cial condition  with  cash  on  hand,  after  paying  ex- 
penses amounting  to  $287.07,  of  $152.48.  The  money 
is  shown  to  have  been  derived  from  life  and  annual 
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membership  fees,  individual  contributions  of  from 
eighty-two  cents  (the  amount  of  a receipted  bill  for 
work  done  and  donated)  to  $ioo,  (the  latter  sum 
having  been  given  as  a memorial),  and  the  “pro- 
ceeds of  a little  rummage  sale.”  All  of  this  is  sug- 
gestive of  ways  and  means  and  should  serve  as  a 
pointer  to  other  societies. 

Good  work  has  been  done  by  this  organization  in 
the  way  of  destroying  nests  of  the  tent  caterpillar ; 
a small  park  has  been  established  on  boulder-cov- 
ered, waste  land,  which  will  soon  be  in  shape  to 
turn  over  to  the  Park  Commissioners;  other  plots 
have  been  redeemed  by  planting  and  the  grounds 
of  public  buildings  similarly  ornamented;  seats 
have  been  placed  around  the  trunk  of  the  “Centen- 
nial tree”  and  elsewhere,  and  we  note  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  sheathe  some  of  these  with  zinc 
as  a protection  against  pocket  knives  in  the  hands 
of  vandals;  and  much  more  practical  improvement. 

H:  * * 

The  Stoneham  (Mass.)  Town  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation was  founded  five  years  ago  and  gives  an  an- 
nual banquet  and  reception  to  which  this  year,  more 
than  a hundred  were  bidden.  Its  new  officers  are 
Prof.  E.  L.  Patch,  president;  Winthrop  C.  Whitch- 
er,  Chas.  E.  Stevens  and  A.  S.  Hovey,  vice-presi- 
dents; Sidney  A.  Hill,  treasurer,  and  Geo.  W.  Cro- 
mack,  secretary. 

Hi  5?^ 

The  Village  Improvement  Association  of  Tyngs- 
boro  (Mass.)  recently  gave  a fair  which  seems  to 
have  been  a distinct  success  in  every  sense.  The 
various  tables  were  gratifyingly  patronized.  “Me 
and  Otis,”  a four-act  comedy  given  in  the  evening 
by  local  talent,  was  pronounced  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able as  was  also  the  supper  served  from  6 to  8 p.  m. 
in  a lower  room  of  the  town  hall  where  the  fair  was 
held.  The  list  of  tables  indicates  the  scope  of  the 
undertaking.  They  were,  fancy  work,  donation, 
crystal  and  china,  ice  cream,  candy,  household,  and 
bowl  tables. 

* ♦ 

Among  the  members  prominent  in  this  successful 
scheme  for  raising  funds  were  Mrs.  Kable,  Misses 
Ina  and  Abbie  Butterfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Law- 
rence, Mesdames  Enlo  and  G.  O.  Perham,  Mrs.  Mel- 
vin Horton,  Mrs.  Wm.  Brown,  Mrs.  James  Dan- 
forth.  Miss  Grace  Washburn  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Hadley. 

* * * 

The  Faneuil  Improvement  Association  of  Brigh- 
ton, Mass.,  Mr.  James  H.  Knowles,  president,  and 
Mr.  John  W.  Harvey,  secretary,  is  shown  by  its 
annual  report  to  have  been  active  during  the  past 
year.  It  has  various  accomplished  work  to  its  credit 
such  as  working  up  interest  in  favor  of  widening  its 
principal  street;  furnishing  a room  and  supplying 


an  extra  teacher  in  one  of  its  public  schools;  work- 
ing to  secure  appropriations  for  opening  and  improv- 
ing two  new  streets ; and  has  taken  a decided  stand 
on  the  questions  of  preserving  trees  and  refusing 
to  grant  liquor  licenses  in  certain  locations. 

H*  H'  ¥ 

The  Woman’s  Club  of  Athol,  Mass.,  is  said  to 
have  become  a recognized  power  for  good  and  its 
Social  Service  department  is  seriously  considering 
the  question  of  utilizing  this  power  by  taking  up 
lines  of  practical  work  that  shall  benefit  the  popu- 
lation in  general.  Tliese  inclnde  such  features  as 


AN  EXTERIOR  DECOR ATION. -ASPECT  OF  EULALIA  GRA- 
CILLIMA  IN  EARLY  FALL. 

a handsome  and  commodious  library  in  “some  de- 
sirable and  conspicuous  location,”  and  a “plain  but 
substantial  fountain”  in  a designated  situation 
where  it  would  be  “a  boon  to  human  beings,  horses 
and  dogs.” 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  formation  of  a park 
at  the  site  mentioned  for  the  fountain  would  be 
desirable.  The  decoration  of  public  school  grounds 
is  spoken  of  as  a suitable  subject  for  their  consider- 
ation as  well  as  the  redemption  of  certain  ground 
bordering  on  railway  rights  of  way  and  other  un- 
sightly spots  about  the  town.  Many  more  good 
points  are  made  by  Miss  Hattie  M.  French  in  a 
paper  read  recently  before  the  club.  p.  c.  s. 
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Garden  Plants  — Their 

Carpinus  '‘liornbeani"  ha»s  12.  species  Hlistriljutc-d 
over  the  northern  hemisphere.  On  this  continent  C. 
caroliniana  extends  to  the  valley  of  the  Trinity  in 


Courtesy  Ell  wander  Barry. 

QUERCUS  PEDUN’CULATA.  VAR.  CONCORDIA. 

GOLDEN  BRITISH  OAK. 

Texas,  while  in  Asia  there  are  several  species  in  China 
and  Japan.  C.  Betulus,  the  common  European  spe- 
cies, has  a number  of  varieties  in  cultivation,  some 
pyramidal,  some  pendulous,  and  others  with  variously 
cut  and  variegated  foliage.  The  hornbeam  retains 
its  dead  leaves  in  winter,  and  as  it  grows  rapidly  it  is 
oftener  used  as  a hedge  plant,  or  as  a sheltering  nurse 
])lant.  hut  it  has  a sombre  appearance. 

Qucrciis  “Oak’’  has  300 
species  in  Europe  and  North 
Africa,  in  temperate  Asia 
and  its  subtropical  moun- 
tains, and  in  North  America 
extending  southward  along 
the  Andean  ranges  of  Cen- 
tral America  to  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  or  per- 
haps Brazil,  for  I remember 
a few  remarkable  species 
figured  in  the  superb  “Flora 
of  Brazil,”  by  Martins.  They 
are  among  the  nolilest  and 
most  useful  trees  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The 
common  European  oak,  O. 
pedunculata,  is  famous  for 
the  great  number  of  varie- 
ties which  have  been  select- 
ed for  ornamental  culture. 

In  the  Ottawa  (Out.)  Ar- 
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lioretum  about  14  of  these  are  so  far  reckoned 
hardy  out  of  the  40  tested.  Of  O.  sessililiora  6 
vaiieties  are  reported  hardy.  Besides  these,  24  other 
species  and  varieties  are  regarded  as  ])romising.  chieflv 
the  hardier  North  American  kinds,  together  with  the 
lajianese  O.  dentata, known  as  J)aimio,and  a iMexi- 
can  one  called  O.  cordata.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  many 
are  reported  tender,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
uhen  it  is  remembered  from  what  a wide  range  of  ter- 
ritory the  American  and  old  world  oaks  are  olitained. 
It  makes  a considerable  difference  whether  a particular 
]ilant  is  obtained  from  the  northern  or  southern  limit 
of  its  range,  or  whether  acorns  he  gathered  at  a high 
or  low  elevation.  If  care  were  taken  in  these  respects, 
it  would  seem  that  species  such  as  stellata  and  palustris 
should  not  he  reported  tender  at  northern  points,  while 
such  as  cordata  appear  hardy  ; but  these  contradictions 
do  occur  among  plants  every  now  and  again,  and  they 
are  both  curious  and  encouraging  to  investigators  of 
distribution. 

Dr.  Robinson,  of  the  Gray  Herbarium,  in  a letter  re- 
cently received,  informs  mie  that  he  is  disposed  to  ac- 
cept Sargent’s  estimate  of  50  species  and  8 or  9 hybrids 
of  oaks  for  tbe  .American  territory  north  of  Mexico  as 
a good  one.  Then  he  remarks  that  “most  varieties  are 
of  the  nature  of  intermediates  between  the  all  too 
nearly  related  species,  and  are  usually  with  excellent 
reason  regarded  as  intergrades  of  hybrid  origin”  ; and 
further,  “that  the  excessive  subdivision  of  species  in 
such  groups  is  an  evil.” 

Some  botanists  divide  oaks  into  6 sections,  and  if 
these  were  given  in  anything  like  uniform  names  and 
clear  characters  they  might  lie  very  useful,  hut  it  seems 
to  most  gardeners  that  many  scientific  men  obscure 
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al)OUt  all  they  discover  under  a cloud  of  contradictory 
and  confusing  verbosity.  For  my  part,  the  more  I see 
of  oaks  the  less  I seem  to  know  them.  I have  often 
gathered  from  20  to  50  specimens  of  two  supposedly 
distinct  species  from  the  woods  and  have  generally 
found  them  run  into  one  another  in  foliage,  and  often, 
too,  in  their  acorns. 

There  is  (Rudkini)  a supposed  cross  between  Phel- 
los  and  nigra,  which  has  been  mistaken  before  now 
for  a form  of  imbricaria.  Then  there  are  imbricaria-[- 
nigra.  imbricaria+palustris,  imbricaria+rubra,  and 
Phellos+rubra.  These  entire  leaved  oaks  and  their  in- 
termediates are  most  interesting.  Often  an  oak  tree 
will  have  at  least  three  types  of  foliage.  Some  species 
ripen  their  acorns  within  the  year,  others  require  two 
years.  The  acorns  of  some  protrude  their  roots  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  ground,  or  even  before  they  fall 
in  moist  seasons,  but  in  dry  ones  lie  until  spring. 
Autumnal  vegetation  is  habitual  with  several;  for  in- 
stance, with  imbricaria  in  the  black  and  stellata  in  the 
white  oak  sections.  The  latter  species  reaches  down 
to  central  Texas,  and  I would  like  someone  to  tell  me 
if  its  acorns  vegetate  during  the  driest  of  their  au- 
tumns, and  if  not,  whether  they  will  keep  till  spring. 

James  MacPherson. 


SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

— This  is  the  time  to  graft  many  things.  The  berry- 
bearing hollies  on  seedlings,  Catalpa  Bungei  on  speci- 
osa  stocks,  flowering  apples  and  cherries  and  other 
kinds  which  will  suggest  themselves. 

— California  privet,  whether  in  hedge  shape  or  as 
specimens,  should  be  cut  back  now  if  they  require  it. 
It  matters  not  how  closely  they  are  pruned,  they  shoot 
out  green  and  fresh  in  due  time. 

— Wistarias  when  set  to  cover  old  trees  and  like 
objects  need  but  to  be  tied  at  the  start.  As  soon  as 
their  growing  shoots  reach  a limb  they  wind  around 
it,  embracing  it  tightly,  after  which  it  ascends  without 
further  tying.  Clematis  do  the  same  on  trellises,  catch- 
ing hold  by  a twist  of  their  leaf  stalks. 

— The  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  flowers  sat- 
isfactorily when  closely  pruned  at  this  time,  the  flowers 
being  then  large  and  fine.  Transplant  and  prune  a few 
very  late  in  spring  to  have  a late  crop  of  flowers. 

— The  Colorado  Silver  Fir  is  a hardv  everg-reen  of 
grand  character,  and  is  a welcome  addition  to  our  too 
small  list  of  available  species.  The  smooth,  yellow- 
ish brown  tint  of  the  young  wood  is  quite  an  at- 
traction. 

— Magnolias  are  not  the  easy  trees  to  transplant 
some  trees  are.  In  very  many  cases  the  best  plan  of 
all  is  to  cut  them  down  to  the  ground.  Nurservmen 
often  do  this,  cutting  down  whole  rows  when  trans- 
planting them.  Then  every  one  grows.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  tulip  tree. 

— Yuccas  are  propagated  from  pieces  of  roof  cut  off 


at  this  time  and  set  carefully  an  inch  or  two  under 
ground.  The  roots  may  be  cut  into  lengths,  much  as 
greenhouse  men  propagate  dracaenas.  The  following 
sorts  are  hardy  here : Filamentosa  and  varieties,  an- 
gustifolia,  gloriosa  and  varieties.  The  aloifolia  will  not 
live  out. 

— To  have  a beautiful  summer  and  autumn  vine  set 
out  Vitis  heterophylla  variegata.  Its  variegated  leaves, 
carmine  leaf  stalks — at  times — and  beautiful  fall  ber- 
ries, place  it  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

— Heaths  like  a sandy,  open  soil,  not  doing  at  all  well 
in  that  of  a heavy  nature.  In  Pennsylvania  gardens 
the  following  sorts  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  there  may 
be  others  if  tried ; Erica  capitata,  stricta,  cornea  and 
Calluna  vulgaris.  These  plants  can  be  increased  by- 
cuttings  in  summer  in  a greenhouse. 

— Plant  Retinispora  pisifera  aurea.  Its  free  growth 
gives  it  an  entirely  different  character  from  plumosa 
aurea,  which  is  the  compact  grower  so  generally  seen. 
There  is  a place  for  both.  These  evergreens  root  read- 
ily- in  a greenhouse,  if  cuttings  are  made  in  early 
winter. 

— -As  soon  as  the  golden  bell  has  flowered  cut  it  back 
pretty  well  that  a lot  of  young  shoots  for  flowering 
next  year  may  result.  The  suspensa  should  be  groyvn 
as  well  as  the  old  viridissima. 

— Shrubs  required  for  layering  purposes  should  l)e 
cut  back  closely,  to  induce  shoots  from  near  the 
ground,  convenient  for  layering.  This  is  the  time  to 
cut  them  down. 

— StyraxObassiaisagrand  tree,  having  large, hand- 
some leaves  and  racemes  of  large  white  flowers.  The 
tree  has  to  be  of  some  size  before  it  flowers,  but  then 
the  seeds  grow  freely,  so  that  it  should  not  continue 
scarce  a great  while  longer,  as  there  are  flowering  trees 
in  gardens  about  Philadelphia,  and  probably  elsewhere. 

— The  pruning  of  evergreen  hedges,  when  out  of 
shape,  may  he  performed  now.  Do  not  cut  any 
Ijranches  below  the  green  foliage.  Evergreens  do  not 
break  well,  and  some  not  at  all,  if  cut  below  the  living 
foliage. 

— The  Aralia  spinosa  is  “not  much  for  looks”  in  the 
winter  season,  but  when  in  leaf  in  summer,  and  es- 
pecially when  in  bower,  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
small  trees. 

— Cedrela  sinensis,  though  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  in  which  the  Ailanthus  is  found,  and  resembling 
that  tree  greatly,  is  free  from  the  objection  which  the 
latter  meets  with  on  account  of  the  offensive  odor  of 
the  male  flowers.  It  will  be  in  great  demand  when  its 
merits  are  better  known.  It  propagates  from  seeds 
and  from  pieces  of  root. 

— Gelsemium  semperydrens, though  livingout doors 
in  Philadelphia  in  yvinter,  is  not  entirely  hardv.  It  is 
lovely  when  in  pots,  in  a cool  greenhouse,  blooming 
splendidly  about  Easter  time.  It  is  the  Carolina  jas- 
mine of  the  South.  Joseph  Meepian. 
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The  parks  maintenance  bill  for  the  support  of  the  parks  of 
Essex  County,  N.  J.,  which  has  recently  caused  political 
controversy  in  the  state,  has  been  passed  by  the  Legislature. 
The  bill  provides  for  a mandatory  appropriation  of  $157,500, 
and  contains  a clause  providing  that  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  park  appropriation  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  free- 
holders or  the  park  commissioners  is  to  be  decided  by  a pop- 
ular vote  at  the  election  next  fall.  In  the  meantime  another 
bill  is  to  be  introduced  authorizing  the  Board  of  Freeholders 
to  appropriate  $100,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parks  this 
year. 

* * * 

FROM  THE'  PARK  REPORTS. 

The  Park  Commission  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  has  presented  a 
report  for  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  showing  ex- 
penditures for  1900  and  1901,  of  $12,660.71  exclusive  of  special 
levies.  The  amounts  expended  from  May  16,  1900,  to  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1902,  for  the  different  parks,  are  as  follows : Gage 
Park,  $4,204.51;  City  Park,  $3,146.71;  Holliday  Park,  $645.99; 
Huntoon  Park,  $593.41 ; Chesney  Park,  $361 ; Potwin  Park. 
$112.25;  Central  Park,  $39.96.  The  largest  owrk  of  improve- 
ment has  been  in  Gage  Park,  an  80-acre  tract  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city.  A green-house  25  by  50  feet,  with  a fount- 
ain, has  been  built  here,  and  a nursery  of  four  acres  has 
been  laid  out  to  supply  the  city  parks.  Over  1,000  collected 
trees  and  shrubs  were  planted  in  this  park,  much  of  which 
suffered  from  the  unprecedented  heat  and  drought  of  last 
summer.  The  general  loss  in  the  planting  in  all  the  parks 
amounted  to  about  50  per  cent,  and  the  transplanting  of 
many  trees  to  conform  to  the  general  plans  of  improvement, 
was  not  as  successful  as  usual.  The  board  emphasizes  the 
inadequacy  of  the  maintenance  allowance  of  $5,000  a year, 
and  recommends  to  the  City  Council  a bond  issue  of  $45,000. 

The  annual  report  of  the  commissioners  of  Mill  Creek- 
Park,  Youngstown,  O.,  gives  the  total  cost  of  the  park  to 
January  i,  1902,  to  be  $313,767.74,  including  the  following 
items:  Land,  457  acres,  $60,223.84;  improvement  and  main- 
tenance. $191,078.54;  interest,  $59,749.84.  The  present  park 
debt  is  $163,000,  bearing  interest  at  5 per  cent.  The  receipts 
for  the  past  year  amounted  to  $23,869.47,  including  a balance 
of  $5,914.87  on  hand  January  i,  1901,  and  the  expenditures 
for  improvements  and  maintenance  were  $11,985.27.  A new 
water  drive  has  been  built  along  Mill  Creek,  and  the  banks 
are  to  be  planted  with  shrubs  and  trees.  Two  and  a half 
acres  of  additional  land  have  been  purchased  and  ten  new 
rowboats  added  to  the  fleet  of  Lake  Cohasset.  The  net 
profit  from  the  lake  amounted  to  $2,715.52. 

The  report  of  the  engineer  of  parks,  Toledo,  Ohio,  tells  of 
an  active  year  of  boulevard  and  park  construction  and  im- 
provement work.  In  the  East  Side  parks  $18,600  has  been 
expended  on  improvements,  and  $67,077.72  on  the  boule- 
vard. A new  pavilion  has  been  built  in  Navarre  Park,  and 
a new  section  opened  up  and  graded.  Collins  Park,  a new 
tract,  has  been  cleared,  graded,  and  excavations  for  a lake 
made.  Engineer  T.  R.  Wickenden  speaks  as  follows  con- 
cerning some  oiled  road  construction  which  was  tried  last 
year:  “The  oiled  road  experiment  of  last  year  proved  a 
failure  and  has  been  abandoned.  It  is  possible  that  an  oil 
with  an  asphaltic  base  might  prove  more  successful,  but  the 
oil  available  in  this  region  failed  to  protect  the  clay  against 
the  action  of  the  water,  although  great  care  had  been  taken 
both  in  applying  the  oil  and  the  rolling  of  the  surface.” 


1 he  Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
its  niiith  annual  report  states  that  the  total  appropriations 
and  the  original  loan  on  the  Metropolitan  Park  Act  now 
amount  to  $10,000,000,  and  that  practically  all  of  the  land 
provided  for  has  been  acquired,  and  the  construction  work 
on  one-half  of  it  has  been  fully  completed.  The  district 
comprises  Boston  and  38  neighboring  cities  and  towns  within 
a radius  of  13  miles  of  the  State  House.  Under  the  various 
acts  have  been  acquired  the  woods  reservations,  Blue  Hills, 
Middlesex  Fells,  Stony  Brook,  Beaver  Brook,  the  banks  of 
the  Charles,  Mystic  and  Neponset  rivers,  and  seashore  at 
Revere  Beach,  King’s  Beach,  Lynn,  Winthrop  and  Quincy. 
The  appropriations  for  1901  were  for  the  settlement  of  out- 
standing claims,  and  no  new  acquirements  of  any  importance 
have  been  made. 

The  Park  Board  of  Bangor,  Me.,  reports  an  expenditure 
of  $4,470.58  for  the  year  ending  February  28,  1902.  The 
largest  outlay  for  improvements  was  in  Chapin  Park,  where 
the  pond  walls  were  rebuilt,  a fountain  moved,  and  trees  and 
shrubbery  planted.  The  Board  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  more  than  18  per  cent  of  the  entire  appropriation  was 
devoted  to  the  care  of  the  trees,  which  it  attributes  to  the 
large  number  of  trees  injured  by  wires  of  the  city  and  vari- 
ous companies. 

The  recent  annual  report  of  the  Quincy  Boulevard  and 
Park  .'Association,  Quincy,  111.,  shows  a successful  year’s 
work  in  the  parks  of  that  city.  The  treasurer  reports  the  ex- 
penditure of  $5,697.20,  including  $3,016.28  for  labor,  and 
$^33-32  for  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  seeds.  The  report  of 
President  E.  J.  Parker  contained  many  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  the  parks  during  the  coming  season,  and 
gave  the  following  statement  of  the  planting  done  by  the 
association:  Washington  square,  97  trees;  Franklin,  25; 

Madison,  251;  Riverview,  178;  Primrose,  1,487;  South,  2,917; 
Indian  Mounds,  7i964.  Total  number  of  trees,  13,019.  Total 
shrubbery  and  vines,  18,981.  Total  number  of  pieces  planted, 
32,000.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  present 
year:  President,  E.  J.  Parker;  vice-president,  R.  W.  Gard- 
ner; treasurer,  E.  A.  Clarke;  secretary,  Homer  D.  Dines. 

The  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  a handsome  example  of 
printer’s  and  engraver’s  arts,  and  shows  many  beautiful 
views  in  the  parks  of  that  city.  The  work  of  the  year  was 
confined  chiefly  to  maintenance,  and  the  following  statistics 
of  the  year’s  work  are  taken  from  the  report : Receipts  for 
the  year,  $203,921.23;  expenditures,  $205,812.40,  making  an 
overdraft  of  $1,891.17.  The  chief  items  in  the  expense  ac- 
count were  as  follows:  Land  purchases,  $5,480;  maintenance 
of  parks  and  parkways,  $43,829.13;  improvement  of  parks 
and  parkways,  $1,172.92;  tree  planting  on  streets  and  care, 
$6,696.81;  trees  and  shrubbery,  care  of  nursery,  etc.,  $942.30; 
salaries,  $5,500;  interest  on  bonds,  $32,535;  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness, $61,455.64.  There  were  1,751  trees  planted  dur- 
ing 1901,  including  1,540  elms,  and  21 1 lindens. 

The  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Park  Commissioners  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  is  an  attractively  printed  book  of  78 
pages  containing  many  fine  half-tone  views  of  park  scenery. 
A comparative  statement  of  park  statistics,  reports  of  offi- 
cers, and  detailed  accounts  of  work  in  the  different  parks 
make  up  the  contents  of  the  report.  The  financial  report 
shows  the  following  figures  for  the  year : The  total  expendi- 
tures, $51,011.63,  and  the  net  expenditures  for  maintenance 
of  the  several  park  areas  were  as  follows : Buttonwood 
Park,  $8,043.61;  Brooklawn,  $7,257.08;  Common,  $5,443.62; 
Hazelwood,  $28,000.  The  expenditure  for  labor  and  salaries 
v/as  $14,217.45. 
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Cemetery  Notes. 

■ 

An  opinion  just  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Jersey  sets  aside  the  proceedings  by  which  the  State 
Board  of  Health  granted  permission  to  the  Lutheran  Ceme- 
tery Association  to  operate  a cemetery  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
The  cemetery  was  first  refused  a permit  hy  the  town  health 
authorities,  and  appealed  to  the  State  Board,  which  granted 
the  desired  permit.  The  Supreme  Court  now  sets  aside  the 
proceedings  of  that  board  on  the  grounds  that  it  did  not 
give  a proper  hearing  to  those  who  opposed  the  cemetery. 
The  cemetery  was  dedicated  last  summer. 

* * * 

FROIM  THE  CEMETERY  REPORTS. 

Annual  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  Citizens’  Cemetery 
Association,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  give  the  following  statistics 
of  the  year:  Total  receipts,  $7,602.31;  cash  on  hand, 
$1,222.48.  The  reserve  fund  now  amounts  to  $2,900,  and  the 
endowment  fund  has  been  increased  $124.97  during  the  year. 
The  number  of  deeds  issued  during  the  year  was  133,  and  333 
interments  were  made,  bringing  the  total  number  of  inter- 
ments to  5,491.  Lot  owners  erected  14  monuments  and  150 
headstones. . 

Fairmount  Cemetery,  Newark,  N.  J.,  reports  receipts  for 
the  year  amounting  to  $44,671.37,  and  expenditures  of  $.36,- 
510.92,  leaving  on  hand  a balance  of  $8,160.42.  Among  the 
receipts  were  the  following  items:  for  75  lots,  $20,483;  513 
single  graves,  $9,0,40;  opening  graves,  $5,081;  work  on  lots, 
$4,034.40.  The  expenditure  for  labor  and  salaries  was  $21,- 
092.53,  and  for  land  bought,  $6,525.  There  were  1,059  inter- 
ments during  the  year,  making  a total  of  $36,831.  The  im- 
provements included  the  building  of  avenues  in  which  447 
tons  of  crushed  stone  were  used,  the  laying  out  of  a new 
single  grave  section,  and  the  laying  of  1,900  feet  of  water 
pipe. 

The  sixtieth  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  Lowell 
Cemetery,  Lowell,  Mass.,  records  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
lots  as  $1,395.83,  and  for  the  perpetual  care  fund,  $6,864. 
The  latter  fund  now  amounts  to  $104,491.32,  and  the  re- 
serve fund  is  given  as  $19,009,31.  The  expenditure  for  labor 
and  salaries  was  $7,489.34,  and  the  number  of  interments  for 
the  year,  127. 

At  the  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woodlands 
Cemetery  Association,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  the  financial  con- 
c’ition  of  the  cemetery  was  reported  as  follows:  Total  re- 
sources, $8,753.79;  trust  fund,  $6,762.25;  net  capital,  $1,991.54. 
There  were  seventy  interments  during  1901.  making  the  total 
number.  3,268.  The  report  notes  with  satisfaction  a steady 
improvement  in  the  character  and  designs  of  the  monu- 
mental work. 

Green  Mount  Cemetery,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  has  a trust  fund 
of  $15,732.50.  The  commissioners  have  received  from  the 
city  treasury  $15,232.50  and  from  individuals,  $500.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year,  including  cash  on  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  amounted  to  $4,520.95,  and  the  expendi- 
tures to  $2,479.51,  including  $1,967.93  for  labor. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  lot  owners  of  the  Chester 
Rural  Cemetery,  Chester,  Pa.,  the  secretary’s  report  showed 
the  total  receipts  for  the  year  as  $8,712.11.  Among  the  im- 
provements of  the  year  are  noted  the  expenditure  of  $1,535.89 
for  new  driveways,  and  $763.30  for  filling  in  a new  section. 

The  council  committee  on  cemeteries,  Hartford.  Conn.,  in 
its  recent  annual  report,  recommends  that  the  system  of  ad- 
ministering the  cemetery  affairs  through  a committee  which 


changes  each  year  be  discontinued,  and  suggests  that  the 
appointing  of  a chairman  for  a period  of  two  years  or  of 
a commission,  would  insure  more  permanent  and  successful 
management.  The  report  notes  a number  of  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  way  of  filling  in  and  grading  land,  build- 
ing drives,  re-arranging  of  sections  and  the  building  of  a 
new  fence  for  South  Cemetery.  An  addition  to  Zion  Hill 
Cemetery  was  purchased  with  a special  appropriation  of 
$7,000.  The  other  expenditures  for  the  three  city  ceme- 
teries were  as  follows:  South,  $48.55;  Zion  Hill,  $1,754.96; 
North,  $2,587.44;  total,  $4,390.95. 

The  proprietors  of  Forest  Hills  Cemetery.  Boston,  IMass., 
have  issued  their  annual  report,  containing  the  following 
statistics  of  the  year:  The  perpetual  care  fund  was  increase,! 
by  $21,381,  and  now  amounts  to  $778,019.37.  The  perma- 
nent fund  is  now  $63,698.63.  and  the  increase  for  the  year. 
$5,467.  There  are  5,118  lots  in  the  cemetery,  and  the  inter- 
ments for  the  year  were  797,  bringing  the  total  number  up 
to  33.748. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Linden  and  Rosedale  Ceme- 
teries, the  two  new  tracts  laid  out  by  a syndicate  near  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  last  year,  shows  that  there  have  been  forty-one 
interments  since  the  opening  of  the  cemeteries  last  Septem- 
ber. Forty  thousand  dollars  has  been  spent  in  imnroving 
and  beautifying  the  grounds,  and  it  is  planned  to  spend  as 
much  more  this  season.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  M.  T.  Wilbur;  vice-president.  H.  L.  Dyer;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  C.  O.  Smith. 

The  Morris  Cemetery  Association.  Morris  111.,  reports  total 
receipts  for  the  year,  $4,373.31,  including  a balance  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  $1,115.12.  The  association 
has  expended  $1,540.64,  and  has  cash  on  hand  amounting 
to  $832.67.  There  were  seventy  interments  during  the  year. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  New- 
buryport.  Mass.,  shows  a balance  in  the  treasury  of  $59,609.70. 
an  increase  of  $5,109.60  over  last  year.  The  superintendent 
reports  that  308  tons  of  crushed  stone  were  used  on  the 
avenues  and  75  tons  of  stone  for  foundations.  Two  thousand 
feet  of  new  turf  was  laid,  and  53  trees  planted.  A bequest 
was  received  from  J.  T.  Brown  providing  for  the  erection 
of  a stone  memorial  chapel  after  designs  to  be  selected  by 
his  executors. 

The  Cemetery  Trustees.  Marietta,  Ohio,  at  their  annual 
meeting  received  reports  from  the  superintendent  and  treas- 
urer, showing  receipts  from  the  three  cemeteries  under  their 
control  amounting  to  $8,098.27.  The  expenditures  for  the 
year  were  $3,631.36,  leaving  a balance  on  hand  April  i,  of 
$4,466.91.  The  receipts  from  sale  of  lots  in  Oak  Grove 
Cemetery  were  $3,441.25,  from  interments  in  Mound  Ceme- 
tery, $76.50,  and  from  sale  of  lots  and  interments  in  the 
West  Side  Cemetery,  $95.65. 

Hazel  Cemetery,  Hazelton,  Pa.,  reports  receipts  for  the 
year  amounting  to  $3,573.12.  which,  with  cash  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  makes  the  total  receipts  $11,932.72. 
The  annual  expenditures  footed  up  to  $2,397.98,  leaving  cash 
on  hand  amounting  to  $9,534.84. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  lot  owners  of  Evergreen  Cem- 
etery. Salem,  N.  Y..  the  following  facts  were  presented: 
Total  expenditures  $6,743.43,  divided  as  follows:  Labor  on 
grounds,  $1,064.06;  running  expenses,  $1,712.24;  repayment 
of  loan,  $1,004.82;  new  investments,  $3,200;  balance.  $826.37. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Lafay- 
ette Cemetery,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  shows  receipts  for  1901 
amounting  to  $4,392.68,  and  expenditures  of  $1,662.20.  leav- 
ing a balance  in  the  treasury  of  $2,730.48.  The  trust  fund 
amounts  to  $937.47. 
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Park  and  Cemetery 

AND  - = 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1S90.  , 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art-out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc, 

DISCUSSIONS  of  subjects  pertinent  to  these 
columns  by  persons  practically  acquainted  with 
them,  are  especially  desired. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  of  Parks,  Cemeteries, 
Horticultural,  Local  Improvement  and  similar 
societies  are  solicited. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  or  sketches  of  specimen 
trees,  new  and  little  known  trees  and  shrubs, 
landscape  effects,  entrances,  buildings,  etc.,  are 
solicited. 

John  W,  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO- 
Eastern  Office  t 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Subscription  5Sil.OO  a Year  in  Advance. 

Foreijj;!!  Subscription  JS*1.50. 

Published  iVlontlily. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEME- 
tery  Superintendents  : President,  FranU  En- 
rich, “VV^oodward  Lawn'%  Detroit.  Mich.; 
Vice  President,  H.  Wilson  Ross,  ‘*Ne\vton’% 
Newton  Center,  Mass;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, J.  H.  Morton,  "‘City  Cemeteries’’, Boston, 
Mass. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Auj/ust  10,  1902. 


THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR 
Art  Association:  President,  E.  J.  Parker, 
Quincy,  111.;  Secretary,  Waireii  H.  Maii- 
tiingr*  Tremont  Building’,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Treasurer.  O.  C.  Sinionds,  Chicag’o. 

Sixth  Annual  Meetinif.  Boston,  Aug’usi  5 7. 
1902. 


Publisher's  Notes, 

Governor  Van  Sant,  of  ^Minnesota, 
has  reappointed  Geo,  H,  Hazzard,  of 
St,  Paul,  as  Minnesota  Commissioner 
of  the  Inter-State  Park  in  the  Dalles 
of  the  St.  Croix.  Mr.  Hazzard  was  the 
originator  cf  the  idea  of  the  states  of 
\^hsconsin  and  Minnesota  acquiring  the 
Dalles  for  park  purposes,  and  was  the 
working  member  of  the  commission  to 
acquire  the  land. 


^ BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED.  ^ 


Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture, 
comprising  suggestions  for  cultivation 
of  horticultural  plants,  descriptions  of 
the  species  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers 
and  ornamental  plants  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  together 
with  geographical  and  biographical 
sketches,  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  of 
Horticulture  in  Cornell  University,  as- 
sisted by  Wilhelm  Miller,  Phd.,  associ- 
ate editor,  and  many  expert  cultivators 
and  botanists:  illustrated  with  over 
2,000  original  engravings:  in  four  vol- 
umes; price  $20;  volume  IV.  R-Z;  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1902. 
The  appearance  of  the  last  volume  of 
Professor  Bailey’s  Cyclopedia  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  American  hor- 
ticulture. and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
plan  and  scope  of  the  work,  and  the 
zeal  and  genius  with  which  they  have 
been  carried  out.  have  produced  a work 


wlicse  practical  value  to  workers  in 
the  field  of  horticulture  has  never  been 
equalled.  That  the  book  has  done  its 
whole  duty  as  near  as  it  could  be  done 
as  a record  of  contemporary  American 
horticulture,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has 
examined  the  book  and  the  plan  on 
which  it  was  projected  as  told  in  the 
editor’s  preface  to  the  fourth  volume. 
It  is  his  hope  that  the  work  may  never 
be  revised,  and  that  subsequent  pro- 
gress may  be  recorded  in  supplemental 
volumes  to  be  issued  each  year  with  a 
cumulative  index.  The  detailed  system 
of  the  work  has  been  reviewed  in 
Park  and  Cemetery  in  connection  with 
previous  volumes,  and  it  only  remains 
to  consider  volume  IV  and  to  give 
some  general  facts  in  connection  with 
the  accomplishing  of  the  work.  That 
the  task  has  lieen  achieved  with  dis- 
patch is  shown  by  the  dates  of  publi- 
cation of  the  different  volumes  which 
are  as  follows:  Volume  i,  February  14, 
looc;  volume  II,  July  18,  1900:  volume 
III,  April  23.  1901;  volume  IV,  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1902.  The  total  number  of 
entries  or  articles,  including  cross  ref- 
eiences,  is  4.357.  embracing  descriptions 
of  2,255  genera.  The  number  of  spe- 
cies fully  described  is  8,793,  and  their 
different  varieties  number  3.635.  The 
total  number  of  Latin  binomial  and  tri- 
nomial plant  names  accounted  for  is 
approximated  as  24.434.  and  some  of 
the  other  statistics  are  as  follows  : syn- 
onyms. 7,482;  species  in  supplementary 
lists.  4,524;  species  native  to  North 
America  north  of  Mexico,  2.419.  'I'he 
last  volume  contains  the  customary 
long  list  of  well-known  writers,  a few 
of  whose  contributions  on  subjects  of 
peculiar  interest  to  readers  of  Park  and 
Cemetery  may  he  mentioned.  A sub- 
ject of  modern  and  timely  importance 
by  reason  of  its  recent  rapid  growth, 
and  which  serves  to  show  the  broad 
field  covered  by  the  cyclopedia  is  an 
extended  article  on  Railroad  Garden- 
ing, by  Frances  Copley  Seavey.  Th.e 
contribution  emphasizes  the  superiority 
of  the  natural  style  of  jilanting  over 
the  frail  and  ornamental  bedding,  and 
shows  an  encouraging  and  intelligent 
growth  in  the  increasing  use  of  hardy 
trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  instead  of 
showy  annuals.  It  is  illustrated  with 
a ni'mher  of  diagrams  showing  plant- 
ing plans  for  station  grounds,  and  a 
large  half-tone  plate  giving  six  I'iews 
of  successful  railroad  gardening  on  the 
Boston  & Albany  Railway.  The  contri- 
bution on  Transplanting  Large  Trees, 
by  Henry  Hicks  and  William  A.  Peter- 
son. gives  the  practical  methods  em- 
bodied in  the  experience  of  those  two 
experts,  and  is  illustrated  with  a half- 
tone plate  , showing  the  four  views  re- 


cently given  in  a series  of  articles  on 
the  same  subject  in  these  columns,  and 
a number  of  other  diagrams,  showing 
details  of  operation.  Rock  Gardens, 
treated  by  Warren  H.  Manning  and 
Edward  J.  Canning,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  contributions  to  volume 
IV,  illustrating  many  different  arrange- 
ments of  rockeries,  and  describing  in 
detail  successful  methods  and  the  best 
materials  for  planting.  A few  of  the 
other  articles  which  space  permits  ns 
to  merely  mention  are ; Rose,  by 
Ernest  Braimton,  Jackson  Dawson,  and 
Alfred  Rehder;  Village  Improvement, 
by  Jessie  M.  Good;  Romneya,  by  Wil- 
liam Falconer;  Rhododendron,  by  J. 
Woodward  Maiming;  Trees,  by  Alfred 
Rehder,  and  others;  Shrubbery,  by  O. 
C.  Simonds;  Yucca,  by  William  Tre- 
lease. 

Prize  Gardening.  The  experience  of 
the  prize  winners  in  the  American  Agri- 
culturist Garden  contest.  ' Illustrated 
from  original  photographs  and  draw- 
ings. Compiled  by  G.  Burnap  Fiske; 
322  pages:  New  York:  The  Orange 
Judd  Co.;  price,  postpaid.  $1.  This 
book  summarizes  the  experiences  of 
5,000  gardeners  throughout  the  country 
who  kept  a daily  record  of  their  meth- 
ods and  results  for  an  entire  season  in 
competition  for  a series  of  prizes  ag- 
gregating $2,500.  The  chapters  tell  the 
story  of  the  contest,  describe  the  prize 
gardener's  methods.  gardening  for 
profit,  good  farm  gardens,  the  home 
acre,  town  and  city  gardens,  experi- 
mental gardening,  methods  under  glass, 
success  with  specialties,  prize  flowers 
and  fruits,  lessons  from  winners,  gar- 
den symposium,  success  in  town  or 
city,  fertilized  gardens,  gardening  by 
women,  hoys  and  girls,  irrigation,  se- 
crets. The  experiences  given  are  al- 
most all  of  vegetable  and  market  gar- 
dening for  profit,  and  are  recorded  in 
a detailed  and  interesting  manner.  A 
chapter  on  Prize  Flowers  and  Fruit 
touches  on  the  decorative  side  of  gar- 
dening. 

Forty-fourth  annual  report  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  of  Mis- 
souri. Being  Reports  of  Meetings  at 
New  Haven,  June  4,  5.  and  6,  and  at 
St.  Joseph.  December  3,  4,  and  5,  1901. 
reports  of  officers,  and  papers  read  at 
the  two  meetings.  A comprehensive 
report  of  407  pages,  containing  many 
papers  of  value  in  many  branches  of 
liorticulture.  Some  of  those  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  those  interested  in  or- 
namental horticulture  are  the  follow- 
ing: Ornamentation  of  Home  Grounds, 
by  Ruth  Jackson:  Evergreen  and  Its 
Usefulness,  by  F.  C.  Meyer;  Flower- 
ing Bulbs,  by  Mrs.  T.  Lee  Adams:  City 
Forestry,  by  L.  A.  Goodman;  The  For- 
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How  200  Cemeteries 
Are  Conducted. 


^R.  FRANK  EURICH,  President 
Association  of  American  Ceme- 
tery Superintendents,  has  compiled  a 
report  of  comparative  methods  at  200 
cemeteries  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 


SEVENTY  QUESTIONS 

ARE  ANSWERED 

COVERING  EVERY  FEATURE 
OF  CEMETERY  WORK 

It  is  printed  in  tabulated  form  on 
heavy  paper,  30x54  inches.  Accom- 
panying the  report  is  a paper  by  Mr. 
Eurich,  giving  a res-unie  of  the  replies 
received  and  his  comments  on  them. 

The  report  contains  a vast  am(  unt 
of  information  of  interest  and  value  to 
all  cemeteries. 


Price,  Postpaid,  $1.00 


JAMES  H.  MORTON 


SELF-OILIAIG  VENTILATING 

APPARATUS  fOR  FLORISTS. 

PLEASE  MOTE  THE  OIL  CUPS. 

Low  Cost.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Estimates  furnished  for 

CYPRESS  GREENHOUSE  MATERIAL. 

Also  for  our 

PATENT  IRON  GREENHOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Write  for  Circular  of 

HOTBED  SASH  AND  FRAMES. 

We  make  a .Special  Greenhouse  PETTY. 

Greenhouse  Construction  Catalog-ue:  also  Greenhouse 
Heatiiur  and  Ventilating'  Catalogue,  mailed  from  our  New 
York  office  ou  receipt  of  live  cents  postage  for  each. 

LORD  & BURNHAM  CO., 


NEW  YOPK  OFFICE  : 

St.  James  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  26th  St. 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

lrvington«on=the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


200,000  Evergreen  and  SHade  Trees. 

Oriental  Planes,  / 

Norway,  Syca- 
more, Silver  (or 
soft),  and  other 
Maples. 

Magnolias  and  other 
Ornamental  Nursery 
Stock. 

NEW  SHELLBARK 

New  Catalog,  New  Prices— CHAS.  B. 


Sugar  Maples, 
California 
Privet  Stand- 
ards, Hedge 
Plants  and  other 
Specimens. 

The  larg^est  size  of  the  lat- 
ter  for  sale  in  America. 

‘HORNER’S  SPECIAL.” 

HOaNBR.  (Si,  SON— >It.  Holly,  N.  J. 


PIN 

OARS 


C3rOJL,I>  C3-I.iA3Z>IOI^I 

Gkoff'S  Hybrid  Gladioli  Received  the  Gold  Medal  and  Thirteen  First  Awards  at  The  Pan 

American  Exposition.  ^ 

GROFF’tS  HYBRIDS 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  and  CONTROL  ovkk  SEVENTY-FIVE  PER  CENT,  of  all 
STOCK  GROWN  AND  JNTHODDCED  BY  Mk.  Gkoff.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


ARTHUR  COWEE,  Gladiolus  Specialist, 


Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Seuy.  and  Treas.  MATTAPAN,  MASS. 


THE  JUMBO  LAWN  RAKE 

3 ft.  wide,  with  42  Teeth. 

.4sk  your 
Dealer 
for  it. 

If  he 
can’t 
supply 
y»u 
write 
to  us. 

Just  the  thing  for  Parks,  Large  Lawn,s 
and  Cemeteries. 

Light  and  strong, handle  thoroughly  braced. 
Also  made  in  2!4  ft.  width  and  narrower. 

F E.  ICOHLER  dfc  CO., 

CANTON,  OHIO. 


FERN  LITERATURE.  All  who  enjoy  read- 

ferns  should  have  the  FERN  BULLETIN 

Theonly  journalin  the  world  devoted  exclusive* 
lytofvrns.  It  is  full  of  n^tes  oo  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing  f'»T  the  beginner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris 
SarapleFree.  Three  Numbers, ourselection,  I5c. 


Address,  Fern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


WE  be^'  to  call  the  attention  of  Park  and  Cemetery 
S'U[)erintendents,  Landscape  Engineers  and  others 
interested  in  the  planting  of  high-class  ornamentals,  to 
our  very  complete  assortment  of  shrubs,  trees,  roses, 
perennials,  etc,,  all  of  which  are  set  forth  in  full  descrip- 
tive catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

I Eifimates  Furnished,  Continental  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N,  Y, 
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PAF.fi  AND  ce:me;te:r.t 


Books,  Reports,  Etc. — Continued, 
estry  Question,  by  Miss  E.  J.  Park; 
Forestry  Work,  by  Prof.  H.  P.  Irish. 

Publications  of  the  American  Park 
and  Outdoor  Art  Association,  including 
Landscape  Art,  Past  and  Present,  a 
paper  read  by  Harriet  Hammond  IMc- 
Cormick  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1900; 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Park  Cen- 
sus for  1901;  and  copies  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  public  officers  and  railroad 
officials  in  reference  to  passage  of  leg- 
islation for  the  promotion  of  outdoor 
art. 

Rosedale  Cemetery,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Neatly  illustrated  descriptive 
booklet,  containing  views  of  the  ceme- 
tery, rules  and  regulations,  map,  etc. 

Views  and  Regulations  of  Harleigh 
Cemetery,  Camden,  N.  J.  Illustrated 
with  half-tone  views,  map,  etc. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  iMassa- 
chusetts  Highway  Commission,  Janu- 
ary, 1902. 

Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Orono,  Me.  Bulletins  80  and  81, 
Feeding  Stuff  Inspection,  and  Fertil- 
izer Inspection. 

Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
Bulletin  No.  79,  Growing  China  Asters. 

University  of  Illinois,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Urbana,  111.  Bul- 
letin No.  69,  Apple  Rot  in  Illinois. 

Montana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Bozeman,  Mont.  Farmers’ 
Weirs,  One  Method  of  Measuring  Wa- 
ter; bulletin  No.  34. 


RESERVOIR  IRON  VASES 

and 

LAWN 
SETTEES 

Manufactured 
by 

McDonald 
Brothers, 

108-114 
Liberty  .St., 
COLUMlillS, 
OHIO. 

Send  for  Our 
1902  Catalog-ue 


Standard 


The  lig-htest  running,  most  rapid  and  pow- 
erful ventilating  machinery  in  the  mai  ket. 


DUPLEX 

GUTTERS 


made  of 
wrought 
or  cast 
iron  with 
self  ad- 
justing 
sash  bar 
clips. 
The  only 
DRIP 


PROOF  metal  gutter  offered  to  the  public. 
Send  for  my  catalogue,  free. 

e.  1-IIF»I=*/\RII>,  Youngstown,  O. 


CMS  l»onunieiit... 


W as  erected  on 
the  family  Burial 
lot  of  the  late 

/iDarcus  H.  dfarwell, 

President  of  Oak- 
woods  Cemetery, 
Chic.ayo 

: B Y ; — 

CHAS.  G.  BLAKE  & CO. 

746  WOMAN’S  TBMPLK  . CHICAGO  . ILL. 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

Monuments 

Mausoleums 

Etc.,  ill  all  parts  of  the  United  States 


N.  B.  WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  WORK 


BADGER  WIRE  & IRON  WORKS 


AIILAVAUIvEE,  WIS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Iron  Grave  Crosses,  Pences,  Vases,  Chairs  and  Settees. 

The  largest  assortment  to  be  had  anywhere  at  most  reasonable  prices. 
Catalogue  on  Application. 


GALVANIZED  STEEL  BASKETS— 

For  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds, 

Street  Corner  Waste  Cans,  etc.  ::  ::  :: 

Strongest  and  Most  Serviceable  basket  made  for  the  purpose. 
The  heavy  wire  mesh  bottoms  allow  water  to  drain  off  and  moisture 
U)  evaporate,  leaving  contents  dry  or  in  better  condition  to  dispose. 
Send  for  illustrated  price  list. 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO.. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS.  lA. 
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DURFEE  TENT 
MFG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding  ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 


You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  ore  hundred  and  twenty=s!x 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular. 


sired  obtainable  between  these  extremes. 


A New  Wooden  Device 


We  have  placed  this  Device  on  the  mar- 
ket to  take  care  of  the  trade  who  want  a 
very  low  priced  Device.  It  is  as  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  a Device  out  of 
wood,  and  we  will  gladly  give  full  de- 
scriptions and  prices  on  inquiry. 

The  above  view  shows  the  Device  ex- 
tended its  full  length,  7 ft.  6 in.  inside 
measure,  and  the  one  to  the  right  shows 
it  open  for  use  and  folded  for  transporta- 
tion. The  length  can  be  changed  2 ft. 
by  telescoping.  It  takes  up  less  space 
around  the  grave,  and  makes  a better 
appearance  than  any  other  on  the  market 
made  from  wood.  Our  reputation  is  at 
stake,  and  we  have  left  nothing  urdo»^e 
to  make  this  Device  a complete  success. 

WRITE  FOR  TERMS  AND  PRICES 

The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS ^ Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S,  A, 
Iron  Reservoir  Vases  and 

Lawn  Settees 


FOR 

Parks,  Cemeteries 

AND 

Private  Lawns. 
Cemetery  LOT  ENCLOSURES 

A SPECIALTY. 

Write  for  prices.  Send  for 
1902  cataloafue 


IRO.Ni  FENCING  fob 


CEMETERY  USE. 


We  manufac- 
ture over  100 
designs  of 

Iron  Fence, 

Entrance 

Gates, 

Iron 

Settees, 

ETC. 

FOR 

Cemeteries, 
Public  Parks, 
Private 
Grounds. 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  High  Grade  Iron  Fencing  and  Cemetery  Entrances. 


PAICK  AND  CEMETERY 
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Everything  for  beautify- 
ing Country  Grounds 
and  Cemeteries. 


TREES  and  SHRUBS 


Fred'k  W.  Kelsey, 

150  Broadway,  New  York. 

See  Catalogue  and  Lists  of 
Special  Prices. 


EVERGREENS 
ROSES  AND  VINES 
HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS  ^ FRUITS 


...Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture... 

Comprising  suggestions  for  the  cultivation  and 
descriptions  of  Flowers,  Ornamental  Plants, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  the  market  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

By  Prof.  L-  H.  BailBY,  of  Cornell  University,  Wilhelm 
Miller,  and  many  expert  cultivators  and  botanists. 
Illustrated  with  over  2,000  Original  Engravings. 

In  Four  Volumes. 

The  last  volume  of  this  invaluable  work  has  just 
been  published,  making  a complete  record  of 
North  American  Horticulture. 

Sold  only  on  subscription  for  the  complete  work,  in  8-vo. 
volumes,  at  Five  Dollars  a volume. 

A prospectus,  specimen  pages,  etc.,  will  be  sent 
free  on  request. 

R.  J.  HAIGHTt  324  Dearborn  St.»  Chicago 


Iron  Reservoir 

Vases 


Nearly  100  Styles 
and  Sizes,  ranging 
in  price  from  $6.00 
to  $100.00  each. 


The  Vases  are  made 
with  a reservoir  for 
water,  from  which  a 
constant  and  even  sup- 
ply of  moisture  is  drawn 
by  capillary  attraction, 
and  they  do  not  need 
watering  oftener  than 
once  in  ten  or  fifteen 
days.  Thousands  of 
Reservoir  Vases  are  in 
use  on  lawns  and  in  cemeteries  all  over  the  country. 
Our  prices  are  no  higher  than  those  of  ordinary 
vases.  Catalogue  sent  on  application.  Liberal 
terms  to  dealers. 


WALBRIDGE  & CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Flower  I 
Vases  I 

Sb 

Our  catalogue  II-  « 
lustrates  a vari-  £ 
ety  of  designs,  jj 
Be  sure  to  get  it 
before  ordering  £ 
elsewhere.  J 

KRAMEIt  BROS.,  * 

Manufacturers,  jj 

Ifaj'ton,  Ohio.  £ 

JAMES  MACPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Capitol  Lawn 
Seed. 

• 

The  best  mixture  in  existence 
for  all  Public  Grounds. 

Used  exclusively  at  the  Ohio 
State  Capitol  Grounds. 

Please  write  for  special  prices 
stating  quantity  needed. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO., 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


HOBSON^S  STANDARD  HORSE  CARTS. 

In  every  way  superior  to  and  cheaper  than  wheel-wright  work.  Best 
quality  thoroughly  seasoned  material.  Warranted.  Twelve  styles.  Two 
and  four-wheel.  Wide  and  narrow  tires,  steel  axles.  Low  rate  of  freight 
from  our  works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all  points.  For  years  acknowledged  by 
users  to  have  no  equal.  Adopted  by  farmers,  contractors,  miners,  gard- 
eners, cemetery  authorities,  etc.,  wheiever  the  best  is  wanted. 

Manufactured  by 

XXOSSOINT  0<3. 

Office:  INo-  lO  State  Street,  1NE\A/  YORK. 


STONE  CRUSHERS  AND  STEllilQIi  RMri 
PARhS  AND  CENETERIES|^»^BIi 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

The  Grave  Markers  are  3 inches  in  diameter,  made  of 
solid  concrete,  with  a surface  nearly  w'liite.  Guar- 
anteed for  any  number  of  years.  Also  made 
V/2  in  diameter  to  order.  In  use  on 
twenty  different  cemeteries. 

rTESTIMONIAL— Forest  Home  Cemetery  W^hingtonSt.  Chicago 

Cemetery  address , Oak  Park,  111. 

March  19, 1901. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: — This  is  to  certify  that  since  the  last  20  years, 
there  have  been  used  in  Forest  Home  Cemetery  about  10,000  Portland  Cement 
Markers,  manufactured  by  Leo  G.  Haase.  Every  lot  in  this  Cemetery  receives  at 
least  two  such  markers,  and  we  are  placing  1,000  three-inch  markers  on  the  single 
grave  section  each  year.  We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  markers,  and  have  never 
had  occasion  to  replace  one.  Signed,  GEORGE  C.  THOMAS,  Supt. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  OF  CEMETERY  SPECIALTIES.  ADDRESS 
L.EO,  G,  HAASE.  MANUFACTURER,  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 
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WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION 


DIAMOND  HIGH 
GRASS  OFFICIAL  Lawn  Mowers 


105  McGuire  Diamond  High  and  Dow 
Grass  Mowers  used  on  the  Exposition 
Grounds  in  1892  and  1893. 

THE  ONLY  HIGH  GRASS  MOWER  MADE 


Dille  & McGuire  Mfg.  Co. 

RICHMOND,  IND. 


Will  cut  Grass  2 to  10  in.,  and  leave  it 
stand  from  to  2 in.  after  being  cut. 


Wheels  10  in.  high;  Cutter  8 in.  Diameter: 
Front  Bar,  8X  in.  from  ground.  Will 
walk  through  grass  when  all  others  fail. 


This  Mower  is  being  used  by  many  CEMETERIES, 
State  Institutions  and  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Warranted  to  be  finely  made.  Sizes  IS  in.,  17  in., 
19  in.,  and  21  in.  cuts.  Elegant  Souvenir  Book, 
half-tone  cuts  mailed  free,  showing  World’s  Fair 
scenes  and  tests  with  these  mowers.  Address 


Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  Fine 
Ball  Bearing  and  other  Mowers, 
both  Hand  and  Pony. 


Entrances  a Specialty. 


For  Parks 
and 

Cemeteries 


Public  and 
Private 
Grounds. 


Gasoline  Arc  Lamps 


GIVE  MORE 
LIGHT  THAN 

Electric  Arc 
Lights 


AND  ARE  LESS 
EXPENSIVE 

Attractive  in  design, 
substantialU'  con- 
structed. Es- 
pecially 
adapted 
to... 

PARKS,  PUBLIC 
GROUNDS  AND 
STREETS  .... 

Geo.  E.  Kersler.  Eng. 
Kansas  City  Park  Board, 
pronviunces  them  ‘‘A 
splendid  success.” 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

U.  S.  street  Lighting 
Co.,  Kan  sas  City,  Mo. 


r 

The  National  Junior  Lowering  Device  I 


This  is  the  latest  im- 
proved Casket  Loiver- 
ing  device,  conceded  to 
be  the  best  invented. 

It  is  adjustable  and 
folds  into  a small  space- 
It  is  safe  and  sure. 


COLDWATER, 


The  National  Burial  Device  Co. 


MICHIGAN 


Oher  3,000  " NATIONALS  " sold  and  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England. 

The  ''NATIONAL" 
is  endorsed  by  cemetery 
officials  : 

Send 
for 

Catalogue 


* WW 1 
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SAFER  THAN  PALL  BEARERS  | 
THE  WELLMAN  j 


Casket  Lowering  Device 


This  is  the  only  adjustable,  separable  and 
the  handsomest  Device  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Adjustable  to  any  size  grave.  Will 
raise  a casket  as  well  as  lower  it.  It  is  sep- 
arable and  compact.  Carried  in  2 canvas 
sacks  as  shown  in  cut  by  the  man  at  the 
right  side  of  the  man  operating  the  device. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  JOBBERS  Send  for  Booklet 


MANUFACTURED 


MATHEIS 

Toledo,  Ohio 


WELLMAN 


R'LP'A’N’S 


There  is  scarcelv  any  condition  of  ill-liealih 
that  is  not  benefited  by  the  occasional  use  of 
a R'TP'A’N'S  Tabule.  For  sale  by  Drug-^ists. 
The  Five-Cent  packet  is  eimugh  for  an  ordinary 
occasion.  The  family  bottle,  60  cents,  contains 
a supply  for  a year. 


Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

S|ic('isil  Attention  Riven  to  Catacoinli  and  Structural  Work 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.  Bangor,  Penn. 


X5he 

DeviceiMt  Never 
Drops  a Casket 

Write  for  Our  New 
Catalog 
It’s  Free 

FOLDING 

DEVICE 

WORKS, 

OVID,  MICH. 
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BAKBEE  WIRE  ANB  IRON  WORKS 


No.  B450i^. 
Wire  Arm  Chair. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steel  Fences,  Arches  and  Gates,  Many  Styles  of  Iron 
Settees,  Chairs,  Etc.  Large  Variety  of  Wire  Settees 
and  Chairs.  Over  5o  different  patterns  and  sizes  of 
Vases.  Cemetery  Lot  Fences,  Grave  Guards.  Tree 
Guards,  Hitching  Posts,  Lawn  Rollers,  Lawn  Mowers, 
Fountains,  Summer  Houses.  A general  line  of  Plain 
and  Ornamental  Wire  and  Iron  Work. 


No  B202.  Tulip 
Bomiuet  Holder. 


No,  B4g.  Kern  I.eaf  Settee. 


Send  for  No.  “B”  6i  Lawn  Furniture  and  Ceme= 
tery  Goods  Catalogue,  or  No.  “B”  56  Fence  Cata= 
logue.  State  about  the  class  of  goods  you  desire  to 
purchase. 


No,  82.  Viola  Vase. 

Height,  48  inches,  diameter  of  vase, 
22  inches  ; width,  including  handles, 
30  inches  ; capacitj'  of  reservoir,  3 gal- 
lons. 


No,  K2  Reservoir. 

Hieght,  40  inches  ; diameter,  22  inches;  base 
14  inches  .square;  width,  including  handles,  30 
inches;  capacity  of  reservoir,  gallons. 


Represents  a Cemetery  I.ot  enclosed  with  our  No.  B602  Fence.  Shows  i-inch  .Square  .Steel  Corner  and  Gate  Posts  with  B6oi5^  Gate  We  also  show  in 
the  inclosure  our  B511  Two-seat  .Steel  Wire  Settee,  and  our  B520  Steel  Wire  Chair;  ahso  our  No.  R4  Reservoir  Vase. 


Address  BARBEE  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS,  44  and  46  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  L,ow  Price,  but  High  Grade’  Mechanically  and  Honestly  constructed  Steel  Fences  in  the  United  States.  Cata- 
logue giving  full  information  as  to  every  detail  of  material  and  con.struction  sent  on  application.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  of  us  “Unsight  and  Unseen.” 
Send  for  our  New  Fence  Catalogue,  No.  B56. 
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^^Specialties 

Blue  Spruce  (grafted  t'ue),  Box- 
wood, Evergreens,  Conifers,  Flow- 
ing Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Roses, 
Bulbs  all  kinds.  Bay  Trees,  Rho- 
dodendrons and  Azaleas,  Hardy 
Varieties ; Clematis  and  other 
Vines,  California  Privet,  Paeonies. 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants 

Please  send  your  list  of  wants  for  quota- 
tions. Ask  for  wholesale  catalog-ue. 

Bobbink  & Atkins 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


HITCHINQS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  ot  X X 


GLADIOLI. 

(ILADIOLI— Our  PAN-AMERICAN  PARK 
MIXTURE  is  made  up  of  FINEST  SELEC- 
TIONS ONLY  from  Oroff’s  H3'brid’.s — Gray’s 
Inglesides— Childsii  and  Burbank’s  California 
selects — in  a general  mixture  to  close  out  stock 
at  $20.00  per  1000;  same  rate  per  100.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  collections  ever  offered.  Will 
put  it  against  anything  on  the  market.  Send 
orders  quickly ; only  a few  thousand  left.  De- 
scriptive price  list  free. 

PRANK  BANNING,  Landscape  Gardener, 
Florist  and  Seedsman,  Kinsman,  Ohio. 


SPRAYER  AND 

. . . SPRINKLER 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  DEVICE 

For  US0  at  Country  Seats,  Large  Estates,  j 
Manufactories.  Also  for  Sprinkling  Lawns,  i 
Private  Grounds,  Yards  and  Drives,  Cerne-  j 
teries,  Carrying  Water,  etc.  I 


One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower  Bed  and 
Lawn  Sprinkler  (capacity  150  gal.,  4 in.  tires.) 
Most  practical  device  for  the  distribution  of 
liquid  manure,  Paris  Green  or  other  liquid 
matter,  for  use  of  seedsmen,  florists,  nursery- 
men, farmers,  celery  and  cotton  growers.  Can 
apply  the  stream  directly  on  one  or  two  rows 
at  a time.  Will  not  clog.  Easy  to  operate.  Flow 
of  water  regulated  from  driver’s  seat. 


Sprayer,  Pump,  Hose  and  Nozzle 
for  spraying  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Shrubbery. 
Does  greatest  amount  of  work  at  smallest  cost. 
Least  labor.  Get  our  illustrated  catalogue.  If 
you  mention  this  paper  we  will  send  you  a 
handsome  souvenir  catalogue  or  art  lithograph 
“Chilkoot  Pass  in  the  Klondike,”  which  ever 
you  prefer. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

(The  Targest  Vehicle  Works  in  the  World.) 
Branch:  564-6  Broadwi  y,  our.  Prince  N.  Y.  City. 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 

The  highest  awards  received  at  the  World's  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

233  MERCER  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 


FOLDING  LAWN  SETTEES 

For  Parks,  Cemeteries 
Public  and  Private  Grounds. 


Send  for  Our  Illustrated  Circular. 

A,  L,  ADAMS  MFG,  CO,  Cedar  Rapids,  la, 

Lawn  Settee  Folded  and  Extended. 

Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 

ALL  OKIJEKS  FILLEO  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock. 

Order  Direct  from  the  3Ianufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN. 


THEXTISriOKT  OXJU-BinNTG-  IDESVIOE 

PATENTED  NOV.  12.  1901 

With  this  device  a 
grave  can  be  excavated 
in  the  loosest  earth  or 
sand  and  hetnecn  other 
graves  without  the  least 
danger  of  caving,  no 
matter  how  long  kept 
open. 

There  ar  nearly  200 
of  the  Devices  in  use, 
and  all  giving  universal 
satisfaction. 


Enclosed  find  draft 
to  balance  account. 
We  used  thedevicethe 
first  time  yesterday, 
and  are  more  than 
pleased  with  it.  If  it 
cost  twice  what  it  does 
we  should  buy  it. 
Woodbury  & Lesure, 
Winchester,  N.  H. 


Some  of  the  Ceme- 
teries where  the  Union 
Curbing  Device  is  now 
in  use:  Akron,  Ohio, 
Chicago,  111.,  Boston, 
Mass.,Galveston,Tex. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.,  Cold- 
water,  Mich.,  Sidney, 
O.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  Brunswick, 
Me.,  Kingston,  Ont., 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

1 have  used  your  Curbing  Device  in  my  work  for  the  last  three  months.  I believe  the  Device 
has  more  than  paid  for  its  cost  in  time  saved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  and  anxiety  it  has 
relieved  us  of.  A.  E.  Slone,  Supt.  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Ironton,  O. 

We  have  given  your  Curbing  Device  a thorough  trial,  and  are  well  pleased  with  it. 

F.  Sheard,  Snpt.  Riverside  Cemetery,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


For  Prices  and  Terms,  address  THE  XTI^IOIN"  OO.  UNION  CITY,  MICH. 
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^ SITUATIONS  WANTED,  ETC.  ^ 


Advertisements^  limited  to  five  li/ies^  vuill  he 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  ^o  cents  each 
insertio7iy  7 i.vords  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


WANTED  POSITION  as  ceraeterj  superin- 
tendent; have  had  several  years'  experience 
Now  in  charge  of  an  incorporated  ceraeter,\  ; 
satisfactory  references.  Member  Am.  Ceme- 
tery Supts.  Assn.  Address  Manrod,  care  Path 
and  Cemetery. 


WANTED  Responsible  agents  in  every  stale 
in  the  union.  Must  have  some  capital.  Address 
The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


POSITION  Wanted  by  florist  and  landscape 
gardener.  Life  experience  in  the  business. 
Either  cemetery  or  park  where  a live  man  is 
wanted.  Will  furnish  bon<i,  and  references  as 
to  reliability  and  character.  Address  50,  care 
Park  and  Cemetery. 


HYD  PANICULATA  GRANDIFLORA 

4 ft.  fine  bushv  plants,  lots  roots.  515.00  per  100. 
Named  Althaeas,  2 yr.  old  3 ft.,  S6.00  per  100. 
Other  Shrubs  and  Vines.  50,000  Cannas.  Send 
forLisi.  Cash  Prices. 

BENJ.  CONNELL.  Florist.  West  Grove,  Pa. 


CYPRESS 

Is  Far  More  Durable  Than  PINE. 


Irf  KIlOOl 

SlASir  B/^RS 

I UP  1(3  32  F^T_0R  LONGER. 

GREENHOUSE 

I AND  OTHER  BUILDING  Mv^TERIAL, 

I MEN  FUF^ISHED  TO  SUPERINTEND 
ERECTION  When  De'stf^d. 
Sjend  for  our  Circulafls.  j 
jTHEA{F-S+€AFI^  liimb^i^  (0.,! 

N epqnset,  3 0 STON . Mass.  | 


1 NTE  REST I N G 
HORTICULTURAL 

FACTS 

FOR  THE  Nature  Lover  or 
Garden  Owner 


"I 


Concise,  crisp,  entertaining  articles  of 
interest  to  every  garden  owner,  every 
lover  of  horticulture  or  nature— ^ieefians' 
Monthly  is  full  of  them.  Not  too  techni- 
cal, not  dull;  but  bright,  valuable,  prac- 
tical and  instructive  to  the  amateur  as 
well  as  the  expert. 

Well  edited  and  finely  illustrated.  It 
tells  how  to  secure  prettier  and  more 
attractive  grounds,  gives  principles  mak- 
ing success  certain  in  landscape  or  horti- 
cultural work.  All  subjects  are  treated  in 
a masterly  manner,  and  in  a fascinating 
style  well  calculated  to  create  a greater 
love  for  nature  and  her  beauties.  It  is 
full  of  flower  lore. 


The  Magnificent  of  a native  flower  or  fern 
Colnred  Plate  ^iven  in  each  issue,  and  the 
v>oioreu  riate...  accompanying  descriptive 

chapter,  is  a special  feature 

alone  well  worth  the  subscription  price  of 
$2.00  per  year.  Send  $1.00  for  six  months’  trial, 
or  20c.  for  specimen  copy.  No  free  samples. 

If  you  are  interested  in  hardy  trees  or 
plants,  send  10c.  for  pretty  book  full  of  help- 
ful hints  and  useful  suggestions.  It’s  free 
with  every  subscription. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS.  Publishers 


Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Enough  Water... 


Is  quite  enoug-h  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  halld.^ome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 


RIDER  OR  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  PUMPS 


Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  building  of  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 


Catalogue  “P”  on  application 
to  nearest  store. . 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  GO. 


20  Cortland!  St,,  New  York,  40  Dearborn  St,,  Chicago, 
239  Franklin  St,,  Boston,  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  692  Craig  St,,  Montreal,  P,  O. 
22A  Pitt  St,,  Sydney,  N,  S,  W,  Teniente^Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba, 


Water  Proof  Grave  Linings 
and  Earth  Covers 

Casket  Lowering  Devices 

BAKER  BROS.  & CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

All  who  enjoy  reading  about  the 
curious  and  interesting  traits  of 
our  native  wild  flowers  and  ferns, 
should  have  the  new  monthly 
journal  of  popular  botany, 

THE  AMERICAN  BOTANIST 

It  is  edited  solely  for  the  plant 
lover  and  contains  no  technical 
matter.  Common  names  are  used 
whenever  possible,  and  all  the 
articles  are  selected  with  a view' 
to  their  value  to  the  general 
reader.  Send  a 2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  tell  your  friends 
about  it.  A*^  ^ ress, 

WILLARD  N.-QLUTE  & CO.. 

PUBLISHERS. 

BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK. 


Cemetery 
Interment  Record 
Lot  Book. 

A perfected  system  for  recording 
the  essential  particulars  regarding 
each  interment  and  for  accurately 
locating  the  position  of  every 
grave.  The  most  thorough  and 
satisfactory  system  of  Cemetery 
Records  ever  published.  It  em- 
braces the  best  features  of  the 
records  used  in  the  leading  Amer- 
ican Cemeteries.  Piinted  on  heavy 
paper,  and  substantially  bound  in 
different  siz.s, 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 


BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS,  Jr.  Ex-Superintendent  of  Parks, 

New  York  City. 

Fellow  of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects. 

Contents  : Selection  of  Home  Grounds — Selection  of  Site  of  House — Roads  ana 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Gardens  —The  Terrace — Plantations— Deciduous  Trees — Uecid 
uous  Shrubs — Evergreen  Trees —Evergreen  Shrubs — Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants — Aquatic 
Plants  --Hardy  \dnes  and  Climbers — Bedding  Plants— Pools  and  Streams — Woodlands- 
The  Use  of  Rocks — Residential  Parks — Fences,  Bridges  and  Summer  Houses — List  c 
Plants  for  General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Contracts  and  Specifications — Parks  and 
Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cemeteries — Seaside  Lawns — City  and  ^"illage  Squares— 
Railroad  Station  Grounds. 


Size,  5 X 7}4i  Pages,  24^5  Illustrations,  56  diagrams,  plans,  etc; 
Binding,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  ART  OUT-OF-DOORS 
IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AND  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 
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Subscription] 


T^es 

Fruit  T rees.  Smal I Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Hardy  Roses,  Hardy  Plants, 
Climbers, etc-. ‘he  New  Hardy  Yel- 
low Rose,  Golden  Sun  (Soieif  dOry  and 
beantifui  New  Cut  leaved  Elder. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  (Edition  1901)  with  colored 
itlustratioD  of  the  new  Rose  and  Elder  on  request. 

Ellwanger  & Barry 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
Established  over  60  jears.  Mention  this  publication. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water- works.  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

When  you  can’t  get  what  you 
want  anywhere  else,  senh  here 
—we  will  send  It  to  you. 

“If  its  used  In  Horticulture,  we  have  it.” 

Dtxnne  (Sk.  Co.  51  West  80th  St. 
Phone  Call  1700  Madison  Sq.  NEW  YORK 

FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches.  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 


Keep  Clean. 

Have  you  a cemetery  without  a map? 
Have  cliauffes  come  in?  Are  3’our  maps 
torn,  defaced  or  worn?  Please  remember 
ihat  new,  neat  revised  and  Correct  Maps  ma.v 
be  had  fur  S30.00H-.  Ask 

B.  F.  HATHtWAY,  Stamfocd,  Conn. 


NORWAY  /WARLES 

3 TO  4 INCHES  CALIPER.  14  TO  15  FEET  IN  HEIGHT. 

We  have  a fine  block  of  2,000  trees  that  have  been  grown  6 feet  apart,  perfect  specimens 
with  good  beads  and  perfectly  straight  trunks.  WM>  WARNER  HARPER,  PROP. 
ANDORRA  NURSERIES.  CHESTNUT  HILL.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES  Seedlings  and  Transplanted  Native 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  Suitable  for 


AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  a:  a:  a: 


Setting  in  Nursery  Rows. 


Large  and  well  developed  stock  for  Permanent  Planting.  SHADE 
TREES  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Healthy  and  well  rooted. 
STRONG  FIELD  GROWN  CLUMPS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

STOCK  FOR  PARKS, CEHETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES  A SPECIALTY. 

Send  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  Contains  Prices 
of  Large  and  Small  Trees,  and  for  Stock  in  Quantities. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS, 


Germanto>vn,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shrubs — Shade  Trees — Roses 

In  a very  complete  assortment.  PRIVET — one,  two  and  three  year.  Ask  for 

Catalogue. 

tHRAM  T.  JONES, 

Union  Oocinty  Nurseries,  EHizeOeth,  Neva/  Jersey. 


Green  House 


GLASS  AT  WHOLESALE 
CYPRESS  MATERIAL 
ROII  FPfs  - 


HOT  BED  SASH  AND  SUPPLIES. 

S.  Jacobs  & Sons  Mf^’s  & Builders  b’rooklvnI'iC  V* 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec- 
ialty, Catalogues  on  application,  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H,  MOON  CO.,  ^ - MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


LARGE  STOCK  MOUNT  AIRY  NURSERIES. 


ORNAMENTAL 

TREES 

Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

SEND  FOB  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Japan  Maples, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc.,  suitable  for 
PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 

THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  Germantown.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BAKBEE  WIRE  ANB  IRON  WORKS 


Xo.  B45ii^. 
Wire  Arm  Cha’r. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steel  Fences,  Arches  and  Gates,  Many  Styles  of  Iron 
Settees,  Chairs,  Etc.  Large  Variety  of  Wire  Settees 
and  Chairs.  Over  So  different  patterns  and  sizes  of 
Vases.  Cemetery  Lot  Fences,  Grave  Guards,  Tree 
Guards,  Flitching  Posts,  Lawn  Rollers,  Lawn  Mowers 
Fountains,  Summer  Houses.  A general  line  of  Plain 
and  Ornamental  Wire  and  Iron  Work. 


No  B202  Tulip 
Bouquet  Holder 


No,  B4g.  Fern  L,eaf  Settee, 


No.  82.  Viola  Vase. 

Height.  48  inches,  diameter  of  vase, 
22  inches  ; width,  including  handles, 
30  inches  ; capacity  of  reservoir,  3 gal- 
lons. 


Send  for  No.  “B”  6i  Lawn  Furniture  and  i.eme= 
tery  Goods  Catalogue,  or  No.  “B”  56  Fence  Cata= 
logue.  State  about  the  class  of  goods  you  desire  to 
purchase 


No,  E2  Reservoir. 

Hieght,  40  inches  ; diameter,  22  inches;  base 
14  inches  square;  width,  including  handles,  30 
nches;  capacity  of  reservoir,  gallons. 


Represents  a Cemetery  L,ot  enclosed  with  our  No.  B602  Fence  Shows  i-inch  .Square  .Steel  Corner  and  Gate  Posts  with  B6oi5^  Gate  We  also  show  in 
the  inclosure  our  B511  Two-seat  Steel  Wire  Settee,  and  our  B520  Steel  Wire  Chair;  also  our  No.  R4  Reservoir  Vase. 


Address  BARBEE  WIBE  ANB  IRON  WORKS,  44  and  46  Oearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  Row  Price,  but  High  Grade,  Mechanically  and  Honestly  constructed  Steel  Fences  in  the  United  States.  Cata- 
logue giving  full  information  as  to  every  detail  of  material  and  con.struction  sent  on  application.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  of  us  "Unsight  and  Unseen.” 
Selid  for  our  New  Fence  Catalogue,  No.  B56. 
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Introduced  in  1896. 


;j  It  Kills  Weeds  Scientifically 


THE 

FAIRMOUNT 

WEED 

KILLER 


Superintendents  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  also  Caretakers 
of  Estates,  should  investigate  its  merits  for  effectively 
clearing  away  Weeds,  Grass  and  Moths  from  paths 
and  roadways. 

It  will  not  dissolve  or  injure  Marble  or 
any  mineral  substance,  but  will  clean 
and  brighten  gravel  paths  and  roac  6 
One  dressing  will  keep  paths 
clear  for  three  to  six  months  • 
One  gallon  of  Weed 
Killer  mixed 


forty  gallons  of 
water  will  cover  effect- 
ively 100  to  150  square  yards 
of  surface. 

Net  prices,  F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia, 
as  follows:  One-half  gallon,  75  cents; 
one  gallon,  $1.25;  five  q-allons,  $6.00;  ten  gal- 
lons, $11.00.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders  of 
five  gallons  or  less.  If  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 
you,  write  direct  to  the  only  manufacturers. 


with 


FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

N.  W.  Corner  Broad  St.  and  Fairmount  Avc.  PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 


Everyone  Interested  in 

Finely  Kept  Lawns 


Should  a.t  Least  send  for 
a catalogue  to 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA. 


Lawn  Grass 


Write  for  Particnlars. 

Dickinson’s  GRASS  SEED  MIXTURES 


FOR  PERMANENT  LAWNS. 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.,  Seed  Merchants, 


CHICAGO. 


The  0.  S.  Kelly  Co., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

STEAM... 

ROLLERS 

of  all  kinds 

for  rolling-  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads. 

The  most  successful  machine  for  rolling 
turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 
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EARNSHAW  & PUNSHON, 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineers, 

Southwest  Cor.  Fifth  and  Race  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


*T^HIRTY=FIVE  years  of  study,  travel  and  experience  in  the  profession  enables  us  to 
^ guarantee  that  our  Modern  plans  for  laying  out  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  the  Subdivision 
of  Estates  will  insure  the  best  artistic  effects  and  financial  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
involve  the  least  expense  in  development  and  maintenance. 


PERSONAL  INSPECTION  AND  ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROPERTIES  WILL 

BE  PROMPTLY  GIVEN  AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES. 


SID.  J.  HARE, 

CIVIL  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 


LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 
DESIGNER 

OF 

Home  Grounds 

Pkivate  Estates 

Parks  and 

Cemeteries 

Surveys 

Preliminary  Plans 
General  Plans 

Detail  Plans 

Specifications 

Estimates 

FOR  ALL  LANDSCAPE  WORK 


32 IG  CAMPBELL  STREET 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Entrances  a Specialty. 


LAWN  GRASS  SEED 


We  want  to  interest  you  especially  in 

Wood,  Stubbs  & Go^s 
GRASS  SEEDS  FDR  LA  WNS 

We  carry  the  largest  and  best  assortment 
of  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds  in  the  Cen- 
tral West,  and  being  located  about  the  cen- 
ter of  the  producing  sections  can  offer  the 
finest  new  crop  seeds  at  the  lowest  mar- 
ket prices. 

SUPPOSE  YOU  LET  US  FIGURE  WITH  YOU. 

We  can  quote  cliaiges  paid  delivered  your  city. 


Our  Specialties  in  Lawn  Grass  Seeds  are: 


Woed,  Stubbs  & Co*s  Evergreen  Lawn  Grass 

For  Northern  and  Middle  latitudes  making 
a thick,  velvety  green  turf  that  will  not  die 
out  easily.  Endorsed  by  Landscape  Gard- 
ners and  Cemetery  Superintendents  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  Shady  Green  Lawn 
Grass  for  damp  situations  and  under  trees. 
Dixie  Velvet  Lawn  Grass  for  hot,  dry 
sections  of  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Our  /“Success  with  Lawns”!  Free  on 
Books  \ Descriptive  Catalog  of  Seeds  / request 


WOOD.  STUBBS  SCO. 

L.OUISViUUE,  KY. 
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AMERICAN  OUTDOOR  The  American  Park  and. 
o4RT  c/lT  TURIN.  (Jutdoor  Art  Association  is 

participating  in  the  International  Exposition  of 
Modern  Decorative  Art  now  being  held  in  Turin, 
Italy,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  sixty-four 
photographs  which  comprise  the  exhibit  of  the 
association  will  attract  no  little  attention.  The 
selection  covers  a broad  field  of  American  out- 
door art  and  is  divided  into  five  classes : Pub- 
lic buildings,  public  parks,  old  homes  and  gardens, 
modern  mansions  and  gardens,  and  village  and  city 
homes.  Under  these  subdivisions  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  American  landscape  art,  as  represented 
by  parks  and  public  and  private  grounds,  have  been 
secured,  as  well  as  views  of  public  buildings,  repre- 
sentative homes  and  their  surroundings.  The  exposi- 
tion authorities  at  Turin  have  extended  every  courtesy 
to  the  association  and  with  the  energetic  co-operation 
of  the  American  consul,  Sig.  Pietro  Cuneo,  much  good 
of  an  educational  nature  should  result.  It  would  be 
gratifying  to  American  pride  to  find  the  Old  World 
taking  up  this  question  of  outdoor  art  and  pursuing 
it  on  the  practical  lines  in  course  of  development  in 
this  country.  It  should  also  be  a possible  thing,  and  as 
a result  of  this  exhibition,  to  induce  the  formation  of 
like  associations  in  Europe,  organized  so  as  to  co-op- 
erate with  our  American  society,  and  so  create  another 
form  of  world  power  with  infinite  promise  of  good  for 
humanity.  The  catalogue  of  this  exhibit  is  printed  in 
three  parallel  columns  in  Italian,  French  and  English, 


J.- STERLING  MORTON. 


Few  deaths  have  caused 
more  sincere  universal  regret 


than  that  of  J.  Sterling  Alorton,  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  which  occurred  at  Lake  Forest,  Ilk,  on 
April  27,  He  had  been  in  prominent  official  position 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  although  a farmer  all  his  life, 
and  he  had  been  a leader  in  the  upbuilding  of  every 
line  of  agriculture.  Lovers  of  art  out  of  doors  owe 
much  to  Mr.  Morton.  It  was  his  love  for  trees  and 
plant  life  that  led  him  to  advocate,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess, the  official  decree  of  “Arbor  Day,"  which  orig- 
inating in  Nebraska,  bis  borne  State,  is  now  an  annual 
function  in  all  but  a few  States.  Phis  would  suggest 
that  a noble  tree  be  planted  as  a fitting  memorial  for 
the  man,  and  the  earth  from  which  it  might  draw  sus- 
tenance should  be  contributed  by  every  State  honoring 
itself  by  Arbor  Day  exercises.  Mr.  Morton  was  born 
in  Adams,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1832, 
and  emigrated  to  the  territory  of  Nebraska  in  1854. 
He  was  a man  of  broad  education,  high  mental  attain- 
ments and  steadfast  character,  and  in  a quiet  but  force- 
ful manner  exercised  an  influence  of  far-reaching  good 
in  whatever  his  name  has  been  associated  with.  Plant 
trees  was  his  motto,  and  he  has  left  it  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  a memorial  suggestion.  His  final  obse- 
quies were  held  at  Nebraska  City,  his  home,  and  he 
was  laid  to  rest  in  Wyuka  Cemetery,  beside  his  wife 
and  son. 


‘PRESERVATION  OF  OUR  One  of  the  practical  ef- 
cHATIVE  PLANTS.  forts  of  the  Nev^  York 

Botanical  Garden  is  the  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  our  native  plants  with  the  view  or  encour- 
aging an  active  and  enlightened  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  better  protection  and  preservation  of  such  species 
as  may  be  threatened  w’^-h  extermination.  One  of  the 
methods  to  this  end  is  the  bestowal  of  prizes,  derived 
from  the  income  of  a fund  donated  by  the  IMisses 
Caroline  ai;d  Olivia  Phelps,  for  the  best  essays  on  the 
subject,  which  are  printed  in  the  Journal  and  reprinted 
for  distril)ution.  The  essay  receiving  the  first  prize 
is  by  Dr.  F.  PC  Knowlton,  U.  S.  National  IMuseum, 
Washington,  on  “Suggestions  for  the  Preservation  of 
Our  Native  Plants,”  which  is  a valuable  and  sugges- 
tive paper.  As  the  intelligent  plant  lover  must  recog- 
nize, the  preservation  of  plants  having  no  definite 
mone>-  value  must  be  accomplished  largely  by  an  ap- 
peal to  sentiment,  and  this  involves  an  educational 
process,  to  which  all  interested  might  wisely  direct 
their  attention.  Dr.  Knowlton  also  suggests  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  press,  in  such  a way  as  that  the  matter 
offered  readers  may  have  a constantly  recurring  in- 
terest. Another  agency  might  be  a national  societv 
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with  chapters,  after  the  pattern  of  the  xA.uclubon  Soci- 
ety. Many,  who  have  given  careful  thought  to  the 
subject,  will  endorse  the  suggestion  of  the  public 
school  as  a fruitful  field  to  be  cultivated,  and  will 
emphasize  the  idea  still  more  fully.  Plant  life  is  so 
varied  and  profuse,  as  a general  fact,  that  even  in  this 
enlightened  age  the  ordinary  demands  of  the  average 
life,  whether  in  town  or  country,  afiford  little  oppor- 
tunity for  any  systematic  acquirement  of  any  general 
knowledge  of  plants  after  the  i)er’iod  of  schooling:  but 
it  is  certain  that  much  that  is  now  forced  into  the 
juvenile  mind  might  properly  give  place  to  the  study 
of  plants  and  plant  life,  which  would  be  of  lasting 
benefit  both  to  the  individual  and  the  community  in 
the  years  to  come. 

IMPROVEMENT  WEEK  The  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
cAT  CHAUTAUQUA.  can  League  for  Civic  Im- 

provement, held  for  one  day  only  at  Chautauciua  last 
year,  as  an  appropriate  conclusion  of  the  Buffalo  con- 
vention, attracted  so  much  attention  and  interest  that 
is  is  proposed  to  rej^eat  the  experience  at  the  coming 
summer  assembly.  No.  7 of  the  special  weeks  is  offi- 
cially programmed  as  Public  Improvement  week,  dur- 
ing which  there  will  be  a series  of  meetings  under  the 
charge  of  the  League.  The  Chautauqua  annual  as- 
sembly draws  visitors  and  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  all  are  deeply 
interested  in  matters  of  education  and  progress,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  gathering  in  the 
world  would  afford  richer  oj^portunity  to  impart  the 
])rinciples  of  so  attractive  a cause  and  with  so  much 
promise  of  the  labor  bearing  good  fruit  when  the  dele- 
gates again  reach  their  homes.  In  this  regard  Chau- 
taiuiua  is  evidently  appreciated,  for  besides  the  week 
as  recorded  above,  “Arts  and  Crafts”  and  “Municipal 
Progress”  are  subjects  also  provided  for  by  special 
weeks. 

THE  cHEED  OF  A We  have  always  cordially  en- 
TREE  WARDEN.  dorsed  such  legislation  as  in  a 

wise  manner  regulates  the  care  and  protection  of  pub- 
lic ornamental  and  shade  trees,  and  we  would  wish 
that  the  necessity  for  such  legislation  had  impressed 
its  appropriateness  upon  all  the  States.  Such  laws 
have  amply  justified  their  enactment,  and  have  done, 
moreover,  valuable  service  in  creating  a better  knowl- 
edge of  trees  and  their  economic  uses  in  the  commun- 
ity. The  ruthless  destruction  of  valuable  trees  in  our 
country  highways  and  villages,  even  at  this  late  day, 
is  appalling,  and  is  evidently  largely  the  result  of 
ignorance,  with  all  its  lack  of  appreciation  of  either 
beauty  or  usefulness.  In  many  rural  districts  through- 
out the  country,  the  landscape  is  fairly  denuded  of  tree 
life,  simply  because  the  abutting  owners  cannot  realize 
that  every  good  tree  is  worth  the  ground  it  occupies 
many  times.  Unfortunately  the  country  school  house 
does  not  yet  ground  its  pupils  in  the  primer  of  nat- 


ural economics,  so  that  the  tree  that  draws  its  modi- 
cum of  nourishment  from  the  boundaries  of  the  grain 
field  or  truck  patch,  even  from  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  or  hedge,  is  dubbed  an  enemy,  to  be  destroyed 
at  a convenient  time.  In  the  present  condition  of 
knowledge  of  the  higher  conditions  of  life,  the  tree 
is  too  often  condemned  as  a nuisance,  which  on  the 
contrary  should  attract  the  veneration  and  care  of  the 
community.  It  has  become  the  duty  of  public  in- 
structors to  incorporate  into  the  school  curriculum 
under  their  charge  a liberal  proportion  of  nature  study, 
■that  the  pupils  may  learn  to  act  with  understanding 
and  discrimination  when  the  question  of  trees  and 
their  care  becomes  a personal  one.  Let  laws  be  en- 
acted in  every  State  that  vdll  at  least  provide  a sensi- 
ble method  of  control  and  management  of  our  shade 
and  highway'  trees. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  Although  it  is  more  than  ten 

COUNTRY  CEMETERIES  years  since  the  lawn  plan  of 
cemetery  improvement  first  attracted  practical  atten- 
tion, and  that  beautiful  examples  of  that  practice  are 
dotted  all  over  the  country  in  the  leading  cities,  and 
not  a few  in  the  rural  districts,  it  is  astonishing  to  note 
how  slowly  the  idea  takes  active  form  in  the  country 
places  generally.  It  cannot  be  that  the  people  in  the 
smaller  communities  do  not  realize  the  advantages  of 
such  improvements,  because  no  dissenting  voice  is 
ever  raised  adverse  to  the  cause,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  find  a person  not  impressed  by  the  appear- 
ance and  conditions  of  a modern  cemeteryq  but  yet 
year  after  year  finds  the  country  cemetery  still,  for  the 
most  part,  neglected  and  forlorn,  the  field  of  experi- 
ment in  decorative  energy  for  every  individual  lot 
holder,  and  the  market  for  the  monument  dealer, 
wholesale  and  retail.  In  casting  about  for  a reason  for 
these  continued  and  prevailing  conditions,  one  is  at 
once  impressed  with  the  thought  that  education  is 
needed,  education  along  the  lines  of  advantages  to  be 
gained  and  the  methods  to  be  pursued  to  secure  these 
ends.  But  education  in  any  direction  is  a difficult  mat- 
ter without  guide  or  teacher,  and  the  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  us  that  an  enlightened  and  leading  spirit 
is  required  in  every  community  before  we  shall  find 
any  gratifying  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the 
country  cemetery.  But  these  leaders  themselves  must 
be  educated  and  inspired,  and  how  is  it  to  be  done? 
The  Association  of  American  Cemeterv  Superintend- 
ents might  take  this  thought  up  and  experiment  with 
it.  The  organization  has  done  a vast  amount  of  good, 
it  has  been  the  mainspring  of  the  modern  cemeterv 
reformation,  and  it  should  be  able  to  radiate  sufficient 
of  its  experience  and  knowledge  to  inspire  and  instruct 
leaders  in  the  good  work  in  communities  more  remote 
from  its  active  centers,  and  so  help  to  increase  the 
number  of  beauty  spots  over  the  country,  upon  which 
such  a wealth  of  energy  is  now  being  concentrated. 
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Three  Types  of  the  Elm 


On  the  grounds  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege are  a number  of  fine  American  elms.  Some  of 
these  show  splendidly  the  diversities  of  shape  which 


THE  PARASOL  ELM.  DOME-SHAPED  ELM. 


this  tree  normally  assumes.  The  accompanying  cuts 
well  illustrate  three  of  the  several  types. 

Standing  in  the  foreground  of  one  of  the  views 
is  a good  example  of  the  most  singular  of  the  forms  of 
the  elm ; namely,  the  feathered  elm.  The  tree,  a tall 
one,  is  covered  from  the  ground  to  its  branches,  which 
occupy  less  than  one-fourth  of  its  height,  with  a dense 
growth  of  feathery  twigs  that  cluster  around  it  in 
all  ways,  as  often  growing  downward  as  upward,  and 
giving  the  trunk  the  appearance  of  being  grown  over 
with  a woody  vine.  Elms  of  this  type  are  not  uncom- 
mon, but  they  rarely  show  the  feathered  condition  as 
strikingly  as  does  the  one  here  set  forth.  The  cause 
of  this  seemingly  abnormal  growth  is  not  known. 
Usually  it  is  assigned  to  a stunted  growth  brought 
about  by  disease  or  uncongenial  soil.  This  tree  is  the 
picture  of  health — as  thrifty  as  one  could  wish  it  to  be. 

In  the  center  of  the  other  cut  is  an  equally  good 
illustration  of  another  type,  the  parasol  elm — neater 
and  more  beautiful,  but  not  so  picturesque  as  tha 


former.  The  main  branches  of  elms  of  this  shape 
rise  almost  perpendicularly  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance and  then  spread  out  like  a parasol.  Were  the 
branches  lower  and  did  they  not  spread  so  quickly 
after  leaving  the  trunk  we  should  have  the  vase  form. 
The  expression  of  grandeur  is  better  e.xhibited  by 
parasol  elms  than  by  any  other  form.  Trees  with 
high  spreading  heads  have  usuady  grown  to  maturity 
in  the  woods,  but  the  specimen  here  shown  has  stood 
for  a half  century  in  the  open. 

Near  by  and  to  the  right  of  the  parasol  elm,  with 
the  building  for  a background,  is  a dome-shaped  elm. 
The  head  in  this  case  is  almost  hemispherical.  It  is 
so  formed  by  branches  of  equal  size  springing  from 
a common  point,  spreading  with  a small  angle  at  the 
start,  but  gradually  opening  out  with  a curve  that 
gives  the  dome-like  shape.  This  is  the  most  common 
type  for  our  roadside  elms  and  for  such  trees  as  attain 


THE  FEAa'HEKED  ELM. 


full  stature  in  the  open.  It  gives  more  grateful  shade, 
but  is  not  so  attractive  to  the  eye  as  are  the  two 
former.  W.  P.  Hedrick. 


Conifers  in  Golden  Gate  ParK 


A few  years  ago  one  would  have  been  laughed  at 
at  if  he  had  prophesied  that  trees  and  shrubs  of  vari- 
ous kinds  could  be  made  to  grow  where  this  beautiful 
park  now  is.  At  that  time  it  was  made  up  of  scrub 
oak  thickets,  sand  dunes,  loose  blowing  sands  and  a 
few  rocky  hills.  Today,  however,  under  the  super- 
vision of  its  present  superintendent,  John  McLaren, 
it  has  risen  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  in 
the  world.  The  loose  sands  and  sand  dunes  have  been 
tied  down  with  grass  transplanted  by  hand.  The 


grass  was  followed  by  Finns  insignis,  that  wonderful 
quick  growing  pine  of  California,  Finns  pinaster  or 
Maritima  of  Europe,  and  Acacias  and  Eucalyptus  in 
varieties.  In  the  shelter  of  these  trees  are  now  found 
trees  and  shrubs  from  all  the  known  parts  of  the 
world.  As  the  park  site  is  exposed  to  the  fierce  winds 
direct  from  the  ocean  nearly  all  of  the  larger  growing 
trees  are  evergreens,  both  Coniferas  and  broad  leaved 
evergreens.  JMr.  IMcLaren  has  undoubtedly  the 
largest  collection  of  conifers  in  the  park  of  any  col- 
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lection  in  the  United  States,  although  his  collection 
is  of  recent  date.  We  find  many  rare  trees  in  the 
ground  set  aside  for  this  collection  and  at  other  points 
in  the  park.  Unfortunately  I did  not  note  down  all 
of  the  coniferje  I saw  there  in  a recent  visit,  but  re- 
member to  have  seen  the  following ; The  natives  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  that  wonderful  country  for  conifers, 
include  Abies  grandis,  A.  concolor,  A.  amabilis,  A. 
nobilis,  Pinus  contorta,  P.  Coulteri,  P.  flexis,  P.  I're- 
montiana,  P.  insignia,  P.  Lambertiana,  _P.  Wuricata, 
P.  ponderosa,  P.  Sabiniana,  Picea  Menziesi,  P.  pun- 
gens,  Thuya  gigantea,  Tsuga  iXIertensiana,  Libodedrus 
decurrens,  Sec[uoia  gigantea,  and  Sequoia  semper- 
virens,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii.  Among  the  conifers 
foreign  to  the  coast  were  : Abies  balsamae,  A.  firma, 
A.  cephalonica,  x\.  Nordmanniana,  A.  pectinata,  ik. 
Pindrow,  A.  pinsapo,  A.  polita,  A.  Alcoquiana,  Picea 
alba,  P.  Engelmanni,  1’.  excelsa,  P.  orientalis,  Picea 
nigra,  P.  Smithiana,  Pinus  Austriaca,  P.  cembra,  .P. 
densiflora,  P.  excelsa,  P.  Mughus,  P.  Halepensis,  P. 
pinaster,  P.  pinea,  P.  strobus,  P.  sylvestris.  Thuya 
Americana  and  a number  of  varieties  of  same.  A 
number  of  Juniperus  and  Cryptomerias.  The  beauti- 

A Plea  for  Otir 

Champions  of  bird  and  beast  came  none  too  soon, 
and  the  ruthless  destruction  of  bison  on  the  plains  and 
birds  in  the  woodland  is  now  being  atoned  for  by 
sympathetic  and  intelligent  protection  ; yet  it  is  to  be 
deplored  that  this  protection  comes  still  slowly  in 
many  places.  Forestry  preserves,  either  under  the 
protection  of  the  nation  or  the  state,  are  fast  increas- 
ing in  numbers,  though  the  importance  of  preserving 
the  smaller  members  of  our  American  flora  is  as  yet 
little  appreciated. 

America  is  rich  in  wild  flowers,  flowers  that  are 
to  strangers  marvels  of  beauty.  Familiarity  alone 
renders  us  only  partially  sensible  to  their  charms. 
The  exquisite  modesty  and  grace  of  the  vernal  blos- 
som give  way  in  time  to  summer’s  more  pronounced 
types,  while  the  glow  of  autumn  is  seldom  equalled 
and  never  surpassed  in  any  foreign  landscape. 

But  encroachments  are  being  made  on  all  sides, 
and  the  protection  of  park  and  private  grounds  are 
alike  needed.  A general  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  the  endangered  flora  is  necessary,  and  a suitable 
home  of  individuals  fastidious  in  taste  is  highly  es- 
sential. Intelligent  private  culture  will  in  many  in- 
stances prove  satisfactory ; but  in  the  park,  with  its 
diverse  resources  and  scientific  management  must  rest 
the  main  hope  for  a perpetuation  of  the  species. 

The  plow  is  constantly  encroaching,  and  this 
builder  of  agricultural  industry  becomes  in  manv  in- 
stances an  iconoclast  to  the  scientist  or  lover  of  nature. 
If  some  of  the  upturned  roots  or  bulbs  were  carefully 
transferred  to  an  adjacent  fence  row  they  might  there 
serve  to  brighten  the  spot.  Within  the  memorv  of  the 


ful  umbrella  pine  of  Japan,  Sciadopitys  verticillata, 
Arancaria  Bidwillii,  A.  brasilensis,  A.  excelsa,  A.  im- 
bricata,  Chamaecyparis  Lawsoniana,  and  Retinosporas 
in  variety.  A great  many  of  these  conifers  are  now 
large  trees.  The  coast  species  make  a much  more 
rapid  growth  than  the  natives  of  the  eastern  part  of 
America  or  Europe.  The  eastern  varieties  do  not 
grow  any  faster  there  than  in  their  native  habitat.  I 
have  raised  seedlings  from  eastern  species,  European 
species  and  native  California  species  and  found  the 
above  to  be  true.  Norw'ay  spruce  and  white  pine,  two 
of  the  most  rapid  growers  of  Europe  and  eastern 
America,  were  4 to  6 inches  high  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  Pinus  insignis  at  the  same  age  had  been  twice 
transplanted  and  were  fine  bushy  plants  two  to  three 
feet  high.  The  first  transplanting  or  “pricking  ofif” 
was  made  when  the  seedlings  were  from  ten  to  sixteen 
days  old,  about  18,000  being  thus  treated.  I have 
known  a specimen  of  P.  insignis  to  make  the  aston- 
ishing growth  of  thirteen  feet  in  one  growing  season, 
and  very  often  they  have  two  growing  periods  in  one 
year. 

T.  H.  Douglas. 

Native  Flowers. 

writer,  the  pink-budded  Mertensia,  changing  to  laven- 
der as  it  opens ; the  Dicentras,  known  locally  as  Dutch- 
man's breeches  and  squirrel’s  corn,  and  the  graceful 
Canada  lily  have  entirely  disappeared  from  old 
haunts  through  this  agency  alone.  Yet  no  one  of 
them  would  have  objected  in  the  least  to  being  trans- 
planted. In  fact,  all  would  have  grown  in  increased 
luxuriance  with  the  added  fertility  of  garden  soil. 

Progress  from  the  human  standpoint  ofttimes  still 
more  seriously  impeded  the  chances  of  our  native 
plants.  Thus  it  is  stated  that  irrigation  in  the  desert 
regions  of  the  southwest  bids  fair  to  render  extinct 
that  characteristic  plant  of  the  region,  Ccrciis  gigcin- 
tcus.  To  the  world  the  rich  fields  thus  opened  up  are 
much  more  valuable  than  the  spiny  plants  towering 
in  midair  and  crowned  with  fruit  so  eagerly  sought 
by  the  Aborigines.  But  esthetic  and  scientific  pro- 
clivities demand  that  specimens  be  transported  to  a 
plot  where  the  needed  requirements  for  their  preser- 
vation can  be  supplied. 

Vagrant  root-diggers  have  in  many  localities  com- 
pletely exterminated  every  plant  of  real  or  reputed 
medicinal  value,  their  mercenary  nature  being  so  bal- 
anced as  to  have  small  regard  for  the  nicuin  and  tiinni 
in  the  matter..  Ginseng  is  especially  enticing  to  these 
pilfering  rovers,  who  might  be  respected  if  they  would 
enter  systematically  into  the  culture  of  the  root. 

Aside  from  the  professional  root-diggers  who 
make  a business  of  spending  their  summers  ravaging 
the  woods  of  other  people,  there  are  others  in  almost 
every  community  whose  faith  in  roots  as  a cure-all 
is  al:)iding,  yet  who  fail  to  see  the  folly  of  a promiscu- 
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ous  use  of  the  trowel.  Blood-root,  gold-thread,  gold- 
en seal,  and  other  plants  of  medicinal  value  are  thus 
often  sacrificed.  While  there  may  be  no  harm  in  a 
moderate  draft,  to  take  the  whole  of  any  species  at 
hand  is  not  only  selfish  in  the  extreme,  but  hazardous 
to  the  existence  of  the  species. 

Even  the  most  staunch  admirers  become  oft  the 
greatest  enemies.  Careless  picking,  excessive  prun- 
ing, may  prove  fatal.  The  decorations  of  the  annual 
Memorial  service  have  in  a few  years  depleted  some 
stations  of  the  beautiful.  Christmas  holly  and  ground 
pine  signify  in  some  instances  a dearth  where  God 
hath  given  plentifully. 

One  of  the  lofty  missions  of  the  park  system  is  to 
create  a love  for  the  beautiful.  And  that  plot  in  which 
our  own  trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  are 
grouped  in  the  wild  freedom  of  their  natural  arrange- 
ment is  not  only  certain  to  command  admiration  but 
to  increase  the  love  of  all  beholders  for  nature.  The 
collection  is  at  once  harmonious,  graceful,  simple. 
The  elegance  of  the  sweeping  elm  or  the  creamy  tas- 
sels of  the  chestnut  has  never  been  questioned.  Our 
laurel  and  rhododendron  are  among  the  most  regal 
of  shrubs.  Ferns  of  the  most  exquisite  cut  abound 
on  every  side.  Even  the  bare,  stony  places  are  con- 
cealed by  the  bright-berried  partridge  vine  or  the  far- 


famed  Mayflower.  Hillside  and  swamp,  woodland 
and  meadow  have  each  their  select  list,  and  there  is  no 
spot  that  cannot  be  adorned  by  some  of  the  wild  beau- 
ties. 

The  wild  garden  of  the  amateur  should  be  made 
with  caution,  and  rare  plants  sparingly  used  until 
their  requirements  are  known.  An  instance  comes  to 
mind  in  which  a genuine  flower  lover  made  several 
attempts  to  transplant  the  beautiful  false  foxglove, 
Gcrardia  Hava.  Her  efforts,  always  unsuccessful, 
were  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  grew  so  near  the 
roots  of  adjacent  trees  that  its  own  roots  were  muti- 
lated in  the  uplifting.  Years  later  did  she  learn  the 
cause  of  this  close  communion.  The  plant  is  partially 
root-parasitic ! 

A judicious  blending  of  native  plants,  both  com- 
mon and  rare,  in  our  parks  will  lead  to  an  increase  of 
knowledge  of  their  requirements ; and  the  more  robust 
will  be  chosen  for  private  use  while  the  rare,  shy 
growers  may  be  allowed  to  serve  as  historical  land- 
marks of  a flora  that  is  speedily  passing,  that  to  bot- 
anists is  so  precious,  and  that  should  be  to  us  all  a 
priceless  heritage.  Give  the  American  plants  the  pro- 
tection necessary  to  vigorous  growth  and  they  will 
command  here  the  admiration  already  given  in  foreign 
lands.  Bessie  L.  Putnam. 


A Few  Jtine  Flowering  “Btilbs.** 


The  spring  flowering  bulbs  are  over.  They  were 
mostly  Tulips  and  old  fashioned  Daffodils — in  public 
places — for  it  really  seems  that  contracting  planters 
know  little  of  anything  else.  A search  through  the 
private  gardens  in  many  places  gives  but  little  more 
of  variety. 

There  are  a number  of  pretty  plants  for  June  flow- 
ering in  the  middle  states  or  in  some  cases  a little  later 
further  north.  To  produce  a telling  effect  they  should 
be  grouped  together  singly  or  in  intersection.  The 
English  Yellow  Iris  pseudacorus  is  disposed  to  natur- 
alize on  the  edges  of  streams  where  I write,  and 
would  have  become  abundant  long  ago  if  allowed, 
but  so  soon  as  a yellow  flower  becomes  noticeable  it 
is  pulled  up  and  taken  to  the  gardens  where  good 
sized  clumps  are  often  seen,  and  flourish  well  in  com- 
paratively dry  places.  It  is  usually  full  of  flowers 
some  time  during  the  first  half  of  June.  With  a little 
care  in  selection  some  of  the  finer  late  Iris  Germanica 
may  be  had  in  company  with  it. 

Sisyrinchium  in  two  or  three  forms  will  thrive  in 
similar  moist  situations. 

Gladiolus  communis  in  both  purple  and  white 
forms,  are  quite  hardy  to  the  lower  lakes,  and  form 
handsome  groups.  Zephryanthes  atamasco  is  a favor- 
ite plant  in  cottage  gardens  hereabouts.  Paradisia 
liliastrum  will  also  flower  during  June ; so  will  aspho- 
delus  luteus.  The  gigantic  Eremurus  robustus,  and 
several  other  species  of  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  older  species,  are  mostly  June  flow- 


ering, white,  yellow,  brown,  reddish  or  rosy  very 
showy  plants,  but  little  if  at  all  grown,  except  pos- 
sibly in  a botanical  collection  or  two.  They  are 
natives  of  the  Caucassus,  Afghanistan,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Gentral  Asia,  and  most  b'kely  all  are  hardy. 
Anthericum  liliago  and  A.  ramosum  are  both  June 
flowering  and  useful  to  mix  with  such  lower  growing 
pink  flowering  plants  as  the  Zephyranthes.  The  blue 
flowered  Allium  azureum,  and  the  yellow  flowered  A. 
Moly  should  be  tried  in  intersection  or  in  ribbons ; 
their  scent  is  not  commendable,  but  they  may  be  de- 
pended upon  for  color.  Scilla  Hispanica  may  be  had 
in  flower  in  June  too,  together  with  its  pink  and  white 
varieties.  Perhaps  these  are  best  known  as  S.  cam- 
panulata. 

Lilium  tenuifolium,  L.  Grayi,  and  possibly  some  of 
the  varieties  of  L.  elegans,  etc.,  may  be  had  in  flower 
during  June,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  lilies  are  July 
flowering — especially  northwards.  The  Pontederias 
will  require  aquatic  treatment,  but  given  that  a mass 
of  them  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  in  a garden. 
Both  they  and  the  Tradescantias  will  yield  a good 
many  surprises  in  the  way  of  well  marked  varieties  to 
the  zealous  collector. 

The  whole  of  these  plants  may  be  grouped  in  a 
small  space  with  a mass  of  Yucca  angustifolia  and  Y. 
flilamentosa  as  a foil,  and  perhaps  a few  small  dark 
leaved  conifers.  Such  light  colored  foliage  as  that  of 
the  Funkias  (some  of  which  also  flower  in  June)  can- 
not have  a better  setting.  J.  MacP. 
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The  walls  of  the  entire  gallery  “E,”  at  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  are  at  present 
covered  with  designs  submitted  for  the  Soldiers’  Mon- 
ument, which  it  has  been  decided  to  erect  in  Logan 
Square  in  this  city  at  a cost  of  half  a million  dollars. 

The  desig  ns  cover  all  the  latitudes  of  municipal 
monumental  work,  columns  of  five 
orders,  obelisks,  vaults,  arches,  ter- 
races and  shafts,  but  with  not  one 
single  exception,  could  you  find  one 
that  would  prove  absolutely  objection- 
able. 

The  competitive  designs,  when 
submitted,  were  each  accompanied  by 
a sealed  letter  bearing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  and  bearing  upon 
the  outside  a number  corresponding 
with  that  on  the  outside  of  the  plan. 

After  a careful  inspection  by  the  jurv, 
consisting  of  C.  Howard  Walker,  of 
Boston ; John  M.  Carrere,  of  New 
York,  and  Charles  C.  Grafly,  of  this 
city,  the  following  report  was 
handed  in  ; 

Your  jury  of  award  for  the  com- 
petition for  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 

Monument,  to  be  erected  in  Log-an 
Square,  this  city,  beg  leave  to  report 
that  after  consideration  of  all  the  plans 
and  models  submitted  in  competition, 
and  after  a visit  to  the  proposed  site  of 
the  monument,  they  have  decided  upon 
the  following  awards:  i.  No.  3;  2,  No. 

20;  3,  No.  35;  4,  No.  37;  5,  No.  16. 

After  voting  to  accept  the 
report,  the  councilmanic  com- 
mittee, with  Common  Council- 
man Gilpin  as  Chairman,  opened 
the  envelopes  and  made 
the  following  awards  : 

First  prize, 

$1,000,  Lord  and 
Hewlett,  New 
York,  with  a re- 
c o m m e n d a tion 
that  they  be  em- 
ployed as  archi- 
tects to  supervise 
the  erection  of  the 
monument. 

Second  prize, 

York. 


ACCKPTKD  DESIGN  FOR  SOLDIERS’  AND  SAILORS’  MONUMENT  AT  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, BY  LORD  & HEWLETT,  ARCHITECTS,  NEW  YORK. 


$600,  C.  T.  Roseberg,  New 


Third  prize,  $400,  W.  L.  Cottrell,  New 

York. 

Fourth  prize,  $300,  Ackerman  & Ross,  New 

York. 

Fifth  prize,  $200,  Carey  & Lyle,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

The  prize-winning  design,  as  will  be  seen  from 
our  illustration,  shows  a tapering  shaft 
of  stone  or  obelisk  similar  to  the 

Washington  Monument,  at  Washing- 
ton, the  base  being  decorated  with 

heroic  bronze  figures,  flanked  on  all 

sides  with  a broad  terrace  and  steps. 
The  north  and  south  approaches  are 
relieved  with  Winged  Angels  of 
Peace,  bestowing  the  allegorical  laurel 
wreath  of  Victory.  On  the  western 
and  eastern  sides,  are  bronze  figures  of 
Roman  soldiers,  armed  with  spears 
and  shields,  while  around  the  base  are 
statues  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  by- 
gone days,  alternating  with  the  muzzles 
of  cannon  which  peep  from  the  mas- 
sive base. 

The  interior  of  the  shaft  provides 
for  an  elevator  or  steps  to  the  top. 

In  giving  this  report  in  full,  every 
assurance  is  given  to  the  non-victor- 
ious  that  their  designs  received  every 
consideration,  and  this  may  act  as  a 
balm  to  those  whose  reward  is  only 
disappointment. 

* * 

Again  this  is  only  the  forerunne;r 
of  much  that  is  to  come  if  the  Council 
can  be  induced  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  the  boule- 
vards already  designed  and 

submitted  for  their 
consideration.  The 
lines  extending  from 
City  Hall  to  Fair- 
mount  Park  will  thus 
make  Logan  Square 
the  main  intersection 
and  a big  victory 

has  been  gained  in 
its  attainment  by 

making  the  imposing 
shaft  shown  on  this 
page  the  axis  of  Philadelphia’s  boulevard  system. 

W.  P.  Lockington. 
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Progress  in  Railway  Planting*. 


The  recent  progress  in  the  improvement  of  railway 
station  grounds,  and  the  growing  application  of  mod- 
ern methods  of  planting  and  landscape  gardening  on 
railroad  grounds  is  spoken  of  as  follows  by  Mrs. 
Frances  Copley  Seavey  in  the  last  and  recently  pub- 
lished volume  of  Bailey’s  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Horticulture : 

The  planting  so  far  done  consists  largely  of  strict- 
ly ornamental  gardening,  that  is,  of  formal  grouping, 
carpet  bedding,  and  of  similar  planting  composed  of 
tender  material,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  note  evi- 
dences of  growing  dissatisfaction  with  this  ephemeral 
style  of  horticultural  improvement.  The  most  bril- 
liant and  progressive  railroad  men  are  quick  to  recog- 


An  official  of  the  Chicago  & Northwestern  says : 
“The  tendency  on  our  line  is  to  replace  flower  beds 
with  hardy  flowering  shrubs  and  plants  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  partly  because  the  greater  part  of  our 
planting  is  seen  by  passengers  while  traveling  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  and  shrubbery  and  hardy  plants 
attract  more  attention  than  the  small,  low  flower  beds ; 
and  partly  because  the  use  of  shrubs  entails  very  much 
less  labor  in  their  care  during  winter,  and  also  ob- 
viates the  necessity  of  planting  out  and  taking  up  the 
plants  each  season.” 

In  1882  and  1884  several  new  and  exceptionally 
artistic  stations  had  been  built  for  the  Boston  & Al- 
bany Railway  Company  after  designs  by  the  late 


AUBURNDALE,  MASS.,  ON  THE  BOSTON  & ALBANY  R.  R.,  SHOWING  TREATMENT  WHERE  GROUNDS  ARE  VERY  LIMITED. 


nize  its  limitations  and  defects,  once  their  attention 
is  directed  to  the  matter,  and  seeing  its  radically  in- 
effectual results,  to  look  for  something  better.  Ex- 
amples of  increasing  knowledge  in  this  direction  are 
seen  in  the  action  of  various  companies  that  are  even 
now  turning  from  the  inartistic  and  fleeting  summer 
show  of  perishable  material.  For  instance,  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railway  Company 
reports : “Heretofore  the  planting  has  consisted 
largely  of  bedding  plants.  Since  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages have  now  reached  a stage  where  their  commer- 
cial importance  can  be  determined  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy,  and  permanent  facilities  provided  in  the 
way  of  side  tracks,  freight  and  passenger  stations,  we 
have  adopted  a liberal  policy  towards  the  permanent 
improvement  of  station  grounds  with  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines  instead  of  annuals.” 


eminent  architect,  H.  H.  Richardson,  and  the  latter 
date  marks  the  adoption  of  a consistent  scheme  of 
permanent  planting,  aiming  at  nature-like  effects 
instead  of  the  purely  ornamental — i.  e.,  formal  gar- 
dening, previously  used.  This  happy  result  was  due 
to  the  influence  of  Prof.  Charles  P.  Sargent  of  the 
.\rnold  Arboretum,  a director  of  the  road,  and  to 
Mr.  Wm.  Bliss,  its  president.  Designs  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  grounds  around  these  stations  were 
made  by  F.  F.  Olmsted,  the  veteran  landscape  archi- 
tect, and  since  1884  the  development  of  these  plans, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  road, 
have  been  in  charge  of  a competent  landscape  gar- 
dener, Mr.  E.  A.  Richardson,  who  says : “The  plan 
followed  is  to  conform  the  treatment  and  development 
of  the  station  grounds  to  the  adjacent  ground : a nat- 
ural style  being  followed  amid  natural  surroundings, 
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and  a more  cultivated  style  in  highly  cultivated  re- 
gions ; to  utilize  all  natural  advantages  of  ground  sur- 
face, rocks,  water  and  native  growths ; to  make  large 
use  of  treees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants  indigenous  to  the 
locality  where  improvements  are  being  made ; to  sup- 
ply beds  for  shrubs  with  from  i8  to  24  inches  of  good 
loam  ; and  to  plant  so  closely  in  the  beginning  that 
as  the  plants  grow  they  can  be  thinned  to  supply  other 
grounds  as  needed.”  It  goes  without  saying  that 
these  methods  are  not  only  the  most  practical  hut  that 
thev  insure  the  most  artistic  results. 


A BED  OF  SUCCULENTS. 

The  use  of  succulents  for  bedding  purposes  in 
Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  has  resulted  in  the 


lica.  The  center  piece  is  an  Agave,  received  from 
Mexico,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  a rare  species 
or  variety,  as  no  one  has  yet  recognized  it  as  a species 
in  cultivation.  It  is  a lovely  plant,  having  almost  sil- 
ver colored  foliage,  and  it  is  well  placed  as  a center 
piece  to  this  bed.  What  a beautiful  combination  the 
whole  makes ! Echeveria  e.ximea  is  much  like  secunda 
glauca,  hut  it  grows  about  four  inches  taller.  Mr. 
Thomas  Alingey,  late  in  charge  of  the  plants  at  Hor- 
ticultural Hall,  and  now  superintendent  of  Holy  Cross 
Cemetery,  kindly  gave  me  information  about  these 
plants. 

In  the  background  will  be  recognized  some  young 
specimens  of  the  beautiful  silvery  foliaged  Colorado 
blue  spruce,  and  beyond  them  some  Japanese  cedars, 
Retinisporas  and  other  evergreens,  while  in  the  dis- 


BED  OF  ECHEVERIA  WITH  BACKGROUND  OF  JAPANESE  CEDARS  AND  CODORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE,  FAIRMOUNT  PARK. 


formation  of  many  beds,  which  have  been  much  ad- 
mired, and  many  persons  have  obtained  photographs 
of  some  of  the  beds,  myself  among  them,  as  evidence 
of  their  beauty.  With  this  is  presented  one  which  at- 
tracted great  attention  when  it  was  in  its  prime,  the 
combination  of  plants,  sward  and  surroundings  creat- 
ing a lovely  picture.  As  will  be  seen,  the  plants,  save 
the  center  one,  are  Echeverias.  The  outside  circle  is 
of  Echeveria  eximea,  the  inner  rows  are  of  E.  metal- 


tance  are  seen  glimpses  of  the  park. 

The  spruces  are  of  the  true  blue  or  silver  color,  as 
the  illustration  shows,  to  obtain  which  the  plants  have 
to  be  selected  from  a batch  of  seedlings,  or  by  graft- 
ing. 

Echeverias  are  most  useful  plants  for  bedding. 
They  increase  rapidly  by  offsets,  and  in  winter  are 
easily  preserved  if  kept  rather  dry  in  a warm  green- 
house. Joseph  Meehan. 
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WEST  ENTRANCE  TO  CROWN  HILL  CEMETERY. 

Crown  Hill  Cemetery  Entrance,  Indianapolis. 


The  accompan}'ing  illustrations  show  the  west  or 
rear  entrance  to  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  erected  last  year. 

It  is  built  of  Indiana  oolitic  dimension  stone,  rock- 
faced, and  is  well  equipped  with  all  modern  furnish- 
ings for  the  convenience  of  the  cemetery’s  patrons. 
The  tower  side  contains  a men’s  waiting  room,  and  a 
lodge  keeper’s  room  on'  the  first  floor,  and  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  is  a dressing  room  where  the  men  put  on 
their  uniforms  and  store  them  when  ofif  duty. 

The  opposite  side  has  a large  ladies’  waiting  room. 


with  frescoed  walls,  panelled  Flemish  oak  finish,  dec- 
orative tile  floors,  and  stained  glass  windows.  Both 
buildings  are  finished  in  this  style  and  equipped 
throughout  with  electric  lights,  lavatories,  and  a 
drinking  fountain.  The  gates  are  of  wrought  iron 
from  an  original  design.  No  provision  is  made  for 
office  buildings  as  these  are  located  at  the  main  en- 
trance on  the  opposite,  or  eastern  side  of  the  cemetery. 

The  plans  were  by  Architect  Herbert  W.  Foltz, 
and  the  work  of  erection  was  done  by  the  W.  P.  Jung- 
claus  Co.,  of  Indianapolis. 


GROUND  PLAN,  CROWN  HILL  ENTRANCE  BUILDINGS. 
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^he  Simmons  Matxsoletim,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


The  vault  shown  in  the  illustration  was  erected 


for  the  Simmons  family,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  Oakwood 
cemetery  in  that  city.  The  design  is  an  original  one 
of  Romanesque  style,  and  embodies  a number  of  new 
features  in  vault  work.  Its  many  curved  lines  give 


course  of  the  vault  is  of  fine  pointed  work  with  draft 
lines,  and  has  been  so  designed  that  it  can  easily  be 
changed  to  accommodate  from  three  to  six  or  even 
nine  catacombs  with  little  additional  expense. 

The  interior  is  rich  and  elaborate  and  consists  of 


THE  SIMMONS  MAUSOLEUM.  TROY,  N.  Y. 

ERECTED  BY  JAMES  INGLIS  FROM  GRANITE  FURNISHED  BY  BICKFORD,  MORE  & CO. 


it  a beauty  radically  different  from  the  usual  style  of 
mausoleum  designs.  Its  ground  dimensions  are  i8 
ft.  lo  in.  by  19  ft.  and  stands  24  feet  high.  The  front 
steps  are  cut  from  one  solid  block,  9 ft.  9 in.  by  6 ft. 
8 in.  by  2 ft.  3 in.,  and  the  floor  also  is  made  from  a 
single  piece  of  polished  granite,  1 1 ft.  6 in.  by  9 ft. 
II  in.,  quarried  from  what  is  known  as  the  “curly 
granite”  of  the  Woodbury  Granite  Company,  which 
shows  many  prominent  clouds  and  drifts.  The  base 


heavy  marble  work  of  moulded  courses  and  columns 
with  ornate  capitals. 

The  work  was  designed,  sold  and  constructed  by 
Mr.  James  Inglis,  of  Troy,  New  York,  and  the  granite 
was  furnished  by  Bickford,  More  & Co.,  Hardwick, 
Vt.,  from  the  quarries  of  the  Woodbury  Granite  Com- 
pany, with  the  execption  of  the  columns  and  front 
panel  at  the  side,  which  are  of  red  Westerly  granite, 
highly  polished. 
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OFFICE  AND  SUPERINTENDENT’S  RESIDENCE,  EASTON  CEMETERY,  EASTON,  PA. 


The  illustrations  on  this 
page  show  exterior  view 
and  ground  plan  of  the 
handsome  building  used  as 
office  waiting  room  and 
dwelling  for  the  superin- 
tendent of  Easton  Ceme- 
tery, Easton,  Pa.  It  is  built 
of  brown  stone,  with  gray 
stone  trimmings,  and  stands 
on  an  elevation,  affording 
a clear  view  of  the  city  and 
of  the  cemetery.  The  in- 
terior furnishings  are  of 
hardwood,  and  the  build- 
ing is  furnished  with  every 
convenience  for  the  com- 
fort of  its  patrons  and  the 
superintendent.  The  ground 
dimensions  are  51  ft.  6 in. 
by  47  ft.  3 in.  The  arched 
entrance  opens  on  both  the 
waiting  room  and  office, 
and  the  tower  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  building  is  also 
connected  with  the  office. 
The  building  was  designed 
by  Architect  W.  M.  Mich- 
ler. 
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GROUND  PLAN  OP  EASTON  CEMETERY. 
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CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY. 


WORK  OF  THE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  A.  P.  & O.  A.  A.  is 
making  itself  heard  from  these  days. 

It  got  np  an  illustrated  booklet  to  be  used  as  an 
exhibit  at  the  Turin  /\rt  Exposition  just  opened,  send- 
ing an  edition  of  500  to  be  distributed  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Mr.  Pietro  Cuneo,  United  States  Con- 
sul General  to  Turin,  who  guarantees  to  see  that  it 
goes  to  Italian  women  who  will  benefit  by  its  sugges- 
tions. The  pamphlet  was  written  by  Airs.  Frances  Cop- 
lev  Seayey,  Chairman  of  the  Booklet  Committee,  and 
appears  both  in  English  and  Italian  under  one  cover. 
The  subject  matter  was  especially  intended  to  call 
the  attention  of  foreign  women,  particularly  Italian 
women,  to  the  character  of  the  landscape  planting 
done  in  America,  and  went  into  some  detail  as  to  the 
making  of  an  American  garden — stress  being  laid  on 
the  marked  contrast  between  our  open  center  and 
quiet  lawn  spaces,  with  irregular  borders  of  shrubs, 
etc.,  and  the  European  practice  of  overcrowding  small 
grounds.  This  practice  is  noted  in  most  European 
countries  by  all  American  landscape  authorities  who 
know  Europe.  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  horticulturist  and 
author  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture, 
speaks  of  it  as  being  very  noticeable  and  most  objec- 
tionable. 

The  president  of  the  Auxiliary,  Mrs.  Herman  J. 
Hall,  of  Chicago,  represented  the  organization  at  the 
biennial  of  the  Federated  Clubs  at  Los  Angeles  early 
this  month,  and  made  an  extensive  exhibit  of  the  work 
of  the  Auxiliary  and  of  its  individual  workers.  This 
was  in  the  form  of  blue  prints  of  the  working  plans 
of  the  several  undertakings  in  the  way  of  landscape 
gardening  of  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  branches, 
together  with  drawings  and  photographs-  by  sev- 
eral women  members  who  are  doing  practical  work 
in  this  line  and  also  in  literary  horticultural  work. 
Altogether  the  exhibit  was  a highly  creditable  show- 
ing for  so  young  an  organization  and  is  believed  to 
have  made  its  mark  among  the  crowds  of  intelligent, 
progressive  women  gathered  at  the  California  meet- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Hall  has  recently  visited  Louisville  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Auxiliary,  and  a branch  was  organized 
that  promises  to  make  itself  felt,  and  also  stopped  in 
New  Orleans  to  speak  at  a mass-meeting  called  for 
the  purpose  of  interesting  the  women  of  that  city  in 
the  work.  The  formation  of  a branch  will  result  from 
this  meeting,  and  one  has  been  formed  in  Los  Angeles 
through  the  energy  of  Mrs.  Hall. 

The  Chicago  branch  of  the  Auxiliary,  Adrs.  Eben 


CEMETERY. 

Byron  Smith,  president,  has  this  spring  made  and 
executed  plans  for  the  artistic  planting  of  the  grounds 
of  five  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  It  is  hoped 
. that  the  result  will  encourage  the  school  board  to  de- 
vote both  attention  and  money  to  larger  work  in  the 
same  direction  hereafter. 

jp  5tC  ^ 

We  are  in  receipt  of  St.  Louis  newspapers  that 
indicate  plainly  the  presence  of  Air.  W.  J.  Stevens, 
formerly  superintendent  of  instruction  at  Carthage, 
AIo.,  in  the  larger  city.  It  shows  that  in  a recent  con- 
test instituted  by  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  among 
the  children  of  the  public  schools  for  the  best  essay  on 
“How  can  a boy  or  girl  help  to  make  St.  Louis  beauti- 
ful,” the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Willard  Jacobs,  a 
pupil  of  the  Pope  school,  of  which  Air.  Stevens  is 
principal. 

Evidently  Air.  Stevens  is  going  to  do  his  full  share 
in  preparing  St.  Louis  for  her  world’s  fair.  Let  us 
congratulate  him  on  successfully  introducing  the  good 
work  begun  at  Carthage  into  the  larger  field  that  has 
opened  up  for  him,  and  also  on  the  fact  that  he  is  to 
have  at  least  one  extra  year  in  which  to  spread  the 
true  faith — the  fair  having  very  sensibly  been  post- 
poned until  1904. 

V 

The  manager  of  this  department  some  time  since 
asked  for  and  has  been  sincerely  hoping  to  receive  a 
detailed  account  of  the  “doings”  of  the  Village  Im- 
provement Society  of  Northfield,  Vt.  It  is  a women’s 
organization,  and  such  a busy  and  practical  one  that 
perhaps  there  is  no  time  left  in  which  to  tell  the  out- 
side world  about  their  work.  Or,  possibly,  our  letter 
went  astray.  At  all  events  we  have  not  heard  from 
them  in  answer  to  our  inquiry.  Their  work  is  entirely 
too  good  and  too  comprehensive  to  be  overlooked,  so 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  material  at  hand. 

The  work  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  ex- 
pression “outdoor  housekeeping,”  which  is  attributed 
to  Airs.  Charles  D.  Edgerton,  now  vice-president  of 
the  society. 

The  first  move  of  the  new  organization  (started 
in  1901)  was  to  invite  a Boston  landscape  gardener 
to  look  over  the  needs  of  the  town  and  outline  them 
in  a lecture.  Then  the  women  proceeded  to  “see 
about”  getting  the  money  for  carrying  out  his  sug- 
gestions. From  the  reports  made  at  their  first  annual 
meeting,  held  in  Alarch  last,  the  money,  the  work, 
the  material  and  everything  else  essential  to  success 
of  the  first  water,  was  forthcoming  on  demand. 

Aliss  Alartha  Johnston,  the  president,  gave  the 
following  account  of  the  work  either  already  accom- 
plished or  proposed : “The  plots  of  low,  uncouth 
ground  at  the  corners  of  our  streets  and  also  the  sandy 
and  barren  waste  about  our  depot  were  graded  and  the 
ground  prepared  for  cultivation,  and  were  made  most 
attractive  spots.  The  grounds  are  now  all  ready  for 
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cultivation  again  when  spring  opens.  We  are  ready 
with  money  to  go  on  with  this  good  work,  and  many 
other  things  will  be  done,  such  as  walling  our  river 
on  both  sides  with  the  waste  of  granite  chips  from  one 
of  our  manufactories”  (granite  mined  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is  dressed  at  Northfield.  The  last  of  the  granite 
for  the  three  lower  stories  of  the  new  Marshall  Field 
building,  Chicago,  was  shipped  from  there  in  March) 
“and  covered  with  a growth  of  vines;  and  a public 
drinking  fountain  will  be  erected  on  or  near  the  com- 
mon. Baskets  have  been  placed  at  intervals  along 
our  streets  where  paper  and  other  waste  may  be 
placed.  Seats  are  to  be  placed  in  convenient  spots  for 
travelers.  And  in  the  near  future  we  shall  see  an 
observatory  with  a well-kept  road  leading  to  it  which 
will  give  to  us  and  to  our  summer  visitors  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  views  in  our  Green  Mountain  State.” 

These  women  are  following  the  lead  of  the  great 
Black  Forest  Improvement  Association.  They  are 
making  jesthetics  pay.  Summer  visitors  who  find 
such  advantages  are  likely  to  return  another  summer 
as  well  as  to  tell  their  friends  of  the  practical  advan-, 
tages  and  attractions  of  the  place.  If  residents  of  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan  resorts  within  reach  of  Chicago 
and  of  other  large  cities,  would  make  the  most 
of  their  opportunities  in  a similar  manner,  they  would 
soon  find  an  increase  in  the  number  of  summer  vis- 
itors. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  Women’s  Clubs  of  Hanford,  Armona,  and 
Lemoore,  California,  are  nothing  if  not  practical. 
Their  latest  move  is  in  the  line  of  a joint  undertaking 
to  the  end  of  establishing  a shaded  avenue  to  connect 
the  three  towns.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  set- 
ting out  trees  at  intervals  of  sixty-six  feet  along  both 
sides  of  nine  miles  of  roadway.  The  trees  are 
all  to  be  a symmetrical  form  of  the  Pride  of 
China  (Melia  Azedarach)  known  as  the  Texas  Um- 
brella tree  of  which  Johannes  Reimers,  landscape  gar- 
dener of  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Valley 
branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  railway,  sometime  since  wrote 
me,  “We  make  much  use  of  this  tree  for  shade  around 
buildings  and  for  shaded  avenues.  Its  low,  spreading 
form  makes  it  harmonize  with  the  broad-roofed  Span- 
ish style  of  architecture  used  for  our  buildings.  It  is 
a rapid  grower  and  is  not  deformed  by  the  continuous 
northwest  trade  winds.” 

The  ladies  intend  at  a later  date  to  supplement  the 
China  trees  with  alternating  palms,  but  the  variety  to 
be  used  is  not  mentioned.  Probably  Pritchardia  or 
Washingtonoensis,  or,  perhaps,  Phoenix  Canarie}isis, 
all  of  which  do  well,  though  either  of  the  first  two 
.nakes  the  most  rapid  growth.  They  are  said  to  “grow 
like  weeds.” 

A further  quotation  from  Mr.  Reimers,  who  is 
not  only  expert  in  the  practical  side  of  planting,  but 
is  also  an  artist,  should  have  great  value  for  some  of 


our  readers.  He  says  that  “the  gardens  of  California 
should  be  given  a classic  Mediterranean  aspect.  It 
has  the  climate,  the  coloring  of  rock,  of  soil  and  of 
sky,  together  with  the  warm  blue  sea  of  Italy,  Spain 
and  Greece.  The  stateliness  of  the  cypress  has  not 
been  appreciated  here ; and  what  might  not  be  done 
with  the  fig,  the  olive  and  the  palm  on  these  hillside 
slopes.” 

These  suggestions  should  furnish  food  for  thought 
for  the  planters  of  the  far  Southwest. 

^ 

A tremendously  interesting  and  impressive  report 
comes  to  us  from  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  It  is  not 
an  annual  report,  but  a digest  of  an  address  on 
Town  Improvement  given  by  ex-Mayor  Milton  J. 
Col)urn  of  that  place  before  a meeting  of  interested 
citizens.  It  is  so  good  that  it  should  be  printed  in 
circular  form  and  distributed. 

But  it  is  pretty  hard  on  the  various  “Improve- 
ment” journals,  books,  departments  and  associations 
that  in  this  goodly  year  of  1902  any  one  in  these 
United  States  should  be  able  to  say,  as  he  did  at  the 
opening  of  his  talk,  “I  know  little  about  the  subject 
assigned  me  and  have  been  unable  to  find  any  writ- 
ten treatise  on  it.”  However,  quiet,  steady  >vork 
will  surely  tell  in  time. 

Mr.  Coburn  said  many  good  things,  only  a few  of 
which  can  be  given  space.  He  said  that  art  is  a 
great  factor  in  the  growth  of  any  community.  That 
public  art — artistic  lamp  posts,  street  signs,  public 
buildings,  bridges,  monuments,  parks,  railroad  sta- 
tions, good  roads  and  well-kept  homes — all  make 
for  the  good  of  a community,  whether  large  or 
small.  “I  am  always  strongly  impressed  in  towns 
that  I visit,  by  my  environment;  so  strongly  that 
without  further  introduction,  I estimate  the  charac- 
ter of  its  people.  By  their  streets  ye  shall  know 
them.  We  instinctively  judge  a man’s  personality 
by  the  outward  aspect  of  his  home,  and  the  town 
stands  to  the  community  as  the  home  does  to  the 
individual.” 

The  speaker  goes  on  to  describe  his  visit  to  two 
neighboring  towns  in  search  of  artistic  antiquities. 
One  he  found  shabby  to  the  last  degree— fences  and 
houses  weatherworn  and  dilapidated ; the  school 
house  a low,  unattractive  building  set  in  a sand- 
bank close  beside  the  road,  unpainted,  without 
blinds  and  destitute  of  shade  and  even  of  grass ; the 
church  in  keeping  with  the  schoolhouse  and  its 
steeple  in  a state  of  uncertainty  “whether  to  point 
its  members  up  or  down.”  At  this  town  he  bought 
antiquities  from  its  leading  citizen  at  ridiculously 
low  prices.  In  the  next  place  visited  the  outward 
aspect  was  just  the  opposite.  There  was  paint ; 
gates,  fences  and  houses  were  in  order;  the  school- 
house  surrounded  by  shade  trees  and  lawns ; the 
church  a little  gem  ; pleasant,  orderly  homes ; plenty 
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of  antiquities,  but  those  that  had  been  broken  had 
been  restored,  and  the  owner  had  an  intellig’ent  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  his  property.  As  a further 
proof  of  the  contrast  he  said  that  the  first  town  had 
furnished  the  world  with  one  great  man,  the  unen- 
terprising deacon  with  whom  he  had  driven  such  a 
satisfactory  bargain ; the  other  “has  furnished  a 
governor  of  the  state,  a United  States  congressman, 
a state  treasurer,  a speaker  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives and  a mighty  smart  tin  peddler.'’  (The  latter 
being  the  man  who  drove  close  bargains  with  him 
in  certain  antique  articles.)  All  of  this,  ]\Ir.  Coburn 
asserted  in  his  address,  goes  to  prove  the  difference 
between  the  improved  and  the  unimproved  town. 

Another  apt  story  by  this  speaker  is  new  to  us 
and  much  too  good  to  l)e  omitted.  He  said  that 
“more  than  twenty  years  ago  two  men  riding 
through  a dilapidated  country  town  came  upon  an 
old  man  working  by  the  roadside.  They  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing,  and  he  answered  that  he  was 


setting  out  a new  kind  of  plant  that  his  wife  had 
got  in  a neighboring  village.  He  said  that  they  were 
called  ‘Christian  anthems.’  Last  summer  I paid  a 
visit  to  that  town.  The  old  man  is  dead  now,  but 
the  Chrysanthemums  he  set  out  still  live  and  have 
proved  veritable  Christian  anthems  to  the  place, 
which  would  not  be  recognized  as  the  same  by  any 
person  who  knew  it  in  the  old  days.’’ 

This  may  be  an  old  story  to  our  readers,  but,  old 
or  new,  isn’t  “Christian  anthems”  good?  Good 
enough  to  bear  many  repetitions,  or  so  it  seems  to 
us.  This  address  was  followed  by  a series  of  fine, 
practical  suggestions  from  Judge  Joseph  R.  Taylor, 
and  by  pertinent  remarks  from  the  leader  of  the 
“Family  meeting,”  the  Rev.  Paul  Moore  Strayer. 
One  does  not  know  the  exact  significance  of  this  so- 
called  “family  meeting,”  but  if  this  is  a fair  example, 
there  should  be  a whole  lot  more  of  them  held.  It’s 
a pity  that  they  are  not  the  vogue  farther  west. 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Neenah,  Wis.,  shows  the  plan  for  a modern  addition 
to  an  old  fashioned  burying  ground,  and  a remodeling 
of  the  old  part  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  new. 

The  conditions  that  confronted  the  designer,  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Nutter,  of  Minneapolis,  were  unfavorable 
and  somewhat  unusual.  On  account  of  the  particu- 
larly heavy  soil  of  the  locality  the  gravelly  ridge  on 
which  the  cemetery  is  situated  is  said  to  be  the  only 
area  within  several  miles  of  the  twin  cities  of  Neenah 
and  Menasha  suitable  for  burial  purposes.  So  several 
small  burial  grounds  had  been  platted  adjacent  to  each 
other,  under  both  private  and  public  auspices,  each 
with  its  own  entrance,  and  conforming  more  or  less 
with  each  other.  At  last  the  citv  officials  found  it 


and  so  far  as  possible  to  gain  additional  room  for  in- 
terments. An  old  highway,  which  ran  along  the  hill- 
side with  a cut  bank  along  its  upper  side  was  vacated 
and  a new  one  established  along  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  problem  in  the  new  planning  was  to  locate 
one  entrance  which  could  serve  for  the  whole  grounds 
and  be  under  the  eye  of  the  superintendent ; to  utilize 
to  the  best  advantage  the  land  gained  from  the  aban- 
doned road,  and  what  unoccupied  land  lay  below  it, 
taking  into  account  the  cut  bank  aforesaid ; to  so  locate 
the  new  drive  as  to  connect  conveniently  with  the  old 
platting  and  also  to  furnish  a feasible  route  for  a 
sewer  necessary  to  remove  surface  water  from  some 
low  places  in  the  older  cemetery. 
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Garden  Plants— Their 

The  evergreen  oaks  are  natives  of  the  milder 
climates  of  China  and  Japan,  the  Himalayas,  South 
Europe,  North  Africa,  California,  Mexico,  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

Q.  Ilex  and  its  varieties  are  the  common  ever- 
green oaks  in  the  south  of  England.  0.  Suber  and 
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several  others  may  be  used  in  the  territory  bordering 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  varied  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia no  doubt  many  exotic  evergreen  species  may 
be  grown  with  the  help  of  irrigation.  About  20 
species  and  a number  of  varieties  of  evergreen  oaks 
are  in  European  commerce. 

There  are  several  handsome  variegated  forms  with 
golden,  silvery,  tricolored  and  purple  leaves  of  varied 
habit.  Some  forms  are  fastigiate,  some  are  pendu- 
lous. Both  pedunculata — concordia  and  ruba — aurea 
are  reported  hardy  at  Ottawa. 

There  is  a vast  amount  of  literature  pertaining  to 
oaks  and  their  uses  which  cannot  even  be  indicated 
here,  much  of  which  is  useful,  and  much  of  it  ob- 
scured by  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  botanists  and 
others  to  follow  their  own  sweet  wills  as  to  nomen- 
clature. I have  taken  to  throwing  aside  such  as 
depart  from  the  Kew  standard.  Some  few  things 
need  to  be  impressed  upon  all  who  form  ornamental 
plantations  of  this  group  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
oaks  grow  rapidly.  In  thirty  years  many  will  out- 
strip maples,  but  nearly  all  should  be  transplanted 
while  mere  whips,  and  trimmed  in  like  peaches.  Given 
two  oaks  of  2 feet  and  12  feet  transplanted  together 
and  the  larger  one  will  commonly  die  a sudden  or 
lingering  death,  while  the  smaller  one  will  form  a 
handsome  tree.  Never  crowd  oaks  in  ornamental 
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plantations,  grand  specimens  are  never  found  in  thick 
woods. 

Most  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  forms  become  shrub- 
by ; varieties  of  macrocarpa  on  the  black  hills  fruit 
when  7 or  8 feet  high,  those  of  undulata  keep  ever- 
green to  their  northern  limit.  Prinoides,  ilicifolia, 
nigra  and  others  often  bear  acorns  when  four  or  five 
feet  high. 

They  are  useful  for  cover ; moreover  many  species 
will  persistently  grow  up  from  the  stumps.  O.  coc- 
cinea  is  one  of  these,  and  the  finer  varieties  of  it  and 
0.  rubra  have  handsomely  tinted  autumn  foliage. 
Oaks  may  be  planted  three  or  five  or  more  of  a kind 
together  for  quick  efifect.  It  is  dangerous,  however, 
for  unless  you  are  utterly  obtuse  and  careless  of  the 
future,  nearly  all  the  park  grouping  in  the  country 
will  admonish  you  to  thin  trees  as  you  plant  them. 
Besides,  you  can  thicken  with  cheaper  trees  such  as 
birches,  which  are  often  short  lived. 

Castaiwpsis  has  24  species  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical Asia,  and  C.  chysophylla  in  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Castanca  (Chestnut)  has  about  4 species  in  Asia 
and  xAmerica.  The  fine  C.  sativa  has  been  so  long 
naturalized  in  Eurojie  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it 
is  native  or  not ; it  is  often  so  regarded.  It  will  ripen 
good  crops  in  Southern  England  and  north  to  On- 
tario County,  New  York — as  I have  seen.  The  finer 
varieties  have  been  in  process  of  selection  for  cen- 
turies. The  native  C.  dentata  is  also  capable  of  form- 
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ing  a very  handsome  tree.  C.  pumila,  the  “Chin- 
quapin,” is  mostly  a shrub,  but  sometimes  a tree  of 
20  feet.  It  is  excellent  for  underwood,  late,  and  pretty 
in  flower  like  most  chestnuts,  and  bears  sweet  little 
nuts.  C.  crenata  is  from  Japan.  All  the  species  seem 
tender  north  of  42  degrees.  James  MacPherson. 
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•Seasonable 

The  Yellow  Rambler  rose  is  a good  thing.  It  is 
yellow  in  the  bud,  but  white  when  expanded.  It  is  a 
good  climber  and  flowers  freely. 

Alagnolias  root  readily  from  layers.  Cut  down  an 
old  plant  or  two,  that  a lot  of  strong  shoots  may  re- 
sult, which  may  be  layered  in  June  or  July. 

Skimmia  Japonica,  so  much  prized  in  European 
plantings  of  dwarf  broad  leaved  evergreens,  has 
passed  through  several  successive  winters  in  Philadel- 
phia without  a particle  of  injury.  The  shrub  is  prized 
for  its  pretty  berries,  as  well  as  for  its  foliage. 

Were  it  not  for  the  green  fly  troubling  it  so  badly, 
the  Belgian  honeysuckle  would  be  in  great  demand, 
owing  to  its  frequent  flowering.  The  fly  is  a most 
troublesome  pest  to  it. 

Wood  ashes  should  be  applied  to  lawns  upon  a dry 
day.  Should  the  grass  be  wet  its  leaves  may  be 
“scorched”  by  the  caustic  properties  of  the  ashes. 

Young  plants  of  Hydrangea  Hortensia  grown  in 
pots,  the  pots  plunged  to  their  rims  in  soil,  make  ex- 
cellent plants  for  forcing  in  winter. 

A Southern  writer  says  the  Japan  Medlar  Erio- 
botrya  Japonica,  is  a more  useful  decorative  plant  than 
the  rubber.  It  is,  certainly,  a grand  plant,  though  it 
has  not  the  smooth,  shining  leaves  which  so  many  ad- 
mire in  the  rubber. 

IMagnolia  glauca  will  grow  in  ground  too  wet 
for  many  things,  yet  it  thrives  in  any  situation  where 
the  soil  is  deep. 

Remembering  that  these  notes  are  written  near 
Philadelphia,  the  English  laurel  has  proved  hardy 
when  in  a partly  sheltered  place. 

Trees  and  shrubs  just  transplanted  and  showing 
but  little  sign  of  growing  freely,  should  have  the  soil 
pounded  firmly  about  their  roots,  and  their  branches 
shortened  in  a little.  But  if  a few  leaves  have  been 
made,  do  not  cut  these  off.  Let  them  remain  by  all 
means. 

Shrubs  in  pots,  for  flowering  indoors  in  winter,  are 
in  some  demand.  It  is  better  to  pot  them  in  spring,  as 
they  become  established  in  pots  by  the  time  they  are 
required  for  forcing.  Evergreens  for  winter  use  do 
very  well  potted  in  late  summer. 

The  Chili  pine.  Araucaria  imbricata,  a quite  com- 
mon evergreen  in  the  south  of  England  and  on  the 
continent  adjacent,  is  hardier  than  is  perhaps  imag- 
ined. It  survives  in  the  Pacific  States  and  in  British 
Columbia,  and  would,  doubtless,  do  well  in  many  of 
our  Southern  States. 

To  give  Yucca  aloifolia  a fair  test  for  hardiness, 
some  strong  plants  were  obtained  from  North  Caro- 
lina last  spring  and  planted  outdoors.  They  grew  well 
through  the  summer,  but  this  winter,  mild  though  it 
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was,  has  killed  them.  The  Y.  gloriosa  is  perfectly 
hardy. 

Among  the  many  water  plants  available  for  the 
base  of  fountains  and  ponds,  the  native  pickerel  used 
is  greatly  overlooked.  Its  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  borne 
well  above  the  water,  are  beautiful.  It  is  the  Ponte- 
deria  cordata.  * 

IMany  of  the  large  growing  cactuses  are  quite  or- 
namental on  lawns  in  summer,  and  one  especially,  the. 
Phyllocactus  latifrons,  is  not  as  well  known  as  it 
should  be.  It  is  of  the  night  blooming  class ; and  in 
common  use  its  name  is  the  Queen  cactus. 

Magnolia  grandiflora  should  be  grown  in  pots  by 
nurserymen,  as  it  does  not  transplant  well  from  the 
open  ground,  and,  besides  this,  it  sells  in  pots  as  a dec- 
orative lawn  plant.  When  so  grown  it  flowers  earlier 
than  when  planted  out. 

Lilacs  are  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  in  this  way 
many  new  colors  are  obtained.  Sow  the  seeds  in  early 
spring,  in  the  open  ground.  Gather  the  ripe  seed  pods 
when  ready,  preserving  them  in  a cool  place  till  early 
spring. 

Following  the  suggestions  in  a previous  number, 
there  must  be  many  nice  things  that  will  live  out  all 
winter  yet  untried.  The  writer  has  had  pass  through 
the  last  winter  the  lovely  evergreen.  Photenia  serru- 
lata,  from  Japan,  with  no  covering  save  a few  ever- 
green boughs.  It  is  quite  unhurt. 

It  is  claimed  that  oranges  and  lemons,  grafted  on 
the  “hardy  orange,”  Citrus  trifoliata,  may  be  grown 
much  further  North  than  they  have  been.  The  hardy 
orange  is  a beautiful  bush  by  itself ; and  is  quite  hardy 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  at  least. 

There  is  but  little  can  be  done  to  keep  down  scale  in- 
sects when  trees  are  in  leaf,  but  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
Paris  green  should  be  made  ready  for  fungus  and 
winged  insects.  Fruit  trees  need  spraying  as  soon 
as  flowering  is  over. 

IMorus  alba  is  the  favorite  mulberry  for  silkworms. 
Morus,  Downing’s  Everbearing,  is  often  classed  as  a 
variety  of  alba,  but  this  must  be  an  error.  The  Down- 
ing’s mulberry  in  nurseries  appears  a variety  of  rubra, 
our  native  wild  mulberry. 

Clerodendron  trichotomum  is  the  only  one  of  the 
genus  so  far  proved  hardy  for  using  as  a shrub  in  the 
North.  It  is  quite  hardy ; and  its  rose  and  white  flow- 
ers make  a grand  display  in  late  summer.  Another 
species,  Bungei,  gets  killed  to  the  ground,  but  comes 
up  strong  from  the  root,  and  flowers  nicely  in  autumn. 

Those  who  have  not  tried  the  growing  outdoors  of 
the  Azalea  Indica  alba  should  do  so.  As  a guide  to  its 
hardiness,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a hardy  shrub  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia ; and  the  display  it  makes 
when  in  bloom  attracts  great  attention. 

Joseph  Meehan. 
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Park  Notes  ■ 


The  Park  Commissioners  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  have  expended 
over  $33,000  in  improvements  in  the  eleven  parks  and  boule- 
vards of  that  city  during  the  year  1901,  exclusive  of  the 
month  of  December.  The  most  important  w'ork  was  done 
in  Kountze  Park,  and  included  the  building  of  roadways, 
planting  of  trees,  constructing  of  two  pools,  and  seeding  the 
entire  park  with  grass. 

^ ^ 

The  various  patriotic  and  historical  societies  are  united  in 
strongly  urging  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress 
granting  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  purchase  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  Washington’s  army  in  Valley  Forge 
for  a National  military  park.  A similar  bill  was  introduced 
during  the  last  session,  but  was  not  passed,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  appropriations  for  military  purposes.  A 
portion  of  the  field  is  already  in  the  possession  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  bill  provides  for  the  purchase  of 
all  the  rest. 

Congressman  Pearre,  of  Maryland,  has  introduced  a bill 
into  Congress  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a military 
park  at  Fort  Frederick,  17  miles  from  Hagerstown,  Md, 
In  1898  a bill  was  introduced  providing  for  the  purchase  of 
the  fort  and  150  acres  of  land  surrounding  it  for  $10,000,  but 
failed  to  pass.  The  fort  was  built  in  1756  during  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  and  occupies  an  acre  and  a half  of  ground. 
It  is  on  an  elevated  tract,  commanding  a fine  view  of  the 
Potomac  river,  and  is  reached  by  the  Potomac  Valley  divi- 
sion of  the  Western  Maryland  railroad. 

* * * 

Congressman  Shafroth,  of  Colorado,  has  introduced  into 
Congress  a bill  creating  the  Colorado  Cliff  Dwellings  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  near  the 
Southern  Ute  reservation.  The  bill  provides  that  the  tract 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  shall  preserve  from  injury  the  ruins  and  relics  of  primi- 
tive man,  and  facilitate  the  collection  of  objects  of  interest 
to  museums,  universities  and  other  scientific  bodies.  Senator 
Lewis  has  introduced  into  the  Senate  a joint  memorial 
authorizing  the  surveying  of  the  tract. 

>i<  * * 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  has  recently  elected  its  first  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners,  composed  of  Messrs,  William  M. 
Krebs,  John  M.  Redmond,  and  William  G.  Haskell.  The 
city  has  150  acres  of  parks,  and  has  recently  acquired  a new 
tract,  known  as  Ellis  Park.  The  land  lies  along  the  river 
front  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  park  purposes,  having  ap- 
proaches by  water,  a carriage  drive,  and  a “good  roads’’ 
bicycle  path. 

^ ^ 

A bill,  having  the  approval  of  Secretary  of  War  Root,  has 
been  introduced  into  Congress  by  a Minnesota  member, 
providing  for  the  establishing  of  one  general  commission  to 
have  charge  of  all  the  National  Parks  now  in  existence  or 
hereafter  acquired,  thus  doing  away  with  present  separate 
commissioners  for  each  park.  The  new  commission  will  be 
composed  of  five  members,  and  will  constitute  an  individual 
bureau  of  the  War  Department. 

if.  if.  if. 

The  Park  Commission  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  taking  steps 
toward  the  inauguration  of  an  extensive  system  of  park 
building  to  include  four  large  parks  in  different  sections  of 
the  city.  Seven  tracts,  aggregating  685  acres,  are  under 


consideration  as  sites.  The  Board  has  advertised  for  other 
bids,  and  will  secure  options  at  an  early  date,  when  the 
question  will  be  submitted  to  a popular  vote.  The  grounds 
of  the  former  Centennial  Exposition  are  included  in  one  of 
the  proposed  sites. 

^ 

Property  owners  along  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  are  to 
improve  a desolate  strip  of  the  lake  front  and  transform  it 
into  a park  at  their  own  expense.  Permission  for  the  work 
has  been  secured  from  the  City  Council,  $ic,cco  has  been 
subscribed  by  prominent  business  men,  and  the  work  of 
improvement  begun  on  plans  prepared  by  landscape  gardener 
Thomas  Hawkes.  The  tract  is  a strip  of  land  extending 
from  the  Art  institute  to  the  temporary  postoffice,  and  the 
plans  call  for  the  planting  of  1,200  shrubs  and  about  2CO  trees, 
embracing  elm,  oak,  poplar,  fir.  and  box  elder.  Winding 
w'alks  and  drives,  a fountain,  and  a statue  are  also  provided 
for.  * * 

The  Agricultural  Committees  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  favorably  passed  upon  the  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a national  forest  reserve  in  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  measure  is  now  expected  to 
come  before  both  bodies  at  an  early  date.  Several  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  bill.  The  appropriation  asked  for 
was  increased  from  five  million  to  ten  million  dollars,  and  a 
clause  was  added  defining  the  status  of  mountain  forest  land 
owners  who  might  not  desire  to  sell  to  the  government,  allow- 
ing them  to  retain  their  lands  so  long  as  forestry  operations 
were  carried  out  as  endorsed  by  the  Forestry  Department. 

FROM  THE  PARK  REPORTS. 

The  park  board  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  presents  its  usual 
attractively  printed  and  illustrated  annual  report,  showing 
large  advances  for  the  past  year  in  the  acquisition  of  valuable 
park  areas.  Under  a law  passed  last  winter,  authorizing 
park  boards  to  contract  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  the  board 
has  purchased  35  acres  of  additional  land  for  Indian  Mounds 
Park,  and  instituted  proceedings  for  the  condemnation  of 
8^  acres  more,  making  43F2  acres,  at  a cost  of  $40,000.  A 
tract  of  43  acres  w'as  added  to  Phalen  Park,  making  its  total 
area  178  acres,  and  an  addition  of  8 acres  made  to  Como 
Park.  Four  acres  of  ground  were  planted  with  nursery 
stock,  raised  from  seeds  and  cuttings,  including  2,000  elms. 
1,000  shrubs,  1.500  Carolina  poplars,  500  ash  and  a large 
number  of  other  varieties.  The  number  of  trees  and  shrubs 
planted  was  1,652,  500  of  which  were  purchased,  and  the 
remainder  supplied  from  the  park  nurseries.  About  112,000 
trees  were  planted  in  the  natural  woodland  groves  to  replace 
decayed  native  growth,  or  to  secure  more  mixed  forest  planta- 
tion and  pleasing  woodland  effects. 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  park  board  of  Providence. 
R.  I.,  gives  an  interesting  historical  account  of  the  parks  of 
that  city,  now  numbering  fourteen.  Two  substantial  legacies 
for  Roger  Williams  Park  were  received,  one  from  Miss  Anna 
H.  Man,  the  income  of  an  estate  valued  at  $192,000,  and 
another  from  Charles  H.  Smith  comprising  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  additions  to  the  flora  of 
the  park.  The  grading,  seeding,  and  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  the  building  of  walks  in  Hopkins  Park,  and  the 
installing  of  electric  lights  along  the  lakes  and  drives  of 
Roger  Williams  Park  are  some  of  the  improvements  men- 
tioned. 

The  ninth  annual  report  of  Superintendent  England,  of 
the  Winnipeg,  Man.,  parks,  reports  the  construction  of  over 
ten  miles  of  boulevard,  making  a total  of  27  miles  of  grass 
under  the  control  of  the  board,  and  the  planting  of  an  avenue 
of  trees  five  miles  long,  which  have  shown  satisfactory 
growth.  He  recommends  that  the  spraying  of  all  public  trees 
be  taken  in  charge  by  the  park  board. 
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The  recent  annual  report  of  the  Marion  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation, Marion,  O.,  shows  a successful  year  of  progressive 
management.  At  the  annual  meeting  a rule  was  adopted 
fixing  the  charges  for  all  interments  or  vault  funerals  held 
on  Sunday  at  double  the  regular  fee  unless  ordered  by  the 
Board  of  Health.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
shows  receipts  for  the  year  amounting  to  $9,278.62,  and 
expenditures  of  $5,379.34,  leaving  a balance  of  $3,899,28. 
Forty-six  lots  were  sold  during  the  year,  for  which  $4,530.88 
was  received.  Lots  endowed  for  perpetual  care  are  sold  for 
25  cents  per  square  foot,  of  which  ten  cents  goes  to  the 
endowment  fund.  The  latter  fund  now  amounts  to  $35,391.80, 
and  the  total  assets  to  $41,364.58. 

jjc  * ^ 

The  following  improvements  and  additions  to  cemeteries 
are  noted  this  month:  The  Pittsfield  Cemetery  corporation, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  is  to  erect  a new  steel  fence  i54  miles  long 
and  several  entrance  gates,  at  a cost  of  $10,000.  ..  .The  Bald- 
win Cemetery,  Oakland,  Mich.,  has  received  from  the  late 
Oscar  Perry,  of  Orion,  Mich.,  a bequest  of  $1,000  for 
improvements  and  maintenance. ..  .The  Fairmount  and 
Riverside  Cemetery  Association,  Denver,  Col.,  is  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  erecting  a crematory.  The 
association  has  built  new  greenhouses  for  both  of  the  ceme- 
teries under  its  control,  and  plans  to  spend  about  $8,000 
in  the  erection  of  reservoirs  and  a water  main  during  the 
present  year.  ..  .Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Chicago.  111.,  has 
purchased  60  acres  of  additional  territory,  at  a cost  of  $45,- 
000.  The  land  adjoins  Waldheim  Cemetery  on  the  west 
and  Concordia  on  the  south.... The  selectmen  of  Templeton, 
Mass.,  have  filed  a petition  with  the  county  commissioners, 
asking  permission  to  take  ten  acres  of  territory  from  the 
Baldwinville  hospital  land  for  an  addition  to  the  cemetery. 
The  hospital  officials  will  contest  the  petition. ..  .The  Ypsi- 
lanti  Cemetery  Association,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  has  voted  to 
purchase  ten  additional  acres  of  territory  for  $2,000.  ..  .The 
city  cemetery  at  Hickman,  Ky.,  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
purchase  of  five  acres  of  adjoining  land,  at  $100  an  acre.... 
The  improvements  to  be  made  by  the  Elmwood  Cemetery 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  during  the  coming  year  include  the  con- 
struction of  a nevv  fountain  and  a tunnel  under  a recent  ad- 
dition of  territoiy.  . . .The  city  treasurer,  Lowell,  Mass.,  re- 
ports that  $4,125  has  been  added  to  the  perpetual  care  fund 
during  the  past  year,  making  a total  of  $20,775  i'l  that  fund. 
....Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  will  make 
extensive  improvements  and  annex  forty  acres  of  additional 
territory. ..  .Oakland  Cemetery,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  will  spend 
$8,000  in  improving  a recent  addition,  the  funds  to  be  raised 
from  the  sale  of  another  tract  of  land....Mt.  Auburn  Ceme- 
tery, Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  making  preparations  to  purchase 
five  acres  of  additional  territory ...  .The  late  John  T.  Brown, 
of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  has  bequeathed  to  Oak  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, in  that  city,  the  sum  of  $10,000,  to  be  used  for  the 
erection  of  a memorial  chapel ....  St.  Gabriel’s  Cemetery, 
Hazelton,  Pa.,  will  add  four  blocks  of  adjoining  territory 
and  surround  the  entire  tract  with  a new  fence.... Im- 
provements planned  for  Oakdale  Cemetery,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  comprise  the  building  of  a complete  water  system  and 
drives,  and  extensive  planting  of  shrubs  and  flowers. ..  .Fort 
Plain  Cemetery,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  has  a steadily  growing 
surplus  of  about  $15,000.  ..  .Beach  Grove  Cemetery.  Muncie, 
Ind.,  has  constructed  two  lakes  during  the  past  summer  and 
fall,  one  of  them  covering  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and 
has  built  about  a mile  of  driveway.  18  feet  wide. 


-A.!!  act  was  passed  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  March  4,  re- 
quiring the  County  Commissioners  of  all  counties  in  the 
state  to  put  all  abandoned  public  burial  grounds  in  good 
condition,  the  costs  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
county.  After  they  are  placed  in  good  repair  they  are  to  be 
kept  in  proper  shape  by  the  township  trustee;,  and  the  ex- 
pense paid  from  the  township  fund. 

* * * 

Organizers  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  are  re- 
ported to  be  forming  a grave-diggers’  union  among  the  em- 
ployes of  the  various  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago. 
There  are  about  85  of  them  employed  in  the  cemeteries,  the 
majority  being  Luxembourgers  by  birth.  They  are  said  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  a rule  which  limits  the  number  of  graves 
a man  shall  dig  to  four  a day,  at  50  cents  a .grave.  There 
is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  dissatisfied  employees 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Federation  of  Labor,  or  the 
Building  Trades  Union. 

* * * 

Roselawn  Cemetery  has  been  incorporated  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  to  lay  out  a cemetery  upon  a tract  of  250  acres  of 
land  half  a mile  north  of  Como  Park  and  west  of  the  high 
service  reservoir  at  the  end  of  Dale  street.  The  land  in- 
cludes the  site  of  the  house  in  Rosetown,  for  many  years 
occupied  by  the  Blake  family,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  at- 
tractive development,  with  extended  views,  long  slopes  and 
wooded  knolls.  The  intention  is  to  expend  about  $30,000  in 
the  construction  of  a chapel,  catacombs,  or  receiving  tomb, 
and  offices.  The  plans  for  the  buildings  are  being  drawn 
by  Thomas  G.  Holyoke,  of  St.  Paul,  under  the  direction 
of  Cass  Gilbert.  They  show  a chapel  in  the  style  of  an  Eng- 
lish country  church  on  one  side  of  the  gateway,  and  the  ad- 
ministration building,  with  waiting  room  and  business  offices 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  hoped  to  let  the  contracts  for  these 
improvements  so  that  the  buildings  may  be  completed  by  De- 
cember. About  $30,000  additional  will  be  spent  upon  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  paths,  the  creation  of  lawns  and  the 
general  development  of  the  property  from  the  landscape  side. 
The  laying  out  of  the  ground  plan  and  the  direction  of  the 
landscape  work  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Leonard  W. 
Ross,  of  Knollwood  Cemetery,  Boston,  Mass. 

FROM  THE  CEMETERY  REPORTS. 

The  lotholders  of  the  Monument  Cemetery,  Broad  and 
Berks  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  the  65th  annual  meeting, 
received  reports  of  officers  showing  total  assets  of  $51,256.50, 
and  annual  expenditures  of  $6,724.87.  The  perpetual  care 
fund,  started  one  year  ago,  has  a principal  of  $1,500,  and  is 
yielding  a net  income  of  five  per  cent.  There  are  more  than 
4.000  lotholders  and  the  cemetery  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Philadelphia.  The  total  number  of  interments  since  its  open- 
ing is  23,000. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Cemetery  Trustees 
of  the  Findlay,  Ohio,  Cemetery,  the  following  statistics  were 
presented:  Total  receipts,  $7,127.35,  including:  grave  and 
vault  rent,  $990.33;  sale  of  lots,  $1,680.85;  foundations,  $463.50. 
The  expenditures  amounted  to  $4,952.20,  leaving  cash  on  hand, 
including  bills  receivable,  of  $5,475.15. 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Boice,  of 
Oakwood  Cemetery,  Geneseo,  111.,  shows  that  all  indebted- 
ness has  been  wiped  out,  and  a surplus  left  on  hand.  The 
affairs  of  the  Association  have  been  satisfactorily  conducted 
in  every  way,  and  all  of  the  officers  were  re-elected.  Trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  have  been  planted  freely  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  perpetual  care  fund  increased  by  $500.  Oak- 
wood  contains  80  acres  of  territory,  a fine  natural  growth  of 
timber,  and  well  laid-out  drives. 
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Publisher's  Notes, 

The  Civic  League,  an  organization  of 
children  of  the  Adams  School,  Minne- 
apolis, was  recently  addressed  in  mass- 
meeting by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Coring.  The 
League  was  formed  in  February  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  beautifying  the 
school  grounds,  and  now  has  a member- 
ship of  1,100,  and  is  gradually  extend- 
ing the  scope  of  its  work.  Mr.  Coring 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  League’s 
work  and  of  the  wisdom  of  beginning 
with  the  children  in  movements  for  the 
oromotion  of  public  beauty.  His  talk 
was  accompanied  by  stereopticon  views 
showing  the  results  of  intelligent  im- 
provement work  in  Europe  and  America. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticultur- 
ists to  discuss  plans  for  the  coming  con- 
vention of  the  Society  at  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  Augu.st  17  to  23,  the  Treasurer’s 
report  showed  a larger  balance  than  at 
any  time  in  the  Society’s  history,  the 
amount  on  hand  in  the  general  fund 
being  $2,111.11,  and  in  the  permanent 
fund  $1,574.68.  The  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  send  a circular  letter  to  bulb 
growers  throughout  the  country  invit- 
ing them  to  exhibit  at  the  convention. 
Free  space  will  be  given  for  one  dozen 
of  each  variety,  the  bulbs  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Society,  to  be  used  for 
testing  as  to  their  forcing  qualities.  The 
committee  on  distribution  of  medals 
recommended  the  continuance  of  the 
awarding  of  medals  through  various 


floricultural  organizations,  and  in  addi- 
tion favored  the  awarding  of  one  silver 
and  one  bronze  medal  for  new  and  mer- 
itorious plants  or  flowers  of  American 
origin  shown  at  a regular  public  exhibi- 
tion. 

In  the  recently  published  table  of 
Cemetery  Statistics  compiled  by  Mr. 
Frank  Eurich,  the  address  of  Oakdale 
Cemetery  should  appear  as  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  instead  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  as 
printed. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Geo.  B. 
Faxon,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Mana- 
ger of  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  a copy  of  the  Memphis  Commer- 
cial-Appeal containing  an  account  of  a 
unique  monument  erected  in  that  ceme- 
tery by  Col.  William  Robert  Moore  be- 
fore his  death.  It  consists  of  a rock- 
faced shaft  of  Vermont  granite  15  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a bronze  statue  of 
Col.  Moore.  Beside  it  stands  a sarco- 
phagus surmounted  by  a statue  of  his 
wife,  symbolized  as  Faith.  The  memo- 
rial cost  $15,000. 

The  Bomg^rdner  Lowering  Device 
Co.  have  recently  added  an  improvement 
to  their  device  in  the  form  of  a sliding 
loop  to  be  placed  on  the  webbing,  so 
that  the  upper  web  can  be  left  slack 
enough  to  set  the  casket  perfectly  level, 
while  the  lower  one  is  taken  out  en- 
tirely. Former  customers,  who  have 
purchased  the  device  of  this  company 
without  this  improvement  will  be  sup- 
plied with  it  free  of  charge  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Bomgardner  Lowering  De- 
vice Co.,  16  High  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Diering,  for  37  years  super- 
intendent of  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  New 
York  City,  has  resigned  his  post  to  re- 
tire from  active  work.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Fred  R.  Dieting,  for- 
merly his  assistant. 


A Bulletin  of  Practical  Suggestions  on 
Outdoor  Art,  together  with  an  outline 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Milwaukee 
Convention  of  last  year ; volume  V,  part 
II,  of  the  publications  of  the  American 
Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association.  Con- 
tains the  addresses  of  the  President,  the 
retiring  President  of  last  year,  and  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  outdoor  im- 
provements, illustrated  by  half-tone 
views,  showing  successful  examples  of 
decorative  planting,  and  the  before  and 
after  aspects  of  school  and  home 
grounds,  together  with  diagrams  illus- 
trating plans  in  conformity  with  the  sug- 
gestions offered.  Some  of  the  subjects 
treated  under  the  “Practical  Sugges- 
tions” are  as  follows:  The  Railroad  Sta- 
tion, The  School  Garden,  Prizes  for 


School  Children,  Instruction  in  Element- 
ary Gardening,  Planning  and  Planting 
Home  Grounds,  The  Cemetery,  The 
Billboard  Nuisance,  Outdoor  Art  in  the 
Prairie  States,  Outdoor  Gymnasia,  The 
Open-Space  Movement  in  England,  The 
Work  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary,  The 
American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Asso- 
ciation’s Exhibit  at  Turin,  Italy,  and  In 
the  Interests  of  General  Outdoor  Im- 
provement. 

Tree  Planting  in  St.  Louis;  report  of 
the  tree  planting  committee  of  the  Engel- 
mann  Botanical  Club  of  St.  Louis.  The 
tree  planting  committee  of  the  Engel- 
mann  Botanical  Club  has  for  several 
years  collected  information  on  tree  plant- 
ing both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  has  now  issued  this  little  book  of 
specific  directions  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  active  work  in  the  beautify- 
ing of  St.  Louis,  but  the  matter  con- 
tained in  it  is  of  such  a practical  nature 
as  to  be  of  use  to  tree  planters  any- 
where. The  committee  suggests  the 
formation  of  clubs  on  each  block,  to  see 
to  the  planting  and  care  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers,  and  gives  detailed  direc- 
tions as  to  how  to  plant  and  how  to 
combat  injurious  influences.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  half-tone  views,  show- 
ing good  and  bad  e.xamples,  and  with 
drawings  illustrating  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. The  following  are  some  of  the 
subjects  treated  of  in  the  different  sec- 
tions : When  to  Prune,  How  to  Prune, 
Care  of  Mounds,  Soil  Conditions,  Gas, 
Drought,  Smoke,  What  Trees  to  Plant, 
When  to  Plant,  Position  of  Trees  on 
Sidewalks,  How  to  Plant  a Tree,  Sub- 
sequent Treatment,  Spraying,  Planting 
of  Yards  and  Grounds,  Window  Gar- 
dens, Vacant  Lots,  etc.  The  titles  of 
some  of  the  illustrations  are  suggestive 
of  valuable  information,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: A Poorly  Planted  Yard,  A 
Well-planted  Yard.  Staking  a Tree,  A 
Tree  Poorly  Planted,  A Tree  Well 
Planted,  How  to  Save  a Tree  When  the 
Grade  is  Changed,  Correct  and  Incor- 
rect Pruning,  How  to  Prune  a Young 
Tree,  etc.  The  trees  recommended  as 
of  surest  growth  are  the  sycamore,  silver 
maple,  and  Carolina  poplar,  and  the 
sweet  gum,  white  birch,  tulip  tree,  and 
ash  are  classified  as  good,  but  more 
difficult  to  grow.  The  tree-planting 
committee  is  composed  as  follows : Dr. 
John  Green.  H.  C.  Irish,  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden ; W.  J.  Stevens : and 
Herman  von  Schrenk,  of  the  Shaw 
School  of  Botany. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Columbus  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for 
the  year  1901,  comprising  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Society,  List  of  Members, 
and  Officers,  proceedings  of  meetings, 
papers  and  discussions.  Some  of  the 
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(Books,  reports,  Etc.,  Received.) 
papers  of  interest  to  readers  of  Park 
AND  Cemetery  are  the  following : Spring 
Management  of  Lawns,  Hints  for  Beau- 
tifying Towns  and  Villages,  The  Rela- 
tion of  Birds  to  Horticulture,  Sub-Irri- 
gation in  the  Greenhouse,  and  Notes  on 
Some  Forest  Trees  of  Ohio,  by  W.  R. 
Lazenby,  Ornamenting  a Suburban  or 
Village  Lot,  by  L.  H.  McFadden,  and 
The  Imported  Willow  and  Poplar  Cur- 
culio,  by  F.  M.  Webster, 

The  Reading  Nursery,  Reading,  Mass., 
has  issued  a number  of  suggestive  little 
booklets,  giving  much  useful  informa- 
tion on  the  planting  and  ornamentation 
of  the  home  grounds.  They  are  entitled, 
respectively.  Vines ; The  Lawn ; Hardy 
Shrubs,  Their  Uses  on  the  Lawn,  in  the 
Border,  and  as  Individual  Specimens ; 
Hardy  Evergreens  ; Rhododendron  Max- 
imum; The  Hardv  Flower  Garden; The 
Kalmia;  Shrubs  and  Trees.  They  are 
written  by  experts  in  an  interesting, 
readable  style,  are  neatly  printed  and 
handsomely  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs by  J.  Woodward  Manning.  Any 
of  the  booklets,  or  the  entire  series  will 
be  sent  on  application. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  One 
of  the  finest  of  the  park  reports ; at- 
tractively gotten  up  with  cover  design 
in  gray  and  green,  and  illustrated  with 
•excellent  half-tone  views. 


CODLING  MOTH, 

Canker-worm,  Elm  Leaf  Beetle, 
Tussock  Moth,  and  all  leaf-eating 
insects. 

State  Entomologist  Sanderson  of  Delaware, 
says;  “ Disparene  proved  very  much  su- 
perior to  Paris  Green,  and  destroyed  a 
larger  percentage  of  Codling  Moth  larvte 
than  has  ever  been  done  before.  It  re- 
mained on  the  trees  all  summer  in  spite  of 
very  heavy  rains.” 

It  “ sticks  like  paint  ” and 
never  inju'cs  the  most  deli- 
cate foliage. 

Enough  for  80  Gals.  Spray  - - ^1.00 
'■  ” 800  ‘‘  “ - - 8.00 

Full  directions  on  every  can. 
Order  today  and  ask  for  our 

rppc  Handbook  of  Injuri- 
rnCL  ous  Insects  and  How 
to  Destroy  Them. 

BOWKER 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston 


LORD  & BURNHAH  CO., 


HORTICULTURAL  ARCHITECTS  STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
AND  BUILDERS  I ENGINEERS 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  aopUcation  for  Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  etc.,  which 
are  erected  complete  with  our  Pate.nt  Iko.n  CoNsrKUCTio.N ; or  for  material  only,  ready  for 
erection.  Estimates  furnished  also  for  Cypress  (treenhouse  Material. 


New  York 
Office: 
St.  James 
Building, 
Broadway 
and  26tli 
Street. 


General 
Office 
and  Works; 
Irvington- 
on-Hudson 
N.  Y. 


Largest  builders  of  Greenhouse  structures.  Plans  and  construction  embrace  latest  im- 
provements. Six  highest  awards  at  the  World's  Fair.  Latest  Greenhouse  Catalogue  sent  on 
receipt  ot  S cents  postage.  Green  house  Heating  and  Ventilating-  Catalogue  mailed  from  New 
York  Office  on  receipt  of  5 cents  postage. 

We  make  special  Greenhouse  Putty.  Price  on  application. 


HOBSON’S  STANDARD  HDRSE  CARTS. 

In  every  way  superior  to  and  cheaper  than  wheel-wright  work.  Best 
quality  thoroughly  seasoned  material.  Warranted.  Twelve  styles.  Two 
and  four-wheel.  Wide  and  narrow  tires,  steel  axles.  Low  rate  of  freight 
from  our  works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all  points.  For  years  acknowledged  by 
users  to  have  no  equal.  Adopted  by  farmers,  contractors,  miners,  gard- 
eners, cemetery  authorities,  etc.,  wbeiever  the  best  is  wanted. 

Manufactured  by 

ZXOBSON*  cfc  OO- 

Offlce:  ISO-  I<5  State  Street,  NEVA/  'V'ORK. 


EUREKA” 


WEED 

KILLER 


A SOLUBLE  POWDER 
NO  LEAKAGE  or  DANGER 
EASILY  APPLIED 

Positively  clears  all  paths  and  drives  of  weeds  without  disturbing 
the  gravel;  lasting  effects. 

SI. 00  TIN  SUFFICIENT  FOR  100  SQUARE  YARDS. 


VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 


Sole  Agents  for  the 
U.  S.  aud  Canada. 


84-86  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO 
14  Barclay  Street,  NEW  lOBK 


THE  MOWER 


That  will  KILL  ALL  THE 
WEEDS  IN  YOUR  LAWNS, 
If  you  keep  the  weeds  cut  so 
they  do  not  go  to  seed,  and  cut 
your  grass  without  breaking 
the  small  feeders  of  roots,  the 
grass  will  become  thick 
and  weeds  will  disappear. 
THE  CLIPPER  WILL  DO  IT. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co., 

(iNCCRPORATEO.) 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 
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THE  VAN  DORN 
IRON  WORKS  CO,. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Wrought  Iron  Fence 

FOR 

Cem  teries  and  Residences  a 
Specialty. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
AND  ESTIMATES. 


Gasoline  Arc  Lamps 


GIVE  MORE 
LIGHT  THAN 

Electric  Arc 
Lig'hts 


AND  ARE  LESS 
EXPENSIVE 

Attractive  in  design, 
substantially  con- 
structed. Es- 
pecially 
adapted 
to... 

PARKS,  PUBLIC 
GROUNDS  AND 
STREETS  .... 

Geo.  E.  Kessler,  Eng. 
Kansas  City  Park  Board, 
pronounces  them  “A 
splendid  success.” 
Requires  No  (Jeiieratiiig. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

U.  S.  street  Lighting 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BADGER  WIRE  & IRON  WORKS 


Iron 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grave  Crosses,  Fences,  Vases,  Chairs  and 


Settees. 


The  largest  assortment  to  be  had  anywhere  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 


FEKN  LITERATCKE.  All  who  enjoy  read- 

fenis  should  have  the  FERN  BULLETIN 

Tbeonly  journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing*  lor  the  beg’inner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris 
Sample  Free.  Three  Numbers,our  selection,  15c. 

Address,  Fern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 


THE  BANGOR  SLATE  GO. 


Bangor,  Penn. 


The  Vulcan  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Iron  and  Wire  Fences, 

PARK  SETTEE5 

Reservoir  Vases, 
Enclosures  for  Parks,  Public  Grounds  and  Cemeteries, 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
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THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS, 
Iron  Reservoir  Vases  and 

Lawn  Settees 


Cincinnati^  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


We  manufac- 
ture over  100 
desisriis  of 


Iron  Fence, 

Entrance 

Gates, 

Iron 

Settees, 


Cemeteries, 
Public  Parks, 
Private 
Grounds. 


RESERVOIR  IRON  VASES 


and 

LAWN 

SETTEES 

Manufactured 

by 

McDonald 

Brothers, 

108-114 
Liberty  St., 
COLUMBUS, 
OHIO. 
®end  for  Our 
1902  Catalog-ne 


STONE  CRUSHERS  AND  STE^WLLESa 
PARHSand  CENETERIES^^^ai 


y u I ia A S chaUv.6^  Co^ii 


The  National  Junior  Lowering  Device  I 


This  is  the  latest  im- 
pro<ved  Casket  Lo'wer- 
ing  delyice,  conceded  to 
be  the  best  invented. 

It  is  adjustable  and 
folds  into  a small  space- 
It  is  safe  and  sure. 


COLDWATER, 


The  National  Burial  Device  Co. 


MICHIGAN 


(Tber  3,000  “ NATIONALS  " sold  and  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England. 

The  ‘^NATIONAL" 
is  endorsed  by  cemetery 
officiats 

Send 
for 

Catalogue 
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Books,  Reports,  Etc. — Continued. 

First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners,  Topeka,  Kas,,  con- 
taining financial  statements,  recommend- 
ations and  plans  of  proposed  new  parks. 

Reports  of  the  Park  Commissioners 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  1900  and  1901  ; 
reports  of  officers  and  many  illustra- 
tions of  park  scenes. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Park 
Commissioners  of  Providence.  R.  1..  for 
the  year  1900;  contains  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  Providence  Park  Svstem 
and  official  reports. 

Dodge  Grove  Cemetery,  Mattoon,  111., 
1902 ; historical  sketch,  suggestions  and 
recommendations,  and  directory  of  lot 
owners. 

Cemetery  Portfolio,  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  Cemeteries.  A handsomely 
printed  and  attractively  illustrated  re- 
port. Profusely  illustrated  with  half- 
tone views,  two  of  them  showing  dam- 
age done  to  trees  hy  storms ; a report  of 
unusual  excellence. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Montana  for  the 
year  1901. 

The  University  of  Nebraska.  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station ; Press  Bul- 
letin No.  16.  Alfalfa  Experiences. 


The  Flower  for  the  People 

4 ACRES  OF  PEONIES  j 


New  Descriptive  Price  List 


PETERSON’S  NURSERY, 

Lincoln  and  Peterson  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


WILD  FLOWERS.! 

All  who  enjoy  reading  about  the 
curious  and  interesting  traits  of 
our  native  wild  flowers  and  ferns,  ! 

should  have  the  new  monthly.  I 

journal  of  popular  botany,  j 

THE  AMERICAN  BOT A/MIST 

It  is  edited  solely  for  the  plant 
lover  and  contains  no  technical 
matter.  Common  names  are  used 
whenever  possible,  and  all  the 
articles  are  selected  with  a view 
to  their  value  to  the  general 
reader.  Send  a 2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  tell  your  friends 
abcut  it. 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  & CO.. 

PUBLISHERS, 

BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 


Cl)i$  iDonument,.. 


Was  erected  on 
the  family  burial 
lot  of  the  late 

/IDarcus  H.  dFarvvell, 

President  of  Oak- 
woods  Cemetery, 
Chicago 


CHAS.  G.  BLAKE  & CO. 

746  WOMAN’S  TEMPLE  . CHICAGO  . ILL. 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

Monuments 

Mausoleums 

Etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 


N.  B.  WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  WORK 


1 Oaa/4  our  evergreen  mixture 

L.awn  0660  FOR  SPRING  SOWING. 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  Select  Vegetable,  Flower,  Lawn,  Field  Seed  and  Bulbs  for  spring 
planting  mailed  on  application.  C.  B ECKERT,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

PROGRESSIVE  CEMETERIES.... 

Are  everywhere  recognizing  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a durable  and  attractive  form  of  marker  for  both  lots 
and  single  graves 

OUR  TERRA  COTTA  GRAVE  and  LOT  MARKERS 

Are  in  use  in  33  states  and  Canada,  and  have  been 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  the  National 
Cemeteries.  Standard  size  3 inches  diameter  by  12 
inches  long.  Numbered,  lettered  or  marked  to  order. 

We  sell  direct.  Our  prices  will  interest  you.  Get  our 
descriptive  pamphlet 

M,  B.  MISHLER,  RAVENNA,  OHIO. 


^ Flower  I 

Vases  I 


Our  catalogue  Il- 
lustrates a vari- 
ety of  designs. 
Be  sure  to  get  it 
before  ordering 
elsewhere. 

KRAMER  BROS., 

Manufacturers, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


« 

wnnunnnmnnnK 


WWW* 


Standard 

The  lightest  running,  most  rapid  and  pow- 
erful ventilating  machinery  in  the  market. 

DUPLEX 
GUTTERS 

made  of 
wrought 
or  cast 
iron  with 
self  ad- 
justing 
sash  bar 
clips. 

The  only 
DRIP 

PROOF  metal  gutter  offered  to  the  public. 
Send  for  ray  catalogue,  free. 

E.  mF*F*/ARD.  Youngstown,  O. 
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BOOKS  FOR  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS. 


The  Beautiful  Flower  Garden. 

By  F.  Schuyler  Matthews.  Its  treat- 
ment with  special  regard  for  the  pic- 
turesque. Written  and  embellished  with 
numerous  illustrations.  With  notes  on 
practical  floriculture  by  A.  H.  Fewkes. 
191  pp.,  ill.  i2mo,  paper.  .40 

The  Window  Flower  Garden. 

By  Julius  J.  Heinrich.  The  author  is 
a practical  florist,  and  this  enterprising 
volume  embodies  his  personal  experi- 
ence in  window  gardening  during  a long 
period.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  Il- 
lustrated. Cloth,  i2mo.  .50 

The  Dahlia. 

By  Lawrence  K.  Peacock.  A practi- 
cal treatise  on  the  habits,  characteristics, 
cultivation  and  history  of  the  dahlia. 
Copiously  illustrated.  8vo.,  paper.  .30 
Greenhouse  Construction. 

By  L.  R.  Taft.  A complete  treatise 
on  greenhouse  structures  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  various  forms  and  styles 
of  plant  houses  for  professional  florists 
as  well  as  amateurs.  All  the  best  and 
most  improved  structures  are  so  fully 
and  clearly  described  that  anyone  who 
desires  to  build  a greenhouse  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  the  kind 
best  suited  to  his  purpose.  The  modern 
and  most  successful  methods  of  heating 
and  ventilating  are  fully  treated  upon. 
The  construction  of  hotbeds  and  frames 
receives  appropriate  attention.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  i2mo.  1.50 

Greenhouse  Management. 

By  L.  R.  Taft.  This  book  forms  an 
almost  indispensable  companion  vffiume 
to  Greenhouse  Construction.  In  it  the 
author  gives  the  results  of  his  many 
years'  e.xperience,  together  with  that  of 
the  most  successful  florists  and  garden- 
ers, in  the  management  of  growing 
plants  under  glass.  So  minute  and  prac- 
tical are  the  various  systems  and 
methods  of  growing  and  forcing  roses, 
violets,  carnations,  and  all  the  most  im- 
portant florists’  plants,  as  well  as  fruits 
and  vegetables,  described,  that  by  a 
careful  study  of  this  work  and  the  fol- 
lowing of  its  teachings,  failure  is  almost 
impossible.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  i2mo. 

1.50 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous— Rooted  Plants. 

By  C.  L.  .^llen.  A complete  history, 
description,  methods  of  propagation  and 
full  directions  for  the  successful  culture 
of  bullis  in  the  garden,  dwelling  or 
greenhouse.  The  illustrations  which 
embellish  this  work  have  been  drawn 
from  nature,  and  have  been  engraved 
especially  for  this  book.  The  cultural 
directions  are  plainly  stated,  practical 
and  to  the  point.  Cloth,  i2mo.  1.50 
Parsons  on  the  Rose. 

By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  A treatise  on 
the  propagation,  culture  and  history  of 
the  rose.  New  and  revised  edition.  A 
simple  garden  classification  has  been 
adopted,  and  the  leading  varieties  under 
each  class  enumerated  and  described. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  i2mo.  i.oo 

Landscape  Gardening. 

By  F.  A.  Waugh,  professor  of  horti- 
culture, University  of  'Vermont.  A 
treatise  on  the  general  principles  gov- 


erning outdoor  art ; with  sundry  sug- 
gestions for  their  application  in  the 
commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Every  paragraph  is  short,  terse  and  to 
the  point,  giving  perfect  clearness  to  the 
discussions  at  all  points.  In  spite  of  the 
natural  difficulty  of  presenting  abstract 
principles  the  whole  matter  is  made  en- 
tirely plain  even  to  the  ine.xperienced 
reader.  Illustrated,  121110.  Cloth.  .50 
Principles  of  Plant  Culture. 

By  E.  S.  Goff.  The  te.xt-book  used  in 
the  classes  in  plant  life  and  horticulture, 
in  the  popular  Short  Course  in  Agricul- 
ture, of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It 
is  full  of  practical  ideas,  and  it  brings 
out  the  very  points,  both  in  the  science 
of  plant  growth  and  in  the  methods  of 
propagating  and  growing  plants,  that 
every  horticulturist  should  understand. 
Cloth,  121110.  Illustrated.  i.oo 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Shelters  and  Live 

Fences. 

By  E.  P.  Powell.  .A  treatise  on  the 
planting,  growth  and  nianagement  of 
hedge  plants  for  country  and  suburban 
homes.  It  gives  accurate  directions 
concerning  hedges ; how  to  plant  and 
how  to  treat  them  ; and  especially  con- 
cerning windbreaks  and  shelters.  It  in- 
cludes the  whole  art  of  making  a de- 
lightful home,  giving  directions  for 
nooks  and  balconies  for  bird  culture  and 
for  human  comfort.  Illustrated.  140 
pages.  i2nio,  cloth.  .50 

Garden  Making. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  In  this  book  the  he- 
ginner  in  gardening  is  shown  how  easy 
it  is  to  raise  flowers,  fruits  and  veget- 
ables, and  to  beautify  one’s  home 
grounds,  if  one  “Starts  right  and  has  a 
genuine  love  for  plants.  It  is  thorough- 
ly practical  in  every  detail,  and  as  a 
guide  to  daily  practice  in  the  garden  it 
has  no  equal  in  horticultural  literature. 
Cloth.  121110.  I.oo 

Gardening  for  Pleasure. 

By  Peter  Henderson.  A guide  to  the 
amateur  in  the  fruit,  vegetable  and 
flower  garden,  with  full  descriptions  for 
the  greenhouse,  conservatory  and  win- 
dow garden.  It  meets  the  wants  of  all 
classes  in  country,  city  and  village  who 
keep  a garden  for  their  own  enjoyment 
rather  than  for  the  sale  of  products. 
Finely  illustrated.  Cloth.  121110.  1.50 

The  Water  Garden. 

By  William  Tricker.  Embracing  the 
construction  of  ponds,  adapting  natural 
streams,  planting,  hybridizing,  seed  sav- 
ing, propagation,  building  an  aquatic 
house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and 
phritnig  of  banks  and  margins,  together 
with  cultural  directions  for  all  oriia- 
mental  aquatics.  Profusely  illustrated 
with  nine  plates,  eighteen  full  page  de- 
scriptive views,  and  numerous  other 
sketches  in  the  text.  Large  octavo. 
Cloth.  2.00 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Parsons.  Suggestions  for  lawns, 
parks,  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  foliage, 
ponds  and  lakes.  300  pp.,  ill.  3.00 

The  Century  Book  of  Gardening. 

A comprehensive  work  for  every 
lover  of  the  garden.  Edited  by  E.  T. 


Cook,  London.  This  splendid  work  is 
designed  especially  to  help  the  home 
gardener,  and  provides  information  on 
every  subject  covered  by  that  distinction. 
It  is  beyond  this  a work  very  wide  in  its 
possible  applications.  Most  beautifully 
illustrated,  containing  pictorial  examples 
of  every  kind  of  garden  and  garden 
plant,  taken  from  some  of  the  grandest 
gardens  in  the  world.  A work  afford- 
ing at  once  instruction  and  pleasure.  7.50 

How  to  know  the  Wild  Flowers. 

By  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana.  With 
48  colored  plates  and  no  full-page  illus- 
trations. Enlarged,  re-written  and  en- 
tirely reset.  2.00  net 

Maintenance  of  Macadam  Roads. 

Codrington.  Materials,  construction, 
maintenance.  Consumption  of  materials, 
sweeping  and  scraping,  drainage,  water- 
ing ; cost,  etc.  3.00 

What  is  a Kindergarden? 

Hansen.  A suggestive  book  for 
planning  and  planting  children’s  gar- 
dens on  lots  of  different  sizes.  76  pp., 
8 plates.  .75 

The  Nursery  Book. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  A complete  guide  to 
the  multiplication  of  plants.  The  book 
comprises  full  practical  directions  for 
sowing,  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  lay- 
ers,, stools,  cuttings,  propagation  by 
bulbs  and  tubers,  and  complete  accounts 
of  all  the  leading  kinds  of  budding, 
grafting  and  inarching.  An  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  about  1,500  plants  of  fruit, 
kitchen  garden,  ornamental  and  green- 
house specie.s — with  directions  for  their 
multiplication.  Cloth.  i2mo.  i.oo 

Municipal  Public  Works. 

An  Elementary  Manual  of  Municipal 
Engineering.  By  Ernest  McCullough, 
C.  E.  This  work  treats  of  street  and 
road  making,  drainage  and  sewerage, 
water  supply,  lighting  and  fire  depart- 
ments and  other  important  matters  con- 
nected with  municipal  work,  and  is  au- 
thoritative in  its  directions  and  conclu- 
sions. 153  pp.  ■ .50 

Nicholson’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 

Volume  2 of  the  Century  Supplement 
just  issued,  bringing  this  standard  and 
invaluable  work  down  to  date.  A prac- 
tical and  scientific  Encyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  profusely  illustrated^  and 
more  than  ever  indispensable  to  all 
workers  in  horticulture.  The  entire 
work  complete,  including  the  original 
four  volumes  and  the  Century  Supple- 
ment of  two  volumes  at 

5.00  a volume 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture. 

The  entire  work  now  complete.  By 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  A monumental 
work  of  acknowledged  authority.  It  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  all  the  species  of 
flowers,  ornamental  plants,  fruits  and 
vegetables  known  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  while 
giving  great  attention  to  the  practical 
work  of  horticulture  and  horticultural 
pursuits  it  is  technical  enough  to  afford 
information  and  reference  to  all  classes 
of  readers.  Contains  over  2,000  illustra- 
tions. Subscriptions  taken  for  the  whole 
work  only  at  5.00  per  volume 


Any  of  the  above  Books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 
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OurDoubleTelescopeSteel  Device  reduced  to 
its  smallest  and  extended  to  its  largest  size. 
79x20  inches  and  90x34  inches.  Any  size  de- 
sired obtainable  between  these  extremes. 


A New  Wooden  Device 


We  have  placed  this  Device  on  the  mar- 
ket to  take  care  of  the  trade  who  want  a 
very  low  priced  Device.  It  is  as  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  a Device  out  of 
wood,  and  we  will  gladly  give  full  de- 
scriptions and  prices  on  inquiry. 

The  above  view  shows  the  Device  ex- 
tended its  full  length,  7 ft.  6 in.  inside 
measure,  and  the  one  to  the  right  shows 
it  open  for  use  and  folded  for  transporta- 
tion. The  length  can  be  changed  2 ft. 
by  telescoping.  It  takes  up  less  space 
around  the  grave,  and  makes  a better 
appearance  than  any  other  on  the  market 
made  from  wood.  Our  reputation  is  at 
stake,  and  we  have  left  nothing  undone 
to  make  this  Device  a complete  success. 

WRITE  FOR  TERMS  AND  PRICES 


The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


SAFER  THAN  PALL  BEARERS 

THE  WELLMAN 

Casket  Lowering  Device 

This  is  the  only  adjustable,  separable  and 
the  handsomest  Device  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Adjustable  to  any  size  grave.  Will 
raise  a casket  as  well  as  lower  it.  it  is  sep- 
arable and  compact.  Carried  in  2 canvas 
sacks  as  shown  in  cut  by  the  man  at  the 
right  side  of  the  man  operating  the  device. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED 


Office. 

428  Summit  Street 


Send  for  Booklet 


WELLMAN  & MATHEIS 


Toledo,  Ohio 


■WWW 
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DeviceiiNever 
Drops  a Casket 

Write  for  Our  New 
Catalog 
It’s  Free  ’ 


FOLDING 

DEVICE 

WORKS, 

OVID,  MICH. 


There  is  scarcely  any  condition  of  ill-health 
that  is  not  benefited  by  tlie  occasional  use  of 
a RT  P'A’N’S  Tabule.  For  sale  bj’  Drujrg-ists. 
The  Five-Cent  packet  is  enoujrh  for  an  ordinary 
occasion.  The  family  bottle,  60 cents,  contains 
a supply  for  a year. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 
ALL  OKWKKS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock. 

Order  Direct  from  the  3Ianufactnrers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN. 


GRAVE 

DIRT 

COVER 


MADE  OF  GREEN  DUCK. 


9 Ft.  6 In.  by  12  Ft, 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

citi- 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


DURFEE  TENT 
MEG.  CO. 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding  ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty^’Six 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular. 
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i^^Specialties 

Blue  Spruce  (grafted  t'-ue),  Box- 
wood, Evergreens,  Conifers,  Flow- 
ing Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Roses, 
Bulbs  all  kinds.  Bay  Trees,  Rho- 
dodendrons and  Azaleas,  Hardy 
Varieties ; Clematis  and  other 
Vines,  California  P.ivet,  P .eonies 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants 

Please  send  your  list  of  wants  for  quota- 
tions. Ask  for  wholesale  caialog'ue. 

Bobbink  & Atkins 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

..GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKERS.. 


Machine  for  maUiny  Patented  Auff.  13,  1901.  j 
The  grave  markers  are  made  3 in. 
in  diameter  and  in  10  in.  or  12  in. 
lengths.  The  surface  is  nearly 
white  and  they  last  forever.  For  j 
marking  lots  made  in  in.,  4 in. 
and  5 in.  diameter.  1 

Now  in  use  at  hundreds  of  Cemeteries. 

[Trsttimoniat-.i 

EDEN  CEMETERY  OF  CHICAGO. 

P,  O.  Address,  Kolze  Sta.,  111. 

We  liave  in  use  on  this  Cemetery  thou- 
sands of  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers 
manufactured  bv  Leo  G.  Haase,  of  Oak 
Park.  111.  s.mie  of  these  are  in  the 
grroiind  three  years,  and  we  find  them  in 
perfect  condition.  We  are  placinyr  them 
on  every  section  laid  out,  and  are  usinu' 
them  in  the  followinji-  diameters,  viz.; 

3 in.,  5 in,  and  8 in.  We  are  well  satis- 
fied with  the  markers  and  propose  to  use 
the  same  exclusively. 

Sig-nert,  J.  H.  Fkkese,  Supt. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET.  LEil  (, . Oflk  I tirk.  111. 


RED  pOTS 

SAMPLE  POT  AND  PRICE  LIST 
ON  APPLICATION, 

G.  C.POLLWORTHCO., 


HITCHINGS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  jSC  Ai 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 


The  highest  awards  received  at  the  World’s  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

233  MERCER  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


WF  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Park  and  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  Landscape  Fngineers  and  others 
interested  in  the  planting  of  high-class  ornamentals,  to 
our  very  complete  assortment  of  shrubs,  trees,  roses, 
perennials,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  set  forth  in  full  descrip- 
tive catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

Estimates  Fornlshed,  Continental  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N,  Y, 


theMALTESE  cross  BRAND 

THE  VERY  BEST  OF  GARDEN  & LAWN 


iFyour  dealer  doesifol  haveit,seiid  direct  to  Hieniaiiiiractiirers 

rHEGUTIAPERCHAa  RUBBER  MFG.CO  .CHICAGO/ 


105  McGuire  Diamond  High  and  Low 
Grass  Mowers  used  on  the  Exposition 
Grounds  in  1892  and  1893. 

THE  ONLY  HIGH  GRASS  MOWER  MADE 

Will  cut  Grass  2 to  10  in.,  and  leave  it 
stand  from  Vz  to  2 in.  after  being  cut. 

Wheels  10  in.  high;  Cutter  8 in.  Diameter: 
Front  Bar,  %%  in.  from  ground.  Will 
walk  through  grass  when  all  others  fail. 

This  Mower  is  being  used  by  many  CEMETERIES, 
State  Institutions  and  the  U.  i>.  Government. 

Warranted  to  be  finely  made.  Sizes  15  in.,  17  in., 
19  in.,  and  21  in.  cuts.  Elegant  Souvenir  Book, 
half-lone  cuts  mailed  free,  showing  World’s  Fair 
scenes  and  tests  with  these  mowers.  Address 


Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  Fine 
Bail  Bearing  and  other  Mowers, 
both  Hand  and  Pony. 


Dille  & McGuire  Mfg.  Co. 

RICHMOND,  IND. 


DIAMOND  HIGH 
GRASS  OFFICIAL  Lawn  Mowers 
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Advertisements,  limited  to  live  lines,  -will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion,  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


WANTED  Responsible  agents  in  every  stale 
in  the  union.  Must  have  some  capital.  Address 
The  Bomgardner  Loweriug  Device  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


POSITION  Wanted  by  florist  and  landscape 
gardener.  Life  experience  in  the  business. 
Either  cemetery  or  park  where  a live  man  is 
wanted.  Will  furnish  bond,  and  references  as 
to  reliability  and  character.  Address  50,  care 
Park  and  Cemetery. 


Is  Far  PINE, 


UPTO  32vFEET  or  LPNGER. 


GREENHaUSE 

AND  OTNER  BUILDING^ATERIAL,(| 
MEN  furnished  TO^ SUPERINTEND’^ 
! E RE!^  I O N,  WH  EN  P^E  sir  E D . 

aonci  for  our  Circulfl|s. 
THEA\TS+€^rr\5  Cs*» 

N E s s . 


JAMES  MACPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TPENTON,  N.  J. 


Cemetery 


Methods 

How  200  Cemeteries 
Are  Conducted 

MR.  FRANK  EURICH,  President  Associ- 

ation  of  American 

Cemetery  Superintendents,  has  compiled  a re- 
port of  comparative  methods  at  200  cemeteries 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

70  Questions 
are  Answered 

COVERING  EVERY  FEATURE 
OF  CEMETERY  WORK 

It  is  printed  in  tabulated  form  on  heavy  paper, 
30x54  inches.  Accorapanyingr  the  report  is  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Euricb,  g-iving-  a resume  of  replies 
received  and  thv  comments  on  them. 

The  report  contains  a vast  amount  of  in- 
formation of  interest  and  value  to  all  cemeteries. 

PREPAID,  <t^|00 
PRICE  'f’  ^i= 

JAMES  H.  MORTON 

Secy,  and  Treas.  MATTAPAN,  MASS. 


Halt  Enough  Water... 


Is  quite  enough  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  handsome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 


RIDER  OR  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  PUMPS 


Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  building  of  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 


Catalogue  “P”  on  application 
to  nearest  store. . 


RIDER-ERIGSSON  ENGINE  GO. 


20  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
239  Franxim  St.,  doston.  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
22A  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W,  Teniente^Rcy  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


Water  Proof  Grave  Linings 
and  Earth  Covers 


Casket  Lowering 


BAKER  BROS.  & CO. 


TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Tuna  XTivTioig’  oxmBi3>a-C3-  iDuviona 


With  this  device  a 
grave  can  be  excavated 
in  the  ioosest  earth  or 
sand  and  between  other 
graves  without  the  least 
danger  of  caving,  no 
matter  how  long  kept 
open. 

There  ar  nearly  200 
of  the  Devices  in  use, 
and  all  giving  universal 
satisfaction. 

Enclosed  find  draft 
to  balance  account. 
Weused  thedevicethe 
first  time  yesterday, 
and  are  more  than 
pleased  with  it.  If  it 
cost  twice  what  it  does 
we  should  buy  it. 
Woodbury  & Lesure, 
Winchester,  N.  H. 

Some  of  the  Ceme- 
teries where  the  Union 
Curbing  Device  is  now 
in  use:  Akron,  Ohio, 
Chicago,  111.,  Boston, 
Mass. .Galveston, Tex. 
Rochester.  N.  Y..  Bat- 
tle Creek.  Mich.,  Cold- 
water,  Mich.,  Sidney, 
O.,  Troy,  N.  Y..  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  Brunswick, 
Me.,  Kingston.  Ont., 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

I have  used  your  Curbing  Device  in  my  work  for  the  last  three  months.  I believe  the  Device 
has  more  than  paid  for  its  cost  in  time  saved,  to  say  nttthing  of  the  trouble  and  anxiety  it  has 
relieved  us  of.  A.  E.  Slone,  Supt.  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  Ironton,  O. 

We  have  given  your  Curbing  Device  a thorough  trial,  and  are  well  pleased  with  it. 

F.  Sheard,  Supt.  Riverside  Cemetery,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

For  Prices  .nid  Terms,  address  THE  XTHNnOKT  OO.  UNION  CITY,  MICH. 


PATENTED  NOV.  12,  1901 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  ART  OUT-OF-DOORS 
IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AND  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Vol,  XII,  No.  4. 


CHICAGO,  JUNE,  1902. 


Subscription] 


^ j lo  Cents  Per  Copy. 


7^£S 

Fruit  T reesi  Smal I Fruits.  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Hardy  Roses,  Hardy  Plants, 
Climbers,  etc.,  inoiudiDK  the  New  Hardy  Yel- 
low Rose,  Golden  Sun  (Soun  dOr)  and 
beautiful  New  Cut  leaved  Elder. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  (Edition  1901)  with  colored 
illustration  of  the  new  Rose  and  Elder  on  request. 

Ellwanger  & Barry 

Mi.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
Established  over  60  years.  Mention  this  publication. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

^ HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

When  you  can’t  get  what  you 
want  anywhere  else,  send  here 
—we  will  send  It  to  you. 

"If  its  used  In  Horticulture,  we  have  it.’’ 

Dtinne  (SI.  Co.  54  West  SOtli  St. 
Phone  Call  1700  Madison  Sq.  NEW  YOKE 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 


Keep  Clean. 

Have  you  a cemetery  without  a map? 
Have  changes  come  in?  Are  your  maps 
tom,  defaced  or  worn?  Please  remember 
that  new,  neat  revised  and  Correct  Maps  may 
be  had  for  $30.00+.  Ask 

B.  F.  HATHEWAY,  Stamford,  Conn. 


IMORWAV  yWAPLES 

3 TO  4 INCHES  CALIPER,  14  TO  15  FEET  IN  HEIGHT. 

We  have  a fine  block  of  2,000  trees  that  have  been  grown  6 feet  apart,  perfect  specimens 
with  good  heads  and  perfectly  straight  trunks.  WM.  WARNER  HARPER.  PROP. 
ANDORRA  NURSERIES.  CHESTNUT  HILL.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES  Seedlings  and  Transplanted  Native 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  Suitable  for 


AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  a:  a:  a: 


Setting  in  Nursery  Rows. 


Uarge  and  well  developed  stock  for  Permanent  Planting.  SHADE 
TREES  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Healthy  and  well  rooted. 
STRONG  FIELD  GROWN  CLUMPS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 
STOCK  FOR  PARKS, CEHETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES  A SPECIALTY. 

Send  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  Contains  Prices 
of  Large  and  Small  Trees,  and  for  Stock  in  Quantities. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS, 


Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shrubs — Shade  Trees — Roses 

In  a very  complete  assortment.  PRIVET — one,  two  and  three  year.  Ask  for 

Catalogue. 

HIRAM  T.  JONES, 

Union  County  INurserles,  Elllzak>eth,  Neva/  Jersey. 


Green  House 


GLASS  AT  WHOLESALE 
CYPRESS  MATERIAL 


BOILERS 


HOT  BED  SASH  AND  SUPPLIES. 

S.  Jacobs  & Sons  Mfg's  & Builders 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec- 
ialty, Catalogues  on  application,  Correspondence  solicited  . , . 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  ^ . MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


large  stock  mount  AIRY  NURSERIES. 

ORNAMENTAL  

TREES 


Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Japan  Maples, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc.,  suitable  for 
PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 

THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Introduced  in  1896. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


THE 

FAIRMOUNT 

WEED 

KILLER 


It  Kills  Weeds  Scientifically 


Superintendents  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  also  Caretakers 
of  Estates,  should  investigate  its  merits  for  effectively 
clearing  away  Weeds,  Grass  and  Moths  from  paths 
and  roadways. 

It  will  not  dissolve  or  injure  Marble  or 
any  mineral  substance,  but  will  clean 
and  brighten  gravel  paths  and  roads- 
One  dressing  will  keep  paths 
clear  for  three  to  six  months. 
One  gallon  of  Weed 
Killer  mixed 


forty  gallons  of 
water  will  cover  effect- 
ively 100  to  150  square  yards 
of  surface. 

Net  prices,  F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia, 
as  follows:  One-half  gallon,  75  cents; 
one  gallon,  $1.25;  five  gallons,  $6.00;  ten  gal- 
lons, $11.00.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders  of 
live  gallons  or  less.  If  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply 
you,  write  direct  to  the  only  manufacturers. 


with 


FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 


N.  W.  Corner  Broad  St.  and  Fairmount  Avc. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 


RESERVOIR  IRON  VASES 


and 

LAWN 

SETTEES 

Manufactured 

by 

McDonald 

Brothers, 

108-114 
Liberty  St., 
C()LLM1SU.S, 
OHIO. 

Send  for  Our 
1902  Catalogue 


STONE  CRUSHERS  AND  STEHIlOl  I FiMi 
PARKS 


CEMETERIES: 


PARK  AND  C£ME.TERY 
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THE  “DREER”  LAWN  MOWER 

The  best  for  PARKS  and  CEMETERIES  because  it  is  the  Lightest,  Easiest  Running  and 
Most  Durable  Lawn  Mower  Made— High  Wheel!  High  Speed!!  High  Grade!!! 

PRICES  OF  HIGH  WHEEL  nOWER=io  in.  Drive=Wheel. 

15  in.  with  4 blades $8.00  l 5 blades 'LDO 

17  “ 4 “ ^.00  ' 5 '•  10.110 

19  “ 4 “ lO.uO  i 5 “ n.no 

2L  “ 4 11.00  1 5 12.00 

Prices  of  Low  Wheel  Mower— 8 in.  Drive-Wheel 

12  ill $5.50  I loin $7,00 

14  in 6.25  I 18  in 8.0J 

GRASS  CATCHERS  FOR  THE  HIGH  WHEEL. 

15  in 51.50  IQiii SI  .To 

17  in $1.60  I 21  in 1.80 

Detailed  GRASS  CATCHERS  FOR  THE  LOW  WHEEL. 

Information  j2  in S1.30  i 16  in $1.50 

Giuen  14  iu 1.40  17,0 1.6O 

by  Mail 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 


714  CHESTNUT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


Gasoline  Arc  Lamps 


AND  ARE  LESS 
EXPENSIVE 

Attractive  in  design, 
substantially  con- 
structed. Es- 
pecially 
adapted 
to... 

PARKS,  PUBLIC 
GROUNDS  AND 
STREETS  .... 

Geo.  E.  Kessler,  Eng. 
Kansas  City  Park  Board, 
pronounces  them  “A 
splendid  success.” 


GIVE  MORE 
LIGHT  THAN 

Electric  Arc 
Lights 


Requires  'So  Generating. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


U.  S.  street  Lighting 

Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BADGER  WIRE  & IRON  WORKS 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Iron  Grave  Crosses,  Fences,  Vases,  Chairs  and  Settees. 

The  largest  assortment  to  be  had  anywhere  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 


. 4 Acres  _ 

of  . . . 

Peonies. 

The  Flower  for  the  People 

New  Descriptive  Price  List 

PETERSON’S  NURSERY, 

Lincoln  and  Peterson  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 

ALL  OKDEKS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

AU  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  .Stock. 

Order  Direct  from  the  ^lanufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR,  PENN. 


The  0.  S.  Kelly  Co., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

STEAM... 

ROLLERS 

of  all  kinds 

for  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads. 

Tlie  most  successful  machinefor  rolling 
turf  and  light  driveways. 

Sefid  for  Catalogue* 
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READY  TO  LOAD 


TRADE 

The  DROMEDARY  MIXER 

MARK 

FOR  CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR. 

A Combined  Mixer  and  Transporter.  Neat  working- 
and  handy.  Toads  like  a cart,  mixes  as  it  goes, 
and  delivers  CONCRETE.  Dumps  automatically  and 
without  stopping. 

l^"Write  for  full  information. 

FISHER  & SAXTON  CO., 

123  G St.  N.  WasHington,  D.  C. 


Manlove  Self-Opening  Gate 


No  Up'-to.'Date  Drivewa-y  Complete 
Without  it. 

All  sales  at  Factory  Prices. 

Will  pay  for  itself  within  a year. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

HANLOVE  GATE  CO., 

niLTON, IND. 


ENTRANCES  A SPECIALTY 

rOR  PARKS.  CEyAETERIES,  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  GROUNDS 

XXX 

Get  Our  Estimates  on  all  Iron  Work.  Send 
for  our  handsome  New  Catalogue 

XXX 

TnC  ROGERS  IRON  CO 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


SID.  J.  HARE, 

CIVIL  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 


LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 
DESIGNER 

OF 

Home  Grounds 

Private  Estates 

Parks  and 

Cemeteries 

Surveys 

Preliminary  Plans 
General  Plans 

Detail  Plans 

Specifications 

Estimates 

FOR  ALL  LANDSCAPE  WORK 


.3216  CAMPBELL  STREET 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


*^STic  aShelter  Houses. 

Bridges, Settees, Chairs,  Etc. 


West  3 


4 
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POSTER  The  Bufifalo  ordinance  limiting  the 

ADVERTISING.  of  poster  advertisements  has 

been  declared  valid  by  the  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
and  following  this  a bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
assembly  imposing'  a stamp  tax  of  one  cent  on  every 
two  square  feet  of  board  except  where  the  billboard 
advertisement  is  displayed  where  the  business  is  car- 
ried on.  The  bill  has  been  criticised  for  its  conserva- 
tism  and  compared  with  foreign  taxes  on  such  forms 
of  public  advertising,  the  tax  is  small.  In  some  in- 
stances abroad  the  tax  is  so  arranged  that  it  becom^'^ 
actually  prohibitory  of  the  use  of  large  billboards. 
Every  move  that  will  tend  to  discountenance  the 
degradation  of  our  cities  and  landscapes  by  billboard 
advertising  is  worthy  of  commendation  and  support, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  should  be  no  half-way 
measures ; and  as  the  New  York  Ezening  Post  sug- 
gets,  offenders  against  the  eye  and  other  senses  should 
be  as  amenable  to  restriction  as  those  offending  the  ear 
and  nose. 

PLEA  FOR  OUR  A more  extended  use  of  our  na- 
NATIVE  SHRUBS.  |.jyg  shrubs  has  been  constantly 
urged  in  these  columns,  not  alone  for  their  particular 
beauty  and  appropriateness,  their  great  variety,  their 


adaptability  to  local  conditions  and  comparative  in- 
expensiveness, where  drawn  from  local  sources,  but 
also  for  their  abundance  whereby  a scheme  of  plant- 
ing can  usually  be  carried  out  having  all  the  necessary 
details  of  completeness  under  the  conditions  demanded 
in  landscape  art.  Another  reason  for  their  use  is  made 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Nutter,  of  Minneapolis,  given  in  a re- 
cent issue  of  the  Minnesota  Horticulturist.  He  says  : 
“There  is  another  value  that  may  be  attached  to  our 
native  trees  and  shrubs.  * h;  These  imported 
trees  and  shrubs  we  value  so  highly  are  not  native 
forms  where  they  originate.  They  are  perhaps  sports 
which  have  been  kept  in  preservation.  So  another 
value  of  our  shrubs  is  as  a foundation  to  build  up  a 
system  of  improved  native  shrubs.  We  know  by  ob- 
servation that  many  of  these  shrubs  have  some  differ- 
ent specific  beauty,  different  from  some  others  of  the 
same  variety  about  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  by  care- 
ful selection  many  native  shrubs  may  be  developed 
equal  to  foreign  varieties.”  This  is  an  excellent  sug- 
gestion which  should  yield  bountiful  results. 

IOWA'S  NEW  An  important  act  was  passed  in 

RIVER  FRONT  LAW.  ]\iarch  last  by  the  Iowa  legisla- 
ture by  which  towns  intersected  by  meandered 
streams  may  acquire  rights  over  the  waters  and  banks 
of  such  streams  to  improve  them  and  park  their  banks 
within  the  corporate  limits.  This  is  certainly  a move 
in  the  right  direction,  and  such  legislative  action 
should  be  followed  without  delay  by  other  states.  The 
improvement  of  city  fronts  along  river  banks  has 
been  a matter  of  curious  neglect,  for  no  other  condition 
of  urban  existence  affords  finer  opportunities  for  city 
decoration  and  embellishment  than  its  river  frontage, 
and  eloquent  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  assertion 
may  be  seen  in  the  Charles  River  improvement  in  Bos- 
ton and  the  magnificent  Thames  embankment  of  Lon- 
don, and  other  places.  As  a rule  the  river  frontage  is 
a disgrace  to  the  community,  unsanitary  and  unsafe, 
and  its  higher  possibilities  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
have  been  overlooked  entirely  for  the  interests  of  com- 
merce only,  whereas,  as  a rule,  both  interests  could 
have  been  better  subserved  by  improvement.  The 
Iowa  law  provides  for  a commission  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  upon  petition  of  electors  of  any  city, 
which  shall  be  vested  in  fee  simple  with  the  title  of  the 
bed  of  the  meandered  stream  in  trust  for  the  public, 
and  may  redeem  lands  within  the  meander  lines,  build 
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and  maintain  dams,  construct  walls  and  banks  and 
beautify  and  park  such  banks  and  areas  as  may  be 
required.  The  act  also  gives  the  commission  power  to 
issue  bonds  and  otherwise  defines  its  powers  and 
duties.  The  act  immediately  became  law  and  was 
signed  by  the  Governor  on  April  26. 

AGENCIES  PROMOT-  The  rapidly  increasing  interest 
ING  IMPROVEMENT  jj.,  cause  of  outdoor  improve- 
ment, as  it  relates  to  both  city  and  country  condi- 
tions, can  be  appreciated  more  widely  by  noting  the 
various  and  important  agencies  now  actively  engaged 
in  its  promotion.  Besides  the  American  Park  and 
(dutdoor  Art  Association  and  the  American  League  for 
Civic  Improvement,  with  both  of  which  our  readers 
are  perhaps  more  familiar,  the  work  of  the  Fairmount 
Park  Art  Association,  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club,  the  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preser- 
vation Society  with  its  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  of  New 
York,  have  each  been  so  active  in  their  several  lines  of 
endeavor  that  the  results  of  their  work  have  invested 
them  with  a national  importance.  The  League  for  So- 
cial Service,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  in 
the  value  and  practical  suggestiveness  of  its  educa- 
tional propaganda,  which  cover  the  country,  exercises 
a most  valuable  and  far-reaching  influence  in  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  improvement.  To  these  agencies  must 
be  added  the  City  Parks  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  engaged  in  a magnificent  project  for  that 
city's  park  system,  the  numerous  park  commissions 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  art  commissions  of 
the  larger  cities.  Another  significant  influence  and  a 
vastly  consequential  one  is  that  of  the  architects,  and 
these  through  their  organizations,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  the  Architectural  League 
of  America,  and  local  architectural  leagues,  are  dis- 
playing an  effective  activity  in  the  work,  especially  in 
civic  betterment.  And  added  to  these  larger  forces 
we  must  note  the  great  number  of  village  and  other 
improvement  associations,  the  horticultural  societies, 
the  farmers’  institutes,  and  many  other  minor  clubs, 
all  of  which  are,  with  more  or  less  zeal,  seeking  to 
understand  and  then  to  take  part  in  our  great  national 
movement  of  improving  and  preserving  our  surround- 
ings. .A^nd  it  would  vastly  help  the  cause  if  the  smaller 
bodies  could  be  led  to  place  themselves  in  business  re- 
lationship with  the  larger  associations,  in  order  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  their  wider  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  work,  all  of 
which  could  be  obtained  for  little  more  than  the  asking. 


NE'W  YORK  TREE  PLANTING  RULES. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  planting  of  trees  in  Manhattan  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners : 


1.  No  shade  or  ornamental  tree  or  shrub  shall  be  planted 
in  any  of  the  streets,  avenues,  or  public  thoroughfares  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  until  such  tree  or  shrub  shall  have  been 
first  inspected  and  approved  by  a duly  appointed  employe 
or  expert  of  the  department  and  a permit  granted  therefor. 

2.  No  hole  or  excavation  shall  be  prepared  for  the  planting 
of  any  tree  or  shrub  unless  sufficient  mold  of  satisfactory 
quality  shall  be  used,  and  a duly  appointed  employe  or  ex- 
pert of  the  department  shall  report  that  the  conditions,  such 
as  the  absence  of  poisonous  gas  and  deleterious  substances, 
have  been  made  satisfactory  and  a permit  granted  therefor. 

3.  No  stem,  branch,  or  leaf  of  any  such  tree  or  shrub 
shall  be  cut,  broken,  or  otherwise  disturbed  without  having 
been  first  examined  by  a duly  appointed  expert  or  employe 
of  the  department  and  a permit  granted  therefor. 

4.  No  root  of  any  such  tree  or  shrub  shall  be  disturbed 
or  interfered  with  in  any  way  by  any  individual  or  any  of- 
ficer or  employe  of  a public  or  private  corporation  until  the 
same  shall  have  been  examined  and  a permit  issued  therefor. 

5.  The  surface  of  the  ground  within  three  feet  of  any  tree 
or  shrub  growing  on  any  street,  avenue,  or  other  public  thor- 
oughfare shall  not  be  cultivated,  fertilized,  paved,  or  given 
any  treatment  whatever  except  under  permit  granted  after 
an  inspection  by  a duly  appointed  employe  or  expert  of  the 
department. 

6.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  attach  any  guy  rope,  cable,  or 
other  contrivance  to  any  tree  or  shrub  or  to  use  the  same 
in  connection  with  any  hanner,  transparency,  or  any  business 
purpose  whatever,  except  under  a permit  from  this  depart- 
ment. 

7.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  cut.  deface,  mutilate,  or  in  any 
way  misuse  any  tree  or  shrub,  nor  shall  any  horse  or  other 
animal  be  permitted  to  stand  in  a manner  or  position  where 
it  may  or  shall  cut,  deface  or  mutilate  any  tree  or  shrub. 

8.  'Pile  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  are  also  adopted 
and  declared  as  ordinances.  Any  person  violating  the  same 
shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  shall  on  conviction 
therof  before  a city  magistrate  be  punished  by  a fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $50,  or  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine,  by  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  30  days. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  will  be  issued  in  due 
course  a code  of  rules  for  the  guidance  and  control  of 
the  inspectors  employed  by  the  commission,  a very 
necessary  matter  we  should  judge  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  regulations,  for  unless  in  the  hands  of  abso- 
lutely competent  men,  they  may  be  made  detrimental 
in  view  of  personal  prejudices  and  influences.  We 
are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  in  the  care  of  a city's 
trees  the  most  efficacious  and  rational  method  is  the 
one-man  system,  where  the  authority  being  vested  in 
a thoroughly  educated  city  forester,  his  dictum  would 
be  recognized  as  final,  and  there  would  be  far  less 
chance  for  the  pernicious  influence  or  misplaced  zeal 
that  a complex  body  for  some  reason  or  the  other  usu- 
ally invites.  The  foregoing  rules  and  regulations 
should,  however,  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good  if 
properly  administered  under  competent  inspectorship, 
and  it  is  on  this  that  their  value  actually  depends. 
Trees  are  now  recognized  as  being  of  such  essential 
value  to  urban  comfort  and  health,  that  no  amount  of 
efifort  to  provide  for  their  care  and  maintenance  can  be 
considered  excessive,  and  the  question  is  one  for  highl_\- 
educated  expert  consideration. 
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RocHambeati  Monument,  WasKing^ton,  D.  C. 


The  monument  illustrated  on  this  page,  erected  in 
memory  of  Count  Rochambeau,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  French  forces  that  assisted  America  during  the 
Revolution,  was  unveiled  on  Lafayette  Square,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  May  24,  amid  ceremonies  of  international 
significance.  An  official  embassy 
from  the  French  government,  com- 
posed of  distinguished  civil  and 
military  representatives,  and  de- 
scendants of  Count  Rochambeau, 
was  sent  over  on  the  French  man- 
of-war  Gaulois  to  participate  in  the 
dedication.  The  statue  was  unveiled 
l)y  the  Countess  Rochambeau,  and 
addresses  delivered  by  President 
Roosevelt,  Ambassador  Cambon, 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  General 
Horace  Porter,  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  France. 

The  statue  stands  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Lafayette  Square, 
and  is  a companion- 
piece  to  the  monu- 
ment to  Lafa\'ette  at 
the  southeast  corner. 

It  is  a replica  in 
bronze  of  the  one 
modeled  by  Sculptor 
Ferdinand  Hamar, 
now  standing  at 
A'endome,  France, 
and  was  purchased 
by  an  appropriation 
of  Congress.  The 
pedestal,  which  is 
made  of  Poitou 
French  Granite,  w'as 
also  designed  by  Ha- 
mar, and  made  by  F. 

Gaussen. 

The  monument 
consists  of  a finely 
proportioned  pedes- 
tal. in  the  general 
form  of  a truncated 
liyramid,  fronted  by  a symbolic  group,  and  surmounted 
by  the  heroic-sized  figure  of  Rochambeau.  The  great 
Field  Marshal  is  shown  in  the  full  uniform  of  his 
rank,  standing  in  a commanding  position,  directing 
the  attack  on  the  r)ritish  lines.  His  right  hand  is  out- 
stretched, and  in  his  left  he  holds  a map. 

The  symbolic  figure  in  front  of  the  pedestal  rep- 


resents France  and  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  holding  aloft 
the  crossed  flags  of  France  and  America.  Beneath  her 
feet  is  the  prow  of  a ship,  suggestive  of  the  force 
which  France  sent  to  the  aid  of  this  country.  Below 
are  linked  together  the  arms  of  France  and  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  eagle, 
ind  on  the  sides  of  the  base  are  the 
coat-of-arms  of  the  French  nation 
and  the  Rochambeau  family.  The 
design  throughout  is  admirably  con- 
ceived and  executed,  and  is  everv- 
where  suggestive  of  the  ties  of 
friendship  between  the  two  repub- 
lics. 

The  cost  of  the  statue  was  $22,- 
500,  and  Congress  appropriated 
$15,000  for  the  preparation  of  the 
site  and  the  erection  of  the  pedestal, 
and  $20,000  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  French  visitors,  who  were  the 
guests  of  the  nation  until  June  i. 

They  were  given  of- 
ficial entertainment, 
and  visited  West 
Point,  Annapolis, 
New  York  and  Bos- 
ton during  their 
stay. 

The  monument  is 
22  feet  square  at  the 
base,  and  about  37 
feet  high.  The  ma- 
terial of  the  base  and 
pedestal  was  all 
quarried  in  France, 
the  base  being  of  red 
granite,  and  the  rest 
of  the  pedestal  of 
Caen  stone.  The 
work  of  erection  was 
done  by  J.  F.  Man- 
ning & Co.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  sculptor. 
Ferdinand  Hamar, 
who  was  present  at  the  unveiling,  is  a pupil  of  Barrias, 
and  is  a deaf  mute.  He  is  a native  of  Vendome,  the 
birthplace  of  Rochambeau,  and  is  about  30  years  old. 
The  statue  of  Rochambeau  was  first  shown  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900,  won  for  the  young  sculptor  an 
international  reputation,  and  was  soon  after  unveiled 
at  A'endome  with  military  honors. 
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Tree-Eined  Avenues. 


There  are  trees  that  naturally  flourish  under  pre- 
vailing conditions,  in  all  cities.  The  true  art  of  street 
tree  planting  is  to  select  the  trees  best  adapted  to 
local  environments. 

The  maples  of  New  England,  the  live  oaks  and  mag- 
nolias of  the  southern  states  and  the  palms  of  south- 
ern California  show  the  best  developments  of  each, 
and  consequently  there  is  not  the  labor  and  expense 
involved  as  there  unavoidably  is  in  creating  congenial 
surroundings  for  adopted  or  foreign  trees.  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  has  avenues  bordered  with  palms  that  are 
magnificent  in  scenic  effect.  These  palms  are  not  all 
native  Californians,  but  many  of  them  are.  The  hand- 
somest of  the  native  palms  is  the  Washingtonia.  The 


it  is  as  well  to  say  that  not  all  native  trees,  however 
free,  are  desirable.  For  instance,  the  live  oak  is  a bet- 
ter street  and  park  tree  than  the  magnolia.  The  latter 
sheds  its  leaves,  which  are  large  and  stiff,  all  the  year 
round.  An  evergreen,  it  has  no  regular  fall-of-the- 
leaf,  but  sheds  some  leaves  every  day  the  wind  stirs. 
Then  the  cones,  that  form  after  the  flowers,  fall  for 
weeks.  The  live  oak  has  no  objections  unless  to  the 
acorns,  which  are  small  but  borne  in  abundance.  The 
plane  or  sycamore  is  a tree  of  universal  adoption.  It  is 
a majestic  street  tree,  as  shown  in  Washington,  Salt 
Lake  and  other  cities.  The  trunks  are  columnar,  the 
limbs  always  high  up,  and  the  bark  almost  white, 
slightly  tinted  green.  The  plane  sheds  the  outer  bark. 


early  Spanish  padres  and  Jesuit  missionaries  recog- 
nized the  beauty  and  long  life  of  this  palm,  and  hun- 
dreds of  them  were  removed  from  canyons  and  desert 
])lains  to  the  old  mission  gardens  and  to  the  then  in- 
fant towns  and  settlements.  They  are  glorious  em- 
blems of  a country’s  past.  No  new  growth,  however 
fostered,  can  equal  the  palm,  oak  or  other  tree  of  a 
century  of  growth.  The  old  mission  gardens  are 
permanently  adorned  by  these  old  palms.  Historic, 
inseparably  connected  with  the  early  settlement  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  old  missions  are  doubly  sacred.  Cal- 
ifornia preserves  and  honors  them.  Tourists  visit 
them  and  artists  delight  to  sketch  them  and  the  views 
they  command. 

Taking  the  palms  of  Los  Angeles  as  an  example  of 
how  street  trees  may  become  a city’s  chief  adorning, 


leaving  the  smooth,  satiny  white  bark  exposed.  This 
is  one  tree  the  objections  to  which  are  not  worth  men- 
tioning. 

The  most  objectionable  street  trees  are  those  that 
grow  upon  rhizoma  roots.  They  are  tempting  because 
they  exceed  all  trees  in  rapidity  of  growth.  The  silver 
leaf  poplar  or  aspen  belongs  to  this  class,  the  cut-pa- 
per-leaf mulberry  and  the  black  locust  or  false  acacia, 
all  of  which  will  make  fine  shade  trees  in  two  years 
from  one  year-old  saplings  when  set  in  place.  The 
roots  grow  proportionately  with  the  tops  and  the  ten- 
dency is  constantly  to  send  up  scions,  causing  up- 
heavals of  pavement  bricks  and  stone.  The  greatest 
vigilance  is  necessary  to  prevent  these  sprouts  coming 
up  between  stones  and  brick,  widening  crevices  and 
injuring  walks. 
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The  elm  in  Boston  is  a handsome  street  tree ; in 
Richmond,  Va.,  the  linden  is  much  in  evidence  and 
always  beautiful,  and  here  and  about,  in  one  city  and 
another  may  be  seen  the  Lombardy  poplar,  unequaled  in 
our  own  or  foreign  lands  for  imparting  a look  of  gran- 
deur to  the  view.  France  has  adopted  the  Lombardy 
poplar  extensively,  and  the  effect  is  such  that  all  trav- 
elers remark  the  turnpikes  and  boulevards  the  tree 
adorns.  It  is  a tree  much  to  be  commended,  especially 
for  broad  and  extended  views. 

Mrs.  G.  T.  Drennan. 


PRESERVE  OUR  NATIVE  PLANTS. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  and  destruct- 
ive picking  of  our  native  flowers  and  the  consequent 
destruction  of  many  of  the  rare  species,  a fund  of 
$3,000  was  presented  by  Misses  Olivia  and  Caroline 
Stokes  to  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  on  condi- 
tion that  the  interest  of  this  sum  should  be  used  for 
the  preservation  of  native  plants,  or  for  bringing  be- 
fore the  public  the  need  of  such  preservation.  As  the 
first  step  in  this  work,  three  prizes  of  $50,  $30  and  $20 
respectively,  were  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  the 
methods  to  be  pursued  in  the  work  of  preservation. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  F.  H.  Knowlton, 
of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  at  Washing- 
ton ; the  second  to  Cora  H.  Clarke,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  the  third  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Grout,  of  the  Boys’  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  papers  were  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
and  the  following  extracts  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
methods  proposed. 

Dr.  Knowlton  draws  a parallel  between  the  present 
movement  and  the  successful  efforts  that  have  already 
been  made  against  the  wanton  destruction  of  bird  life, 
and  gives  the  following  specific  suggestion  as  to  meth- 
ods of  procedure : 

“As  a means  of  awakening  this  more  or  less  dor- 
mant public  sentiment,  I would  make  the  following 
suggestions : 

“In  large  measure  it  can  be  accomplished  by  the  aid 
of  the  public  press.  As  perhaps  the  best  means  of 
reaching  this  field,  I would  advocate  the  formation  of 
what  may  be  called  a press  buremi.  That  is,  an  in- 
dividual or  a set  of  individuals  should  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  preparing,  from  time  to  time,  short,  crisp, 
readable  accounts  of  this  movement.  These  should  be 
printed  on  slips  in  the  form  of  “copy”  and  distributed 
as  widely  as  possible  to  newspapers  and  other  period- 
icals, accompanied  with  a request  to  the  editor  for  pub- 
lication if  found  available.  Some  will,  of  course,  find 
their  way  into  the  waste  basket,  but  if  supplied  in  this 
convenient  form,  many  will  undoubtedly  be  printed. 
This  work  should  not  be  sporadic,  nor  on  the  other 
hand  would  it  be  wise  to  crowd  it. 

As  a further  means  of  spreading  this  movement  I 


would  advocate  the  establishment  of  a national  society, 
aiming  to  do  for  plants  what  the  Audubon  Society  has 
so  well  done  for  our  birds.  This,  of  course,  should  be 
in  no  wise  a technical  botanical  society,  but  an  organ- 
ization adapted  especially  to  children,  young  people 
and  nature-lovers  in  general.  With  relatively  slight 
modification  the  constitution  of  the  Audubon  Society 
could  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  an  organization  of 
this  kind,  for  which  I venture  to  suggest  the  name 
Torrey  Society.  There  could  be  no  more  fitting  mem- 
orial to  this  celebrated  botanist  than  a society  devoted 
to  the  preservation  and  popular  study  of  the  plants  he 
loved  so  well. 

The  establishment  of  chapters  of  this  society  should 
be  urged  in  centers  where  interest,  however  slight,  is 
manifested,  and  in  time  a journal  devoted  to  its  needs 
could  be  inaugurated.  At  first,  however,  it  might  be 
best  to  affiliate  with  some  existing  publication,  after 
the  manner  of  the  magazine  Bird-Lore,  which  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  Audubon  Societies. 

Another  fruitful  field  to  be  cultivated  is  the  public 
school.  Prol)ably  no  class  in  the  general  public  is  so 
destructive  of  flowers  and  plants  as  the  average  school 
child.  Most  children  are  naturally  destructive,  but 
most  of  this  comes  from  thoughtlessness  which  can  be 
in  large  measure  corrected  by  judicious  instruction. 
As  a first  step  toward  securing  this  correction  the  aid 
of  teachers  of  nature  classes  should  be  secured.  Leaf- 
lets setting  forth  the  objects  of  this  movement  should 
be  wisely  and  systematically  distributed  among  teach- 
ers, and  if  practical)le  a reading  book  adapted  to  the 
lower  grades  of  public  schools  should  be  prepared,  in 
which  interesting  accounts  of  plants  and  plant-life 
should  be  woven  with  appeals  for  plant  protection.” 

Concerning  ways  and  means  for  producing  immedi- 
ate results  the  writer  suggests  that  local  societies  for 
plant  protection  be  formed,  and  that  the  public  be  in- 
formed that  none  of  the  plants  to  be  protected  have 
any  intrinsic  market  value.  The  erection  of  warning 
signs  wherever  possible  is  also  advocated. 

>K  * * 

Miss  Clarke  quotes  instances  where  a number  of 
rare  and  beautiful  species  have  been  exterminated,  and 
advocates  the  following  methods  for  protection  : 

“Legislation — ^.such  as  protects  the  Hartford  trail- 
ing fern  ; 

“IMoral  suasion — articles  in  papers  and  magazines, 
explaining  the  dangers  which  threaten  our  native  flora, 
and  calling  upon  people  not  to  buy  certain  species. 

“Education — which  goes  more  deeply  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  endeavors  to  teach  both  children  and  adults, 
by  lectures,  lessons  and  talks,  the  beauty  and  worth 
of  our  native  flora,  the  duty  of  preserving  it,  and  the 
best  way  to  enjoy  it.  Can  we  not  persuade  those  who 
go  out  to  gather  flowers  that  a few  blossoms  showing 
the  graceful  outline  and  contrasting  leaves  are  really 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  a great  crowded  bunch  ? 
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Surely  after  all  these  decades  of  Japanese  art,  we 
ought  to  have  a generation  growing  up  that  has 
learned  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a single  spray,  be  it 
rose,  bamboo  or  pine,  and  the  eye  thus  trained  will 
soon  learn  that  those  able  to  go  to  see  the  flowers  in 
their  natural  surroundings  will  care  but  little  for  a 
bunch  in  a vase. 

"Let  us  establish  letters,  talks,  classes  and  societies 
to  interest  everyone  in  the  life  of  plants;  let  us  teach 
them  to  care  for  the  plants  as  individuals,  to  be  in- 
terested in  watching  them  in  situ,  to  study  the  growth 
of  the  shoots,  the  twining  and  climbing  of  vines,  the 
way  the  flowers  are  fertilized,  which  insects  visit  which 
flowers,  which  the  plants  guard  against,  and  all  cu- 
rious facts  about  seed-dispersion,  and  it  will  soon  cease 
to  be  an  aim  merely  to  gather  as  large  a bunch  of 
flowers  as  possible,  and  then  perhaps  to  tire  of  it  and 
throw  it  down,  wilting,  in  the  dusty  highway. 

“The  Audubon  Societies  for  the  Preservation  of 
Birds  send  out  traveling  lecturers,  accompanied  by  a 
lantern  and  slides ; I hardly  think  our  work  can  be 
done  in  the  same  way,  but  might  we  not  accomplish  by 
means  of  a traveling  lecturer  who  would  go  about 
to  dififerent  towns  giving  talks,  which,  having  the  in- 
terest of  the  personal  element,  might  be  heeded  where 
circulars,  placards  and  pamphlets  would  fail  to  in- 
fluence If  he  could  also  interest  his  hearers  in  mak- 
ing a list  of  the  plants  of  their  township  or  county 
they  might  be  stimulated  to  protect  their  plant-spe- 
cies.” 

^ ^ ^ 

Air.  Grout  says  in  his  paper:  “If  rules  something 
like  the  following  were  iterated  and  reiterated  in  the 
public  prints  with  fairly  complete  lists  of  the  local 
plants  in  each  of  the  classes  mentioned  (for  the  com- 
position of  these  lists  would  vary  greatly  in  different 
localities),  I believe  it  might  do  much  to  save  our  na- 
tive wild  flowers  from  needless  and  thoughtless  de- 
struction. And  we  of  the  city  might  still  enjoy  our 
bouquet  of  wild  flowers  with  a clear  conscience. 

“Flowers  of  any  kind  should  not  be  gathered  near 
walks  or  drives.  They  give  the  most  pleasure  to  the 
most  people  in  their  natural  situation  and  they  are  most 
exposed  to  injury  from  thoughtless  people  and  van- 
dals. 

“As  little  as  possible  of  leaf  or  leaf-bearing  shoot 
should  be  gathered  with  the  flowers,  and  underground 
stems  or  roots  should  never  be  disturbed.  The  viola- 
tion of  this  rule  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  damage 
done  the  trailing  arbutus. 

“Rare  or  unusual  flowers  found  near  a city  should 
not  be  gathered  except  for  strictly  scientific  purposes. 
This  of  course  does  not  apply  to  plants  which  are 
plainly  weeds  or  introduced  plants. 

“In  the  case  of  annuals,  flowers  enough  to  furnish 
plenty  of  seeds  for  next  year  must  be  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  plants. 


“Flowers  with  long  stalks  like  water  lilies  and  vio- 
lets, which  can  be  picked  without  injuring  other  por- 
tions of  the  plant,  can  usually  be  gathered  freely  with 
little  danger  of  injury  to  the  plants  as  a whole.  It 
is  well  known  to  floriculturists  that  flower  production 
is  much  less  exhausting  to  the  plant  than  the  produc- 
tion of  seeds  and  that  to  get  the  greatest  yield  of  flow- 
ers the  blooms  must  be  picked  as  they  open.  This 
principle  will  apply  to  wild  flowers  as  well  as  to  those 
under  cultivation. 

"Flowers  can  be  gathered  in  moderation  from  flow- 
ering shrubs  and  trees  without  material  injury  to  the 
plants  if  little  of  the  wood  and  leaf-bearing  shoot  be 
removed  and  care  be  taken  to  select  flowers  from  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  plant. 

"Then  there  is  a class  of  flowers  ordinarily  classed 
as  weeds,  yet  beautiful  withal,  and  so  sturdy  and  dif- 
ficult of  destruction  that  they  can  nearly  always  be  col- 
lected without  compunction.  Such  are  daisies,  butter- 
cups, wild  carrot,  dandelions  and  others.” 


AMONG  OUR  AMERICAN  TREES. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  features  in  modern 
iandscape  gardening  is  the  importance  given  to  native 
.rees  and  shrubbery.  This  not  only  evinces  a taste  for 
the  heautiful,  though  devoid  of  high  sounding  titles 
and  fancy  prices,  but  bespeaks  a wholesome  interest  in 
things  at  least  akin  to  forestry,  and  through  this 
appreciation  will  in  due  time  be  given  by  the  public 
to  one  of  our  priceless  heritages  the  protection  so 
earnestly  asked  for  by  those  most  interested. 

Our  native  arboreal  flora  offers  a wide  range,  both 
in  variety  and  in  natural  requirements.  Alountain  and 
swamp  have  each  their  characteristic  flora,  though 
happily  many  of  these  may  be  interchanged  with  suc- 
cess. The  season  of  bloom  opens  in  March  with  the 
pussy  willows  and  closes  in  late  November  with  the  pale 
yellow  witchhazel.  Evergreens  are  well  represented, 
and  no  more  graceful  conifers  can  be  found  than  the 
native  hemlock,  juniper  and  arbor  vitae.  The  decidu- 
ous trees  represent  many  different  families,  some  of  the 
genera  dating  back  to  geological  times. 

Notable  among  the  latter  is  the  tulip  tree,  Liriodcn- 
dron  Tulipifcra.  Only  one  or  possibly  two  species,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Britton,  are  natives  of  Eastern  North 
America  and  China,  though  the  old  rocks  of  the  Lar- 
amie Group  are  rich  in  fossils  of  numerous  species. 
Our  familiar  tree,  known  also  as  whitewood  and  in- 
correctly as  poplar,  has  curiously  truncated  leaves 
quite  unlike  any  other  tree,  either  native  or  exotic.  The 
manner  in  which  they  are  folded  in  the  first  stages  of 
growth  gives  an  interesting  study  in  vernation,  and 
we  but  infer  that  the  ends  are  cut  off  simply  because 
they  were  so  crowded  that  they  had  no  chance  to 
grow.  The  flowers,  borne  profusely  in  Aday,  are  scarce- 
Iv  less  attractive  to  all  beholders  than  to  the  bees. 
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which  flock  in  great  numbers  for  the  nectar.  Though 
lacking  the  show  of  the  tulip,  they  resemble  it  in  form 
and  size,  and  the  curious  crescent  of  orange  on  each 
greenish  petal  is  almost  as  beautiful  as  unicpie. 

Closely  related  are  the  magnolias,  also  tracing  their 
ancestry  to  geological  times.  While  the  great  magnolia 
of  the  south  with  its  far-famed  fragrance  will  not  en- 
dure our  northern  clime,  the  cucumber  tree,  M.  acumi- 
nata, is  certainly  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  flowers 
resemble  those  of  the  tulip  tree,  except  that  the  orange 
marking  is  absent ; and  the  fleshy  fruits,  their  scarlet 
seeds  bursting  forth  and  suspended  by  tiny  threads, 
are  highly  ornamental.  They  are  also  a delectable 
food  for  the  squirrel,  which  keeps  a sharp  lookout 
for  the  prize. 

The  dogwood  is  another  conspicuous  flowering  tree, 
the  snowy  white  banners  or  involucres  surrounding 
the  groups  of  small,  yellowish  flowers,  entering  into 
the  decorations  of  Memorial  Day.  In  late  summer 
the  berries  become  scarlet,  and  the  autumn  landscape 
is  still  further  enhanced  in  beauty  by  the  rich  crim- 
son foliage. 

The  chestnut  with  its  long  creamy  pendants,  is  one 
of  the  beauties  of  June.  Beech,  even  in  winter,  with 


the  dead  leaves  still  clinging,  their  whitened  forms 
contrasting  so  charmingly  with  the  gray  bole,  is  al- 
ways a favorite.  Maple,  elm,  ash,  linden,  all  make 
admirable  shade  trees,  and  most  of  them  may  be 
trimmed  into  a compact  head. 

The  oaks  have  accpiired  an  unfavorable  reputation 
for  planting  on  account  of  their  supposed  slow  growth. 
This  is  a mistake,  and  those  who  have  tested  the  mat- 
ter unite  in  affirming  that  when  given  a chance  the 
oak  will  mature  as  rapidly  as  many  other  trees.  .Severe 
])runing  when  transplanted  is  essential  to  success  with 
the  oak. 

Finally,  our  little  friends,  the  birds,  should  not  be 
overlooked,  and  some  of  the  trees  bearing  berries  will 
attract  the  charming  visitors,  resulting  in  twofold  en- 
joyment. A few  choke  cherry  and  black  cberry  trees 
will  serve  to  detract  the  birds  from  cultivated  fruit  as 
well,  and  there  is  much  enjoyment  in  watching  the 
motley  maneuvers  and  dress  of  the  gay  band  that 
throng  to  the  annual  feast.  Dogwood  and  splice-bush 
allure  in  autumn,  and  in  mid-winter  the  ruffled  grouse 
gladly  seeks  food  from  the  mountain  ash  of  the  lawn. 

Bessik  L.  Putn.mi. 


Mt.  Atibtirn  Cemetery,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INIt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  mixed  in,  was  planted  with  a result  which  is  certainly 
been  written  and  spoken  about  so  much  that  it  seems  quite  pleasing,  the  grewsomeness  of  the  structure  be- 

almost  as  though  nothing  remained  to  be  said,  yet  I ing  taken  away  by  the  growth.  To  the  right  of  the 

do  not  believe  that  it  is  gen- 
erally known  that  there  is  a 
restriction  placed  upon  the 
promiscuous  taking  of  pho- 
tographs by  photographers, 
amateurs  or  otherwise.  Part- 
ly out  of  respect  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  many  distin- 
guished people  whose  re- 
mains are  buried  here,  and 
partly  from  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing the  cemetery  somewhat 
private,  a permit  is  given  to 
the  camera  artist  in  which  he 
is  allowed  to  photograph  the 
chapels,  the  receiving  tomb, 
the  tower,  and  the  avenues, 
but  on  no  conditions  must  a 
private  grave  be  taken ; such 
are  the  instructions.  Even 
with  these  limitations  many 
delightful  pictures  may  be 

obtained  which  show  the  effect  of  judicious  planting 
in  relieving  the  sombre  and  harsh  surroundings. 

About  30  years  ago  the  receiving  tomb  was  built 
with  a capacity  of  about  100  bodies.  About  the  same 
time  vines  were  started  to  relieve  the  severity  of  the 
stone  work.  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  with  a few  Clematis 


SCENE  IN  MX.  AUBURN  CEMETERY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

receiving  tomb  a pond  was  formed  by  damming  a nat- 
ural waterway. 

The  planting  of  the  willows  was  done  about  30  years 
ago  by  the  former  superintendent,  J.  W.  Lovering. 
The  banks,  of  course,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  photograph, 
are  quite  artificial  looking  in  some  portions.  A little 
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judicious  grading  when  it  was  being  constructed  with 
the  accompanying  walk  would  have  eliminated  the 
slight  harshness.  Nevertheless  the  pond  has  a cer- 
tain charm  which  acts  as  a relief  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  stone  cutter’s  art. 

Idits  of  scenery  in  cemeteries  should  be  highly 
prized  and  preserved,  especially  when  nature,  with 
its  diversified  topography  and  natural  growths  has 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  so  with  land  which  could 
not  be  advantageously  used  for  burial  purposes.  Of 
course,  the  leveling  method  is  often  resorted  to  in 
crowded  cemeteries,  or  to  make  a complete  system 
of  lots.  But  the  well  thought  out  plan  of  the  landscape 
architect  usually  provides  for  these  reservations. 

Cemeteries  can  never  be  classed  as  parks,  and  the 
treatment  is  necessarily  restricted  in  a landscape 
sense : but  local  views  can  be  preserved  as  made  and 
varied  scenes  obtained  by  judicious  planning. 

The  planting  at  present  in  ]\It.  Auburn  Cemetery  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  superintendent,  James  C. 
Scorgie. 

U.  J.  Kelloway. 


THE  LEHMANN  MEMORIAL  TEMPLE. 

The  Lehmann  memorial  temple  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  Waldheim  Cemetery,  Chicago,  is  a depar- 
ture from  the  conventional  form  of  cemetery  memorial. 

The  structure  is  cruciform  in  plan,  rising  from 
a base  36  ft.  by  22  ft.  to  a height  of  31  feet  to  the  apex 
of  tower.  Twenty-eight  fluted  Ionic  columns,  ii  feet 
in  height,  spring  from  heavily  moulded  pedestals  which 
are  connected  by  a granite  balustrade.  The  entabla- 
ture and  pediments  are  richly  carved  and  moulded  as 
is  the  square  tower  surmounting  the  roof.  Facing  the 
entrance  steps  is  a large  polished  inscription  tablet  of 
dark  granite. 

The  roomy  vestibule  will  have  a mosaic  floor  of 
special  design,  marble  walls  and  ceilings,  art  glass 
windows  and  bronze  doors  and  grilles.  There  will 
be  receptacles  for  twenty-three  caskets,  faced  with 
Italian  marble  slabs  with  bronze  fittings.  The  entire 
superstructure  is  of  Barre  granite  and  has  been  cut 
at  the  works  of  Jones  Brothers  and  Barclay  Broth- 
ers at  Barre,  Vt.  IMessrs.  Joseph  Pajeau  & Sons, 
Chicago,  are  the  architects  and  contractors.  The  cost 
of  the  memorial  is  to  l)e  $50,000. 


THE  I.EHM.CNN  ME.MOKIAL  TEMPLE,  CHIC.'VGO 
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The  illustration  presented  of  the  Salisburia,  or 
Ginkgo,  is  of  a tree  growing  in  old  Laurel  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, Philadelphia,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  trees  in 
these  parts.  There  are  taller  trees,  but  not  many  of 
the  spreading  character  of  this.  When  photographing 
the  tree,  its  dimensions  were  taken,  and  found  to  be 
in  diameter  of  trunk,  2p2  feet;  in  height,  55  feet; 
and  in  spread  of  branches  50  feet.  What  makes  this 
usual  interest  is  the  fact  of  its 
being  a seed-bearing  tree. 

Some  others  in  other  parts  of 
particular  tree  of  more  than 
this  city  are  also  seed-bearing, 
and  as  many  more  are  not.  As 
with  many  other  trees,  there 
have  been  opinions  enter- 
tained in  the  past  that  the  Sal- 
isburia could  not  fruit  with- 
out the  presence  of  a male 
tree  near  it,  but,  evidently, 
there  are  some  trees  bearing 
perfect  flowers,  as  the  tree  il- 
lustrated is  near  no  other  one 
that  I am  aware  of,  and  many 
holly  trees  are  known  to  bear 
when  entirely  isolated  from 
any  other  one.  The  leaves  of 
the  Salisburia  closely  resem- 
ble in  shape  the  maiden-hair 
fern,  from  which  circum- 
stance comes  its  appropriate 
name,  maiden-hair  tree.  I 
should  say,  too,  that  late  bot- 
anists discard  its  old  name, 

Salisburia,  and  call  it  Ginkgo 
triloba.  The  fruit  of  this  tree 
is  produced  singly  and  in 
pairs,  and  resembles  when 
ripe  a light  yellow,  small 
plum,  having,  too,  a stone 
seed  as  a plum  has.  As  a curi- 
osity these  seeds  have  an  attraction ; after  falling  from 
the  tree  and  being  crushed  the  odor  is  not  agreeable. 

As  a rule  the  tree  does  not  grow  as  spreading  as  the 
one  photographed,  but  much  pyramidal,  sometimes,  in 
fact,  almost  of  a Lombardy  poplar  outline.  It  is  a fine 
tree  for  avenue  planting,  and  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  visited  Washington  will  remember  a grand 
avenue  of  them  leading  to  the  Agricultural  buildings. 
About  Philadelphia  there  are  many  very  fine  speci- 
mens, and  at  least  a half  dozen  known  to  me  of  the 
fruit-bearing  kind. 


The  tree  is  very  popular,  not  only  for  its  singular 
appearance,  but  also  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  transplanted.  With  but  ordinary  care,  one 
rarely  fails  to  grow  when  transplanted. 

Another  surprising  fact  to  most  every  one  is  that 
it  is  a coniferous  tree  in  its  botanical  relationship,  one 
of  a very  small  number  of  such  trees  of  a deciduous 
character. 


When  it  is  remembered  that  this  tree  is  from  North- 
ern China,  and  that  it  stands  zero  weather  here  with- 
out the  slightest  injury — and  much  below  zero  at  times 
— it  is  a surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  it  is  not  hardy 
in  the  North  of  England,  where  the  cold  is  not  as 
severe  as  ours.  But  this  is  probably  owing  to  the 
lack  of  proper  ripening  of  the  wood  in  Autumn,  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  which  are 
hardy  in  this  country  and  yet  winter  kills  them  in  Eng- 
land. 


SAI^ISBURIA  ADIANTIFOWA,  LAUREI,  HILL  CEMETERY,  PHIEADEEPHIA . 


Salisbtiria  Adiantifolia. 


Joseph  Meehax. 
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Memorial  Art  In  tine  Modern  Cemetery. 


The  revolution  in  the  metliods  of  management  and 
tlie  improvement  of  cemeteries  brought  about  by  the 
adoption  of  what  is  called  the  lawn  plan,  or  what  is 
more  properly  designated  the  landscape  plan,  has  been 
a remarkable  development,  and  especially  when  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  first  efforts  in  so  radical  a reform.  For  anv 
fundamental  change  in  custom  and  plan  of  the  habit 
of  centuries  as  illustrated  in  the  burial  ground  can  be 
nothing  else  than  radical.  It  is  therefore  remarkable 


obvious  and  discordant  his  failures,  be  they  great  or 
small. 

That  there  are  discordant  notes  in  the  harmonies 
of  even  our  finest  cemeteries  cannot  be  denied,  the  re- 
sult of  conditions  imposed  by  both  the  management 
and  the  lot  owners.  With  the  former  the  question  of 
income,  and  with  the  latter  that  of  personal  rights, 
are  largely  stumbling  blocks  at  present  to  the  more 
lierfect  fruition  of  the  modern  in  its  integrity. 

There  are  two  more  important  considerations  in  the 


FIG.  1 — THE  Mir.MORE  MEMORIAE.  D.  C.  FRENCH,  SC. 

Erected  in  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Boston,  Mass.  Its  present  appearance  and  surroundings. 


that  in  so  few  short  years  so  wonderful  a transforma- 
tion even  in  the  larger  cemeteries  should  have  taken 
place,  and  that  too  with  the  evident  approbation  of  the 
community. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  the  final  development 
of  the  landscape  cemetery  means  perfect  harmony  in 
all  the  relations  of  its  parts,  necessitated  by  the  fact 
that  art,  the  art  of  great  mother  nature,  demands  that 
her  rules  be  observed,  in  that  any  deviation  from  what 
she  has  made  apparent  in  her  own  great  order,  only 
detracts  from  the  works  of  man,  and  renders  more 


landscape  plan  of  care  and  development,  upon  which 
ma_\-  be  said  to  depend  the  chai^cter  and  permanent 
beauty  of  the  cemeter_\- — the  amount  and  distribution 
of  the  planting  and  the  design  and  disposition  of  the 
memorials.  Expansive  lawns,  however  well  kept,  pro- 
fusely dotted  with  monuments  of  various  sizes,  with 
little  or  no  shrubbery  to  break  the  monotony,  is  not  the 
lawn  plan  in  the  true  meaning.  And,  however  well 
ordered  the  grounds,  however  refined  the  monuments, 
if  the  latter  be  not  disposed  so  as  to  display  appropriate 
surroundings  and  to  harmonize  with  the  landscape  ef- 
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tects,  it  is  not  the  lawn  plan  properly  understood. 
Many  of  our  finer  cemeteries  are  still  in  the  transition 
state,  owing  to  a lack  of  appreciation  of  what  is  de- 
manded by  the  lawn  plan,  and  many  others  are  harbor- 
ing blots  on  their  possible  beautiful  landscapes  from 
the  failure  to  exercise  control  in  the  matter  of  de- 
sign and  location  of  memorials.  Another  view  of  the 
latter  point  is  that  the  artistic  value  of  numbers  of 
fine  monuments  is  lost  because  of  the  lack  of  con- 
sideration given  to  their  setting  and  surroundings. 

A verv  practical  example  of  this  ])hase  of  cemetery 
oversight,  to  use  a mild  term  considering  the  results, 
is  that  of  the  “Alilmore”  memorial  in  Forest  Hills  Cem- 
etery, Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Xew’ 


permanent  and  positive  interest  and  value  to  the  ceme- 
tery, actually  injured  by  the  proximity  of  a structure 
of  only  personal  interest  to  the  lot  owner,  and  which 
l)ccom(.s  at  the  same  time  a severe  reflection  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  cemetery  management,  and  this  re- 
flection \\ill  be  more  pronounced  as  years  go  by.  It 
seems  leasonable  to  think  that  in  presenting  this  prac- 
tical example  of  quite  a common  oversight  in  many 
leading  cemeteries,  a lesson  is  offered  that  should  im- 
press cemetery  officials  with  the  absolute  necessity  of 
advising  their  lot  owners,  as  to  the  value  and  appro- 
priateness of  lot  surroundings,  and  at  the  same  time 
point  a moral  to  officials  to  the  effect  that  a memorial 
of  ])uhlic  interest  has  a money  value  to  the  cemetery 


FIG.  2 — “what  might  have  BEEN.’’ 

The  Milraore  Memorial  with  appropriate  surrounding's  and  background. 


England  cemeteries.  The  monument  itself  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  examples  of  memorial  art  in  this 
country  and  is  the  work  of  Daniel  Chester  French.  It 
was  erected  in  memory  of  Martin  IMilmore,  the  sculp- 
tor, and  as  a remarkable  piece  of  sculpture  has  been 
the  subject  of  a large  amount  of  commendatory  dis- 
course and  literature. 

In  figure  i we  have  a front  view  of  the  monument 
as  it  now  stands.  In  its  rear,  on  the  adjoining  lot,  a 
massive  mausoleum  has  been  erected,  so  close  as  not 
only  to  leave  no  room  for  any  shrubbery  or  planting 
to  appropriately  set  oft  either  structure,  but  actually 
to  mar  the  classic  and  beautiful  lines  of  the  Milmore 
monument.  Here  we  have  a memorial  which  is  a 
shrine  for  all  lovers  of  sculptural  art,  which  will  al- 
ways attract  intelligent  visitors  and  be  a source  of 


which  could  be  judiciously  discharged  by  the  setting 
apart  of  sufficient  space  and  appropriate  planting. 

In  figure  2 we  have  the  “what  might  have  been,” 
and  the  contrast  with  figure  i is  at  least  striking. 
Without  comment  it  emphasizes  what  has  been  said 
more  distinctly  than  words,  gives  the  proper  value  to 
the  memorial  and  tells  the  story  of  the  great  work 
with  the  lessons  it  conveys,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
does  justice  to  the  cemetery  and  suggests  enlightened 
care. 

Ornamental  planting  judiciously  disposed  in  the 
lawn  system  adds  beauty  and  dignity  to  the  grounds, 
improves  the  monuments  by  modifying  effects,  creates 
pleasing  vistas  and  diverse  landscape  pictures,  and  is 
the  measure  of  the  landscape  art  dominating  in  the 
cc  metery. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY. 


FORMING  AN  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a large  number  of  inquiries 
relating  to  the  formation  and  management  of  im- 
provement organizations,  and  feel  that  we  can  do  no 
better  service  to  those  who  need  such  advice  than  by 
outlining  the  methods  of  some  successful  existing 
organizations. 

To  begin  with  what  is  probably  the  oldest  society  in 
the  country ; the  Laurel  Hill  Association  of  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  was  organized  in  1853;  adopted  a con- 
stitution in  1863;  amended  it  in  1878;  and  amended  it 
further  in  1896,  at  which  time  it  prepared  and  pub- 
lished a little  pamphlet  containing  its  constitution,  as 


places  these  meetings  are  likely  to  be  pleasanter  at 
the  residences  of  members  than  in  a public  hall. 

6.  In  some  states,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  a special  statute  is  not  needed  for  these  organi- 
zations. They  can  be  incorporated  under  the  general 
law  applicable  to  similar  organizations. 

iMany  eastern  improvement  organizations  deem  it 
necessary,  on  account  of  bequests  received  and  the 
expectation  of  further  gifts,  that  their  societies  be  in- 
corporated, which  accounts  for  paragraph  six. 

For  instance.  Miss  Grace  E.  Blodgett,  Secretary  of 
the  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Templeton,  Mass., 
wrote  us  some  time  ago  that  in  the  fall  of  1900  their 
society  had  a hotel  given  it,  the  “Templeton  Inn,” 
which,  she  stated,  is  valued  at  about  $45,000.  The 
society  has  full  control  of  this  property  and  has  the 
privilege  of  selling  it  if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so.  The  inn 
is  utilized  as  a summer  resort  hotel.  This  interesting 
fact  should  certainly  be  an  encouragement  to  all.  Look 


Templeton  Inn, 
Templeton,  cMass,, 
^^The  Heart  of 
the  ^Massachusetts 
Highlands, " 
Valued  at 
About  $45,000, 


Built  in  1900  by 
S^oses 

W,  Richardson, 
Th'esented  by  him  in 
1901  to  the  Templeton 
Improvement 
Society, 


amended,  together  with  the  following  suggestions  to 
new  organizations ; 

1.  Funds  to  a considerable  amount  to  serve  as  a 
nucleus  for  investment  as  well  as  for  immediate  use, 
should  be  secured  before  starting  work. 

2.  Annual  subscriptions  should  be  obtained,  and 
when  practicable  pledged  for  some  years  ahead,  to 
insure  the  permanence  of  the  organization  and  the 
continuance  of  its  work. 

3.  Endeavors  should  be  made  to  interest  all  classes. 
Children  might  be  permitted  to  set  trees  themselves 
under  the  direction  of  the  Association. 

4.  It  is  well  to  begin  operations  at  some  point  in 
which  the  whole  community  is  interested,  such  as  the 
cemetery,  or  the  public  green  or  square.  Avoid  at- 
tempting to  do  too  much  at  once. 

5.  To  keep  up  the  public  interest  in  the  Associa- 
tion and  to  look  after  its  work,  it  is  important  to  have 
monthly  meetings  of  the  executive  committee.  In  small 


around  and  consider  who  may  in  future  donate  ground 
for  parks,  squares,  playgrounds,  etc.,  to  be  under  the 
control  of  your  local  improvement  organization. 

The  Laurel  Hill  Association,  and  many  other  so- 
cities,  own  real  estate  which  is,  of  course,  conducted 
in  the  interests  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  organi- 
zations are  formed. 

The  officers  of  improvement  societies  consist  of 
president,  one  or  more  vice-presidents,  treasurer,  secre- 
tary and,  in  some  instances,  of  a corresponding  secre- 
tary. These  officials,  together  with  the  chairmen  of 
standing  committees,  usually  torm  the  Executive 
Board,  and  this  board  comprises  the  active  working 
force.  In  it,  too,  is  usually  vested  the  practical  control 
and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  and  the 
expenditure  of  all  of  its  moneys. 

The  following  simple  constitution  is  that  of  a promi- 
nent organization.  It  has  appeared  in  this  depart- 
ment before,  but  will  serve  the  purposes  of  societies 
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formed  now  as  well  as  it  did  when  first  offered  in  1899. 
Its  very  simplicity  is,  perhaps,  its  chief  excellence. 

1.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  

Improvement  Association. 

2.  The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  culti- 

vate public  sentiment  in  favor  of  improving  and  beauti- 
fying the  homes,  streets  and  surroundings  of , 

and  to  endeavor  to  promote,  in  every  legitimate  man- 
ner, the  best  development  of  the  whole  community. 

3.  The  payment  of  (any  sum  decided  on, 

usually  from  25  cents  to  $2.00)  shall  constitute  mem- 
bership during  the  current  year  of  the  Association. 

4.  (Deals  with  the  number  and  names  of  officers  and 
the  number  and  personnel  of  the  Executive  Board.) 

5.  No  debt  shall  be  contracted  by  the  Executive 
Board  beyond  the  amount  of  available  means  within 
their  control,  and  no  member  of  the  Association  shall 
be  liable  for  any  debt  of  the  Association  heyond  the 
amount  of  his  or  her  subscription. 

6.  (This  section  specifies  the  date  of  annual  meet- 
ing; gives  rules  for  called  meetings  and  quorums.) 


the  same  monthly  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees, 
and  make  an  annual  report. 

Article  5.  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Trustees 
are  defined  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  In  addition 
they  may  appoint  such  committees  as  they  deem 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  woik  of  the  society,  and 
should  make  an  annual  report. 

Article  6.  Any  person  may  he  proposed  and  elected 
to  membership  by  a majority  vote  of  the  members 
present  and  voting  at  any  meeting  of  the  society. 

Article  7.  The  payment  of  one  dollar  shall  con- 
stitute a non-resident,  an  honorary  member. 

Article  8.  The  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  shall 
constitute  any  person  a life  member. 

Article  9.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  fifty  cents, 
payable  in  May  of  each  year. 

Article  10.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Article  ii.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  the 
first  Monday  in  May. 

Article  12.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 


Looking 
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Templeton  **Inn." 
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7.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  provided  said  amendment  shall 
have  been  in  the  published  call  for  the  meeting. 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE  TEMPLETON  (MASS.)  IMPROVE- 
MENT SOCIETY. 

Article  i.  The  officers  of  the  society  should  be  a 
President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  Treasurer  and  Secre- 
tary, to  be  chosen  by  ballot  annually,  to  hold  their 
offices  until  successors  be  chosen,  and  twelve  trus- 
tees elected,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  incorporation. 

Article  2.  Members  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  must  be  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Article  3.  The  Secertary  should  keep  a record  of 
the  proceedings  of  all  meetings,  and  make  an  annual 
report  of  the  doings  of  the  society. 

Article  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive 
all  monies  due  and  belonging  to  the  society,  paying 


President  and  Secretary,  and  shall  be  called  by  those 
officers  upon  the  petition  of  five  members. 

Article  13.  Meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  by  posting  notices  at  the  postofifice 
and  one  other  place  in  the  village  at  least  seven  days 
before  the  time  of  holding  said  meeting.  • 

Article  14.  No  real  estate  shall  be  purchased,  or  any 
grant,  gift  or  bequest  accepted,  unless  by  a.  majority 
vote  of  the  members  at  a meeting  regularly  called 
for  the  purpose. 

Article  15.  All  investments  made  by  the  Trustees 
shall  be  in  real  estate  authorized  hy  vote  of  the  society, 
or  in  such  securities  as  savings  banks  in  Massachusetts 
are  allowed  by  law  to  invest  in. 

Article  16.  These  hy-laws  may  be  amended  at  any 
meeting  of  the  society  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  and  voting. 


Fr.\nces  Copley  Seavey. 
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Improvements  at  Niagara  Falls. 


A plan  of  outdoor  improvement  for  the  town  of 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  somewhat  similar  in  scope  and 
methods  to  that  so  successfully  carried  out  at  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Natural  Food 
Company,  of  Niagara  Falls.  Recognizing  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  city  for  landscape  gardening  and 
general  improvement,  the  company  has  established  a 
conservatory  and  a landscape  garden  department,  and 
furnishes  at  its  own  expense  flower  and  annual  vine 
seeds  to  all  who  wish  to  make  use  of  them. 

They  have  ofifered  a series  of  more  than  40  prizes  for 
work  in  th.e  following  lines  of  outdoor  improvement : 


other  places,  it  is  intended  to  so  time  this  flower  show 
at  Niagara  as  to  include  the  best  exhibits  from  the 
other  cities,  thus  making  a state  school  children’s  show. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  which  will  be  full  of 
interest  is  the  children's  playground,  which  the  com- 
pany has  estalrlished  on  its  ])roperty  just  opposite  the 
conservatory.  This  is  located  on  the  old  Col.  Porter 
homestead  property  and  has  the  Niagara  river  as  a 
boundary  on  one  side  and  their  building  on  the  other. 
It  is  about  five  acres  in  extent  and  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  residence  section  of  the  city.  This  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  children  and 


PUBLIC  PLAYGROUND  GIVEN  TO  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.,  BY  THE  NATURAL  FOOD  CO. 


h'ront,  side  and  back  yards,  ten  prizes;  vine  planting, 
ten  prizes ; window  and  porch  boxes,  six  prizes ; boys’ 
vegetable  gardens,  eight  prizes ; vacant  lots,  five 
jirizes ; school  yards  and  a special  offer  to  school  chil- 
dren for  the  best  displays  of  different  kinds  of  flowers 
grown  from  seeds  furnished  by  the  company  on  con- 
dition that  they  give  part  of  the  flowers  they  raise  to 
the  Memorial  Hospital. 

It  is  the  intention  this  summer  or  early  autumn  to 
hold  a flower  show,  at  which  time  they  will  have  dis- 
plays from  the  various  childrens’  gardens,  and  the 
prizes  will  be  awarded  on  that  basis.  As  this  work  is 
also  carried  on  in  the  various  cities  of  the  state,  as  in 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany  and  numerous 


is  equipped  with  every  convenience  for  an  up-to-date 
playground,  such  as  base  ball  field,  croquet,  loo-yard 
cinder  track,  swings,  lawn  hockev,  ' see  saws,  rope 
wheel,  sand  piles  and  nume''Ous  other  features. 

The  company  has  this  year  distributed  10,000  pack- 
ages of  seeds  to  the  children  of  Niagara  Falls,  who 
are  reported  to  be  taking  up  the  work  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. An  attractive  little  booklet  has  been  is- 
sued, showing  views  of  work  done  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  two  views  of  similar  work  at  Niagara  Falls.  It  f 
contains  a detailed  list  of  the  prizes  offered,  and  many  | 
valuable  practical  directions  for  improvement  work- 
under  the  titles  of  “Hints  for  Planting,’’  and  “Meth-  i 
ods  of  Work.”  The  book  can  be  bad  on  application.  ] 
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Garden  Plants — TKeir  GeograpHy— LXXVIII. 


Fagiis  "beech”  has  15  species  in  Europe,  temperate 
and  Northern  Asia,  North  and  South  America,  Aus- 
tralasia and  New  Caledonia.  Like  the  oaks,  the  species 
become  evergreen  as  they  near  the  tropics. 

There  are  but  two  beeches  in  cultivation  in  the  colder 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  F.  ferruginea,  our 
native  species  with  a variety  or  two  found  north  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  hardy  at  Ottawa  ; and  F.  sylvatica,  the 
European  kind,  with  some  30  beautiful  varieties,  vary- 
ing in  the  shape,  size  and  coloring  of  foliage  to  black- 
ish purple,  copper}-,  tricolored  and  golden  variegated  ; 
then  there  are  pendulous  forms  with  green  and  purple 
leaves.  But  two  forms  are  reported  hardy  at  Ottawa, 
sylvatica  cjuercoides  and  S.  cochleata,  both  probably  of 
North  European  origin.  F.  antarctica  is  a deciduous 
kind  from  Magellans  straits. 

F.  betuloides,  from  the  same  regions,  is  evergreen 
and  hardy  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  F.  obliqua  is 
from  Chili.  F.  Cunninghamii  is  the  Tasmanian 
“mvrtle”  growing  in  Australia  up  to  200  feet  high.  F. 
Solandri  is  a beautiful  New  Zealand  species  of  80  to 
100  feet  high.  Most  of  these  species  from  the  southern 
hemisphere  are  remarkable  for  their  small  evergreen 
leaves,  and  should  be  tried  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

J.\MES  M.vcPiikrson. 


FAGUS  SYLVATICA  PENDUI.A. 


FAGUS  FERRUGINKA. 


A Common  Error 

A prevailing  error  in  planting  lawns  is  that  of  select- 
ing trees  of  the  largest  growth,  which  soon  become  a 
serious  evil,  and  onp  which  is  not  easilv  remedied,  ex- 
cept by  their  entire  removal. 

The  skillful  combination  of  trees  and  grass  forms  the 


in  Lawn  Planting^. 

art  of  landscape  gardening,  so  far  as  planting  is  con- 
cerned ; and  no  small  part  of  this  art  consists  in  the 
selection  of  trees  which,  both  in  form  and  size  of 
growth,  are  best  adapted  to  the  size  and  disposition 
of  the  grounds. — California  Floriculturist. 
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Seasonable 

What  a lovely  thing  is  Azalea  Vaseyi,  from  the 
North  Carolina  ]\Iountains ! A beautiful  pink,  it  is  un- 
like any  other  azalea. 

For  a low,  spreading  herbaceous  plant,  the  Euro- 
pean Lotus  corniculatus  is  most  attractive  in  early 
spring.  Its  golden  yellow  flowers,  in  small  clusters, 
are  produced  profusely. 

Spiraea  Bumalda  and  S'.  Anthony  Waterer  will  soon 
be  in  flower.  As  soon  as  flowering  is  over,  cut  them 
down  half  way.  The  young  shoots  which  result  will 
flower  profusely  late  in  the  season. 

Besides  the  handsome  foliage,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
female  trees  the  flowers  of  the  papaw,  though  mak- 
ing but  little  display,  because  of  their  brown  color,  are 
cjuite  interesting.  They  are  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  diameter,  bell  shaped,  and  in  color  they  resemble 
flowers  of  the  sweet  shrub,  Calycanthus. 

Many  elms  and  maples  ripen  their  seeds  in  spring. 
If  sown  at  once,  or  within  a few  weeks,  before  they 
become  dry,  they  germinate  at  once,  and  make  a nice 
growth  the  same  season. 

Tall  rubber  plants  may  be  planted  in  a sloping  di- 
rection, with  the  main  branch  just  above  ground,  and 
the  top  layered.  A fine  young,  well  rooted  top  results 
by  Autumn.  The  loss  of  top  makes  the  old  plant  be- 
come bushy. 

Among  the  many  double  white  lilacs,  Madame  Le- 
moine  and  M.  Casimer  Perier  hold  high  place.  Both 
have  large  panicles  and  double  flowers.  Rubra  insig- 
nis  still  leads  as  the  best  of  the  purples,  or  reddish 
purple,  for  its  buds  are  quite  red  when  unexpanded. 

Exochorda  grandiflora  is  a shrub  making  but  little 
appearance  when  not  in  flower,  and  nurserymen  say 
it  does  not  attract  customers.  But  those  who  know 
of  its  beauty  when  in  flower,  in  Alay,  are  in  raptures 
over  it.  It  is,  indeed,  a gem  at  that  time,  its  sprays  of 
large  white  flowers,  with  pretty  green  foliage,  bearing 
no  resemblance  to  any  other  shrub. 

Cryptomeria  Japonica  becomes  pretty  well  browned 
up  in  our  winters,  but  the  wood  does  not  suffer,  and  it 
is  well  entitled  to  be  considered  a hardy  evergreen. 
There  are  specimens  of  it  in  this  vicinity  30  feet  high. 

Abies  polita  is  a hardy,  handsome  spruce,  and  does 
well  generally.  There  is  a light  golden  shade  to  its 
wood  and  buds  which  is  very  pleasing.  Its  spines  are 
very  rigid.  The  fact  that  it  thrives  well  is  very  much 
in  its  favor. 

The  pink  flowered  dogwood  is  a gem  among  trees, 
delighting  all  that  possess  it  and  see  it.  It  flowers 
more  profusely  when  young  than  the  common  white 
one  does,  which  may  be  because  that  all  of  them  are 
grafted  or  budded.  Though  seen  in  varying  shades 
of  color,  there  is  but  the  one  kind,  the  difference  being 
caused  by  soil  and  situation. 


Suggestions. 

Paulownia  imperialis,  the  Empress  tree,  is  hardv 
considerably  north  of  Philadelphia.  When  but  small 
seedlings,  the  young  wood  is  so  sappy  that  it  gets  killed 
back  in  Winter,  but  this  does  not  occur  after  the  wood 
becomes  old  and  harder.  It  flowers  in  May,  in  huge 
panicles,  its  blue  flowers  being  deliciously  fragrant.  It 
grows  freely  from  seeds. 

Where  the  Japanese  snowball  is  hardy,  its  variety, 
rotundifolia,  should  be  tried.  The  leaves  are  rounder 
and  are  on  reddish  stalks.  The  flowers  and  “snow- 
balls” are  larger  than  the  other ; and  they  perfect  them- 
selves a few  days  in  advance. 

Chinese  wistaria,  sinensis,  grows  readily  from  seeds, 
but  when  the  vines  flower  they  differ  in  color,  many  of 
them  being  of  lighter  shades  than  the  original.  The 
Japanese,  multi juga,  known  by  the  great  length  of  its 
raceme,  has  its  flowers  more  scattered  along  its  length. 

Where  a dwarf,  spreading  evergreen  is  required,  the 
Douglas’  Golden  Juniper  is  admirable.  It  makes  a 
bird-nest  growth,  gaining  much  more  in  width  than  in 
height ; and  the  “gold”  of  its  foliage  is  very  deep  and 
pleasing. 

Japanese  maples  and  many  other  plants  are  easily  in- 
creased by  layering,  performed  in  early  Summer;  and 
also  by  inarching.  Inarching  is  one  of  the  oldest  pro- 
cesses of  increasing  plants ; and  when  done  with  care 
rarely  fails  of  success. 

The  foliage  of  the  blood-leaved  peach  is  quite  at- 
tractive in  early  spring,  and  so  are  its  flowers.  The 
latter  are  single,  but  are  very  large,  and  of  a dark 
rose,  almost  red  color.  It  is  as  ornamental  as  many 
other  small  trees  set  out  for  their  flowers.  i 

Viburnum  Sieboldianum,  introduced  as  a shrub,  has  i 
proved  to  be  a fair  sized  small  tree.  There  are  sped-  | 
mens  in  Philadelphia  near  twenty  feet  high  and  still  ! 
growing.  The  leaves  are  very  large ; and  in  late  May  i 
it  is  full  of  corymbs  of  white  flowers,  which  are  fol- 
lowed  by  pretty  berries,  red  when  ripe.  j 

Rhodotypus  Kerrioides  has  white  flowers,  in  size  and  [ 
shape  like  the  Corchorus.  The  flowers  are  not  in  j 
such  abundance  as  those  of  many  other  shrubs  are,  j 
but  then  there  are  some  displayed  all  summer  long.  | 

If  newly  planted  trees  and  shrubs  can  be  tided  over  j 
the  early  summer  months  they  are  usually  secure.  Be- 
sides pruning  and  watering,  a heavy  mulching  of  short 
grass  is  a great  help  to  them.  If  they  but  hold  a few 
leaves  the  first  season  it  is  sufficient. 

Magnolia  Fraseri  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  mag- 
nolias ; and  its  flowers  are  deliciously  scented.  It  is  in 
haste  to  become  a large  tree,  commendable  ambition, 
generally,  but  in  this  case  the  effort  should  be  to  keep 
it  down  in  height,  the  better  to  enjoy  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  its  flowers.  Joseph  Meehan, 
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A bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
providing  for  the  setting  aside  of  2,000  acres  of  land  on  and 
about  ]\It.  Tom  and  Mt.  Monotuck,  near  Northampton,  for  a 
state  reservation.  An  appropriation  of  $25,000  is  provided 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  government  of  the  tract  is  to  be 
under  the  control  of  a commission  of  three  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  to  hold  office  for  six  years.  The 
necessary  expenses  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  .Mi. 
Tom  Reservation  are  to  be  raised  by  ta.xation  in  the  counties 
of  Hampshire  and  Hampden. 

sjc  ^ 

A bill  now  before  Congress  proposes  to  add  3,254  square 
miles  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  present  area 
of  the  park  is  3,313  square  miles,  and  with  the  new  addition 
would  make  a total  area  of  6,567  square  miles.  The  territory 
it  is  proposed  to  annex  is  in  the  Snake  river  country,  and 
includes  parts  of  Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  The  chief 
reason  for  the  annexation  is  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  wild 
game  by  making  the  wintering  pastures  of  the  elk,  deer, 
moose  and  mountain  sheep  a part  of  the  park.  General  Ji.h.n 
F.  Lacey,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
is  the  leader  of  the  movement. 

* * * 

.A.  valuable  strip  of  property  along  the  lake  front  at  Evans- 
ton, III.,  is  to  be  made  into  a public  park  as  soon  as  an  e.cl 
of  the  Legislature  can  transfer  it  to  the  city.  The  Hal  was 
“made,”  or  filled  in,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  by  abuttir.g  prop- 
erty owners,  who  were  engaged  in  a long  course  of  litig.ation 
with  the  state  for  its  possession.  The  suit  was  comnromised 
on  condition  that  the  land  be  transferred  to  the  ci  y for  a 
park.  The  tract  is  300  feet  wide,  and  seven  blocks  lor.g 

* * =1= 

The  park  board  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  thinks  it  has  found  a 
way  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  imposed  by  tin  new  city  char 
ter  which  forbids  the  different  city  departments  from  using 
the  proceeds  of  municipal  ventures  for  improvements  by  pro- 
viding that  all  such  moneys  shall  revert  to  the  general  fund. 
Hereafter  the  board  instead  of  conducting  its  own  ventures, 
will  farm  out  all  concessions,  and  in  lieu  of  a lump  cash 
sum  will  receive  in  return  either  its  equivalent  in  labor  or 
some  improvement  that  has  been  decided  upon.  This  will 
keep  the  board’s  funds  intact  and  allow  their  use  for  improve- 
ments, which  in  the  past  it  has  been  unable  to  make.  For  the 
past  five  years  this  method  has  existed  between  the  board  and 
the  street  car.  company,  and,  as  a result,  Como  Park  is  the 
richer  by  numerous  electric  lights  and  several  needed  build- 
ings. 

* * 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  a bill  was 
passed  providing  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Canadian  Nation- 
al Park  at  Banff.  The  Dominion  now  has  two  parks  ad- 
joining one  another,  and  situated  on  the  backbone  of  the  Rock- 
ies. The  Rocky  Mountain  Park,  with  Banff  as  its  center,  for- 
merly contained  260  square  miles,  but  with  the  recen;  addi- 
tion, now  embraces  4,900  square  miles.  Yoho  Park,  with 
Field  as  its  chief  point,  is  832  square  miles  in  extent,  making 
the  entire  park  area  5,732  square  miles.  The  addition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Park  is  in  the  form  of  a huge  right-angled 
triangle  with  the  backbone  of  the  Rockies  (tlie  boundary  line 
between  the  Territories  and  British  Columbia)  as  its  longest 
side.  It  surrounds  and  includes  the  present  park  reserve. 
All  the  land  is  located  in  the  Territories.  Yoho  Park  is  in 


the  railway  belt  on  the  British  Columbia  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  new  territory  includes  some  of  th?  gnmdest  scen- 
ery in  the  Rockies,  and  is  much  frequented  by  tourists. 

=1:  * * 

d'he  City  Parks  Association,  of  Philadelphia,  is  urging  the 
adoption  of  an  extensive  system  of  connecting  parks  and 
boulevards  for  the  southern  part  of  that  city  after  plans  by 
Frank  Miles  Day.  The  center  of  the  system  would  i!2  .at 
Broad  and  Johnston  streets,  where  it  is  proposed  to  lay  out 
a small  park,  occupying  the  ground  between  Thirteenth  and 
Fifteenth  streets,  and  Oregon  avenue  and  Bigler  street.  At 
the  center  of  this  park  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  new  soldiers’ 
and  sailors’  monument,  the  accepted  design  for  which  was 
shown  in  our  last  issue.  From  this  as  a focal  point  will 
radiate  a system  of  avenues  or  parkways,  forming  vistas  from 
all  directions  ending  with  the  monument.  From  this  park 
to  League  Island  Park  is  to  be  laid  out  a mall,  and  Girard 
Park,  Bartram  Park  and  Fairmount  Park  will  be  connected 
by  avenues.  In  some  instances  where  a number  of  streets 
intersect,  the  plans  call  for  a small  circular  park  space  to  do 
away  with  the  sharp  corners  and  angles.  'I'he  Board  of  Sur- 
veys is  considering  the  plans. 

* * * 

The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
have  issued  an  attractive  annual  report  illustrated  with  finely 
executed  half-tones  showing  views  of  park  scenery.  The  total 
park  area  of  Wilmington  is  now  269.68  acres,  which  with  a 
population  of  76,500,  shows  an  average  of  one  acre  of  parks 
to  every  284  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  city  is  10.18  square 
miles,  giving  an  average  of  one  acre  of  park  land  to  24  acres 
of  city  area.  The  report  of  Theodore  Leisen,  Engineer  and 
Superintendent,  shows  considerable  work  of  improvement,  in- 
cluding the  building  and  macadamizing  of  drives,  construction 
of  walls  and  of  a new  concrete-steel  pavilion,  at  a contract 
price  of  $2,710.  The  financial  statement  gives  the  receipts  for 
the  year  as  $35,762.63,  and  the  expenditures  $27,172.49,  leaving 
a balance  of  $8,590.14.  The  expenditures  were  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Maintenance,  $10,054.70;  construction,  $17,117.79. 

* * 

Plans  for  extensive  improvements  in  Union  and  Green- 
wood Parks,  Des  Moines,  la.,  have  been’  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  that  city.  The  carriage 
entrance  to  Greenwood  will  be  changed  to  the  extreme  north- 
east corner  of  the  grounds,  and  will  be  at  the  foot  of  a 5 per 
cent  grade  leading  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  A magnificent  arched 
gateway  will  crown  the  entrance,  and  the  drive  will  he  lined 
with  a thick  growth  of  foliage,  consisting  of  tropical  plants. 
A large  trolley  station  with  a plaza  500  feet  long,  and  an  open- 
air  auditorium,  capable  of  seating  5,000  people,  will  be  erected. 
South  of  the  auditorium  will  be  two  loges  connected  by  a 
peristyle.  Deer  Lodge  and  the  lake  will  be  materially  changed 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  other  features  of  the  park,  and 
masses  of  shrubbery,  trees,  tropical  plants  and  evergreens  will 
be  set  out  in  places  best  adapted  to  their  growth.  At  Union 
Park  work  has  already  begun.  Twenty  acres  have  been  added 
to  it,  and  a carriage  entrance  and  memorial  arch  will  be  con- 
structed. The  portion  of  the  park  tract  now  skirting  the 
river  will  be  excavated  and  a lake  encompassing  ten  acres  of 
ground  will  take  its  place.  The  waterway  will  be  through 
a deep  channel  opening  into  the  river,  which  will  be  spanned 
by  a high  arched  bridge.  The  lagoons  will  be  made  over  into 
running  streams,  and  heavy  foliage  will  overhang  these.  In 
the  site  of  the  present  entrance  to  LTnion  Park  will  be  a novel 
and  picturesque  forest  of  low  trees.  There  will  be  140  vari- 
eties of  shrubs  set  out  in  Union  Park,  65  varieties  of  trees 
and  20  varieties  of  evergreen,  all  known  to  be  hardy  in  this 
city.  Seymour  Nelson,  of  Chicago,  has  furnished  the  plans 
for  the  improvements. 
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The  total  appropriation  asked  from  Congress  by  the  United 
States  Engineers  for  the  support  of  Yellowstone  Park  the 
coining  year  is . $250,000.  For  the  completion  of  the  park, 
$300,000  of  the  original  estimate  of  $610,000  remains  to  be  ex- 
pended, and  for  the  construction  of  new  roads,  $165,000  is 
asked.  The  report  urges  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the 
metalling  of  150  miles  of  the  principal  roads  to  obviate  the 
dust  nuisance  which  has  become  a menace  to  travelers. 

^ ' 

A plan  for  the  extension  and  beautifying  of  the  East  Side 
Lands  adjacent  to  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
prepared  by  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  the  landscape  architect  of 
the  New  York  Park  department.  The  movement  is  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  Willink  entrance  by  purchasing  or 
condemning  the  tract  south  of  the  East  Side  Lands,  lying 
between  Flatbush  and  Washington  avenues.  The  sum  of 
$280,000  has  been  asked  for  to  carry  out  the  entire  improve- 
ment, the  purchase  of  the  additional  tract  and  the  laying  out 
of  all  the  east  side  lands.  Mr.  Parsons  has  already  drawn 
the  plans  for  improving  the  tract  now  owned  by  the  city.  It 
provides  for  big  meadows  and  trees,  with  simple  walks.  In 
fact,  the  intention  is  to  carry  out  in  this  district  the  simplicity 
of  Prospect  Park  itself.  No  driveways  are  planned,  as  the 
wdiole  is  so  small  and  the  neighboring  streets  furnish  good 
accommodations. 


iam  Keyser,  Rev.  D.  H.  Canoll  and  S.  FI.  Ulman.  The  Coun- 
cil Committee  on  Education  has  also  favorably  reported  the 
ordinance  to  purchase  Garrett  Park  for  public  park  purposes, 
at  a cost  of  not  more  than  $60,000.  * * A tract  of  land 

known  as  Cottage  Hill  Grove,  has  been  presented  to  the  city 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  by  the  Indian  Orchard  Company,  and 
is  now'  being  improved  by  the  park  commissioners,  who  have 
appropriated  $2,500  for  the  purpose.  * * The  village  of 

Brainard,  Neb.,  has  purchased  eight  acres  of  land  for  a park, 
which  w'as  recently  dedicated  w'ith  public  ceremonies.  * ’’ 

Fairmont,  Neb.,  is  developing  a new  city  park.  About  200 
trees,  comprising  ash  and  elm,  are  to  be  planted.  The  funds 
were  raised  bv  private  contributions. 


PARK  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  park  commissioners  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  have  opened 
bids  for  the  construction  of  a new  pavilion  in  Lake  Park  at 
a cost  of  about  $10,000.  * * A bill  authorizing  the  city  of 

Toledo.  O.,  to  issue  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $175,000  for  boule- 
vard purposes  has  been  passed  by  the  Ohio  Legislature.  * * 

The  Department  of  Parks  of  New  , York  City  has  asked  for 
$130,000  for  needed  improvements  in  the  Bronx  Botanical  Gar- 
den. * * The  Park  Board  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  appro- 
priated $5,700  for  improvements  in  Elizabeth  Park.  The  work 
w'ill  comprise  the  building  of  a new  entrance  and  the  improv- 


DBSIGN  FOR  CKNTRAI,  PARK,  TOPEKA,  KAS.,  BY  F.  E.  OEMSTED,  JR. 
To  be  improved  by  the  proposed  bond  issue  now  pending*. 


The  Park  Board  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  to  ask  the  city 
council  to  authorize  a three  mill  tax  levy  in  each  park  dis- 
trict for  maintenance  during  the  year.  This  levy  will  raise 
$110,500,  and  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  various  parks 
as  follows:  North,  $42,000;  South,  $18,000;  East,  $6,000; 
West,  $29,500;  Westport,  $15,000. 


NEW  PARKS. 

Park  Commissioner  O.  B.  Hawden,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
is  to  present  to  that  city  a new  park  to  be  named  Hawden 
Park.  It  is  a tract  of  50  acres  on  the  shores  of  Curtis  pond, 
and  has  long  been  desired  by  the  city  for  park  purposes.  * * 
The  City  Property  Committee  of  the  City  Council  of  Phila- 
delphia has  approved  the  ordinance  authorizing  the  purchase 
for  park  purposes  of  eight  acres  of  land  bounded  by  Elmwood 
avenue,  Gray’s  avenue,  69th  and  71st  streets.  The  tract  is 
to  be  named  Connell’s  Park,  and  will  cost  $4,000  an  acre. 
* * An  ordinance  has  been  introduced  into  the  City  Council 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  providing  for  the  acceptance  of  a tract  of 
45  acres  for  park  purposes,  located  on  Charles  Street  avenue, 
and  Stony  Run.  It  will  be  known  as  Wyman  Park,  and  the 
donors  are  Johns  Hopkins  University,  William  Wyman,  Will- 


ing of  Laurel  Lake  and  its  surroundings.  * The  Council 
Committee  on  Parks,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  recommended  the 
purchase  of  ten  acres  of  land  as  an  addition  to  Kosciusko 
Park,  at  a cost  of  $55,000.  * * St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  will  ask  for 
$22,000  for  park  purposes  this  year,  of  which  $7,500  is  for 
maintenance,  the  rest  for  improvements.  The  paving  of  a 
roadway  and  the  construction  of  two  new  iron  gates  for  Krug 
Park,  the  construction  of  walks  and  drives  in  the  other  parks, 
and  a new  fountain  for  Patee  Park  are  among  the  work 
planned.  * * The  contract  has  been  let  for  a new  pavilion 
to  cost  $10,050  in  Bradley  Park,  Peoria,  111.  * * A new 
lily  pond,  containing  595  square  feet  of  surface,  is  to  be  built 
in  North  Riverside  Park,  Wichita,  Kan.  * The  forestry 
department  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  established  a nursery 
for  the  growing  of  trees  for  the  city  streets.  , Several  hun- 
dred young  trees  have  been  set  out  under  the  direction  of 
City  Forester  Gale,  who  has  charge  of  the  nursery.  * * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Greenough  will  present  to  the  city  of 
Missoula,  Mont.,  a tract  of  45  acres  of  land  for  a city  park. 
The  tract  lies  mostly  along  the  bank  of  Rattlesnake  Creek, 
and  contains  a small  waterfall,  and  other  picturesque  bits  of 
scenery. 
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Cemetery  Notes. 


Lake  View  Cemetery,  Galveston,  Tex.,  is  just  effacing  the 
last  traces  of  the  damage  done  by  the  terrible  storm  which 
de\astated  that  city  September,  1900.  The  scars  that  were 
made  in  the  brick  wall  are  being  repaired,  and  the  interior 
of  the  cemetery  was  very  little  damaged  with  the  exception 
of  the  overturning  of  all  the  monuments. 

^ ^ 

Tonawanda  Cemetery  is  now  being  developed  by  the  Union 
Realty  Co.  at  Norfolk,  Va.  It  is  72  acres  in  extent  and  is 
being  laid  out  on  the  lawn  plan.  A railroad  station,  lodge, 
and  mortuary  chapel  containing  36  catacombs  a/e  in  process 
of  construction.  It  is  the  only  private  cemetery  conducted 
on  non-sectarian  lines  in  Norfolk  county,  and  promises  to 
lie  a success.  Mr.  Hugh  C.  Risdon,  formerly  of  Northwood 
and  Somerton  Hills  Cemeteries  in  Philadelphia,  and  Kensico 
in  New  York,  is  superintendent,  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Ennis,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  president. 

^ sf:  ^ 

'I'he  law  recently  enacted  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  providing  for 
an  eight  hour  day  for  all  city  laborers  is  reported  to  have 
caused  some  complications  in  the  management  of  the  ceme- 
teries by  bringing  the  eight-hour  laborers  in  the  city  ceme- 
teries in  competition  with  those  of  the  private  cemeteries 
where  the  regular  day's  work  is  ten  hours.  Under  the  old 
law  the  payment  of  $100,  which  secures  perpetual  care 
for  a lot,  was  barely  sufficient  to  provide  proper  attention,  and 
the  new  regulation  means  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the 
cost  of  caring  for  lots. 


FROM  THE  CEMETERY  REPORTS. 

The  annual  report  of  Dodge  Grove  Cemetery,  Mattoon, 
111.,  contains  the  paper  on  The  Influence  of  a Modern,  Well- 
kept  Cemetery  on  a Community,  read  by  its  Superintendent. 
John  E.  Miller,  at  the  last  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Cemetery  Superintendents,  and  some  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations from  him  on  cemetery  management.  He  advo- 
cates a system  of  control  by  a Board  of  Incorporators  under 
the  state,  which  acts  as  a Board  of  Directors  for  the  lot 
owners.  They  should  have  the  power  to  purchase  land,  to 
borrow  money  and  sell  lots,  and  must  themselves  be  lot 
owners  and  men  of  good  financial  standing.  This,  he  thinks, 
would  remove  the  cemetery  from  political  influences,  and 
place  its  management  in  the  hands  of  those  both  personally 
and  financially  interested  in  its  success. 

At  the  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  lotholders  of  Mag- 
nolia Cemetery,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  the  report  of  Chairman 
George  W.  Williams,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  showed  that 
the  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  lots  during  the  half  cen- 
tury of  the  cemetery’s  history  was  $193,000,  and  the  number 
of  lots  sold  3,400.  By  agreement  with  the  stockholders  20  per 
cent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  lots  is  set  aside  for 
a permanent  improvement  fund,  which  now  amounts  to  $39,- 
000.  The  perpetual  care  fund  is  now  $34,000,  and  the  total 
number  of  interments,  11,400. 

The  annual  report  of  William  S.  Pirie,  Secretary  of  Forest 
Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  shows  receipts  amounting 
to  $91,877.58,  and  disbursements  of  $80,024.94.  The  deposits 
for  perpetual  care  during  the  year  were  $6,554.50,  and  from 
sale  of  lots  $19,997.25.  Some  of  the  other  items  among  the 
receipts  were  as  follows : Sale  of  graves,  $2,400 ; cremations, 
$1,225;  care  of  lots,  turfing,  etc.,  $22,810.55;  foundations  for 
monuments,  $2,944.70.  The  disbursements  included  the  fol- 
lowing; General  care  of  cemetery,  $10,872.51;  for  repairs. 


$2,130.10;  for  improvements,  $9,060.27;  salaries,  $5,851.74.  The 
reserve  funds  amount  to  $189,819.26,  including  perpetual  care, 
$37,833.58.  There  were  730  interments  during  the  year,  and 
49  cremations. 

The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery,  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  contains  an  historical  account  of  the  cemetery, 
and  the  following  statistics : Receipts  from  sale  of  lots, 
$4,018.74;  total  receipts,  $26,201.48;  total  expenditures,  $20,- 
526.26.  A brick  office  building  well  adapted  to  its  purpose  has 
been  erected  during  the  year.  The  real  estate  belonging  to  the 
cemetery  now  comprises  50  acres,  and  its  personal  estate  in 
general  account  and  care  fund,  amounts  to  $92,531.98. 

Wyuka  Cemetery,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  its  annual  report,  tells 
of  a numl)er  of  substantial  improvements  during  the  year, 
including  grading,  building  of  drives,  construction  of  a new 
iron  fence,  and  the  digging  of  a drainage  ditch.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  were  $13,945.65,  and  the  expenditures,  $13,- 
162.31.  The  total  amount  of  securities  in  the  hands  of  the 
custodian  now  amounts  to  $15,125.00.  There  ^yere  143  monu- 
ments and  markers  erected  during  the  year,  and  the  total 
number  of  interments  is  now  7>565- 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  Loudensleger,  of  the  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery  Association,  Fremont,  Ohio,  shovvs  the  total 
resources  of  the  association  to  be  $29,056.70,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Cash  and  bonds  in  care  fund,  $6,149.27;  cash  in  gene- 
ral fund,  $60.36;  notes  and  accounts  for  lots  sold,  $2,402.59; 
bills  for  work  on  lots,  $2,685.97;  unsold  lots,  $17,758.51.  I he 
receipts  for  the  year  were  $2,503.47,  and  the  interments,  73. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Green  River  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Greenfield,  Mass.,  presents  the  following  facts : The 
trust  fund  amounts  to  $7,655,  the  general  fund  to  $901,  and 
the  cash  on  hand  to  $781.  It  was  voted  that  a committee  of 
five,  including  the  president  and  treasurer,  be  appointed  to 
solicit  funds  for  the  purpose  of  building  a lodge  or  chapel 
and  residence  on  the  grounds. 

The  annual  report  of  Ferncliff  Cemetery,  Springfield.  Ohio, 
gives  the  entire  income  for  the  year  as  $13,003.17,  and  the  ex- 
penses, $10,935.28.  There  were  106  family  lots  sold,  and 
25  removals.  The  total  number  of  interments  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  cemetery  in  1864  was  9,319,  and  the  interments 
for  the  year  numbered  371. 

At  the  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Fairview  Cemetery 
Association,  Altoona,  Pa.,  the  following  statistics  were  pre- 
sented: Perpetual  care  fund,  $16,527.38;  total  number  of  in- 
terments, 7,410;  interments  for  the  year,  217. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  Franklin  Cemetery  Company, 
Franklin,  Pa.,  shows  the  cash  assets  of  the  company  as 
$6,146.03,  including  these  items:  Bills  receivable,  $1,076.53; 
accounts  receivable,  $1,459.50;  cash,  $1,010.  The  balance  on 
hand  April  i.  1902,  was  $1,010,  and  the  disbursments  for  the 
year,  $2,448.66. 

In  the  annual  report  of  Brookside  Cemetery,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  the  expenditures  for  the  last  five  years  are  given  as 
$16,253,  and  a number  of  permanent  improvements  are  re- 
ported. Five  sections,  embracing  over  five  acres,  have  been 
levelled,  and  a mile  and  a quarter  of  gravelled  driveways 
constructed.  The  board  has  also  voted  to  purchase  twelve- 
large  trees  for  the  driveway. 

Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Bangor,  Me.,  in  its  Treasurer’s 
statement,  reports  receipts  for  the  year  as  $6,631.77,  of  which 
$3,160.45  was  received  from  the  sale  of  lots,  and  $1,161.64 
from  income  of  investments.  The  disbursements  amounted 
to  $1,762.85  less  than  the  receipts.  The  cash  assets  of  the 
corporation  are  $24,746.55,  and  the  trust  fund  is  now  $28,- 
080,082.  Hon.  Albert  W.  Paine,  for  50  years  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  cemetery,  resigned  his  post,  and  the  board 
passed  resolutions,  commending  him  for  faithful  service,  and 
voting  to  continue  his  salary  for  life. 
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held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  August  19,  1902. 

THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR 
Art  Association:  President,  E.  J.  Parker, 
Quincy,  111.;  Secretarv,  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning, Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Treasurer,  O.  C.  Siraonds,  Chicago. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting.  Boston,  August  5-7, 
1902. 


Publisher's  Notes, 

'J'he  summer  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
State  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at 
Eldon,  Mo.,  June  lO,  ii  and  I2.  and 
many  papers  of  interest  read.  Half  of 
the  program  Thursday,  June  I2,  was 
devoted  to  spraying,  the  various  phases 
of  which  were  discussed  by  A.  V.  Scher- 
merhorn,  W.  D.  Maxwell,  F.  B.  Mum- 
ford,  and  M.  Butterfield.  Prof.  H.  C. 
Irish,  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden 
at  St.  Louis,  contributed  a valuable  paper 
on  Beautiful  Shr'ubs  and  Herbaceous 
Plants. 


A convention  of  the  mayors  of  all  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  Georgia  is 
to  be  held  in  Atlanta  some  time  this 
summer  on  a date  not  yet  decided  upon. 
Mayor  Mims  of  Atlanta  is  arranging  for 
the  convention,  and  is  at  present  confer- 
ring with  mayors  of  the  other  cities.  A 
wide  variety  of  subjects  including  every 
liranch  of  municipal  interest  and  civic 
improvement  will  be  discussed.  One  of 
the  sulijects  scheduled  for  discussion 
is  “Parks  and  Tree  Planting.”  The  busi- 
ness sessions  will  be  held  in  the  City 
Hall  or  in  one  of  the  prominent  hotels, 
and  the  visitors  will  he  entertained  by 
the  city. 


James  Tucker,  for  25  years  superin- 
tendent of  St.  Agnes  Cemetery,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  died  June  i,  after  an  illness 
of  seven  weeks.  Mr.  Tucker  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1838  and  came  to  this  coun- 


try in  1846.  He  first  settled  in  Canada, 
but  soon  after  came  to  New  York  and 
was  for  a time  keeper  at  the  Auburn 
State  Prison.  He  served  in  the  navy 
throughout  the  Civil  War,  and  was  on 
the  battleship  Kearsarge  when  she  sunk 
the  Alabama.  He  was  64  years  old  at 
his  death,  and  leaves  a widow  and  two 
sons. 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  business  of 
Thomas  Meehan  & Sons  has  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  establish  a complete  office  at 
their  Dreshertown,  Pa.,  nurseries.  This 
will  be  under  the  direct  charge  of  Thom- 
as B.  Meehan,  who  will  devote  his  entjre 
energies  to  increasing  the  wholesale 
branch  of  the  business.  The  innovation 
will  be  made  July  ist,  and  after  that  date 
all  wholesale  business  will  be  transacted 
at  Dreshertown.  At  that  place  the  firm 
owns  200  acres  of  land  specially  adapted 
for  growing  high  grade  hardy  orna- 
mentals. 


Bulletins  Nos.  71  and  72,  University  of 
Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Lirbana,  111.  Experiments  with  Insecti- 
cides for  the  San  Jose  Scale,  by  S.  A. 
Forbes,  State  Entomologist.  The  exper- 
iments described  in  these  two  bulletins 
were  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  mixtures  used  in  California  and 
Oregon  in  the  variable  climate  of  Illi- 
nois with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
possibility  of  the  successful  use  of  these 
compounds  farther  East  where  they  are 
reported  to  have  been  failures  owing  to 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  rains  soon 
after  the  insecticide  had  been  applied. 
The  effect  of  rains  was  experimentally 
ascertained  by  heavily  spraying  the  trees 
with  water  at  selected  intervals  after 
treatment  with  the  wash,  and  making 
careful  count  of  the  dead  and  living 
scales  in  each  case.  The  general  aver- 
age result  of  a single  spraying  of  twenty- 
trees  with  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  was 
the  destruction  of  90.6  per  cent  of  the 
scales  when  no  water  was  applied  within 
five  days,  and  86  per  cent  when  water 
was  used.  The  corresponding  result  of 
the  application  of  lime,  sulphur  and  blue 
vitriol  to  fifteen  trees  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  93  per  cent  of  the  scales  without 
water,  and  92.2  per  cent  when  water  was 
applied.  Detailed  results  of  the  experi- 
ments, accompanied  by  tables,  are  given 
in  the  bulletins,  and  the  writer  says  that 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  these 
mixtures  are  less  effective  in  Illinois 
than  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  that  they 
are  more  harmless  and  cheaper  than  the 
well-known  whale-oil  soap  or  kerosene 
emulsion  remedies.  The  California  wash 


was  prepared  as  follow'S : Fifteen  pounds 
of  stone  lime  were  slaked  in  a little  very 
hot  water,  fifteen  pounds  of  ground  sul- 
phur being  slowly  poured  in  during  the 
slaking  process  with  constant  stirring  of 
the  mixture.  This  was  then  boiled  for 
an  hour,  after  which  fifteen  pounds  of 
salt  was  added  and  the  boiling  continued 
for  fifteen  minutes  longer.  The  whole 
was  then  poured  into  a barrel  through  a 
strainer,  and  enough  boiling  water  added 
to  make  fifty  gallons.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Oregon  wash,  a pound  and 
a quarter  of  blue  vitriol  was  used  in- 
stead of  the  salt,  the  crystals  of  the  blue 
vitriol  being  dissolved  in  hot  water  and 
the  solution  added  slowly  to  the  slak- 
ing lime. 


The  Bowker  Insecticide  Co.,  43  Chat- 
ham St.,  Boston,  have  issued  a Hand- 
book of  Injurious  Insects  and  How  to 
Destroy  Them,  which  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication, and  will  be  of  value  to  those 
who  are  troubled  with  the  codling  moth, 
elm  leaf  beetle  and  other  pests.  Bow- 
ker’s  Disparene,  which  is  advertised  on 
another  page,  has  been  much  used 
against  these  insects  by  New  England 
park  superintendents  and  horticulturists 
generally. 


The  Blue  Book  of  the  Woodlawn  Im- 
provement Club,  of  Chicago,  and  Direct- 
ory of  Woodlawn  for  1902.  Giving  an 
historical  account  of  the  association,  its 
methods  of  organization  and  operation, 
rules,  regulations  and  by-laws,  list  of 
officers,  business  and  residence  direct- 
ories, and  general  information  concern- 
ing Woodlawn. 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners of  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  1901. 
Handsomely  illustrated  with  half-tone 
views  of  park  scenery. 


Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Orono.  Me.  Bulletin  No.  82,  Or- 
chard Notes. 


University  of  Illinois,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Bulletin  No.  70, 
Canker  on  Apple  Trees. 


Flatch  Experiment  Station  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College,  Am- 
herst, Mass.  Bulletin  No.  79,  Growing 
China  Asters. 


Montana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Bozeman,  Mont. ; Bulletin  No. 
33,  “Sugar  Beets  in  Montana.” 


University  of  Illinois,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Urbana,  111.  Bul- 
letin No.  66,  Individual  Differences  in 
Dairy  Cows,  and  No.  67,  Apple  Scab. 
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Enduring  Cemetery  Signs. 

The  Imperial  Enamel  Co.  of  England, 
through  their  American  sole  agent,  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  Marsland,  too  William  street. 
New  York,  is  introducing  enameled 
signs  especially  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  cemeteries  that  have  met  with 
favor  at  many  of  the  Eastern  cemeteries. 
The  enameling,  which  is  done  upon  iron 
plates,  is  impervious  to  moisture  and 
the  white  letters  on  a background  of  . 
green  or  blue  make  an  attractive  as  well 
as  harmonious  sign.  Avenue  and  path 
signs,  section,  lot  and  grave  plates,  “per- 
petual,” “special”  and  “annual  care” 
signs  and  others  commend  themselves  to 
favorable  consideration.  An  illustrated 
circular  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
Mr.  Marsland  as  well  as  copies  of  testi- 
monial letters  from  cemeteries  at  which 
the  signs  have  been  introduced. 


Albright  & 
Lightcap 

Mnfrs.  of 

VITRIFIED 

Grave  ann  Lot 
Markers 

LIMAVILLE,  OHIO 


1 


CODLING  MOTH. 

Canker-worm,  Elm  Leaf  Beetle, 
Tussock  Moth,  and  all  leaf-eating 
insects. 

State  Entomologist  Sanderson  of  Delaware, 
says:  “ Disparene  proved  very  much  su- 
perior to  Paris  Green,  and  destroyed  a 
larger  percentage  of  Codling  Moth  larv^ 
than  has  ever  been  done  before.  It  re- 
mained on  the  trees  all  summer  in  spite  of 
very  heavy  rains.” 

It  “ sticks  like  paint  ’’  and 
never  injures  the  most  deli- 
cate foliage. 

Enough  for  80  Gals.  Spray  - - $1.00 


800 


8.(10 


Full  directions  on  every  can. 
Order  today  and  ask  for  our 

cpCC  Handbook  of  Injuri- 
riltt  ous  Insects  and  How 
to  Destroy  Them. 

BOWKER 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston 


SELF.QILIIMG  VENTIUTING 

APPARATUS 

£0R  florists 


PLEASE  NOTE  THE  OIL  CUPS. 


LOW  COST.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Estimates  furnished  for  CVPKESS  GKEKN- 
HOUSE  MATEKIAE  : also  for  our  PATENT 
IKON  GREENHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION. 


Write  for  Circulars  of 

HOT15ED  SASH  ANO  FRAMES. 


We  make  a Special  Greenhouse  PUTTY, 


Greenhouse  Construction  Catalogue;  also  Green- 
house Heating-  and  Ventilating  Catalogue  mailed 
from  our  New  York  office  on  receipt  of  five  cents 
postage  for  each. 


LOR.r>  & BURNHAM  CO.. 


^ew  York  Office;  St.  Janies  Bldg.,  Broadway  & 26th  St. 


General  Office  & Works:  Irvington-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


THE  MOWER 


That  will  KILL  ALL  THE 
WEEDS  IN  YOUR  LAWNS. 
If  you  keep  the  weeds  cut  so 
they  do  not  go  to  seed,  and  cut 
your  grass  without  breaking 
the  small  feeders  of  roots,  the 
grass  will  become  thick 
and  weeds  will  disappear, 
THE  CLIPPER  WILL  DO  IT, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co., 

(incorporated.) 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 


WK  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Park  and  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  Landscape  Engineers  and  others 
interested  in  the  planting  of  high-class  ornamentals,  to 
our  very  complete  assortment  of  shrubs,  trees,  roses, 
perennials,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  set  forth  in  full  descrip- 
tive catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

Estimates  Furnished,  Continental  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

I I— — 


theMALTESE  cross  BRAND 

THE  VERY  BEST  OF  GARDEN  & LAWN 

Sj 

IFyour  dealer  doesnot  haveit,5CTicl  direct  to  Iheinaiiufacturer^  i 

THE  GUTTAPERCHA& RUBBER  MFG.C0  .CHi^G^oj 
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Trade  Literature,  Etc.  Received. 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  German- 
town, Philadelphia,  Pa.  Illustrated  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  evergreens,  hardy  per- 
ennials and  fruits;  spring,  1902. 

A.  Tilton  & Son,  seed  merchants. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  high-class  seeds,  1902. 

Peterson’s  Popular  Price  List  of  Peo- 
nies, a handsomely  illustrated  catalogue 
of  the  Peterson  Nurseries,  Peterson  and 
Lincoln  avenues,  Chicago. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Tremont  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass.  Kelsey's  Hardy  Ameri- 
can Plants  and  Carolina  Mountain 
Flowers;  illustrated  with  excellent  half- 
tones, and  having  attractive  cover  de- 
sign. .\lso  Wholesale  Trade  Lists  of 
Kelsey's  hardy  stock  from  the  High- 
lands Nursery,  Kawana,  N.  C. 

Dunne  & Co.,  54  W.  30th  street.  New 
York ; Catalogue  of  seeds,  plants,  bulbs, 
fertilizers,  rustic  work,  and  all  horticul- 
tural supplies.  A good  catalogue  for 
park  and  cemetery  superintendents.  Also 
Implement  Catalogue  of  Dunne  & Co. 

Illustrated  Booklet  of  the  Bomgardner 
Improved  Telescope  Lowering  Device; 
The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co., 
Cle\-eland,  Ohio. 


Everyone  Interested  in 


Finely  Kept  Lawns 


Should  at  least  send  for 
a catalogue  to 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO, 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA. 


CWs  Monument.. 


Was  erected  on 
the  family  burial 
lot  of  the  late 

/iDarcus  H.  jfarwell, 

President  of  Oak- 
woods  Cemetery, 
Chicasto 


CHAS.  G.  BLAKE  & CO. 

746  WOMAN’S  TEMPLE  . CHICAGO  . ILL. 

. DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OP  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

Monuments 

Mausoleums 

Etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 

N.  B.  WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  WORK 


Lawn  Seed 


OUR  EVERGREEN  MIXTURE 
FOR  SPRING  SOWING. 


Illustrated  catalog-ue  of  Select  Veg'etable,  Flower,  Lawn,  Field  Seed  and  Bulbs  for  spring- 
planting mailed  on  application.  c.  B ECKERT,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


HOBSON^S  STANOARD  HORSE  CARTS. 

In  every  way  superior  to  and  cheaper  than  wheel-wright  work.  Best 
quality  thoroughly  seasoned  material.  Warranted.  Twelve  styles.  Two 
and  four-wheel.  Wide  and  narrow  tires,  steel  axles.  Low  rate  of  freight 
from  our  works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  all  points.  For  years  acknowledged  by 
users  to  have  no  equal.  Adopted  by  farmers,  contractors,  miners,  gard- 
eners, cemetery  authorities,  etc.,  wherever  the  best  is  wanted. 

Manufactured  by 

XXOBSOINT  c*3  0<3. 

Office:  No.  1<5  State  Street,  NEVA/  YORK. 


PROGRESSIVE  CEMETERIES.... 

Are  everywhere  recognizing  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a durable  and  attractive  form  of  marker  for  both  lots 
and  single  graves 

OUR  TERRA  GOTTA  GRAVE  and  LOT  MARKERS 

Are  in  use  in  33  states  and  Canada,  and  have  been 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  the  National 
Cemeteries.  Standard  size  3 inches  diameter  by  12 
inches  long.  Numbered,  lettered  or  marked  to  order. 

We  sell  direct.  Our  prices  will  interest  you.  Get  our 
descriptive  pamphlet 

M.  B,  MISHLER,  RAVENNA,  OHIO. 


Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  In  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  GO.  Bangor,  Penn. 
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BARBEE  VIRE  ANB  IRON  WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


No.  B45ni^. 
Wire  Arm  Chair. 


Steel  Fences,  Arches  and  Gates,  Many  Styles  of  Iron 
Settees,  Chairs,  Etc.  Large  Variety  of  Wire  Settees 
and  Chairs.  Over  So  different  patterns  and  sizes  of 
Vases.  Cemetery  Lot  Fences,  Grave  Guards.  Tree 
Guards,  Flitching  Posts,  Lawn  Rollers,  Lawn  Mowers 
Fountains,  Summer  Houses.  A general  line  of  Plain 
and  Ornamental  Wire  and  Iron  Work. 


No  B202  Tulip 
Bouquet  Holder. 


No.  B49,  Fern  I.eaf  Settee. 


Send  for  No.  “B”  61  Lawn  Furniture  and  Cenie= 
tery  Goods  Catalogue,  or  No.  “B”  56  Fence  Cata= 
logue.  State  about  the  class  of  goods  you  desire  to 
purchase 


No.  82.  Viola  Vase. 

Height,  48  inches,  diameter  of  vase, 
22  inches  ; width,  including  handles, 
30  inches  ; capacity  of  reservoir,  3 gal- 
lons. 


No.  H2  Reservoir. 

Height,  40  inches  ; 
diameter,  22  inches ; 
base  14  inches  square; 
width,  including  hand- 
les, ,30  inches;  capacity 
of  reservoir,  154  gal- 
lons. 


Illustrates  a CEMETERY  LOT  Enclosed  with  our  No.  B 408  Pattern  SPECIAL  STEEL  FENCE, 


Our  No.  B 728  Walk  Gate,  and  our  No.  B 668  Entrance  Arch.  No.  B 24154  Ornamental  Gate  Posts,  and  1 inch  square  Steel  Corner  Posts.  The  Arch 
can  be  omitted  if  desired.  This  is  the  finest  and  most  substantial  Cemetery  Lot  Fence  made.  We  also  show  our  No.  S 1 Viola  Reservoir  Vase  on 
Crane  Pedestal,  and  our  No.  B 52  Wrought  Steel  Settee. 

Address  BARBEE  WIRE  ANB  IRON  WORKS,  44  and  46  Dearborn  Streil,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  Low  Price,  but  High  Grade,  Mechanically  and  Honestly  constructed  Steel  Fences  in  the  United  States.  Cat  a 
logue  giving  full  information  as  to  every  detail  of  material  and  construction  sent  on  application.  You  do  not  have  to  buj'  of  us  'Unsight  and  Unseen  ' ' 
Send  for  our  New  Fence  Catalogue,  No,  B56. 
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DURFEE  TENT 
MEG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding  ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 


You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty^six 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular. 


Our  D9ubleTelescope  Steel  Device  reduced  to 
its  smallest  and  extended  to  its  largest  size. 
79x20  inches  and  90x34  inches.  Any  size  de- 
sired obtainable  between  these  extremes. 


A New  Wooden  Device 


We  have  placed  this  Device  on  the  mar- 
ket to  take  care  of  the  trade  who  want  a 
very  low  priced  Device.  It  is  as  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  a Device  out  of 
wood,  and  we  will  gladly  give  full  de- 
scriptions and  prices  on  inquiry. 

The  above  view  shows  the  Device  ex- 
tended its  full  length,  7 ft.  6 in.  inside 
measure,  and  the  one  to  the  right  shows 
it  open  for  use  and  folded  for  transporta- 
tion. The  length  can  be  changed  2 ft. 
by  telescoping.  It  takes  up  less  space 
around  the  grave,  and  makes  a better 
appearance  than  any  other  on  the  market 
made  from  wood.  Our  reputation  is  at 
stake,  and  we  have  left  nothing' undone 
to  make  this  Device  a complete  success. 

WRITE  FOR  TERMS  AND  PRICES 

The  Bomgardner  Lowerinf  Device  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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SAFER  THAN  PALL  BEARERS 

THE  WELLMAN 

Casket  Lowering  Device 

This  is  the  only  adjustable,  separable  and 
the  handsomest  Device  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Adjustable  to  any  size  grave.  Will 
raise  a casket  as  well  as  lower  it.  It  is  sep- 
arabie  and  compact.  Carried  in  2 canvas 
sacks  as  shown  in  cut  by  the  man  at  the 
right  side  of  the  man  operating  the  device. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED 


Send  for  Booklet 


WELLMAN  & MATHEIS 


Office* 

428  Summit  Street 

iwv%%wvww%%%^wwvw%%wvwwwwwwwwwwwwwwvwvvwvwwwwwwww'») 


Toledo,  Ohio 


FERN  EITEKATUKE.  All  who  enjoy  read' 


ing  about  our  native 
ferns  should  have  the 


FERN  BULLETIN 


Theonly  journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing-  lor  the  beginner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris 
Sample  Free.  Three  Numbers,  our  selection,  15c. 


Address,  Fern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

A Simple  Ss'stem  of  Keeping  a.  Com- 
plete Kecord  of  Interments,  Cot 
Owners,  Cocation  of  Graves,  etc. 

^ .specimen  Pa^es  Sent  on  Application  ^ 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher,  324  Dearborn  St,  Chicago 
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BOOKS  FOR  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS. 


The  Beautiful  Flower  Garden. 

By  F.  Schuyler  Matthews.  Its  treat- 
ment with  special  regard  for  the  pic- 
turesque. Written  and  embellished  with 
numerous  illustrations.  With  notes  on 
practical  floriculture  by  A.  H.  Fewkes. 
iQi  pp.,  ill.,  i2mo,  paper.  .40 

The  Window  Flower  Garden. 

By  Julius  J.  Heinrich.  The  author  is 
a practical  florist,  and  this  enterprising 
volume  embodies  his  personal  experi- 
ence in  window  gardening  during  a long 
period.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  Il- 
lustrated. Cloth,  i2mo.  .50 

The  Dahlia. 

By  Lawrence  K.  Peacock.  A practi- 
cal treatise  on  the  habits,  characteristics, 
culti\*ation  and  history  of  the  dahlia. 
Copiously  illustrated.  8vo.,  paper.  .30 
Greenhouse  Construction. 

By  L.  R.  Taft.  A complete  treatise 
on  greenhouse  structures  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  various  forms  and  styles 
of  plant  houses  for  professional  florists 
as  well  as  amateurs.  All  the  best  and 
most  improved  structures  are  so  fully 
and  clearly  described  that  anyone  who 
desires  to  build  a greenhouse  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  the  kind 
best  suited  to  his  purpose.  The  modern 
and  most  successful  methods  of  heating 
and  ventilating  are  fully  treated  upon. 
The  construction  of  hotbeds  and  frames 
receives  appropriate  attention.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  i2mo.  1.50 

Greenhouse  Management. 

By  L.  R.  Taft.  This  book  forms  an 
almost  indispensable  companion  volume 
to  Greenhouse  Construction.  In  rt  the 
author  gives  the  results  of  his  many 
years’  experience,  together  with  that  of 
the  most  successful  florists  and  garden- 
ers, in  the  management  of  growing 
plants  under  glass.  So  minute  and  prac- 
tical are  the  various  systems  and 
methods  of  growing  and  forcing  roses, 
violets,  carnations,  and  all  the  most  im- 
portant florists’  plants,  as  well  as  fruits 
and  vegetables,  described,  that  by  a 
careful  study  of  this  work  and  the  fol- 
lowing of  its  teachings,  failure  is  almost 
impossible.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  i2mo. 

.1-50 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous— Rooted  Plants. 

By  C.  L.  Allen.  A complete  history, 
description,  methods  of  propagation  and 
full  directions  for  the  successful  culture 
of  bulbs  in  the  garden,  dwelling  or 
greenhouse.  The  illustrations  which 
embellish  this  work  have  been  drawn 
from  nature,  and  have  been  engraved 
especially  for  this  book.  The  cultural 
directions  are  plainly  stated,  practical 
and  to  the  point.  Cloth,  i2mo.  1.50 
Parsons  on  the  Rose. 

By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  A treatise  on 
the  propagation,  culture  and  history  of 
the  rose.  New  and  revised  edition.  A 
simple  garden  classification  has  been 
adopted,  and  the  leading  varieties  under 
each  class  enumerated  and  described. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  i2mo.  i.oo 

Landscape  Gardening. 

By  .F.  A.  Waugh,  professor  of  horti- 
culture, University  of  Vermont.  A 
treatise  on  the  general  principles;  gov- 


erning outdoor  art ; with  sundry  sug- 
gestions for  their  application  in  the 
commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Every  paragraph  is  short,  terse  and  to 
the  point,  giving  perfect  clearness  to  the 
discussions  at  all  points.  In  spite  of  the 
natural  difficulty  of  presenting  abstract 
principles  the  whole  matter  is  made  en- 
tirely plain  even  to  the  inexperienced 
reader.  Illustrated,  i2mo.  Cloth.  .50 
Principles  of  Plant  Culture. 

By  E.  S.  Goff.  The  text-hook  used  in 
the  classes  in  plant  life  and  horticulture, 
in  the  popular  Short  Course  in  Agricul- 
ture, of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It 
is  full  of  practical  ideas,  and  it  brings 
out  the  very  points,  both  in  the  science 
of  plant  growth  and  in  the  methods  of 
propagating  and  growing  plants,  that 
every  horticulturist  should  understand. 
Cloth.  i2mo.  Illustrated.  i.oo 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Shelters  and  Live 

Fences. 

By  E.  P.  Powell.  A treatise  on  the 
planting,  growth  and  management  of 
hedge  plants  for  country  and  suburban 
homes.  It  gives  accurate  directions 
concerning  hedges ; how  to  plant  and 
how  to  treat  them ; and  especially  con- 
cerning windbreaks  and  shelters.  It  in- 
cludes the  whole  art  of  making  a de- 
lightful home,  giving  directions  for 
nooks  and  balconies  for  bird  culture  and 
for  human  comfort.  Illustrated.  140 
pages.  i2mo,  cloth.  .50 

Garden  Making. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  In  this  book  the  be- 
ginner in  gardening  is  shown  how  easy 
it  is  to  raise  flowers,  fruits  and  veget- 
ables, and  to  beautify  one’s  home 
grounds,  if  one  starts  right  and  has  a 
genuine  love  for  plants.  It  is  thorough- 
ly practical  in  every  detail,  and  as  a 
guide  to  daily  practice  in  the  garden  it 
has  no  equal  in  horticultural  literature. 
Cloth,  121110.  1.00 

Gardening  for  Pleasure. 

By  Peter  Henderson.  A guide  to  the 
amateur  in  the  fruit,  vegetable  and 
flower  garden,  with  full  descriptions  for 
the  greenhouse,  conservatory  and  win- 
dow garden.  It  meets  the  wants  of  all 
classes  in  country,  city  and  village  who 
keep  a garden  for  their  own  enjoyment 
rather  than  fer  the  sale  of  products. 
Finely  illustrated.  Cloth,  i2mo.  1.50 

The  Water  Garden. 

By  William  Tricker.  Embracing  the 
construction  of  ponds,  adapting  natural 
streams,  planting,  hybridizing,  seed  sav- 
ing, propagation,  building  an  aquatic 
house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and 
pkmting  of  banks  and  margins,  together 
with  cultural  directions  for  all  orna- 
mental aquatics.  Profusely  illustrated 
with  nine  plates,  eighteen  full  page  de- 
scriptive views,  and  numerous  other 
sketches  in  the  text.  Large  octavo. 
Cloth.  2.00 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Parsons.  Suggestions  for  lawns, 
parks,  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  foliage, 
ponds  and  lakes.  300  pp.,  ill.  3.00 
The  Century  Book  of  Gardening. 

A comprehensive  work  for  every 
lover  of  the  garden.  Edited  by  E.  T. 


Cook,  London.  This  splendid  work  is 
designed  especially  to  help  the  home 
gardener,  and  provides  information  on 
every  subject  covered  by  that  distinction. 
It  is  beyond  this  a work  very  wide  in  its 
possible  applications.  Most  beautifully 
illustrated,  containing  pictorial  examples 
of  every  kind  of  garden  and  garden 
plant,  taken  from  some  of  the  grandest 
gardens  in  the  world.  A work  afford- 
ing at  once  instruction  and  pleasure.  7.50 

How  to  know  the  Wild  Flowers. 

By  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana.  With 
48  colored  plates  and  no  full-page  illus- 
trations. Enlarged,  re-written  and  en- 
tirely reset.  2.00  net 

Maintenance  of  Macadam  Roads. 

Codrington.  Materials,  construction, 
maintenance.  Consumption  of  materials, 
sweeping  and  scraping,  drainage,  water- 
ing; cost,  etc.  3.00 

What  is  a Kindergarden? 

Hansen.  A suggestive  book  for 
planning  and  planting  children’s  gar- 
dens on  lots  of  different  sizes.  76  pp., 
8 plates.  .75 

The  Nursery  Book. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  A complete  guide  to 
the  multiplication  of  plants.'  The  book 
comprises  full  practical  directions  for 
sowing,  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  lay- 
ers, stools,  cuttings,  propagation  by 
bulbs  and  tubers,  and  complete  accounts 
of  all  the  leading  kinds  of  budding, 
grafting  and  inarching.  An  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  about  1,500  plants  of  fruit, 
kitchen  garden,  ornamental  and  green- 
house species — with  directions  for  their 
multiplication.  Cloth,  i2mo.  i.oo 

Municipal  Public  Works. 

An  Elementary  Manual  of  Municipal 
Engineering.  By  Ernest  McCullough, 
C.  E.  This  work  treats  of  street  and 
road  making,  drainage  and  sewerage, 
water  supply,  lighting  and  Are  depart- 
ments and  other  important  matters  con- 
nected with  municipal  work,  and  is  au- 
thoritative in  its  directions  and  conclu- 
sions. 153  pp.  .50 

Nicholson’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 

Volume  2 of  the  Century  Supplement 
just  issued,  bringing  this  standard  and 
invaluahle  work  down  to  date.  A prac- 
tical and  scientific  Encyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  profusely  illustrated,  and 
more  than  ever  indispensable  to  all 
workers  in  horticulture.  The  entire 
work  complete,  including  the  original 
four  volumes  and  the  Century  Supple- 
ment of  two  volumes  at 

5.00  a volume 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture. 

The  entire  work  now  complete.  By 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  A monumental 
work  of  acknowledged  authority.  It  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  all  the  species  of 
flowers,  ornamental  plants,  fruits  and 
vegetables  known  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  while 
giving  great  attention  to  the  practical 
work  of  horticulture  and  horticultural 
pursuits  it  is  technical  enough  to  afford 
information  and  reference  to  all  classes 
of  readers.  Contains  over  2,000  illustra- 
tions. Subscriptions  taken  for  the  whole 
work  only  at  5.00  per  volume 


Any  of  the  above  Books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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F.  BRUNTON,  Manager. 

Importers  and  g-rowers  of  Choice  Hardy 
Perennials,  Native  Trees,  Shrulrs,  Speci- 
men Evergreens.  We  prow  large  quanti- 
ties of  Iris,  Paeonias,  Tritomas,  Phlox, 
Delphiniums;  stock  is  perfectl.v  hardy, 
true  to  name.  Send  for  Special  Catalogue 
of  New  Hardy  Alpine  Iris,  now  in  the  press. 
STOCKBRIDGE.  MASS..  U.  S.  A. 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

All  who  enjoy  reading  about  the 
curious  and  interesting  traits  of 
our  native  wild  flowers  and  ferns, 
should  have  the  new  monthly 
journal  of  popular  botany, 

THE  AMERICAN  BOTANIST 

It  is  edited  solely  for  the  plant 
lover  and  contains  no  technical 
matter.  Common  names  are  used 
whenever  possible,  and  all  the 
articles  are  selected  with  a view 
to  their  value  to  the  g'eneral 
reader.  Send  a 2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  tell  your  friends 
about  it.  Address, 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  & CO.. 

P J3LISHRS. 

BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 

(PORTLAND  CEMENT 

..GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKERS.. 


Machine  for  making  Patented  Aug.  13,  1901. 

The  grave  markers  are  made  3 in. 
in  diameter  and  in  10  in.  or  12  in. 
lengths.  The  surface  is  nearly 
white  and  they  last  forever.  For 
marking  lots  made  in  3^  in.,  4 in. 
and  5 in.  diameter. 

Now  in  use  at  hundreds  of  Cemeteries. 

[Testimonial.] 


EDEN  CEMETERY  OF  CHICAGO 
P.  O.  Address,  Kolze  Sta.,  III. 

We  have  in  use  on  this  Cemetery  thou- 
sands of  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers 
nianufacured  by  Leo.  G.  Haase,  of  Oak 
Park,  111.  Some  of  these  are  in  the 
ground  three  years,  and  we  find  them  in 
perfect  condition.  We  are  placing  them 
on  every  section  laid  out,  and  are  using 
them  in  the  following  diameters,  viz.; 
3 in.,  5 in.  and  8 in.  We  are  well  satis- 
fied with  the  markers  and  propose  to  use 
the  same  exclusively*. 

Signed,  J.  H.  Freese,  Supt. 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET, 


LEOG.  HAASE,  Oak  Park,  III. 


Established  50  Years 


HITCHINGS  & CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  an^  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  of 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 

The  highest  awards  received  at  the  World's  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

233  MERCER  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


Flower  I 
Vases  I 

Mk 

Our  catalogue  II-  J 
lustrates  a vari-  if. 
ety  of  designs,  jj 
Be  sure  to  get  it 
before  ordering  K 
elsewhere.  jj 

KRAMER  BROS.,  g 

Manufacturers, 
Ifayton,  Ohio.  £ 
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standard 

The  lightest  running,  most  rapid  and  pow- 
erful ventilating  machinery  in  the  market. 

DUPLEX 
\ GUTTERS 


S' 

Itv  ®- 

F T. 

T 

made  of 
wrought 
or  cast 
iron  with 
self  ad- 
justing 
sash  bar 
clips. 

The  only 
DRIP 
t c public. 


PROOF  metal  gutter  offered  t o 
Send  for  my  catalogue,  free. 

E.  HIEEAARD,  Youngstovrn,  O. 


Water  Proof  Grave  Linings 

and  Earth  Covers 

pSy 

Casket  Lowering  Devices 

BAKER  BROS.  & CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO. 

f 

The  National  Junior  Lowering  Device  \ 


I 

$ 

* 

I 
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This  is  the  latest  im- 
proved Casket  Lovoer- 
ing  de’hice,  conceded  to 
be  the  best  invented. 

It  is  adjustable  and 
folds  into  a small  space- 
It  is  safe  and  sure. 


COLDWATER, 


(Ther  3,000  " NATIONALS  " sold  and  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England. 

The  NATIONAL" 
is  endorsed  by  cemetery 
officials  ; 


The  National  Burial  Device  Go. 


MICHIGAN 


Send 

for 

Catalogue 
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Advertisements^  limited  to  "five  Ivies,  ■will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion,  y words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


WANTED  Responsible  agents  in  every  state 
in  the  union.  Must  have  some  capital.  Address 
The  Bomgardner  Lowering*  Device  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Is  Far  MorYDurabiesThan PINE 


dAI^S 

UPTb32  F^T^R  LONGER. 

dREENHto^E 

AND  OTHER  BUILDING X^TERIAL, 
MEN  FUrWHED  to  SUPERINTEND 
ER€5T"|0N  WHEJ^iDESJRED. 

th  e a T.  SreSkPivi  Q5** 

fes. 


JAMES  MACPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


^ park  anD  Cemetcrg,  ^ 

The  only  paper  of  its  class  § 
One  Year.'-'^.'.''One  Dollar  g 


20  Cortlandt  St,,  New  York,  40  Dearborn  St,,  Chicago, 
239  Franklin  St,,  Boston,  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  692  Craig  St,,  Montreal,  P,  Q, 
22A  Pitt  St,,  Sydney,  N,  S,  W,  Teniente.'Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba, 


j-jalt  Enough  Hafer... 

Is  quite  enough  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  handsome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 

RIDER  OR  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  PUMPS 

Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  building  of  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 

Catalogue  “P”  on  application 
to  nearest  store. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO. 


Modern  Cemeteries. 

A COMPILATION  OF  FORTY  PAPERS  ^ ^ 

Read  at  the  Annual  Conventions  of  the  Association  ot 
.■\merican  Cemetery  Superintendents. 

Contents  : Road  Building — Draining — Grading  — Lawns — Fertilizers — Grasses  — 
Trees  and  Shrubbery  Suitable  for  Cemeteries — Nurseries — Greenhouses — Flowers  - 
\ aults — Monuments — Landscape  Gardening — Engineering — Perpetual  Care — Country 
Cemeteries — Lot  Inclosures — Mistakes  in  Cemeteries — Cemetery  Accounting — Cemetery 
Boundaries — The  Cemetery  as  a Work  of  Art — Management  of  Modern  Cemeteries 
— An  Ideal  Cemetery,  and  other  papers  on  similar  subjects. 

Size,  6x9;  Pages,  196;  Illustrations.  13;  Binding,  cloth.  Price,  50  cents. 

R.  J,  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  St,,  Chicago. 


No  Paint  or  Ink  Used 

Park  Signs 

Cemetery  Signs 

Everlasting  Enameled  Plates  of  any  Size,  ; 
Quantity  and  Combination  of  Color 

Every  Description  of  Cemetery 
Utility  Signs. 

1 

Avenue  and  Path  Signs, 

INDIVIDUAL  GRAVE  AND  LOT  SIGNS 

SECTION  NUMBERS 

KEEP  OFF  THE  GRASS 

Keep  Off  the  Grass, 

PATH  AND  AVENUE 

NO  SMOKING  SIGNS 

Tree  and  Hardy  Shrub  Signs 

Warranted  not  to  rust, or  fade  and  impervious  to 
climatic  changes. 

Sketches  and  Quotations  Promptly 
Furnished 

Signs  Furnished,  if  Desired,  with  Stout  Rods  or 
Movable  Stands. 

GEO.  H.  MARSLAND,  100  William  St.  New  York. 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  ART  OUT-'OF.DOORS 
IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AND  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-Office  Second  Class  Matter. 


Vol  XII,  No,  5, 


CHICAGO,  JULY,  1902. 


' $1-00  Per  Year."*  f?l 
Subscription-,  cents  Per  Copy. 


TKccs 

Fruit  T rees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Hardy  Roses,  Hardy  Plants, 
Climbers,  etc.,  inoiudine  the  New  Hardy  Yel- 
low Rose,  Golden  Sun  (Soun  dOry  and 
beautiful  New  Cut  leaved  Elder. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  (Edition  1901)  with  colored 
illustration  of  the  new  Rose  and  Elder  on  request. 

Ellwanger  & Barry 


nt.  Hope  Nurseries, 
Established  over  60  years. 


ROCHESTER,  Hi.Y, 

Mention  this  publication. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

When  you  can't  get  what  you 
want  anywhere  else,  send  here 
—we  will  send  it  to  you. 

"If  Its  used  In  Horticulture,  we  have  it.” 

Dunne  (St>  Co.  54  West  30th  St. 
Phone  Call  1700  Madison  Sq.  NEW  YOKK 


SID.  J.  HARE, 

civil.  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 
LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 

DESIGNER  OF 

Home  Grounds  Private  Estates 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 


3216  CAMPBEEL,  STREET 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Keep  Clean. 

Have  you  a cemetery  without  a map? 
Have  changes  come  in?  Are  your  maps 
torn,  defaced  or  worn?  Please  remember 
that  new,  neat  revised  and  Correct  Maps  may 
be  had  for  S30.00+.  Ask 

B.  F.  HATHEWAY,  Stamford,  Conn. 


NORWAY  yWARLES 

3 TO  4 INCHES  CALIPER,  14  TO  15  FEET  IN  HEIGHT. 

We  have  a fine  block  of  2,000  trees  that  have  been  grown  6 feet  apart,  perfect  specimens 
with  good  heads  and  perfectly  straight  trunks.  WM,  WARNER  HARPER,  PROP. 
ANDORRA  NURSERIES.  CHESTNUT  HILL.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES  Seedlings  and  Transplanted  Native 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  Suitable  for 


AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  a;  a:  a: 


Setting  in  Nursery  Rows. 


Large  and  well  developed  stock  for  Permanent  Planting.  SHADE 
TREES  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Healthy  and  well  rooted. 
STRONG  FIELD  GROWN  CLUMPS  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

STOCK  FOR  PARKS,  CEHETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES  A SPECIALTY, 

Send  for  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.  Contains  Prices 
of  Large  and  Small  Trees,  and  for  Stock  in  Quantities. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 


Germantown,  Philadelphia  Pa 


Shrubs — Shade  Trees — Roses 

In  a very  complete  assortment.  PRIVET — one,  two  and  three  year.  Ask  for 

Catalogue. 

hlRAM  T.  JONES, 

Union  Countv  Nurseries*  E^IIzelaetH*  INe\A/  Jersev* 
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I Superb  Mixture. 


Per  Oz, 

$5.00 


Finest  strains  of  Cineraria,  j 
Primula  and  Calceolaria  j 

50  ets.  per  pkt,  , 

W.  c.  BECKERT,  Allegheny,  Pa.  1 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec-- 
ialty.  Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  . , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  ^ ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


Always  mention  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  when  writing  advertisers. 


LARGE  STOCK  MOUNT  AIRY  NURSERIES. 

ORNAMENTAL  

TREES 


Evergreen  and  Deciduous, 

SEND  FOB  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Japan  Maples, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc.,  suitable  for 
PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 

THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  Germantown.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Vulcan  Company, 

MANurACTiRERs  OF  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Entrance  Gates  and  Arches, 

Iron  and  Wire  Fences, 

PARK  SETTEES 

Reservoir  Vases, 

Enclosures  For  Parks,  Public  Grounds  and  Cemeteries. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


EARNSHAW  & PUNSHON, 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineers, 

Southwest  Cor.  Fifth  and  I^acc  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


*^HIRTY=FIVE  YEARS  of  study,  travel  and  experience  in  the  profession  enables  us  to 
* guarantee  that  our  Modern  plans  for  laying  out  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  the  Subdivision 
of  Estates  will  insure  the  best  artistic  effects  and  financial  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
involve  the  least  expense  in  development  and  maintenance. 


PERSONAL  INSPECTION  AND  ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROPERTIES  WILL 

BE  PROMPTLY  GIVEN  AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES. 


STONE  CRUSHERS  AND  STEHll  I RMi 
PARHS  AND  CENETERIESJi^mini 


THE  MOWER 


That  will  KILL  ALL  THE 
WEEDS  IN  YOUR  LAWNS, 
If  you  keep  the  weeds  cut  so 
they  do  not  go  to  seed,  and  cut 
your  grass  without  breaking 
the  small  feeders  of  roots,  the 
grass  will  become  thick 
and  weeds  will  disappear, 
THE  CLIPPER  WILL  DO  IT. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co., 

(incorporated.) 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS,  jR., 
Ex-SuPT.  OP  Parks,  New  York  City. 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Sug^g-estive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  and  im- 
provement of  Home  Grounds.  Size, 
5x7)4;  249  pages.  Binding,  cloth. 
Price,  $1,00. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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Introduced  in  1896. 
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It  Kills  Weeds  Scientifically 


Superintendents  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  also  Caretakers 
of  Estates,  should  investigate  its  merits  for  effectively 
^ clearing  awaj'  Weeds,  Grass  and  Moths  from  paths 

roadways. 

It  will  not  dissolve  or  injure  Marble  or 
mineral  substance,  but  will  clean 

V and  brighten  gravel  paths  and  roads. 

One  dressing  will  keep  paths 
clear  for  three  to  six  months. 

forty  gallons  of 

water  will  cover  effect-  A" 

ively  100  to  ISO  square  yards 
of  surface. 

Net  prices,  F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia, 
as  follows:  One, -half  gallon,  75  cents; 
one  gallon,  $1.25;  five  gallons,  $6.00;  ten  gal- 
Ions,  $11.00.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders  of 

THE 

FAIRMOUNT 

WEED 

KILLER 

five  gallons  or  less.  If  your  Seedsman  cannot  supply  ^ 

you,  write  direct  to  the  only  manufacturers. 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

N.  W.  Corner  Broad  St.  and  Fairmount  Ave.  PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 

■■■  ——————  ^ 


Caurel  M\  DurserUs, 


F.  BRUNTON,  Maaager. 

Importers  and  growers  of  Choice  Hardy 
Perennials.  Native  Trees,  Shrubs,  Speci- 
men Evergreens.  We  grow  large  quanti- 
ties of  Iris,  Paeonias,  Tritomas,  Phlox, 
Delphiniums;  slock  is  perfectly  hardy, 
true  to  name.  Send  for  Special  Catalogue 
of  New  Hardy  Alpine  Iris,  now  in  the  press. 
STOCKBRIDGE.  MASS..  U.  S.  A. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water- works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTfiR, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches.  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Survey's  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 


ll^. 

I path  anD  Cemetery,  g 

jg;  The  only  paper  of  its  class  ^ 

^ One  Year^.'.'^.''One  Dollar  ^ 


E beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Park  and  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  Landscape  Engineers  and  others 
interested  in  the  planting  of  high-class  ornamentals,  to 
our  very  complete  assortment  of  shrubs,  trees,  roseS; 
perennials,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  set  forth  in  full  descrip- 
tive catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

Estimates  Furnished,  Continental  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 
ALE  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

AU  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  In  Stock. 

Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN. 


The  0.  S.  Kelly  Co., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

STEAM... 

ROLLERS 

of  all  kinds 

for  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads. 

The  most  successful  machine  for  rolling 
turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
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READY  TO  LOAD 


TRADE 

The  DROMEDARY  MIXER 

MARK 

FOR  CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR. 

A Combined  Mixer  and  Transporter.  Neat  working 
and  handy.  Loads  like  a cart,  mixes  as  it  goes, 
and  deliv'ers  CONCRETE,  Dumps  automatically  and 
without  stopping. 

Igi^Write  for  full  information. 

FISHER  & SAXTON  CO., 

123  G St.  N.  'WasHington,  D.  C. 


Miinlove  Self-Ooenine  Gate 


No  Up-'to-'Date  Driveway  Complete 
Without  it. 


All  sales  at  Factory  Prices. 

Will  pay  for  itself  within  a year. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

HANLOVE  GATE  CO., 

niLTON, IND. 


ENTRANCES  A SPECIALTY 

rOR  PARKS.  CE/AETERIES.  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  GROUNDS 

a:  a;  a: 

Get  Our  Estimates  on  all  Iron  Work.  Send 
for  our  handsome  New  Catalogue 

AAA 

THE  ROGERS  IRON  CO.. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


Gasoline  Arc  Lamps 


GIVE  MORE 
LIGHT  THAN 

Electric  Arc 
Lights 

ANH  ARE  LESS 
EXPENSIVE 

Attractive  in  desig*n, 
substan dally  con- 
structed. Es- 
pec i a 1 1 y 
adapted 
to... 


PARKS,  PUBLIC 
GROUNDS  AND 
STREETS  .... 

Gpo.  E.  Kessler.  Enpr. 
Kansas  City  Park  Buaril, 
proniiunces  them  “A 
splendid  success.” 

Becinire  No  Generating. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

U.  S.  street  Lighting 
Co.,  Kanf  as  City,  Mo. 
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THE  SUMMER  Those  of  our  readers  in  a position 
CONVENTIONS  maintain  and  cultivate  their  in- 

terest in  outdoor  improvement  work,  will  be  gratified 
to  note  progress  as  indicated  by  the  conventions  to  be 
held  this  summer.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association,  with  its  auxil- 
iaries, promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest.  It  will 
be  held  in  Boston,  August  5-7,  and  with  the  practical 
co-operation  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, must  result  in  the  promotion  of  a much  broader 
public  appreciation  of  its  works  and  aims.  Boston  will 
also  receive  in  annual  convention  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents,  an  organization 
to  which  is  due  the  wonderful  improvement  in  our 
cemeteries,  and  in  a lesser  degree  our  landscape  art 
efforts  generally.  The  development  of  landscape  ef- 
fects in  our  burial  grounds  has  given  in  very  large 
measure,  a keener  and  broader  conception  of  what  our 
parks  should  offer  to  the  people  for  recreation,  and  has 
greatly  assisted  in  cultivating  a taste  which  disfavors 
the  too  common  efforts  at  grotesque  gardening.  At 
Chautauqua  the  week  of  August  18-22  is  to  be  a public 


beauty  week,  during  which  many  prominent  authorities 
in  the  cause  will  be  present,  to  lecture,  discuss  and  con- 
fer on  the  many  phases  of  the  work.  The  Society  of 
American  Florists  holds  its  annual  convention  at  Ashe- 
ville, N.  C.,  next  month,  and  its  program  is  yearly  de- 
veloping more  of  general  interest  in  outdoor  decora- 
tion. It  may  be  added,  by  the  way,  that  the  New 
England  Association  of  Park  Superintendents  held  the 
fifth  annual  convention  in  Boston  last  month,  a brief 
report  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  column. 

IMPROVING  SOIL  IN  When  one  has  seen  large-size 
CENTRAL  PARK,  N.  Y.  maples  and  other  trees 

growing  on  the  rocks  of  New  England  with  apparent- 
ly scarcely  any  soil  for  their  roots  to  feed  in,  he  may 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  a depth  of  two  feet  of  good 
soil  is  considered  absolutely  necessary  in  Central  Park, 
New  York,  by  its  superintendent.  Doubtless,  he  was 
speaking  somewhat  broadly,  and  would  not  really 
insist  on  two  feet  of  good  soil  on  the  entire  area  even 
if  he  could  have  everything  he  wished.  Eor  lawns  and 
for  most  trees  a good  depth  of  soil  is  undoubtedly 
very  desirable,  but  this  can  often  be  secured  by  plowing 
under,  fertilizers,  and  growing  crops  of  clover  as  ad- 
vised by  American  Gardening.  One  thing  that  is  not 
appreciated  as  it  should  be  is  the  changed  condition  of 
soil  and  climate  in  cities,  due  to  quick  drainage,  the 
prevention  of  the  usual  amount  of  rainfall  entering 
the  soil,  and  the  introduction  of  noxious  vapors  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  we  should  pause  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  best  use  to  make  of  the  money  to  be  spent 
for  improving  the  trees  and  lawns.  There  should  be 
ample  provision  for  supplying  the  ground  with  water, 
and  a character  of  planting  which,  by  checking  the 
winds,  would  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation.  Probably 
the  best  result  for  the  amount  expended  would  be  ob- 
tained by  a combination  of  the  two  methods  of  im- 
proving the  soil,  some  places  being  improved  by  the 
addition  of  fresh,  rich  soil  from  the  country,  and  other 
places  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  the  plowing  under  of 
crops  of  clover  or  other  leguminous  plants,  and  in- 
creased cultivation.  The  handling  of  earth,  especially 
where  it  must  be  brought  a long  distance,  is  a very  ex- 
pensive matter,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  valuable  plant  food  into  the  soil  can  be  secured 
by  some  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  method  and  in 
a way  to  interfere  least  with  the  continued  use  of  the 
park  as  a place  of  recreation. 
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PA’JiK  cAFFAlRS  IN  In  replying  to  certain  criticisms 
QUINCY,  ILL.  (Pp  public  press  of  Ouincy,  111., 

Mr.  E.  J.  Parker,  president  of  the  Quincy  Park  and 
Boulevard  Association,  in  a letter  to  the  City  Press, 
gives  some  interesting  facts.  He  says  the  squirrels  are 
provided  with  food  and  water  365  days  in  the  year,  in 
all  seasons,  and  that  while  the  normal  life  of  the  squir- 
rel is  in  the  forest,  they  have  distributed  themselves 
throughout  the  city,  and  may  be  found  wherever  there 
is  a group  of  trees  large  enough  to  afford  them  a safe 
and  attractive  home,  but  they  do  considerable  damage 
girdling  the  young  trees.  On  the  question  of  parks 
and  boulevards  he  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Chi- 
cago, Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Denver  and  other  cities  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  all  younger  than  Ouincy  and  yet 
have  outstripped  her  in  the  acquisition  of  parks  and 
boidevards.  Kansas  City  commenced  work  in  1895 
and  has  expended  $3,000,000  in  parks  and  boulevards, 
of  which  the  area  is  2,200  acres.  The  views  from  the 
bluffs  in  Quincy  along  the  Mississippi  river  are  far 
superior  to  those  from  the  bluffs  in  Kansas  City  along 
the  Missouri  river,  but  no  complaints  are  made  con- 
cerning park  and  boulevard  improvements  in  Kansas 
City,  for  it  is  realized  that  the  value  of  property  has 
greatly  increased,  building  operations  have  been  stim- 
ulated, and  a liberal  expenditure  of  both  public  and 
private  funds  has  been  encouraged,  adding  to  the 
beauty,  health  and  population  of  the  city.  Many 
Quincy  citizens  appear  to  strenuously  object  to  a mod- 
erate taxation  for  park  purposes — a shortsighted  pol- 
icy much  to  be  condemned,  both  from  a social  and  busi- 
ness standpoint.  The  Park  and  Boulevard  Association 
of  that  city  deserves  great  credit  for  its  unremitting 
labors  for  the  city’s  welfare. 

'PROGRESS  IN  That  gardening  in  a general  way 
GA'RDENIRG.  landscape  gardening  in  particu- 

lar has  developed  along  healthy  lines  during  the  last 
decade  is  an  acknowledged  fact.  Hence  it  has  been 
gratifying  to  notice  the  disappearance  of  the  fantastic 
flower  design  of  the  park  gardener — those  inartistic 
and  expensive  creations  which  some  years  ago  made 
our  parks,  and  especially  those  of  the  West,  targets 
for  ridicule  and  severe  criticism.  Chicago  did  not  es- 
cape this  epoch  of  “freak  gardening,”  and  perhaps  it 
was  more  dominant  here  than  elsewhere ; but  the  city 
had  at  least  the  courage  to  acknowledge  its  defects  in 
this  direction  and  adopted  a more  reasonable  and  artis- 
tic course.  When  a well-known  gardener  who  saw 
copies  of  his  work  in  a western  city  was  asked  if  he 
wanted  to  take  the  designs  home  with  him,  strange  to 
say,  no  copyright  having  been  secured  on  them,  re- 


plied : “No,  thank  you;  pass  them  on  further  West.” 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  false  conception  of  orna- 
mental gardening  has  again  asserted  itself  with  con- 
siderable vigor  in  some  of  the  parks  of  Chicago,  and 
indeed  with  no  little  surprise  to  those  who  know  the 
sorrowful  plight  they  are  in  horticulturally.  The  com- 
mission in  charge  would  gain  public  confidence  and 
respect  by  using  the  funds,  appropriated  for  park  pur- 
poses, to  reclaim  the  decaying  lawns  and  dying  groves 
instead  of  throwing  money  away  on  expensive  flower 
designs  entirely  devoid  of  artistic  taste  and  inappropri- 
ate for  park  purposes.  They  would  be  better  able  to 
provide  for  the  people  ideal  parks  of  sylvan  beauty, 
designed  for  rest  and  recreation,  teaching  the  unedu- 
cated what  a park  should  be,  and  helping  to  re-establish 
the  good  name  of  the  Chicago  parks. 

ORGANIZED  It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  under 

EFFORT.  proper  conditions  better  results  are 

obtained  under  organized  rather  than  individual  ef- 
fort ; or  at  least  results  proclaim  themselves  more 
speedily.  The  difficulty,  however,  in  ordinary  cases  is 
how  to  organize.  This  question,  so  often  propounded, 
may  be  solved  by  a careful  stud)-  of  a pamphlet  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, written  by  its  secretary,  Mr.  William  H.  Barnes, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  efforts  yet  made  to  foster  and 
encourage  outdoor  improvement.  It  is  entitled  “Horti- 
culture,” and  suggests  plans  for  “organizing  for 
cleaner,  smarter,  lovelier,  more  beautiful  and  enticing 
homes  in  Kansas,”  and  tells  also  “ how  to  organize  and 
.conduct  local  horticulture  societies,  civic  improvement 
societies,  horticulture  clubs,  horticulture  exhibitions, 
flower  shows,  ‘for  the  people,  of  the  people,  and  by  the 
people.’  ” The  pamphlet  includes  a very  generous 
list  of  subjects,  or  as  the  author  puts  it,  promptings, 
for  essays  and  discussions  for  local  societies.  We  have 
often  claimed  that  state  horticultural  societies  have  the 
best  opportunities  for  missionary  work  in  outdoor  art  ,' 
their  facilities  for  gaining  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try people  and  the  probability  of  their  obtaining  a read- 
ier sympathy  in  the  work,  are  at  once  apparent,  and  it 
may  be  justly  observed  that  the  farmer  and  rural  resi- 
dent want  awakening  to  the  need  of  outdoor  improve- 
ment, at  least  quite  as  much  as  their  city  brethren,  not- 
withstanding their  closer  relations  with  nature  itself. 
There  should  be  a firmer  bond  of  active  co-operation 
between  the  national  organizations  devoted  to  outdoor 
improvement  and  the  state  horticultural  societies,  to  the 
end  that  the  results  obtained  should  be  in  accord  with 
the  best  principles  at  present  considered  essential  to  the 
proper  development  of  the  movement  now  becoming 
a sign  of  the  times. 


'“'‘One  impulse  from  a vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man,, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 


— Wordsworth, 
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Recent  Monumental  News. 


The  monument  illustrated  on  this  page  was  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  President  iNIcKinley  at  Mus- 
kegon, Mich.,  and  was  unveiled  with  impressive  cere- 
monies on  Memorial  Day,  May  30.  It  consists  of  a 
finely  modeled  bronze  statue  of  ]\Ir.  McKinley  sur- 
mounting a granite  pedestal,  placed  in  a quadrangular 
court  approached  by  wide  sweeping  steps.  The  center 
of  the  court,  shown  bare  in  the  illustration,  is  to  be 
improved  by  suitable  planting.  The  statue  was  mod- 
eled by  Charles  H.  Niehaus,  and  represents  the  mar- 
tyred president  delivering  his  last  speech  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  just  before  he  was  assassinated. 
The  pedestal  is  of  Barre  granite,  and  was  executed  and 


ber  of  votes  were  selected,  and  are  to  be  described  and 
criticised  by  the  sculptors  selecting  them.  The  six  that 
have  been  chosen  are  as  follows  : St.  Gaudens’  Farra- 
gut  in  Madison  Square ; Macmonnies’  Xathan  Hale, 
City  Hall  Park;  Ward's  Washington,  Sub-Treasury 
Building:  Brown’s  ecpiestrian  Washington,  in  Union 
Square;  French’s  Hunt  IMemorial,  Fifth  avenue  and 
Seventieth  street ; and  Bissell’s  De  Puyster,  Bowling 
Green.  The  following  sculptors  composed  the  jury: 
J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  George  Grey  Barnard,  Frank  Edwin 
Ehvell,  Charles  H.  Niehaus,  Karl  Bitter,  Hermon  A. 
MacNeil,  Paul  W.  Bartlett,  Whlliam  Couper,  and 
Charles  A.  Lopez. 


MCKINLEY  MONUMENT,  MUSKEGON,  MICH.,  CHARLES  H.  NIEHAUS,  SC. 


erected  by  Joseph  Carabelli,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the 
bronze  was  cast  by  the  Gorham  Co.  The  inscription, 
running  around  the  top  of  the  seats,  is  the  last  sentence 
of  Mr.  McKinley’s  speech  at  Bufifalo,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

“Let  us  remember  that  our  interest  is  in  concord, 
not  conflict,  and  that  our  real  eminence  rests  in  the  vic- 
tories of  peace,  not  those  of  war.” 

The  monument  is  a gift  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hackley 
to  the  public  schools  of  Muskegon,  and  was  erected 
at  a cost  of  $20,000. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  New  York  Daily  Nezt^s  has  selected  a jury  of 
nine  well-known  sculptors  to  choose  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  six  finest  public  statues  in  that  city.  Each 
juror  selected  six  statues,  and  from  the  works  thus 
individually  chosen,  the  six  receiving  the  highest  num- 


The  soldiers’  and  sailors’  monument  unveiled  on 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  Decoration  Day,  is  in  the 
form  of  a temple  of  composite  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture,  standing  on  a broad,  curved  base,  ap- 
proached on  two  sides  by  flights  of  steps.  It  is  100 
feet  high,  and  cost  over  $250,000.  The  structure,  in- 
cluding the  roof,  was  built  of  white  Vermont  marble, 
and  the  base  is  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
granite. 

^ ^ 

Bills  carrying  appropriations  aggregating  about 
$2,500,000  have  been  introduced  into  Congress  during 
the  past  session.  The  sums  asked  for  vary  from  $800 
to  $300,000,  and  few  of  them  are  less  than  $10,000. 
A number  of  them  have  been  favorably  reiwrted  and 
passed,  and  others  have  been  favorably  received  and 
are  likely  to  be  passed  at  the  next  session. 
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Among'  tlie  Creepers 


Ever  since  the  old  days  in  Eden  creeping  things 
in  animal  life  have  been  under  a ban.  Happily  this 
does  not  extend  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  many 
are  the  bright  spots  the  creation  of  which  depends 
wholly  upon  plants  of  prostrate  growth.  There  are 
steep  hillsides,  bare  spots  under  evergreen  trees,  and 
stony  places  too  sterile  for  the  footing  of  a grass  sod 
which  seem  especially  fitted  for  some  of  the  creeping 
plants  of  our  own  flora. 

The  common  periwinkle.  Vinca  minor,  commonly 
but  erroneously  called  myrtle,  was  formerly  very  pop- 
ular in  cemeteries.  Its  merits  are  dark,  evergreen 
foliage,  a profusion  of  blue  or  white  flowers  in  early 
spring,  and  rapidity  of  growth.  The  latter  eventually 
led  to  its  downfall,  and  to-day  in  well-kept  grounds  it 
is  being  eradicated  as  far  as  possible.  To  discourage 
the  planting  in  cemeteries  of  anything  which  will  en- 
croach upon  the  lot  of  another  seems  just;  and  that 
the  Vinca  will  speedily  do  this  is  unqiiestioned.  This 
objection  is  not  equally  valid  in  parks ; yet  a plant  that 
may  take,  possession  of  the  field  is  always  to  be  re- 
garded with  distrust. 

The  same  objection  holds  good  with  the  ground 
ivy,  Glechoma  hederacea,  a somewhat  more  delicate 
trailer  retaining  a portion  of  its  verdure  through  the 
winter.  It  increases  both  by  cuttings  and  by  self-sown 
seed,  and  though  the  dainty  light  blue,  honey-laden 
flowers  may  be  quite  a temptation  to  spare  it,  grass 
will  soon  be  forced  to  the  rear  unless  it  is  uprooted. 

In  its  native  haunts  the  trailing  arbutus  most  ad- 
mirably conceals  the  dry,  barren  hillsides  seemingly 
too  sterile  to  support  any  other  life.  But  unfortun- 
ately it  responds  hesitatingly  to  removal  from  its  na- 


tive soil.  The  writer  has  made  frequent  attempts  to 
transplant  it,  removing  a large  clump  of  earth  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  roots,  and  giving  it  the  shade  to  which 
it  is  accustomed.  But  in  accordance  with  the  predic- 
tions of  other  unsuccessful  lovers,  it  never  survived 
more  than  a single  season.  Yet  good  authorities  as- 
sure us  that  it  may  be  transplanted  with  success.  The 
prize  is  well  worth  working  for. 

Similar  in  some  respects  yet  much  less  fastidious 
is  the  common  partridge  berry,  Mitcheila  repens, 
known  under  such  a variety  of  popular  names  claimed 
with  equal  right  by  other  plants  that  the  positive  neces- 
sity for  a scientific  nomenclature  is  well  shown.  Its 
range  is  extended.  Dr.  Britton  giving  it  as  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Elorida,  and  westward  to  Texas  and  Minne- 
sota, reaching  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet  in  Virginia. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  thrift  under  such  widely  dif- 
fering conditions  indicates  a vigorous  growth  which 
is  not  checked  by  transplanting.  Though  most  fre- 
quent on  deciduous  wooded  hillsides,  the  writer  recalls 
a sunny  bank  by  the  roadside,  shaded  only  by  bushes 
for  at  least  one  generation,  which  is  a perfect  mat  of 
Mitcheila,  and  in  early  summer  the  plush-lined,  shell- 
tinted  blossoms  lend  to  the  air  the  fragrance  of  arbu- 
tus. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  pairs,  each  pair  unit- 
ing to  form  a single  scarlet  berry.  The  fruit  is  per- 
sistent until  the  next  flowering  season  unless  devoured 
by  some  bird.  And  that  it  furnishes  winter  food  for 
birds  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  its  culture.  The 
entire  plant  is  comely,  and  as  handsome  when  laden 
with  berries  as  during  the  season  of  bloom. 

Bessie  L.  Putnam. 


Nurserymen  in  Convention. 


The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Nurserymen  was  held  in  Milwau- 
kee, June  II  and  12,  and  was  a well-attended  and  suc- 
cessful gathering.  About  200  prominent  nurserymen 
were  present,  and  the  papers,  discussions  and  reports 
of  officers  were  of  unusual  interest. 

Mayor  Rose  welcomed  the  convention  to  the  city 
and  the  response  on  behalf  of  the  association  was  de- 
livered by  N.  H.  Albaugb,  of  Ohio. 

President  Berckmans  in  his  annual  address  told  of 
the  progress  in  the  nursery  business,  and  advocated  a 
number  of  methods  of  improvement.  He  especially 
emphasized  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  employes,  after  the  manner  of  the  one  re- 
cently organized  by  Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  in  these  columns. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  addresses  was 
that  of  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  who  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a bureau  of  publicity  for  the  promotion  of  the 
growers’  interests,  and  advocated  the  utilizing  of  the 
abandoned  farms  of  New  England.  He  spoke  as  fol- 


lows on  the  subject  of  improvement  of  school  grounds  : 

“Every  nurseryman  should  be  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  school  grounds.  In  New  York  we  have  interested 
the  children  in  gardening  clubs.  We  have  15,000  children  in 
such  clubs,  and  I would  not  wonder  if  the  number  would 
be  20,000  by  the  time  I get  back.  All  are  sowing  something 
this  year;  it  may  not  all  grow;  but  it  is  a beginning.  All 
are  to  have  a mark  made  on  a large  map  in  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  Albany,  in  recog- 
nition of  their  services.  The  giving  of  prizes  for  the  im- 
provement of  school  grounds  is  a good  thing.  For  the  first 
year  the  children  should  not  plant  anything  in  the  school 
grounds.  They  must  first  be  taught  to  keep  the  grounds 
clean  and  neat.  We  found  that  when  this  was  done  progress 
was  rapid  and  continual.  In  my  opinion  rural  schools  form 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  country.” 

Strong  resolutions,  indorsing  the  bill  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  nursery  stock  introduced  in  the  last  Congress 
were  passed,  and  the  following  officers  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year ; 

President,  Charles  A.  Ilgenfritz,  Monroe,  Mich. ; 
vice-president,  D.  S.  Lake,  Shenandoah,  la. ; secre- 
tary, George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; treasurer, 
C.  L.  Yates,  Rochester. 
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PARK  AND  CE-M  EATERY. 
ParK  Stiperintendents  Meet. 


The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  As- 
sociation of  Park  Superintendents;  held  at  the  Quincy 
House,  Boston,  Mass.,  Jitne  20  and  21,  was  one  of 
the  best  in  the  history  of  that  active  and  useful  associa- 
tion. 

The  first  day’s  session  was  given  over  to  a ban- 
c|uet,  election  of  officers,  and  addresses  of  both  social 
and  professional  interest.  Mr.  James  Draper,  of 
Worcester,  was  elected  toast-master,  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Pettigrew,  of  Boston,  delivered  the  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  visiting  superintendents,  which  was  re- 
sponded to  on  behalf  of  the  association  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Cook,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Mr.  George  H.  Cox,  of 
Cambridge,  told  briefly  of  park  improvements  in  that 
city,  and  invited  the  association  to  visit  Cambridge. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Egerton  responded  for  the  association. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Parker,  of  Hartford,  the  retiring  secre- 
tary, was  then  given  a pleasant  surprise  in  the  form  of 
a gold  watch  and  chain  presented  to  him  as  a token  of 
esteem  from  the  members.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Morton,  of 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  made  the  presentation  in  a clever 
speech,  and  Mr.  Parker  responded  with  much  feel- 
ing, after  which  the  members  joined  in  singing,  “He’s  ,^ 
a Jolly  Good  Eellow.” 


Mr.  J.  H.  Kirkland,  of  Boston,  delivered  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  stereopticon  address  on  the  insect 
pests  that  ravage- the  shade  trees  in  the  parks,  and 
was  followed  by -an  illustrated  address  on  the  plant 
life  of  Hawaii,  by  Mr.  J.  K.  M.  L.  Earquhar. 

The  second  day,  Saturday,  was  occupied  with  a trip 
about  the  city  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Pettigrew. 
The  party  spent  a day  of  thorough  enjoyment,  not- 
withstanding a slight  drizzling  rain,  and  visited  the 
Charles  hank,  Cambridge  Eield,  Harvard  Square,  the 
Esplanade,  Olmsted  Park,  -the  Arboretum  and  Frank- 
lin Field,  where  lunch  was  served,  and  the  afternoon 
spent  in  Franklin  Park. 

Twelve  new  members  were  elected  and  the  fol- 
lowing new  officers ; 

President,  Joseph  D.  Fitts,  Providence,  R.  I. ; sec- 
retary, J.  W.  Duncan,  Boston,  Mass. ; treasurer,  J.  H. 
Hemingway,  Worcester,  Mass. ; vice-presidents,  A.  W. 
Smith,  Portland,  Me. ; W.  H.  Richardson,  Concord,  N. 
H. ; C.  S.  Anthony,  Taunton,  Mass.;  Theodore  Wirth, 
Hartford,  Conn. ; J.  S.  Mies,  IMontpelier,  Vt. ; W.  S. 
Egerton.  Albanv,  N.  Y. 


THe  Bronx  Conservatories. 


The  new  public  conservatories  of  tbe  Bronx  Bo- 
tanical Gardens,  New  York,  the  largest  in  America, 
are  described  as  follows  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Four  Track  Netvs:  The  range  consists  of  fifteen 
separate  compartments,  grouped  so  as  to  form  a court 
open  to  the  southwest,  where  it  is  approached  from  a 
plaza  on  the  main  park  driveway ; there  are  also  path 
approaches  from  all  directions,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. About  two-thirds  of  this  range  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  to  the  public  in  the  summer  of 
1900;  the  remainder  is  just  being  finished  by  the  Lord 
& Burnham  Company,  and  will  be  ooened  in  the 
summer  of  1902.  The  plant  collections  already  in- 
stalled in  these  conservatories  are  of  surpassing  in- 
terest and  beauty,  illustrating  some  four  thousand 
kinds  of  plants  from  tropical  and  warm  temperate 
regions,  including  magnificent  palms,  choice  orchids, 
ferns,  and  pitcher  plants,  bananas,  aroids,  bromeliads, 
cactuses,  century  plants  (Agaves  )and  other  succulents 
in  immense  variety,  and  other  types  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

The  out-of-door,  hardy  plant  collections  are  also 
most  interesting'  and  extensive.  The  herbaceous  gar- 
den is  located  in  a beautiful  natural  valley  about  ten 
minutes’  walk  east  of  the  great  glass  houses.  Here 
the  herbaceous  plants  are  grouped  according  to  their 
relationships  in  plots,  these  plots  being  arranged  in 
botanical  sequence.  This  collection  now  includes 


about  three  thousand  different  species. 

The  shrub  collection  (fruticetum)  is  installed  on 
a broad  plain,  ten  minutes’  walk  to  the  north  of  the 
museum  building.  The  shrubs  are  here  arranged  sim- 
ilarly to  the  herbs  in  the  herbaceous  garden,  the  plots 
being,  however,  much  more  distant  from  each  other 
in  order  to  allow  for  expansion  by  growth. 

North  of  the  shrub  collection,  and  occupying  the 
northern  end  of  the  garden  reservation  are  low  mead- 
ows and  marshes  in  which  collections  of  bog  plants 
are  being  brought  together,  among  others,  the  collec- 
t’on  of  willows,  many  different  kinds  being  already 
])lanted. 

The  Bronx  river  runs  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  garden  from  north  to  south,  and  that  portion  of 
the  garden  reservation  east  of  the  river  is  devoted  to 
the  collection  of  deciduous  trees  (arboretum),  and 
over  two  hundred  kinds  of  trees  have  already  been 
planted  in  this  part  of  the  grounds ; being  yet  small, 
they  do  not  attract  much  attention,  b at  the  tract  is  well 
supplied  with  large  native  trees  of  about  fifty  kinds ; 
the  collection  of  evergreen,  coniferous  trees  (pine- 
turn)  will  be  located  on  the  slopes  around  the  great 
conservatories  and,  between  them  and  the  museum 
building,  as  soon  as  the  extensive  grading  operations, 
now  in  progress,  render  their  planting  practicable; 
some  have  already  been  set  out. 
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Topiary  Gardening. 


To  those  that  have  visited  old  English  and  Dutch 
gardens  the  “Topiary” — a garden  of  tree  sculpture — is 
well  known.  But  the  majority  of  Americans  are  not 
familiar  with  this  branch  of  gardening  (?)  of  which 
a revival  is  being  attempted  in  this  country.  The  topi- 
ary consists  of  trees — mostly  evergreen — pruned  into 
imitation  of  anything  that  the  eccentric  owner’s  or  gar- 
dener’s fancy  may  desire,  save  the  natural  and  noble 
beauty  of  the  tree  itself. 

That  this  distortion  of  tree  growth  is  as  absurd 
as  the  reproduction  of  all  kinds  of  plant  sculpture — by 
some  termed  vaudeville  -gardening — through  the  aid 
of  foliage  plants,  which  became  such  a prominent  fea- 
ture of  our  parks  a few  years  ago,  must  be  evident  to 
the  true  gardener  and  lover  of  nature’s  unquestioned 
beauty. 

Whether  it  is  the  imitation  of  animated  life  or 
other  objects  by  tree  pruning  or  foliage  plants,  each 
work  must  be  classed  with  the  exhibitions  of  the  dime 
museums,  and  from  the  frequenters  of  these  institu- 
tions draw  its  admirers. 

Topiary  gardening  reached  its  zenith  in  England 
in  the  sixteenth  century  and  was  supposed  in  those 
days  to  represent  the  highest  skill  to  be  attained  in  the 
noble  profession  of  gardening.  But  with  the  higher 
intellect  of  succeeding  centuries  the  profession  threw 
off  its  yoke  of  barbarism  and  emerged  into  the  gar- 
denesque  or  naturalistic  type  of  gardening,  which,  with 
a few  minor  changes,  has  remained  until  the  present 
day.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  whereas  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture never  have  been  outclassed  since  the  glorious 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  gardening  has  steadily  de- 


veloped into  an  art  demanding  recognition  and  a place 
alongside  that  of  other  arts  ? 

When  Lord  Byron  said : “Man  will  build  stately 
first  and  garden  finely  next,  as  if  gardening  was  of  a 
higher  intellect,”  he  spoke  the  truth.  The  gardens 
of  early  histor}^ — mere  parts  of  the  house — were  not 
the  creation  of  the  gardener,  but  the  architect,  and  in 
these  so-called  gardens  stone  and  mortar  played  the 
most  important  role.  Eirst,  after  the  profession  of 
gardening  had  gained  recognition,  came  the  change  to 
“real  gardens,”  with  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers. 
True  types  of  the  architect’s  products  are  still  seen  in 
Southern  Europe  to-day  and  especially  in  Italy  in  the 
so-called  Italian  gardens.  Americans,  charmed  by  this 
type  of  gardening,  have  been  tempted  to  introduce 
them  into  this  country,  and  deplorable  indeed  are  the 
majority  of  those  seen  in  the  eastern  states  where  they 
have  gained  a foothold.  To  create  an  Italian  garden 
without  the  stately  cypress  is  impossible.  These  gar- 
dens had  their  origin  in  southern  countries  and  only 
there  attain  their  true  character.  Admitting  many 
beautiful  points  of  the  Italian  garden,  is  there  one  in 
the  topiary?  The  first  represents  art;  does  the  lat- 
ter? Topiary  gardening  has  no  claim  on  the  profes- 
sion as  an  art  and  its  revival  should  be  resented  by 
every  true  gardener. 

There  always  will  be  men  with  little  intellect  and 
plenty  of  money  who,  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  will 
turn  their  gardens  into  museums  of  freaks  where  even 
the  stalwart  moonshiner  would  hesitate  to  pass 
through  at  the  midnight  hour.  James  Jensen. 


Trees  in  Paris  Streets. 


In  the  early  years  of  the  Second  Empire  Baron 
Haussmann  submitted  to  Napoleon  III.  his  famous 
plans  for  beautifying  Paris  by  opening  new  and  broad 
streets  and  avenues,  and  said : 

“The  ideal  modern  city  should  have  its  streets  lined 
on  both  sides  with  trees.  Trees  not  only  lend  grace 
and  attraction  to  the  streets  of  a city,  but  awaken  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  a certain  municipal  sentiment, 
as  it  were.  Trees  soften  the  character  of  the  citizens, 
and  make  them  easier  to  govern.  Trees  do  not  inter- 
fere with  healthful  sunshine  in  autumn  and  winter, 
when  it  is  most  needed,  and  afford  in  summer  shade, 
and  keep  the  air  pure  and  well  supplied  with  oxygen. 
Paris  ought  to  have  a tree  for  every  inhabitant.” 

The  idea  of  Baron  Haussmann  has  been  taken  to 
heart  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris,  where  no 
department  has  been  more  scientifically  developed 
than  that  of  street  trees,  which  forms  a separate  sec- 
tion, distinct  from  the  administrations  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  trees  growing  in  the  parks  and  public  gar- 


dens, which  have  special  budgets  of  their  own,  and 
which  form  the  great  breathing  places,  or  the  lungs,  of 
the  city. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  scale  upon  which  these  great 
lungs  of  Paris  are  kept  in  healthful  action,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  net  receipts  derived  by  the  city  of 
Paris  for  renting  chalets  and  places  of  entertainment 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Champs  Elysees  and  Bois  de 
Vincennes  amount  to  $226,000  per  annum,  represent- 
ing only  a small  fraction  of  what  the  city  annually 
expends  upon  its  lungs,  or  air  reservoirs.  The  Paris 
trees  are  renovated,  when  necessary,  by  recruits  from 
the  acres  of  pepinieres,  or  “tree  schools,”  in  the  en- 
virons of  Paris. 

Whenever  a Parisian  tree  shows  signs  of  decay,  a 
huge  truck  drawn  by  four  oxen  appears,  and  by  an 
ingenious  system  of  leverage  the  tree  is  pulled  up  by 
the  roots,  without  injury,  by  means  of  a gigantic  for- 
ceps. Another  tree  is  at  once  brought  from  the  near- 
est “tree  school”  and  planted  in  the  place  of  the  invalid 
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tree,  which  is  taken  to  what  is  called  the  tree  hospital, 
where  it  is  replanted,  and  undergoes  a course  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  trees  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  where  they  alternate  with  lamp-posts,  is 
$90,000.  There  are  87,693  trees  in  the  city  of  Paris 
growing  in  rows  along  the  sidewalks,  exclusive  of  the 
trees  contained  in  the  city  parks,  gardens  and  squares. 
A corps  of  tree  inspectors  is  constantly  on  the  alert 
watching  the  trees.  The  soil  is  frequently  renewed. 


Iron  “corsets”  are  placed  around  young  trees  to  pro- 
tect them  from  injury.  A circle  at  least  three  yards 
in  diameter  is  kept  free  from  asphalt  or  pavement 
around  the  base  of  each  tree.  This  circle  is  usually 
covered  with  an-  iron  grating,  to  preserve  the  proper 
level  of  the  sidewalk.  The  trees  are  watered  by  the 
street  hose  twice  a day.  Excavations  are  made  around 
the  trees,  so  that  the  water  collects  about  tbe  base  of 
tbe  trunk  and  percolates  freely  to  the  roots. — Neiv 
York  Tribune. 


Plan  for  Addition  to  a Cemetery’* 


The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  plan  for  an 
addition  to  Oakland  Cemetery,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  de- 
signed by  Frank  Enrich,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  old  cemetery  was  laid  out  absolutely  and  arbi- 
trarily in  squares,  as  is  indicated  on  tbe  plat  where 
the  new  ground  joins,  and  being  entirely  sold  out  and 
all  lots  more  or  less  occupied,  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  remodel  it,  as  might  be  desirable.  The  trus- 
tees may  eventually  see  their  way  clear  to  close  a 
number  of  the  drives  by  filling  and  seeding,  but  to 
change  the  remaining  drives  into  curves  will  be  impos- 
sible. 


Tbe  addition  is  bare  of  trees,  has  a gently  undulat- 
ing surface  which  will  form  into  pleasing  sections 
with  lots  of  various  sizes  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  con- 
ditions. It  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to  break 
away  from  the  old  customs  and  introduce  modern 
ideas.  This  addition  embraces  nearly  nine  acres  and 
the  trustees  hope  to  acquire  another  tract  of  land  ad- 
joining, which  will  give  them  an  additional  fifteen 
acres.  Several  avenues  from  the  entrance  of  the  old 
cemetery  lead  to  the  new  grounds.  The  cemetery  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  John  Butts,  the  enthusiastic  superin- 
tendent, under  whose  direction  it  is  being  improved. 
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Commodore  Perkins  Monument,  Concord,  N.  H. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  monu- 
ment recently  erected  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  memory 
of  Commodore  George  H.  Perkins,  New'  Hampshire's 
naval  hero.  It  is  a gift  to  the  state  from  Mrs.  Larz 
Anderson,  the  Commodore’s  daughter. 

The  statue  is  of  bronze,  eight  feet  high,  and  was 
modeled  by  Daniel  Chester  French,  with  Mr.  Henry 
Bacon,  of  New  York,  associated  as  architect.  The 
general  plan  of  the  memorial  is  that  of  a semi-Greek 
exedra  of  elliiitical  form,  approached  in  front  bv  low 


front  of  the  statue  is  inscribed  a list  of  the  principal 
engagements  in  which  he  took  part. 

In  the  rear  of  the  monument  proper  is  a drinking 
fountain.  The  pillars  forming  the  ends  of  the  exedra 
are  ornamented  with  moldings  and  faced  with  bronze 
tablets  depicting  scenes  in  the  life  of  Commodore  Per- 
kins. One  of  them  shows  the  surrender  of  New 
Orleans,  in  which  the  Commodore  played  an  impor- 
tant and  heroic  part,  and  the  other  represents  his  ves- 
sel in  action.  Commodore  Perkins  entered  the  navy 


COMMODORE  PERKINS  MEMORIAL,  CONCORD,  N.  H.,  DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH,  SC. 


steps.  It  is  53  feet  wide  and  23  feet  deep. 

In  the  center  of  the  pedestal  proper,  which  is 
twenty-three  feet  high,  is  a niche  in  which  stands  the 
figure  of  Commodore  Perkins.  He  is  shown  in  full 
naval  costume,  holding  his  hat  in  one  hand,  while  the 
other  rests  on  his  sword.  Above  the  niche  are  sym- 
bolic figures,  carved  in  bas-relief,  representing  Victory 
and  Peace.  On  one  side  is  the  seal  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  on  the  other  the  seal  of  the  United  States. 
The  top  of  the  pedestal  is  carved  and  molded,  and  the 
sides  are  ornamented  with  bas-relief  carvings. 

Just  beneath  the  prow  of  the  ship  which  serves  as 
the  pedestal  is  the  inscription  giving  the  Commodore’s 
record,  and  on  the  central  slab  of  the  pavement  in 


as  midshipman  in  1851,  and  served  his  country  for 
forty-eight  years.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  and  dispayed  heroism  on  notable  occa- 
sions in  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
As  commander  of  the  Chickasaw  at  Mobile  bay,  he 
compelled  the  surrender  of  the  Tennessee  and  won 
praise  from  Admiral  Farragut  in  these  words : 

“The  bravest  man  that  ever  trod  the  deck  of  a 
ship.” 

The  memorial  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  capitol 
grounds,  and  is  made  of  Troy  white  granite,  cut  by 
the  Troy  White  Granite  Co.,  Troy,  N.  H.  The  bronze 
was  cast  by  the  Henry-Bonnard  Company,  of  New 
York. 
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Magnolia  Soxilangeana. 

Where  the  Chinese  magnolias  thrive,  as  they  do  or  north  side  of  a bnilding.  It  will  make  several  days 

generally  throughout  the  INIiddle  States,  they  do  more  difference  in  the  time  of  How'ering,  and  this  several 

to  herald  the  advance  of  spring  than  any  other  tree  or  days  may  save  it.  What  I mean  is  well  illustrated  in 
shrub.  There  are  lots  of  other 
trees  and  shrubs  we  could  not  part 
with,  flowering  at  the  same  season, 


but  there  is  no  family  contributing 
more  specimens  of  conspicuous 
beauty  than  that  of  the  magnolia. 

Of  the  many  sorts  of  this  de- 
scription, the  first  of  all  to  flower  is 
the  M.  stellata,  and  this  is  a little 
gem.  I say  little,  because  it  seems 
to  be  the  smallest  grown  of  all, 
growing  slowly  and  never  making 
but  a large  bush  under  very  many 
years.  The  flowers  are  pink  in  the 
bud,  white  when  expanded,  semi- 
double and  sweet  scented,  and  they 
expand  fully  a week  or  more  in  ad- 
vance of  the  conspicua,  which  is  the' 
next  to  appear.  This,  the  con- 
spicua, is  the  well-known  Chinese 
white,  a grand  thing  and  most  or- 
namental as  a small  tree.  This  pre- 
cedes the  Soulangeana  by  but  two 
or  three  days ; sometimes  not  at  all, 
but  when  side  by  side  it  does.  Soul- 
angeana is  the  one  illustrated,  and  it 
is,  I think,  the  most  useful  of  all. 

The  flowers  are  pink  in  the  bud, 
the  petals  showing  white  inside 
when  unfolded.  Long  before  the 
flowers  open  it  is  an  object  of 
beauty,  as  the  pink  in  the  buds  is 
prominent  and  pleasing.  And  look 
at  the  thousand  and  more  flower 
buds  on  this  tree  1 When  in  flower 
it  was  an  object  of  so  much  beauty  that 
persons  passing  by  the  residence  could  but  stop 
to  take  in  its  beauty.  This  and  others  of  these 
early  flowering  magnolias  are  often  caught  by 
late  frosts.  The  flowers  are  eager  to  expand,  soon  re- 
sponding to  the  sun’s  warmth.  Sometimes  when  just 
fairly  open  a cold  night  will  come,  with  a degree  or 
two  of  freezing,  when  away  go  the  flowers.  For  this 
reason  where  there  is  a choice  of  situation  plant  this 
magnolia  where  it  will  be  in  the  shade,  say  on  the  east 


MAGNOLIA  SOULANGEANA. 

the  picture  itself.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  tree 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  flowers  are  not  nearly  as  far 
advanced  as  the  others.  A dwelling  shades  them, 
keeping  away  the  sun’s  rays  after  noon,  and  it  has 
made  the  flowers  on  that  side  a week  later  than  the 
others. 

The  tree  is  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  is 
standing  on  the  lawn  of  Thomas  Doan,  Germantown, 
Pa.,  by  whose  kind  permission  a photograph  was 
secured.  Joseph  Meehan. 


Red-Berried  Tartarian  Honey’sticRle 


The  common  bush,  or  Tartarian,  honeysuckle,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  it  not  only  very  ornamental  when 
in  flower,  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  a sight  to 
see  in  the  way  of  an  ornamental  berried  bush.  Loni- 
cera  tartarica  is  the  name  it  goes  under. 


The  Tartarian  honeysuckle,  in  all  its  varieties,  is 
readily  propagated  from  hard  wood  cuttings,  made  in 
winter,  and  set  out  in  spring,  as  well  as  by  soft  wood 
cuttings,  made  now  and  rooted  in  a greenhouse. — 
Joseph  Meehan  in  the  Florists’  Exchange. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY. 


NOTES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mr.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  has  written  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  “The  Town’s  Opportunity,”  which 
is  being  used  as  a tract  (so  to  speak)  by  the  Ameri- 
can League  for  Civic  Improvement.  It  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  small  towns  offer  exceptionally  good 
opportunities  for  pleasant,  healthful  and  compara- 
tively inexpensive  living  as  well  as  advantages  for  the 
conduct  of  many  lines  of  business  that  have  been  until 
recently  confined  to  the  immediate  environs  of  large 
cities.  I have  taken  it  upon  myself  to  call  further  at- 
tention to  these  truths  through  the  columns  of  the 
Chicago  Rccord-Hcrald,  in  the  hope  that  the  leading 
business  men  of  smaller  cities  and  towns  will  be 
reached  through  the  popular  medium  of  a prominent 
daily  newspaper.  Such  men  seldom  see  class  periodicals 
except,  sometimes,  through  the  women  of  their  fam- 
ilies— those  blessed  missionaries  of  applied  goodness 
and  beauty  who  are  certainly  proving  themselves 
“beauty  physicians”  in  a higher  and  better  sense  than 
the  commonly  accepted  meaning  of  the  term.  My  pur- 
pose in  this  connection  was  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
such  men  the  patent  fact  that  if  towns  are  to  profit 
by  this  “toward-the-country  movement”  (as  I took 
the  opportunity  to  christen  it)  they  must  needs  pay 
attention  to  the  physical,  social  and  aesthetic  advan- 
tages that  are  the  deciding  factors  with  city  business 
men  who  are  considering  such  changes  of  location. 
City  men  who  go  to  smaller  places  consider  everyone 
of  the  points  covered  by  what  comes  under  the  head  of 
improvement  work,  and  are  largely  determined  in  their 
choice  of  location  by  features  that  are  overlooked  by 
those  who  have  always  lived  in  small  places  or  in  the 
country.  They  are  looking  for  an  ideal  combination  of 
city  modern  improvements  and  country  natural  ad- 
vantages. They  are  quite  right  and  reasonable  in 
doing  so.  It  is  possible  to  find  or  to  create  such  a 
combination,  and  when  found  it  will  prove  a winner. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  “head  men”  of  each  vil- 
lage and  town  to  make  the  particular  place  in  which 
they  are  interested  a successful  business  center  and  an 
attractive  place  of  residence.  The  first  to  see  and  act 
along  this  line  will  be  the  first  to  profit  by  this  new 
idea.  The  way  to  go  about  securing  the  desirable 
conditions  that  are  preliminary  to  financial  success  is 
to  follow  the  tactics  of  successful  improvement  organ- 
izations. Those  towns  that  already  possess  this  basic 
factor  of  a good  business  policy  are  even  now  setting 
their  feet  along  the  pleasant  highway  that  all  countries, 
states,  cities  and  individuals  wish  to  tread. 


The  South  Park  Improvement  Association,  of 
Chicago,  has  been  in  existence  sometbing  more  than 
one  year.  It  is  regularly  incorporated,  has  the  usual 
complement  of  officers  and  eight  active  committees, 
viz.,  on  streets  and  alleys,  vacant  lots,  sanitation,  land- 
scape gardening,  architecture,  membership,  finance, 
and  publication.  This  is  a rather  more  comprehensive 
and  ambitious  list  than  the  average  improvement  or- 
ganization shows — probably  because  it  numbers 
among  its  founders  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall,  president  of 
the  Women’s  Auxiliary  to  the  American  Park  and 
Outdoor  Art  Association,  who  is  nothing  if  not  both 


FALL  IN  THE  PERENNIAL  BORDER  NEW  ENGLAND  ASTERS, 
JACKSON  PARK,  CHICAGO. 


thorough  and  enthusiastic.  The  society  last  year 
cleaned  all  the  vacant  lots  in  its  district  (which  is 
bounded  by  Fifty-fifth  and  Fifty-ninth  streets  and 
Jackson  Park  and  the  University  grounds)  and  greatly 
improved  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  alleys.  Their 
neat  cart,  propelled  by  a trim-looking  colored  man  clad 
in  a tidy  uniform,  goes  over  the  ground  daily,  finishing 
off  the  work  of  the  snow  plow,  opening  drains,  sweep- 
ing crossings  and  picking  up  papers  and  other  loose 
rubbish  and  carting  it  away.  Garbage  barrels  no 
longer  mar  this  choice  residence  district,  and  sprink- 
ling is  now  uniformly  done  throughout  its  limits,  both 
reforms  being  due  to  this  efficient  organization.  That 
practical  benefit  has  resulted  for  the  residents  of  this 
part  of  the  city  is  amply  proven  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  season’s  work  has  resulted  in  the  promise  of  a 
liberal  monthly  sum  of  money  from  the  University, 
which,  it  is  said,  insures  sufficient  financial  support  to 
extend  the  work  to  cover  nearly  all  of  the  district 
known  as  South  Park. 
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Prizes  as  an  incentive  to  the  improvement  of  home 
grounds  appear  to  have  become  an  efficient  means  and 
are  growing  more  and  more  popular  among  improve- 
ment workers  and  organizations.  The  Galesburg 
(111.)  Improvement  Society  announces  a series  of  sev- 
enteen prizes,  most  of  them  being  for  beds  of  annuals 
and  tender  bedding  plants.  This  is  far  better  than  not 
offering  prizes  at  all,  but  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  art  in  outdoor  surroundings  are 
watching  and  hoping  for  something  still  better  from 
the  men  and  women  who  are  interesting  themselves  in 
improvement  work.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that 
such  organizations  shall  become  the  leaven  from  which 
N a clearer  understanding  of  outdoor  art,  as  exemplified 
by  the  work  of  landscape  gardeners  of  the  highest 
grade,  shall  be  diffused.  The  standard  of  the  leading 
landscape  gardeners  should  be  their  standard.  It  is 
by  a study  of  the  best  paintings,  statuary  and  buildings 
that  education  in  such  things  is  brought  about,  and 
this  rule  is  quite  as  applicable  to  the  art  that  has  to  do 
with  fitting  every  piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  No  one  should  be  expected  to 
know  good  art  in  the  treatment  of  ground  without 
training  for  it  any  more  than  the  best  paintings  shall 
be  appreciated  by  the  untrained  mind  and  eye.  The 
leading  improvement  organizations  of  this  country 
came  into  existence  for  the  direct  purpose  of  giving 
such  training  through  their  annual  meetings,  and 
through  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  literature 
containing  suggestions,  helpful  hints  and  definite  di- 
rections for  the  assistance  of  smaller  societies  and  of 
individuals.  The  best  way  to  secure  all  of  this  aid  in 
producing  something  really  worth  while  in  outdoor 
adornment  is  to  join  one  of  the  national  organizations 
of  this  class — such  as  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor 
Art  Association,  its  Women’s  Auxiliary,  or  the  Ameri- 
can League  for  Civic  Improvement.  Outdoor  artists  of 
more  than  national  reputation  are  the  leading  minds 
in  these  organizations,  and  they  are  conducted  in  the 
interest  of  all  who  wish  to  learn.  Where  so  much 
thought,  time,  energy  and  money  are  to  be  expended 
it  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  anything  but  the  best 
standards  should  be  the  goal  aimed  for.  Especially 
when  it  costs  so  little  to  learn  what  is  worth  striving 
to  attain.  It  costs  but  two  dollars  a year  to  belong  to 
the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association,  and 
membership  insures  enough  printed  matter  to  set  every 
improvement  worker  in  the  United  States  on  the  right 
track,  besides  securing  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
annual  meeting,  which  in  itself  should  prove  a price- 
less boon  to  every  intelligent  officer  or  member  of  im- 
provement societies. 

However,  to  return  to  the  Galesburg  prize  list,  it 
is  pleasant  and  satisfactory  to  find  that  a step  to  a 
higher  plane  is  provided  for  by  the  first  and  tenth 
prizes  on  the  list,  viz.,  for  the  best  ornamented  and 
most  attractive  block  and  for  the  best  kept  and  best 


ornamented  school  grounds.  That  gives  an  opportu- 
nity, if  any  see  and  seize  it,  to  develop  something  of  a 
higher  grade  than  unrelated  flower  beds.  Perhaps 
someone  will  attempt  a real  shrubbery  border  or  a per- 
ennial border.  Something  indicating  a constructive 
design  as  a basis  of  the  work.  Vines  and  shrubs  used 
for  a purpose.  Something  permanent.  Permanent  ef- 
fects should  have  their  place  when  improvement  soci- 
ety prize  lists  are  made  up. 

* ^ jK 

Citizens  of  Methuen,  Mass.,  are  interesting  them- 
selves in  improvement  work.  Early  in  the  spring  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  the  Improvement  of  Home 
Grounds  and  Roadsides  was  given  in  the  town  with 
the  result  of  stirring  up  a marked  degree  of  enthusi- 
asm. Stereopticon  views  showing  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  and  about  the  city  of  Worcester  made 
a deep  impression.  All  who  take  the  slightest  inter- 
est in  the  possibilities  of  country  roads  will  appreciate 
the  conclusion  reached  in  the  following  words : “Well 
kept  and  well  protected  shade  trees  should  everywhere 
be  a part  of  the  good  roads  movement.  A good  road 
unprotected  from  the  sun  furnishes  the  traveler  only 
half  the  comfort  to  which  he  is  entitled.” 

J}:  * >j« 

The  Helena  (Montana)  Improvement  Society, 
though  young,  is  evidently  imbued  with  the  true  west- 
ern “get  there”  spirit,  and  during  the  first  two  years 
of  its  existence  accomplished  as  much  as  the  majority 
of  such  organizatians  manage  to  get  through  in  twice 
the  time.  It  was  at  the  outset  decided  to  devote  the 
larger  share,  of  energy  and  of  funds  to  doing  one  thing 
thoroughly  and,  because  of  its  prominent  location  near 
the  center  of  the  best  residence  district  of  the  west 
matters  and  because  of  their  unflagging  efficiency 
when  once  they  understand  theii  own  position  and  the 
possibilities.  Their  aid  is  especially  invoked  in  super- 
vising the  enforcement  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
throwing  of  ashes,  waste  paper  and  other  rubbish  in 
alleys.  Another  practical  move  of  the  promising 
Moline  League  has  been  the  distribution  of  flower 
seeds  at  wholesale  prices. 

Citizens  of  Kingston,  Ontario  (Canada),  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  city’s  front  doors  are 
not  as  attractive  as  they  should  be  and  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  it  is  noted  that  the  status  and 
quality  of  improvement  work  in  the  United  States,  as 
set  forth  in  Park  and  Cemetery  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening, is  cited  as  an  incentive  to  action.  A strong 
point  is  justly  made  of  the  commercial  value  of  munici- 
pal art.  Specific  instances  of  this  value  are  mentioned, 
including  the  Perugini  frescoes  of  Perugia,  Italy, 
which  have  become  the  only  and  entirely  adequate 
source  of  income  of  its  citizens  since  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  place  long  ago 
dwindled  to  nothing;  and  that  the  vast  sums 
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side,  and  for  other  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  the 
grounds  of  the  Hawthorne  school  were  selected  as  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  the  attentions  of  the  society.  It 
sounds  wonderfully  well  to  hear  that  fourteen  public- 
spirited  residents  of  the  west  side  subscribed  $400  to  be 
used  by  the  society  in  this  work.  Another  citizen  gave 
$200,  and  a number  of  peo])le  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  school  gave  $25  each,  and  the  receipts  for  last  year 
as  shown  by  the  treasurer's  report  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing held  in  January.  1902,  are  so  suggestive  that  they 
are  given  herewith  : Balance  on  hand  January  i , 1901, 
$280.84;  donations,  $247.50;  memberships,  $32;  an- 
nual improvement  ball,  $301.10;  cash  from  Helena 
school  board,  $300;  receipts  from  baseball  game, 
$41.75;  receipts  from  David  Harum  entertainment. 
$37.25  ; receipts  from  Elks'  carnival.  $36. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  $897.65  of  this  amount 
was  expended  on  the  Hawthorne  school  grounds  for 
surveying,  filling  and  grading,  jfiumbing  and  piping, 
seed,  lawn  hose,  stone  retaining  wall,  coping,  chain  for 
fence,  care  of  lawn  and  watering;  $161.83  on  the 
grounds  of  the  High  School,  and  $12.65  fo*"  printing, 
stationery,  etc.,  leaving  a balance  of  $204.51  as  an  in- 
centive to  further  effort. 


SWEDISH  WOODPILE  AT  PETERSON  MANOR,  CHICAGO— 
A NOTABLE  EXAMPLE  OP  GOOD  “OUTDOOR 
HOUSE  KEEPING.” 


The  accompanying  cut  of  a genuine  Swedish  wood- 
jfile  (in  America)  is  commended  to  all  improvement 
workers  fortunate  enough  to  dwell  in  regions  where 
wood  is  used  as  fuel.  It  is  a paradox  in  that  it  is  both 
picturesque  and  neat — qualities  that  are  supposed  to 
be  non-combinable  in  real  life ; and  it  is  a happy  com- 
bination of  the  useful  and  the — if  not  strictly  beautiful, 
at  least,  attractive. 

Sweden  must  be  all  that  William  E.  Curtis  and 


one’s  fancy  paint  it  if  even  the  firewood  assumes  so 
poetic  a guise  as  a perfectly  proportioned  haystack. 
This  unamerican  but  altogether  admirable  method  of 
storing  green  wood  is  not  only  good  to  the  eye,  but 
preserves  the  wood  perfectly.  It  sheds  water.  The 
interior  is  dry  at  all  times.  These  large  piles  are  not 
molested  until  the  wood  is  thoroughly  seasoned,  and 
when  once  opened  the  whole  pile  is  removed  indoors 
for  consumption.  There  are  usually  several  of  these 
great  cones  in  various  stages  of  seasoning  at  Peterson 
Manor,  the  home  of  the  well-known  Peterson  Nursery 
family,  near  Chicago,  where  this  picture  was  taken. 
To  descend  from  this  high  and  dry  (or  drying)  wood 
to  dry  facts,  the  pile  represented  is  33  feet  high,  18  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base  and  22  feet,  eight  feet  above 
the  base,  and  contains  about  100  cords  of  wood  sawed 
by  steam  into  stove  lengths.  The  sticks  are  svstem- 
atically  piled  two  layers  deep  on  the  outside  and  the 
interior  filled  in  with  loose  wood.  The  big  trees  that 
form  the  background  of  the  picture  are  lindens,  elms 
and  hickories — all  of  native  forest  growth  and  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  150  years  old. 

This  feature  of  good  out-of-door  housekeeping  at- 
tracted almost  as  much  attention  from  the  members 
of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  A.  P.  O.  A.  A.  who 
attended  a delightful  garden  party  given  in  their  honor 
at  Peterson  Manor  on  July  2nd,  as  did  the  array  of 
flowering  shrubs,  vines  and  perennials  and  the  fine 
trees  that  formed  the  setting  of  a charming-  picture 
and  most  enjoyable  occasion.  Not  only  was  outdoor 
art  visible  on  all  sides,  but  it  was  effectively  reinforced 
by  various  phases  of  indoor  art,  the  most  popuar  of 
which  was  the  wonderful  and  indescribable  ideal 
Swedish  luncheon  served  under  the  shelter  of  one 
of  the  large  packing  houses,  the  interior  of  which  had 
been  transformed  by  the  artistic  wife  of  the  junior 
member  of  the  firm  into  a leafy  bower  of  surpassing 
daintiness,  that  set  off  tO'  fullest  advantage  the  tables  of 
novel  and  attractive  dishes,  each  one  of  which  was  in  it- 
self a picture,  and  of  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
they  must  not  only  be  seen  but  also  tasted  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Huntoon,  Mrs.  H.  \V.  Cooper,  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Bennett,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hillhouse  are  the 
president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
recently  organized  Improvement  League  of  Moline, 
111.  This  society  has  offered  “eight  prizes  relating  to 
front  yards  and  eight  prizes  relating  to  back  yards” 
so  arranged  that  the  “best  kept  front  yard  and  the 
best  kept  back  yard  in  the  city  will  receive  a prize  of 
$15  each,”  the  only  restriction  being  that  all  work  on 
the  grounds  shall  be  done  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
homes  and  not  by  paid  employees. 

This  organization  is  directing  special  effort  toward 
interesting  children  in  its  active  work  of  civic  better- 
ment, to  the  end  of  educating  them  in  these  important 
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expended  by  Napoleon  in  making  Paris  the 
most  beantifnl  city  in  the  world  have  been  returned 
many  times  over  by  the  tourists  who  flock  there  to 
feast  on  the  varied  attractions  and  advantages  growing 
out  of  the  comprehensive  a,nd  enormously  expensive 
undertakings  of  the  last  Emperor.  These  instances, 
affording  as  they  do,  examples  of  the  commercial  bene- 
fits accruing  to  a great  city  and  a small  one  from  art 
as  applied  to  civic  improvement,  remind  one  that  the 
splendid  plans  that  have  been  formulated  and  are  al- 
ready taking  concrete  shape,  for  making  Washington 
the  world’s  most  charming  and  distinctively  beautiful 
capital,  will  undoubtedly  result  in  like  commercial  ad- 
vantage to  that  fortunately-placed  city.  But,  to  return 
to  Kingston  ; H.  F.  S.,  a writer  in  the  Kingston  Daily 
Whig,  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  front  doors 
of  the  city — the  wharves  and  railway  stations — are  in  a 


shape  to  repel  rather  than  attract  strangers,  and  sug- 
gests a general  cleaning  up,  the  formation  of  generous 
expanses  of  greensward,  planting  vines  to  cover  un- 
sightly old  walls,  shrubbery  to  screen  unattractive  fea- 
tures, and  trees  at  suitable  points  for  shade  and  for 
beauty.  We  find  ourselves  almost  dangerously  puffed 
up  with  pride  and  delight  on  seeing  our  own 
original  motto,  “Leave  the  world  a pleasanter  place 
than  you  found  it,”  quoted  by  this  writer  in  his  (or 
her)  effort  to  set  the  subject  before  the  people  in  the 
best  light,  and  we  are  led  to  still  further  felicitate  our- 
selves because  the  campaign  of  outdoor  art  carried  on 
for  years  by  Park  and  Cemetery  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening is  alluded  to  in  complimentary  terms.  For  these 
blessings  we  here  and  now  return  hearty  and  apprecia- 
tive thanks.  May  the  Kingston  association  live  long 
and  prosper  amazingly.  Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Official  Correspondence  of  the  Associations 


A.  P.  & O.  A.  A.  CONVENTION. 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery. — Permit  me  to  suggest,  through 
your  columns,  to  persons  who  will  be  attending  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association, 
to  be  held  in  Boston  in  August,  that  they  should  look  over 
the  park  systems  in  such  cities  as  they  have  not  visited  before, 
not  forgetting  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  cities  in  New  Jersey,  New  York 
City — taking,  of  course,  the  Riverside  and  Morningside  drives 
in  connection  with  Central  Park,  and  Prospect  Park,  Brook- 
lyn. In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  influence  of  good  land- 
scape work  in  the  different  parks  will  be  observed  on  the 
grounds  of  private  citizens  and  about  many  factory  and  public 
buildings.  Visit  Hartford  by  all  means.  Respectfully, 

E.  J.  Parker,  President. 

NOTICE  TO  CEMETERY  OFFICIALS. 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Cemetery  Superintendents  will  be  called  to  order  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  on  the  morning  of  August  19,  1902,  and  in  all 
probability  will  last  four  days  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram which  the  executive  committee  has  arranged. 

There  will  be  sufficient  papers  of  interest  for  the  literary 
part  of  the  meeting ; informal  and  thorough  discussions  of 
subjects  pertaining  to  cemetery  work  will  bring  out  compre- 
hensive ideas  and  statements  that  will  be  of  much  practical 
value. 

Cemeteries,  parks,  and  other  points  of  interest  will  be  visit- 
ed under  competent  guidance,  which  will  enable  all  in  attend- 
ance to  witness  the  practical  workings  at  each  place  and 
afford  opportunity  for  e.xchanging  ideas  and  methods.  We 
learn  much  by  comparison. 

We  ask  you  to  join  us  in  advancing  the  interests  of  this 
association  and  to  strengthen  the  same  by  your  co-operation  in 
sending  your  superintendent  or  other  representative  to  this 
meeting. 

We  suggest  that  this  is  a good  time  for  an  annual  vacation, 
for  such  is  our  profession  that  it  requires  the  closest  and  most 
faithful  attention  at  all  times. 

We  ask  you  not  only  to  grant  this  vacation,  but  also  in 
addition  to  bear  the  expenses  of  your  representative,  because 
we  know  from  past  experience  and  expressions  offered  that 
your  cemetery,  in  common  with  others,  will  be  benefited  in 
many  ways,  and  your  representative  will  return  stimulated 
to  greater  activity  and  usefulness  in  his  chosen  work. 


We  wish  to  emphasize  and  make  it  clear  that  this  associa- 
tion is  not  organized  for  profit  or  for  pleasure,  nor  as  an 
intelligence  bureau  for  applicants  for  positions.  Sociability 
and  harmony  are  not  and  should  not  be  lacking,  but  para- 
mount to  all  else  is  the  advancement  of  interests  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  character  of  cemeteries. 

Managers  of  cemeteries  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  expense 
of  sending  their  superintendent  or  other  official.  Many  cor- 
porations have  already  done  so  with  results  admitted  to  be 
satisfactory,  and  those  who  have  not  are  respectfully  re- 
quested and  urged  to  try  the  experiment. 

Frank  Enrich,  President. 

* * * 

As  is  well  known,  the  sixteenth  convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents  takes  place  in 
Boston,  commencing  Aug.  19th,  and  continuing  four  days. 

Arrangements  are  nearly  completed  to  make  this  convention 
a grand  success.  The  committee  hopes  to  see  a full  attend- 
ance at  our  city  by  the  sea.  Those  who  have  attended  our 
conventions  well  know  the  benefits  obtained.  They  have 
caused  a stimulus  all  over  our  country  in  cemetery  manage- 
ment. Every  cemetery  has  been  cared  for  better  by  the  influ- 
ence of  our  association.  If  this  meets  the  eye  of  any  superin- 
tendent who  has  never  attended,  let  him  by  all  means  take 
steps  to  attend.  Many  superintendents  cannot  afford  to  pay 
their  expenses  to  and  from  the  different  cities,  and  their  com- 
missioners or  trustees  should  not  expect  them  to.  From  a 
business  standpoint  they  should  be  sent  and  their  expenses 
paid.  All  large  business  houses  send  men  abroad  for  ideas. 
Every  superintendent  that  attends  returns  to  his  home  with 
broader  and  better  ideas  as  to  his  duties,  and  he  sees  oppor- 
tunities that  he  did  not  see  before  to  improve  himself. 

Let  the  management  of  every  cemetery  look  at  this  in  the 
right  light  and  not  call  it  a junket.  Send  your  superintendent 
and  reap  the  reward.  No  man  can  shut  himself  in  himself  and 
not  become  narrow  minded.  Our  work  is  broad  and  needs 
study  and  thought.  The  final  resting  places  of  the  mortal 
remains  of  our  loved  ones  cannot  receive  too  much  attention. 

We  love  the  grounds  wherein  they  lie. 

Let  us  strive  from  day  to  day  to  better  ourselves,  and  when 
others  take  our  places  let  there  be  no  reflections  on  us.  The 
praise  of  our  lot  owners  is  always  given  when  we  deserve  it. 
We  hope  to  shake  hands  with  every  member  in  Boston,  and 
with  as  many  more  new  members. 


William  Stone. 
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Notes  and  Miscellany. 


Killing  Ants. 

A recipe  for  killing  ants — the  large 
red  and  black  varieties  that  burrow  in 
the  ground — is  given  by  W.  W.  Skinner 
of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station.  He 
recommends  the  application  of  carbon 
bisulphide  immediately  after  a rain, 
when  the  ants  bring  out  their  food  to 
dry  it  in  the  sun.  A half  teacupful  or 
more,  if  the  nest  is  a large  one,  should 
be  poured  into  the  nest  at  this  time. 
The  chemical  has  a peculiarly  disagree- 
able odor,  is  highly  inflammable,  and 
should  not  be  used  near  matches  or  fire. 
The  remedy  is  said  to  be  not  applicable 
on  a large  scale,  owing  to  the  cost  of  the 
chemical,  which  can  be  procured  at  drug- 
gists, but  is  a sure  means  of  eradicating 
nests  of  the  insects  from  such  places  as 
public  walks  or  front  doors. 

^ ^ * 

Insect-Proof  Roses. 

Rose-bugs  and  leaf-slugs  are  so  nu- 
merous some  years,  one  is  easily  dis- 
couraged in  out-door  rose  growing.  The 
Japanese  Rosa  rugosa  and  the  Wichu- 
raiana  roses  are  very  much  of  an  en- 
couragement, for  thus  far  they  seem  to 
have  evaded  the  pests.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the  late-blooming  char- 
acter, the  major  part  of  the  rose-bugs 
having  completed  their  destructive  work 
and  disappeared,  and  also  in  the  rough 
leaves  of  the  rugosa,  and  the  tough  ones 
of  the  Wichuraiana.  The  Rosa  rugosa, 
both  red  and  white,  are  being  largely 
used,  and  their  value  appreciated.  The 
others  have  not  yet  come  in  for  their 
full  share  of  popularity  as  arbor  vines 
and  for  trailing  over  low  walls.  An 
attractive  way  to  have  a few  plants  is  to 
stake  them  and  allow  the  branches  above 
to  fall  gracefully  over. — Meehan’s 
Monthly. 

>K  ^ ^ 

Killiog  Ground  Moles. 

Ground  moles,  aside  from  the  damage 
they  do  to  growing  plants  by  lifting  them 
or  disturbing  their  roots,  are  rather  a 
friend  than  an  enemy.  They  are  rather 
insectivorous,  and  it  is  in  searching  out 
grubs  and  cut  worms  that  they  make 
tunnels.  These  tunnels  are  merely 
traps,  into  which  the  worms  fall  and 
are  picked  up  by  the  mole  in  his  rounds. 
Persistent  tramping  in  of  his  runs  will 
drive  him  to  parts  of  the  garden  or  lawn 
where  he  will  do  no  harm.  However, 
if  he  must  be  killed,  it  can  be  easily  done. 
Open  his  tunnel,  saturate  some  waste 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  put  it  in  the 
hole,  and  cover  with  dirt.  The  fumes 
will  penetrate  the  whole  system  of  tun- 


nels and  kill  all  animal  life  there.  Don’t 
poison  grain,  he  won’t  eat  it.- — Farm  and 
Fireside. 

* * * 

Should  Lawn  Grass  Be  Closely  Cut  ? 

The  kinds  of  grass  that  are  inclined  to 
grow  in  tufts  must  be  kept  rather  close- 
ly and  regularly  cut,  if  the  creation  of 
bare  places  is  to  be  avoided.  Fine  grass 
in  lawns  exposed  to  hot  suns  and  in 
light,  well-drained  soil,  if  cut  exceeding- 
ly short,  is  likely  to  suffer.  In  the  av- 
erage case,  the  knives  of  the  mower 
should  be  set  high,  and  the  lawn  kept 
frequently  cut. — Meehan’s  Monthly. 

Replanting  the  Adirondacks. 

The  State  Forest,  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  has  begun  the  planting  of 
420,000  young  trees,  consisting  of  spruce 
and  pine,  on  the  land  burned  over  in 
1899  near  Clear  Water  Junction,  in  the 
Adirondacks.  The  trees  were  pur- 
chased of  the  College  of  Forestry,  lo- 
cated at  Axton,  which  is  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Cornell  University.  This  is 
the  first  attempt  of  the  state  at  scientific 
forestry,  and  it  will  be  watched  with 
great  interest.  The  work  is  in  charge 
of  Colonel  William  F.  Fox,  superin- 
tendent of  State  Forests,  and  A.  Knech- 
tel,  of  Albany.  The  land  where  the  ex- 
periment is  to  be  tried  is  not  fit  for  cul- 
tivation.— Florists’  Exchange. 

* * * 

Spraying  Trees  in  Buffalo. 

City  officials  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are 
taking  energetic  measures  to  protect  the 
street  trees  in  that  city,  with  especial  at- 
tention to  the  extermination  of  the  tus- 
sock moth.  The  work  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  Col.  Ward,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  and  Deputy  Street  Com- 
missioner Kennedy,  who  have  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,200  available  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  have  sprayed  all  the  trees 
in  front  of  school  houses  and  other  city 
buildings,  and  are  now  treating  from  50 
to  75  trees  a day  on  other  property. 
Three  men  and  two  wagons  are  kept  at 
the  work  at  an  expense  of  $40  a week, 
and  good  results  are  expected.  People 
who  want  their  trees  sprayed  have  only 
to  notify  the  department  to  have  the 
work  done  free  of  charge,  and  from  five 
to  a dozen  requests  are  received  daily. 
The  intention  is  to  get  a larger  appro- 
priation next  year,  pursue  the  work  more 
systematically  throughout  the  city,  and 
to  secure  the  passage  of  ordinances  plac- 
ing the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  city 
trees  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works. 


Fighting  Elm  Leaf  Beetle. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Kent 
Improvement  Association  of  East 
Greenwich,  R.  L,  was  turned  especially 
toward  the  extermination  of  the  elm- 
leaf  beetle.  Prof.  James  M.  Southwick, 
curator  of  the  Natural  History  Museum 
at  Roger  Williams  Park,  Providence, 
addressed  the  society,  telling  of  the  hab- 
its of  the  pest,  and  advocating  the  use 
of  the  kerosene  emulsion  and  arsenate 
of  lead  preparations  for  its  destruction. 
A.  H.  Kirkland,  of  Boston,  gave  a stere- 
opticon  lecture  on  the  same  subject,  deal- 
ing also  with  the  gypsy  moth  and  other 
tree  pests.  He  said  that  a spraying  out- 
fit suitable  for  park  or  village  work 
would  cost,  exclusive  of  wagon,  about 
$65,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  work 
would  be  from  75  cents  to  one  dollar  a 
tree. 

* ^ * 

To  Plant  Station  Grounds. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway  is  taking  steps  to  improve  the 
grounds  of  stations  along  its  line.  Of- 
ficials of  the  road  recently  made  a trip 
along  the  route  to  inspect  the  station 
plots,  with  a view  to  having  them  beau- 
tified with  appropriate  planting.  Mrs. 
E.  A.  McCrea,  the  landscape  gardener, 
has  been  engaged  to  plan  the  work  for 
stations  in  the  vicinity  of  Milwaukee. 

* ^ * 

To  Preserve  the  Adirondacks. 

The  Association  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Adirondacks  has  been  incorporat- 
ed in  New  York.  It  is  composed  of  the 
owners  of  large  private  estates,  parks, 
and  preserves  in  the  Adirondack  region, 
and  states  as  its  object  “the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Adirondack  forests,  waters, 
game  and  fish,  and  the  maintenance  of 
healthful  conditions  in  the  Adirondack 
region.”  The  following  well-known 
men  are  among  the  directors  of  the  as- 
sociation ; J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Wil- 
liam C.  Whitney,  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt, 
William  G.  Rockefeller,  Whitelaw  Reid, 
Lieutenant  Governor  Woodruff,  and 
Henry  Phipps,  of  Pittsburg. 

if:  ^ 

Sa^d  Gardens  in  Boston. 

The  Committee  on  Playgrounds  of  the 
Massachusetts  Emergency  and  Hygiene 
Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  raising 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  a number 
of  sand-gardens  for  the  children  during 
the  present  season.  It  is  hoped  to  open 
ten  school  yards,  and  provide  them  with 
simple  toys,  books  and  other  materials, 
under  the  guidance  of  competent  lead- 
ers. 
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The  coming  convention  of  the  American  Park  and 
Outdoor  Art  Association,  to  be  held  in  Boston  August 
5,  6 and  7,  will  be  the  most  notable  in  the  history  of 
the  organization.  This  meeting  is  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  all  the  leading  societies  in  Boston  whose 
work  is  along  similar  lines  to  that  of  the  Outdoor  Art 
Association,  and  they  will  join  with  the  Association  in 
inviting  representatives  of  all  the  the  various  national 
associations  with  like  aims  to  attend  and  discuss  the 
advisability  of  a joint  meeting  at  some  future  date, 
and  the  appointment  of  a general  secretary  who  shall 
be  the  connecting  link  between  these  associations  and  a 
clearing  house  for  various  ideas  presented. 

There  will  be  special  sessions  for  park  commission- 
ers, of  whom  several  hundred  are  expected,  and  of 
those  interested  in  the  school  garden  movement.  The 
latter  sessions  are  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  promise  to  draw  a very  large  attendance 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  railroads  have 
granted  the  rate  of  a fare  and  a third  for  the  round 
trip,  and  reduced  rates  at  the  hotels  will  be  obtainable. 
A feature  of  the  convention  will  be  a congress  of  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  national  societies  working  in  one 
way  or  another  for  city  improvement.  In  this  and 
many  other  particulars  the  gathering  promises  to  be 
the  most  remarkable  ever  held  in  the  United  States  on 
this  subject,  and  it  is  sure  of  having  a record  attend- 
ance. 

The  headquarters  of  the  convention  will  be  at  the 
Brunswick  Hotel,  corner  Boylston  and  Clarendon 
streets,  overlooking  Copley  Square,  and  the  business 
sessions  will  be  held  in  the  new  Horticultural  Hall,  cor- 
ner of  Massachusetts  and  Huntington  avenues. 

In  addition  to  a regular  program  of  surpassing  in- 
terest, the  entertainment  committee  has  prepared  a long 
list  of  attractive  and  inexpensive  excursions  that  may 
be  taken  in  and  about  Boston,  with  members  of  the  com- 
mittee as  guides.  These  trips  are  to  be  taken  between 
sessions  of  the  convention  and  include  visits  to  the  fol- 
lowing places  of  interest;  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
by  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  the  Public 
Library;  drive  through  the  Boston  parks  for  visiting 
representatives  of  Park  Commissioners  by  courtesy  of 
the  Boston  Park  Commissioners ; a trip  to  Cambridge 
by  electric  cars  passing  the  Charles  river  improve- 
ments, and  closing  with  a visit  to  Harvard  University 
on  invitation  of  President  Eliot ; visit  to  Revere  Beach, 
the  great  public  bathing  beach  under  control  of  the 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission.  Friday,  August  8, 
has  been  designated  as  Excursion  Day,  and  special 
features  have  been  planned,  including  the  Paul  Re- 
vere trip  to  Concord  and  Lexington,  the  Fells  Res- 
ervation trip  and  excursions  by  steamer  or  electric  cars 
along  the  Charles  river. 


A feature  of  great  interest  will  be  the  exhibitions 
pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  convention.  At  Horti- 
cultural Hall  will  be  shown  maps  and  photographs  of 
parks  and  landscape  designs,  photographs  and  draw- 
ings of  school  gardens,  collected  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture ; designs  for  artistic  billboards,  and  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  current  literature  of  outdoor  art  and 
civic  improvement.  At  the  Boston  Public  Library 
there  will  be  in  honor  of  the  convention  an  exhibition 
of  photographs  of  famous  parks  and  gardens  of  the 
world,  and  especial  attention  is  also  called  to  the  “Cod- 
man  collection”  of  books  on  landscape  architecture.  In 
the  public  gardens  a special  exhibition  of  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  plants,  of  coniferae  and  hollies  has  been 
arranged.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club,  Tremont  building,  will  be  shown  photographs 
of  mountain  scenery,  including  national  reservations, 
and  views  in  the  parks  about  Boston.  The  library  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  embracing  what  is  probably  the  best  collec- 
tion of  works  on  forestry,  horticulture,  landscape  de- 
sign and  kindred  subjects  in  the  United  States,  will 
also  be  open  to  visitors. 

The  official  program  is  as  follows  ; 

FIRST  DAY,  TUESDAY,  AUG.  5. 

Morning,  10:30  o’clock:  Joint  business  meeting, 
the  Association  and  Auxiliary.  Address  by  the  presi- 
dent and  report  from  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
each,  the  Association  and  the  Auxiliary.  Reports  from 
committees. 

Afternoon,  3 o’clock : Address  on  “Popular  LTil- 
ization  of  Public  Reservations,”  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
president  of  Harvard  University.  Address  on  “The 
Influence  of  Beautiful  Surroundings  on  Children,” 
Rev.  J.  N.  Hallock,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  editor  of 
“The  Christian  Work.”  Informal  reception  at  hall. 

Evening,  8 o’clock : Address  on  “State  Forest  Res- 
ervations,” Miss  Mira  Loyd  Dock,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
member  of  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Commission.  Ad- 
dress on  “School  Garden  Movement,”  Dick  J.  Crosby, 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  Address 
on  “Water  an  Effective  Factor  in  Municipal  Art,”  Al- 
bert Kelsey,  chairman  committee  of  experts.  Art  Fed- 
eration of  Philadelphia. 

SECOND  DAY,  WEDNESDAY,  AUG.  6. 

Morning,  10:30  o’clock:  “Experience  Meeting,” 
consisting  of  brief  addresses  outlining  the  work  of  the 
various  national  associations  engaged  in  civic  improve- 
ment effort.  Among  those  represented  are  : The  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Municipal  Improvements,  by  Edwin  A. 
Fisher,  president;  American  League  for  Civic  Im- 
provement, by  a member  of  the  executive  committee ; 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  by  Frank  Miles  Day, 
vice-president ; Architectural  League  of  America,  by 
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H.  K.  Bush-Brown,  chairman  of  the  municipal  im- 
provement committee ; League  for  Social  Service,  by 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  president;  National  Alunicipal 
League,  by  Clinton  Rog'ers  Woodruff,  secretarv. 
Other  societies  also  will  be  represented,  the  meeting 
becoming  a unique  national  congress  on  civic  im- 
provement. 

Afternoon,  2 130  o’clock : Parallel  sessions  of  the 
Women’s  Auxiliary  and  of  the  Park  Commissioners. 
The  Auxiliary  will  have  brief  reports  from  each  local 
chapter,  followed  by  discussion,  and  an  address.  The 
Park  Commissioners  will  listen  to  reports  on  the  Bos- 
ton Parks,  the  Metropolitan  System,  and  on  the  Cam- 
bridge Parks,  given  by  the  presidents  of  the  boards  of 
those  parks. 

Evening,  8 o’clock ; Address  on  “Civic  Improve- 
ment Work.”  Hon.  John  DeWitt  Warner,  president 
Art  Commission  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  of  the 
New  York  Municipal  Art  Society.  Address  on  “The 
Forward  Movement  in  Harrisburg.”  J.  Horace  Mc- 
Farland, secretary  executive  committee,  Harrisburg 
League  for  Civic  Improvement.  Brief  reports  from 
Boston  societies. 

THIRD  DAY,  THURSDAY,  AUG.  7. 

Morning,  10:30  o’clock;  Parallel  sessions  of  the 
Association  and  the  Auxiliary  for  election  of  officers, 
etc. 

Afternoon,  2 130  o’clock — Parallel  sessions  : The 
School  Garden  Session,  under  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  will  include  the  following  ten- 
minute  addresses : “The  School  Garden  as  a Phase  of 
Industrial  Work,”  by  W.  A.  Baldwin,  principal  State 
Normal  School  at  Hyannis,  Mass. ; “Boston  Sand  Gar- 
dens,” by  Ellen  M.  Tower,  Lexington,  Mass. ; “School 
Gardens  at  the  Hartford  School  of  Horticulture,”  by 
H.  D.  Hemenway,  Hartford ; “The  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister Boys’  Gardens,”  by  George  A.  Townsend,  Jr., 
Dayton,  Ohio ; “Some  Neglected  Millions,”  by  George 
Henry  Knight,  New  York  City;  “How  We  Reach 
Eighteen  Thousand  School  Children  in  New  York,”  by 
J.  W.  Spencer,  supervisor  Bureau  of  Nature  Study, 
Cornell  Lhiiversity;  “Nature  Study  for  Children,”  by 
Geo.  T.  Powell,  director  School  of  Horticulture,  Briar 
Cliff  Manor,  N.  Y. ; informal  discussion  in  which  manv 
whose  names  do  not  appear  above  will  take  part. 


Park  Commissioners’  Session:  “Parks  and  Land- 
scape Gardening,”  by  Bryan  Lathrop,  Chicago ; “Poli- 
tics and  Parks,”  by  James  Jensen,  Chicago  ; “Park  Ad- 
ministration,” by  Calvin  C.  Laney,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
Park  Construction,  Drainage,  Rockwork,  Planting, 
Roads,  Water,  Park  Engineering,  practical  discussion, 
under  these  heads,  by  workers ; “Park  Accounts,”  by 
J.  A.  Ridgeway,  Minneapolis,  chairman  committee  on 
park  accounts;  “Park  Building  in  the  West,”  by  S.  A. 
Foster,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Evening,  8 o’clock : Address  on  “Public  Beauty 
and  Good  City  Government,”  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, Philadelphia.  Address  on  “Relation  of  Parks  to 
City  Plan,”  Sylvester  Baxter,  Boston.  Address  on 
“What  Is  Municipal  Art?”  Charles  Mulford  Robinson, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  author  of  “The  Improvement  of 
Towns  and  Cities.” 


CONVENTION  OF  CEMETERY  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents  will  be  held  at 
the  Copley  Square  Hotel,  Huntington  avenue,  Boston, 
Mass.,  August  19  to  22,  and  a program  of  unusual 
interest  has  been  arranged.  It  will  contain  a number 
of  papers  and  practical  topics  for  discussion. 

FIRST  DAY,  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  19. 

The  convention  will  open  at  10  a.  m.  After  the 
usual  morning  business  session,  the  Public  Garden, 
Granary,  Kings  Chapel  and  Copps  Hill  Burial  Grounds 
will  be  visited,  returning  to  the  hotel,  where  the  even- 
ing session  will  be  held. 

SECOND  DAY,  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  20. 

Visit  to  Harvard  Botanic  Garden,  thence  to  Har- 
vard College,  Adt.  Auburn  and  Newton  Cemeteries,  re- 
turning to  hotel  via  Commonwealth  avenue.  Evening 
session  of  essays,  discussions,  etc. 

THIRD  DAY,  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  21. 

Alorning  session  : Election  of  officers,  etc.  After- 
nooin  Visit  to  Franklin  Park,  Arnold  Arboretum  and 
Alt.  Hope  Cemetery. 

FOURTH  DAY,  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  22. 

Visit  to  Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  Lynn,  Mass. ; Har- 
mony Grove  Cemetery,  Salem,  and  “Salem  Willows.” 
Return  to  hotel  and  adjourn. 


Lrocating^  or  £nlarg'in§^  Cemeteries 


.A.  New  Jersey  statute  provides  “that  it  shall  not  be  law- 
ful to  locate  any  new  cemetery  or  burying  ground,  or  to  en- 
large any  cemetery  or  burying  ground,  in  this  state,  without 
the  consent  and  approval  of  the  municipal  authorities  and 
board  of  health  of  the  city,  township,  town,  or  borough  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  locate  or  enlarge  the  cemetery  upon 
application  in  writing  for  that  purpose  made;”  and  “that  all 
persons  making  such  application  shall  accompany  it  with  a 
descriptive  map  of  the  premises  they  propose  to  occupy.”  In 
construing  this  statute,  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey  holds, 
case  of  State  against  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  Borough 
of  Fairview,  49  Atlantic  Reporter  1029,  that  the  map  required 


by  this  provision  need  not  describe  the  property  shown  thereon 
by  metes  and  bounds,  but  that  it  sufficiently  complies  with  the 
statute  if,  from  an  examination  of  it,  the  municipal  author- 
ities can  readily  determine  the  location,  size,  and  shape  of 
such  property.  It  further  holds  that  by  granting  consent  to  the 
location  of  a proposed  cemetery  the  municipal  authorities  neces- 
sarily approve  that  location,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 
And  it  holds  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  municipal  consent  and 
approval  to  the  appropriation  of  lands  to  cemetery  uses,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  applicants  therefor  should  be  the  owners 
or  occupiers  of  such  lands. 
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Garden  Plants— Their  Geography-  EXXIX. 

Salicales. 


The  Salix,  Empetrum,  and  Ceratophyllum  group. 

There  are  four  tribes,  seven  genera,  and  201  species, 
with  a large  number  of  varieties  in  this  last  grou]:)  of 


SALIX  BABYLONICA,  ST.  MARKS  CHURCB,  NEW  YORK, 


apetalfe.  Botanists  regard  the  tribes  as  anomalous. 
The  Salicineae  and  Lacistemeae  are  amentaceous,  the 
former  distinguished  by  fluffy  or  cottony  seeds.  As 
for  the  Empetrete  and  Ceratophylleae  they  are  of  lit- 
tle or  no  importance  to  the  gardener,  but  botanists  have 
chased  them  through  all  the  mazes  of  their  multitu- 
dinous systems.  I think  none  of  the  sciences  can 
touch  botany  for  versatility ! Gardeners,  as  I have 
said  before,  would  be  glad  if  they  would  keep  their 
“systematic”  meanderings  bounded  by  some  unvarying 
but  elastic  framework,  within  which  the  genera  and 
tribes  could  be  moved  with  facility  in  the  siccus,  the 
museums,  the  books,  or  the  newer  gardens.  The  se- 
ries of  higher  groups  (called  alliances)  are  such  a 
framework,  capable  of  artistic  treatment  on  the  ground 
anywhere.  Salix  “willow”  has  160  species  distributed 
widely  over  the  world,  especially  in  the  colder  parts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  south  to  the  Senegal  in 
Africa.  None  so  far  as  known  are  found  in  Malaysia 
or  Australia,  nor  do  I know  that  their  imprint  has  ever 
been  found  on  the  geologic  strata  of  those  regions,  or 
for  that  matter  the  imprint  of  anything  clearly  connect- 
ing such  tribes  as  Empetrege — Ceratophyllese — Gneteae 
— Cycadege,  etc.,  but  even  if  the  best  of  fossils  were 
found  they  couldn’t  combine  Ihnng  plants  in  what  is 
desired  by  some  to  appear  as  a genealogical  system. 
They  would  merely  prove  that  nature  has  worked  in- 
dustriously to  break  up  and  destroy  whole  generations 
of  plants. 

The  willows  and  poplars  are  well  marked,  but  if 
used  in  too  great  numbers  they  become  decidedly 
monotonous,  therefore  anything  like  a Salicetum  is  to 
be  avoided  for  all  but  strictly  scientific  arrangements 
where  the  dotting  nuisance  is  tolerated.  Scores  of 


sjiecies  and  varieties  are  scarcely  worth  their  designa- 
tions. Several  remain  evergreen  in  moist  and  sub- 
tropical climates,  and  maybe  “millions  of  years”  ago 
most  of  them  were  evergreen,  but  what  does  the  mind 
of  man  realize  of  the  processes  of  nature  during  such 
immense  periods  of  time  ? His  life  is  as  a grain  of 
sand  to  the  seashores  in  comparison.  Enough  for  him 
if  he  can  gather  the  fruits  from  his  garden ! 

These  trees  and  shrubs  are  commonly  rapid  grow- 
ers, and  prefer  as  a rule  the  vicinity  of  water,  or  moist 
ground.  They  may  be  selected  to  combine  very  pret- 
tily. I have  known  an  accidental  planting  of  weeping 
willows  and  Lombardy  pojilars  which  from  a favorable 
position  and  by  moonlight  looked  like  the  spires  and 
buttresses  of  a gothic  minster,  for  although  one  is 
pendulous  and  the  other  erect,  both  are  vertical  in 
the  trend  of  their  branches..  They  may  be  grouped 
admirably,  although  many  would  never  use  them  to- 
gether. Eor  feathering  the  foreground,  several  of  the 
bright  barked  willows  are  fine,  but  they  should  be  cut 
down  like  osiers  annually,  when  their  vellow  or  pur- 


ple bark  will  be  much  brighter  during  winter.  It  is 
best  to  select  willows  in  the  nurseries,  for  their  syn- 
onomy  is  more  and  more  of  a caution.  The  midget 
arctic  willow  gets  nearer  to  the  north  pole  than  any- 
thing with  a woody  stem.  James  MacPherson. 
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Seasonable  Suggestions 


For  a mass  of  yellow  flounces  of  low  growth  the 
Achillea  tomentosa  is  unrivalled.  Not  over  six  inches 
high  and  close  growing,  it  is  an  almost  unbroken  sheet 
of  yellow  when  in  flower,  in  June. 

What  a show  the  good  old  foxgloves  make  when 
in  bloom!  Sow  a lot  of  seeds  in  early  spring,  trans- 
plant and  tend  them  well  all  summer,  cover  lightly 
with  straw  or  leaves  in  winter,  and  the  next  June 
enjoy  a most  lovely  sight  when  they  are  in  flower. 

The  dwarf  horse  chestnut,  Aeschulus  parviflora, 
which  is  flowering  now,  is  almost  alone  in  its  flower- 
ing at  this  season.  The  shrub  is  of  a spreading,  flattish 
growth,  and  from  every  shoot  arise  its  long  panicles 
of  white  flowers. 

The  golden  flowers  of  the  Koelreuteria  paniculata 
come  in  huge  panicles,  and  as  the  tree  is  of  a rather 
spreading  nature,  the  display  is  easily  observed.  Many 
trees  bear  their  flowers  so  far  up  from  the  ground  that 
their  beauty  is  lost  to  most  persons. 

\Try  many  sbrubs  root  readily  from  green  wood 
cuttings,  rooted  in  a shaded  greenhouse.  Tt  is  not  too 
late  to  put  in  many  sorts.  If  in  cutting  boxes,  they 
might  be  left  undisturbed  till  spring,  after  they  are 
rooted. 

What  a brilliant  effect  crotons  make  when  set  in  the 
full  sun ! In  many  parks  and  private  grounds  the 
croton  bed  is  the  most  marked  feature  on  the  grounds ; 
and  it  fairly  revels  in  the  great  heat  of  summer. 

For  three  all-round  good  herbaceous  plants  for 
summer  blooming  try  Anthemis  tinctoria,  yellow  ; Core- 
opsis lanceolata,  yellow^  and  Gaillardia  compacta 
orange  and  crimson.  They  are  almost  perpetual 
bloomers,  and  are  fine  for  cutting  for  their  flowers. 

There  are  lots  of  summer  flowering  plants  that  will 
not  thrive  in  partial  shade,  but  the  fuchsia  will.  Try 
it!  It  is  just  the  situation  for  it,  delighting  there,  as 
Begonia  V’ernon  does  in  the  full  sun. 

If  you  have  any  common  peach  trees  you  would 
like  to  change  to  flowering  kinds,  now  is  the  time  to 
bud  them.  The  double  rose,  crimson  and  white,  are  the 
three  leading  sorts ; and  how  lovely  they  are  in  early 
spring. 

It  hardly  needs  saying  that  the  old  flower  heads  of 
rhododendrons  should  be  picked  off,  that  the  plants 
may  not  be  sustaining  useless  seed  pods.  All  plants 
flower  better  if  the  flower  heads  are  picked  off  as  soon 
as  decay  sets  in,  otherwise  the  support  of  the  plant 
goes  to  forming  and  perfecting  seeds  instead  of 
flowers. 

The  wild  “flowering  raspberry,”  Rubus  odoratus, 
flowers  nearly  all  summer.  As  with  others  of  the 
rubus  family  it  spreads  from  the  root,  hence  should 
be  planted  where  there  is  no  objection  to  its  forming 
a clump  in  time.  The  rosy  pink  flowers  are  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter. 

Some  of  the  golden  and  variegated  cornuses  do  not 


stand  the  sun  well,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  Cornus 
Mas  variegata.  Still,  as  a matter  of  fact,  all  such 
plants  prefer  a little  shade. 

Plant  Itea  Virginica  for  its  white,  finger-like  spikes 
of  flowers  in  mid-June  and  its  crimson  colored  foliage 
in  autumn.  Save  perhaps  Vaccinium  corymbosum, 
there  is  no  shrub  having  such  rich  colored  autumn 
leaves. 

Catalpa  aurea,  when  kept  dwarf,  so  one  can  look 
down  on  its  foliage,  is  a worthy  golden  leaved  subject. 
So  is  the  Ptella  trifolia  aurea.  Large  groups  are  par- 
ticularly pleasing.  Golden  elder  is  rather  coarse  grow- 
ing, but  its  display  can  be  seen  at  a long  distance,  too 
far  away  to  observe  the  coarseness  of  foliage. 

A Florida  nurseryman  says  in  his  catalogue  Bam- 
busa  Metake  is  hardy  along  the  southern  border.  Just 
where  this  line  may  be  I do  not  know,  but  in  Philadel- 
phia it  is  one  of  our  choice  hardy  plants,  but  its  foliage 
gets  scorched  badly  in  winter. 

A really  grand  Japanese  tree  is  the  Pterostyrax  his- 
pidum.  It  bears  long,  drooping  panicles  of  white  flow- 
ers, beautiful  and  unlike  those  of  any  other  tree  or 
shrub.  It  has  large  leaves  and  a rounded  outline  of. 
growth. 

Many  evergreens,  particularly  piceas,  are  apt  to 
lose  their  leaders  when  young.  This  is  a good  time  to 
look  them  over,  and  where  the  loss  has  occurred  to  tie 
up  the  next  prominent  shoot  below,  in  such  a way  that 
it  will  in  time  take  the  lead. 

Visitors  to  England  come  back  lamenting  the  lack 
ot  the  beautiful  golden  yews  in  our  landcape  work. 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  lovely  evergreens  should 
be  lacking.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  in  the  Middle 
States,  at  least. 

Chrysanthemums  of  the  large  flowered  sort  can  be 
had  at  such  small  cost  that  it  pays  to  set  out  a lot  for 
fall  flowering,  even  if  not  hardy  everywhere.  Set  out 
now  from  pots,  they  make  a fine  display  for  fall. 

What  grand  things  hardy  ferns  are  for  the  east  and 
north  side  of  buildings.  The  Osmunda  and  the  larger 
Aspidiums  are  fine.  Many  of  the  latter  are  of  ever- 
green character,  such  as  the  marginale,  spinulosum, 
cristatum  and  acrostichoides.  Plant  them  now. 

Joseph  Meehan. 

CORONATION  MEMORIAL  TREES. 

A recent  issue  of  The  Garden,  London,  reports  as 
follows:  “To  commemorate  the  coronation  of  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Alexandria  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  who  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed nurseryman  to  the  King,  has  generously  of- 
fered to  present  to  every  charitable  institution  in  Ulster 
a choice  ornamental  tree  to  be  planted  in  their  grounds. 
The  offer  held  good  until  the  25th  of  June,  and  we  are 
glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Dickson  that  many  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity.” 
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Park  Notes 


Part  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  winter  exposition  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  was  lield  have  been  purchased  by  that  city, 
and  will  be  maintained  as  a permanent  public  park.  The 
tract  includes  the  Court  of  Palaces  and  the  sunken  gardens. 
The  exhibits  of  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  Missouri,  and  other 
states  have  been  presented  to  the  city  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
permanent  industrial  and  commercial  exposition. 

* * * 

An  extensive  system  of  improvements  is  to  be  begun  at 
once  in  the  parks  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
$50,000  bond  issue  authorized  by  the  last  legislature  for  that 
purpose.  Some  of  the  items  in  the  proposed  plan  of  improve- 
ments are  as  follows : Completion  of  Clifton  Drive  in  Eden 
Park,  $8,500 ; new  show  greenhouse,  200x40  feet,  $6,000 ; new 
cement  walks  and  shelter  house  in  Burnett  Woods,  $4,800. 
The  other  improvements  include  the  building  of  drives, 
grading  of  slopes,  constructing  a new  drinking  fountain,  etc. 

* * * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  park  board  of  Springfield, 
111.,  the  reports  of  officers  showed  a total  expenditure  for  the 
past  year  of  $34,875.90,  including  the  following  items : Im- 
provements in  Washington  Park,  $18,581.76;  acquiring  park 
sites,  $4,467 ; building  and  maintaining  parks  and  boulevards, 
$25,320.35;  salaries,  $1,775.  The  tax  levy  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $35,000.  The  secretary’s  report  shows  the  total 
number  of  trees  in  the  park  to  be  3,351,  over  half  of  which 
are  oaks. 

* * * 

A bill  passed  by  Congress  during  the  last  session  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a natural  park  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  include  a large  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
ceded  Chippewa  reservation  in  Minnesota.  The  lands  are  to 
be  made  a forest  reserve  under  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  trees  are  to  be  cut,  treated,  and  regrown 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  modern  forestry.  For  this 
purpose  231,400  acres  of  the  park  are  to  be  put  under  the 
care  and  management  of  the  United  States  Forester.  The  to- 
tal area  of  the  tract  is  830,162  acres,  including  93  lakes  and 
seven  rivers,  making  a total  of  218,470  acres  of  water  surface. 


It  has  an  altitude  of  1,300  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  re 
markable  for  fish,  game,  and  beauty  of  natural  scenery. 

*  *  * * 

Leading  citizens  of  Philadelphia  have  formed  a permanent 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  construction 
of  a boulevard  from  the  City  Hall  to  Fairmount  Park,  for 
which  the  council  is  to  be  asked  to  appropriate  $6,000,000. 
The  plans  call  for  the  vacating  of  property  in  Filbert  and 
Cuthbert  streets,  from  Broad  to  Fifteenth,  as  an  entrance, 
and  thence  for  an  avenue  160  feet  wide,  with  a wall  or  shaded 
walk  on  either  side  to  Logan  Square,  where  the  Soldiers’ 
Monument  is  to  be  erected.  Continuing  from  that  point  diag- 
onally, the  avenue  broadens  to  300  feet,  with  a fifty-foot 
strip  of  lawn  in  the  center,  and  runs  to  the  present  Green 
street  entrance  to  the  park,  where  a grand  plaza  is  proposed. 

* * * 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  to  complete 
the  work  of  park  construction,  which  includes  shelter  and 
sanitary  buildings  in  many  of  the  parks,  the  extension  of  the 
conduits  connecting  the  Fens  with  the  Charles  River,  and 
the  completion  of  grading,  learning  and  planting  in  various 
parts  of  the  park  system.  In  his  report,  Superintendent 
Pettigrew  has  the  following  to  say  concerning  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  parks : “Each  year  it  is  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  the  parks  and  playgrounds  on  the  amount 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  by  the  city  government.  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  or  six  years  the  work  of  construction  has 
proceeded  with  great  rapidity,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
planting  and  on  account  of  playground  extension.  Planta- 
tions laid  out  for  ornamental  effect  are  expensive  to  main- 
tain. As  compared  with  other  park  systems  the  Boston 
parks  contain  a large  percentage  of  such  planted  areas.  Play- 
grounds, too,  are  found  to  average  high  in  the  cost  per  acre 
for  maintenance,  as  compared  with  parks  of  large  size.”  He 
also  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  Boston  parks : “The 
gross  cost  of  the  entire  park  system,  playgrounds,  etc.,  up  to 
Jan.  31,  1902,  is  placed  at  $17,260,692.39,  of  which  $7,567,881.05 
is  charged  to  land  and  $9,692,811.34  to  construction.  The 
total  number  of  acres  is  2,389.21;  driveways,  35.2  miles; 
walks,  57.29  miles;  rides,  8.7  miles;  area  of  ponds  and 
rivers,  125.4.  The  total  public  park  loan  outstanding  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  $13,991,300;  sinking  fund,  $3,904,629.34; 
net  debt,  $10,086,170.66.  The  playground  outstanding  loans 
were  $787,060.98. 
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Cemetery  Notes. 


It  is  illegal  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  form  a corporation 
to  own  or  manage  a cemetery  for  pecuniary  profit.  In  the 
case  of  P.  E.  Brown  and  others  against  the  Maplewood  Cem- 
etery Association  of  Luverne,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
lower  court  and  decided  that  the  private  incorporators  who 
took  in  over  $6,000  from  the  sale  of  lots  as  owners  of  the 
cemetery,  must  account  for  it  to  the  lot  owners,  as  stock- 
holders, and  use  it  in  improvement  of  the  cemetery. 

^ ?js 

John  Alexander  Dowie,  of  Chicago,  has  purchased  a new 
tract  of  300  acres  of  land  near  his  Zion  City  colony  in  Michi- 
gan, 58  acres  of  which  are  to  be  set  aside,  as  a cemetery  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  his  followers.  This  action  is  a result  of 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  of  Benton,  Mich.,  with  his 
interference  with  the  patrons  of  their  cemetery  during  the 
recent  funeral  of  Dowie's  daughter.  The  ground  is  being  plot- 
ted for  improvement. 

* * 

Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  Tomah,  Wis.,  has  recently  added 
four  acres  of  territory,  making  the  total  area  20  acres.  The 
ground  has  been  plotted  and  ninety  rods  of  ornamental  fencing, 
with  entrance  gates  of  artistic  design,  have  been  built.  Su- 
perintendent H.  L.  Burdick  writes  of  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment the  grounds  have  undergone  in  the  past  two  years,  and 
credits  Park  and  Cemetery  with  some  share  in  aiding  the 
work. 

* * * 

I'he  promoters  of  the  St.  James  Lutheran  Cemetery  have 
again  granted  permission  to  establish  a burial  ground  at 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  in  their  second  application  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  made  necessary  by  the  litigation  which  has 
been  in  progress  for  the  past  year.  After  the  Bloomfield 
Towm  Council  had  granted  the  cemetery  people  permission  to 
go  ahead  the  local  Board  of  Health  refused  to  consent,  and 
the  cemetery  people  appealed  to  the  State  Board  and  obtained 
its  consent.  The  opposition  carried  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  set  aside  the  State  Board's  permit  mainly  upon 
the  grounds  that  the  opposition  had  not  been  given  a hearing. 
The  cemetery  people  then  made  a second  application  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  which  w'as  successful.  There  are  sixty 
acres  to  the  cemetery,  thirty  of  which  are  in  Bloomfield  and 
the  balance  in  Belleville  and  Franklin.  No  work  has  been 
carried  on  about  tbe  cemetery  since  November  23d,  but  it  is 
stated  that  the  work  of  completion  wdll  now  be  continued. 

^ ^ 

A tract  of  farm  land  48  acres  in  extent  has  been  purchased 
near  Flushing,  Pa.,  to  be  used  as  a Chinese  cemeterv.  It  will 
have  one  or  more  temples  and  will  be  laid  out  and  will  in 
every  particular  conform  to  native  Chinese  cemeteries.  The 
principal  pagoda  or  temple  will  be  nine  stories  high  ; from  the 
balconies  of  the  different  stories  projectiles  will  extend  con- 
taining bells  or  gongs  that  are  rung  at  stated  intervals  of  the 
day  and  night,  certain  ones  to  keep  evil  spirits  away  and 
others  to  guide  the  good  spirits.  The  cemetery  will  be  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  America,  though  a plot  of  ground 
embracing  2,500  square  feet  has  been  purchased  in  Homewood 
Cemetery,  Pittsburg,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  Chinese  bur- 
ials. A bowlow,  or  incense  oven,  was  erected  on  the  plot  by 
Campbell  & Horigan,  of  Pittsburg,  to  be  used  in  burial  ser- 
vices. It  was  designed  by  a Chinaman,  is  made  of  Barre 
granite,  and  somewhat  resembles  a miniature  joss  house.  In 
the  base  is  a bronze  grate  upon  which  the  manuscripts  and 
other  effects  of  the  deceased  are  burned  with  incense  called 


“pong  sticks.”  The  ceremony  is  performed  after  the  casket 
has  been  lowered  into  the  grave  and  the  ashes  from  the  bowlow 
are  sprinkled  reverently  over  the  coffin.  The  bodies  of  about 
thirty  Chinese  are  to  be  moved  from  other  cemeteries  and 
buried  in  this  plot. 

* * i}c  * 

Ladies  of  Bloomfield,  Ohio,  have  organized  the  Bloomfield 
Cemetery  Improvement  Association,  and  are  to  take  up  the 
work  of  graveling  the  drives  and  otherwise  improving  the 
grounds.  The  association  meets  each  month  at  the  cemetery 
and  charges  the  members  nominal  dues  of  25  cents  a year. 
It  was  organized  in  May,  and  at  the  June  meeting  they  re- 
ported about  too  members  and  $35  in  the  treasury. 

ijc  ^ 

NEW  CEMETERY  STRUCTURES. 

The  following  .cemeteries  are  to  erect  new  buildings  or  en- 
trance gates : Oakwood,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  erect  an  arched 
entrance  way  to  cost  $10,000.  I'he  contract  has  not  been 
awarded.  * * Riverside,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  will  build 

a receiving  vault  this  summer  to  cost  about  $1,200.  * * The 
Cemetery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  build  a 
new  office  and  storage  building  after  plans  by  O’Rourke  & 
Sons,  architects.  It  will  cost  $8,000.  * * The  New  York 

Bay  Cemetery,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  given  out  the  contract 
for  a stone  arch  over  the  Ocean  Avenue  entrance,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  present  wooden  structure.  The  new  arch  is  to 
cost  upwards  of  $5,000,  and  will  be  completed  in  October. 

* * The  City  Council  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  passed  a res- 
olution directing  the  city  treasurer  to  borrow  $30,000  for  the 
erection  of  a receiving  tomb  in  the  North  Burial  Ground.  * * 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Thompson  will  present  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Can- 
andaigua, N.  Y.,  with  a new  gray  stone  chapel  to  cost  $5,000. 

* * Rosedale  Cemetery,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  will  erect  a new 

receiving  vault  after  plans  by  Architects  Howard  & Train. 
It  will  be  a single  story  fire-proof  structure  in  brick,  iron  and 
cement,  built  in  Doric  style.  It  will  be  35.X60  feet  in  ground 
dimensions  and  is  to  contain  forty-eight  catacombs.  * * 

Mt.  Hebron  Cemetery  Co.,  Winchester,  Va.,  awarded  contract 
for  erection  of  mortuary  chapel  to  Henry  Deahl  and  Willey 
Bros.,  to  cost  $10,000.  * * The  Scandinavian  Cemetery, 

Rockford,  111.,  will  build  a new  chapel  and  receiving  vault. 
The  chapel  will  be  of  red  brick  and  will  seat  200  people.  The 
vault  will  be  of  stone  and  will  contain  25  catacombs.  The 
new  Rural  Cemetery,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.,  will  erect  a public 
chapel  and  tomb  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  will  be  of  Chester 
granite,  and  wnl  be  erected  by  Flint  & Co.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

* * Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Architect  Gouge,  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  for  a new  memorial  gateway  to  St.  Agnes  Cemetery  in 
that  city.  The  design  embodies  six  columns  eight  feet  high. 
The  base  will  be  of  Oxford  stone,  and  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
ture of  Indiana  stone.  It  is  a memorial  to  the  Carton  family. 

* * The  corner-stone  was  recently  laid  for  the  Wilde 

Memorial  Chapel  at  Evergreen  Cemetery,  Portland,  Me.  It 
is  a gift  to  the  association  from  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Wilde,  of 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  and  is  to  cost 
$23,000.  * * Maple  Grove  Cemetery,  Findlay,  Ohio,  is  to 
build  a new  receiving  vault  after  plans  by  Kramer  & Harp- 
ster,  of  that  city.  It  is  to  cost  about  $7,000.  * * The  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  let  the  con- 
tract for  a new  arch  at  the  Renwick  avenue  entrance,  to  cost 
$21,000.  A new  greenhouse,  and  an  office  building  to  cost 
$10,000,  will  also  be  erected.  * * Evergreen  Cemetery, 

Bennettsville,  S.  C.,  has  recently  erected  new  iron  entrance 
gates  of  attractive  design,  and  enclosed  the  grounds  with  a 
substantial  fence.  The  improvements  are  the  gift  of  Miss 
Ida  Dudley,  in  memory  of  her  father,  who  established  the 
cemetery.  Among  the  other  improvements  of  the  year  was 
the  planting  of  an  avenue  30  feet  wide  with  live  oaks. 
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SARCOPHAGUS  OF  THE  LATE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK  OF  GERMANY— TO  BE  PLACED  IN  THE  CHURCH 
OF  PEACE,  POTSDAM.  REINHOLD  VON  BEGAS,  SCULPTOR. 


FROM  THE  CEMETERY  REPORTS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  lot  owners  of  Lake  View  Cem- 
etery, Cleveland,  Ohio,  official  reports  showed  that,  in  addition 
to  ordinary  revenue,  the  association  also  received  $16,069  for 
the  endowment  of  perpetual  care,  this  being  a gain  in  this 
fund  of  $5,400  over  last  year.  The  past  has  been  by  far  the 
most  prosperous  year  the  cemetery  association  has  ever  en- 
joyed. The  treasurer’s  report  showed  the  following  statistics: 
Cash  on  hand  June  i,  1901,  $1,470.34;  received  from  lot  sales 
and  contracts,  $34,675.43;  earnings,  $10,943.46;  total  ordinary 
revenue,  $45,618.89;  received  donations,  $20,272.50;  paid  oper- 
ating expenses,  $17,273.03;  interest  charges,  $23,311;  furni- 
ture, fixtures,  and  implements,  $1,194.49;  permanent  improve- 
ments, $21,241.65;  transfer  to  sinking  fund,  $1,850;  cash  on 
hand  May  31,  1901,  $2,491.56. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  Co.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1902,  shows  among 
the  recent  improvements  the  regraveling  of  14,475  square  feet 
of  roads  and  walks,  and  the  sodding  of  2,567  square  feet  of 
ground.  There  were  227  interments  during  the  year,  making 
a total  of  9,753.  The  treasurer’s  report  contains  the  follow- 
ing financial  statement : Receipts  from  sale  of  lots  and  sites, 
$2,748 ; interest  and  dividends,  $8,532.66 ; interments,  $592.81 ; 
sale  of  plants  and  care  of  lots,  $115.75;  notes  paid,  $306.06; 
balance  from  last  year,  $3,955.32;  making  a total  of  $51,150.54. 
Tbe  expenditures  during  the  year  were  $13,229.06,  of  which 
sum  $1,735.97  was  for  extra  expenses.  Out  of  a balance  of 
$37,921.48  for  the  year,  the  sum  of  $29,000  was  invested  in  real 
estate  notes,  $1,300  in  stock,  $35.75  in  a premium,  leaving  on 
hand  $7,585-73- 

The  following  financial  statements  were  presented  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Easton  Cemetery  Association, 
Easton,  Pa. : The  receipts  of  the  year,  including  last  year’s 
balance,  amounted  to  $24,946.36.  They  included  $2,977.05  from 
the  sale  of  plots,  $2,848.90  from  interest,  $2,080  from  bequests 
and  deposits  for  care  of  plots  and  $6,248.92  for  work  done. 
Tbe  expenditures  during  the  year  amounted  to  $17,727.46.  leav- 
ing a balance  of  $7,218.90  on  hand  for  the  new  year. 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  Kelly,  of  Riverview  Ceme- 
tery, East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  showed  the  total  expenses  for  the 


year  to  be  $11,261.75,  and  the  receipts  from  all  sources  amount- 
ed to  $11,764.83.  A tract  of  land  embracing  17J4  acres  was 
added  to  the  cemetery,  making  a total  area  of  90.65  acres. 
There  were  84  lots  sold,  and  244  interments  made,  of  which 
106  were  removals  from  other  places. 

Cataraqui  Cemetery,  Kinjg^ton,  Ont.,  reports  the  planting  of 
3,000  bulbs,  and  over  100  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $3,389.46,  and  the  expendi- 
tures to  $3,419.95.  The  interments  for  the  year  numbered 
206,  making  a total  of  9,600.  The  report  recommends  the 
removal  of  fences  around  lots,  and  states  that  there  are  96  lots 
under  perpetual  care.  The  cemetery  was  incorporated  in  1850. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canandaigua  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation, Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  the  secretary’s  report  showed  the 
association  to  be  out  of  debt,  with  all  bills  paid  and  a surplus 
of  $1,615.18.  The  receipts  during  the  year  were  $12,005.45, 
of  which  $9,477.35  were  for  lots  sold  and  $600.50  for  opening 
graves.  The  expenditures  included  $1,651.17  for  expenses, 
$2,653.48  for  services  and  $5,400  indebtedness.  The  total  pay- 
ments since  organization  have  been  $70,718.37,  of  which  $11,- 
139.30  went  for  real  estate  purchases,  $32,482.87  for  services, 
and  $18,670.40  for  expenses. 

The  annual  report  of  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Winona,  Minn., 
shows  a number  of  substantial  improvements  made  in  the 
form  of  improvements  to  the  greenhouse,  and  grading  and 
platting  of  new  ground.  The  income  from  the  greenhouse 
was  $215  in  excess  of  the  expenditures  on  it,  besides  furnishing 
all  the  flowers  and  plants  needed  in  the  cemetery.  The  gen- 
eral fund  shows  cash  receipts  for  the  year  of  $8,424.86,  with 
disbursements  amounting  to  $7,830.62.  The  permanent  care 
and  improvement  fund  now  amounts  to  $36,337,  an  increase  of 
$3,431  for  the  past  year.  A gratifying  growth  in  the  fund  is 
reported,  which  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  two  recent  lega- 
cies— one  from  Mr.  George  P.  Smith,  of  $11,000,  one  from 
Mrs.  Forsyth,  amounting  to  $1,380,  and  a gift  of  $2,500  from 
one  of  the  trustees.  The  principal  items  of  expenditure  as 
given  in  the  secretary’s  report  were:  Cemetery,  $3,668.71; 
greenhouses,  $1,495.87;  permanent  improvements,  $1,216.04; 
sundry  items,  $1,450.  The  directors  passed  warm  resolutions 
in  commendation  of  the  services  of  Superintendent  J.  E. 
Thompson. 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art-out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc. 

DISCUSSIONS  of  suhjects  pertinent  to  these 
columns  by  persons  practically  acquainted  with 
them,  are  especially  desired. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  of  Parka,  Cemeteries, 
Horticultural,  Local  Improvement  and  similar 
societies  are  solicited. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  or  sketches  of  specimen 
trees,  new  and  little  known  trees  and  shrubs, 
landscape  effects,  entrances,  buildings,  etc.,  are 
solicited. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E,,  Editor, 

R.  J,  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St,,  CHICAGO, 
Eastern  Office  ; 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg,,  New  York, 

Subscription  Sl.OO  a Year  in  Advance. 

Foreign  Subscription  $1.50. 

Published  Monthiy. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  CEME- 
tery  Superintendents  : President,  Frank  Eu- 
rich,  “Woodlawn”,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Vice- 
President,  H.  Wilson  Ross,  “Newton”, 
Newton  Center,  Mass;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, J.  H.  Morton,  "City  Cemeteries”,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  August  19,  1902. 


THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR 
Art  Association:  President,  E.  J.  Parker, 
Quincy,  111.;  Secretary,  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning. Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Treasurer.  O.  C.  Simonds.  Chicago. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  Boston,  August  5-7, 
1902. 


Publisher's  Notes. 

The  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society, 
composed  of  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island 
florists,  was  recently  organized,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  for  the  coining 
meeting  of  the  American  Carnation  So- 
ciety, to  be  held  in  that  city  in  February, 
1903.  Alex.  Wallace,  2 Duane  St., 
New  York  City,  is  secretary. 

One  hundred  dollars  reward  will  be 
paid  for  information  leading  to  the  re- 
covery of  three  scrap  books  filled  with 
clippings  and  other  matter  pertaining  to 
the  proposed  Appalachian  National  For- 
est Reserve,  which  were  left  on  the  mail 
box  in  the  National  Hotel  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  books  were  wrapped 
separately  and  addressed  to  Dr.  C.  P. 
Ambler,  Asheville,  N.  C.  Information 
should  be  addressed  to  him  or  to  Hon. 
J.  M.  Moody,  National  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.. 

Personal. 

Frank  H.  Nutter,  landscape  architect 
and  engineer,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is 
preparing  plans  for  the  Island  Park  at 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  a gift  from  Mr.  A.  W. 
Pettibone,  a wealthy  manufacturer  of 
that  city.  The  park  covers  about  250 
acres,  and  is  to  be  improved  on  an  elab- 
orate scale  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Petti- 
bone. Mr.  Nutter  has  also  been  en- 
gaged to  prepare  a plan  for  the  city  of 
Red  Wing,  Minn.,  for  improving  the 
streets  and  public  squares  in  the  center 


of  the  city,  including  the  depot  surround- 
ings and  public  river  banks. 

Alattrup  Jensen,  formerly  superinten- 
dent and  secretary  of  Westwood  ceme- 
tery, Oberlin,  O.,  is  now  engaged  in 
landscape  gardening  at  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Mr.  Charles  Nichols,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  of  American  Cem- 
etery Superintendents,  now  holds  the 
position  of  advisory  susperintendent  of 
Fairmount  Cemetery,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Nichols  w’ill  be  84  years  old  on  July 
31,  and  writes  that  he  expects  to  attend 
the  coming  convention  of  the  superin- 
tendents at  Boston  in  August. 

Mr.  Otto  Meurer,  for  29  years  super- 
intendent of.  Trinity  Cemetery,  New 
York  City,  died  March  25  last.  Mr. 
Meurer  had  been  connected  with  the 
Trinity  Corporation  for  36  years,  and 
was  one  of  its  most  valued  members. 
He  took  charge  of  the  cemetery  when  it 
was  practically  a wooded  tract,  and 
made  it  a place  of  beauty. 

■ Mr.  Byron  A.  Stearns,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  Man- 
chester. N.  H.,  died  suddenly  on  June 
25.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  two 
years.  He  was  51  years  old,  and  had 
been  a resident  of  Manchester  all  his 
life. 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  of  Wellesley,  Mass., 
died  on  May  20,  at  the  age  of  91  years. 
Mr.  Hunnewell  was  a well-known  bank- 
er and  a generous  patron  of  horticul- 
ture. On  his  fine  estate  at  Wellesly  he 
had  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  rho- 
dodendrons and  the  rarer  varieties'  of 
coniferae  in  the  country.  He  was  for 
50  years  a member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  and  had  al- 
ways been  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic 
workers,  having  been  especially  active 
in  the  cultivation  of  choice  evergreens, 
and  in  the  adornment  of  home  grounds. 
He  was  a widely  read  and  scholarly 
man,  and  possessed  a large  and  valua- 
ble library  on  horticulture  and  kindred 
subject.s.  He  had  a thorough  knowledge 
of  these  branches,  and  relied  largely  on 
his  own  taste  in  improving  his  estates. 
He  held  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  from  Harvard  University,  and 
was  a prominent  member  of  many  influ- 
ential societies  and  organizations. 

j BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED.  ^ 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  1901, 
Part  1.  This  book  contains  a valuable 
collection  of  papers  and  discussions 
given  at  the  various  meetings  of  the  so- 


ciety during  the  year.  It  contains  144 
pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  half-tone 
views  of  trees  and  shrubbery.  Among 
the  papers  which  it  contains  are  the  fol- 
lowing : Evergreens  for  Winter  Effect, 
by  J.  Woodward  Manning  (illustrated)  ; 
Trees  of  Our  Neighborhood,  by  Miss 
Emma  G.  Cummings ; A Visit  to  Kew 
Gardens  and  Hampton  Court,  by  Benja- 
min P.  Ware ; A Quarter  Century’s  Ev- 
olution in  American  Horticulture,  by 
Patrick  O’Mara;  Studies  of  Some  Tree- 
Destroying  Fungi,  by  Prof.  Geo.  F.  At- 
kinson. Each  of  the  papers  is  fol- 
lowed by  a general  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  the  collection  will  prove  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  horticulturist’s 
library. 

Cremation  ; Its  History,  Practice  and 
.Advantages ; published  by  the  Mount 
Royal  Cemetery  Company,  Montreal, 
Quebec.  An  attractively  bound  and  il- 
lustrated book,  showing  a number  of  ex- 
cellent views  of  the  recently  erected 
crematorium  at  Mount  Royal  Cemetery. 
It  gives  a general  history  of  cremation, 
ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as  the  local 
history  and  account  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Montreal  crematory  and  conserv- 
atory combined.  .A  plan  of  the  build- 
ing and  specimens  of  the  official  forms 
used  in  its  operation  are  also  given. 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden ; \-olume  2,  No.  7.  Contains 
complete  reports  of  all  the  officers  and 
committees,  and  a number  of  valuable 
botanical  contributions,  accompanied  by 
plates.  They  include : Mycological 

Studies,  by  F.  S.  Earle;  .A  Preliminary 
List  of  Montana  Mosses,  by  R.  S.  Wil- 
liams ; and  Geological  and  Botanical 
Notes,  Cape  Cod  and  Chappaquidick 
Island,  Mass.,  by  Arthur  Hallick. 

New  Rural  Cemetery  of  the  Capital 
City  ■ Cemetery  Corporation,  Albany,  N. 
Y.  Contains  a general  summary,  by- 
laws, and  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
comptroller.  Illustrated  with  many 
half-tone  views  of  cemetery  scenery. 

Proceedings  of  the  35th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  1901. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  ^ 
Board  of  Health,  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Ohio ; 603  pages. 

The  Experimental  Farms;  appendix  to 
the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ; 1901 ; 
published  at  Ottawa,  by  S.  E.  Dawson; 
price,  40  cents.  Contains  reports  of  the 
director,  agriculturist,  horticulturist, 
chemist,  entomologist,  and  other  officials 
of  the  Canadian  Experiment  Stations. 
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Greenhouse  Construction. 

In  one  of  a series  of  articles  on  Amer- 
ican Art  Industries,  the  New  \'ork  Tri- 
bune recently  gave  an  interesting  history 
of  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the 
business  of  the  Lord  & Burnham  Com- 
pany, the  well-known  builders  of  green- 
house structures,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following : 

“The  Lord  & Burnham  Company  was 
founded  by  Frederick  A.  Lord,  a Boston 
boy,  who  was  educated  as  a mechanic, 
and  who  rose  early  in  life  to  a position 
at  the  head  of  the  old  Eaton  Mills,  in 
Buffalo.  Mr.  Lord  occupied  his  leisure 
in  horticulture,  and  soon  acquired  such 
a reputation  in  this  avocation  that  he 
became  a consulting  authority  for  the 
entire  region.  He  built  a vinery  for  his 
own  establishment,  and  as  a result  found 
himself  engaged  in  building  greenhouses, 
at  first  .as  an  amateur,  but  as  early  as 
1856  as  a business.  Working  alone  for 
sixteen  years,  Mr.  Lord  erected  green- 
houses all  about  the  country.  He  had 
a practical  genius  for  invention,  and  de- 
vised the  first  scroll  music  holder  for 
the  piano.  He  got  up  the  first  machine 
for  “rope  moulding,”  and  the  elliptical 
roof  was  invented  by  him  early  in  his 
career,  but  it  still  furnishes  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  the  best  modern  green- 
houses are  built.  In  1872  Mr.  W.  Addi- 
son Burnham  entered  the  concern.  To 
the  administration  of  the  building  depart- 
ment Mr.  Burnham  brought  a business 
man’s  trained  grasp  of  detail,  and  Lord 
& Burnham  began  to  manufacture  the 
constituent  parts  of  their  greenhouses  in 
quantity.  In  1881  this  firm  introduced 
the  iron  frame,  which  marked  the  birth 
of  the  modern  American  greenhouse. 
Their  method  has  always  been  to  cover 
the  iron  with  wood.  The  non-conductor, 
by  protecting  the  iron,  prevents  con- 
traction and  expansion,  and  consequent 
breakage  of  glass.  Cypress  is  the  wood 
most  used  by  the  company  in  its  green- 
house work,  a material  almost  as  inde- 
structible as  iron.  The  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  Lord  & Burnham  green- 
house lies  in  the  practical  taste  for  hor- 
ticulture of  their  builders  and  the  close 
study  of  plant  life  which  led  them  to 
originate  their  improvements.  The  se- 
cret of  building  a good  greenhouse  lies 
in  knowing  how  to  make  plants  comfort- 
able. This  firm  erected  the  first  iron 
frame  superstructure  for  the  late  Jay 
Gould  in  1881,  at  Irvington.  They  re- 
ceived the  award  for  heating  apparatus 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  five 
other  highest  awards  for  conservatories, 
rosehouses,  greenhouses,  iron-frame 
plant  tables  and  beds,  and  ventilating 
machinery. 


LORD  & BURNHAMCO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  APPARATUS 

LARGEST  BUILDERS  OF  GREENHOUSE  STRUCTURES 


Plans  and  estimates  fur- 
nished on  application  for 
Heating  and  Ventilating 
Apparatus  erected  com- 
plete or  for  material  only. 
Highest  awards  at 
World’s  Fair. 

Patent  Iron  Greenhouse 
Construction  catalogue  on 
receipt  of  5 cts.  postage. 

Send  for  circular  of  Cy- 
press Hot  Bed  Sash  and 
Frames. 


Round  Burnham”  Boilers 

IN  5 SIZES. 

Specially  adapted  for 
moderate  ranges.  We  also 
make  Sectional  Boilers  for 
large  ranges.  Highest 
economy.  Reasonable 
prices* 

Greenhouse  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Catalogue 
mailed  from  New  York 
office  on  receipt  of  5 cts. 
postage. 

Estimates  furnished  for 

Cypress  Greenhouse 
Material. 


We  make  special  greenhouse  PUTTY.  Price  on  application. 

New  York  Office:  General  Office  and  Works  : 

ST.  JAMES  BLOG.,  Broadway  and  26th  St.  IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


^theMALTESE  cross  BRAND 

THE  VERY  BEST  OF  GARDEN  & LAWN 


iFyour  dealer  doesnot  haveit,5eTid  direct  to  IheinaTiufacturers 

^mSTHE  GUTTA  PERCHA& RUBBER  Mre.CO.Igj 

PROGRESSiVE  CEMETERIES.... 

Are  everywhere  recognizinjr  the  nece.ssity  of  adopting 
a durable  and  attractive  form  of  marker  for  both  lots 
and  single  graves 

OUR  TERRA  GOTTA  GRAVE  and  LOT  MARKERS 

Are  in  use  in  33  states  and  Canada,  and  have  been 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  the  National  ^ 

Cemeteries.  Standard  size  3 inches  diameter  bv  12 
inches  long.  Numbered,  lettered  or  marked  to  order. 

We  sell  direct.  Our  prices  will  interest  you.  Get  our 
descriptive  pamphlet 


M.  B,  MISHLER. 


RAVENNA.  OHIO. 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS*  Jr.  Ex-Superintendent  of  Parks. 

New  York  City. 

Fellow  of  the  American  Society  of 

Landscape  Architects. 

Contents  : Selection  of  Home  Grounds— Selection  of  Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Gardens — The  Terrace — Plantations — Deciduous  Trees — Decid- 
uous Shrubs — Evergreen  Trees — Evergreen  Shrubs — Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants — Aquatic 
Plants — Hardy  Vines  and  Climbers — Bedding  Plants — Pools  and  Streams — Woodlands — 
The  Use  of  Rocks — Residential  Parks — Fences,  Bridges  and  Summer  Houses — List  of 
Plants  for  General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Contracts  and  Specifications — Parks  and 
Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cemeteries — Seaside  Lawns — City  and  Village  Squares— 
Railroad  Station  Grounds. 

Size.  5 X 714  : Pages.  24P;  Illustrations.  56  diagrams,  plans,  etc; 

Binding,  cloth.  Price.  $1.00. 

SENT  POSTPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE  BY 

R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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Trade  Literature,  Etc.  Received. 

Innovation  Landmarks ; a descriptive 
illustrated  booklet  of  patent  permanent 
foundation-posts,  landmarks,  grave 
markers,  section  numbers,  etc. ; patent- 
ed by  W.  Ormiston  Roy,  Mount  Royal 
Cemetery,  Montreal,  Canada.  This  book- 
let gives  the  complete  patent  specifica- 
tions of  the  American  patent  for  the  per- 
manent foundation  post,  and  a detailed 
explanation  of  its  advantages  as  a grave 
and  lot  marker. 


Standard  Ventilating  Machinery;  F. 
Hippard,  patentee  and  manufacturer, 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  An  illustrated  de- 
scriptive booklet  of  ventilating  machin- 
ery for  greenhouses,  conservatories, 
graperies,  factories,  schoolhouses,  etc. 
The  duplex  greenhouse  gutters,  manu- 
factured by  this  firm,  were  patented  in 
1901,  and  their  peculiar  adaptability  to 
their  purpose  has  already  brought  them 
into  extensive  use. 


Tonawanda  Cemetery,  Norfolk,  Va. ; 
two  specimens  of  neatly  printed  adver- 
tising literature. 


A Half  Century  of  Growth ; a souve- 
nir of  the  Studebaker  Wagon  Works, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  giving  a history  of 
the  rise  of  this  well-known  firm.  Neat- 
ly printed  and  illustrated. 


Groenewegen  & Zoon ; Utrecht,  Bel- 
gium ; illustrated  catalogue  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers. 


The  Vulcan  Company,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  workers  and  contractors  in  wire, 
iron,  brass,  bronze,  copper,  and  design- 
ers of  architectural  metal  work,  call  at- 
tention in  their  catalogue  to  their  spe- 
cial facilities  for  furnishing  entrance 
gates,  arches  and  all  manner  of  park, 
cemetery  and  outdoor  furniture. 


Power  Plants  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  a 
paper  read  before  the  220th  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Electrical  Society,  by  F. 
A.  C.  Perrine,  D.  Sc. 


Water  Proof  Grave  Linings 
and  Earth  Covers 


Casket  Lowering  Devices 

BAKER  BROS.  & CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Disparene 


CODLING  MOTH, 

Canker-worm,  Elm  Leaf  Beetle, 
Tussock  Moth,  and  all  leaf-eating 
insects. 

State  Entomologist  Sanderson  of  Delaware, 
says:  “Disparene  proved  very  much  su- 

fierior  to  Paris  Green,  and  destroyed  a 
arger  percentage  of  Codling  Moth  larvae 
than  has  ever  been  done  before.  It  re- 
mained on  the  trees  all  summer  in  spite  of 
very  heavy  rains.  “ 

It  “ sticks  like  paint  ” and 
never  injures  the  most  deli- 
cate foliage. 

Enough  for  80  Gals.  Spray  - - $1.00 
“ “ 800  “ “ - - 8.00 

Full  directions  on  every  can. 
Order  today  and  ask  for  our 

rppc  Handbook  of  Injuri- 
rnLL  ous  Insects  and  How 
to  Destroy  Them. 

BOWKER 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston 


TERRA  COTTA 

LOT  markers! 


. . WITH  . . 

WHITE 

GLAZED 

TOPS. 

Durable  as  Dranita.  Wbl  a as  Marble. 

ALMOST  AS  CHEAP  AS  WOOD. 
WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  PRICES  AND  INFORMATION. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP, 

LIMAVILLE,  OHIO. 


I Order 


Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : : : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  alrrafi  mention  the 
Paper  when  yon  write. 
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ALWAYS  MENTION  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  . 

. . . WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS  • • • L 


The  National  Junior  Lowering  Device  \ 


This  is  the  latest  im- 
pro<ved  Casket  Lower- 
ing de'hice,  conceded  to 
be  the  best  in-vented. 

It  is  adjustable  and 
folds  into  a small  space. 

It  is  safe  and  sure. 


COLDWATER, 


Oher  3,000  NATIONALS  " sold  and  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England. 

The  “NATIONAL" 
is  endorsed  by  cemetery 
officials  : 


The  National  Burial  Devxe  Co. 


MICHIGAN 


Send 

for 

Catalogue 
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DURFEE  TENT 
MEG.  CO. 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding  ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  waj'  around. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular. 


SAFER  THAN  PALL  BEARERS 

THE  WELLMAN 


Casket  Lowering  Device 


This  is  the  oniy  adjustabie,  separabie  and 
the  handsonnest  Device  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Adjustabie  to  any  size  grave.  Wiii 
raise  a casket  as  weii  as  iower  it.  it  is  sep- 
arabie and  compact.  Carried  in  2 canvas 
sacks  as  shown  in  cut  by  the  man  at  the 
right  side  of  the  man  operating  the  device. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  JOBBERS 


Send  for  Booklet 


WELLMAN 


MATHEIS 

Toledo,  Ohio 


It 

1 
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BOOKS  FOR  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS. 


The  Beautiful  Flower  Garden. 

By  F.  Schuyler  Matthews.  Its  treat- 
ment with  special  regard  for  the  pic- 
turesque. Written  and  embellished  with 
numerous  illustrations.  With  notes  on 
practical  floriculture  by  A.  H.  Fewkes. 
191  pp.,  ill.,  i2mo,  paper.  .40 

The  Window  Flower  Garden. 

By  Julius  J.  Heinrich.  The  author  is 
a practical  florist,  and  this  enterprising 
volume  embodies  his  personal  experi- 
ence in  window  gardening  during  a long 
period.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  Il- 
lustrated. Cloth,  i2mo.  .50 

The  Dahlia. 

By  Lawrence  K.  Peacock.  A practi- 
cal treatise  on  the  habits,  characteristics, 
cultivation  and  history  of  the  dahlia. 
Copiously  illustrated.  8vo.,  paper.  .30 

Greenhouse  Construction. 

By  L.  R.  Taft.  A complete  treatise 
on  greenhouse  structures  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  various  forms  and  styles 
of  plant  houses  for  professional  florists 
as  well  as  amateurs.  All  the  best  and 
most  improved  structures  are  so  fully 
and  clearly  described  that  anyone  who 
desires  to  build  a greenhouse  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  the  kind 
best  suited  to  his  purpose.  The  modern 
and  most  successful  methods  of  heating 
and  ventilating  are  fully  treated  upon. 
The  construction  of  hotbeds  and  frames 
receives  appropriate  attention.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  i2mo.  1.50 

Greenhouse  Management. 

By  L.  R.  Taft.  This  book  forms  an 
almost  indispensable  companion  volume 
to  Greenhouse  Construction.  In  It  the 
author  gives  the  results  of  his  many 
years’  experience,  together  with  that  of 
the  most  successful  florists  and  garden- 
ers, in  the  management  of  growing 
plants  under  glass.  So  minute  and  prac- 
tical are  the  various  systems  and 
methods  of  growing  and  forcing  roses, 
violets,  carnations,  and  all  the  most  im- 
portant florists’  plants,  as  well  as  fruits 
and  vegetables,  described,  that  by  a 
careful  study  of  this  work  and  the  fol- 
lowing of  its  teachings,  failure  is  almost 
impossible.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  i2mo. 

1.50 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous-Rooted  Plants. 

By  C.  L.  Allen.  A complete  history, 
description,  methods  of  propagation  and 
full  directions  for  the  successful  culture 
of  bulbs  in  the  garden,  dwelling  or 
greenhouse.  The  illustrations  which 
embellish  this  work  have  been  drawn 
from  nature,  and  have  been  engraved 
especially  for  this  book.  The  cultural 
directions  are  plainly  stated,  practical 
and  to  the  point.  Cloth,  i2mo.  1.50 
Parsons  on  the  Rose. 

By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  A treatise  on 
the  propagation,  culture  and  history  of 
the  rose.  New  and  revised  edition.  A 
simple  garden  classification  has  been 
adopted,  and  the  leading  varieties  under 
each  class  enumerated  and  described. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  i2mo.  i.oo 

Landscape  Gardening. 

By  F.  A.  Waugh,  professor  of  horti- 
culture, University  of  Vermont.  A 
treatise  on  the  general  principles  gov- 


erning outdoor  art ; with  sundry  sug- 
gestions for  their  application  in  the 
commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Every  paragraph  is  short,  terse  and  to 
the  point,  giving  perfect  clearness  to  the 
discussions  at  all  points.  In  spite  of  the 
natural  difficulty  of  presenting  abstract 
principles  the  whole  matter  is  made  en- 
tirely plain  even  to  the  inexperienced 
reader.  Illustrated,  i2mo.  Cloth.  .50 
Principles  of  Plant  Culture. 

By  E.  S.  Goff.  The  text-book  used  in 
the  classes  in  plant  life  and  horticulture, 
in  the  popular  Short  Course  in  Agricul- 
ture, of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It 
is  full  of  practical  ideas,  and  it  brings 
out  the  very  points,  both  in  the  science 
of  plant  growth  and  in  the  methods  of 
propagating  and  growing  plants,  that 
every  horticulturist  should  understand. 
Cloth,  i2mo.  Illustrated.  i.oo 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,,  Shelters  and  Live 
Fences, 

By  E.  P.  Powell.  A treatise  on  the 
planting,  growth  and  management  of 
hedge  plants  for  country  and  suburban 
homes.  It  gives  accurate  directions 
concerning  hedges;,  how  to  plant  and 
how  to  treat  them ; and  especially  con- 
cerning windbreaks  and  shelters.  It  in- 
cludes the  whole  art  of  making  a de- 
lightful home,  giving  directions  for 
nooks  and  balconies  for  bird  culture  and 
for  human  comfort.  Illustrated.  140 
pages.  i2mo,  cloth.  .50 

Garden  Making. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  In  this  book  the  be- 
ginner in  gardening  is  shown  how  easy 
it  is  to  raise  flowers,  fruits  and  veget- 
ables, and  to  beautify  one’s  home 
grounds,  if  one  starts  right  and  has  a 
genuine  love  for  plants.  It  is  thorough- 
ly practical  in  every  detail,  and  as  a 
guide  to  daily  practice  in  the  garden  it 
has  no  equal  in  horticultural  literature. 
Cloth,  121110.  I.oo 

Gardening  for  Pleasure. 

By  Peter  Henderson.  A guide  to  the 
amateur  in  the  fruit,  vegetable  and 
flower  garden,  with  full  descriptions  for 
the  greenhouse,  conservatory  and  win- 
dow garden.  It  meets  the  wants  of  all 
classes  in  country,  city  and  village  who 
keep  a garden  for  their  own  enjoyment 
rather  than  for  the  sale  of  products. 
Finely  illustrated.  Cloth,  i2mo.  1.50 

The  Water  Garden. 

By  William  Tricker.  Embracing  the 
construction  of  ponds,  adapting  natural 
streams,  planting,  hybridizing,  seed  sav- 
ing, propagation,  building  an  aquatic 
house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and 
planting  of  banks  and  margins,  together 
with  cultural  directions  for  all  orna- 
mental aquatics.  Profusely  illustrated 
with  nine  plates,  eighteen  full  page  de- 
scriptive views,  and  numerous  other 
sketches  in  the  text.  Large  octavo. 
Cloth.  2.00 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Parsons.  Suggestions  for  lawns, 
parks,  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  foliage, 
ponds  and  lakes.  300  pp.,  ill.  3.00 

The  Century  Book  of  Gardening. 

A comprehensive  work  for  every 
lover  of  the  garden.  Edited  by  E.  T. 


Cook,  London.  This  splendid  work  is 
designed  especially  to  help  the  home 
gardener,  and  provides  information  on 
every  subject  covered  by  that  distinction. 
It  is  beyond  this  a work  very  wide  in  its 
possible  applications.  Most  beautifully 
illustrated,  containing  pictorial  examples 
of  every  kind  of  garden  and  garden 
plant,  taken  from  some  of  the  grandest 
gardens  in  the  world.  A work  afford- 
ing at  once  instruction  and  pleasure.  7.50 

How  to  know  Wild  Flowers. 

By  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana.  With 
48  colored  plates  and  no  full-page  illus- 
trations. Enlarged,  re-written  and  en- 
tirely reset.  2.00  net 

Maintenance  of  Macadam  Roads. 

Codrington.  Materials,  construction, 
maintenance.  Consumption  of  materials, 
sweeping  and  scraping,  drainage,  water- 
ing; cost,  etc.  3.00 

What  is  a Kindergarten? 

Hansen.  A suggestive  book  for 
planning  and  planting  children’s  gar- 
dens on  lots  of  different  sizes.  76  pp., 
8 plates.  .75 

The  Nursery  Book. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  A complete  guide  to 
the  multiplication  of  plants.  The  book 
comprises  full  practical  directions  for 
sowing,  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  lay- 
ers, stools,  cuttings,  propagation  by 
bulbs  and  tubers,  and  complete  accounts 
of  all  the  leading  kinds  of  budding, 
grafting  and  inarching.  An  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  about  1,500  plants  of  fruit, 
kitchen  garden,  ornamental  and  green- 
house species — with  directions  for  their 
multiplication.  Cloth,  i2mo.  i.oo 

Municipal  Public  Works. 

An  Elementary  Manual  of  Municipal 
Engineering.  By  Ernest  McCullough, 
C.  E.  This  work  treats  of  street  and 
road  making,  drainage  and  sewerage, 
water  supply,  lighting  and  fire  depart- 
ments and  other  important  matters  con- 
nected with  municipal  work,  and  is  au- 
thoritative in  its  directions  and  conclu- 
sions. 153  pp.  .50 

Nicholson’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 

Volume  2 of  the  Century  Supplement 
just  issued,  bringing  this  standard  and 
invaluable  work  down  to  date.  A prac- 
tical and  scientific  Encyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  profusely  illustrated,  and 
more  than  ever  indispensable  to  all 
workers  in  horticulture.  The  entire 
work  complete,  including  the  original 
four  volumes  and  the  Century  Supple- 
ment of  two  volumes  at 

5.00  a volume 

Cyclopeeia  of  American  Horticulture. 

The  entire  work  now  complete.  By 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  A monumental 
work  of  acknowledged  authority.  It  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  all  the  species  of 
flowers,  ornamental  plants,  fruits  and 
vegetables  known  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  while 
giving  great  attention  to  the  practical 
work  of  horticulture  and  horticultural 
pursuits  it  is  technical  enough  to  afford 
information  and  reference  to  all  classes 
of  readers.  Contains  over  2,000  illustra- 
tions. Subscriptions  taken  for  the  whole 
work  only  at  5.00  per  volume 


Any  of  the  above  Books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  R,  J-  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  St. , Okicago,  111- 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT 

..GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKERS.. 


Machine  for  making-  Patented  Aug.  13,  1901. 

The  grave  markers  are  made  3 in. 
in  diameter  and  in  10  in.  or  12  in. 
lengths.  The  surface  is  nearly 
■white  and  they  last  forever.  For 
marking  lots  made  in  3^  in.,  4 in. 
and  5 in.  diameter. 

Now  in  use  at  hundreds  of  Cemeteries. 

(Testimonial.! 

EDEN  CEMETERY  OR  CHICAGO 
P.  O.  Address,  Kolze  Sta.,  111. 

We  have  in  use  on  this  Cemetery  thou- 
sands of  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers 
manufacured  by  Leo.  G.  Haase,  of  Oak 
Park,  111.  Some  of  these  are  in  the 
ground  three  years,  and  we  find  them  in 
perfect  condition.  We  are  placing  them 
on  every  section  laid  out,  and  are  using 
them  in  the  following  diameters,  viz.; 

3 in ..  5 in.  and  8 in.  We  are  well  satis- 
fied with  the  markers  and  propose  to  use 
the  same  exclusively. 

Signed,  J.  H.  Frhf.se,  Supt. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET.  LEO  G.  HAASE,  OaL  Pflrk,  III. 


FERN  LITERATURE.  All  who  enjoy  read 

teSuML'S'lS  FERN  BULLETIN 

The  only  journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  beginner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris 
SampleFree.  Three  Numbers, ourselection,  ISc. 

Address,  Fern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


HITCHINQS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architects  an^  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  A)  A) 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 


The  highest  awards  received  at  the  World’s  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses.  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

233  MERCER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

A Simple  S>’’stem  of  Keeping  a Com> 
plete  R.ecor<l  of  Interments,  Lot 
Owners,  Location  of  Oraves,  etc. 

Specimen  Pa^es  Sent  on  Application 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher,  324  Dearborn  St,  Chicago 


A New  Wooden  Device 

We  have  placed  this  Device  on  the  mar- 
ket to  take  care  of  the  trade  who  want  a 
very  low  priced  Device.  It  is  as  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  a Device  out  of 
wood,  and  we  will  gladly  give  full  de- 
scriptions and  prices  on  inquiry. 

The  above  view  shows  the  Device  ex- 
tended its  full  length,  7 ft.  6 in.  inside 
measure,  and  the  one  to  the  right  shows 
it  open  for  use  and  folded  for  transporta- 
tion. The  length  can  be  changed  2 ft. 
by  telescoping.  It  takes  up  less  space 
around  the  grave,  and  makes  a better 
appearance  than  any  other  on  the  market 
made  from  wood.  Our  reputation  is  at 
stake,  and  we  have  left  nothing  undone 
to  make  this  Device  a complete  success. 

WRITE  POR  TERMS  AND  PRICES 


Our  DoubleTeiescope  Steel  Device  reduced  to 
its  smallest  and  extended  to  its  larirest  size. 
79x20  inches  and  90x34  inches.  A nv  size  de- 
sired obtainable  between  these  extremes. 


The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY 


AdvertisementHy  limited  to  five  lines^  will  be 
inserted  hi  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion^  y words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pajty  order. 


WANTED  Responsible  agents  ine\eo  stale 
in  the  union.  Mu&t  have  some  capital.  Address 
The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT— Exper- 
ienced in  management  of  an  incorporated  city 
cemetery,  desires  to  make  a change  from  pres- 
ent position.  Satisfactory  references.  Mem- 
ber Anier.  Cem'ty  Supt's  Assn.,  address  New 
England,  care  Park  & Cemetery. 


CYPRESS 

I s Far  Mo^e  DuRmt  Than  PI  N E.i 

KCyt^ESSi  i 

sIasm^ars  1 

UPTb  32  F^T^R  LONGER.! 

GREENHOUSE 

AND  OTHER  BUILDING  Mi8TERIAL,i 
MEN  FURNISHED  TO  SUPERINTEND i 
E RECJ 1 ON  WH  E N D ESXI|E D . 
for  our  Circulaijs. 

|THEATS+earr^  lumhO/r  (5., 

flE^Q'NSET.^.30STON.  t>^^ASS. 


JAMES  MACPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LAHDSOAi^E  ^RaSWER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

All  who  enjoy  reading  about  the 
curious  and  interesting  traits  of 
our  native  wild  flowers  and  ferns, 
should  have  the  new  monthly 
journal  of  popular  botany, 


fjalt  Enough  Hafer... 


Is  quite  enough  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  handsome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 


RIDER  OR  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  POMPS 


Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  building  of  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 


Catalogue  “P”  on  application 
to  nearest  store. . 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  GO. 


20  Cortland  St.,  New  York.  40  Dearborn  St,,  Chicago, 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  692  Craig  St,,  Montreal,  P,  Q, 
22A  Pitt  St,,  Sydney,  N,  S.  W,  Teniente^Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


BIND  You.r  Copies  of  PARK  AND  CEMETERY 


As  You  Receive  THem 

The  “EMERSON  ” 
PATENT  BINDER 

Which  we  furnish  for  the  purpose 
will  hold  two  volumes  : : : 


PRICE.  POSTPAID,  7 Sc. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT  324 


DEARBORN  ST., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TME  AMERICAN  BOTANIST 

It  is  "dited  solely  for  the  plant 
lover  and  contains  no  technical 
matter.  Common  names  are  used 
whenever  possible,  and  all  the 
articles  are  selected  with  a view 
to  their  value  to  the  general 
reader.  Send  a 2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  tell  your  friends 
about  it.  A'l  dress, 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  & CO.. 

PUBLISHR  S. 

BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK. 


Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN,  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

An  sizes  teept  constantly  in  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.  Bangor,  Penn. 


Always  mention  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  when  writing  Advertisers. 


No  Paint  or  Ink  Used 

PARK  SIGNS. 

CEMETERY  SIGNS. 

EDcrUsting  Enameled  Elates  of  any  Size,  Quantity  and  Com- 

Ehery  description  of  Cemetery  Utility  Signs. 

bination  of  Color. 

INDIVIDUAL  GRAVE  AND  LOT  SIGNS 

Avenue  and  Path  Signs, 

Keep  Off  the  Grass, 

Tree  and  Hardy  Shrub  Signs 

SECTION  NUMBERS 

KEEP  OFF  THE  GRASS 

PATH  AND  AVENUE 

NO  SMOKING  SIGNS 

Warranl'Cd  not  to  rust,  or  fade  and  impervious  to  climatic  changes 

Sketches  and  Quotations  Promptly  Furnished. 

Signs  furnished,  if  desired,  '=with  stout  rods  or  movable  stands 

“.rro,.  GEO.  H.  M ARSLAN D,  100  William  St.  New  York. 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  ART  OUT-OF-DOORS 
IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AND  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Vol  XII,  No.  6. 


CHICAGO,  AUGUST,  1902. 


Subscription] 


Copy. 


7^£S 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Hardy  Roses,  Hardy  Plants, 
Climbers,  etc.,  inciudinz  the  New  Hardy  Yel- 
low Rose,  Golden  Sun  (Soieu  aor)  and 
beautiful  New  Cut  leaved  Elder. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  (Edition  1901)  with  colored 
illustration  of  the  new  Rose  and  Elder  on  request. 

Ellwanger  & Barry 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
Establislied  over  60  years.  Mention  this  publication. 


SID.  J.  HARE, 

CIVir.  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 
LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 

DESIGNER  OF 

Home  Grounds  Private  Estates 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 


3216  CAMPBELL  STREET 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


C.  D.  ZIMMERMAN. 

PRACTICAL 

LANDSCAPE 

GARDENER 

Per'sonal  supervision  to  all  work. 

SO  Chippewa  St.,  Bufpai-o,  N.  Y, 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 


NORWAY  /WAPLES 

3 TO  4 INCHES  CALIPER,  14  TO  15  FEET  IN  HEIGHT. 

We  have  a fine  block  of  2,000  trees  that  have  been  grown  6 feet  apart,  perfect  specimens 
with  good  heads  and  perfectly  straight  trunks.  WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  PROP. 
ANDORRA  NURSERIES.  CHESTNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec- 
ialty. Catalogues  on  application,  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  --  ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA- 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Giiard  Building. 


Shrubs — Shade  Trees — Roses 

In  a very  complete  assortment.  PRIVET — one,  two  and  three  year.  Ask  for 

Catalogue. 

tllRAM  T.  J0^tS, 

Union  County  INurseries,  EHizabttth,  INe\A/  Jersey. 


[ Superb  Mixture. 


Per  Oz. 

$5.00 


Finest  strains  of  Cineraria, 
Primula  and  Calceolaria 

60  cts.  per  pkt.  j 

W.  c.  BECKERT,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


W’ 


’IJ  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Park  and  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  Landscape  Engineers  and  others 
interested  in  the  planting  of  high-class  ornamentals,  to 
our  very  complete  assortment  of  shrubs,  trees,  roseS; 
perennials,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  set  forth  in  full  descrip- 
tive catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

Estimates  Fornished,  Continental  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


LARGE  STOCK 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  ETC, 
_ . _ _ - - EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS  .....  . 

SPECIMENS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  AND  EFFECTIVE  TRANSPLANTING. 

Several  times  transplanted,  lifting  with  balls  of  earth.  Suitable  for 

PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 

— Rgnrt  for  Special  Prices. 

THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  GERMANTOWN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


II 


PARK  A^fD  CEME.TERT 


READY  TO  LOAD 


TRADE 

The  DROMEDARY  MIXER 

MARK 

FOR  CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR. 

A Combined  Mixer  and  Transporter.  Neat  working- 
and  handy.  Loads  like  a cart,  mixes  as  it  goes, 
and  delivers  CONCRETE,  Dumps  automatically  and 
without  stopping. 

Write  for  full  information. 

FISHER  & SAXTON  CO., 

123  G St.  N.  £^.  'WasKington,  D.  C. 


Gasoline  Arc  Lamps 


AND  ARE  LESS 
EXPENSIVE 


Attractive  in  desig-n, 
substantially  con- 
structed. Es- 
pecially 
adapted 
to... 


PARKS,  PUBLIC 
GROUNDS  AND 
STREETS  .... 


Geo.  E.  Kessler.  Eiier. 
Kansas  City  Park  Board, 
pronounces  them  “A 
splendid  success.” 

Re(iuire  No  (ieiieratiiig. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


U.  S.  street  Lighting 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GIVE  MORE 
EIGHT  THAN 

Electric  Arc 


LORD  & BURNHAH  CO., 


HORTICULTURAL  ARCHITECTS  STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
AND  BUILDERS  ii  ENGINEERS 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application  for  Green  Houses.  Conservatories,  etc.,  which 
are  erected  complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Construction;  or  for  material  only,  ready  for 
erection.  Estimates  furnished  also  for  Cypress  Greenhouse  Material. 


New  York 
Office; 
St.  James 
Building, 
Broadway 
and  26fli 
Street. 


General 
Office 
and  Works; 
Irvington- 
on-Hudson 
N.  Y. 


Larg-est  builders  of  Greenhouse  structures.  Plans  and  construction  embrace  latest  im- 
provements. Six  hig’hest  awards  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Latest  Greenhouse  Catalog'ue  sent  on 
receipt  ot  5 cents  postag’e.  Green  house  Heating- and  Ventilating'  Catalogue  mailed  from  New 
York  Office  on  receipt  of  5 cents  postage. 

We  make  special  Greenhouse  Putty.  Price  on  application. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


A Simple  System  of  Keeping  a.  Com* 
plete  Kecord  of  Interments,  Lot 
Owners,  Location  of  Graves,  etc. 


^ (Specimen  Pa^es  .Sent  on  Application  ^ 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher,  yfyf  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


The  0.  S.  Kelly  Co., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

STEAM... 

ROLLERS 

of  ail  kinds 

for  rolling-  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads. 

The  most  successful  machine  for  rolling 
turf  and  light  driveways. 

Sejid  for  Catalogue. 
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PARK  AND  CEME-TERY. 


During  a Dry  Spell 

You  can  keep  your 
lawns  fresh  and  viv- 
idly green  with  water 
from  a 

CALDWELL 
TANK.... 

3 of  stout  Red  Cypress 
perched  on  a Caldwell 
Tower  of  steel.  The 
tank  will  not  warp  or 
twist  and  there  is  no 
perceptible  shrink- 
ing or  swelling. 

A Caldwell  outfit 
is  well  worth  a good 
round  of  price;  but 
in  fact  our  terms  are  very  low  as  our 
catalogue  and  price  list  shows. 

Your  own  men  can  put  up  our 
tanks  and  towers. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY, 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water- works.  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Fruit  & Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
and  Plants. 

Correspondence  solic- 
ited.Valuable  Catalogue  free. 
49th  year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

E STORRS  & HARRISON  CO.* 
Painesville,  Ohio* 

Attention  Nurserymen. 

WANTED — Nurserymen  within  five  hundred 
miles  of  Kansas  City,  to  give  number  of  trees 
they  can  furnish  for  autumn  planting  and 
price,  of  caliper  or  over,  following  varie- 
ties:—Hard  Maple,  White  Elm,  Oriental  Plane, 
American  Plane,  American  Linden,  Soft  Maple_ 
Kansas  City  Forester.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TERRA  COTTA 

LOT  MARKERS 

. . WITH  . . 

WHITE 

GLAZED 

TOPS. 

Durable  as  Granite.  White  as  Marble. 

ALMOST  AS  CHEAP  AS  WOOD. 
WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  PRICES  AND  INFORMATION 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP, 

LIMAVILLE,  OHIO 


^theMALTESE  cross  BRAND 

THEWRJ^EST or  garden  & LAWN 


iFyour  dealer  doesnot  haveit,SGTicl  direct  to  IhemaTiufaclurers 

iTHEGUTiAPERCHAa  RUBBER  MFG.C0 
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PROGRESSIVE  CEMETERIES.... 

>5 

rl 

Are  everywhere  recognizing  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a durable  and  attractive  form  of  marker  for  both  lots 
and  single  graves 

' 

ll'jl 

OUR  TERRA  GOTTA  GRAVE  and  LOT  MARKERS 

i'l 

[1 

Are  in  use  in  33  states  and  Canada,  and  have  been 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  the  National 

Cemeteries.  Standard  size  3 inches  diameter  by  12 
inches  long.  Numbered,  lettered  or  marked  to  order. 

We  sell  direct.  Our  prices  will  interest  you.  Get  our 
descriptive  pamphlet 

1 1 

IIP 

M.  B,  MISHLER,  RAVENNA.  OHIO. 

llfii 

ij 

Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO. 


Bangor,  Penn. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


For  Town,  Villages  and  Country  Cemeteries. 

INDEXES,  INTERMENT  RECORDS,  LOT  BOOKS 


^ The  Combination  index,  Interment  Record  and  Lot  Diagram  Book 


Contains  pag'es  for  indexing”  Record  of  interments  and  I^ot  Diagrams.  The  Record  of 
Interments  is  ruled  for  entering  number  of  interment,  name  of  decea.sed,  place  of  birth, 
late  residence,  age,  sex,  social  state,  date  of  death,  cause  of  death,  date  of  interment, 
place  of  interment,  section  and  lot,  grave  fee,  name  of  undertaker,  name  of  nearest 
relative  or  friend,  remarks. 

The  Dot  Diagram  pages  provide  for  keeping  a record  of  all  lot  owners  and  simpli- 
fies the  important  matter  of  accurately  locating  the  position  of  graves.  Substantially 
bound,  with  name  of  cemetery  on  front  cover  in  gilt  letters.  Size  of  book9J^xl2  inches. 

Price,  Style  “A,”  103  pages,  625  Interments,  200  Lots $5.00 

Price,  Style  “B,”  151  pages,  1,100  Interments,  300  Lots 7.00 

The  “Simplex”  Record  cf  Interments. 

Desligned  Expressly  for  Small  Country  Cemeteries. 

The  pages  are  9 X 12  inches  with  rulings  and  printed  headings  for  recording  the 
consecutive  number  of  interment,  name  of  deceased,  date  of  death,  date  of  interment, 
age,  place  of  interment,  location  of  grave,  grave  fee  and  cause  of  death. 

“Simplex,”  SO  pages  9 x 12  for  1,180  names SI. SO 

“Simplex,”  100  pages  9 x 12  for  2,300  name 3.60 

I I 


The  Hatype”  Index  Books. 


5 


A single  letter  Index;  one  initial  letter  appearing  in  the  margin  of  each  page. 
The  rulings  and  printed  headings  provide  for  name  and  address  of  lot  owners  and  cor- 
responding pages  in  Interment  records  and  Lot  Book.  Suitable  for  small  cemeteries 
where  a separate  book  is  preferred  to  having  the  ordinary  index  bound  in  the  Record 
of  interments  or  Lot  Book. 

2,000  names 81.25 

4,100  names 2.00 

R..  J.  HAIGHT,  PublisKer, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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THE  OAK 

F or  Street*  Avenue*  Boulevard  and 
Lawn  Planting. 

The  efforts  we  have  made  in  the  past  to  bring-  the  Oak 
prominently  before  planters  have  been  most  successful  and 
they  are  now  used  everywhere  and  for  every  purpose.  Tor 
planting  in  cities  where  streets  and  pavements  are  asphalt 
and  little  space  left  for  trees, — they  are  unsurpassed;  thriv- 
ing where  other  trees  fail.  Though  this  applies  to  all  native 
varieties  of  the  Oak  it  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Pin 
Oak  which  is  beyond  question  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful 
of  them  all. 

We  have  large  quantities  of  Pin,  Red,  Scarlet  and 
Swamp  White  Oaks  In  size  from  four  to  twelve  feet,  and 
thousands  of  one  and  two  year  seedlings. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Park,  Cemetery  and  Landscape 
work  is  our  specialty  and  the  stock  we  grow  is  selected  par- 
licularly 'With  that  idea  in  view.  There  is  scarcely  a Park  or 
Cemetery  in  the  United  States  that  does  not  use  largely  of  our 
stock. 

We  invite  correspondence  and  a personal  visit  to  our 
nurseries.  Such  a visit  will  be  found  most  interesting  and 
instructive. 

Catalogues  sent  upon  application. 

Special  Notice:  The  office  of  the  Wholesale  Depart- 
ment has  been  moved  to  our  nurseries  at  Dreshertown,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.  and  is  in  charge  of  a member  of  the  firm. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  here.  The  office 
of  the  Retail  Department  remains  at  Germantown  as  here- 
tofore. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  Inc. 
Dreshertown,  Montgomery  Co.  Pa. 

Wholesale  Department. 


Manlove  Self-Opening  Gate 


No  Up'to.'Date  Drtvewa-y  C-omplete 
Without  it. 


All  sales  at  Factory  Prices. 

Will  pay  for  itself  -within  a year. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

HANLOVE  GATE  CO., 

niLTON, IND. 


£aurell)ill  nurseries, 


F.  BRUNTON,  Manager. 

Importers  and  growers  of  Choice  Hardy 
Perennials.  Native  Trees,  Shrubs,  Speci- 
men Evergreens.  We  grow  large  quanti- 
ties of  Iris,  Faeonias,  Tritomas,  Phlox, 
Delphiniums;  slock  is  perfectly  hardy, 
trne  to  name.  Send  for  Special  Catalogue 
of  New  Hardy  Alpine  Iris,  now  in  the  press. 
STOCKBRIDGE.  MASS..  U.  S.  A. 
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CONVEcNTION  of  The  sixth  annual  convention  of 
THEcA.V.&O.A-  A,  American  Park  and  Outdoor 
Art  Association  was  held  in  Boston,  August  5-7,  an 
account  of  which  is  given  elsewhere  in  these  columns. 
It  was  successful  to  a marked  degree  and  gave  positive 
evidence  that  as  a reform  movement  it  is  gathering 
into  its  ranks  the  thinkers  and  teachers  of  the  country 
as  well  as  public  spirited  citizens  of  high  social  stand- 
ing. As  had  been  anticipated,  the  arrangements  were 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  program  was  inter- 
spersed with  social  functions  which  not  only  added  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  convention,  but  provided  occa- 
sions for  strengthening  acquaintanceship  and  promot- 
ing a better  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Some  inspiring  suggestions  were  made  in  the 
addresses  by  President  E.  J.  Parker  of  the  Association, 
and  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University.  At  the 
close  of  Mr.  Parker's  address  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  upon  his  discussion  of  the  government 
reservations.  Prof.  Eliot  devoted  himself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  induce  the 


American  citizen  to  live  more  out  of  doors  and  to  teach 
him  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature.  He  advised 
the  establishment  of  more  restaurants  in  the  parks, 
and  of  better  transportation  facilities ; he  also  advo- 
cated the  encouragement  of  family  picnic  parties,  so 
common  in  Europe,  and  made  the  radical  proposition 
that  berry  and  Hower  picking  should  be  permitted  in 
our  parks,  thus  making  them,  more  than  at  present,  a 
field  for  nature  study  by  the  children.  A forcible 
paper  was  that  of  Mr.  Bryan  Lathrop,  of  Chicago,  on 
“Parks  and  Landscape  Gardening,"  in  which  he  de- 
precated the  tendency  of  to-dav  towards  "broad,  stifif 
and  unlovely  formalism  in  landscape  design,”  and  pro- 
tested against  it  from  his  belief  that  it  would  lead  to 
the  decadence  of  a most  glorious  art,  which  it  would 
reduce  to  the  condition  of  modern  Italian  sculpture, 
“mere  technique  without  a spirit,  a body  without  a 
soul."  He  regarded  landscape  gardening  as  not  only 
one  of  the  fine  arts,  but  one  of  the  greatest,  with  “pos- 
sibilities of  which  the  others  are  absolutely  incapable,” 
and  laid  heavy  responsibility  on  the  leaders  in  land- 
scape gardening  if  they  failed  to  check  the  vagaries 
and  inanities  now  crowding  it,  which  if  unchecked  will 
prove  its  ruin  and  tend  to  lead  to  a false  and  per- 
verted national  taste.  Referring  our  readers  to  the 
more  extended  report,  it  may  be  added  that  the  con- 
vention was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club,  factors  contributing  to  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  meeting,  and  which,  it  may  be  expected, 
will  greatly  aid  in  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the 
Association. 

ST.  ’PAUL  COK^EN-  The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  convention 
TION  OF  cA.  L.  C.  I.  Qf  American  League  for  Civic 
Improvement  has  been  postponed  for  one  week,  and 
will  now  be  held  September  24-27.  The  program 
covers  a wide  field,  and  a number  of  eminent  authori- 
ties will  be  present  to  participate.  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis are  both  famed  for  their  progressive  spirit,  and 
hospitable  activity,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  a 
very  large  attendance  will  honor  the  convention.  With 
the  recent  convention  of  the  American  Park  and  Out- 
door Art  Association  at  Boston,  the  Public  Beauty 
week  at  Chautauqua,  and  the  coming  St.  Paul  meeting, 
the  year  1902  should  make  the  movement  for  improve- 
ment out  of  doors  trulv  a national  one. 
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TO  PRESERVE  The  Wild  Flower  Preservation 

WILD  FLOWERS.  Society  of  America  has  been  or- 

ganized in  Washington,  and  a constitution  adopted. 
Its  objects  are:  To  encourage  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  native  plants  ; to  secure  the  better  en- 
forcement of  present  laws  governing  such  preserva- 
tion ; to  induce  such  further  legislation  as  shall  be 
deemed  advisable.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  establish 
chapters  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  and  appro]miate 
literature  is  to  be  distributed  to  create  practical  inter- 
est in  the  society.  Any  movement  to  increase  a knowl- 
edge and  love  of  nature  is  one  worthy  of  strong  en- 
dorsement, and  to  preserve  our  rare  plants  is  a positive 
duty. 

LEAGUE  FOR  CIVIC  The  August  issue  of  The  Chau- 
IMPRPVEMENT.  faiiquan  contains  an  illustrated 
article  on  The  American  League  for  Civic  Improve- 
ment, written  by  its  corresponding  secretary,  Mr.  E.  G. 
Routzahn,  and  which  gives  a very  interesting  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  association.  The  sys- 
tem adopted  by  the  League  for  its  work  is  clearly  an 
educational  one,  comprising  the  distribution  of  litera- 
ture, especially  written  for  the  purpose,  public  lectures 
and  encouraging  co-operation  in  developing  local  im- 
provement societies.  The  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished throughout  the  country  in  developing  the  im- 
provement idea-  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  prac- 
tical educational  methods  instituted  by  the  League  and 
the  enthusiasm  actuating  its  executive.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  League  into  a sort  of  clearing  house  for 
the  wddely  diverse  interests  of  outdoor  improvement, 
serving  all  contributing  organizations  and  supplanting 
none,  is  described  in  the  article  referred  to,  and  will 
be  read  with  interest.  The  latest  steps  in  the  “Elab- 
oration of  the  machinery  of  the  movement”  is  the  es- 
tablishment'of  a "series  of  ‘sections,’  each  under  the 
direction  of  a representative  advisory  council  which 
constitutes,  for  most  practical  purposes,  a working 
federation  of  the  more  prominent  organizations  and 
leading  interests  in  the  respective  fields.”  The  sec- 
tions so  far  considered  are : Arts  and  Crafts ; Civic 
Church ; Libraries  and  Museums ; Municipal  Art ; 
Municipal  Reform  ; Parks — outdoor  art ; Preserva- 
tion of  Nature — including  forestry;  Public  Nuisances 
— smoke,  advertising ; Public  Recreation  ; Rural  Im- 
provement ; Sanitation ; School  Extension ; Social 
Settlements ; Village  Improvement.  This  list  is  quite 
a comprehensive  one,  and  able  specialists  are  an- 
nounced as  members  of  the  advisory  council,  located  at 
various  points  of  the  country,  watching  the  wide  field  in 
order  to  “contribute  the  results  to  the  common  fund 
of  information.”  With  such  a powerful  agency  at 
work  surely  the  public  beauty  movement  should  rap- 
idly display  some  practical  results. 


BRPOKLYcNiTREE  The  Tree  Planting  and  Eountain 
TLANTING  SOCIETY  Society  of  Brooklyn  deserves  high 
commendation  for  the  effective  work  it  has  accom- 
plished in  Brooklyn,  and  its  example  should  be  followed 
in  every  city  of  importance  in  the  country.  And  more 
than  that,  its  literature  should  be  studied  and  methods 
adopted  in  every  community  whose  aspirations  tend 
toward  civic  betterment.  The  literature  that  has  been 
prepared  and  distributed  has  promoted  not  only  a 
greater  interest  in  tree  planting  and  culture,  but  it  has 
made  the  people  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
trees,  those  best  adapted  to  special  conditions,  and  the 
requirements  of  culture  and  care,  and  in  such  a prac- 
tical and  comprehensible  way  that  more  zealous  interest 
has  been  incited  and  respect  engendered  for  trees  that 
means  better  care  for  all  the  future.  Its  practical  work 
has  been  equally  effective,  and  it  has  extended  its  scope 
to  the  care  of  lawns  and  grass  culture.  It  has  com- 
pelled respect  for  the  laws  governing  the  care  of  the 
city  trees,  and  has  altogether  proved  itself  a very  valu- 
able and  important  auxiliary  in  the  works  of  civic  em- 
bellishment in  both  education  and  practical  directions. 
Those  desirous  of  emulating  so  worthy  an  example 
should  address  the  society’s  indefatigable  secretary,  Mr. 
Lewis  Collins,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A C0MMEcNTDc4BLE  The  second  volume  of  The  Arch- 
itectural  Annual,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a book 
far  broader  in  its  scope  than  its  title  would  convey  to 
the  average  reader.  In  treating  of  the  architectural 
conditions  and  tendencies  of  the  time,  it  also  includes 
those  subjects  which  serve  as  complements  and  acces- 
sories to  the  art,  and  which  are  necessary  allies  in  the 
rapidly  developing  field  of  civic  betterment,  of  which 
Mr.  Kelsey  is  so  earnest  an  advocate.  Its  twenty-two 
pages  of  editorial  criticism  and  comment  on  many  top- 
ics and  under  many  heads  are  suggestive  reading,  and 
while  frequently  caustic  and  incisive,  they  only  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in- 
vite attention  and  thought  from  the  very  vigor  of  their 
assertions.  The  book  is  profusely  and  splendidly 
illustrated  and  is  as  valuable  to  the  layman  as  to  the 
professional  architect,  for  a very  large  share  of  its 
contents  pertain  to  city  development : such  as  recrea- 
tion grounds,  the  appropriate  location  of  statuary, 
street  lighting,  and  outdoor  improvement  generally. 
A very  unique  feature  connected  with  the  illustrations 
is  the  concise  explanation  or  criticism  attached  to 
them,  which  at  once  attracts  attention  and  dire^cts  more 
careful  inspection.  The  book  serves  a purpose,  far 
more  effective,  than  that  of  a mere  annual : it  displays 
a decided  purpose,  that  of  stimulating  and  encour- 
aging the  upward  growth  of  American  architecture, 
and  the  general  work  of  city  building. 
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AGASSIZ  BRIDGE,  BACK  BAY  FENS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

American  ParK  and  Outdoor  Art  Association. 

SixtH  A.nn\tal  Convention- 


The  American  Park  and  ( )utdoor  Art  Association 
made  no  mistake  when  they  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club  to  hold  their  sixth  an- 
nual convention  in  the  building'  of  tbe  horticultural 
society  in  the  City  of  Boston.  The  unprecedented  suc- 
cess of  the  convention  was  due  largely  to  the  numerous 
advantages  of  this  city  as  a meeting  place  to  discuss 
and  study  outdoor  art.  The  hotel  accommodations 
were  good  and  the  meeting-place  accessible  and  com- 
modious, but  perhaps  the  most  important  advantage  is 
the  fact  that  the  delegates  could  obtain  instruction  in 
both  the  art  and  science  of  park  work  and  outdoor  art 
generally. 

After  listening  to  essays  and  discussions  describing 
or  suggesting  the  highest  ideals  of  municipal  outdoor 
art,  the  delegates  w'ere  shown  practical  examples  ap- 
proaching as  near  as  possible  to  such  ideals.  It  is  like 
studying  sculpture  in  Rome  or  municipal  architecture 
in  Berlin.  There  is  inspiration  in  the  outdjDor  art 
work  of  Boston,  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  much 
of  it  is  older  than  that  of  other  cities,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  is  largely  the  work  of  men  who  are  revered 
as  the  pioneers  of  such  art  in  America.  At  the  conven- 
tion the  delegates  learned  both  what  ought  to  be  done 
and  what  can  be  done  to  beautify  and  utilize  the  pub- 
lic reservations  of  a modern  city.  , 

The  week  to  the  delegates  was  one  of  pleasure,  in- 
spiration and  education,  and  the  hospitality  and  attrac- 
tions of  the  modern  Athens  will  not  soon  be  forgot- 
ten. It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  delegate  came  away 
with  loftier  ideals  of  outdoor  art  and  practical  knowl- 
edge which  will  enable  him  to  carry  out — to  realize 
such  ideals. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  new  hall  of  the  horti- 
cultural society.  The  attendance  at  the  sessions — es- 


pecially in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  and  the  liveliest  interest  was  shown  in 
everything  on  the  program  of  the  convention  and  in 
some  things,  such  as  the  afternoon  teas,  not  on  the 
printed  programs.  On  the  whole  it  was  a most  suc- 
cessful and  satisfactory  convention  in  all  respects. 

Tuesda'y,  August  5th,  Morning  Session. 

The  proceedings  opened  at  10:30  a.  m.,  with  Presi- 
dent E.  J.  Parker,  of  Quincy,  111.,  in  the  chair.  The 
chairman  announced  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  had 
called  and  privately  welcomed  the  members  of  the 
convention,  but  an  important  engagement  prevented 
him  from  publicly  addressing  the  meeting.  President 
Parker  then  read  the  usual  annual  address,  which  will 
be  found  in  full  on  another  page. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President’s  address,  iMr. 
Charles  M.  Poring,  of  Minneapolis,  moved  that  the 
portion  of  the  address  relating  to  Government  For- 
estry Reservations  be  referred  to  a committee  of  three, 
and  it  was  so  voted. 

Airs.  Herman  J.  Hall,  of  Chicago,  President  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary,  was  introduced  and  appealed  for 
a fuller  recognition  of  the  auxiliary.  She  said  they 
were  always  willing  to  help  the  work  along,  but  often 
needed  the  advice  and  council  of  the  officers  of  the 
association.  If  at  any  time  any  member  knew  of  any 
work  which  the  auxiliary  could  do,  she  hoped  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  do  it. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  excellent  work 
being  done  by  Airs.  Hall  and  other  members  of  the 
auxiliary  in  Chicago,  Alilwaukee  and  other  cities. 

Warren  H.  A'lanning,  secretary  of  the  association, 
then  read  his  annual  report.  He  briefly  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  society,  and  gave  a list  of  some  of  the 
societies  working  along  similar  lines,  advocating  a 
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confederation  of  such  societies.  He  also  reported 
that  an  exhibition  had  been  arranged  for  at  Turin, 
Italy.  The  total  membership  of  the  association  was 
41 1,  including  12  life  members. 

( ).  C.  Simonds,  of  Chicago,  treasurer,  reported  to- 
tal receipts  - during  the  year,  including  a balance  of 
$273.01  on  hand,  were  $955.02.  Expenditures,  $600, 
leaving  balance  on  hand  of  $355.02. 

The  secretary  of  the  auxiliary,  IMiss  Margrethe  K. 
Christensen,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  reported  that  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  123  members  during  the  year, 
making  a total  membership  of  231.  Five  new  branches 
had  been  started,  at  the  following  places  : Louisville, 
New  ( drleans,  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  receipts  of  the  year  were  $518.00,  of 
which  $259  was  paid  to  the  association  ; the  current 
e.xpenses  were  $103.26,  leaving  a balance  on  hand  of 
$156.74. 

(1.  A.  Parker,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  chairman  of 
committee  on  Park  Census,  submitted  a roll  of  statis- 
tics without  reading,  and  gave  a brief  but  eloquent 
address  on  the  progress  of  the  work.  He  said  in  part  ; 

“Fifty  years  ago  no  mnnicipalitv  in  the  United 
States  had  purchased  an  acre  of  land  for  park  pur- 
poses. But  by  last  year's  report  from  all  but  eleven  of 
the  cities  of  over  50,000  population,  there  were  2,360 
parks  and  squares  enumerated,  and  while  the  areas 
are  not  as  complete  as  the  names,  the  total  areas  as 
given  amount  to  59.717  acres,  at  a valuation  of  $531.- 
571,947.  The  yearly  expenses  for  construction  pnr- 
])oses  were  $4,555,213,  and  for  maintenance  $4,849,- 
150.  It  is  probably  within  the  facts  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  cities  of  the  United  States  have  75,000  acres 
of  land  in  parks,  and  expend  $11,000,000  annnallv  in 
their  imiirovements  and  maintenance.” 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  value  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Parker  and  the  immense  amount  of  valu- 
able material  which  he  had  collected,  and  suggested 
that  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  Lmited  States  Govern- 
ment might  well  avail  themselves  of  it. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Dr.  Charles  W’.  Eliot,  Pres- 
ident of  Harvard  University,  spoke  on  “Poixular  Utili- 
zation of  Public  Reservations.”  Extracts  from  his 
paper  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Hallock,  D.  D.,  spoke  on  “The  Influence 
of  Beautiful  Surroundings  on  Children.”  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  formal  addresses.  Col.  Holden,  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  thanked  the  speakers,  especially  Dr.  Eliot. 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  seconded  the  motion 
of  Col.  Holden.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Loring,  of  Minneap- 
olis, said  he  felt  amply  repaid  for  having  traveled 
1,500  miles  in  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Hal- 
lock. He  said  the  surroundings  of  children  had 
much  to  do  with  their  character.  They  have  a native 
love  for  flowers  and  plants.  This  is  one  of  the  marked 
dififerences  between  city  and  country  bovs.  He  told 


of  the  city  boy  who  asked  where  the  trees  grew  that 
bore  maple  sugar,  and  when  he  saw  a herd  of  cattle 
chewing  their  cud  asked  how  the  farmer  ever  got 
money  enough  to  buy  chewing  gum  for  them. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Air.  Loring’s  address,  the 
President  announced  the  welcome  new'S  that  the  ladies 
of  Boston  would  serve  afternoon  tea  in  the  Exhibition 
Hall,  and  a motion  to  adjourn  was  quickly  carried. 

At  the  evening  session  Miss  Mira  Loyd  Dock  spoke 
of  the  State  F'orest  Reservations. 

Dick  J.  Crosby,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
introduced  the  subject  of  the  "School  Garden  Move- 
ment” by  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  an  illus- 
trated talk  on  “Water  an  Effective  Factor  of  Munici- 
pal Art.” 

Wednesday,  August  6th,  Morning  Session, 

The  session  opened  at  1 1 a.  m.  The  experience 
meeting,  according  to  the  program,  was  opened  by  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong,  of  New  AMrk,  President  of  the  League 
of  Social  Service.  He  spoke  briefly  of  the  work  of 
the  League. 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Morse,  of  Boston,  of  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Native  Plants,  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  society  in  Boston.  Her  remarks  were 
l)refaced  by  the  reading  of  the  constitution  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Native  Wild 
Flowers  by  Secretary  Alanning.  Her  remarks  were 
concluded  with  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  preservation 
of  native  plants.  She  pleaded  for  help  to  make  every- 
body protectors  rather  than  destroyers  of  wild  flowers. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  secretary  of  the  National 
Municipal  League,  briefly  outlined  the  development 
of  the  societies  for  municipal  improvement,  and  advo- 
cated co-operation  and  federation  of  societies  for  bet- 
ter municipal  government. 

The  President  suggested  that  it  would  be  a good 
thing  for  some  wealthy  American  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  young  men  in  municipal  science. 

Mr.  Frank  (,lhapin  Bray,  treasurer  of  the  American 
League  for  Civic  Improvement,  spoke  of  the  work  and 
growth  of  his  society.  It  provides  lecturers  for  vil- 
lage improvement  societies,  literature  and  pictures  for 
those  who  want  them,  and  in  other  ways  assists  people 
who  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  improvement. 

The  Architectural  League  of  America  was  repre- 
sented by  H.  K.  Bush-Brown,  chairman  of  the  INIuni- 
cipal  Improvement  Committee.  He  called  attention  to 
the  financial  advantages  of  art  and  beauty  in  a munici- 
pality, citing  the  large  amount  of  money,  running  into 
millions  of  dollars,  which  are  spent  in  Paris,  Rome  and 
other  European  countries,  because  of  their  art  and 
heantv.  The  cities  which  are  prosperous  are  those 
which  have  art  attractions  as  an  appreciation  of  the 
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iEsthetic.  Mr.  Bush-Brown  also  spoke  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society.  He  advocates  the  idea  of  a federation  of  so- 
cieties interested  in  municipal  art. 

Col.  Holden,  ex-Piresident  of  the  association, 
thanked  the  speakers,  especially  Mr.  Bush-Brown,  and 
told  of  the  work  being  done  in  Cleveland  in  the  plac- 
ing of  the  public  buildings.  He  also  spoke  of  the  fall 
from  grace  of  the  park  systems  of  the  city.  He  of- 
fered the  following  resolution  : 

“Resolved,  That  the  speakers  representing  societies 
kindred  to  this  association  be  appointed  a committee 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  the  co- 
operation and  affiliation  of  all  the  societies,  and  to  ar- 
range for  a joint  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.” 

It  was  unanimousl}'  adopted. 

After  the  morning  session  ad- 
journed the  committee  met  and 
organized. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the 
Park  Commissioners  was  held  in 
the  smaller  hall,  \V.  B.  de  las 
Casas,  President  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission,  presided.  In 
the  absence  of  Charles  Stratton, 

President  of  the  Boston  Park 
Commission,  the  secretary,  jMr. 

George  F.  Clark,  made  a report 
on  the  Boston  parks.  George 
H.  Cox  made  a report  on  the 
Cambridge  Park,  and  Mr.  VV. 

B.  de  las  Casas  made  a report  on 
the  Metropolitan  system.  Dur- 
ing the  meeting  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  carry  it 
into  effect : “Whereas,  The  park  commissioners, 

brought  together  at  this  meeting,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  separate  without  providing  some  permanent 
agency  for  the  gathering,  compiling,  condensing  and 
furnishing  information  relating  to  park  work,  for  the 
comparison  of  views,  for  the  exchange  of  experiences, 
for  the  discussion  of  methods,  for  creating  mutual  con- 
fidence and  sympathy  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  fellow  workers  in  the  same 
cause ; therefore, 

“Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  park  commis- 
sioners’ meeting  be  requested  to  appoint  a committee 
of  twelve,  of  which  he  himself  shall  be  president,  to 
consult  with  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  Cornell  University, 
or  such  other  institution  whose  work  is  along  this 
line,  to  make  such  arrangement  as  may  be  possible  and 
seems  best  for  the  conducting  of  this  work ; or  if  such 
an  arrangement  cannot  be  made  with  any  institution. 


and  it  seems  desirable  to  this  committee  to  arrange 
some  other  method,  or  create  some  organization  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  work,  that  they  shall  have  full 
pow'er  to  do  so.” 

A parallel  meeting  was  held  in  the  main  hall  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  presided  over 
by  Mrs.  Hall,  president  of  the  Auxiliary.  Reports 
were  made  by  delegates  from  local  chapters.  The 
Chicago  branch,  now  in  its  second  year,  has  a mem- 
bership of  fifty-six.  Its  president  is  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Smith,  and  its  secretary,  Mrs.  F.  Grower.  Its 
work  has  been  as  follows:  In  the  fall  of  1901,  plant- 
ing of  four  school  yards ; furnishing  window  boxes 
and  plants  for  schoolhouse  in  the  spring  of  1902; 
placing  of  trees,  shrubs  and  perennial  flowering  plants, 
and  additional  permanent  vines  in  the  school  yards ; 


placing  of  guards  about  vines  to  a height  of  five  feet 
in  school  grounds ; formation  of  a new  committee  on 
factory  ground  for  fall  work ; publication  of  a beau- 
tiful leaflet ; distribution  of  seeds  throughout  an  en- 
tire block  in  the  settlement  district  near  Hull  House. 
The  Milwaukee  branch,  also  in  its  second  year,  has  a 
membership  of  nineteen.  Mrs.  Martin  Sherman  is 
president  and  Miss  Grace  Young,  secretary.  It  co-op- 
erates with  the  Out-Door  Improvement  Association. 
Some  of  its  work  was  : Planting  of  five  school  yards 
with  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers ; co-operation  of  the 
teachers  and  children  in  planting  as  well  as  securing 
growths,  and  in  the  care  of  same ; furnishing  metal 
guards  for  tree  trunks ; influencing-  Board  of  Public 
Works  to  establish  a playground  for  children  in  con- 
nection with  a public  natatorium ; establishment  of  a 
settlement  garden  in  the  Russian  district. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon  session  about  100 
of  the  delegates  boarded  trolley  cars  and  were  taken 
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out  over  the  Harvard  Bridge,  passing  the  new  Charles 
River  embankment  improvement  to  Cambridge.  The 
party  passed  the  Longfellow  and  Lowell  houses,  and 
the  Washington  elm.  At  the  main  entrance  to  Har- 
vard University  the  party  was  met  by  President  Eliot, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  efficient  guides,  showed  the  vis- 
itors through  the  grounds  and  the  new  Robinson  Hall. 
Tea  was  served  in  Phillips  Brooks’  House.  Many 
members  of  the  party  visited  Randall  Hall  and  enjoyed 
a typical  college  students’  dinner. 

Evening  Session. 

The  attendance  at  the  evening  session  was  surpris- 
ingly large.  The  paper  on  “The  Forward  Movement 
in  Harrisburg,”  by  J.  Horace  McFarland,  secretary 
executive  committee  Harrisburg  League  for  Civic  Im- 
provement, was  read  by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 

A paper  on  “Civic  Improvement  Work”  by  the  Hon. 
John  De  Witt  Warner,  President  Art  Commission  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  of  the  New  York  Munici- 
pal Art  Society,  was  read  by  Frederick  W.  Kelsey,  of 
New  York. 

After  the  reading  of  the  papers  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Rich 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  and  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Sylvester  Baxter,  of  Boston,  gave  a synopsis  of  the 
work  of  the  trustees  of  public  reservations.  He  gave 
full  credit  for  the  organization  of  the  work  to  the 
late  Charles  Eliot,  who  was  largely  instrumental  in 
getting  a charter  for  the  society,  Mr.  Eliot  being 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Chandler  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club.  He  quoted  the  statement 
that  Boston  was  not  a place,  but  a state  of  mind,  and 
said  that  the  club  was  made  up  of  men  and  women 
who  had  done  something  or  who  had  ideas. 

Roswell  B.  Dorrance  gave  the  history  and  objects  of 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 

Joseph  Lee,  representing  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
League,  told  of  their  work  in  getting  laws  passed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people. 

E.  H.  Starr,  of  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, gave  a brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  society. 

Thursday,  August  7th,  Morning  Session. 

The  President,  Mr.  E.  J.  Parker,  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  and  announced  that  reports  of  committees 
were  in  order. 

Frederick  W.  Kelsey,  chairman  of  the  auditing 
committee,  stated  that  the  committee  would  make  a 
complete  report  in  time  for  publication  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  committee  on 
forest  reservations  would  consist  of  Charles  M.  Lor- 
ing,  of  Minneapolis ; L.  E.  Holden,  of  Cleveland,  the 
officers  of  the  Appalachian  Club  and  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Forestry  Association. 

The  following  named  officers  were  unanimously 


elected : President,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  of 

Philadelphia ; vice-presidents,  W.  Ormiston  Roy,  of 
Montreal,  Can. ; Charles  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.;  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall,  of  Chicago;  Dick 
J.  Crosby,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; John  C.  Olmsted, 
of  Brookline;  Warren  H.  Manning,  of  Boston;  sec- 
retary, Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y. ; treasurer,  O.  C.  Simonds,  of  Chicago. 

The  retiring  President,  Mr.  E.  J.  Parker,  in  relin- 
quishing the  gavel,  outlined  the  work  already  accom- 
plished, and  prophesied  a brilliant  future  for  the  asso- 
ciation, introducing  the  President-elect  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff,  of  Philadelphia.  The  President-elect 
thanked  the  convention  for  the  honor  conferred,  and 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  work  of  the  association 
and  the  bright  outlook  before  it. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed : 

Publication,  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Martin  Sherman,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  G.  A.  Parker,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Park  Census — G.  A.  Parker,  of  Hartford ; John  C. 
Olmsted,  of  Brookline,  and  Lewis  Johnson,  of  New 
CIrleans. 

School  Grounds — Dick  J.  Crosby,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. ; Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  of  Boston ; H.  D. 
Hemenway,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  J.  W.  Spen- 
cer, of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Checking  Abuses  of  Public  Advertising — F.  L. 
Olmsted,  Jr.,  of  Brookline;  Mrs.  W.  P.  Grower,  of 
Chicago;  Mrs.  Lowell  White,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  Joseph  Lee,  of  Boston. 

Local  Improvement — W.  J.  Stevens,  of  St.  Louis ; 
Dr.  Dwight  R.  Burrell,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. ; Miss 
Mira  Loyd  Dock,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Frederick 
W.  Clark,  of  North  Billerica. 

Auditing — F.  W.  Kelsey,  of  New  York;  John  C. 
Olmsted,  of  Brookline,  and  Lewis  Johnson,  of  New 
Orleans. 

A condensed  statement  of  a paper  prepared  by 
Frank  Miles  Day,  vice-president  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  was  made  by  Albert  Kelsey,  of 
New  York.  It  dealt  with  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  Institute  of  Architects  held  in  Washing- 
ton two  years  ago. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holden  it  was  resolved  to  hold 
the  next  annual  convention  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  a 
time  to  be  determined  by  the  council. 

A business  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  was 
held  while  the  parent  organization  was  in  session,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  officers,  with  the  following  re- 
sult : President,  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall,  of  Chicago ; 
vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Pierpont  Edwards  Dutcher,  of 
Milwaukee,  and  Miss  Margrethe  K.  Christensen,  of 
Louisville;  secretary.  Miss  Jessie  Gardner,  of  Chi- 
cago ; treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  of  Bos- 
ton. 
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Afternoon  Session. 

Two  parallel  sessions  were  held.  The  one  de- 
voted to  school  gardens  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  H.  D.  Henienway,  di- 
rector of  the  School  of  Horticulture  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  officiated  as  chairman.  Addresses  were  made 
as  follows : 

“The  School  Garden  as  a Phase  of  Industrial 
Work,”  by  W.  A.  Baldwin,  principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Hyannis,  Mass. 

“Boston  Sand  Gardens,”  by  Ellen  M.  Tower,  of 
Lexington,  Mass. 

“School  Gardens  at  the  Hartford  School  of  Horti- 
culture,” by  Chairman  Hemenway,  which  will  be 
found  in  full  on  another  page. 

“The  National  Cash  Register  Boys’  Gardens,”  illus- 
trated by  stereopticon  views  of  the  gardens,  by  George 
A.  Townsend,  Jr.,  of  Dayton,  O. 

“Some  Neglected  Millions,”  by  George  Henry 
Knight,  of  New  York  City. 

“How  We  Reach  Eighteen  Thousand  School  Chil- 
dren in  New  York,”  by  J.  W.  Spencer,  supervisor  of 
the  Bureau  of  Nature  Study,  of  Cornell  University. 

“Nature  Study  for  Children,”  by  George  T.  Powell, 
director  of  the  School  of  Horticulture,  of  Briar  Cliff 
Manor,  N.  Y. 

Chairman  W.  B.  de  las  Casas,  President  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Park  Commission,  presided  over  the  second 
session,  which  was  in  charge  of  the  park  commission- 
ers. Papers  were  read  as  follows : 

“Parks  and  Landscape  Gardening,”  by  Bryan  Lath- 
rop,  of  Chicago,  to  be  published  in  full  in  our  next 
issue;  “Politics  and  Parks,”  by  James  Jensen,  of 
Chicago;  “Park  Administration,”  by  Calvin  C.  Laney, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; “Park  Accounts,”  by  J.  A. 
Ridgeway,  of  Minneapolis,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  park  accounts;  “Park  Building  in  the 
West,”  by  S.  A.  Foster,  of  Des  Moines,  la.;  “Park 
Construction,”  including  drainage,  rock  work,  plant- 
ing, roads,  water  and  “Park  Engineering,”  were  prac- 
tically discussed  by  the  convention. 

Before  the  sessions  were  concluded  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  cars  were  in  waiting  to  conduct  the 
party  to  Revere  Beach,  and  at  once  there  was  a scram- 
ble for  seats.  At  the  Bath  House  guides  furnished 
by  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  met  the  party 
and  conducted  it  through  the  house. 

Evening  Session. 

The  evening  session  was  opened  by  vice-president 
John  C.  Olmsted.  The  opening  address  was  made 
by  President-elect  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  on 
“Public  Beauty  and  Good  City  Government.”  It  was 
an  eloquent  appeal  for  more  public  beauty  and  better 
city  government. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Olmsted,  spoke  of  valuable  pam- 
phlets that  related  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Loring,  of 


Minneapolis,  told  of  work  in  the  West  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  school  houses  and  grounds  for  recreation  and 
play  grounds.  He  said  he  was  in  favor  of  many  small 
parks  with  play  grounds,  rather  than  large  parks  re- 
mote from  centers  of  population. 

A paper  contributed  by  Hon.  John  De  Witt  Warner, 
president  of  the  Art  Commission  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society,  was,  in  his 
absence,  read  by  Mr.  Kelsey.  It  was  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

“Only  today,  and  in  the  business  administration  of 
modern  cities,  is  the  City  Beautiful  becoming  realized. 
And  however  much  our  sense  of  beautv  mav  have 


HEMLOCK  GORGE  RESERVATION,  MKTROPOEITAN  PARK 
SYSTEM,  BOSTON. 

aided,  the  good  results  have  been  mainly  had  through 
appreciation  of  our  people  that,  from  practical  reasons, 
a beautiful  city  is  the  most  business-like  one ; that  is 
to  say,  the  best  fitted  for  the  real  purpose  of  a city. 
Public  art  is  the  most  fertile  art.  Once  inspire  the 
people  of  a State  or  city  with  ideals  of  dignity  and 
beauty,  each  in  his  way  and  time  will  develop  them. 

“Outdoor  art  appeals  to  the  masses  who  best  appre- 
ciate art,  upon  whom  the  future  of  art  depends.  In 
our  courts,  in  our  exchanges,  in  our  legislatures,  at 
work  in  our  laboratories,  we  find  distinguished  and 
worthy  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  have  so  cultivated 
their  minds  away  from  their  senses  that  they  are  blind 
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to  color,  deaf  to  music,  and  almost  dumb  to  senti- 
ment. But  your  average  fellow-citizens  are  not  so. 
Nine  out  of  ten  in  your  schools,  your  workshops,  your 
holiday  crowds,  can  still  see  and  hear,  and  their  heart- 
strings chord  true  to  every  touch  of  feeling.  The 
masses  of  no  city  have  ever  failed  to  appreciate  a great 
temple,  a dignified  statue,  an  efifective  historic  paint- 
ing, a stirring  drama  or  a strain  of  lofty  music.” 

Another  paper  by  J.  Horace  McFarland,  of  the  Har- 
risburg League  for  Civic  Inrprovement,  on  “The  For- 
ward Movement  in  Harrisburg,”  was  read  by  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff.  It  was  in  part  as  follows ; 

“It  was  Miss  Mira  Loyd  Dock  who  gave  impetus 
to  the  final  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  true  civic  prog- 
ress at  Harrisburg,  and  by  her  talk  before  the  board  of 
trade  Dec.  20,  1900,  upon  ‘The  City  Beautiful,’  There 
is  one  special  feature  in  Harrisburg’s  advance  which 
caused  the  Philadelphia  Press  to  denominate  the 
movement  broadly  as  ‘the  Harrisburg  plan’  and  to 
commend  it  for  imitation  to  even  Philadelphia  itself. 
There  were  scattered  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be 
done  here  and  there,  but  none  were  pressed  after  Mr. 

J.  \k  W.  Revnders,  a noted  bridge  engineer,  resident  in 
that  city,  suggested  that  a fund  of  $5,000  be  raised 
with  which  to  obtain  expert  advice  and  well  considered 
plans  for  the  work.  There  seemed  to  be  a wonderful 
unanimity  of  agreement  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to 
do;  in  but  ten  days  the  sum  was  subscribed. 

“To  me  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  forward 
movement  was  that  it  was  being  pushed  by  ultra-con- 
servative citizens. 

“Then  another  $5,000  was  cheerfully  contributed  to 
prosecute  a campaign  of  education.  We  were  able 
to  convince  our  city  council — no  better,  and  no  worse 
than  the  average  equivalent  body — that  there  should 
be  appointed  three  citizens  of  unquestioned  probity  and 
ability,  all  of  them  distinctly  non-partisan  and  out  of 
active  politics,  as  the  board  of  public  works,  to  expend 
three-fourths  of  the  loan.” 

Sylvester  Baxter  addressed  the  convention  on  the 
“Relation  of  Parks  to  City  Plan.”  He  said  the  parks 
of  the  city  should  be  laid  out  on  a general  plan,  with 
large  parks,  public  squares  for  music  stands,  etc.,  and 
playgrounds.  The  matter  of  distribution  of  public 
space  in  a city  is  a very  important  one,  one  which 
should  have  careful  consideration.  He  reviewed  the 
park  work  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  and 
described  at  length  the  park  systems  of  the  City  of 

Notes  of  the 

Mr.  Manning,  Sr.,  who  has  contributed  so  largely  to  Ameri- 
can Landscape  Art  and  Horticulture  generally — both  indi- 
vidually and  through  his  worthy  progenitors — attended  every 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  for  40  years 
and  was  a personal  friend  of  Col.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  convention  was  the  exhibition 
in  Exhibition  Hall.  This  included  a series  of  plans  of  elec- 
troliers submitted  for  the  Municipal  Art  Society  competition. 


Boston,  crediting  Charles  Eliot  with  having  devised 
the  plans  for  the  utilization  of  shallow  water  fronts 
for  parks  and  drives. 

Mr.  Olmsted  advocated  the  artistic  improvement  of 
railway  terminals  in  large  cities,  stating  the  first  im- 
pression a stranger  has  of  a city  was  usually  a last- 
ing one. 

Mr.  Baxter,  in  reply  to  a question,  said  that  the 
Metropolitan  System  of  Parks  contained  10,392  acres, 
Boston  system  1,721  acres,  Lynn  2,060  acres,  Cam- 
bridge 500  acres.  A total  including  small  openings  of 
between  16,000  and  17,000  acres. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  given  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society  and  other  societies  and  corporations 
who  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  convention. 

In  the  absence  of  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  of 
Rochester,  his  paper  on  “What  Is  Municipal  Art”  was 
•read  by  Albert  Kelsey,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A vote 
of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Edward  J.  Parker,  the 
retiring  President,  and  the  convention  of  1902  closed. 

Friday,  August  8th,  Sight  Seeing  Day, 

In  the  forenoon  a small  party,  chiefly  ladies,  went  by 
trolley  cars  to  the  battle  field  of  Lexington,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  Rev.  Carlton  A.  Staples,  president 
of  the  Lexington  Historical  Society,  and  shown  the 
various  places  of  historical  interest  and  the  very  re- 
markable elm  tree  near  the  old  Hancock  House.  Other 
parties  went  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  the  nur- 
series in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

In  the  afternoon  the  delegates  accepted  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Park  Commission  and  visited  Middlesex 
Fells.  The  party  were  conducted  by  Mr.  de  las  Casas, 
president  of  the  Park  Commission,  by  train  to  West 
Medford,  where  they  took  two  large  barges  and  were 
driven  through  the  Fells  to  Bear  Hill,  where  they 
alighted  and  went  up  on  the  obser^atory  to  view  the 
wonderful  results  of  the  planning  of  Mr.  Olmsted  and 
work  of  Mr.  de  las  Casas,  Baxter  and  other  officers 
and  members  of  the  commission.  The  party  then  went 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  Reservation  and  enjoyed  a 
simple  dairy  lunch,  finally  returning  to  Boston  by  the 
way  of  Malden. 

The  Women’s  Auxiliary  were  the  guests  of  the 
Country  Club  and  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  the  new 
secretary,  during  the  afternoon,  tea  being  served  in 
the  club  house,  preceded  and  followed  by  drives 
through  Brookline,  Newton,  etc. 

Convention. 

The  electrolier  is  to  be  erected  in  an  “Isle  of  safety”  at  Fifth 
avenue  and  Twenty-third  street,  New  York  City.  Maps  of 
the  Metropolitan  parks  of  Boston,  remarkable  photographs, 
19x42  inches  (not  enlargements),  of  views  taken  in  the  parks 
of  Hartford,  Conn. ; a fine  exhibition  of  photographs  by  George 
R.  King  and  others,  and  an  exhibition  of  photographs  and 
drawings  of  school  gardens  collected  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  this  convention. 
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American  ParK  and  Otitdoor  Art  Association. 

Address  of  the  Retiring  President,  Edward  J.  ParRer,  Quincy,  111. 


It  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts,  with  their  variety  of  climate  and 
wonderful  native  growth,  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the 
Norsemen,  Asiatic  races,  Spaniards,  Cavaliers  and  Puritans. 
Very  much  of  the  primitive  beauty  of  the  land  disappeared 
when  the  forests  were  destroyed  hy  the  fires  of  the  Indians 
in  pursuit  of  game,  by  the  careless  trapper,  hunter  and  pioneer, 
and  finally  by  the  building  up  of  towns  and  cities,  and  by  our 
export  of  lumber.  From  Maine  to  the  Pacific  slopes  the 
forests  have  been  stripped  of  their  heavy  timber;  the  South 
is  now  being  denuded  by  lumbermen,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  our  main  forest  reserves  will  be  as  far  away  as 
Alaska  and  our  new  possessions. 

The  United  States  has  been  tardy  in  making  Government 
and  State  forest  reservations,  but  it  has,  at  last,  realized  the 
disastrous  effect  of  forest  destruction  upon  the  climate  and 
productiveness  of  our  country,  and  the  necessity  for  renewing 
and  replanting  our  forest  tracts.  Several  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  have  quite  recently  added  to  their  curriculum 
the  study  of  practical  and  scientific  forestry. 

While  our  population  has  made  marvelous  strides,  and 
cities  have  multiplied  in  great  numbers,  we  have  been  slow 
in  following  the  example  of  older  countries  in  the  matter  of 
park  reservations. 

We  are  all  interested  in  the  reservations  of  New  York  State 
in  the  Adirondack  region,  and  in  the  efforts  of  both  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  to  preserve  at  least  a part  of  the  Palisades 
on  the  Hudson.  The  bills  pending  in  Congress  for  the  pur- 
chase of  National  forest  reserves  in  Minnesota,  and  in  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Mountains,  should  receive  our  indi- 
vidual, if  not  our  official,  endorsement. 

A very  able  Park  Commission  has  recently  been  appointed 
by  Congress — at  the  instance  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects — for  the  improvement  of  the  entire  Park  System 
of  the  District  of  Columbia ; involving  the  expenditure  of 
several  millions  of  dollars.  This  movement,  and  the  patriotic 
pride  felt  by  all  Americans  in  the  improvement  of  the  National 
Capital  (which  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
in  the  world),  makes  it  interesting  to  look  back  to  the  days 
of  Washington,  his  influence  in  determining  its  location,  and 
his  wise  plans  for  its  improvement.  Lover  of  nature  as  Wash- 
ington was,  and  especially  of  the  forests,  it  is  not  strange  that, 
after  the  successes  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  adoption  and' 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  founding  of  the  State, 
he  should  desire  to  have  a suitable  and  permanent  seat  for 
the  Government,  and  that,  too,  near  his  own  estate,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, and  on  the  banks  of  the  picturesque  Potomac. 

Several  States  were  anxious  to  secure  the  Capital.  New 
York  offered  Kingston;  Rhode  Island,  Newport;  Maryland, 
Annapolis;  Virginia,  Williamsburg.  The  competition  was 
sharp,  the  debates  acrimonious,  but  a slight  put  upon  Con- 
gress in  1783  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  led  to  the  determina- 
tion to  have  the  “Federal  City”  free  from  State  control  and 
commercial  influences.  This  was  finally  expressed  in  Section 
8,  Article  I,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to-wit : 

“The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  District  (not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  * * *” 

The  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have,  accordingly, 
been  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Federal  elections, 
and,  until  quite  recently,  in  local  matters. 


In  a letter  dated  Mount  Vernon,  31st  March,  1791,  addressed 
to  Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  President  Washing- 
ton wrote  as  follows : 

“Dear  Sir:  Having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  reconcile  the 
contending  interests  of  Georgetown  and  Carrollsburg,  and  to 
unite  them  in  such  an  agreement  as  permits  the  public  pur- 
poses to  be  carried  into  effect  on  an  extensive  and  proper 
scale,  I have  the  pleasure  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed 
proclamation,  which,  after  annexing  the  seal  of  the  United 
States,  and  your  counter-signature,  you  will  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished,” * * * 

The  proclamation  of  President  Washington  is  dated  Phila- 
delphia, the  24th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1791.  We  make  a few 
quotations  from  it : 

“Whereas,  The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
by  an  act  passed  on  the  23rd  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1788, 
entitled  ‘An  act  to  cede  to  Congress  a district  of  ten  miles 
square  in  this  State  for  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,’  did  enact  that  the  Representatives  of  said 
State  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  etc.,  etc. 

“And  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  an  act  passed  on  the  3rd  day  of  December,  1789,  and 
entitled  ‘An  act  for  the  cession  of  ten  miles  square,  or  any 
lesser  quantity,  of  territory  within  this  State  to  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
general  Governmen,  did  enact  that  a tract  of  country  not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square,  or  any  lesser  quantity,  to  be 
located  within  the  limits  of  said  State,  and  in  any  part  thereof, 
as  Congress  might  by  law  direct,  etc.,  etc. 

“And  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  their  act  passed 
the  i6th  day  of  July,  1790,  and  entitled  ‘An  act  for  estab- 
lishing the  temporary  and  permanent  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,’  authorized  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  survey,  under  his 
direction,  and  by  proper  metes  and  bounds  to  limit  a district 
of  territory  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square  on  the  River  Po- 
tomac, at  some  place  between  the  mouths  of  the  Eastern 
Branch  and  Connogocheque,  which  district,  so  to  be  located 
and  Iftnited  was  accepted  by  the  said  act  of  Congress  as  the 
district  of  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,” 

A letter  of  President  Washington’s,  dated  Philadelphia,  2nd 
day  of  November,  1791,  addressed  to  David  Stuart,  is  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  to  all  of  us.  It  is  as  follows : 

“Dear  Sir : I have  heard  before  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  29th  of  October,  and  with  a degree  of  surprise  and  con- 
cern not  easy  to  be  expressed,  that  Major  L’Enfant  had  re- 
fused the  map  of  the  Federal  City,  when  it  was  requested  by 
the  commissioners  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  purchasers  at 
the  sale.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however  common  the 
case  may  be,  that  men  who  possess  talents  which  fit  them  for 
peculiar  purposes,  should  almost  invariably  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  untoward  disposition,  or  are  sottish,  idle  or  pos- 
sessed of  some  other  disqualification,  by  which  they  plague  all 
those  with  whom  they  are  concerned.  But  I did  not  expect  to 
have  met  with  such  perverseness  in  Major  L’Enfant  as  his 
late  conduct  exhibited. 

“Since  my  first  knowledge  of  this  gentleman’s  abilities  in  the 
line  of  his  profession,  I have  received  him  not  only  as  a 
scientific  maij,  but  one  who  added  considerable  taste  to  pro- 
fessional knowledge ; and  have  thought  that,  for  such  employ- 
ment as  he  is  now  engaged  in,  for  prosecuting  public  works, 
and  carrying  them  into  effect,  he  was  better  qualified  than  any 
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one  who  had  come  within  my  knowledge  in  this  country,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  other,  the  probability  of  obtaining  whom  could 
be  counted  upon. 

"I  had  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  the  light 
in  which  he  considered  himself,  and,  of  course,  that  he  would 
be  so  tenacious  of  his  plans  as  to  conceive  that  they  'would 
be  marred  if  they  underwent  any  change  or  alteration;  but  I 
did  not  suppose  that  he  would  have  interfered  further  in  the 
mode  of  selling  the  lots,  than  by  giving  an  opinion,  with  his 
reasons,  in  support  of  it;  and  this  perhaps,  it  might  be  well 
always  to  hear,  as  the  latter  would  stamp  the  propriety,  or  show 
the  futility  of  it.  To  advise  this  I am  the  more  inclined  as  I 
am  persuaded  that  all  those  who  have  any  agency  in  the  busi- 
ness have  the  same  objects  in  view,  although  they  may  differ 
in  sentiment  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  execution;  because, 
from  a source  even  less  productive  than  L’Enfant’s  may  flow 
ideas  that  are  capable  of  improvement;  and  because  I have 
heard  that  Ellicott,  who  is  also  a man  of  uncommon  talents  in 
his  way.  and  of  a more  placid  temperament,  has  intimated  that 
no  information  had  been  required  either  from  him  or  L’Enfant 
on  some  point  or  points  (I  do  not  now  particularly  recollect 
what ) which  they  thought  themselves  competent  to  give. 

“I  have  no  other  motive  for  mentioning  the  latter  circum- 
stance than  merely  to  show  that  the  feelings  of  such  men  are 
always  alive,  and,  where  their  assistance  is  essential,  that  it  is 
policy  to  honor  them,  or  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  doing  it. 

“I  have,  however,  since  I have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Major  L’Enfant’s  refusal  of  the  map  at  the  sale,  given  him  to 
understand  through  a direct  channel,  though  not  an  official 
one  as  yet,  further  than  what  casually  passed  between  us  pre- 
vious to  the  sale  of  Mount  Vernon,  that  he  must  in  future 
look  to  the  commissioners  for  directions;  that,  they  having 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  grand  design,  the  superstructure  de- 
pended upon  them ; that  I was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
plans  and  opinions  would  have  due  weight  if  properly  offered 
and  explained;  that  if  the  choice  of  commissioners  was  again 
to  be  made,  I could  not  please  myself  better,  or  hit  upon  those 
who  had  the  measure  more  at  heart,  or  were  better  disposed 
to  accommodate  the  various  interests  and  persons  concerned ; 
and  that  it  w'ould  give  me  great  concern  to  see  a goodly  pros- 
pect clouded  by  impediments,  which  might  be  thrown  in  the 
way,  or  injured  by  disagreements,  which  would  only  serve  to 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  enemies  to  the  plan.” 

Jefferson  was  very  much  interested  in  the  plans  and  archi- 
tecture for  the  Capital ; though  he  preferred  that  the  city 
should  be  laid  out  in  squares  like  Philadelphia.  A part  of 
the  city  was  so  laid  out,  but  in  the  plans  of  Major  L’Enfant 
these  regular  squares  were  transversed  with  sixteen  avenues 
which  were  to  be  named  after  the  States. 

In  reference  to  Ellicott  (who  succeeded  L’Enfant)  Jefferson 
said  in  a letter  to  the  Commissioners,  dismissing  L’Enfant — 
“Ellicott  is  to  go  on  to  finish  laying  off  the  plan  on  the  ground 
and  surveying  and  plotting  the  district.  I have  remonstrated 
w’ith  him  on  the  excess  of  five  dollars  a day,  and  his  ex- 
penses, and  he  has  proposed  striking  off  the  latter.” 

The  far-reaching  plans  of  General  Washington  and  Major 
L’Enfant  were  not  appreciated  at  the  time.  L’Enfant  was  re- 
moved from  the  employ  of  the  Government  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  his  plans.  Later  generations  departed  from  the 
original  conceptions  of  Washington  and  L’Enfant,  but  their 
artistic  value  is  now  being  recognized,  and  they  form  the  basis 
and  inspiration  of  the  magnificent  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  Capital  prepared  by  the  newly  appointed  commission, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Burnham,  McKim,  and  Olmsted,  with 
their  distinguished  associate,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  If  the 
plans  are  carried  out  Washington  will  take  rank  with  Vienna, 
Budapest  and  other  European  Capitals. 


This  association  niay  well  give  its  endorsement  to  a project 
of  such  great  national  importance,  which  will  not  only  give  us 
a Capital  City  worthy  of  our  great  country,  but  will  dissemi- 
nate throughout  the  land  high  ideas  of  civic  beauty  and  digni- 
fied e.xamples  of  landscape  art. 

American  citizens  should  interest  themselves  in  urging  the 
improvement,  under  plans  of  competent  landscape  architects, 
of  not  only  the  City  of  Washington,  but  all  of  our  government 
properties.  National  Parks,  Army  Posts,  Naval  Stations,  Navy 
Yards,  Cemeteries,  Soldiers’  Homes  and  other  Government 
and  State  reservations. 

The  committee  on  Park  Census  has  furnished  the  members 
of  this  association  with  statistics  as  to  the  growth  of  the  park 
systems  of  our  country  within  the  past  fifty  years.  I will  quote 
from  the  commencement  of  its  report  as  follows ; 

"Fifty  years  ago  no  municipality  in  the  LInited  States  had 
purchased  an  acre  of  land  for  park  purposes.  But  by  last 
year's  reports  from  all  but  eleven  of  the  cities  of  over  50,000 
population  there  were  2,360  parks  and  squares  enumerated, 
and  while  the  areas  are  not  as  complete  as  the  names,  the 
total  areas  as  given  amount  to  59,717  acres,  at  a valuation  of 
$531,571,974.00.  The  yearly  expenses  for  construction  pur- 
poses were  $4,555,213.00,  and  for  maintenance,  $4,849,150.00. 
We  have  not  completed  the  reports  for  cities  under  50,000 
population,  but  it  is  probably  within  the  facts  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  cities  of  the  United  States  have  75,000  acres  of  land  in 
parks,  and  expend  $11,000,000  annually  in  their  improvements 
and  maintenance.” 

1 think  we  will  all  agree  that  the  valuation  of  park  proper- 
ties which  appears  in  the  committee’s  report  represents  but 
a small  portion  of  the  assets  of  American  cities ; and,  more- 
over, that  they  are  the  most  valuable  assets  of  all  cities ; at- 
tracting new  residents,  as  they  do;  stimulating  other  improve- 
ments— both  public  and  private — and  in  all  adding  very  largely 
to  the  assessable  values  of  property  and  the  income  of  cities 
and  citizens. 

I have  known  city  officials  to  report  even  fictitious  values 
of  city  parks  when  it  has  suited  their  purpose  to  inflate  the 
value  of  city  properties  as  a basis  for  credit  in  floating  bonds 
at  low  rates  of  interest.  The  same  officials  have  afterwards 
opposed  even  very  low  rates  of  taxation  for  the  care  of  parks. 

In  the  report  of  the  Park  Census  Committee  the  following 
statement  is  made;  “We  believe  it  to  be  a fact  that  there  is 
a direct  relationship  between  parks  and  open  spaces,  and  dis- 
order and  crime.” 

The  forest  must  be  brought  back  to  our  large  American 
cities.  Ample  provision  should  be  made  with  neighborhood 
parks  for  the  health,  pleasure  and  amusement  of  their  hetero- 
geneous populations,  especially  for  little  children.  Provision 
should  also  be  made  for  all  classes  of  the  community,  for  sea, 
lake  and  river  bathing. 

Notwithstanding  the  steady  growth  and  development  in  the 
West  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a tide  of  emigration  is  setting 
back  towards  the  East,  and  especially  New  England ; and  with 
the  increasing  taste  for  outdoor  art  and  amusement,  the  devel- 
opment of  interurban  trolley  systems ; the  increasing  use  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines ; lands  which  have  been  aban- 
doned are  not  only  being  beautified  by  the  landscape  gardener, 
but,  with  the  improved  system  of  horticulture,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  markets  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  now  made 
profitable  investments. 

The  Women’s  Auxiliary  has  been  a very  efficient  branch  of 
this  association,  making  itself  known  and  felt  in  public  schools 
and  homes  of  the  working  classes,  and  extending  its  branches 
across  the  continent.  Its  President  and  other  officers  will 
make  full  reports  of  their  work. 

Upon  the  Secretary  and  his  assistants  has  been  laid,  the 
past  year,  many  onerous  duties.  The  Secretary  will  make  a 
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full  report  of  the  exhibit  of  photographs  by  the  American 
Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association  at  the  International  Expo- 
sition of  Modern  Decorative  Art  in  Turin,  Italy. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor 
Art  Association  should  have  an  executive  officer  who,  with 
adequate  compensation,  could  give  his  whole  time  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  association.  Only  then  can  we  hope  to  realize 
our  full  possibilities  of  growth  and  influence. 

It  would  be  well,  and  I should  be  proud  and  glad  to  see  this 
association  a party  to  such  a plan,  if  there  could  be  arranged 
a federation  of  all  the  allied  interests  that  are  now  working 
along  many  lines  for  the  improvement  of  towns  and  cities.  At 
this  convention  there  are  assembled  officers  of  a considerable 
number  of  such  national  organizations — more,  perhaps,  than 
have  ever  been  brought  together  before.  It  would  be  a pity  if 
these  representatives  should  separate,  after  so  unique  a con- 
gress, without  taking  steps  toward  co-operation  of  efiort.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  suggest  how  it  may  be  brought  about ; but  the 
example  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science, — where  there  ate  successfully  allied  many  interests,  as 
different  in  detail  and  hardly  as  one  in  general  spirit  as  are 
the  associations  which  are  devoted  to  civic  improvement — gives 
ground  for  hope  that  we,  too,  may  all  join  forces  with  a like 
success.  When  one  thinks,  also,  of  the  magnificent  generosity 
of  modern  wealth,  of  the  public  spirit  of  our  countless  philan- 
thropists, and  then  of  the  immense  blessing  that  such  centrali- 
zation of  energy  and  resources  would  bring  to  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  hope 
that  a directing  bureau  for  all  this  effort  may  be  endowed. 
As  a division  of  specialists,  as  a chapter  taking  up  a particular 
phase  of  the  work,  no  existing  organization  would  lose  its 
identity.  Rather,  it  would  find  its  opportunity  enormously  in- 
creased, and  by  the  systematizing  of  all  the  effort,  every  en- 
deavor would  be  made  to  count.  I leave  to  your  consideration 
the  formulation  of  the  plan.  If  it  cannot  be  brought  about, 
the  secretaryship  of  this  association  should  be  made  a paid 
office;  if  it  can  be  brought  about,  I believe  that  such  a portion 
of  our  secretary’s  routine  work  might  be  transacted  in  the 
general  office  that  our  own  need  of  a paid  official  would  be 
considerably  postponed. 

The  association  should  make  it  plainly  known  to  our  friends 
in  cities  where  annual  meetings  are  to  be  held  that  they  will 
not  be  expected  to  pay  the  expenses  of  our  entertainment.  As 


our  members  increase  we  shall  be  unwelcome  guests  unless  it 
is  clearly  understood  that  we  pay  our  own  bills. 

Within  the  past  year  the  President  of  this  association  has 
caused  to  be  printed  and  mailed  to  railroad  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  our  association  respectively,  the  following  circulars, 
namely : 

The  first,  addressed  to  railroad  officials,  regarding  the  im- 
provements of  their  terminal  properties; 

The  second,  addressed  to  members  of  the  American  Park 
and  Outdoor  Art  Association,  relating  to  legislation  designed 
to  correct  the  abuse  of  public  avertising: 

The  third,  addressed  to  city  officials,  with  reference  to  the 
improvement  of  all  public  buildings  and  grounds  surrounding 
them ; also  urging  the  limitation  of  public  advertising. 

The  fourth,  addressed  to  our  members  and  the  Women’s 
Auxiliary,  requesting  them  to  use  their  influence  among  the 
manufacturers  of  their  respective  cities  in  the  matter  of  the 
improvement  of  manufacturing  properties,  etc.,  etc. ; also  urg- 
ing the  Women’s  Auxiliary  to  take  up  the  work  of  beautifying 
public  school  grounds,  and  the  improvement  of  unattractive 
surroundings  of  homes  in  the  tenement  districts,  as  has  been 
done  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

The  time  has  come  when  those  children  who  can  remain  in 
our  public  and  parochial  schools  but  a few  years  should  be 
taught  something  of  botany,  the  life  of  birds,  and  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  natural  sciences,  chemistry  and  landscape 
gardening. 

The  work  of  this  association  will  never  be  completed.  In 
promoting  and  improving  parks  and  park-ways,  another  thing 
should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  namely,  the  improvement 
of  grounds  about  Government.  State,  County,  City  and  Town 
properties ; religious,  charitable  and  educational  institutions. 
In  fact,  all  public  grounds  should  be  made  beautiful  and  re- 
ceive the  same  thoughtful  and  skillful  care  as  public  parks  and 
the  grounds  of  private  citizens. 

The  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  park  sites,  the  far-seeing  plans 
of  landscape  architects,  and  the  effects  of  wise  and  judicious 
planting  cannot  be  fully  realized  or  appreciated  during  the  life 
of  one  person;  but,  co-operating  with  Him,  who  created 
beauty  in  Heaven  and  on  Earth,  the  sun  and  rain,  dew  and 
frost,  will  develop  the  work  we  are  all  doing,  and,  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  many  thousand  trees,  future  generations 
will  “take  the  benediction  of  the  air.” 


Popular  Utilization  of  Public  Reservations. 

Extracts  from  an  address  before  tbe  American  ParK  and  Outdoor  Art  Association,  by  Dr.  CHas.  W. 

Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  University. 


“During  the  last  ten  years  great  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  number  of  parks,  open  squares,  and  public  gardens  in 
the  northern  and  western  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  procuring  these 
public  reservations.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  in  most 
American  communities  the  public  manifests  only  a moderate 
capacity  to  enjoy  these  beautiful  provisions.  The  parks  and 
squares  are  breathing  places ; they  protect  water  supplies ; 
they  enhance  the  value  of  the  adjacent  private  properties;  and 
some  of  them  are  useful  play-grounds;  but  they  are  not  lived 
in.  and  delighted  in  by  any  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

“Those  of  us  who  have  visited  the  cities  and  large  towns  of 
Europe,  or  who  have  in  any  way  become  familiar  with  the 
outdoor  habits  of  European  populations,  recognize  the  fact 
that  in  comparison  with  the  people  of  Europe,  the  native  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  little  capacity  to  enjoy  out-of- 
door  beauty,  little  taste  for  the  freedom  and  quiet  of  the  coun- 


try. and  no  disposition  to  live  in  the  streets  of  the  cities. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  the  northern  parts  of 
.A-frica,  the  common  people  in  the  large  towns  and  cities  pass 
their  lives  out  of  doors  to  an  extent  very  surprising  to  an 
.American.  I once  spent  a winter  in  the  town  of  Pau,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Erance.  The  mornings  and  evenings  were 
often  cold ; but  the  middle  of  the  day  was  much  like  the  fine 
New  England  weather  in  October  and  November.  The  mo- 
ment the  sun  shone,  all  the  active  women  and  children  took 
to  the  streets ; and  even  the  invalids  and  the  decrepit  old  men 
and  women  sat  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  streets  with  their 
backs  against  the  warmed  walls  of  the  houses.  Even  in  winter 
the  people  found  the  sunny  streets  more  agreeable  than  the 
interiors  of  their  houses. 

“The  public  provision  made  for  babies  and  little  children 
in  the  Paris  public  squares  affords  the  very  pleasantest  sight 
to  be  seen  in  that  gay  capital.  For  Americans  one  of  the 
most  curious  sights  of  Paris  is  the  broad  sidewalk  of  the  bou- 
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levards  half-covered  in  front  of  the  cafes  with  small  tables, 
at  which  hundreds  of  men  sit  in  the  open  air  to  eat,  drink, 
smoke  and  read  the  newspapers.  It  takes  persistent  rain  or 
unusually  cold  weather  to  clear  the  boulevard  sidewalks  of 
this  furniture,  even  in  the  raw  Paris  winter.  In  Germany, 
during  the  milder  half  of  the  year,  the  people  insist  on  eat- 
ing and  drinking  out  of  doors  to  an  extent  which  is  nowhere 
equalled  in  this  country,  e.xcept  in  the  German  quarters  of 
some  of  our  western  cities.  No  restaurant  can  succeed  in 
Hungary  or  South  German}'  or  Austria  unless  it  has  a place  to 
seat  its  patrons  out  of  doors. 

“The  problem  I now  ask  you  to  consider  is  how  to  secure 
a better  popular  utilization  of  public  squares,  gardens,  park- 
ways and  parks  in  the  United  States. 

"It  is  useless  to  provide  a public  forest  or  a large  country 
park,  five  or  ten  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  unless  this 
distance  can  be  traversed  in  an  agreeable  manner  at  a lo^y  fare. 
Hence  the  value  of  parkways,  which  are  merely  well-built, 
decorated  highways,  reserved  for  pleasure  travel.  In  all  such 
parkways  through  which  large  reservations  are  approached, 
there  should  invariably  be  a separate  space  for  electric  cars, 
and  this  space  should  be  neither  paved  nor  asphalted,  but 
turfed,  as  a protection  against  dust  and  reverberated  noise, 
and  as  a means  of  health  for  the  adjacent  rows  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  1'his  practice  has  been  already  partially  adopted,  but 
should  become  universal. 

“One  of  the  great  privileges  in  European  public  gardens, 
or  other  reservations,  is  broad,  open  spaces  in  which — under 
suitable  shelter — to  eat  and  drink  in  the  open  air.  Outside  of 
Prague,  for  example,  but  within  easy  reach  of  the  city,  are 
some  beautiful  meadows,  the  edges  of  which  are  adorned  with 
fine  woods.  Thousands  of  persons  resort  to  these  meadows 
every  fine  Sunday  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  open  air.  A whole 
family  will  go  together — father,  mother  and  children,  with 
family  friends ; they  get  a table  near  one  of  the  restaurants, 
and  spend  five  or  six  hours  in  this  beautiful  spot,  enjoying  the 
open  air,  the  sight  of  the  meadows  and  the  sky  and  light  mu- 
sic from  a good  band.  The  whole  process  is  democratic  and 
simple — never  rowdy ; but  people  who  know  each  other  can 
meet  there  in  a pleasant  way,  and  agreeable  hospitalities  can  be 
exchanged. 

"One  would  suppose,  from  the  deserted  aspect  of  the  Bos- 
ton Metropolitan  parks  in  winter,  that  our  New  England 
people  had  never  observed  that  winter  is  nearly  as  interest- 
ing a season  in  the  open  air  as  summer,  the  beauty  of  ice 
and  snow  replacing  the  beauty  of  foliage.  The  enjoyment 
of  winter,  however,  requires  more  forethought,  more  at- 
tention to  clothing  and  more  care  to  avoid  wind  and  storm. 
On  the  whole,  winter  is  a far  lietter  season  for  walking  in 
public  parks  and  forests  than  summer  is.  One  sees  much 
more  of  the  broad  scenery  when  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
Moreover,  it  is  a mistake  to  put  away  one’s  bicycle  in  win- 
ter. Wherever  there  are  well  macadamized  roads,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  ride  a bicycle  very  comfortably  on  many  winter  days — 
particularly  in  the  early  morning  before  the  wind  has  risen 
or  the  sun  has  softened  the  surface  of  the  roads.  I need  not 
say  that  the  w'inter  aspect  of  a forest,  after  a fresh  fall  of 
snow,  or  after  cold  rain  has  frozen  upon  every  twig  and 
lingering  leaf,  is  one  of  extraordinary  beauty.  Less  under- 
stood is  the  beauty  of  bare  trees,  of  the  half-frozen  brook, 
and  of  the  blue  shadow's  on  the  fields  of  snow. 

“The  enjoyment  of  the  populace  in  large  country  parks  and 
forests  can  be  greatly  promoted  by  allowing  the  picking  of 
flowers  and  berries ; and  this  permission  may  be  safely  given, 
provided  plants  are  not  dug  up  by  the  roots,  either  by  design 
or  through  carelessness.  So  valuable  is  this  privilege  that  it 


is  better  to  run  some  risk  of  the  extermination  of  desirable 
growths,  than  to  prohibit  picking.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
to  keep  sow'ing  the  plants  which  are  most  apt  to  be  picked, 
like  the  columbine,  the  wild  geranium,  the  anemone,  the  violet 
and  the  strawberry  blossom.  Some  fragrant  things  ought  to 
be  carefully  raised  in  the  parks  expressly  for  the  enjoyment 
they  give  to  the  people  who  discover  them  appearing  in  their 
season.  Such  are  the  mayflower,  the  linnsea  anfl  the  laurel. 

“In  scenery  parks  the  enjoyment  of  the  people  can  be  great- 
ly promoted  by  providing  numerous  footpaths,  leading  to  the 
best  points  of  view  and  to  seats  there  provided.  These  paths 
should  of  course  be  nothing  more  than  trails,  from  which  the 
underbrush  and  other  obstacles  to  passage  have  been  removed. 
Seats  at  good  points  of  view  are  very  important  parts  of  this 
provision.  The  people  need  to  be  tempted  to  linger  in  the 
parks  for  hours,  and  to  do  this  without  covering  great  dis- 
tances or  enduring  anything  which  can  properly  be  called 
fatigue.  It  is  the  open  air  and  the  quiet  aspect  of  nature 
w'hich  are  wholesome  and  refreshing,  and  to  get  the  benefit 
of  these  influences  takes  time  and  a sense  of  leisure  and  rest- 
fulness. 

“When  once  convenient  access  by  electric  cars  to  a reserva- 
tion. or  to  many  reservations,  has  been  provided,  it  becomes 
the  interest  of  the  transportation  company  or  companies  to 
announce  good  skating  on  the  pond,  or  fine  surf  on  the 
beaches,  or  a light  snow  in  the  w'oods,  or  the  blooming  of 
spring  flowers,  or  the  ripening  of  the  berries.  Through  all 
possible  agencies,  public-spirited  or  self-interested,  the  open- 
air  habit  should  be  cultivated  among  us  Americans.  Unless 
public  reservations  are  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people  generation 
after  generation,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  where  Americans  are  to 
get  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  country  scenery  at  all;  for 
if  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  in  our  country  to  create  a 
beautiful  family  estate  and  transmit  it  unimpaired  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 

“I  have  spoken  of  the  utilization  of  public  reservations  as  if 
they  were  to  be  expected  to  yield  only  health  and  enjoyment 
and  improved  pow'ers  of  perception,  but  I should  deal  with  the 
subject  very  imperfectly  if  I did  not  point  out  that  the  right 
utilization  of  public  reservations  is  a strong  agency  for 
promoting  public  morality  and  a high  standard  of  family  life. 
It  is  a safeguard  for  society  to  provide  means  of  pleasure  for 
men,  women  and  children  together.  The  pleasures  men  share 
with  their  wives  and  children  are  apt  to  be  safer  pleasures 
than  those  they  take  by  themselves.  In  pleasures  thus  shared 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  coarseness  or  excess  or  careless 
selfishness.  They  cultivate  considerateness,  gentleness,  and 
tenderness  towards  the  young  or  the  feeble.  The  appropriate 
pleasures  of  forest  reservations  or  country  parks  are  all  cheer- 
ing, refining,  and  cleansing;  they  are  soothing  and  uplifting; 
they  separate  city  men  and  women  from  the  squalor,  tumult 
and  transitoriness  of  the  human  anthill,  and  bring  them  face 
to  face  with  things  calm,  lovely,  grand,  and  enduring.  At 
the  park  and  the  beach  men  and  women  can  lift  up  their  eyes 
to  the  hills  and  the  sky,  or  look  off  to  the  infinite  verge  of 
ocean,  or  come  face  to  face  with  some  of  the  endless  varieties 
of  beauty  in  color,  form,  and  texture  with  which  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  decked.  It  is,  then,  for  the  elevation  of  human 
nature  on  its  every  side  that  the  better  utilization  of  lublic 
reservations  is  to  be  urged.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  present 
generation  to  select  for  the  urban  populations  of  the  present 
and  the  future  many  of  these  great  treasures.  It  will  be  for 
future  generations  to  maintain,  enlarge,  and  to  adorn  them, 
and  to  develop  among  the  people  a greater  power  of  enjoy- 
ing them.” 
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Program  of  tHe  Cemetery  Sviperintendents*  Convention. 


The  sixteenth  animal  convention  of  the  Association 
of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents  will  be  held 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  August  19,  20,  and  21,  and  in  Lynn 
and  Salem  on  August  22,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
cemeteries  in  those  cities. 

The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Copley  Square  Ho- 
tel, on  Huntington  Ave.,  and  all  meetings  will  be  held 
there,  unless  otherwise  noted.  Rates  of  from  $r.oo 
to  $2.50  per  day  have  been'  obtained,  European  plan, 
with  board  $2.00  per  day  additional,  or  $1.50  for 
breakfast  and  dinner. 

The  program  is  as  follows  : 

Tuesday,  August  19ih,  9^30  A,  M, 

Meeting  called  to  order. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Spaulding,  D.  D. 

Reception  of  new  members  and  roll  call. 

Address  of  welcome. 

President’s  address. 

Report  of  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Communications. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

The  cemetery  statistics  compiled  by  President  Frank  Enrich 
will  be  discussed  as  opportunity  occurs. 

Recess. 

Afternoon  session,  2 o’clock — 

Members  will  assemble  in  front  of  the  Public  Library, 
where  guides  will  conduct  them  to  the  King’s  Chapel,  Granary 
and  other  noted  burymg  grounds,  to  Boston  Common  and  the 
Public  Garden. 

Evening  session,  8 o’clock — 

Paper — “Old  Cemeteries  of  Boston”.  . Hon.  J.  Albert  Brackett 
Paper — “Respect  for  the  dead  and  justice  to  their  de- 
scendants’,’  A.  W.  Hobart 


Some  Good 

Few  shrubs  are  more  effective  in  late  summer  and 
early  autumn  than  the  Hypericums,  or  St.  John’s 
Worts,  as  they  are  popularly  called.  A good  plant- 
ing of  the  American  and  foreign  species  makes  a beau- 
tiful group,  very  showy  at  this  season.  They  may 
be  used  in  many  ways,  and  are  especially  useful  for 
covering  rough  banks  and  for  rock-work,  while  some 
kinds  make  good  carpeting  plants  to  cover  the  ground 
between  larger  shrubs.  Nearly  all  of  the  species  and 
varieties  are  pretty  and  useful.  They  are  of  various 
habit  of  growth ; some  are  bushy,  others  prostrate. 
They  remain  in  flower  for  a long  time  when  few  other 
shrubs  are  in  bloom.  Their  foliage  is  neat  and  clean, 
and  they  require  little  pruning.  They  will  grow  in 
any  good  soil.  Most  of  them  are  quite  hardy,  and  do 
best  in  partial  shade  and  in  a rather  moist  situation. 

There  is  a great  diversity  of  appearance  in  the  dif- 
ferent species  and  varieties,  making  a well-planted 
group  of  them  beautiful  and  interesting. 

For  such  a group  the  taller  kinds,  like  H.  Ascyron, 
H.  aureum  and  H.  lobocarpum,  if  it  can  be  procured, 
should  be  planted  in  the  center,  with  smaller  kinds 
like  the  Japanese  H.  patulum,  H.  Kalmianum,  H.  pro- 


The  reading  of  papers  to  be  followed  by  intormal  dis- 
cussion. 

Wednesday,  August  20fh, 

Street  cars  will  be  at  the  hotel  promptly  at  8:30  o’clock  to 
convey  the  members  to  the  following  places : Harvard  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  leaving  there  at  9 130  o’clock  for  the  Botan- 
ical Garden,  at  which  place  the  curator,  Mr.  Robert  Cameron, 
will  read  a paper  on  “The  Herbaceous  Borders.” 

Visit  to  Mount  Auburn  and  Newton  Cemeteries. 

Evening  session,  7 130  o’clock — 

Paper — “From  the  Undertaker’s  Point  of  View” 

H.  D.  Litchfield 

Paper — “Progress  of  the  Cemetery  Memorial  Industry 

During  the  Past  Twenty  Years”.  .W.  B.  Van  Amringe 

Paper — “Road  Building” C.  \V.  Ross 

Paper — “Cremation” ..Oscar  L.  Stevens 

Thursday,  August  21st, 

Morning  session,  9 :oo  o’clock — 

Election  of  officers. 

Paper ^V.  N.  Rudd 

Paper .Thomas  White 

Afternoon  session,  i 130  o’clock — 

Visit  to  Mount  Hope  and  Forest  Hills  Cemeteries,  Arnold 


Arboretum  and  Franklin  Park. 

Evening  session,  7 o’clock — 

Paper — “Grasses” Archibald  Smith 

Paper — “Notes  on  Tree  Planting” J.  A.  Pettigrew 


'Friday,  August  2 2d. 

At  9 130  o’clock  members  will  assemble  at  Scollay  Square 
to  take  cars  for  Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  Lynn,  Harmony  Grove 
Cemetery,  Salem.  Shore  dinner  at  Salem.  Unfinished  busi- 
ness. Adjournment.  Return  by  electric  cars  to  Boston. 

There  wdll  be  no  evening  session. 

All  cemetery  corporations  are  cordially  invited  to 
send  representatives  to  the  convention. 


Hypericxims. 

lificum,  and  H.  calycinum,  grouped  around  the  larger 
sorts.  The  ground  between  might  be  carpeted  with 
the  Creeping  St.  John’s  Wort,  Hypericum  adpressum, 
and  a border  made  of  the  beautiful  variety,  H.  Moseri- 
anum,  would  complete  the  bed.  H.  Moserianum  is 
quite  dwarf,  about  two  feet  in  height.  It  was  raised 
bv  Monsieur  iMoses  of  Versailles,  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  and  is  a cross  between  H.  patulum  and  H.  caly- 
cinum. It  has  larger  flowers  than  any  other  Hyperi- 
cum. These  are  a clear,  bright  yellow,  from  two  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  very  freely  produced. 
The  foliage  is  pretty,  the  young  leaves  delicately 
tinged  with  rose. 

Unfortunately,  this  variety  it  not  quite  hardy.  It 
needs  winter  protection  of  a mound  of  ashes  or  a layer 
of  dead  leaves  over  the  roots.  It  dies  down  to  the 
ground  in  the  fall,  but  springs  up  again  from  the 
roots  in  the  spring. 

Its  two  parents,  H.  patulum  and  H.  calycinum,  are 
both  fine  sorts,  neither  of  them  native  to  this  country. 
They  are  of  low  growth  and  have  large,  bright  yellow 
blossoms,  very  freely  and  constantly  produced. 

Hypericum  lobocarpum  is  one  of  our  little  known 
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native  species,  inhabiting  the  oak  barrens  of  Tennes- 
see and  Mississippi.  It  is  also  found  in  Louisiana. 
It  forms  a shrub  six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  with  nar- 
row, oblong  or  linear-lanceolate  leaves  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  length,  and  numerous  bright  vellow 
flowers.  As  it  is  probably  the  tallest  species  of  Hy- 
pericum known,  it  would  be  a valuable  addition  to  our 
list  of  cultivated  Hypericums,  but,  as  far  as  I know, 
it  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  commerce. 

For  a selection  of  six  kinds  of  the  most  useful  and 
best  easily  produced  Hypericums,  I would  suggest  H. 
Moserianum,  H.  aureum,  H.  patulum,  H.  calycinum, 
H.  Ascyron,  and  H.  adpressum.  Besides  these  there 
are  several  others  of  value,  such  as  H.  Kalmianum, 
now  in  profuse  bloom  at  Rose  Brake.  This  in  its 
wild  form  is  rather  a rare  species,  but  it  is  well  known 
to  cultivators,  and  oft’ered  for  sale  by  many  nursery- 
men. The  chief  objection  to  it  here  is  that  it  will  not 
stand  the  hot  sun  as  well  as  some  other  kinds.  The 
flowers  fade  quickly,  and  the  plant  has  a forlorn,  un- 
happy appearance  during  dry  weather.  ( )ther  sorts 
that  are  scarcely  at  all  known  to  cultivators  are  well 
worth  a trial  in  our  gardens.  By  careful  selection 
and  hybridization  it  is  probable  that  some  beautiful 
varieties  might  be  produced.  D.\nske  D-tNOKiooE. 


Ma^noli 

Though,  as  I understand.  Magnolias  will  not  aidure 
the  climate  of  Chicago,  Park  and  Cemetery  has  a large 
circulation  among  those  who  can  grow  many  of  the 
species  on  their  grounds,  hence  I am  tempted  to  call 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  the  one  illustrated.  Mag- 
nolia stellata.  Here,  in  Philadelphia,  we  grow  all 
kinds,  from  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  every  native 
kind,  including  grandiflora,  the  evergreen  one  of  the 
south,  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  that  this,  the 
stellata,  holds  second  place  to  none.  One  thing  which 
makes  it  much  sought  for  is  its  early  flowering.  It 
leads  all  others,  opening  its  flowers  earlv  in  April  here, 
fully  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  well-known  con- 
spicua,  the  Chinese  white.  Then  the  flowers  are  pink 
in  the  bud,  white,  shaded  with  light  pink  when  open, 
semi-double  and  sweet  scented,  surely  a most  desira- 
ble combination  ! Add  to  this  its  dwarf  character,  for 
it  is  but  a large  bush  at  best,  and  this  fits  it  for  plant- 
ing in  sheltered  places,  or  positions  others  would  out- 
grow quickly. 

The  specimen  photographed  is  growing  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia,  and  its  earliness  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  dormant  appearance  of  the  trees  near 
it.  An  adventurer,  Viburnum  prunifolium,  has  found 
a place  in  the  center  of  this  bush,  its  top  showing  well 
above  the  Magnolia. 

This  Magnolia  was  originally  known  as  Halleana. 
but  later  botanists  decided  it  was  stellata.  Because 
of  its  dwarf  character,  and  of  its  flowering  when  so 
very  small,  many  grow  it  in  pots,  in  which  position  it 


THE  ELM  LEAF  BEETLE. 

W.  E.  Britton,  State  Entomologist  of  Connecticut, 
has  the  following  to  say  concerning  the  extermination 
of  the  elm-leaf  beetle  : 

“Now  is  the  time  to  make  warfare  on  the  elm  leaf 
beetle  for  next  year.  Its  attack  began  two  weeks 
later  than  usual  this  season.  The  caterpillars  are  now 
about  through  feeding,  and  are  coming  down  the 
trees  to  transform  at  the  base  or  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rough  bark,  where  they  remain  for  ten  days,  when 
the  adults  emerge  and  fly  away.  Spraying  the  trunk 
and  base  of  each  tree  and  the  ground  under  it  with 
kerosene  emulsion,  or  common  soap  and  water  ( i 
pound  dissolved  in  8 gallons),  will  kill  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  insects,  which  are  very  tender  in  the  pupal 
condition.  If  a spraying  outfit  is  not  at  hand,  the 
ground  should  be  drenched  by  applying  the  insecticide 
with  a watering  pot.  Even  sweeping  and  burning  the 
insects  will  result  in  much  good  if  every  tree  owner 
acts  immediately.  Repeat  the  spraying,  drenching, 
or  sweeping  every  few  days  as  long  as  any  of  the 
caterpillars  or  the  yellow  pupae  can  be  seen.  It  will 
do  no  good  to  apply  the  spray  after  the  adult  beetles 
have  emerged.  Remember  that  two  complete  defolia- 
tions mav  kill  the  trees.” 


Stellata. 

is  a beautiful  object  in  early  spring.  Florists  have 
tried  it  for  Easter  flowering,  and  some  have  been  sat- 
isfied with  it,  but,  as  with  other  species,  its  flowers  do 
not  last  long,  so  it  requires  both  skill  and  patience  to 
have  it  flower  just  when  desired,  even  to  a day.  But 
to  those  who  wish  an  ornamental  plant,  to  flower 


magnolia  stem.ata. 

towards  the  close  of  winter,  this  would  be  most  de- 
sirable. Even  little  plants  but  one  year  from  layers 
— it  roots  readily  from  layers — will  flower,  so  that  a 
six-inch  pot  would  hold  a plant  to  give  quite  a number 
of  flowers.  Joseph  Meeh.vx. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY, 


What  the  Societies  are  Doing. 

The  Fairlawn  Improvement  Society,  of  Pawtucket, 
R.  L,  was  organized  in  June,  1900,  and  is  credited 
with  a large  amount  of  meritorious  work.  Its  pri- 
mary reason  for  being  was  the  furtherance  of  a plan 
for  a much-desired  trolley  line  connecting  the  Pam- 
lawn  district  with  Providence.  This  was  successfully 
carried  out,  despite  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of 
local  merchants,  which  led  to  incorporation  and  the 
building  of  permanent  quarters.  This  work  was  ac- 
complished by  the  sale  of  bonds.  A site  was  bought 
and  the  finished  building  was  dedicated  at  the  anmud 
meeting,  held  in  January  last.  Regular  meeting.;  a^'c 
held  on  Wednesday  evenings,  at  which  Fairlawn  inter- 
ests are  the  topics  considered.  Signal  success  is  said 
to  have  been  secured  from  the  municipal  authorities  in 
the  matter  of  obtaining  various  highway  improve- 
ments, car  facilities,  street  lighting,  and  school  accom- 
modations. The  intellectual  life  of  the  communitv 
has  also  been  quickened  by  debates  upon  questions  of 
municipal  policy,  good  government,  national  matters 
and  kindred  subjects.  Contrary  to  prevailing  cus- 
toms in  such  organizations,  officers  are  elected  semi- 
annually, and  consist  of  president,  vice-president,  treas- 
urer, recording  secretary,  financial  secretary,  trustee, 
and  sergeant-at-arms. 

The  dedicatory  ceremonies  were  two-fold  in  char- 
acter, comprising  an  entertainment  and  a banquet. 
The  entertainment  included  a report  from  the  “histo- 
rian of  the  society,”  coon  songs,  and  other  vocal,  as 
well  as  instrumental  music,  comedy  monologue,  graph- 
ophone  selections,  and  club  swinging. 

>}j  ^ 

One  of  the  speakers  at  a special  meeting  of  the  Fair- 
haven  (Mass.)  Improvement  Association  made  an  e.x- 
cellent  point  when  he  said  that  there  are  many  kinds 
of  patriotism,  but  that  “front  and  back  yard”  patriot- 
ism is  needed  and  that  their  association  should  stand 
for  that  variety.  “In  times  of  strife  it  comes  natural 
to  be  patriotic,”  he  reminded  people,  “but  many  who 
would  eagerly  pick  up  a gun  at  such  times  tremble  at 
the  sight  of  a lawn  mower  or  a garden  rake.”  We 
certainly  commend  these  ideas  to  all  similar  societies. 
The  same  speaker  reminded  his  hearers  of  Ruskin’s 
line : “What  a wonderful  thought  when  God  thought 
of  a tree.” 

This  organization  (Fairhaven)  has  reclaimed  at 
least  two  ancient  and  sadly  neglected  burial  grounds 
within  its  limits,  cleaned  up  and  improved  various 
streets,  avenues  and  roads,  and  built  a drinking  foun- 


tain for  horses.  At  its  last  annual  meeting  the  treas- 
urer's report  showed  the  receipts  for  the  year  to  he 
$1,339.09,  the  expenditures  $927.12,  and  the  balance 
in  the  treasury  $411.97.  Its  officers  are  Thomas  A. 
Tripp,  president;  Edward  G.  Spooner,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Lewis  T.  Shurtlefif,  secretary. 

5}J  ^ >|j 

The  Improvement  League  of  Pawtucket,  R.  L,  was 
formed  in  February  of  this  year  for  the  purpose  of 
beautifying  that  city  and  Central  Falls.  It  is  said  that 
the  promoters  of  the  work  are  proceeding  with  excel- 
lent judgment  and  making  broad  and  systematic  plans 
to  the  end  of  continuous  interest  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  its  members,  rather  than  endeavoring  to  mere- 
ly arouse  a fleeting  enthusiasm  that  will  evaporate  be- 
fore any  far-reaching  good  is  accomijlished.  It  would 


PI.ANTING  ON  THE  GKOUNDS  OF  MRS.  EMMA  HOWARD  SH AFTER 
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be  well  if  all  organizations  would  follow  similar  tac- 
tics. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  ministers  of  a 
town  are  the  ones.to  interest  residents  in  improvement 
work,  and  certainly  they  are  likely  to  take  a lively 
interest  in  it  themselves  and  can  undoubtedlv  influence 
many  in  its  favor.  We  have  the  example  of  the  pas- 
tor who  announced  from  the  pulpit  alon^  with  other 
notices  : “All  those  willing  to  aid  in  making  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  house  of  God  pleasant  and  cornel}' 
are  invited  to  go  into  the  woods  with  me  tomorrow 
and  bring  in  the  fir  tree,  the  pine  tree,  and  the  box 
together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  God’s  sanctuary.” 
The  result  was  a pleasant  social  day  on  the  hillsides, 
spent  in  gathering  various  kinds  of  trees,  and  nearl}' 
a hundred  of  them  (some  being  shrubs)  were  planted 
around  the  church,  where  they  stand  as  the  adornment 
of  the  village,  and  as  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
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that  minister  to  which  the  people  point  with  pride 
and  affection. 

^ ^ ^ 

As  a means  for  raising  funds  for  improvement  work 
this  department  suggests  various  summer  pleasure  ex- 
cursions such  as  trolley  rides,  cars  being  chartered  and 
tickets  sold  to  desirable  people  only ; steamboat  trips 
on  the  same  principle,  and  tally-ho  coaching  parties. 
These  couUl  be  made  remarkably  pleasant  for  the  par- 
ticipants and  should  pay  well.  If  properly  planned 
and  carefully  carried  out  they  are  sure  to  be  popular. 
There  are  always  plenty  of  people  willing  to  pay  for  a 
little  innocent  fun.  To  make  improvement  work  pop- 
ular with  your  townsmen,  give  them  a good  time. 
Electric  or  steam  launches  fitly  inscribed,  decorated 
and  illuminated  would  make  a pretty  procession  at  a 
summer  resort ; even  well-conducted  hay-rack  rides 
might  be  made  a source  of  amusement  and  of  monev. 
Try  some  of  these  things,  of  think  up  something  better 
and  tell  us  all  about  it  for  the  benefit  of  others.  If 
there  is  a “good  time,”  permit  us  to  be  “in  it.” 

:i=  ^ * 

Airs.  Emma  Shafter  Howard,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Women’s  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
International  Union,  lives  in  Oakland,  a suburb  of  San 
Francisco.  The  idea  of  the  Union  originated  with 
Hrs.  Howard,  at  the  time  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Women  Workers,  held  in  London,  during  the 
summer  of  1899,  which  she  attended  as  the  California 
delegate.  The  prospectus  of  this  organization,  as 
given  in  the  Quarterly  Leaflet,  the  periodical  of  the 
society,  published  in  London,  shows  the  inter- 
national character  of  its  interests  and  membership  by 
being  printed  in  French  and  in  English  in  parallel  col- 
umns, and  gives  its  objects,  which  are:  “To  circulate 
information,  and  to  compare  methods  of  different  coun- 
tries and  districts.  To  advise  as  to  training,  and  make 
known  openings  for  employment,  and  for  disposal  of 
produce.  To  uphold  the  highest  standards  of  work, 
and  to  secure  an  adequate  rate  of  payment  for  women 
engaged  in  any  of  the  indicated  lines.”  The  special 
subjects  with  which  the  Union  and  its  Leaflet  concern 
themselves  are : 

(a)  Farming,  Dairying,  Poultry-keeping,  and  Bee- 
keeping. 

(b)  Fruit  or  Flower  growing  for  profit. 

(c)  Laying  out  of  grounds.  Forestry  and  the  Man- 
agement of  Estates. 

December,  1901,  the  organization  had  a member- 
ship of  nearly  200  of  the  women  interested  in  the 
questions  it  deals  with, — the  membership  including 
residents  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  Denmark,  the  British  West 
Indies,  Russia,  India,  Spain,  Tasmania,  and  Nova 
Scotia.  The  membership  is  steadily  increasing.  Miss 


T.  W.  Powell,  West  Mount,  Guildford,  Surrey,  Eng., 
is  secretary  of  the  Union. 

The  South  Park  Improvement  Association  (Chi- 
cago) has  taken  in  hand  the  systematic  improvement 
of  the  entire  district  known  as  South  Park,  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Midway  (59th  St.),  55th  St.,  and 
Jackson  and  Washington  Parks.  The  University  of 
Chicag'o  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  this  district. 
The  streets  are  to  be  taken,  one  by  one,  and  planted 
uniformly,  and  vacant  lots  are  to  be  screened  by 
shrubbery  plantations.  Trees  and  shrubs  used  are  to 
be  limited  to  varieties  that  will  thrive  with  little  care 
under  the  existing  conditions,  and  other  common- 
sense  methods  of  practical  landscape  gardening  are 
to  be  artistically  applied  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 


VINES  ON  PORTE-COCHERE,  HOME  OF  MRS.  EMMA  HOWARD 
SHAFTER,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

James  Jensen,  formerly  superintendent  of  Humboldt 
Park,  but  ousted  from  that  position  for  political  rea- 
sons. There  seems  to  be  one  thing,  at  least,  that  poli- 
tics cannot  do,  and  that  is  to  make  trees  and  other 
vegetation  change  color  to  suit  the  shades  of  various 
political  parties.  Under  some  political  control  they 
refuse  to  furnish  any  shade  whatever,  but  fade  and 
die.  Politics  won’t  make  the  trees  grow.  The  poli- 
tician who  wants  to  secure  a lasting  monument  to  his 
work  for  the  city  and  for  mankind  (no  doubt  there  are 
some  of  that  mind),  would  better  see  to  it  that  parks 
and  street  trees  are  in  the  care  of  a man  of  taste  and 
ability,  regardless  of  political  or  religious  creeds. 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 
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Leaf  Gall  in  Iowa. 

The  leaves  shown  in  the  illustration  are  specimens 
of  the  hard  maple  found  in  Linwood  Cemetery,  Du- 
buque, la.,  and  are  infested  with  leaf  gall.  Superin- 
tendent Edward  Hyde  writes  that  a large  number  of 
trees,  more  especially  the  hard  maples,  are  affected  in 
this  manner,  and  that  many  of  them,  even  the  young 
ones,  are  dying  at  the  top.  Last  year  in  that  locality 
was  very  dry;  this  year  was  just  the  reverse.  The 
trees  and  shrubbery  wintered  well,  but  the  dying  at 
the  top  is  becoming  more  apparent  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, and  Mr.  Hyde  wishes  to  know  whether  the 
leaf  gall  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 


LEAVES  OF  HARD  MAPLE,  SHOWING  EFFECT  OF  LEAF  GALL. 


Prof.  A.  T.  Erwin  of  the  department  of  Horticul- 
ture and  Forestry  of  the  Iowa  State  College  Experi- 
ment station,  at  Ames,  la.,  writes  as  follows  concern- 
ing the  leaf  gall  in  that  locality : “The  leaf  gall  is  an 
insect  which  causes  abnormal  growth  similar  to  that 
sometimes  found  upon  the  oak  leaves  in  the  forest. 
In  this  part  of  the  state  it  is  common  on  the  hard  ma- 
ple. It  probably  interferes  somewhat  with  the  normal 
function  of  the  leaf,  but  so  far  as  I have  been  able 
to  observe,  it  does  no  serious  damage.  The  dying- 
back  of  the  top  of  the  young  trees  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  drougth  of  last  season,  the  evil  effects  of  which 
are  now  becoming  apparent.” 


The  Cottony  Maple  Scale. 

Many  valuable  maple  and  box-elder  trees  in  Mil- 
waukee and  vicinity  are  being  surely  injured  by  the 
cottony  maple  scale  (Pulvmaria  Innumerabilis) . Its 
life,  history  in  brief  is  as  follows,  writes  F.  Cranefield, 
in  the  Wisconsin  Horticulturist.  The  young  lice  ap- 
pear early  in  spring,  spreading  rapidly  over  the  tree : 
after  the  several  changes  peculiar  to  scale  insects,  the 
female  attaches  herself  to  a twig  and  commences  egg- 
laying,  continuing  until  about  the  middle  of  Jtme, 
when  the  large  cottony  egg  masses  become  evident. 
About  July  Tst,  the  eggs  hatch  and  the  young  spread 
again  over  the  tree,  soon  to  complete  another  life  cycle. 
Like  other  scale  insects  it  feeds  by  sucking  the  sap  of 
the  tree,  and  although  their  spread  is  not  very  rapid 
they  eventually  destroy  the  tree,  unless  preventative 
measures  are  taken.  If  observed  in  time,  while  but  a 
few  twigs  are  affected,  these  may  be  cut  off’  and 


burned.  If  the  pest  is  generally  distributed,  the  trees 
must  be  thoroughly  sprayed  with  kerosene  emulsion. 


The  Formal  Garden. 

The  growing  interest  manifested  in  all  forms  of  gar- 
dening and  landscape  improvements,  and  the  attempt- 
ed revival  of  the  formal  garden  have  again  revived 
the  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  the  formal 
and  natural  schools  of  gardening,  and  given  birth  to 
much  recent  literature  on  the  subject.  In  the  June 
number  of  the  International  Monthly  Frank  Miles 
Day,  Architect,  of  Philadelphia,  contributes  an  in- 
teresting article  on  “The  Formal  Garden;  Its  Revival 
and  Its  Recent  Literature,”  in  which  he  reviews  the 
most  important  English  and  American  literature  on 
the  subject  and  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions: 
"In  looking  broadlv  over  the  field  of  garden  designs 
in  America  at  the  present  day,  we  see  the  two  old 
forces  striving  for  the  mastery,  just  as  they  have 
striven  these  many  years.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
the  formal  designers,  for  the  most  part  architects, 
earnest  that  the  effect  of  their  work  shall  not  be  ruined 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  work  of  others  untrained 
in  the  arts  of  design,  or  trained  in  a school  utterly 
at  variance  with  their  own.  However  skillful  as  de- 
signers, the  architects  find  themselves,  with  the  rarest 
exceptions,  handicapped  by  their  lack  of  knowledge 
of  plants,  a knowledge  to  be  gained  only  by  years  of 
patient  study.  However  delightful  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  architect’s  garden,  his  planting  plan, 
if  he  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  attempt  one  unaided,  is 
generally  a thing  for  laughter.  On  the  other  hand  our 
professional  landscape  gardeners,  skillful  as  thev  mav 
be  in  the  design  of  park-like  areas,  fail  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  when  their  work  has  to  be  seen  in  asso- 
ciation with  architecture.  Strong  as  they  may  be 
in  their  knowledge  of  plants,  their  training  has  been 
too  one-sided,  too  lacking  in  sustained  effort  at  the 
solution  of  great  problems  in  design,  to  enable  them 
to  deal  successfully  with  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  their  work.  Their  way  of  solving  the 
problem  of  the  transition  from  the  purely  formal  lines 
of  a building  to  the  purely  informal  lines  of  the  land- 
scape about  it,  has  consisted  too  largely  in  an  attempt 
to  ignore  the  formality  of  the  building  and  to  glorifv 
the  informality  oI  the  landscape.  But  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  a set  of  men,  better  trained  for 
the  practice  of  garden  design  than  are  either  the  archi- 
tects or  landscape  gardeners,  will  shortly  be  among 
us.  The  demand  creates  its'  own  supply.  Already 
there  are  young  men  well  trained  in  design  who  are 
working  up  the  serious  study  of  horticulture  and  vic" 
versa.  Our  schools  of  landscape  architecture  are 
prepared  to  give,  and  are  giving  us,  well-rounded  men 
who  need  only  a few  years  of  practical  experience  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  capable  of  raising  their  art 
to  a higher  level  than  it  has  ever  before  reached  in 
America.” 
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Garden  Plants— TKeir  Geography.— EXXX. 


Populus  “poplar”  has  eighteen  species  and  quite  a 
number  of  varieties.  The  variation  of  their  aspect  is 
striking  and  considerable — fastigiate,  round  headed, 
spiry,  loose  and  drooping  but  inelegant.  Landscapers 
and  nurserymen  may  prate  as  they  please,  but  certain 
of  these  poplars  such  as  deltoidea  for  instance  are 
about  the  cheapest,  most  rapid,  most  easily  managed 
citv  avenue  trees  available  for  the  North.  What  if 
they  are  short  lived?  It  is  far  better  to  replant  them 
than  endure  the  misery  of  the  old  gas-eaten,  horse- 
bitten,  tree — butchered  examples  of  maple  avenues  al- 
most everywhere  in  evidence.  A cottonwood  poplar 
may  be  trimmed  back  with  some  assurance  that  it  will 
grow  out  again  regularly.  But  it  rarely  needs  trim- 
ming. 

The  Aspens  are  rapid  in  growth,  too,  but  less  de- 
sirable for  avenues,  as  a rule,  than  the  other  section. 
Their  silvered,  trembling  leaves  are  often  a desirable 
feature  in  parks,  and  where  there  is  abundant  space 
their  suckering  habit  may  often  be  made  advantageous 
use  of — about  old  gravel  pits  for  instance,  which  may 
often  be  prettily  embellished  by  such  growths,  and 
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much  more  cheaply  than  by  fussing  and  planning  and 
backing  and  filling.  The  suckering  growths  should 
frequently  be  cut  back,  when  the  foliage  will  be  finer 


and  beautifully  silvered.  At  Kew  they  catalogue  about 
twentv-four  species  and  a number  of  varieties  of  pop- 
lars. 


POPULUS  NIGRA  PYRAMIDALIS. 


Lacistemeae  is  a tropical  American  tribe  of  one 
genus  and  sixteen  species.  They  are  amentaceous 
small  trees  or  shrubs  scarcely  at  all  known  in  gardens. 
So  with  the  little  “crowberry”  tribe,  the  species  are 
but  rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  Empetrum  nigrum  has 
occasionally  been  used  as  an  edging  in  Highland  gar- 
dens after  the  manner  of  box  or  heather.  As  for  the 
“hornworts”  gardeners  take  no  account  of  them,  but 
they  have  greatly  interested  botanists.  They  are  vari- 
able aquatics  of  lowly  organization. 

James  MacPherson. 


SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  common  red  cedar  is  one  widely  distributed, 
growing  over  almost  the  whole  United  States  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  changes  character  ac- 
cording to  soil  and  location.  The  silver  cedar  of  Col- 
orado and  New  Mexico  is  a form  of  it,  said  to  be  of 
e.xceeding  beauty. 

Thuya  gigantea,  of  the  Pacific  coast,  seems  not  suf- 
ficiently hardy,  for  general  planting.  Occasionally, 
but  not  generally,  it  survives  in  the  vicinity  of  Phil- 
adelphia. It’s  a pity  it  won’t  do,  for  a more  lovely 
green  it  is  hard  to  find. 
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The  sweet  bay  of  Europe  is  Laurus  nobilis.  It  is 
having  great  sales  here,  grown  as  pyramids  or  in  um- 
brella shaped  heads.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  “bay” 
of  the  south,  Laurus  Caroliniensis,  the  leaves  of  both 
having  the  same  odor.  Why  could  not  the  southern 
one  compete  with  the  European? 

The  sweet  gum,  Liquidambar,  when  set  out  in  an 
open  place,  makes  a round-headed  tree  of  fine  appear- 
ance. Its  bright  green,  star  shaped  leaves  are  pretty 
all  summer,  and  in  autumn  change  to  a brilliant  scarlet. 

The  old  garden  balsam,  Impatiens  balsamina,  is  a 
splendid  annual  for  a damp,  half-shaded  place,  where 
but  little  else  will  grow.  There  are  numerous  colors, 
and  the  display  they  make  in  summer  is  very  pleasing. 
Once  established,  they  come  up  every  spring  from 
the  seeds  they  scatter. 

How  the  business  of  spraying  trees  has  grown  ! In 
many  large  cities  and  their  suburbs  men  make  a busi- 
ness of  it,  having  the  compounds  to  suit  insects  or 
fungi.  And  not  only  are  the  pests  kept  in  check,  but 
the  trees  appear  to  thrive  better  than  they  did  before 
the  enemy  attacked  them. 

Clerodendron  Bungei,  of  the  old  gardeners,  foeti- 
dum  of  the  newer  botanists,  is  not  a hardy  shrub.  It 
dies  to  the  ground,  but  will  come  up  afresh  in  spring 
if  a mulch  sufficient  to  keep  out  frost  be  placed  over  it. 
The  shoots  which  spring  up  flower  in  August. 

What  a lesson  there  is  to  be  learned  by  noting  the 
various  geranium  beds  one  sees  in  summer.  When 
strong  plants  are  set  out,  and  set  out  early,  there  is 
perfection  of  bloom  by  mid-July.  On  the  contrary, 
little  plants  take  the  whole  season  to  become  of  good 
size,  and  are  never  satisfactory.  Make  it  a rule  to  set 
out  early  “great  big”  plants. 

Given  sandy  soil  and  a half-shaded  position,  Daphne 
cneorum  may  be  had  in  flower  to  some  extent  all  win- 
ter long.  Its  odor  is  delicious.  On  account  of  its 
low  growth  and  persistent  leaves,  it  is  known  as  the 
creeping  evergreen  daphne. 

Long  after  the  hybrid  rhododendrons  are  out  of 
flower  the  native  one.  Maximum,  comes  in.  In  its 
Pennsylvania  home  it  flowers  in  mid-July.  The  flow- 
ers are  pink  in  the  bud,  almost  white  when  expanded. 
It  is  being  planted  a good  deal  and  should  be  more  so. 

The  variegated-leaved  Althaea,  with  single  flowers, 
lilac  with  crimson  center,  has  been  named  Thomas 
Meehan  by  the  P.  J.  Berckmans  Co.  It‘s  a good  va- 
riety. There  is  another  variegated-leaved  one^  with 
double  flowers,  which  rarely  fully  expand.  Because 
of  their  variegated  leaves,  both  of  these  sorts  are  used 
to  form  small  boundary  hedges. 

The  common  huckleberry  bushes,  Vaccinium  Penn- 
sylvanicum  and  vacillans,  besides  being  useful  for 
binding  the  soil  of  sloping  ground,  has  nice  fruit,  as 
most  every  one  knows.  Cut  back  well  when  trans- 
planted, they  are  not  hard  to  move. 

It  would  be  hard  to  name  a better  all-round  rose 


than  the  Japanese  rugosa.  Strong,  hardy,  and  of 
lovely  foliage,  free  from  insects  and  fungi,  it  adds 
large  single  flowers  in  both  pink  and  white  varieties. 
As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over  the  berries  or  haws 
come,  and  these  are  as  ornamental  as  the  flowers, 
looking  like  red  crab  apples  when  ripe. 

Many  willows  are  not  thought  to  be  of  pretty  foli- 
age, but  pentandra  or  laurifolia  must  be  excepted. 
Its  shining,  laurel-like  leaves  make  it  an  extremely 
ornamental  small  tree,  or  large  bush,  as  one  may  prefer 
to  grow  it. 

In  the  eastern  states  catalpas  are  being  largely  eaten 
by  a worm  which  seems  peculiar  to  this  tree.  In  a 
short  time  a large  tree  will  be  defoliated.  Paris  green 
soon  fixes  the  i)est.  It  takes  two  sprayings  to  properly 
protect  the  trees. 

Clematis  flammula  is  the  true  sweet-scented  clematis 
which  nurserymen  are  so  often  asked  for.  Neverthe- 
less paniculata,  though  perhaps  not  so  highly  scented, 
is  sweet  smelling,  and  in  all  other  respects  is  better 
than  flammula.  It  is  a stronger  grower,  makes  better 
shade  and  has  bright  green  foliage.  It  flowers  in  Au- 
gust, several  weeks  later  than  the  other. 

Many  evergreens,  notably  the  white,  black  and  Nor- 
way spruce,  are  greatly  troubled  with  red  spider.  This 
is  the  time  to  svringe  them  with  kerosene  emulsion. 
Sometimes  heavy  syringing  of  pure  water  will  dis- 
lodge and  discourage  them.  It’s  a bad  thing  to  let 
them  go  unchecked. 

This  is  the  time  to  see  to  the  budding  of  many  trees. 
Keep  in  mind  the  ornamental  cherries,  peaches,  crabs, 
apples,  plums  and  like  trees.  Sometimes  a fruiting 
tree  of  some  of  these  sorts  would  be  the  better  for  hav- 
ing itself  transformed  to  a flowering  sort.  Whatever 
the  desire,  now  is  the  time  to  bud.  There  is  no  better 
season  than  this  to  look  around  one’s  grounds  and  put 
into  shape  trees  and  shrubs.  Summer  pruning  is 
easier  and  better  done  than  winter.  Shoots  out  of 
place,  needing  shortening,  gaps  which  judicious  prun- 
ing or  arranging  of  branches  will  fill  in,  are  seen  at 
once.  A little  shoot,  cut  novv  with  a pocket  knife, 
would  need  a saw  in  a year  or  two. 

The  Chinese  trumpet  vine.  Bignonia  grandiflora,  has 
a large  yellowish  red  flower,  quite  different  from  our 
native  radicans.  It’s  a good  thing.  In  growth  it  is 
less  rampant  than  radicans. 

Groups  of  the  wild  rose,  Carolina,  are  exceedingly 
pretty  when  displaying  their  single  pink  flowers  in 
late  June  and  early  July.  And  then  the  bright  red 
fruit  follows.  Naturally  this  rose  grows  in  quite  low 
ground,  but  it  doesn’t  require  it,  as  flourishing-  plants 
on  higher  ground  are  often  met  with. 

If  evergreens  can  be  dug  up  and  quickly  planted 
and  then  well  flooded  with  water  for  several  days,  this 
is  one  of  the  best  seasons  for  planting.  The  water 
and  warm  soil  forces  out  fresh  fibers  almost  at  once, 
and  with  these  successes  assured.  Joseph  Meehan. 
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The  Northwestern  Elevated  Railway,  of  Chicago,  has  pre- 
sented to  that  city  a site  for  a small  park,  or  playground,  and 
is  to  improve  it  at  its  own  expense.  The  tract  is  in  a 
densely  populated  district  through  which  the  road  runs.  It 
is  300  by  80  feet,  and  is  to  be  fitted  up  with  swings  and  other 
apparatus  for  the  amusement  of  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

^ ^ 5}; 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  New  York  City  Council  provid- 
ing $i.os2.ooo  for  the  Grand  Boulevard  and  Concourse  in  the 
Bronx,  has  been  approved  and  signed  by  Mayor  Low.  It  is  to 
be  four  miles  long  and  133  feet  wide,  and  will  unite  the  park 
system  of  the  Bronx  with  Central  Park.  The  total  cost  of  the 
boulevard  when  completed  four  years  from  now  is  expected 
to  amount  to  $12,000,000. 

* * * 

The  Park  Commissioners  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  have  asked  the 
city  council  to  pass  an  ordinance  for  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the 
sum  of  $50,000  for  the  completion  of  the  boulevard  connecting 
the  parks  of  that  city.  The  city  has  secured  right  of  way  over 
lands  valued  at  $330,000,  secured  on  condition  that  the  boule- 
vard be  completed  within  a specified  time,  now  nearing  a close. 

The  Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  have 
presented  to  the  City  Controller  an  estimate  for  $808,340.50  for 
maintenance  and  necessary  improvements  during  the  next  year, 
an  increase  of  $206,900  over  the  appropriation  of  last  year. 
The  more  important  items  in  the  estimate  are  as  follows : 
General  maintenance,  $150,000;  pay  and  expenses  of  guard, 
$118,492.50;  completion  of  speedw'ay,  $110,000;  permanent  im- 
provements, $100,000;  lighting,  $40,448;  new  bridge  over 
Wissahickon  Creek,  $35,000;  horticultural  hall,  care,  repairs, 
etc.,  $27,000;  sprinkling  drives  and  purchase  of  new  wagons, 
$20,000. 

* * * 

The  Park  Board  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  recently  passed  a reso- 
lution authorizing  President  Wheelock  to  go  before  the  next 
charter  commission  and  advocate  an  amendment  to  the  city 
charter  allowing  a levy  on  a one-mill  tax  for  park  purposes  in 
addition  to  the  receipts  from  privileges  and  other  sources. 
The  present  charter  provides  that  the  taxes  collected  for  park 
purposes  shall  not  exceed  $75,000  a year,  and  the  collections 
have  been  not  more  than  $65,000.  The  board  estimates  that 
a one-mill  tax  will  yield  about  $80,000,  which  is  less  than 
enough  for  current  expenses  and  improvements.  The  Board 
also  voted  to  begin  condemnation  proceedings  for  acquiring 
additional  land  for  Como  Park. 

* * 

Officials  of  the  state  treasury  department  of  Massachusetts 
have  completed  the  task  of  apportioning  the  expenses  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  the  Metropolitan  Park  System,  and 
the  various  cities  and  towns  in  the  district  have  been  notified 
of  the  amounts  they  must  pay  as  their  proportions  for  1900,, 
1901,  and  1902.  It  was  provided  by  law  that  the  payments 
should  begin  in  1900,  but  litigation  as  to  the  apportionment 
has  delayed  the  matter,  and  necessitated  a three-years’  appor- 
tionment. In  order  that  the  burden  may  not  fall  too  heavily 
the  Legislature  has  passed  a law  permitting  the  issue  of  bonds 
outside  the  debt  limit  to  cover  the  first  two  years.  The  sums 
apportioned  for  the  City  of  Boston  for  1902  are  as  follows : 
Parks,  sinking  fund,  $52,648.51;  interest,  $111,875;  mainten- 
ance. $66,171.50;  boulevards,  sinking  fund,  $11,477.34;  interest, 
$25,473.50;  maintenance,  $20,078.25;  Nantasket  sinking  fund, 
$4,821.40;  interest,  $9,700;  maintenance,  $7,500. 


.“k  tract  of  640  acres  near  Sulphur,  1.  T.,  is  being  surveyed 
with  a view  to  reserving  it  as  a government  park,  as  pro- 
vided in  an  agreement  which  is  to  be  ratified  by  the  Indian 
tribes.  There  are  eleven  springs  of  water  having  medicinal 
properties  in  the  tract,  and  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry" 
are  examining  the  trees  indigenous  to  the  locality  in  order 
to  recommend  the  planting  of  others  to  beautify  the  proposed 
reservation.  An  effort  is  also  to  be  made  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  purchase  by  the  govern- 
ment of  sufficient  additional  area  to  preserve  the  fine  forests 
near  the  town. 

* * 5|< 

PARK  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  following  park  improvements  are  reported  this  month ; 
Improvements  to  cost  $25,000  are  now  being  made  at  Paul 
Revere  Park,  New  Bedford,  Mass,  and  the  work  of  grading 
and  beautifying  the  grounds  is  well  under  way.  * * * The 

west  river  bank  parkway  to  be  built  from  Riverside  to  Lake 
street,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  to  cost  about  $43,000,  and  the 
damages  have  been  assessed  by  the  appraisers.  * * * It  is 
reported  that  the  Hygeia  Hotel  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  is 
to  be  razed  to  make  way  for  a battery  park  to  be  made  by 
the  government.  * * The  finance  and  park  committees 

of  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  City  Council,  have  recommended 
the  purchase  of  additional  park  property  at  an  expenditure  of 
$10,000.  * * * The  park  board  of  Holland,  Mich.,  is  to 
build  an  artificial  lake,  32x50  feet,  and  erect  a new  fountain. 
The  fountain  will  be  ten  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  14 
feet  high.  * * * Improvements  at  Ross  Park,  Binghamp- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  are  nearly  completed,  including  the  building  of  a 
new  stone  animal  house,  and  the  constructing  of  roads.  * 

* Three  small  parks  in  Philadelphia  are  to  be  improved  as 
follows:  In  Westmoreland  Park  an  appropriation  of  $7,000 
is  available,  and  will  be  used  in  laying  out  walks  and  ter- 
racing the  park;  in  Vernon  Park,  $10,000  is  to  be  expended  in 
improvements  in  walks  and  drainage;  in  Athletic  Park,  $15,- 
000  is  to  be  e.xpended  in  laying  out  the  grounds  in  an  arrange- 
ment of  circular  and  radiating  paths,  after  the  manner  of 
Rittenhouse  Square. 

* * * 

NEW  PARKS. 

Lafayette  Park,  presented  to  the  city  of  Rockville,  Conn.,  by 
the  Sabra  Trumbull  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  was  recently  dedi- 
cated. The  society  paid  the  expenses  of  grading  and  plant- 
ing, and  erected  in  the  center  of  the  park  a boulder  bearing 
a bronze  tablet  to  Lafayette.  * * An  ordinance  has 
been  passed  by  the  Baltimore  City  Council  appropriating 
$1,000  for  the  purchase  of  a triangular  plot  of  ground,  bound- 
ed by  Riggs,  Fremont,  and  Arlington  avenues,  to  be  used  as 
a public  park.  * * The  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
of  the  last  Congress  favorably  reported  a bill  establishing  the 
Wind  Cave  National  Park  in  South  Dakota.  The  tract  is  said 
to  include  extinct  geysers,  a subterranean  cavern,  and  other 
natural  wonders.  * * The  village  council  of  Johnston  City, 
111.,  has  voted  to  buy  a ten-acre  tract  north  of  the  town  for 
a public  park.  * * Steps  are  being  taken  at  Huron,  S.  D., 

to  purchase  the  old  Capitol  Hill  site  for  a public  park.  * * 
Cheppaqua,  N.  Y.,  recently  dedicated  a new  five-acre  park,  the 
gift  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clendenin  and  wife,  who  contributed 
$15,000  to  its  improvement.  * * Sixty  acres  of  waste 
land  at  Coney  Island,  New  York  City,  have  been  converted 
into  a public  park.  The  tract  was  formerly  covered  with 
refuse,  and  the  work  of  improvement  included  turfing,  laying 
of  12,000  cubic  yards  of  soil,  the  building  of  an  irrigation 
plant,  and  the  planting  of  12,000  trees  and  shrubs.  * * The 

recent  Congress  passed  a bill  granting  Fort  Griswold,  on 
Groton  Heights,  Groton,  Conn.,  to  the  state  of  Connecticut  as 
a public  park.  The  property  consists  of  an  abandoned  fort 
and  earthworks. 
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Oakdale  Cemetery.  Wilmington,  N.  C..  is  to  make  extensive 
improvements  for  beautifying  the  entrance  on  plans  by  Super- 
intendent Timothy  Donlan.  A stream  flowing  along  the  front 
of  the  'cemetery  is  to  he  turned  from  its  course,  and  bridged 
with  a brick  culvert  having  two  archways.  The  fence  will 
be  moved  so  as  to  throw  a considerable  area  of  swampy  ground 
into  the  cemetery,  which  will  be  drained,  filled  in,  and  turfed 
to  show  greensward  on  either  skle  of  the  entrance,  giving  a 
good  view  of  the  pretty  brown-stone  lodge  illustrated  in  these 
pages  some  time  ago. 

* * * 

Trustees  of  the  Palmer  Burial  Ground,  Philadelphia,  have 
brought  suit  in  the  Court  of  Equity  in  that  city  to  restrain 
Jacob  G.  Fenemore,  a monument  dealer,  from  building  foun- 
dations for  monuments  in  the  cemetery.  In  September,  1901, 
the  cemetery  authorities  gave  to  the  superintendent  sole 
authority  to  build  foundations  for  monuments  and  sod  graves, 
and  the  bill  alleges  that  Mr.  Fenemore  has  broken  this  regu- 
lation. In  his  demurrer  to  the  bill  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant argued  that  the  regulation  preventing  the  Iniilding 
of  foundations  by  any  one  hut  the  superintendent  amounted 
to  a monopoly,  and  was,  therefore,  illegal.  He  contended 
that  the  only  provision  of  the  original  deed  for  the  government 
of  the  cemetery  besides  the  appointment  of  the  trustees,  was 
for  the  services  of  a grave  digger,  and  that  any  possible 
monopoly  ended  there.  In  reply  the  counsel  for  the  ceme- 
tery argued  that  under  the  deed  the  trustees  were  required 
to  care  for  the  grounds,  and  that  the  only  source  of  income 
for  that  purpose  arose  from  the  fees  for  digging  graves  and 
laying  foundations. 

=1:  .1;  * 

Cemetery  Improvements. 

Improvements  and  additions  to  cemeteries  are  reported  this 
month  as  follows : Extensive  improvements,  to  cost  $2,000, 
are  l^eing  made  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  Winona,  Minn.  They 
will  include  considerable  grading  work  and  the  building  of 
dams  in  the  ravines.  * * Hillside  Cemetery,  Thomaston, 

Conn.,  will  add  20  acres  to  its  territory.  The  land  is  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  cemetery,  and  is  now  being  surveyed  for 
improvement.  * * St.  Peter's  Cemetery.  Lowell,  Mass.,  has 

set  out  about  300  trees  and  built  a new  office  building  during 
the  spring  and  summer.  * * The  City  of  Waco,  Tex.,  has 

purchased  60  acres  of  land  at  $300  per  acre  as  an  addition  to 
Oakwood  Cemetery.  * * The  Woodlawn  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation, Lima,  Ohio,  has  added  20  acres  to  its  territory.  * * 

Superintendent  Burns,  of  Lakeside  Cemetery,  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  is  building  new  roads  and  cutting  a canal  through  the 
cemetery.  Plans  for  these  and  other  improvements  w'ere  fur- 
nished by  O.  C.  Simonds.  * * Improvements  to  cost  $5,000 
are  under  way  at  Dunmore  Cemetery,  Scranton,  Pa.  They 
include  the  laying  of  water  pipes  for  sprinkling  purposes, 
throughout  the  grounds,  and  making  connections  with  the 
city  water  mains.  * * Mound  Cemetery,  Monroe,  Ohio,  has 

received  a legacy  of  $4,000  from'  the  late  John  Maud.  The 
fund  is  to  be  invested,  and  the  income  used  to  care  for  and 
beautify  the  grounds.  * * A new  section,  embracing  two 

acres,  has  been  laid  out  as  an  addition  to  Hoboken  Cemetery, 
Hoboken.  N.  J.  * * The  South  Lyons  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Lyons,  N.  Y.,  has  made  application  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  permission  to  acquire  by  condemnation  eight  acres  of  land 
as  an  addition  to  the  cemetery.  * * Oak  Ridge  Cemetery, 

Altoona,  Pa.,  has  voted  to  purchase  nine  acres  of  additional 
territory.  * * Highland  Lawn  Cemetery,  Terre  Haute, 


Ind.,  has  laid  out  a new  section  containing  400  lots  in  the  cen- 
ter of  which  is  a circular  spot  reserved  for  old  soldiers.  'I'he 
work  was  done  by  Earnshaw  & Punshon,  of  Cincinnati.  * * 

Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  added  about 
eight  acres  to  its  territory.  * * Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery, 

Worcester.  Mass.,  is  to  he  surrounded  by  a wall  to  he  1,342  feet 
long  and  four  feet  high.  It  will  he  two  feet  thick  at  the  base, 
will  have  a surmounting  granite  cap.  and  is  to  cost  about 
$2,000.  * * The  Odd  Fellows’  Cemetery,  Emporia,  Kas., 

has  purchased  eight  acres  of  ground  for  $2,000.  * * 'I'he 
town  of  Vineyard  Haven.  Mass.,  has  voted  $1,000  for  the  en- 
largement of  Oak  Grove  Cemetery.  * * St.  Stephen’s  Cath- 
olic Cemetery,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  has  added  three  acres  of 
territory,  and  contemplates  erecting  a new  entrance.  * * 

Fifty  acres,  to  be  purchased  by  the  Council  for  $12,000,  will  he 
added  to  Beech  Grove  Cemetery,  Muncie,  Ind.  * * Wyo- 

ming Cemetery,  Melrose,  Mass.,  has  authorized  the  trustees 
to  expend  $5,000  for  improvements.  * * \ public  receiving 

vault,  containing  96  catacombs,  is  being  erected  in  Forest 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Omaha,  Neb. 

* * * 

New  Cemeteries. 

Crown  View  Cemetery,  near  Sheridan,  Indiana,  has  been 
organized.  The  tract  embraces  eleven  acres  of  land,  and  is 
now  being  improved  for  use  as  a modern  cemetery.  * * 

Riverview  Cemetery,  recently  laid  out  near  South  Bend,  Ind., 
is  progressing  rapidly  with  the  work  of  improvement.  'I'he 
sections  have  been  laid  out  and  sodded,  and  the  new  chapel 
is  approaching  completion.  A new  receiving  vault,  to  be 
of  stone  with  a marble  interior,  is  also  under  construction. 
All  lots  are  to  be  sold  with  perpetual  care,  and  other  modern 
features  will  be  in  force.  * * 'I'he  Chicago  Cemetery  Asso- 

ciation has  purchased  120  acres  of  land  at  Kedzie  avenue  and 
119th  street,  Chicago,  to  be  laid  out  as  a Swedish  cemetery. 
The  price  paid  for  the  property  was  $58,000.  N.  A.  Nelson  is 
Secretary  of  the  association.  * * 'I'he  Maplewood  Ceme- 

tery Corporation  has  been  organized  at  Anderson,  Ind.,  to 
develop  a tract  of  216  acres  on  the  line  of  the  Anderson  and 
Muncie  electric  railway.  'Fhe  corporation  will  issue  $50,000 
worth  of  preferred  stock  for  improvement  purposes,  to  bear 
interest  at  4 per  cent,  and  be  redeemed  as  the  funds  from 
the  sale  of  lots  will  permit.  After  redeeming  the  preferred 
stock,  all  funds  from  the  sale  of  lots  are  to  be  used  for 
improving  and  l)eautifying  the  grounds.  John  P.  Sears  is 
Secretary  of  the  corporation.  * * The  Greenwood  Ceme- 

tery Association  has  been  organized  to  operate  a large  tract 
of  land  as  a cemetery  at  Hoisington,  Kas.  * * 'fhe  Redon- 

do Cemetery  Association  has  1)een  incorporated  at  Redondo, 
Cal.,  with  a capital  stock  of  $10,000.  * * The  Locust  W’ood 
Cemetery  Company,  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J..  has  been  incorpo- 
rated by  N.  J.  Smith,  J.  H.  Schriver  and  Isaac  Braddock ; 
capital  stock,  $150,000.  * * 'I'he  Richmond  Hill  Cemetery 

is  to  be  established  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  New  York- 
City.  It  embraces  too  acres  of  farm  land  on  Staten  Island. 

* * A committee  of  tbe  City  Council,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  is  ar- 

ranging for  the  purchase  of  a site  for  a new  East  Side  Ceme- 
tery. A resolution  is  to  be  introduced  providing  for  a bond 
issue  of  $200,000.  * * Notre  Dame  Cemetery,  a tract  of 
ten  acres,  has  been  purchased  by  six  business  men  of  Gard- 
ner, Mass.,  and  presented  to  tbe  Holy  Rosary  church.  * * 

Woodlawn  Cemetery,  of  Pittsburg,  is  to  be  laid  out  on  a tract 
of  82  acres  of  land  near  Wilkinsburg, ' Pa.,  to  cost  about 
$150,000.  'fhe  purchasing  company  is  capitalized  at  $300,000, 
and  contracts  are  to  be  let  for  extensive  improvements,  in- 
cluding the  grading  and  macadamizing  of  four  miles  of  drive- 
ways. and  the  erection  of  a soldiers’  monument  and  receiving 
\'ault.  * * Odd  Fellows  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  are  to  estab- 
lish a cemetery  of  their  own  on  a tract  of  13}^  acres.  'I'he 
purchase  price  will  be  about  $10,000. 
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Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  Boston,  August  5 7, 
1902. 


Publisher's  Notes. 

The  special  summer  meeting  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  will  be 
held  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  August  27  and 
28.  and  an  attractive  program  of  dis- 
cussions and  entertainment  has  been  ar- 
ranged. There  will  be  five  business  ses- 
sions, which  will  be  held  at  the  state 
Capitol,  and  the  society  will  be  the  guest 
of  the  Michigan  Forestry  Commission 
and  the  Michigan  .Agricultural  College. 
E.xcursions  will  be  made  to  the  Michi- 
gan Forestry  Preserve,  in  Roscommon 
and  Crawford  counties,  to  the  hardwood 
forests  in  .Antrim  county,  and  thence  to 
Mackinac  Island. 

The  State  Forestry  .Association,  re- 
cently organized  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
has  recommended  that  a superintendent 
of  forestry  be  appointed  for  each  coun- 
ty in  the  state,  and  is  also  using  its 
influence  to  have  a department  of  for- 
estry established  in  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  The  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion are;  President,  H.  B.  Henderson; 
vice-president,  W.  H.  Halliday ; secre- 
tary, W.  C.  Deming;  treasurer,  F.  Chat- 
terton. 

'fhe  eighteenth  annual  meeting  and 
e.xhibition  of  the  Society  of  .American 
Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticulturists 
will  be  held  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  August 
19-22.  Railroad  rates  lower  than  ever 
before  obtained  have  been  granted,  and 
the  program  gives  promise  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  meetings  in  the  history 
of  the  society. 


The  recently-organized  Wild  Flower 
Preservation  Society  held  an  enthusiast- 
ic and  successful  meeting,  July  2,  at  the 
Phipps  Conservatory,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  at 
which  plans  were  formulated  and  ad- 
dresses made  hy  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton, 
Prof.  Chas.  E.  Bessey,  and  Prof.  S. 
AI.  Tracy.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
•secretary,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Pollard,  to  de- 
liver a number  of  illustrated  lectures 
during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall 
on  "Vanishing  Wild  Flowers.’’ 

We  know  of  no  periodical  that  will 
do  so  much  good  in  the  home,  especially 
where  there  are  young  children,  as  Our 
Dumb  Animals,  published  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  .Animals,  at  19  Milk  St.,  Bos- 


douhle  purpose  by  being  adapted  to  use 
for  rolling  roads,  lawns,  and  walks,  and 
also  for  use  as  a power  for  running 
stone  crushers,  etc.  Mr.  A.  Austin, 
manager  of  the  cemetery,  recommends 
the  roller  highly. 

Chicago  Building  Commissioner  has 
denied  permission  to  erect  a bill  board 
that  was  to  have  been  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  and  has  issued  an  order  to 
one  of  the  local  companies  to  pull  down 
a huge  billboard,  in  which  it  is  said  near- 
ly a carload  of  lumber  was  used. 

Personal. 

Col.  Henry  J.  Latshaw  has  been  ap- 
pointed city  forester  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  He  will  begin  planting  trees  this 
fall. 


PHCTJ  COURTESY  JULIPN  SCHOLL  A CO.,  N-  Y, 

VIEW  IN  NOKTHWOOD  CEMETERY,  PHILADELPHIA,  SHOWING  ROAD  ROLLER 

AT  WORK. 


ton,  Alass.  We  firmly  believe  that 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  George  T. 
Angell  this  little  publication  has  done 
more  in  the  cause  of  kindness  to  man 
and  beast  than  all  other  agencies  com- 
bined. In  one  family  that  the  writer 
knows  of  a little  boy  became  so  im- 
pressed with  its  teachings  that  he  was 
found  one  morning  currying  the  cow  be- 
cause he  thought  she  needed  as  kind 
treatment  as  the  horse. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  gives  a 
view  in  Northwood  Cemetery,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  showing  one  of  the  “Univer- 
sal" Road  Rollers  of  Julian  Scholl  & 
Co.  at  work.  This  firm  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  a roller 
especially  adapted  to  cemeteries,  and  the 
one  shown  here  embodies  many  features 
essential  in  cemetery  work.  It  serves  a 


Mr.  J.  Y.  Craig,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  has 
been  laying  out  an  addition  to  Wyuka 
Cemetery,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  improv- 
ing the  old  grounds,  which  comprise 
forty  acres. 

Charles  N.  Snyder,  for  thirty-two 
years  secretary  of  the  West  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
died  June  7th,  1902,  of  heart  disease, 
and  was  buried  in  West  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery,  in  his  lot  in  Summit  sec- 
tion— the  first  part  of  any  Philadelphia 
cemetery  laid  out  in  the  modern  land- 
scape lawn  plan.  Mr.  Snyder  was  born 
January  4th,  1827,  in  Philadelphia.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War, 
during  which  service  he  contracted  the 
disease  which  resulted  in  his  death. 
While  in  the  hospital  on  account  of  in- 
juries he  was  taken  into  the  apothecary 
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(Personal,  continued.) 

department  and  was  made  recorder  of 
the  hospital.  His  duties  here  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  system  of 
burials  and  records  as  begun  at  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and 
the  system  now  used  there  was  devised 
by  him.  On  his  return  he  took  up  con- 
veyancing, opening  the  first  books  of 
the  Park  Commission  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  connected  with  the  Centennial 
of  1876.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 
Mr.  Snyder  was  the  originator  of  mod- 
ern cemetery  records  and  practice.  He 
was  frequently  called  upon  by  the  Or- 
phan’s Court  as  an  expeit  in  inks,  hand- 
writing, and  as  a legal  expert  in  cem- 
etery matters.  His  knowledge  of  cem- 
etery law  as  applied  in  Pennsylvania 
was  always  at  the  disposal  of  any  in- 
terested person,  and  no  one  was  more 
highly  thought  of  among  cemetery  men. 
Mr.  Snyder  was  modest,  unassuming, 
and  unaggressive,  but  he  knew  the  legal 
rights  of  his  position  and  his  rare  tact, 
amiability  and  quiet  persistence  gave 
him  success  where  others  would  have 
failed.  The  West  Laurel  Hill  Ceme- 
tery Co.  has  appointed  as  successor  to 
Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Long- 
streth.  Visitors  to  Philadelphia  who 
are  interested  in  cemeteries  are  invited 
to  call  at  the  office  of  the  West  Laurel 
Hill  Cemetery  Co.,  1307  Arch  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  see  the  system  introduced 
by  Mr.  Snyder,  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
modern  cemetery  records. 

j BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC,,  RECEIVED.  ^ 

A Working  Plan  for  Forest  Lands, 
near  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas ; by  F.  E. 
Olmsted,  Field  Assistant,  Bureau  of 
Forestry ; Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1902 : This  Bulletin 
gives  a general  description  and  a com- 
prehensive system  of  management  for  a 
forest  tract  of  about  105,000  acres,  the 
two  chief  points  determined  being  the 
amount  of  timber  standing,  and  the  rate 

(Con  tinned  on  pag'e  IX.) 


Innovation  Land  Marks,  Patent  Permanent  Foundation 
Posts,  Grave  Markers,  Section  Numbers,  Etc. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  POSSESED  BYTHESE 
LAND  MARKS  ARE: 

SIMPLICITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

DURABILITY  OF  MATERIAL, 

LEGIBILITY  OF  INSCRIPTION, 

ECONOMY  OF  COST. 

They  Cannot  be  Disturbed  by  Frost  and  are 
Superior  to  any  Post  or  Harker  yet 
Devised  for  Cemetery  Purposes. 

W.  ORMISTON  ROY, 

P O.  Box  1027.  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Water  Proot  Grave  Linings 
and  Earth  Covers 

Casket  Lowering  Devices 

BAKER  BROS.  & CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 
ALL,  OKDEK.S  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock. 

Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR,  PENN. 


ing  de'hice,  conceded  to 
be  the  best  invented. 

It  is  a-djustable  And 
folds  into  A smAll  spAce- 
It  is  SAfe  And  sure. 


COLDWATER, 


Cher  3,000  “ NATIONALS  " sold  And  in  use 
in  the  United  StAtes,  CAnAdA  And  EnglAnd. 


\ The  National  Junior  Lowering  Device 

^ This  is  the  lAtest  im- 
J proved  CAskei  Lovoer- 

% 

% 

% 


The  National  Burial  Device  Go. 


MICHIGAN 


The  '‘NATIONAL" 
is  endorsed  by  cemetery 
offictAls 

Send 

for 

CAtAlogue 
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It*s  No  Secret.  Everybody’s  Talkiny  ! ! 

about  the  popularity  of  the  Ovid  Casket  Lowering  Device.  Sales  are  increasing  each  year  as  shown  in  the  following  comoarison. 

1898.  Altogether  new  idea.  Hard  to  sell. 

1899.  Easier  to  convince  the  profession. 

1900.  Customers  begin  t i demand  the  use  of  device. 

1901.  Absolute  necessiti'.  Good  investment. 

1902.  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Express.  Hurry!  Hurry!!  Hurry!!!  Funeral  on  hand.  Nothing  but 
the  Ovid  Lowering  Device  will  do.  We  know  it’s  a beauty  and  are  sure  it  is  safe. 


Snpt.  Edward  G.  Carter, 
Oak  woods  Cemetery, 
Chicago,  111. 

“We  are  greatly  pleased 
with  the  device  and  re- 
ceive many  expressions 
of  approval  from  those 
who  see  it  in  operation.” 

Thirty-five  prominent 
officials  and  business  men 
in  the  city  of  Detroit  own 
the  Ovid  Double  Folding 
Device.  It  is  used  excly- 
sively  in  that  citj’. 

We  manufacture 
nothing  that  we  cannot 
recommend  and  guar- 
antee. 

No  device  is  complete 
without  our  new  improved 
Grave  Lining. 


Prof.  W.  P.  Hohenschuh, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  L e c t - 
urer.  Demonstrator  and 
Author.  The  most  wide- 
ly known  and  popular 
Funeral  Director  in  the 
United  States.  He  says: 

“I  have  used  the  device 
over  a hundred  times  and 
when  I know  of  a good 
thing  in  our  line  I do  not 
hesitate  to  say  so.” 

He  owns  an  Ovid  Device 


Phone  or  Telegraph 
at  our  expense.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  prices. 


Use  either  Phone,  Bell 
100;  Union  57. 


The  above  funeral  scene  shows  our  Device  in  actual  work  lowering  a very  heavy 
metallic  casket  (650  pounds)  at  the  funeral  of  a late  United  States  Senator, 
Portland,  Maine.  The  cemetery  officials  own  four  Ovid  Devices. 

Folding  CasKet  Lowering  Device  WorRs,  - - - 


Ovid,  Micti. 


GRAVE 

DIRT 

COVER 


MADE  OF  GREEN  DUCK. 


9 Ft.  O In.  by  12  Ft, 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

citi- 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


DURFEE  TENT 
MEG.  CO. 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

I [Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding  ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twentyosix 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular. 
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OurDoubleTelescope  Steel  Device  reduced  to 
its  smallest  and  extended  to  its  larerest  size. 
79x20  inches  and  90x34  inches.  Any  size  de- 
sired obtainable  between  these  extremes. 


A New  Wooden  Device 

We  have  placed  this  Device  on  the  mar- 
ket to  take  care  of  the  trade  who  want  a 
very  low  priced  Device.  It  is  as  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  a Device  out  of 
wood,  and  we  will  gladly  give  full  de- 
scriptions and  prices  on  inquiry. 

The  above  view  shows  the  Device  ex- 
tended its  full  length,  7 ft.  6 in.  inside 
measure,  and  the  one  to  the  right  shows 
it  open  for  use  and  folded  for  transporta- 
tion. The  length  can  be  changed  2 ft. 
by  telescoping.  It  takes  up  less  space 
around  the  grave,  and  makes  a better 
appearance  than  any  other  on  the  market 
made  from  wood.  Our  reputation  is  at 
stake,  and  we  have  left  nothing  undone 
to  make  this  Device  a complete  success. 

WRITE  rOR  TERMS  AND  PRICES 


The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


SAFER  THAN  PALL  BEARERS 

THE  WELLMAN 

Casket  Lowering  Device 

This  is  the  only  adjustable,  separable  and 
the  handsomest  Device  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Adjustable  to  any  size  grave.  Will 
raise  a casket  as  well  as  lower  it.  It  is  sep- 
arable and  compact.  Carried  in  2 canvas 
sacks  as  shown  in  cut  by  the  man  at  the 
right  side  of  the  man  operating  the  device. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  JOBBERS 


Send  for  Booklet 


MANUFACTURED 


Office, 

428  Summit  Street 


WELLMAN  & MATHEIS 


Toledo,  Ohio 
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BOOKS  FOR  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS. 


The  Beautiful  Flower  Garden. 

By  F.  Schuyler  Matthews.  Its  treat- 
ment with  special  regard  for  the  pic- 
turesque. Written  and  embellished  with 
numerous  illustrations.  With  notes  on 
practical  floriculture  by  A.  H.  Fewkes. 
igi  pp.,  ill.,  i2mo,  paper.  .40 

Our  Native  Trees  and  How  to  Identify 

Them. 

By  Harriet  L.  Keeler.  With  178  full- 
page  plates  from  photographs  and  128 
text-drawings.  2.00  net 

Spraying  for  Profit. 

A practical  hand  book  of  the  best 
mctliods.  -20 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities. 

Nutter.  Illustrates  how  to  improve 
the  home  surroundings  in  an  artistic 
IT  annex. 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

Parsons.  Sets  forth  basic  principles 
for  beautifying  home  and  other  grounds. 
Practical,  'illustrated.  240  pp.  i.oo 
Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves. 

Matthews.  Over  200  trees  described 
under  leaf  characteristics  and  peculiari- 
ties. 1-75 

Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  The  treatment  is 
both  scientific  and  practical,  and  will  en- 
able gardeners  and  horticulturists  to  ex- 
periment intelligently  in  cross-breeding. 
The  subject  is  fully  and  clearly  elabor- 
ated. Cloth,  i2nio.  i-oc 

Old  Time  Gardens. 

Newly  set  forth  by  Alice  Morse 
Earle;  '“a  book  of  the  sweet  o’  the 
year.”  A charming  volume  of  garden 
lore,  profusely  illustrated,  showing 
flowery  nooks  and  corners  of  many  of 
the  historical  landmarks  of  the  country. 
Washington’s  Garden  at  Mount  Vernon, 
and  the  Garden  of  Abigail  Adams  are 
among  those  pictured  and  described. 

2.50  net 

Forest  Trees  and  Forest  Scenery. 

By  G.  Frederick  Schwarz.  An  ap- 
preciative presentation  of  the  esthetic 
value  of  some  of  our  commonest  forest 
trees.  Locates  geographically  the  well- 
known  forest  trees,  and  gives  particular 
attention  to  the  decorative  effects  of  the 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Excellent  half- 
tone illustrations. 

Greenhouse  Construction. 

By  L.  R.  Taft.  A complete  treatise 
on  greenhouse  structures  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  various  forms  and  styles 
of  plant  houses  for  professional  florists 
as  well  as  amateurs.  All  the  best  and 
most  improved  structures  are  so  fully 
and  clearly  described  that  anyone  who 
desires  to  build  a greenhouse  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  the  kind 
best  suited  to  his  purpose. 

Illustrated.  Cloth,  i2mo.  1.50 

Greenhouse  Management. 

By  L.  R.  Taft.  This  book  forms  an 
almost  indispensable  companion  volume 
to  Greenhouse  Construction.  In  It  the 
author  gives  the  results  of  his  many 
years’  experience,  together  with  that  of 
the  most  successful  florists  and  garden- 
ers, in  the  management  of  growing 
plants  under  glass.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
i2mo.  1.50 


Bulbs  and  Tuberous-Rooted  Plants. 

By  C.  L.  Allen.  A complete  history, 
description,  methods  of  propagation  and 
full  directions  for  the  successful  culture 
of  bulbs  in  the  garden,  dwelling  or 
greenhouse.  The  cultural  directions  are 
plainly  stated,  practical  and  to  the  point. 
Cloth,  i2mo.  1.50 

Parsons  on  the  Rose. 

By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  A treatise  on 
the  propagation,  culture  and  history  of 
the  rose.  New  and  revised  edition. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  i2mo.  i.oo 

Landscape  Gardening. 

By  F.  A.  Waugh,  professor  of  horti- 
culture, University  of  Vermont.  A 
treatise  on  the  general  principles  gov- 
erning outdoor  art;  with  sundry  sug- 
gestions for  their  application  in  the 
commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  i2mo.  Cloth.  .50 

Principles  of  Plant  Culture. 

By  E.  S.  Goff.  The  text-book  used  in 
the  classes  in  plant  life  and  horticulture, 
in  the  popular  Short  Course  in  Agricul- 
ture, of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It 
is  full  of  practical  ideas. 

Cloth,  i2mo.  Illustrated.  1.00 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Shelters  and  Live 
Fences. 

By  E.  P.  Powell.  A treatise  on  the 
planting,  growth  and  management  of 
hedge  plants  for  country  and  suburban 
homes.  It  gives  accurate  directions 
concerning  hedges ; how  to  plant  and 
how  to  treat  them ; and  especially  con- 
cerning windbreaks  and  shelters.  It  in- 
cludes the  whole  art  of  making  a de- 
lightful home,  giving  directions  for 
nooks  and  balconies  for  bird  culture  and 
for  human  comfort.  Illustrated.  140 
pages.  i2mo,  cloth.  .50 

Garden  Making. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  In  this  book  the  be- 
ginner in  gardening  is  shown  how  easy 
it  is  to  raise  flowers,  fruits  and  veget- 
ables, and  to  beautify  one’s  home 
grounds,  if  one  starts  right  and  has  a 
genuine  love  for  plants.  It  is  thorough- 
ly practical 

Cloth,  i2mo.  I.oo 

Gardening  for  Pleasure. 

By  Peter  Henderson.  A guide  to  the 
amateur  in  the  fruit,  vegetable  and 
flower  garden,  with  full  descriptions  for 
the  greenhouse,  conservatory  and  win- 
dow garden.  It  meets  the  wants  of  all 
classes  in  country,  city  and  village  who 
keep  a garden  for  their  own  enjoyment 
rather  than  for  the  sale  of  products. 
Finely  illustrated.  Cloth,  i2mo.  1.50 
The  Water  Garden. 

By  William  Tricker.  Embracing  the 
construction  of  ponds,  adapting  natural 
streams,  planting,  hybridizing,  seed  sav- 
ing, propagation,  building  an  aquatic 
house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and 
;jla:it!ng  of  banks  and  margins,  together 
with  cultural  directions  for  all  orna- 
mental aquatics.  Profusely  illustrated 
with  nine  plates,  eighteen  full  page  de- 
scriptive views,  and  numerous  other 
sketches  in  the  text.  Large  octavo. 
Cloth.  2.00 

Landscape  Gardening. 

By  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.  Supt.  New 
York  Parks. 

Suggestions  for  lawns,  parks,  trees. 


shrubs,  flowers  and  foliage,  ponds  and 
lakes.  300  pp.,  profusely  illustrated, 

3.50 

The  Century  Book  of  Gardening. 

A comprehensive  work  for  every 
lover  of  the  garden.  Edited  by  E.  T. 
Cook,  London.  This  splendid  work  is 
designed  especially  to  help  the  home 
gardener,  and  provides  information  on 
every  subject  covered  by  that  distinction. 
It  is  beyond  this  a work  very  wide  in  its 
possible  applications.  Most  beautifully 
illustrated,  containing  pictorial  examples 
of  every  kind  of  garden  and  garden 
plant,  taken  from  some  of  the  grandest 
gardens  in  the  world.  A work  afford- 
ing at  once  instruction  and  pleasure.  7.50 
How  to  Know  Wild  Flowers. 

By  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana.  With 
48  colored  plates  and  no  full-page  illus- 
trations. Enlarged,  re-written  and  en- 
tirely reset.  2.00  net 

Maintenance  of  Macadam  Roads. 

Codrington.  Materials,  construction, 
maintenance.  Consumption  of  materials, 
sweeping  and  scraping,  drainage,  water- 
ing; cost,  etc.  3.00 

What  is  a Kindergarten.’ 

Hansen.  A suggestive  book  for 
planning  and  planting  children’s  gar- 
dens on  lots  of  different  sizes.  76  pp., 
8 plates.  .75 

The  Nursery  Book. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  A complete  guide  to 
the  multiplication  of  plants.  The  book 
comprises  full  practical  directions  for 
sowing,  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  lay- 
ers, stools,  cuttings,  propagation  by 
bulbs  and  tubers,  and  complete  accounts 
of  all  the  leading  kinds  of  budding, 
grafting  and  inarching.  Cloth,  i2mo.  i.oo 
Municipal  Public  Works. 

An  Elementary  Manual  of  Municipal 
Engineering.  By  Ernest  McCullough, 
C.  E.  This  work  treats  of  street  and 
road  making,  drainage  and  sewerage, 
water  supply,  lighting  and  Are  depart- 
ments and  other  important  matters  con- 
nected with  municipal  work,  and  is  au- 
thoritative in  its  directions  and  conclu- 
sions. 153  pp.  .50 

Nicholson’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 

Volume  2 of  the  Century  Supplement 
jTist  issued,  bringing  this  standard  and 
invaluable  work  down  to  date.  A prac- 
tical and  scientific  Encyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  profusely  illustrated,  and 
more  than  ever  indispensable  to  all 
workers  in  horticulture.  The  entire 
work  complete,  including  the  original 
four  volumes  and  the  Century  Supple- 
ment of  two  volumes  at 

5.00  a volume 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture. 

The  entire  work  now  complete.  By 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  A monumental 
work  of  acknowledged  authority.  It  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  all  the  species  of 
flowers,  ornamental  plants,  fruits  and 
vegetables  known  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  while 
giving  great  attention  to  the  practical 
work  of  horticulture  and  horticultural 
pursuits  it  is  technical  enough  to  afford 
information  and  reference  to  all  classes 
of  readers.  Contains  over  2,000  illustra- 
tions. Subscriptions  taken  for  the  whole 
work  only  at  5.00  per  volume 


Any  of  the  above  Books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  R.  !•  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  St. , Chicago,  111- 
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at  which  the  principal  species  are  grow- 
ing. The  tract  bears  a large  growth  of 
a number  of  well-known  forest  trees, 
the  most  important  species  described  and 
illustrated  being  shortleaf  pine,  loblolly 
pine,  cow  oak,  white  oak,  sweet  gum, 
white  ash,  shagbark  hickory,  holly,  and 
hornbeam.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
many  half-tone  engravings  of  specimens 
of  trees  and  diagrams  showing  the  meth- 
od of  making  the  working  plans. 

The  Timber  Resources  of  Nebraska, 
by  Wdliam  L.  Hall,  Superintendent  of 
Tree  Planting.  Bureau  of  Forestry;  Re- 
print from  the  Year-book  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  igoi ; A 
brief  history  of  the  timber  growth  of 
Nebraska,  beginning  with  the  natural 
timber  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the 
state,  and  showing  the  improvement 
since  settlement,  giving  the  gain  in  area, 
density  and  quality.  The  value  of  the 
natural  and  planted  timber,  both  in  its 
commercial  and  esthetic  aspect,  is  con- 
sidered, and  the  establishing  of  forest 
tree  planting  reserves  emphasized  as  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  government.  Illus- 
trated with  half-tone  views  of  forest 
scenery. 

Proceedings  of  the  Iowa  Park  and 
Forestry  Association,  including  the  first 
annual  meeting,  held  in  Des  Moines,  De- 
cember, 1901  ; price  25  cents : The  first 
report  of  this  young,  but  vigorous,  so- 
ciety is  presented  in  very  attractive  form 
and  contains  many  papers  of  value  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  outdoor  art.  Some 
of  the  papers  of  particular  interest  are 
the  following:  Shelter  Planting,  by  W. 
M.  Bomberger;  Parks  for  Cities  and 
1 owns,  by  H.  C.  Price ; Forest  Trees 
for  Park  Purposes,  by  J.  T.  D.  Fulmer ; 
The  Laying  Out  of  Parks  and  Grounds, 
by  H.  C.  Klehm ; Some  Desirable 
Shrubs  for  Iowa  Parks,  by  A.  T.  Er- 
win ; The  Decoration  of  School 
Grounds,  by  R.  C.  Barrett;  Winter  As- 
pect of  the  Woods,  by  Charlotte  M. 
King : The  report  is  illustrated  with 
many  excellent  views,  some  of  them 
showing  examples  of  successful  deco- 
rative planting,  and  gives  gicat  promise 
for  the  future  usefulness  01  the  society. 
Prof.  T.  H.  MacBride,  of  lowa  City,  is 
president,  and  L.  H.  Pamm,*,  of  Ames, 
secretary. 


Trade  Literature  Etc,  Received, 

The  lowering  device  manufactured  by 
the  Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich., 
can  be  seen  in  operation  in  their  adver- 
tisement on  another  page.  The  device 
is  well  known  for  its  lightness,  strength 
and  durability,  and  is  in  use  in  a large 
number  of  cemeteries.  It  weighs  about 
seventy  pounds  and  every  device  is  se- 
verely tested  before  it  leaves  the  factory. 
The  double-friction  brake  and  the  dou- 
ble-folding feature  are  other  points 
which  recommend  this  device. 


HITCHINGS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
and  Largest  Mcinufacturers  ol  X 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 


The  highest  awards  received  at  the  World’s  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
, construction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
j complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  SendFour  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

1 233  MERCER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

.. GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKERS., 

0 ID  ^ 

Machine  for  making  Patented  Aug.  13,  1901. 

The  grave  markers  are  made  3 in. 
in  diameter  and  in  10  in.  or  12  in. 
lengths.  The  surface  is  nearly 
white  and  they  last  forever.  For 
marking  lots  made  in  3)4  in.,  4 in. 
and  5 in.  diameter. 

Now  in  use  at  hundreds  of  Cemeteries. 

ITestimonial.I 

WALDHEIM  CEMETERY  CO. 

Oak  Park,  111.  April  IStli.  1902. 
Mr.  Leo.  G.  Haase,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Dear  Sir:  — I am  pleased  to  state  that 
the  Portland  Cement  Grave  Markers 
bought  of  you  5 years  ago,  have  given 
excellent  satisfaction.  Send  me  as  soon 
as  possible  400  more,  .starting  with  3900 
up,  and  oblige,  Yours  Truly, 

George  Schrade,  Supt. 

Waldheim  Cemetery,  Co.  Chicago. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Oak  Park,  III. 


FEKN  LITEKATUKE.  All  who  enjoy  read 
ing  about  our  native  PFP\I  RIII  I FTINI 
ferns  should  have  the  LCKIN  DULLC  I IlN 


The  only  journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing  tor  the  beginner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris 
Sample  Free.  Three  Numbers,  our  selection,  1 Sc 


Address,  Peru  BuUetiu,  Biughamptou,  N.  Y. 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

All  who  enjoy  reading  about  the 
curious  and  interesting  traits  of 
our  native  wild  flowers  and  ferns, 
should  have  the  new  monthly 
journal  of  popular  botany, 

THE  AMERICAN  BOTANIST 

It  is  edited  solely  for  the  plant 
lover  and  contains  no  technical 
matter.  Common  names  are  used 
whenever  possible,  and  all  the 
articles  are  selected  with  a view 
to  their  value  to  the  g’eneral 
reader.  Send  a 2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  tell  your  friends 
about  it.  A^'^rsss, 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 


\ibscribers  to 

PARK  and  CEMETERY 

Can  assist  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  this 
Journal  by  placing 
their  orders  for  sup- 
plies with  firms  who 
advertise  in  these 
columns. 


BIND  YoAir  Copies  Ojf  PARK  AND  CEMETERY 


the  Improved 

|€tiier$on 

Patent  Binder 


A File  and  a Per- 
manent Binding 
for  Office  Blanks 
Photos  of  Goods, 
I Samples  of  Pab- 
1 rics.  Blue  Prints, 
I Periodicals,  etc. 


iea».  ^ °oot 


As  Yoti  Receive  Them 

The  “EMERSON  ” 
PATENTBINDER 

Which  we  furnish  for  the  purpose 
will  hold  two  volumes  : : : 

PRICE.  POSTPAID.  7 Sc. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT  324  chicaqo^'il^T" 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 


Advertisements,  limited  to  five  lines,  will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  to  cents  each 
insertion,  T words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


WANTED  Responsible  agents  in  every  stale 
in  the  union.  Must  have  some  capital.  Address 
The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT— Exper- 
ienced in  management  of  an  incorporated  city 
cemetery,  desires  to  make  a change  from  pres- 
ent position.  Satisfactory  references.  Mem- 
lier  Amer.  Cem’ty  Supt's  Assn.,  address  New 
England,  care  Park  & Cemetery. 


WANTED— By  American,  age  26,  position  as 
Assistant  Superintendent  or  Foreman  in  Ceme- 
tery. Industrious,  honest  and  some  ability. 
Desires  chance  for  advancement.  Four  years 
with  present  employers.  Best  of  references,  no 
bad  habits.  Box  1081,  So.  Manchester. Conn. 

LAND  IMPROVED  AS  PARK  OR  CEME- 
TERY— all  imprtyvement.  personally  engineer- 
ed; Cemetery  land  laid  ont,  improved,  mapped, 
records  systematized,  and  cemetery  put  in  com- 
plete running  order  tinder  plans  to  meet  sharp- 
est competition,  address  Engineer,  care  Park 
A Cemetery. 


Half  Enough  Water... 


Is  quite  enough  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  handsome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 


RIDER  OR  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  PUMPS 


Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  building  of  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 


Catalogue  ‘ 
to  nearest 


P”  on  application 
store. . 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  GO. 


20  Cortland  St.,  New  York.  40  Dearborn  St,,  Chicago 
239  Franklin  St.,  boston.  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  692  Craig  St,,  Montreal,  P,  O, 
22A  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N,  S,  W,  Teniente^Rey  71,  Havana,  uba. 


CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT  AND 


ENGINEER— experienced  in  management  and 
improvement  of  large  city  cemeteries  is  open 
for  engagement  in  above  capacity.  Qualifica- 
tions given  on  application,  address  H.  G.  F., 
care  Park  & Cem  terv. 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 


1 


I Is  Far  More  Durable  JHAN  PINE.! 


rCMPRESJS^ 


U P TO  32  F^T _0R  LOI^GER. I 

GREENHOUSE 

|AND  OTHER  BUILDING  MATERIAL,! 
I MEN  FURNISHED  TO  SUPERINTEND! 

E RECT I ON  ,WH  E N D ES1|E  D . 

I ^end  for^jur  Circular's. 
lTHEAJ‘-S+eatrr\5  (o., 

fjEPQNSET,  Boston,  Mass. 


BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS,  Jr.  ^ Ex-Superiutendent  ol  Parks,  I 

New  York  City. 

Fellow  of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects. 

Contents  : Selection  of  Home  Grounds — Selection  of  Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Gardens — The  Terrace — Plantations — Deciduous  Trees — Decid- 
uous Shrubs — Evergreen  Trees — Evergreen  Shrubs— Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants — Aquatic  . 
Plants  -Hardy  Vines  and  Climbers — Bedding  Plants — Pools  and  Streams — Woodlands — 
The  Use  of  Rocks — Residential  Parks — Fences,  Bridges  and  Summer  Houses — List  of 
Plants  for  General  Use  on  Home  Grounds— Contracts  and  Specifications — Parks  and 
Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cemeteries — Seaside  Lawns — City  and  Village  Squares— 
Railroad  Station  Grounds. 

Size,  5 X lYi',  Pages,  24*^5  Illustrations,  56  diagrams,  plans,  etc; 

Binding,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

SENT  POSTPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE  BY 

R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn  St,,  Chicago, 


JAMES  MACPHERSON, 

CONSULTING  j ALWAYS  MENTION  PARK  AND  CLMLTLRY  r 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER,  ^ • WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS  • • • ^ 

TRENTON,  N.  J.  ! 


No  Paint  or  Ink  Used 

PARK  SIGNS. 

CEMETERY  SIGNS. 

Everlasting  Enameled  Plates  of  any  Size,  Quantity  and  Com- 

' E^ery  Description  of  Cemetery  Utility  Signs. 

bination  of  Color. 

INDIVIDUAL  GRAVE  AND  LOT  SIGNS 

Avenue  and  Path  Signs, 

Keep  Off  the  Grass, 

Tree  and  Hardy  Shrub  Signs  ; 

SECTION  NUMBERS 

KEEP  OFF  THE  GRASS 

PATH  AND  AVENUE 

NO  SMOKING  SIGNS 

Warrantiednot  to  rust,  or  fade  and  impervious  to  climatic  changes 

Sketches  and  Quotations  Promptly  Furnished.  J 

Signs  furnished,  if  desired,  voith  stout  rods  or  moibable  stands 

"“//.r/.™  GEO.  H.  MAR5LAND,  100  William  St.  New  York. 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  ART  OUT-OF-DOORS 
IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AND  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Vol.  XII,  No,  7. 

CHICAGO,  SEPTEMBH^,  1902, 

Subscription]  f,^-°C°rtrp\fcopy 

Fruit  T reesi  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  >id<i  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Hardy  Roses,  Hardy  Plants, 
Climbers,  etc-,  inciudine  the  New  Hardy  Yel- 
low Rose,  Golden  Sun  iSoun  dOry  and 
beautiful  New  Cut  leaved  Elder. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  (Edition  1901)  with  colored 
illustration  of  the  new  Rose  and  Elder  on  request. 

Ellwanger  & Barry 


Hit.  Hope  NnrserleSy 
Established  over  60  years. 


ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Mention  this  publication. 


SID.  J.  HARE, 

CIVIL  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 
LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 

DESIGNER  OF 

Home  Grounds  Private  Estates 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 


3216  CAMPBELL  STREET 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NORWAY  /WARLES 

3 TO  4 INCHES  CALIPER.  14  TO  15  FEET  IN  HEIGHT. 

We  have  a fine  block  of  2,000  trees  that  have  been  j-rown  6 feet  apart,  perfect  specimens 
with  g-iiod  heads  and  perfectly  straight  trunks.  WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  PROP. 
ANDORRA  NURSERIES.  CHESTNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec- 
ialty, Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  / ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA- 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Giiard  Building-. 


Shrubs — Shade  Trees — Roses 

In  a very  complete  assortment.  PRIVET— one,  two  and  three  year.  Ask  for 

Catalogue. 

tllRAM  T.  JONES, 

Union  Count-y  Nurseries,  E^lizeOeth,  Neva/  Jerse-y. 


I 

I I 


ART  WORK 

PLANS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT, 

CEMETERIES  ON  LAWN  PLAN. 

SPECIMENS  FREE. 

B.  F.  HATHEWAY,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Superb  Mixture. 


Per  Oz. 

$5.00 


Finest  strains  of  Cineraria, 
Primula  and  Calceolaria 

50  cts.  per  pkt. 

W.  c.  BECKERT,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


C.  D.  ZIMMERMAN, 

PRACTICAL 

LANDSCAPE 

GARDENER 

Personal  supervision  to  all  work. 

50  Chippewa  St.  , Bufpa-lo,  N,  Y • 


WK  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Park  and  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  Landscape  Engineers  and  others 
interested  in  the  planting  of  high-class  ornamentals,  to 
our  very  complete  assortment  of  shrubs,  trees,  roses^ 
perennials,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  set  forth  in  full  descrip- 
tive catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

Estimates  Furnished,  Continental  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


LARGE  STOCK 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  ETC. 
EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS 


SPECIMENS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  AND  EFFECTIVE  TRANSPLANT! NG. 

Several  times  transplanted,  lifting  with  balls  of  earth.  Suitable  for 


PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 

Aonri  for  Special  Prices.  

THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  GERMANTOWN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


II 


PARK  A^fD  CEMETERYc 


READY  TO  LOAD 


TRADE 

The  DROMEDARY  MIXER 

MARK 

FOR  CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR. 

A Combined  Mixer  and  Transporter.  Neat  working 
»»  and  handy.  Loads  like  a cart,  mixes  as  it  goes, 
and  delivers  CONCRETE.  Dumps  automatically  and 
without  stopping. 

l^’Write  for  full  information. 

FISHER  & SAXTON  CO., 

123  G St.  N.  E.  'WatsKington,  D.  C. 


Showers  of  Refreshment 

For  thirsty  lawns  and  flower  beds 
are  supplied  by 

Caldwell 
Tanks  and 
Towers. 

The  tanks  are  of  Red 
Gulf  Cypress,  the 
best  wood  that  grows 
for  this  purpose.  The 
towers  of  steel  are 
shipped  in  sections 
with  such  plain  di- 
rections that  ordin- 
ary workmen  can  put 
them  up.  Prices  are  low  enough  to 
surprise  you.  Write  for  catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY, 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING.  PAT.  AUG.  13.  1901. 

These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  V/i  inch,  4 inch 
and  5inch  diam.  Chaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  HrtASE,  OrtK.  ILL. 


The  0.  S,  Kelly  Co., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

STEAM... 

ROLLERS 

of  all  kinds 

for  rolling^  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads. 

The  most  successful  machine  for  rolling: 
turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 
ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock. 

Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR,  PENN. 


Landscape  Gardening. 

BY  F.  A.  WAUGH.  ^ Professor  of  Horticulture,  University  of  Vermont 
and  State  Agricultural  College. 

Contents  : The  Art  and  the  Artist — The  Artistic  Qualities  of  Landscape  Composi- 
tion— The  Natural  Style — The  Architectural  Style — The  Picturesque  Style — Variety- 
Character — Finish — Entrance  Drives  and  Walks — The  Planting  of  Streets  and  Ave- 
nues— Water  and  its  Treatment — The  City  or  Suburban  Lot — The  Ornamentation  ot 
Farm  Yards— School  Grounds — Public  Parks — Select  List  of  Trees — The  Best  Shrubs— 
Hardy  Perennials — Indispensable  Annuals — Bulbous  Plants — Climbers. 

Size,  5x7K  ; Pages,  152;  Illustrations,  35 ; Binding,  cloth.  Price  50  cents. 

R.  J,  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Sf.,  Chicago. 
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THE  VAN  DORN 
IRON  WORKS  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Wrought  Iron  Fence 

FOR 

Cemeteries  and  Residences  a 
Speciaity. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
AND  ESTIMATES. 


EARNSHAW  & PUNSHON, 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineers, 


Southwest  Cor.  Fifth  and  Race  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

*]pHIRTY=FIVE  YEARS  of  study,  travel  and  experience  in  the  profession  enables  us  to 
* guarantee  that  our  Modern  plans  for  laying  out  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  the  Subdivision 
of  Estates  will  insure  the  best  artistic  effects  and  financial  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
involve  the  least  expense  in  development  and  maintenance. 


PERSONAL  INSPECTION  AND  ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  IMPROVEIVIENT  OF  PROPERTIES  WILL 

BE  PROMPTLY  GIVEN  AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES. 


Gasoline  A^c  Lamps 


AND  ARE  LESS 
EXPENSIVE 

‘ Attractive  in  design, 
substantially  con- 
structed. Es- 
pecially 
adapted 
to... 

PARKS,  PUBLIC 
GROUNDS  AND 
STREETS  .... 

Geo.  E.  Kessler,  Eng. 
Kansas  City  Park  Board, 
pronounces  them  “A 
splendid  success.” 
Require  No  Generating. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

U.  S.  street  Lighting 

Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GIVE  MORE 
LIGHT  THAN 

Electric  Arc 
Lights 


Fruit  & Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
and  Plants. 

Correspondence  solic- 
ited.Valuable  Catalogue  free. 
49th  year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO., 
Painesville,  Ohio. 


Oriental  Planes,  Pin  Oaks, 


tSu^ar  Maples, 


With  numerous  other  popular  and  beauti- 
ful shade  trees. 

Our  SHRUBBERY  DEPARTHENT  is 


unsurpassed  for  carefullv  grown  and  accurately  graded  stock. 

ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES  a specialty. 

Large  blocks  of  CLEMATIS  PANICULATA  and  AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHII. 


HOOPES,  BRO.  & THOMAS, 


MAPLE  AVENUE  NURSERIES, 

WEST  Chester,  penn. 


Surplus  stock  Hardy  Perennials. 

I can  till  your  wants  in  be.st  Stock  and  at  prices  that  will  suit.  Send 
for  .sur|>lus  list  strong  field  grown  plants. 

r.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 
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THE  OAK 

F or  Street*  Avenue*  Boulevard  and 
Lawn  Planting. 

The  efforts  we  have  made  in  the  past  to  bring  the  Oak 
prominently  before  planters  have  been  most  successful  and 
they  are  now  used  everywhere  and  for  every  purpose.  For 
planting  in  cities  where  streets  and  pavements  are  asphalt 
and  little  space  left  for  trees, — they  are  unsurpassed;  thriv- 
ing where  other  trees  fail.  Though  this  applies  to  all  native 
varieties  of  the  Oak  it  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Pin 
Oak  which  is  beyond  question  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful 
of  them  all. 

We  have  large  quantities  of  Pin,  Red,  Scarlet  and 
Swamp  White  Oaks  in  size  from  four  to  twelve  feet,  and 
thousands  of  one  and  two  year  seedlings. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Park,  Cemetery  and  Landscape 
work  is  our  specialty  and  the  stock  we  grow  is  selected  par- 
ticularly with  that  idea  in  view.  There  is  scarcely  a Park  or 
Cemetery  in  the  United  States  that  does  not  use  largely  of  our 
stock. 

We  invite  correspondence  and  a personal  visit  to  our 
nurseries.  Such  a visit  will  be  found  most  interesting  and 
instructive. 

Catalogues  sent  upon  application. 

Special  Notice;  The  office  of  the  Wholesale  Depart- 
ment has  been  moved  to  our  nurseries  at  Dreshertowu,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.  and  is  in  charge  of  a member  of  the  firm. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  here.  The  office 
of  the  Retail  Department  remains  at  Germantown  as  here- 
tofore. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  Inc. 
Dreshertown,  Montgomery  Co.  Pa. 

Whole.sale  Department. 


I 


Our  Specialties  in  I^wn  Grass  Seeds  are: 
Wood*  Stubbs  & Co*s  Evergreen  Lawn  Grass 

For  Northern  and  Middle  latitudes  making 
a thick,  velvety  green  turf  that  will  not  die 
out  easily.  Endorsed  by  Landscape  Gard- 
ners and  Cemetery  Superintendents  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.^  5hady  Green  Lawn 
Grass  for  damp  situations  and  under  trees. 
Dixie  Velvet  Lawn  Grass  for  hot,  dry 
sections  of  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Our  /“  Success  with  Lawns  ” \ Free  on 
Books  t Descriptive  Catalog  of  Seeds  J request 


WOOD.  STUBBS  SCO. 

UOUISVIL.UE,  KY. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  .\nd  Supek- 
visiNG  Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOEICTTED. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches.  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Horae  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Lawn  Grass  Seed  and  Bulbs. 

A,  TILTON  & SON,  Seed  Merchants, 

Write  for  Price  List.  85^87  WOODLAND  AVE,,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


AFTER  YEARS  OF  USE 


A Rogers  Iron  Fence  may  be  reset  and  re.- 
adjusted  so  as  to  do  duty  for  years  more.  Would 
you  like  to  see  some  designs  and  to  know  prices? 


TREES 


SHRUBS,  ROSES  AND  ALL  HARDY  PLANTS;  for  Parks,  Cemer 
teries  and  private  estates.  Low  prices,  reliable  stock,  large 
variety.  Hex  Crenata,  Hardy  Rhododendrons,  Rosa  Rugosa, 
Vines,  etc.  See  catalogue  and  lists  of  special  prices. 

FRED’K  W.  KELSEY,  (50  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  American  Ceme- 
tery Superintendents,  held  in 
Boston  last  month,  was  a pronounced  success,  which 
was  very  materially  aided  by  the  facilities  which  Bos- 
ton and  its  vicinity  afford  for  the  study  of  ceme- 
tery practice  in  its  highest  development.  The  papers 
and  discussions  were  important  and  valuable,  and 
indicated  the  assertion  in  the  President’s  annual 
address  that  cemetery  practice  is  progressive.  It  is 
a matter  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  Boston  con- 
vention could  not  have  been  made  a means  of  gather- 
ing a large  contingent  of  officials  from  the  smaller 
cemeteries  of  the  country,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  vast  amount  of  educational  opportunity 
afforded  would  have  been  permanently  effective  in 
promoting  modern  ideas  in  cemetery  work  in  our 
smaller  burial  grounds.  Mr.  Eurich’s  address  was 
eminently  suggestive  and  encouraging.  While  re- 
maining pioneers  in  reform  and  advancement,  and 
working  along  the  lines  of  present  acceptable  meth- 
ods of  cemetery  management,  he  said  that  superin- 
tendents must  ever  seek  to  discuss  wherein  progress 
can  be  made,  and  anticipate  and  plan  methods  that 
will  be  equally  as  acceptable  in  the  future,  so  far  as 
this  is  possible.  He  summed  up  the  lawn  plan  as 
follows : “It  aims  to  form  a consistent  whole,  a gen- 
eral scheme  of  which  the  principal  features  shall  be  a 


natural  or  artificial  stretch  of  level  or  rolling  lawn 
surrounded  by  irregularly  arranged  planting  areas 
for  trees  and  shrubbery,  these  forming  backgrounds 
for  burial  areas  as  well  as  affording  shade  and  seclu- 
sion.” He  also  discussed  the  question  of  monuments, 
an  important  one  in  connection  with  landscape  effects, 
and  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  educating  patrons  to 
the  idea  of  subordinating  their  memorials  to  accord 
with  the  lawn  plan.  The  close  of  the  address  touched 
upon  cremation  as  a method  of  disposing  of  our  dead, 
which  a rapidly  growing  sentiment  is  steadily  favor- 
ing. Perpetual  care  received  considerable  attention 
during  the  meeting,  and  a more  uniform  care  of  the 
cemetery  as  a whole  was  advocated.  The  idea  of 
holding  a future  meeting  at  the  time  and  place  of  that 
of  the  American  Park  and  Out-Door  Art  Association 
should  receive  encouragement,  for  many  papers  and 
discussions  are  of  mutual  interest,  and  the  highest 
thought  and  practice  connected  with  landscape  art 
could  be  drawn  upon  at  sucb  a meeting. 


The  flagrant  outrages  against 
THE  BILLBOARD  , , 

misANCE.  "gh”  ?«■;- 

petrated  by  bill  posting  and  bill- 
board advertising  has  become  more  apparent  as  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  suppress  the  nuisance  under 
laws  provided  to  regulate  it.  Chicago  is  beginning  to 
realize  this,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a condition 
more  detrimental  to  a city’s  esthetic  welfare  than  the 
unbridled  license  that  seems  to  have  dominated  the 
public  advertising  business.  And  this  can  be  said 
in  general  of  all  our  large  cities,  and  it  has  even  in- 
vaded our  country  landscapes.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  artists  might,  with  good  to  themselves  as  well  as 
the  city,  undertake  to  paint  some  decorative  advertis- 
ing signs,  and  there  are  many  who  would  encourage 
the  idea,  but  there  should  be  no  retreat  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  billboard.  It  has  become  in  very 
truth  a public  nuisance,  detrimental  in  every  way  to 
improvement  efforts,  and  with  no  way  of  counteract- 
ing its  influence  except  by  blinding  it  with  planting 
effects,  which  has  been  done  in  some  instances,  or  by 
demolishing  it.  It  behooves  every  good  citizen  to 
lend  a hand  to  redeem  our  cities  from  the  billboard 
and  similar  advertising  methods ; it  is  a first  neces- 
sary step  in  the  general  work  of  beautifying  our  cities, 
and  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 
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SMONUMENTAL  ^ authorities  of  Paris, 

ART  IcNi  France,  are  facing  the  problem 

LARGE  CITIES.  of  meeting  the  growing  senti- 

ment against  so  mucli  statuary  and  monumental  em- 
bellishment in  the  open  spaces  of  the  city.  Notwith- 
standing the  high  order  of  French  sculpture,  there 
are  many  examples  of  plastic  art  occupying  prominent 
sites  in  the  beautiful  city,  which  are  not  to  be  com- 
mended from  some  points  of  view.  A strong  feeling 
is  developing  that  the  open  spaces  in  the  congested 
sections  should  be  beautified  with  park-like  effects, 
and  to  those  acquainted  with  Paris  this  sentiment 
will  be  warmly  endorsed.  There  is  danger  of  this 
excess  of  a good  thing  in  our  own  larger  cities,  al- 
though at  present  it  is  not  to  be  feared,  for  the  reason 
that  few  of  them  have  a reasonable  display  of  monu- 
mental art ; but  the  experience  of  Paris  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  securing  competent  art  commis- 
sions. entirely  removed  from  jiolitical  influences,  de- 
voted to  the  beautifying  of  the  city  under  their  care, 
and  so  constituted  that  the  public  may  be  absolutelv 
confident  that  the  highest  principles  of  art,  in  all  its 
departments,  will  be  drawn  upon  for  the  city’s  wel- 
fare. 


SUNDAY 

FUNERALS. 


In  the  larger  cities  the  custom  of 
Sunday  funerals  is  rapidh’  de- 
creasing, and  in  New  York  City 
it  has  become  almost  obsolete,  according  to  observa- 
tions of  a prominent  funeral  director  in  that  citv,  as 
given  in  The  Casket.  It  has  been  a custom  for  which 
there  were  many  excuses  in  the  days  gone  by,  both  on 
ethical  and  economical  grounds ; with  the  well-to-do 
and  well  known,  mainly  for  notoriety  and  publicitv, 
and  with  the  poor  chiefly  for  economical  reasons.  The 
intelligence  and  enlightenment  of  to-day  has  decreed 
that  the  necessity  of  the  Sunday  funeral,  except  in 
specified  cases,  has  ceased  to  be,  and  the  crusade 
carried  on  in  recent  years  against  the  custom  has  so 
far  efifectually  modified  it,  that  it  is  becoming  a rare 
occurrence  in  the  large  cemeteries.  Both  the  clergy 
and  the  cemetery  officials  find  in  these  altered  con- 
ditions a well-deserved  relief,  for  in  the  past  both 
mental  and  physical  energy  have  frequently  been  taxed 
to  their  limits  to  meet  the  strain  which  Sunday  laid 
upon  them.  It  is  becoming  possible  for  cemeteries  in 
general  to  amend  their  by-laws  so  as  to  prohibit,  under 
certain  restrictions,  the  Sunday  funeral,  without  en- 
tailing u])on  them  the  ill-will  of  their  constituencies. 


SNiURSERY 

CATALOGUES. 


There  has  been  a decided  im- 
provement in  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  text  in  the 
catalogues  of  rei)resentative  nurservmen,  and  as  there 
is  still  room  for  jn'ogress  it  may  be  observed : Let  the 


good  work  go  on.  The  day  is  far  past  for  exaggera- 
tion and  perversion  of  facts,  and  yet  there  are  still 
numerous  florists  and  nurserymen’s  annual  pamphlets 
which,  to  the  average  intelligent  reader,  contain  a 
mass  of  rubbish  unworthy  of  both  the  cause  and  the 
grower.  Every  nurseryman  can  find  something  of 
special  interest  in  his  collection  upon  which  to  dilate 
intelligently,  and  so  introduce  into  his  catalogue  some- 
thing of  a characteristic  personality,  which  will  im- 
part both  tone  and  interest  to  his  production  and  chain 
the  attention  of  his  readers.  But  in  a general  way 
there  is  still  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  mat- 
ter of  illustrations.  With  the  perfection  to  which 
modern  illustrating  has  been  brought,  and  its  speed 
and  comparative  inexpensiveness,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  old  style  and  obsolete  wood  cuts  and  poor  pen 
and  ink  drawings  of  nature’s  products.  Many  prom- 
inent and  wide-awake  nurserymen  have  for  some  time 
past  made  it  a practice  of  illustrating  specimen  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  from  their  grounds,  as  well  as  of 
arranged  groups  of  shrubbery,  etc.,  which  give  a de- 
cided tone  to  their  books  and  have  an  educationa’  in- 
terest. Old  stock  cuts  have  no  place  in  the  catalogues 
of  to-day,  nor  should  exaggeration  and  perversion  of 
facts  either  in  cuts  or  text  be  found  in  nurservmen’s 
literature.  It  does  not  and  will  not  pay. 


CEMETERY 

ESNJRANCES. 


There  is  no  phase  of  cemetery 
practice  worthy  of  more  practical 
attention  and  consideration  than 
that  pertaining  to  the  design  and  improvement  of  its 
entrance,  and  this  was  particularly  impressed  upon 
the  members  of  the  Association  of  American  Ceme- 
tery Superintendents  at  their  recent  convention  in 
Boston,  by  the  examples  presented  to  them  during 
their  inspection  of  the  cemeteries  of  that  city  and  its 
environs.  To  put  the  matter  dogmatically,  the  ceme- 
tery entrance  should  be  its  most  attractive  feature.  It 
should  be  laid  out,  planted  and  improved  on  lines 
calculated  to  inspire  cheerfulness  and  delight,  and  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  suggestiveness  of  the  cem- 
etery. Sufficient  space  should  be  provided  for  park- 
like effects,  shrubbery  and  flowers  combining  to  di- 
vert the  mind  and  exert  the  soothing  influence  which 
nature,  in  her  beauty,  so  bountifully  exerts.  An  ar- 
tistic treatment  can  be  made  to  screen  the  cemetery 
proper  from^  all  outside  observation,  at  the  same  time 
adding  immensely  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  grounds. 
Depressing  influences  are  diverted  and  an  altogether 
different  atmosphere  is  made  to  surround  those  bent 
upon  the  saddest  errand  of  our  human  existence. 
From  a business  standpoint,  advantages  are  many  in 
its  favor,  and  results  in  improvements  of  this  charac- 
ter are  readily  realized  and  greatly  appreciated  by  lot- 
owners  and  visitors. 
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PARK  AND  CRME-TERY. 

ParKs  and  Landscape  Gardening^. 

A paper  read  at  the  Boston  meeting-  of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association,  by  Bryan  Lathrop,  of  Chicago. 


My  first  experience  as  a park  commissioner  -was  a surprise 
and  a shock. 

For  about  eight  years  Lincoln  Park  had  been  given  over  to 
the  politicians,  with  the  usual  result — extravagance,  mis- 
management, neglect  and  decay.  The  new  board  of  com- 
missioners was  pledged  to  the  reformation  of  abuses  and 
the  restoration  of  the  park.  Our  success  depended  upon 
securing  a man  eminently  qualified  to  be  Superintendent.  He 
was  to  take  the  place  once  filled  so  ably  by  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
who  now  has  charge  of  the  model  park  system  of  this  country. 
We  were  deluged  with  letters  recommending  for  Superin- 
tendent a very  estimable  gentleman,  a retired  quartermaster 
of  the  United  States  army,  who  had  every  qualification  for 
the  office  except  one : he  knew  nothing  of  the  making  and 
care  of  parks ; nothing  of  soils  and  fertilizers ; of  artistic 
grading;  of  planting  and  pruning;  of  the  maintenance  of 
lawns;  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  the 
effect  of  time  on  their  form  and  color  in  masses ; in  short, 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  even  the  rudimentary  principles  of 
Landscape  Gardening.  The  letters  of  recommendation  came 
from  presidents  of  railways  and  of  banks,  and  leading  men 
of  affairs  and  in  tbe  learned  professions;  and  in  all  these 
letters  there  was  not  one  word  about  landscape  gardening  or 
a suggestion  that  any  knowledge  of  it  is  a requisite  in  the 
management  of  parks. 

It  was  this  that  surprised  and  shocked  me. 

The  writers  of  them  are  fairly  representative  of  the  country 
at  large,  since  it  is  well  known  that  few  men  of  middle  age  in 
Chicago  were  born  or  brought  up  there.  Let  us  consider 
for  a moment  what  a park  should  be. 

The  true  function  of  a park  is,  to  afford  a refuge  to  the 
dwellers  in  cities  where  they  may  escape  from  the  sights  and 
sounds  and  associations  of  the  city ; where  the  eye  may 
feast  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  where  body  and  mind 
may  relax  and  find  repose.  Therefore  beware  of  the  engineer, 
the  architect  and  the  sculptor,  lest  their  work  usurp  undue 
prominence  and  interfere  with  the  true  function  of  the  park. 

To  erect  in  a park  buildings,  bridges  or  other  structures 
which  are  not  absolutely  essential,  or  to  make  them  more 
conspicuous  than  is  unavoidable;  to  multiply  statues;  or 
to  introduce  unnecessary  formal  or  architectural  features,  is 
to  defeat  the  first  object  of  the  park,  to  bring  ruthlessly  before 
the  mind  the  image  of  the  city  from  which  one  has  sought  to 
escape ; it  is  a blunder,  an  impertinence,  a crime. 

A park  then  should  consist  of  natural  objects,  turf,  water, 
trees  and  shrubs,  arranged  by  the  art  and  skill  of  man  so  as 
to  afford  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  and  enjoyment  to  the 
people,  with  no  artificial  objects  which  are  not  essential  to 
their  comfort  or  convenience. 

To  which  of  the  arts  does  this  work  belong?  Is  it  Land- 
scape Gardening?  This  brings  me  to  a vital  question. 

Is  Landscape  Gardening  one  of  the  fine  arts,  or  is  it  only 
a by-product  of  the  arts,  unworthy  of  the  life-long  devotion 
of  a serious  mind? 

One  is  almost  forced  to  believe  that  its  professors  are 
ashamed  of  it.  Few  of  them  even  call  themselves  landscape 
gardeners  any  more,  but  “landscape  architects,”  and  latterly 
I have  found  some  classified  simply  as  “architects.”  The 
Oxford  Dictionary  defines  an  architect  as  “A  master  builder. 
A skilled  professor  of  the  art  of  building  whose  business  it 
is  to  prepare  the  plans  of  edifices,  and  exercise  a general 
superintendence  over  the  course  of  their  erection.”  I would 
not  quarrel  about  the  name  unless  there  is  an  idea  behind  it. 

I fear  that  the  name  is  only  one  of  many  indications  of  a 


tendency  to  introduce  into  landscape  gardening  a formalism 
based  on  architectural  lines  and  principles  which,  if  not 
checked,  will  very  soon  debase  and  degrade  it. 

Is  Landscape  Gardening  one  of  the  fine  arts? 

It  may  seem  presumption  in  a layman  to  express  an  opinion 
on  this  subject;  but  there  is  a grain  of  truth  in  the  pro- 
verbial advantage  of  tbe  looker-on  at  a game. 

Ever  since  I wandered  as  a lad  through  the  parks  and 
gardens  of  Europe  I have  had  a love  for  landscape  garden- 
ing and  have  been  as  closely  in  touch  with  it  as  a layman 
can  be. 

I believe  that  Landscape  Gardening  is  not  only  one  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  them,  and 
that  it  has  possibilities  of  development  of  which  the  others 
are  absolutely  incapable. 

Landscape  art — which  includes  landscape  painting  and 
landscape  gardening — holds  a unique  and  distinguished  posi- 
tion. It  is  the  only  one  of  the  arts  of  design  which  in  the 
nineteenth  century  made  any  progress  beyond  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  great  artistic  periods  of  history.  All  of  the 
others  have  distinctly  retrograded.  Sculpture  is  now  only 
the  pale  shadow  of  the  age  of  Pericles.  The  heroic  style  of 
painting  which  deals  with  religious,  historical  and  ideal  sub- 
jects, has  produced  nothing  within  a hundred  years  which 
ranks  with  the  work  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

Architecture  as  a creative  art  has  ceased  to  exist.  In  the 
place  of  the  mighty  builders  of  the  past  we  now  have  schools 
of  architecture  which  formulate  rules  based  on  their  work; 
i'.nd  the  best  architects  of  our  age  are  the  most  successful 
copyists.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  depart  from  the 
formulas  of  the  schools  we  have  such  “architectural  aberra- 
tions" as  “L’Art  Nouveau,”  of  Paris,  or  the  “Secession 
Styl"  of  Vienna. 

Landscape  painting,  however,  has  made  great  strides  in 
advance  of  Salvator  Rosa,  the  best  of  the  Italians,  and  of  the 
Poussins  and  Claude  Lorrain,  the  best  of  the  old  French 
schools. 

Landscape  gardening  has  made  equal  progress  in  the  past 
century  and  is  even  more  in  advance  of  earlier  ages  than  the 
Barbizon  school  of  landscape  painting  is  in  advance  of  the 
Renaissance. 

I believe  that  the  explanation  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  A 
love  of  nature  for  her  own  sake  is  distinctly  modern.  Even 
the  greatest  of  the  Renaissance  poets  show  less  feeling  than  ' 
those  of  the  Victorian  age  for  the  charms  and  loveliness  of 
natural  scenery.  It  is  hardly  more  than  a hundred  years  since 
painters  first  began  to  see  nature  as  she  is  and  to  paint  land- 
scapes truthfully  and  without  artificial  features. 

Until  modern  times  landscape  gardening  was  modelled 
exclusively  on  the  old  formal  gardens  of  Italy.  The  terraces 
which  were  required  on  the  steep  sides  taf  the  Italian  hills 
were  transplanted  to  the  plains  of  Versailles  and  to  the  gentle 
slopes  of  England. 

You  all  know  the  famous  old  gardens  of  Italy  and  the  con- 
tinent. You  remember  tbe  balustrades;  the  paved  terraces; 
the  straight  walks  between  clipped  hedges  and  the  straight 
avenues,  ending  in  the  inevitable  bad  statue  or  silly  fountain ; 
tbe  childish  surprises  of  objects  which  suddenly  cover  you 
with  spray.  If,  by  chance,  you  come  upon  a charming  bit  of 
turf,  with  masses  of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  not  in  lines 
and  left  to  grow  untrimmed,  you  are  told — it  may  be  in  Italian 
or  German  or  Spanish  or  French — that  this  is  the  “English 
Garden” ; and  you  say  to  yourself  “God  bless  it.”  There  is  a 
touch  of  nature  in  it. 
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Now,  I ask  you,  are  we  to  ignore  the  glorious  progress  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  go  back  to  this? 

Instead  of  striving  to  carry  landscape  gardening  to  perfec- 
tion along  the  natural  lines  on  which  it  has  made  its  greatest 
growth,  are  we  deliberately  to  give  up  all  that  the  world  has 
gained  and  go  back  for  our  models  to  the  dark  ages  of  land- 
scape gardening  when  it  was  wholly  artificial  and  unnatural, 
ages  before  it  had  grown  to  be  a fine  art?  I cannot  believe  it. 

Hence  I deprecate  the  tendency  of  to-day  toward  a stiff 
and  unlovely  formalism  in  landscape  design.  I protest  against 
it  because  I believe  that  it  will  lead  to  the  decadence  of  a 
most  glorious  art  which  it  would  reduce  to  the  condition  of 
modern  Italian  sculpture,  mere  technique  without  spirit,  a 
body  without  a soul. 

If  you  think  that  I exaggerate  I beg  you  to  look  over  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  recent  books  on  landscape  gardening, 
“Gardens  Old  and  New."  Turn  to  the  illustration  of  “formal 
gardens”  and  of  formal  designs ; look  at  them  with  a thought 
in  your  minds  of  some  lovely  effects  of  planting  done  by 
nature  or  by  some  man  who  loved  her,  and  tell  yourselves 
honestly  what  you  think  of  the  new-old  art.  These  designs 
were  made  with  a foot-rule,  a straight-edge  and  a pair  of 
compasses,  and  might  have  been  made  by  an  architect,  for  in 
his  legitimate  profession  he  needs  no  other  tools. 

We  Americans  are  a fickle  people  and  are  much  inclined 
to  change  our  fashions,  not  only  in  dress,  but  in  more  serious 
tilings.  It  is  this  desire  for  a change  for  the  sake  of  change 
which  has  prevented  the  normal  development  of  architecture 
and  stunted  the  growth  of  every  style  in  its  early  youth ; but 
we  are  also  quick  to  learn  and  to  adopt  any  new  thing  which 
is  good. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  has  only  recently  begun  to 
develop  in  this  country  and  the  taste  of  the  people  is  in  a 
formative  state,  and  they  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that 
such  an  art  as  landscape  gardening  exists. 

The  architects  have  done  much  to  improve  the  taste  of  the 
dwellers  in  cities ; but  only  landscape  gardening  can  reach 


the  great  mass  of  the  nation  and  elevate  their  taste  by  teach- 
ing them  to  appreciate  the  charming  things  growing  wild 
about  them,  and  ultimately  to  appreciate  everything  that  is 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art. 

A heavy  responsibility  rests  on  the  leaders  in  landscape 
gardening.  They  can  check  the  vagaries  and  inanities  which 
are  creeping  into  it  and  which,  unchecked,  will  prove  its  ruin 
and  will  have  a far  reaching  effect  in  giving  the  nation  a false 
and  perverted  taste.  They  and  they  alone,  can  correct  its 
decadent  tendencies  and  maintain  the  standard  which  entitles 
it  to  rank  among  the  fine  arts  and  which  will  lead  to  its 
highest  development. 

Michael  Angelo  gave  up  painting  in  oils  and  adopted  frescoes 
and  architecture  because  they  gave  a wider  scope  for  his 
tremendous  energies. 

I sometimes  dream  that  another  Michael  Angelo  will  rise 
among  us  and  that  he  will  find  in  landscape  gardening  the 
widest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  a mighty  creative  genius. 

In  this  young  pountry,  with  its  exuberant  energjq  its  in- 
creasing wealth  and  the  development  of  good  taste  and  a 
love  of  the  beautiful,  the  opportunities  which  the  future  of 
landscape  gardening  has  in  store  for  a great  artistic  genius 
seem  almost  boundless.  With  vast  wealth  at  his  command, 
and,  for  materials,  the  earth,  the  sky,  mountains,  lakes,  rivers, 
waterfalls,  forests,  and  the  flora  of  the  whole  earth,  and  with 
vistas  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  human  sight,  he  can 
create  pictures  which  will  be  to  natural  scenery  what  the 
Hermes  at  Olympia  is  to  the  natural  man,  not  copies,  but  the 
assemblage  of  the  perfections  of  nature,  beside  which  the 
greatest  works  of  other  arts  will  seem  as  small  as  the  oil 
paintings,  despised  by  Michael  Angelo,  beside  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter’s. 

If  Landscape  gardening  remains  true  to  its  mission,  to 
delight  the  eye  and  heart  of  man  by  reproducing  nature  at  her 
best,  this  I believe  to  be  her  destiny,  and  then  architecture 
will  be  her  willing  handmaiden. 
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ScHool  Gardens  at  ScHool  of  Horticulttire,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Read  by  H.  D.  Hemenway,  Director  of  the  School,  before  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association. 


The  horticultural  department  of  the  Handicraft 
Schools  of  Hartford,  last  year  undertook  to  provide 
rudimentary  training  for  the  younger  pupils  from  the 
public  schools.  In  the  season  of  1901  thirty-four  boys 
were  admitted,  and  to  each  was  assigned  a garden  plot 
four  feet  wide  and  twenty-five  feet  long.  The  instruc- 


tion was  given  Saturday  afternoons,  the  boys  coming 
in  two  classes  at  2 and  4 o’clock. 

The  boys  came  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
in  Hartford  public  schools.  The  work  was  largely 
experimental,  but  was,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  suc- 
cessful to  make  it  evident  that  it.  might  be  made  ex- 
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ceedingly  useful.  Earl)-  in  March  of  the  present  year 
the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  Hartford  public  schools,  who  gave  it  their 
approval  and  hearty  support.  Application  cards  were 
printed,  on  which  the  applicant  wrote  his  name,  age, 
nationality,  residence,  his  parent’s  name  ana  occupa- 
tion, the  school-room  from  which  he  came  and  its 
principal.  These  cards  were  sent  to  the  various 
schools,  and  boys  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades  who  wished  to  take  up  garden  work  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  application.  These  ap- 
plications were  sent  to  the  School  of  Horticulture,  and, 
unless  previously  selected  by  the  teacher,  fifteen  were 
chosen  by  lot  to  constitute  a class  from  that  particular 
school.  The  remaining  applications  were  kept  on  file ; 
and  any  boy  who  got  tired  of  his  garden  or  who  went 
to  work  after  school  closed  or  who  was  unable  to  keep 
his  garden  up,  was  dropped  and  his  place  filled  from 
this  file.  Books  were  prepared  of  a very  convenient 


which  is  numbered  and  has  a hole  for  hanging  it  up  at 
one  end,  and  a plant  stake  at  the  other.  Each  tool  is 
numbered,  there  being  a set  to  each  number.  The 
hoys  pass  from  the  tool-room  to  their  gardens,  pass- 
ing by  the  observation  plots  of  grass,  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  buckwheat  and  flax.  In  the  gardens  the  boys 
follow  the  directions  which  they  have  received  in  the 
class-room ; but,  of  course,  must  be  shown  how  to  do 
a great  many  things.  Probably  125  of  the  178  pupils 
in  garden  classes  never  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
a hoe  or  a rake  before.  The  first  few  lessons  are  very 
trying,  as  the  boys  have  to  he  shown  many  times,  but 
they  are  intensely  interested  in  their  work  and  learn 
rapidly.  The  weeds,  too,  must  needs  get  some  start, 
and  the  first  four  weeks  are  spent  in  planting  and  in 
])reparing  the  ground,  although  it  is  plowed,  manured 
and  staked  out  before  they  come.  Very  few  know  the 
difiference  at  first  between  the  plants  and  the  weeds, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  be  constantly  on  hand,  but  the 
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size  to  put  into  the  pocket.  On  the  outside  of  the 
cover  was  placed  a number,  which  corresponded  to  the 
number  of  the  garden.  The  name  of  the  pupil  and 
the  school  from  which  he  comes  is  also  on  the  outside. 
On  the  inside  of  the  cover  are  the  rules.  The  boys 
first  enter  the  class-room,  the  books  are  given  out,  and, 
on  the  first  page,  each  pupil  keeps  his  own  attendance 
by  writing  the  date  and  marking  himself  present.  On 
the  second  page  is  the  diagram  of  the  garden.  On 
the  third  page  the  lessons  begin,  the  boys  writing  them 
from  dictation,  always  putting  down  the  date  so  that 
each  lesson  is  kept  distinct.  The  directions  are  given 
in  the  simplest  possible  terms.  Before  the  boys  go  out 
the  seed  is  distributed  among  them  in  small  packages. 
From  the  class-room  they  go  directly  to  the  tool-room, 
where  they  receive  their  tools.  Each  boy  has  a hoe,  a 
rake,  a hand-weeder,  a line  and  an  eight-inch  stick  for 
measuring.  The  hoe  handles  are  marked  in  feet  for 
measuring  distances.  The  line  is  long  enough  to  go 
around  the  garden.  It  has  a twelve-inch  pot-label. 


boys  are  as  a rule  very  careful.  When  the  pupils  have 
finished  their  work  in  the  gardens  they  take  their  tools 
in,  clean  them  with  cloths  which  are  in  the  tool-room 
for  that  purpose,  and  hang  them  up  in  their  proper 
places.  They  then  go  to  the  class-room,  write  in  their 
books  what  they  have  done,  and,  after  the  crops  begin 
to  mature,  what  they  take  home  with  them.  In  this 
way  a list  of  everything  is  kept.  The  books  are  then 
left  on  the  table  in  the  class-room  and  the  boys  go 
home.  These  books  are  looked  over  and  the  pupils 
marked  on  the  appearance  of  the  note  books,  their  de- 
portment and  on  their  work,  as  well  as  their  attend- 
ance for  each  lesson.  Each  class  comes  once  a week, 
coming  after  school  on  school  days,  with  the  exception 
of  two  classes  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoons, 
consisting  of  the  seventh  grade  boys  from  two  of  the 
schools  in  the  city,  which  come  while  the  girls  are 
having  sewing  lessons.  On  Saturday  there  are  classes 
at  8,  at  10,  at  2 and  at  4 o’clock,  the  latter  a class  of 
girls. 
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Of  the  boys  who  attended  the  school  last  year, 
eighteen  replied  in  person  to  a postal  card  which  was 
sent  to  them  the  latter  part  of  the  winter.  Beginning 
on  March  ist,  lessons  were  given  them  every  two 
weeks  until  the  end  of  April  in  the  potting-room  and 
greenhouse.  Each  boy  was  required  to  bring  from 
its  bin,  mix  and  sift  his  soil,  plant  the  seed,  pot,  re- 
pot and  prick  out  lettuce  and  tomato  plants.  So  well 
did  these  boys  do  this  work  that  there  was  scarcely 
a plant  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  but  what 
lived  and  did  well.  The  advanced  boys  have  larger 
gardens,  ten  by  thirty,  and,  for  convenience  in  the 
lay-out,  their  gardens  run  east  and  west.  The  others, 
each  ten  by  tw^enty-five,  run  north  and  south.  There 
are  five-foot  walks  between  each  row  and  three-foot 
walks  between  each  garden.  In  addition  to  the  crops 
that  the  new  boys  raise^  the  advanced  ones  have  cab- 
bage. celery  and  Swiss-chard.  The  girls  have  no  corn, 
but  have  more  flowers.  The  plantings  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  after  the  first  four  weeks  the  children 
have  something  to  take  home  each  time.  Radishes 
are  planted  continually  during  the  summer,  and  lettuce 
and  beets  more  than  once.  Many  of  the  flowers  are 
started  in  the  greenhouse  and  the  plants  set  out,  so  the 
pupils  have  practice  not  only  in  sowing  the  seed,  but 
in  setting  out  and  in  caring  for  plants  of  various  kinds. 
Beginning  on  the  south  side,  the  boys  have  verbenas, 
pansies,  pinks,  asters,  lettuce,  beets,  radishes,  tomatoes. 


water-melons,  string  beans,  shell  beans  and  two  rows 
of  corn.  One  would  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
produce  they  can  get  from  so  small  a garden.  Some 
of  the  boys  have  taken  a peck  of  string  beans  at  a time, 
large  bunches  of  beets,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  rad- 
ishes, and  one  garden  has  already  yielded  222  pansies, 
251  verbenas,  63  heads  of  lettuce,  82  radishes,  63^ 
quarts  string  beans,  30  beets,  besides  beet  greens. 

Some  of  the  second  year  boys  have  had  much  more. 
But  it  is  not  what  the  boys  raise  that  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  them.  The  practice  in  measuring,  in  watch- 
ing for  the  things  to  come  up,  in  learning  to  observe 
what  they  look  at  and  to  understand  something  of 
what  they  see,  the  growing  love  for  nature  and  things 
beautiful,  learning  habits  of  industry,  keeping  the  boys 
occupied  when,  otherwise,  many  would  be  on  the 
Street,  and  the  physical  development  in  the  pure  open 
air ; these  are  some  things  which  are  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  garden  jwoduce,  both  to  the  boys 
and  to  the  state. 

The  experience  of  two  years  has  demonstrated  that 
there  is  a large  field  of  usefulness  open  for  elemen- 
tary training  in  Horticulture.  The  unflagging  interest 
manifested  by  tlie  pupils  and  the  progress  which  they 
have  made  is  an  unmistakable  indication  that  there 
will  be  a constantly  increasing  demand  for  this  kind 
of  instruction. 


Cemetery  Superintendents  in  Annual  Convention. 


The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents  was  held  in 
Boston  and  its  vicinity  August  19th  to  22d.  Viewed 
either  from  an  educational  or  a recreative  standpoint, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  conventions  of  the 
kind  ever  held  in  this  country.  Like  some  of  the  model 
cemeteries  visited  by  the  superintendents,  it  was  a rare 
combination  of  the  work  of  men — the  president  and 
secretary-  and  the  executive  committee — in  perfecting 
such  a valuable  and  entertaining  program,  and  of  na- 
ture in  providing  such  rare  and  beautiful  weather. 

The  gathering  together  of  so  many  prominent  ceme- 
tery officials  from  all  parts  of  the  country  concentrated 
a great  variety  of  experience  and  made  the  discussions 
l)oth  at  the  formal  meetings  and  in  the  informal  group- 
ings of  great  value  to  all  who  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  convention.  It  would  have  been  worth  while  to 
attend  such  a meeting  anywhere,  but  when  to  these 
things  were  added  the  practical  object  lessons  of  the 
parks  and  cemeteries  of  a city  like  Boston  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  attendance  was  large  and  the  delegates 
went  home  determiniM  never  to  miss  a future  conven- 
tion of  this  useful  association  if  it  were  possible  to  get 
there. 

The  headquarters  of  the  convention  was  the  Copley 


Square  Hotel.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  hotel,  but  it  was  found  that  the  attendance 
was  so  large  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  more  room, 
and  subsequent  meetings  were  held  in  a portion  of 
the  main  dining  hall. 

The  convention  was  opened  promptly  Tuesday 
morning  by  President  Frank  Enrich,  followed  by 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spaulding.  Chairman  Doyle, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  welcomed  the 
delegates  to  the  city.  In  doing  so  he  assured  them 
that  they  would  receive  every  assistance  from  Mr. 
Morton,  the  city  superintendent  of  cemeteries,  and 
from  the  city  officials  generally.  He  also  hoped  their 
visit  to  the  city  would  be  a pleasant  and  profitable  one. 

Mr.  Bellett  Lawson  responded  briefly. 

The  president  then  delivered  his  annual  address. 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  J.  H. 
Morton  showed  no  material  changes  in  membership. 
The  deaths  of  Hezekiah  Hulme,  Jr.,  of  Brighton,  Pa., 
and  B.  B.  Morehouse,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  were  an- 
nounced and  suitables  resolutions  reported. 

The  financial  report  was  as  follows  : 

Balance  on  hand  last  year,  $22.02 ; total  receipts, 
$472.02;  expenditures,  $415.60;  balance  on  hand, 
$56.42. 
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Tuesday  Evening  Session. 


Tuesday  Afternoon. 

The  rain  storm  ceased  just  in  time  to  permit  the 
members  to  make  a tour  of  the  old  cemeteries  of  the 
city,  passing  through  the  Horticultural  Gardens  and 
over  the  Common  to  the  Granary.  This  cemetery  rep- 
resents the  Revolutionary  period.  It  contains  1.88 
acres  and  the  land  is  worth  at  least  $4,000,000.  It  was 
established  in  1660.  The  visitors  were  shown  about 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton  and  Mr.  Leonard  Ross.  The 
tombs  of  Peter  Faneuil,  John  Hancock,  Paul  Revere 
were  shown;  also  the  burial  place  of  the  victims  of 
the  Boston  massacre  and  the  tomb  which  contained  the 
body  of  General  Joseph  Warren,  killed  at  Bunker  Hill, 
lay  for  awhile.  The  next  place  of  interest  was  the 
King’s  Chapel  burying  ground. 

This  burying  ground  was  estab- 
lished in  1630.  One  of  the  old- 
est graves  is  that  of  Gov.  John 
Winthrop.  The  oldest  stone 
standing  is  that  of  Wm.  Paday, 
erected  in  1658.  There  were 
numerous  other  examples  of  the 
monumental  art  of  the  Colonial 
period. 

The  State  House  was  next  vis- 
ited. Here  the  party  saw  the  log 
of  the  Mayflower  and  the  tradi- 
tional codfish,  which  hangs  over 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  which  gave  ori- 
gin to  the  expression  “codfish 
aristocracy.”  The  return  to  the 
hotel  was  through  Beacon  street 
and  the  Horticultural  Gardens. 


some  of  the  tombs.  Mr.  Ross  said  it  was  not  a fit  place 
to  use  and  he  would  hesitate  to  put  a dog  there  if  he 
had  been  a good  beast. 

There  are  a few  burials,  a dozen  or  so  a year,  in 
these  three  cemeteries,  most  of  the  bodies  being  placed 
there  from  sentimental  reasons.  According  to  the 
statutes  no  bodies  can  be  placed  in  the  ground ; the 
tombs,  however,  may  be  utilized  by  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased. 

Messrs.  McCarthy,  of  Providence,  and  J.  H.  Mor- 
ton, of  Boston,  commented  on  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Ross,  the  latter  describing  at  length  the  work  now 
being  done  to  preserve  the  historical  burying  grounds 
in  the  city. 


THE  VINE-CLAD  ENTRANCE  TO  NEWTON  CEMETERY,  NEWTON  CENTER,  MASS. 


The  chair  announced  that  the 
Honorable  J.  Albert  Brackett 
would  not  be  able  to  read  the  paper  on  the  “Old 
Cemeteries  of  Boston/’  and  called  upon  Leonard  Ross 
for  some  remarks  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Ross  gave  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  old  burying  grounds,  including  the 
King’s  Chapel,  Copp’s  Hill  and  the  Granary,  the  first 
representing  the  Colonial  period  and  the  last  the  Revo- 
lutionary period. 

Mr.  Ross  said  that  the  oldest  cemetery  in  the  city  is 
the  King’s  Chapel  burying  ground,  which  dates  from 
1630. 

About  twelve  years  ago  several  trees  were  removed 
from  the  old  Granary  ground,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
work  over  200  headstones  with  legible  inscriptions 
were  dug  up,  in  addition  to  scores  of  fragments  and 
footstones.  The  headstones  were  all  set  up  again 
and  have  been  preserved.  The  Granary  ground  is  wet 
and  full  of  springs,  there  being  two  feet  of  water  in 


A.  W.  Hobart  then  read  a brief  paper  on  “Respect 
for  the  Dead,  and  Justice  to  Their  Descendants.”  He 
said  in  part : 

“Private  ownership  of  cemeteries  is  not  conducive  to 
the  best  results  as  to  permanency  in  the  care  of  lots ; 
and  in  what  better  way  can  w'e  secure  respect  for  the 
dead  and  justice  to  their  descendants  than  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a permanent  fund  in  every  cemetery  for  securing 
the  perpetual  care  of  lots?  In  a number  of  places  cemeteries 
have  been  abandoned,  with  the  result  of  scenes  of  vandalism 
that  beggar  description.  It  is  a pleasure  to  know  that  the 
people  are  being  awakened  to  a realizing  sense  of  the  condi- 
tion of  things,  and  are  endeavoring  in  places  to  reclaim  aban- 
doned burial  plots. 

“It  should  be  required  of  all  lot  owners  that  work  in  a 
cemetery  should  be  constructed  in  the  most  durable  manner. 
The  paramount  consideration  is  a permanent  care  fund.  It 
should  be  made  certain  that  by  the  time  all  the  land  is  sold 
and  the  cemetery  has  ceased  to  be  profitable,  there  wall  be 
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an  income  available  from  which  to  keep  the  lots  in  good  con- 
dition. One  way  is  to  set  aside  a certain  percentage  of  the 
receipts  from  lots;  another  is  to  set  aside  a certain  sum  for 
every  foot  of  land  sold.  My  own  suggestion  is  to  set  aside 
a portion  of  the  land  of  the  cemetery  and  out  of  its  proceeds 
constitute  a permanent  fund.  One— fifth  of  the  land  set  aside 
would  secure  the  same  result  as  the  setting  aside  one-fifth  of 
the  cash  sales,  and  would  meet  with  less  objection.  Another 
feature  of  this  plan  would  be  in  applying  it  to  cemeteries 
which  had  disposed  of  a large  proportion  of  their  land,  say 
three-fourths.” 

Mr.  Hargrave,  superintendent  of  Forest  Hills  Cem- 
etery, gave  a brief  description  of  his  work  at  the  cem- 
etery and  invited  the  convention  to  visit  it.  He  said 
it  was  their  experience  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
at  least  85  cents  per  foot  for  perpetual  care. 

John  M.  Boxell,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  opposed  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Hobart,  and  advocated  a per- 
petual care  fund  from  sale  of  all  lots  rather  than  the 
setting  aside  of  lots  to  be  sold  for  the  purpose. 

Gov.  Dewell,  of  New  Haven,  stated  that  his  ceme- 
tery (the  Evergreen)  had  a special  fund  held  by  trus- 
tees to  look  after  perpetual  care,  including  roads,  etc., 
independent  of  the  regular  management  of  the  ceme- 
tery. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Ross,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Scorgie,  ex- 
plained his  bill  (now  a law  of  the  state)  providing 
for  the  care  of  lots  in  small  suburban  cemeteries,  the 
funds  to  be  paid  in  to  the  State  Treasurer  and  turned 
over  to  the  managers  of  the  unincorporated  cemeteries. 

Mr.  Salway  of  Cincinnati  said  that  his  price  was  60 
cents  per  square  foot  for  perpetual  care,  other  than 
flowers,  etc.,  for  which  an  extra  charge  was  made. 

Mr.  Boice,  Geneseo,  Ilk,  said  that  he  thought  the 
present  and  future  managers  of  cemeteries  were  honest 
and  it  was  entirely  safe  to  have*  .-.perpetual  care  funds 
in  their  hands. 

Mr.  Gunn,  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  said  that  the  entire 
proceeds  of  sales  of  lots  went  into  the  perpetual  care 
and  current  expense  fund  and  thought  this  the  better 
way. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  said  the  word 
perpetual-care  was  a very  big  one  and  one  that  was 
very  misleading.  He  said  a reasonable  definition  was 
the  care  of  the  grass  only.  Other  members  joined  in 
tbe  discussion,  which  was  finally  closed  without  any 
definite  action. 

Wednesday. 

Promptly  at  8 :30  A.  M.  the  entire  delegation,  fill- 
ing two  large  special  cars,  started  for  a day’s  study 
of  the  cemetery  and  gastronomic  art  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. The  ride  over  Harvard  Bridge  and  through  old 
Cambridge  was  a delightful  one.  At  Harvard  Univer- 
sity the  party  walked  through  the  grounds  to  the 
Botanical  and  Mineralogical  Museum,  where  they 
were  shown  the  Ware  collection  of  Blaschka  glass 


models  of  flowers.  A short  walk  was  taken  to  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  where  some  beautiful  and  rare  ex- 
amples of  horticultural  art  were  examined.  A Japan- 
ese umbrella  tree  (Sciadopitys  verticillata) , a maiden 
hair  fern  {Ginkgo  biloba)  and  a Stytax  Japonica  at- 
tracted especial  attention.  After  looking  about  the 
grounds  the  visitors  assembled  in  the  pretty  little  audi- 
torium, known  as  Hunnewell  Hall,  and  listened  to  the 
very  interesting  paper  by  the  curator,  Robert  Cameron, 
on  “The  Herbaceous  Border.” 

From  the  Botanical  Gardens  the  party  went  to  Mt. 
Auburn  Cemetery  where  they  were  entertained  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Scorgie. 

The  trip  was  made  in  the  special  cars,  down  around 
the  Washington  Elm,  Radcliffe  College  buildings,  and 
Mount  Auburn  street,  where  the  Craigie  House,  the 
home  of  Longfellow,  and  Elmwood,  the  homes  of  the 
poets,  were  objects  of  evident  interest. 

After  listening  to  an  organ  solo  in  the  chapel  by 
Percy  Graham,  the  party  went  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Scorgie  ostensibly  to  see  his  herbaceous  borders.  When 
they  arrived,  instead  of  hardy  plants  they  found  a boun- 
tiful collation  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ice 
cream,  milk  and  lemonade  behind  the  “herbaceous  bor- 
der.” After  an  address  of  thanks  by  Mr.  Carroll  the 
party  visited  the  Mount  Auburn  greenhouses,  where 
a special  and  interesting  use  of  concrete  was  shown. 
This  was  in  connection  with  the  long  tables  on  which 
plants  are  grown  in  the  winter  season.  Instead  of 
wood,  which  was  formerly  used,  concrete  formed  on 
a frame  of  iron  rods,  is  the  material  for  these  tables, 
and  the  advantage  in  durability  and  waterproofing  was 
enough  to  excite  much  favorable  comment  from  the 
superintendents.  The  party  concluded  its  inspection 
at  Mount  Auburn  shortly  before  2 o’clock,  then  took 
cars  for  Newton. 

At  Newton  Cemetery  the  party  were  the  guests  of 
H.  Wilson  Ross  and  they  were  delightfully  entertained. 
The  beauty  of  nature  enhanced  by  cemetery  art  was 
shown  to  perfection  here.  Even  the  older  part  of  the 
cemetery  had  a smooth,  park-like  appearance  exceed- 
ingly gratifying  to  the  advocates  of  the  modern  lawn 
plan.  This  cemetery  as  a whole  was  a valuable  ob- 
ject lesson.  There  were  many  things  about  the  New- 
ton Cemetery  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  axiom  in  land- 
scape art,  that  nature  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most. 
The  return  to  Boston  was  without  special  incident. 

Wednesday  E<vemng  Session. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  8 o’clock  by 
the  president.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Scorgie  discussion 
on  the  papers  presented  was  limited  to-  three  minutes. 
Mr.  H.  D.  Litchfield  read  a paper  “From  the  Under- 
takers’ Point  of  View.”  He  briefly  reviewed  the  legal 
status  of  undertakers  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  gave  some  instances  of  the  peculiarities 
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of  the  friends  of  deceased  at  interments.  He  suggested 
that  cemetery  employes  should  dress  neater  and  that 
the  responsibility  of  lowering  the  casket  into  the  grave 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  cemetery  authorities.  The 
family  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  selecting 
the  place  of  interment.  Tents  should  be  provided  in 
all  cemeteries,  and  interment  fees  should  not  be  ex- 
acted from  the  undertaker. 

Mr.  Waterman  thought  cemeteries  should  be  run 
by  their  superintendents  and  not  by  trustees. 

Gov.  Dewell  of  New  Haven  defended  the  trustees, 
and  said  that  there  were  times  when  they  came  in 
very  handy.  He  thought  undertakers  were  not  wholly 
blameless.  Bellett  Lawson,  of  Paxtang,  Pa.,  thought 
that  in  modern  cemeteries  there  was  no  dififi- 
cultv  either  over  the  fees  or  about  lowering  the  cas- 
kets, and  tents  were  furnished  without 
charge. 

Leonard  Ross  said  that  he  sympathized 
with  the  undertakers,  and  thought  that 
interment  fees  should  be  paid  b\'  the  fam- 
ily. 

Mr.  Litchfield  said  that  the  interment 
fee  was  no  small  matter,  and  thought  the 
matter  would  be  attended  to  by  executors 
of  estates. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  of  Providence,  had  a 
grievance  against  undertakers.  He  said 
that  cemetery  superintendents  often  ar- 
ranged flowers,  etc.,  for  which  under- 
takers took  the  credit.  He  said  that  no 
profession  was  so  near  or  so  dear  to  the 
public. 

The  president  announced  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  society  they 
would  have  an  address  from  a dealer  in 
memorials,  and  introduced  W.  B.  Van 
Amringe,  who  read  a paper  on  “Progress 
of  the  Cemetery  Memorial  Industry  During  the  Past 
Twenty  Years.”  He  said  that  memorials  to  the  dead 
were  as  old  as  the  world  and  would  last  as  long  as  the 
world  did.  No  trust  among  cemetery  owners  would  ever 
prevent  the  owners  of  small  lots  from  erecting  some 
form  of  memorial  for  their  beloved  ones.  He  de- 
scribed graphically  the  old  and  the  new  methods  of 
manufacturing  monuments,  etc.  Granite  memorials 
are  sold  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago  notwithstanding  increased  wages  to  work- 
ingmen and  decreased  hours  of  labor.  There  has  been 
a marked  improvement  in  the  size,  cost  and  artistic 
character  of  memorials.  He  described  the  memorials 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  South.  He  closed  with  statis- 
tics regarding  the  production  of  stone  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  McDonald  corroborated  what  the  preceding 
speaker  had  said  about  the  Southern  battlefields. 


Mr.  H.  Wilson  Ross  read  the  paper  on  “Road  Build- 
ing,” written  by  his  father,  L.  W.  Ross.  He  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  making  roads  in  cemeteries  of 
the  very  best  quality,  as  they  had  to  bear  the  strain  of 
heavy  trucks  loaded  with  heavy  monuments  and  at  the 
same  time  were  expected  to  be  in  condition  for  light 
driving  or  walking.  The  best  roads  were  the  cheapest 
in  the  end.  He  would  put  four  inches  of  broken  stone 
on  a foundation  of  loam — well  rolled — then  two  inches 
of  finer  stone,  finished  with  the  dust  from  the  crusher. 
Only  stone  of  superior  quality  should  be  used.  Ten 
cents  per  inch  in  depth  for  every  square  yard  was  a 
good  average  price  for  stone  roads. 

A discussion  followed  regarding  the  bituminous  and 
macadam  roads.  They  were  claimed  to  be  cheaper  and 
better  than  asphalt. 


Mr.  Oscar  L.  Stephens  of  the  Boston  Transcript, 
read  a paper  on  “Cremation.”  It  gave  statistics  re- 
garding the  growth  of  cremation.  The  total  number 
of  cremations  during  the  present  year  will  probably  ex- 
ceed 3,000.  He  described  the  method  of  cremation  as 
practiced  at  Mt.  Auburn. 

Mr.  Alfred  Stone,  president  of  the  Swan  Point  Cem- 
etery, Providence,  R.  L,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy and  said  he  favored  cremation,  and  invited  the 
members  of  the  association  to  visit  Providence.  Mr. 
Roy  of  Montreal  spoke  of  the  economy  of  cremation. 

Thursday  Morning  Session. 

The  Auditing  Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  for  Deceased  Members  made  reports.  A 
paper  prepared  by  W.  N.  Rudd,  entitled  “Some  Mis- 
takes,” was  read  by  James  H.  Morton,  of  Boston.  The 
first  mistake  noted  was  a failure  to  keep  a complete 
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and  perfect  record  of  lots,  graves  and  interments.  The 
next  is  to  begin  work  in  a cemetery  before  full  and 
complete  plans  are  prepared.  Another  is  to  waive  any 
of  the  ndes  of  the  Cemetery  Association.  All  rules 
must  be  general  in  their  application.  It  is  better  to 
begin  to  sell  lots  away  from  the  entrance  and  reserve 
a space  so  that  visitors  will  not  have  to  pass  through 
the  most  unsightly  part  of  the  grounds. 

Mr.  McCarthy  said  the  suggestion  to  begin  selling 
land  at  the  back  part  of  the  cemetery  was  a good  one. 
Other  speakers  advocated  the  reservation  of  land 
about  the  entrances  to  cemeteries  to  be  developed  along 
park  lines. 

Thomas  White  of  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  read  a conserv- 
ative paper  on  “Extremes  in  Cemeteries.”  He  said ; 

“No  matter  how  higlily  or  how  lightly  our  departed  friends 
have  been  esteemed  by  us,  we  are  prompted  to  embellish  their 
last  resting  places  in  a manner  not  only  incompatible  with  our 
means  but  also  totally  out  of  order  with  the  surroundings 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  Memorial  Day,  he  thought,  had  devel- 
oped into  a time  for  the  most  elaborate  and  extravagant  deco- 
rations by  private  individuals ; and  this  had  led  to  the  plac- 
ing on  graves  of  things  which  in  course  of  time  came  to  lose 
their  freshness.  Emblems  and  flowers  were  often  out  of 
harmony  with  the-  surroundings,  and  caused  much  perplexity 
to  the  superintendents,  who  found  it  necessary  to  decide  be- 
tween a removal  of  the  decorations  of  a particular  grave  and 
the  detrimental  effect  on  the  whole  section  of  allowing  such 
decorations  to  remain.  It  was  a happy  circumstance  that  a 
man  should  be  honored  by  the  Grand  Army  and  many  orders 
and  societies, ,^he  said,  but  when  each  separate  organization 
came  to  plant  A' metal  emblem  or  decoration  on  the  grave  the 
result  was  anything  but  beautiful.  The  speaker  thought  that 
the  authority  of  the  directors  of  the  cemetery  should  make 
itself  felt  in  some  .way  so  that  there  should  be  a restriction 
on  the  placing  of  metal  markers  and  other  decorations  that 
tend  to  make  themselves  obno.xious  as  they  lose  their  fresh- 
ness. 

Mr.  McCarthy  said  that  if  he  could  write  like  Mr. 
White  he  would  want  his  salary  increased.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  multiplication  of  metal  markers  on  the 
graves,  which  seriously  interfere  with  the  work  of 
clearing  the  ground.  A discussion  was  precipitated 
on  the  question  of  putting  perpettial  care  signs  on  lots. 
The  sentiment  of  the  speakers  was  against  their  use 
in  new  cemeteries,  the  sentiment  apparently  being  in 
favor  of  having  the  special  care  lots  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Morton  of  Boston  thought  that  it  was  all  right 
to  let  the  Grand  Army,  Odd  Fellows,  etc.,  etc.,  put 
markers  on  graves,  and  that  it  was  well  not  to  be  too 
fast  in  making  radical  changes  in  the  principles  of 
cemetery  management,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
the  park  and  lawn  idea. 

An  interesting  item  of  the  forenoon’s  business  was 
the  sending  of  a telegraphic  despatch  to  the  founder  of 
the  association,  known  among  the  members  as  “Father 
Nichols,”  but  more  properly  Charles  Nichols  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.  Mr.  Nichols  is  now  eighty-four  years  old. 


was  long  the  superintendent  of  Fairmount  Cemetery  in 
his  city,  and  is  now,  in  view  of  his  work  there,  regu- 
larly employed  in  the  position  of  advisory  superintend- 
ent. This  is  only  the  second  meeting  when  he  has  not 
been  present  since  the  first  convention  of  the  organiza- 
tion at  Cincinnati,  in  1887.  The  despatch  embodied  the 
greetings  and  good  wishes  of  the  association. 

Thursday  cAfternoon. 

After  lunch,  the  members  of  the  convention  found  a 
dozen  carriages  and  two  large  tally-hos  in  front  of  the 
hotel  and  soon  filled  them.  The  drive  was  out  through 
the  Back  Bay  Fens,  Olmsted  Park,  Francis  Parkman 
Road,  by  Jamaica  Pond,  through  the  Arnold  Arbo- 
retum and  Franklin  Park  to  Copley  Shelter,  where  a 
short  halt  was  made  to^  get  out  of  the  rain.  Fortu- 
nately it  was  only  a New  England  shower  and  the 
party  soon  started  again  and  drove  through  Eorest 
Hills  Cemetery  tO'  the  crematory  of  the  Massachusetts 
Cremation  Society.  The  Martin  Milmore  memorial 
and  the  mausoleum  behind  it,  recently  illustrated  in 
Park  and  Cemetery,  was  passed  en-route  and  attracted 
much  attention.  The  next  attraction  was  Mt.  Hope 
Cemetery  and  the  “herbaceous  borders”  of  J.  H.  Mor- 
ton, its  superintendent.  It  being  understood  that  the 
chief  feature  of  Boston’s  “herbaceous  borders”  were 
salads,  sandwiches,  coffee  and  ice  cream  without  limit. 
The  host  and  hostess  proved  so  entertaining  the  party 
found  that  they  were  overstaying  their  time  limit,  and 
in  lieu  of  a vote  of  thanks  gave  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton 
three  cheers  and  a tiger  as  they  swung  around  the  cir- 
cle and  started  on  the  return  trip  to  the  city. 

Thursday  Evening  Session. 

The  president  introduced  Mr.  Archibald  Smith,  who 
read  a paper  on  “Grasses.”  He  said : “There  are 
3,500  varieties  of  grasses.  The  grass  family  are  of 
more  value  to  domestic  animals  or  man  than  all  the 
other  vegetable  products  combined.  The  planting  of 
grasses  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  only  a few  grass  seeds  were 
offered  for  sale.  He  gave  a synopsis  of  experiments 
in  grain  culture  and  advocated  the  use  of  a number 
of  varieties  of  grass  to  be  sown  together  for  the  best 
results.  The  mixture  will  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  Boston  parks  are  planted  with  the  “Olm- 
sted” formula,  consisting  of  20-lbs.  of  Rhode  Island 
Bent,  20  lbs.  of  Red  Top,  20  lbs.  of  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass  and  10  lbs.  of  White  Clover.  Blue  Grass  should 
be  used  in  all  permanent  mixtures.  Rhode  Island  Bent 
is  the  best  grass  for  the  lawn.  Red  Top  is  often  sub- 
stituted for  it  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  two. 
Red  Top  will  be  used  more  in  the  future  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  White  Clover  will  probably  always 
be  a part  of  all  popular  lawn  mixtures.  Pure  seeds, 
free  from  weed  seeds  or  chaff,  should  be  used  even  if 
a little  more  costly.” 
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Air.  Salway  told  of  his  experiences  with  graves  and 
offered  a vote  of  thanks  for  the  paper  and  Mr.  Smith 
answered  a number  of  questions  about  grasses. 

Air.  J.  A.  Pettigrew,  superintendent  of  the  parks 
of  Boston,  read  a paper  on  “The  Importance  of  Tree 
Planting  on  Streets  and  Waysides.” 

He  said  that  as  early  as  1675  interest  was  taken 
in  the  preservation  of  the  trees  of  Boston  and  pen- 
alties were  inflicted  upon  those  who  cut,  hewed  or 
hacked  any  of  them.  In  the  247  years  which  have 
elapsed,  we  have  not  gotten  over  the  necessity  of  pun- 
ishing those  who  would  cut,  hack  or  hew  trees.  Even 
the  Puritan  fathers  had  in  mind  the  beautifying  of 
their  burial  places  by  the  setting  out  of  trees.  He 
gave  a list  of  trees  adapted  for  park,  cemetery  and 
roadside  planting  and  gave  the  characteristics  of  each 


Sheard  and  John  Meisch,  of  Rochester,  and  J.  H. 
Shepard,  of  Syracuse.  A resolution  approving  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  introduced  by  Air. 
Brazill,  of  St.  Louis,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A unique  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the  de- 
termined efifort  on  the  part  of  the  convention  to  com- 
pel the  secretary  and  treasurer.  Air.  J.  H.  Alorton, 
to  accept  his  salary.  He  had  donated  it  to  the  asso- 
ciation, but  the  members  insisted  upon  his  taking  it, 
not  for  salary,  but  incidental  expenses.  Amid  con- 
tinued applause  he  Anally  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
meeting. 

Friday. 

The  last  day  of  the  convention  was  devoted  entirely 
to  sight  seeing  and  eating.  It  was  a rare  combination 
of  beautiful  tbings  to  see,  and  good  things  to  eat.  The 
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variety.  Street  trees  are  usually  planted  too  thickly ; 
they  should  be  at  least  65  feet  apart  and  in  many 
cases  even  75  or  100  feet  would  be  better.  If  you 
have  $20  to  spend  for  trees  spend  $19.50  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  soil  and  50  cents  for  the  trees.  Plant 
thickly  and  thin  freely. 

After  reading  the  paper  Air.  Pettigrew  answered 
numerous  questions  regarding  tree  planting  and  man- 
agement. 

The  annual  election  was  next  in  order,  with  the 
following  result : H.  Wilson  Ross,  of  Newton  Center, 
president ; J.  C.  Dix,  of  Cleveland,  vice-president,  and 
J.  H.  Morton,  of  Boston,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  officers-elect  accepted  with  graceful  speeches, 
which  were  heartily  applauded. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  the  date  to  be  determined  by  the  execu- 
tive committee.  The  president  appointed  the  com- 
mittee as  follows:  Alessrs.  J.  W.  Keller,  Frank- 


party  went  over  to  the  north  station  in  groups,  and 
took  the  twO'  special  cars  prepared  for  them.  The 
ride  to  Lynn  over  the  meadows  was  without  incident. 
At  the  City  Hall  the  party  was  met  by  Mayor  Shepherd 
and  a committee  from  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  who 
got  aboard,  and  the  cars  were  run  to  Lynn  Beach. 
This  was  the  first  view  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which 
several  of  the  visitors  had  ever  enjoyed. 

They  then  proceeded  to  Pine  Grove  Cemetery, 
under  the  guidance  of  Superintendent  William  Stone. 
After  an  excellent  lunch  Air.  Stone  introduced  Chair- 
man L.  F.  Spinney,  of  the  park  commissioners,  who, 
in  turn,  introduced  Mayor  Shepherd,  who  welcomed 
the  visitors  and  explained  the  business  position  and  ac- 
tivity ol  Lynn.  He  further  said : “This  cemetery  is  the 
pride  of  the  city.  Here  we  come  to  meditate  and 
ponder  over  the  graves  of  our  dear  ones  whom  we 
have  laid  away.  Fortunate,  indeed,  are  we  in  having 
such  a beautiful  place  and  such  an  efficient  superin- 
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tendent  in  Mr.  Stone.  W'e  come  to  v'  U gentlemen 
usually  when  our  hearts  are  sad,  when  we  are  about 
to  lay  away  our  loved  ones,  and  we  want  to  meet  those 
who  will  sympathize  with  us  in  our  bereavement,  and 
I believe  that  in  other  places  as  in  Lynn  we  find  such 
men  in  charge  of  the  cemeteries.” 

Bellett  Lawson,  of  Paxtang,  Pa.,  responded,  fol- 
lowed by  cheers  and  applause  for  the  speaker,  the  may- 
or and  Superintendent  Stone.  After  a walk  through 
the  cemetery  the  party  hoarded  the  cars  and  went  to 
Salem,  where  they  were  welcomed  at  Harmony  Grove 
Cemetery  by  Superintendent  Geo.  W.  Creesy.  After  a 
stroll  through  the  cemetery  and  a carriage  ride  for  the 
ladies  another  light  luncheon  was  served  on  the  lawn. 
The  cars  were  again  boarded  and  the  interesting  sec- 
tions of  Salem  were  visited.  The  old  Witch  house, 


Notes  of  tl\e 

Due  of  the  best  suggestions  to  the  founders  of  new 
cemeteries  made  at  the  P>oston  convention  was  that  of 
having  the  approaches  free  from  evidences  of  graves 
and  the  like.  The  funereal  appearance  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  many  of  the  older  cemeteries  makes  a de- 
cided iar  to  the  nerves  of  visitors,  especially  at  funerals. 
The  approaches  to  the  Forest  Hills,  Newton  and  Lynn 
Cemeteries  were  especially  admired  by  visiting  super- 
intendents because  there  were  no  monuments  or  head- 
stones in  prominent  view.  In  the  older  cemeteries 
no  change  can  he  made  unless  they  are  so  arranged 

that  a new  entrance  is  possible. 

* * * 

The  discussion  over  the  multiplication  of  metallic 
markers,  tin  flowers,  etc.,  on  graves  will  no  doubt  stif- 
fen up  the  backbones  of  many  good  natured  superin- 
tendents. It  brought  out  the  fact  that  superintendents 
at  least  claim  the  right  to  control  such  things  and  re- 
move them  when  they  become  objects  of  disfigure- 
ment. If  nothing  else  happens  the  objectionable  arti- 
cle is  mysteriously  broken  or  disappears.  In  most 
cases  flags  which  are  put  upon  the  graves  of  soldiers 
and  others  on  Memorial  Day  are  removed  after  the 
succeeding  Sunday,  and  not  left  out  to  go  to  pieces  or 
become  transposed  and  put  on  wrong  graves.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a case  where  the  exercise  of  a little 
tact  and  good  nature  was  needed ; few  lot  owners  care 
to  have  their  lots  disfigured  by  iron  or  tin  junk  sd  as 

to  disfigure  the  whole  cemetery. 

^ * 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  perpetual  care 
brought  out  the  fact  that  there  is  little  uniformity  of 
custom  in  the  matter.  The  sentiment  of  the  leading- 
superintendents  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  doing  away 
with  all  special  funds  for  the  care  of  individual  lots, 
except  for  special  care,  such  as  flowers  and  the  like, 
and  the  uniform  care  of  the  entire  cemetery.  During 
the  visit  of  the  members  of  the  association  to  the  ceme- 


the  custom  house,  where  Hawthorne  wrote  some  of 
his  famous  works,  and  the  House  of  Seven  Gables, 
were  shown  en  route  to  the  Salem  Willows.  Here  the 
famous  shore  dinner  was  awaiting  the  134  guests  of 
Mr.  Creesy.  Before  the  cutting  of  the  watermelon 
the  president  of  the  trustees  of  Harmony  Grove  Cem- 
etery welcomed  the  guests,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Beecher,  of 
New  Haven,  started  in  with  what  promised  to  be  a 
most  eloquent  response,  but  just  as  he  was  getting 
warmed  up  a balloon  ascended  and  there  was  a rush 
from  the  dining  hall  to  see  the  parachute  jump.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  speechmaking  at  the  most  suc- 
cessful convention  of  the  Cemetery  Superintendents’ 
Association  ever  held,  went  up  in  smoke — with  the 
balloon. 


Convention. 

teries  of  Boston,  the  uncared  for  lots  were  noticed  and 
commented  upon  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  general 
impression  of  a cemetery.  An  uncared  for  lot  is  fre- 
quently of  many  times  more  damage  to  the  cemetery 
as  a whole  than  its  care  would  cost.  Cemeteries  must 
be  kept  in  order  and  the  greater  includes  the  less. 

* * * 

The  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association 
is  to  meet  at  Buffalo,  presumably  in  August,  and  has 
partially  promised  to  spend  one  day  at  Chautauqua ; 
the  Cemetery  Superintendents’  Association  is  to  meet 
at  Rochester  at  about  the  same  time.  Why  not  have 
a joint  meeting  at  Chautauqua,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
about  as  near  Rochester  as  Buffalo,  and  have  papers 
read  of  interest  both  to  park  and  cemetery  officials. 
There  are  many  topics  of  equal  interest  to  the  two*  so- 
cities,  for  example,  the  papers  on  “Herbaceous  Bor- 
ders,” “Grasses,”  or  “Trees  for  the  Roadside,”  read 
at  the  convention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.,  were  of  as  much 
interest  to  park  as  they  were  to  cemetery  officials. 
Roads,  paths,  flowers,  shrubs,  grasses,  trees  and  the 
treatment  and  control  of  visitors  are  subjects  of  equal 
interest  to  the  members  of  both  associations. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  suggestions  of  the 
retiring  president  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.  in  his  annual  re- 
port did  not  receive  more  attention.  It  was  due  to 
the  pressure  of  other  business  rather  than  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  subjects.  The  idea  of  making  Park  and 
Cemetery  a medium  for  the  discussion  of  current 
topics  of  interest  was  a good  one,  but  the  chief  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  the  ablest  practical  men  to  take  up  their 
pens  and  put  their  experiences  and  knowledge  on 
paper.  The  columns  of  Park  and  Cemetery  are  always 
open  for  the  discussion  of  timely  topics  and  we  wel- 
come questions  relating  to  the  work  of  our  readers. 
We  especially  thank  the  president  for  his  very  kind 
words  for  Park  and  Cemetery . 
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Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents. 

Address  of  the  Retiring  President,  Frank  Enrich,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Ladies,  Gentlemen  and  Friends  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Cemetery  Superintendents : 

Twelve  years  ago  today  we  met  in  this  city  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention. 

Those  of  the  members  who  were  in  attendance  then  and 
are  present  today,  will  recall  with  pleasure  the  delightful  and 
profitable  occasion,  and  will  with  renewed  interest  visit  the 
cemeteries  and  parks  to  view  improvements  made  since  then, 
and  incidentally  make  comparisons  with  conditions  at  that 
time. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
attend  all  of  the  conventions  since  the  inception  of  our 
organization.  I assure  you  that  I feel  grateful  and  consider 
it  an  honor  and  a privilege  to  preside  at  this,  our  Sixteenth 
meeting.  I bid  you  all  a hearty  welcome,  and  trust  you  will 
assist  and  be  active  in  our  deliberations  and  discussions  of 
topics  offered. 

In  looking  about  for  suggestions  as  to  what  I ought  to 
say  on  this  occasion,  I find  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  select 
something  that  has  not  already  been  presented  at  former 
meetings,  by  able  and  practical  papers.  You  very  well  know 
that  we  have  had  the  idea  expressed  that  all  subjects  per- 
taining to  cemetery  work,  their  management  and  care  have 
been  so  thoroughly  written  about,  discussed  and  reiterated 
under  new'  headings,  that  it  has  become  almost  impossible  to 
present  something  new.  We  find  those  even  who  will  as- 
sert that  nothing  can  be  gained  or  learned  by  attending  these 
meetings,  visiting  and  viewing  the  workings  of  cemeteries, 
parks  and  other  public  institutions. 

In  answer  we  need  only  to  recall  the  conditions  of  ceme- 
teries of  a few  years  ago,  and  compare  them  with  conditions 
we  find  at  the  present  time.  No  argument  is  needed  to  con- 
\ince  the  most  skeptical  that  the  largest  share  of  this  result 
is  due  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  this  association. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  take  up  any  further 
time  in  reviewing  our  past  w^ork.  I wish  rather  to  urge  the 
necessity  to  continue  in  our  mission;  our  work  is  not  done; 
we  must  not  be  content  with  our  present  achievements  nor 
cease  to  educate. 

We  must  remain  pioneers  of  reform  and  advancement  in 
all  and  every  direction  of  cemetery  work.  We  mu.st  not  only 
seek  to  work  along  the  lines  of  the  present  acceptable  methods 
of  cemetery  management  in  all  its  phases,  but  must  ever  seek 
to  discuss  wherein  progress  can  be  made.  We  must  antici- 
pate and  plan  methods  that  w'ill  be  equally  as  acceptable  to 
future  wants  of  coming  generations  so  far  as  this  is  possible. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  so  simple  and  easy  to  introduce 
reforms  on  account  of  being  constantly  confronted  by  time 
honored  customs  to  which  the  general  public,  through  thought- 
lessness, will  cling  with  surprising  and — to  us — aggravating 
tenacity. 

We  find  the  chief  fault  in  the  present  progressive  ceme- 
teries is  in  the  evil  of  the  misunderstood  lawn  system.  There 
is  too  much  ornamentation  of  the  individual  lots,  which  pre- 
vents comprehensive  and  imposing  lawn  treatment. 

The  landscape  lawn  plan  aims  to  form  a consistent  whole, 
a general  scheme  of  which  the  principal  feature  shall  be  a 
natural  or  artificial  stretch  of  level  or  rolling  lawn  sur- 
rounded by  irregularly  arranged  planting  areas  for  trees  and 
shrubbery,  these  forming  backgrounds  for  burial  areas,  as 
well  as  affording  shade  and  seclusion. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  plan  is  to  secure  landscape 
effects  by  placing  rigid  restrictions  upon  those  who  acquire 


the  right  of  burial  in  the  lawns,  and  that  the  entire  scheme 
must  remain  under  the  control  of  the  adopted  design,  to  the 
exclusion  of  individual  decoration. 

To  carry  out  this  idea,  and  to  accomplish  this  result,  plans 
must  be  devised  by  which  the  present  established  and  stere- 
otyped method  of  subdividing  burial  sections  into  arbitrarily 
uniformly  sized  lots  which,  for  convenience  sake,  are  gener- 
ally platted  in  straight  tiers,  is  set  aside  as  undesirable.  It 
will  require,  in  its  stead,  a treatment  by  which  a series  of 
irregular  groups  or  clusters  of  burial  areas  are  planned  to 
occupy  the  lawns,  arranged  as  to  size  and  capacity  to  be  suita- 
ble for  the  requirements  of  the  community  which  they  are 
to  serve.  Separating  the  burial  areas  will  be  spaces  in  propor- 
tion to  complete  the  design  for  suitable  plantations  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers. 

Purchasers  of  burial  areas,  under  this  method,  must  be 
educated  to  accept  the  area  selected  as  a finished  and  com- 
pleted part  of  the  design,  and  that  no  changes  can  be  made, 
or  additional  planting  done,  unless  it  be  by  the  controlling 
authority,  as  a guarantee  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  whole. 

Boundaries  of  each  burial  area  will  be  invisibly  marked, 
graves  not  mounded  but  level,  and  there  will  be  no  markers 
above  the  sod.  A correct  system  of  records  will  preserve 
the  boundaries  of  areas  and  the  precise  location  of  each 
grave. 

And  what  is  there  to  be  said  about  monuments,  using  the 
word  in  its  ordinary  acceptance?  Having  given  the  subject 
much  earnest  thought,  I have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  one  thing  we  ought  to  do  is  to  find  a remedy  to  prevent 
the  useless  disfiguring  of  beautiful  scenery  and  surroundings 
by  stone  work  which  is  neither  characteristic  nor  artistic. 
When  we  remember  that  from  time  immemorial  there  has 
been  implanted  within  human  beings  the  desire  to  mark  the 
last  resting  place  of  a relative  with  some  memorial,  and,  more- 
over, that  this  desire  has  been  carefully  used  and  cultivated 
l)y  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  memorials,  without 
any  counter  influence  from  disinterested  persons,  we  can 
easily  understand  that  this  custom  has  remained  deep  rooted 
with  the  general  public.  It  is  true,  we  have  witnessed  much 
progress  and  improvement  from  the  old  style  memorials  to 
the  monuments  of  the  present  time,  and  we  are  occasionally 
agreeably  surprised  with  sentiments  expressed  favoring  the 
abandonment  of  monuments,  so  much  so  that  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  more  radical  changes  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  a move  in  the  right  direction. 

.\lready  many  cemeteries  have  a rule  prohibiting  monuments 
on  certain  sized  lots ; while  in  others,  sections  are  opened 
where  no  monuments,  and  only  markers  level  with  the  lawn, 
are  permitted. 

I am  fully  aware  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  a 
total  abandonment  of  monuments  can  be  advocated,  desirable 
as  it  may  be,  but  I do  think  that  more  stringent  and  compul- 
sory measures  might  be  adopted  to  educate  the  public  to  sub- 
ordinate personal  desire  and  individual  taste  to  dictation  and 
advice  of  cemetery  managers,  who,  because  of  years  of  expe- 
rience and  special  study,  are  surely  best  qualified  to  decide 
along  what  lines  improved  methods  will  attain  the  desired 
results.  It  will  therefore  remain  for  cemetery  managements 
in  formulating  plans  to  consider  well  and  thoroughly  to  what 
e.xtent  monuments  may  be  admitted  on  burial  areas  as  a 
whole,  which  individual  one  may  or  may  not  have  a monu- 
ment, and  possibly  also  determine  and  prescribe  what  design, 
material  or  style  would  be  harmonious  and  not  in  conflict 
with  the  surroundings. 
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While  perfectly  aware  that  the  powerful  efforts  of  dealers 
in  monument  work  to  encourage  and  direct  the  placing  of 
stonework  will  strongly  overbalance  our  efforts  to  discourage 
that  custom  in  its  present  promiscuous  use,  I am  nevertheless 
of  the  opinion  and  hope  to  see  the  time  that,  by  persistent' 
and  proper  educational  efforts  on  our  part,  combined  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  enlightened  and  progressive  patrons, 
we  shall  find  an  acceptable  adjustment  along  these  lines. 

I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a subject  which  heretofore 
has  only  been  touched  upon  superficially;  it  is  worthy  of  your 
liberal-minded  consideration  and  support. 

When  we  recall  how  much  has  been  gained  by  the  work  of 
this  association  for  cemeteries  in  larger  communities,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  much  more  will  result  if  we  turn  our 
particular  attention  to  reach  the  numerous  smaller  cemeteries 
throughout  the  country,  which,  as  a rule,  are  unable  to  send  a 
representative  to  our  meetings,  are  generally  not  abreast  of 
the  times,  probably  mostly  for  want  of  proper  knowledge  and 
a systematic  manner  of  procedure.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  formation  of  auxiliary  associations  in  each  state ; in 
other  words,  state  associations.  Superintendents  of  cemete- 
ries in  larger  cities,  and  particularly  members  of  this  organ- 
ization, I am  sure  will  gladly  and  willingly  join  such  auxiliar- 
ies for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice,  information  and  encour- 
agement, and  thus  produce  a strong  and  far-reaching  influence 
over  smaller  communities,  and  be  of  much  practical  help  and 
benefit  in  inculcating  advanced  methods  in  hundreds  of  coun- 
try and  rural  cemeteries. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  our  duty  not  to  neglect  this  important 
matter.  Cemeteries  of  smaller  communities  above  all  are  in 
need  of  reform,  as  they  are  most  generally  in  neglected  con- 
ditions, due  to  lack  of  the  proper  spirit  of  reform. 

My  own  experience — if  you  will  pardon  persona^  allusion — 
is  to  note  that  those  in  charge  of  such  cemeteries,  if  properly 
approached,  are  usually  willing  and  eager  to  be  taught. 

In  the  matter  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  we  must  admit  that 
the  methods  of  the  present  time  indicate  a stand  still  rather 
than  progress. 

Among  all  classes  there  is  to  be  found  a feeling  of  repulsion 
concerning  earth-burial ; this  accounts  for  constant  efforts 
to  prevent  the  dead  body  from  mingling  with  and  returning 
quickly  to  its  original  elements.  Mausoleums  and  vaults  are 
erected  for  entombment,  stone,  slate,  cement  and  metallic 
boxes  are  constructed  to  receive  caskets  in  which  the  decaying 
mass  will  lie  and  molder  for  years,  a puny  effort  to  retard 
dissolution  aside  from  being  repulsive  and  undeniably  dan- 
gerous to  the  living. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  even  those  who  are  far  above 
the  average  intelligence  and  culture,  and  who  pretend  to  a 
tender  feeling  and  refined  sentiment,  are  indifferent  to  these 
conditions. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  has 
brought  to  the  intelligent  and  reflecting  the  conviction  that 
they  demand  some  better,  more  esthetic  and  effective  method 
to  dispose  of  the  dead  body. 

Modern  science  furnishes  this  method  through  cremation 
or  incineration,  which  accomplishes  in  a brief  space  of  time 


and  by  precisely  the  same  process  that  which  it  requires  years 
to  accomplish  by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up  any  time  to  present  the 
many  reasons  in  favor  of  incineration  as  against  direct  earth 
burial  or  entombment ; nor  will  I dwell  on  the  erroneous 
conception  most  people  have  formed  of  the  process  itself. 
Much  has  been  written  in  support  and  explanation  of  this 
subject  by  eminent  men  and  women,  both  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  and  I will  refer  you  to  such  literature  for  enlighten- 
ment. I merely  wish  to  add  that  within  the  last  ten  years 
crematories  have  been  erected  in  quite  a few  cemeteries  in 
order  to  meet  a growing  demand. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  and  correctly  said  that  the  work  of 
our  organization  has  not  been  given  the  publicity  which  it 
deserves.  If  our  deliberations,  discussions  and  recommenda- 
tions are  not  permitted  to  pass  beyond  our  own  limited  circle 
to  reach  those  who  give  these  matters  little  or  no  thought,  as 
well  as  those  who  may  be  opposed  to  our  views,  our  efforts 
will  extend  to  and  benefit  comparatively  few. 

Progress  can  only  follow  energetic  and  enthusiastic  en- 
deavor on  our  part  to  convey  the  ideas  conceived,  plans  ma- 
tured and  innovations  and  reforms  recommended  into  the 
proper  channels  to  reach  the  people  we  wish  to  educate. 

Of  cemetery  lite*ature  such  as  would  be  beneficial  to  pros- 
pective lot  owners  and  the  general  public  at  large,  there  is 
none,  practically.  The  daily  press,  periodicals  and  magazines 
of  all  descriptions  fairly  teem  with  information  of  the  most 
varied  kind,  keeping  the  public  informed  and  abreast  of  the 
times  on  things  that  are  going  on  in  every  phase  of  life. 
Nothing,  or  very  rarely,  is  anything  ever  offered  in  an  educa- 
tional way  to  set  people  to  thinking  and  discussing  about 
funeral,  burial  or  cemetery  reform.  It  is  true,  we  have  that 
most  excellent  and  worthy  publication,  “Park  and  Cemetery,” 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  cemetery  interests,  and  through 
it  a medium  by  which  proceedings  of  these  meetings  and  mat- 
ters of  reform  reach  a wide  circulation  among  the  cemetery 
fraternity.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  there  might  be  ways 
and  means  formed  to  reach  out  additionally,  and  I hope  a 
full  discussion  of  this  question  will  meet  with  your  approval. 
It  would  be  a great  help  to  us  all  if  we  could  devise  means 
also  to  be  in  closer  communication  with  each  other. 

During  the  year  we  have  been  notified  of  the  death  of  two 
members,  Hezekiah  Hulme,  Jr.,  assistant  superintendent  of 
Grove  Cemetery,  New  Brighton.  Pa.,  and  B.  B.  Morehouse, 
superintendent  of  Cortland  Cemetery,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Thus  we 
are  reminded  again  of  the  frailty  of  life  and  that  we  can 
never  know  when  and  where  the  dread  destroyer  will  call. 

Our  membership  stands  nearly  the  same  from  year  to  year, 
just  about  as  many  retiring  as  new  ones  join.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  are  so  many  of  the  leading  cemeteries 
without  representation.  We  need  the  support  and  good  will 
of  all  those  men  engaged  in  cemetery  management  who,  thus 
far,  could  not  be  induced  to  join  us;  we  need  their  presence, 
their  counsel  and  advice;  it  will  strengthen  bur  position  in 
the  eyes  of  our  directors  and  before  the  public,  and  we  should 
use  every  effort  possible  to  have  them  unite  with  us. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY. 

■IMPROVING  RAILWAY  GROUNDS. 

Improvement  workers  are  urged  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  hardly  any  piece  of  work  has  a higher  corn- 


landmarks,  visible  from  considerable  distances,  and  fre- 
quently in  full  view  of  inhabited  houses. 

The  North  Eastern  Railway  Company  has  ex- 
pressed its  approval  of  the  scheme,  and  any  persons 
wishing  to  beautify  the  banks  and  cuttings  in  their 
neighborhood  should  make  their  desire  known  to  the 
nearest  station  master,  and  state  what  plants  and 
shrubs  they  propose  to  supply. 

The  association  will  be  glad  if  you  will  become  one 
of  its  members  and  send  a contribution  to  its  funds 
(form  of  subscription  attached)  ; if  you 
will  supply  shrul)s  or  seeds  for  the  plant- 
ing of  the  banks  and  cuttings  in  your  dis- 
trict ; if  you  will  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements with  your  local  station  mas- 
ter and  permanent  way  men  to  ensure  the 
shrubs  and  seeds  being  properly  planted 
at  the  right  season,  and  if  you  will  kindly 
forward  me  a statement  from  time  to 
time,  reporting'  what  action  is  being 
taken  in  your  neighborhood  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  association. 

(Signed)  Victoria  Grey. 

P.  S. — Anyone  can  become  a member 
of  the  association  on  sending  a donation 
to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  etc. 


Railway  Banks’  Floral  Association. 
For  Promoting  the  Planting  of  Rail- 
way BankSi  and  Cuttings. 

An  association  has  been  formed  for 


the  planting  of  railway  banks  and  cut- 
tings, where  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able, with  shrubs  and  flowers. 

On  every  railway  there  are  stretches 
of  both  banks  and  cuttings  whch  are 
well  adapted  for  floral  adornment. 

The  slopes  facing  the  railway  lines 
are  “Cuttings,”  those  facing  the  towns 
and  open  country  are  “Banks.”  In 
many  places  the  banks  are  prominent 


example  of  planting  a railway  “CUTTING”,  ALGERIA,  AFRICA. 

Photo  furnished  by  M.  Bachy,  Directeur  de  I’Exploitation  des  Chemins  de  fer  Alg-eriens,  who 
says:  “At  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  roads,  protective  plantations  are  made  along'  the 
line  for  the  double  purpose  of  binding  the  earth  on  embankmenis  and  cuttings,  and  to  prevent 
access  to  the  line.”  The  immediate  foreground  is  occupied  by  a hedge  or  plantation  ofAloes, 
commonly  called  Century  Plants. 


PHOTO  FROM  M.  BACHY 

plantation  OP  BANANA  PLANTS  AT  ST.  DENIS  STATKIN,  ALi.IKRS. 
A specimen  of  protective  planting  on  the  French  Railways  of  .Mi  ic  . 


mercial  or  artistic  value  than  the  redemption  and  con- 
tinuous care  of  railway  station  grounds  and  railway 
“rights  of  way,” — as  railway  property 
used  for  tracks  is  usually  denominat- 
ed. The  work  of  an  English  improve- 
ment organization  along  this  line  is  so 
apt  in  this  connection  that  the  follow- 
ing outline  of  its  object  and  methods 
should  be  both  suggestive  and  inter- 
esting : 


The  above  extracts  are  from  a circular 
letter  which,  the  Hon.  Sec.  writes,  was 
widelv  distributed  among  the  property 
owners  and  residents  along  the  lines  of  the 
various  English  railways,  with  highly  satisfac- 
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STATION  garden.  ASHLEY  HILL,  NEAR  BRISTOL,  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY,  ENGLAND. 
Tde  bare  embankment  beyond  the  station  is  to  be  planted  with  Herbaceous  Perennials,  Bulbs  and  Shrubs. 


torv  results.  A letter  from  iNIiss  Pease,  honorable 
treasurer  of  the  association,  Pendower,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  dated  less  than  a year  after  its  formation,  says : 
“The  Northumberland  branch  of  the  association  has 
been  started  such  a short  time  that  there  is  not  very 
much  to  tell  of  its  work  as  yet.  The  association  has 
nothing-  to  do  with  the  ‘allotment  gardens’  (railway 
ground  allotted  by  railway  officials  for  the  use  of  cer- 
tain employes  of  the  road, — a custom  common  to  most 
European  countries  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain),  and 
the  ‘station  gardens’  are  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  station  masters  and  porters,  and  prizes  for  the 
best  are  given  each  year  by  the  directors  of  the  roads. 
^^'e  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  these,  but  deal 
exclusively  with  the  hanks  and  cuttings  along  the  per- 
manent way, — trying  to  interest  people  whose  ]iroper- 
ties  touch  the  railway  on  each  side.  A great  many 
people  who  live  between  Newcastle  and  Berwick  have 
taken  lengths  of  the  line  and  have  planted  the  hanks 


and  cuttings  with  all  sorts  of  hardy  shrubs  and  plants, 
and  10,000  bulbs  have  been  set  out.  In  many  in- 
stances we  find  the  permanent  way  inspector  and  men 
(corresponding  to  what  are  known  as  the  “section  boss 
and  gang”  in  the  United  States)  are  keenly  interested. 
One  inspector,  living  near  us  at  Alumouth,  has  a beau- 
tiful length  of  garden,  shrubs  and  fruit  trees  on  each 
side  of  his  house.  1 am  treasurer  of  the  association 
and  now  have  ( 1900)  about  £60  in  hand.  We  have 
bought  some  10,000  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  now  in 
a nursery  and  which  will  be  given  out  to  be  planted 
as  they  are  wanted.” 

The  association  also  issued  printed  directions  re- 
garding the  sowing  of  grass  and  of  flower  seeds,  the 
use  of  bulbs  and  the  choice  and  treatment  of  herba- 
ceous perennials  and -of  shrubs  and  vines. 

While  I have  been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  recent 
information  from  this  organization  directly,  I under- 
stand that  it  is  going  on  with  the  good  work, — a work 


LONGWOOD,  MASS.  AN  ADMIRABLE  EXAMPLE  OF  AMERICAN  PLANTING  ON  A RAILWAY 
“CUTTING,”  BOSTON  & ALBANY  R.  R. 
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that  it  were  well  should  be  emulated  in  this  country. 

In  an  article  on  “How  to  Beautify  the  Waste 
Places,”  written  by  Lord  Gray  in  behalf  of  the  work 
of  the  “Railway  Banks’  Floral  Association,”  he  said  : 
“There  is  a possibility  of  covering  with  plants  and 
shrubs  the  greater  part  of  the  20,000  miles  of  barren 
and  unattractive  railway  cuttings  and  embankments 
which  disfigure  the  landscape  of  Great  Britain 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  length  and  breadth.  It 
is  true  that  a large  proportion  of  this  extensive  mile- 
age does  not  afford  opportunities  for  floral  adornment, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  stretches  of  railway  banks, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  many  thousands  of 
miles,  are  well  adapted  to  the  effective  display  of 
hardy  shrubs  and  flowers.  To  convert  these  huge 
blots  on  the  landscape  into  patches  of  continuous  in- 
terest and  beauty  is  obviously  a big  undertaking,  but 
not  too  big  to  be  attempted  with  success,  if  the  people 


who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  railway  embankments 
will  undertake  the  adornment  of  their  respective  sec- 
tions. Form  committees  of  resident  ladies  for  every 
five  or  ten  miles  of  railway,  and  the  thing  is  done ! 
Once  inspire  the  women  of  England  with  the  wish  to 
l^eautify  the  railway  banks  in  their  neighborhood,  and 
each  locality  may  safely  be  left  to  do  its  duty.’’ 

This  should  be  suggestive  to  the  improvement  work- 
ers of  the  United  States. 

^ ^ :|i 

A contributor  to  tbe  American  Agriculturist,  New 
York,  says  that  the  first  improvement  society  was  or- 
ganized in  Clinton,  Conn.,  and  the  second  in  Clinton, 
X.  Y.  Will  all  those  who  have  definite,  reliable  in- 
formation bearing  on  the  date  of  organization  of  the 
earlier  associations,  please  give  this  department  the 
benefit  of  their  knowledge?  We  should  like  to  clear 
up  this  point  definitely.  Fr.\nce.s  Copley  Seavey. 


Garden  Plants — Their  Geography — EXXXI. 

CONIFERALES.  the  CYCAS,  ABIES  AND  TAXUS  ALLIANCE 


This  is  a most  important  group  of  large,  medium 
or  small  trees  or  shrubs,  and  sometimes  trailers  and 
climbers  in  Gueteae.  For  garden  purposes  they  may 
be  considered  to  embrace  five  tribes,  forty-eight  gen- 
era and  four  hundred  and  twenty  species.  I have  never 
known  any  two  scientists  to  agree  about  them.  For 
purposes  of  grouping,  the  arrangements  of  the  older 
botanists  are  best,  because  in  temperate  regions  their 
tribes  give  one  or  two  deciduous  genera  each,  and 
these  may  be  made  of  great  value  in  the  pinetum  as 
ornamental  nurse  plants. 

The  generic  affinities  used  are  nearly  a reversal  of 
those  in  the  Kew  guides  by  Doctor  Leasters,  and  ap- 
proximate those  of  the  “Genera  Plantorum,”  but  break- 
away from  both  at  times,  for,  as  I have  said  before, 
there  is  no  agreement ; moreover  in  scientific  gardens 
designed  to  be  beautiful,  ordinal  or  generic  sequence 
has  never  been  satisfactory.  A wider  choice  is  neces- 
sary for  good  grouping. 

The  Cycadeae  have  been  placed  before  Abieteae  chieflv 
for  convenient  and  geographical  reasons.  They  and 
two  or  three  genera  on  either  side  of  them,  with  some 
of  the  Taxeae,  will  often  be  all  the  representation  of  the 
group  possible  in  several  parts  of  the  tropics  and  re- 
gions bordering  the  tropics.  Very  likely,  too,  it  will 
be  sometimes  agreed  that  the  Araucarieae  are  as  near  to 
Cycads  as  anything  now  known,  and  who  will  say  that 
better  evidence  may  not  be  forthcoming  either  in  liv- 
ing plants  or  in  extinct  “Cordaitales,”  intermediate  be- 
tween Cycas  and  other  tribes.  Gymnosporias  are 
plants  with  naked  ovules,  often  resinous,  evergreen 
with  a few  exceptions,  branchy,  frequently  pyramidal 
and  elongating  by  their  terminal  buds  as  in  Cycas  and 


Araucaria.  The  cotyledones  vary  from  two  to  several. 
The  leaves  are  single  or  in  bundles,  bodkin  or  needle- 
like, scale-like  or  flat,  parallel  veined,  veinless,  fork- 
veined,  or  net-veined  in  Guetum,  and  often  they  vary 
greatly  in  form  during  the  different  stages  of  the 
plant’s  growth. 

The  male  flowers  are  in  aments,  or  terminal  anthe- 
riferous  cones,  either  on  the  same  plants,  as  the  fe- 
males, or  on  separate  plants.  They  effect  fertilization 
by  throwing  off  pollen  into  the  atmosphere  in  clouds, 
which  often  floats  many  miles,  much  as  fern  spores 
float.  The  female  flowers  are  merely  naked  ovules  or 
immature  seeds  which  appear  open  at  the  apexes,  and 
in  the  case  of  some,  at  least,  exude  a drop  of  viscid 
fluid  at  the  appropriate  time,  which,  perhaps,  acts  as 
a pollen  catcher. 

The  seeds  are  single,  in  pairs,  or  several  together, 
within  or  upon  more  or  less  open,  scaly,  bractescent 
ovaries,  or  leafy  envelopes  gathered  together  in  round- 
ish or  elongated  terminal  or  lateral  erect  or  pendant 
cones  of  varied  size.  In  the  young  state  many  of  these 
cones  seem  fruity  but  become  scaly  when  mature.  In 
Junipers,  Yews,  Torreya,  Ginkgo  and  others,  the  ripe 
seeds  are  enveloped  by  a hard  skin  or  shell  and  sur- 
rounded by  variously  colored  fruity  pulp,  which  ob- 
scures or  overgrows  the  supporting  scales  and  bracts. 
These  “berries”  are  a good  obvious  distinction. 

Coniferales  are  distributed  over  most  parts  of  the 
world,  in  several  cases  very  locally.  There  is  generally 
a wide  difference  between  those  of  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  and  but  a few  genera  are  com- 
mon to  both — Ephedra,  Guetum,  Cycas,  Agathis  pos- 
sibly, Libocedrus  and  Podocarpus  being  about  all  that 
cross  the  equator.  Again  while  the  contiguity  of  the 
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land  has  favored  the  distribution  of  several  genera 
around  all  the  continents  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
in  the  southern  Guetum,  Araucaria  and  Dacrydium  are 
perhaps  the  only  genera  found  on  more  than  one  con- 
tinent. 

It  seems  to  have  been  otherwise  in  the  ancient  world 
whose  climate  probably  varied  greatly  during  immense 
periods  of  time,  for  it  may  be  remarked  that  but  few 
of  the  impressions  on  stones  are  identical  with  living 
species. 

That  the  remains  were  Coniferales  seems  plain,  and 
whole  tribes  have  been  buried  if  we  may  credit  the 


CONIFERS  AT  TIMBER  LIMIT,  MT.  BAKER,  COL. 


fossil  botanies,  and  yet  the  collections  seem  a mere 
handful.  What  may  not  an  old  continent  like  Africa 
reveal  when  bored  into  and  dug  over  ? But  specula- 
tions such  as  these  are  barred  here  and  can  only  be 
touched  upon  enough  to  stimulate  the  curiosity.  The 
books  are  almost  endless  and  cjuite  confusing.  Only 
the  best  should  be  followed,  and  even  they  admit  of 
simplification.  The  synonomy  of  Coniferales  is  killing, 
and  hardly  any  of  it  will  be  used  in  the  following 
notices  of  the  genera.  Anyone  wanting  synonyms 
should  consult  the  cheap  Kew  guides — and  then  only 
to  avoid  it.  But  the  Kew  index  and  its  supplements 
must  be  the  final  resort  for  species  not  in  cultivation. 

Ephedra  (“joint  firs”)  in  twenty  species  or  more, 
natives  of  tropical,  sub-tropical  and  temperate  Asia 
and  America,  and  of  parts  of  Europe  chiefly  bordering 
the  Mediterranean.  They  are  trailing,  sometimes 
sub-scandent,  shrubs  with  slender  jointed  branches 
similar  to  Casuarina. 


I remember  when  E.  distachya  was  the  only  species 
at  Kew,  and  regarded  as  a great  curiosity.  Now  they 
catalogue  E.  fragilis  and  E.  helvetica  from  S.  Europe, 
E.  foliata  from  N.  Asia,  E.  Gerardiana  from  the  Hima- 
layas, E.  trifurca  from  the  S.  W.  United  States,  and 
E.  Americana  from  Chili.  Besides  trifurca  E.  pedun- 
culata,  E.  Torreyana,  E.  Antisyphilitica,  and  the  dry 
fruited  E.  Nevadensis  are  natives  of  the  Mexican  bor- 
der. E.  altissima  with  showy  scarlet  berries  said  to 
have  been  from  Northern  Africa,  was  cultivated  in  a 
few  gardens  in  the  south  of  England  years  ago. 

Guetum  in  fifteen  species  are  natives  of  the  tropics 
of  America,  Asia  and  Africa,  but  are  scarcely  at  all 
known  in  gardens. 

IVehuitschia  is  monotypic  and  indigenous  to  south- 
western tropical  Africa.  It  is  one  of  the  plant  wonders 
of  the  world.  An  African  traveler  named  Anderson 
discovered  this  plant,  but  a Dr.  Welwitsch  sent  a speci- 
men to  Kew  about  1863.  It  arrived  more  like  a bat- 
tered old  saddle  with  the  flaps  all  torn  to  ribbons  than 
anything,  and  they  placed  it  in  the  timber  museum.  I 
believe  the  stems  would  retain  vitality  a long  time,  like 
Cycas.  I vividly  remember  the  speculation  as  to  how  a 
live  plant  could  be  cultivated.  I have  heard  they  re- 
ceived one  at  Kew  in  later  years,  but  don’t  know  if  they 
managed  to  grow  it.  It  roots  deeply,  and  the  stems 
are  largely  buried  in  the  sands  in  the  manner  of  Am- 
mobroma.  The  cones  are  said  to  be  crimson  and  abun- 
dantly produced  from  the  top  edges  of  the  stems,  just 
within  the  leaves,  which  trail  ofif  on  either  side  for  eight 
or  ten  feet.  Its  native  country,  Damaraland,  has  the 
Kalahari  desert  on  its  eastern  boundary,  a region  cor- 
responding with  southern  Mexico  as  to  latitude  but 
dry  as  driest  Arizona.  James  MacPherson. 


SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS, 

Experiments  are  being  made  looking  to  the  raising 
of  hybrid  oranges,  having  for  one  parent,  the  hardy 
one.  Citrus  trifoliata,  the  hope  being  to  secure  a hardy 
one  with  edible  fruit.  As  is  generally  known,  the 
hard}"  one  is  too  bitter  to  be  eaten.  Great  hopes  of 
success  are  entertained. 

Clerodendron  trichotomum  is  a lovely  summer  flow- 
ering shrub,  perfectly  hardy  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  which  flowers  profusely  toward  the  close  of 
August  and  later.  The  flowers  are  in  cluster,  crearii 
colored  with  pink  calix. 

October  is  a good  month  to  plant  oaks,  first  prun- 
ing them  closely.  Where  the  ground  freezes  hard  in 
winter,  place  a mound  of  common  soil  around  the 
freshly  set  trees  before  winter  comes,  sufficient  to  keep 
out  frost,  removing  it  in  spring.  It  almost  ensures 
growth. 

Nursery  stock  bought,  and  which  for  any  reason 
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it  is  decided  not  to  plant  till  spring,  will  be  the  better 
for  being  heeled  in  to  almost  cover  tops  and  all.  It  is 
the  proper  way  to  keep  such  stock  in  safe  condition. 

Whether  as  a vine  or  a small  shrub,  the  trumpet  vine 
makes  a grand  display  through  the  summer  months. 
One  large  one  near  my  office  has  been  in  flower  for 
six  weeks,  and  will  continue  to  bloom  for  three  more. 
This  is  our  native  one,  radicans.  The  Chinese,  grandi- 
flora  is  good  also. 

The  old  Corchorus,  Kerria,  they  call  it  now,  is  al- 
ways in  flower.  On  a large  bush,  I think  flowers  could 
be  had  from'  May  to  October.  There  is  a single  flow- 
ered one,  a variegated  leaved,  and  a double  flowered, 
the  last  the  best  known. 

Aralias  should  not  be  overlooked  where  summer 
blooming  small  trees  are  desired.  Its  immense  heads 
of  white  flowers  are  in  perfection  in  the  middle  of 
August  in  this  vicinity.  After  the  flowers  come  the 
berries,  which  are  even  more  showy  than  the  blos- 
soms. 

Unless  from  pots,  the  planting  of  roses  in  the  fall  is 
not  to  be  advised.  Early  spring  is  a better  time,  and 
at  the  same  time  prune  them  well. 

There  is  a pigmy  snowball  or  Viburnum,  called  opu- 
lus  nana,  which  makes  but  a foot  or  so  of  growth  in 
a half  dozen  years,  and  gets  exceedingly  bushy.  It  is 
used  to  form  low  hedges  or  division  lines,  for  which 
it  is  well  adapted.  Though  familiar  with  it  for  many 
years  I have  never  known  it  to  flower. 

Seeds  of  magnolias  are  ripe  now.  Wash  the  pulp 
from  them,  and  either  sow  at  once  or  keep  them  in 
slightly  damp  sand  or  soil  till  spring.  Treated 
in  this  way,  practically  every  seed  grows.  If  kept 
over  till  spring  before  sowing,  any  cold  storehouse  or 
cellar  does  to  keep  them  in.  If  but  a few  are  in  ques- 
tion sow  in  a pot,  indoors,  in  spring. 

Sugar,  Norway,  and,  in  fact,  all  maple  seeds,  do  much 
better  sown  in  autumn  than  in  spring.  If  seeds  are 
not  on  hand  Irefore  late  fall,  prepare  the  beds  ready, 
and  sow  even  if  ground  be  frozen,  covering  the  seeds 
with  sand.  The  verbena  shrub,  Caryopteris,  beautiful 
.September  flowering  shrub  as  it  is,  seems  unreliably 
hardy  north  of  Philadelphia.  However,  as  it  flowers 
altogether  from  young  shoots,  a little  covering  of  the 
base  of  the  plant  will  suffice  to  ensure  it,  and  the  shoots 
it  will  make  in  spring  will  flower  profusely  in  season. 

Where  the  mercury  does  not  fall  below  zero  oc- 
casionally the  English  primrose  and  varieties  do  very 
well  outdoors  all  winter,  covered  slightly  with  forest 
leaves.  In  colder  climes,  a cold  frame  is  a proper 
place  to  keep  them.  Fuchsias  are  easily  kept  in  winter 
in  a cold  cellar,  where  they  do  not  freeze,  kept  with 
just  enough  moisture  that  they  won’t  shrivel.  These 
plants,  set  out  in  half  shady  place  in  spring,  flower 
profusely  all  summer. 


The  common  passion  vine  of  Virginia  and  south- 
ward, Passiflora  incamata,  dies  to  the  ground  in  winter, 
but  if  the  roots  are  protected  by  a covering  of  leaves, 
it  shoots  up  strongly  in  spring.  At  this  season  of  the 
year — August  and  September — it  flowers  profusely. 
Its  flowers  always  interest  every  one. 

Following  up  our  advice  in  the  last  issue  to  plant 
evergreens,  we  would  now  say  to  plant  all  kinds  of 
trees,  whether  evergreen  or  deciduous.  If  leaves  are 
on  deciduous  stock,  strip  them  off.  Ram  soil  in  tight, 
and  give  a good  soaking  of  water. 

If  cultivation  among  trees  has  not  stopped,  let 
it  rest  for  this  season.  Growth  needs  ripening  now 
and  this  it  will  do  better  if  no  more  stirring  of  the 
soil  takes  place.  What  is  wanted  now  is  hard,  well- 
ripened  wood,  especially  where  subjects  are  not  over 
handy. 

For  early  spring  flowering  sow  pansy  seed  now. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enough  set  them  out  in 
boxes  of  soil,  far  enough  apart  to  permit  of  good 
growth,  and  winter  them  in  a cold  frame.  Towards 
spring  they  can  be  put  into  pots,  or  set  out  in  beds,  as 
may  be  desired. 

Observe  the  wild  asters  and  golden  rods  flowering 
at  this  season,  and  do  not  be  above  removing  some 
to  the  garden  for  enjoying  next  autumn.  They  make 
lovely  garden  plants.  Europeans  go  wild  with  delight 
when  they  see  them  in  flower  here. 

The  Japanese  grape,  (Vitis  Coignetiae),  of  which 
great  things  were  looked  for  in  the  way  of  resplendent 
fall  foliage,  still  refuses  to  color  at  all  with  us.  It 
would  be  news  that  anyone  had  seen  it  color  as  it 
should. 

A correspondent  in  New  Zealand  recently  sent  the 
writer  three  twigs  of  oak  for  a name,  some  he  had 
raised  from  seeds  sent  him  from  Philadelphia  some 
years  ago.  They  proved  to  be  red,  scarlet  and  black 
oak.  It  was  a source  of  much  pleasure  to  observe 
that  the  leaves  of  the  scarlet  were  beautifully  colored. 
Our  readers  understand  that  the  seasons  in  New  Zea- 
land are  the  opposite  of  ours. 

Sophora  Japonica  exceeded  itself  in  the  way  of 
flowering  this  summer.  In  early  August  all  the  trees 
in  our  parks  and  public  grounds  seemed  to  have  a 
bunch  of  flowers  on  every  shoot.  It’s  a grand  tree  for 
summer  flowering  and  one  easily  raised  from  seed,  but 
a slow  grower. 

Many  nurserymen  keep  evergreens  and  shrubs  in 
boxes  for  selling  to  customers.  When  planting  them, 
they  dig  a hole  of  sufficient  depth,  then  knock  away 
the  bottom  of  the  box  and  set  the  tree  in  the  hole. 
Then  one  side  is  pried  off,  when  the  other  three  can  be 
removed.  If  for  any  reason  the  taking  away  of  the 
sides  seems  undesirable,  leave  them  on.  Roots  will 
find  a way  from  the  bottom.  Joseph  Meehan. 
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STATUE  OF  "TEDYUSCUNCi,"  FAIRMOUNT  PARK.  PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


ParK  Notes 


The  illustrations  on  this  page  show  a fine  piece  of  stat- 
uary recently  erected  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia.  The 
statue  of  Tedyuscung  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Henry,  and  is  the  work  of  .Sculptor  J.  Massey  Rhind,  of  New 
York.  It  is  made  from  Lenox  marble,  and  is  mounted  on 
Indian  Rock,  well  set  off  by  a background  of  trees  and  heavy 
foliage.  Tedyuscung  was  a chief  of  the  Lenape  tribe  of  In- 
dians, and  it  was  at  this  spot,  formerly  known  as  Council 
Rock,  that  the  last  council  of  the  tribe  was  held.  An  old 
wooden  figure  had  marked  the  site  since  1856.  The  Indian  is 
shown  crouching  in  full  war  panoply,  attired  in  the  huge  war 
bonnet,  and  armed  with  bow  and  arrow  and  tomahawk.  The 
statue  is  15  feet  high,  and  cost  $6,500. 

* * * 

City  Attorney  Kluwin,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has  declared  that 
the  action  of  the  city  in  leasing  a part  of  North  Park  to  the 
Oshkosh  Yacht  Club  to  erect  a club  house  and  sail  lofts  is 
illegal.  He  holds  that  no  private  parties  can  be  given  rights 
or  privileges  in  the  park  not  common  to  all,  inasmuch  as  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state  has  held  that  park  property  cannot 
be  diverted  to  purposes  inconsistent  with  park  uses. 

jK  * * 

Park  commissioners  of  the  boroughs  of  Queens  and  Man- 
hattan, New  York  City,  have  presented  their  estimates  for 
the  improvement  of  small  parks  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment.  Commissioner  Young,  of  Brooklyn,  asks  for 
$150,000,  in  addition  to  $65,000  now  under  consideration  for 
Sunset  Park,  in  South  Brooklyn.  Commissioner  Willcox 
wants  $392,500  for  the  small  parks  of  Manhattan  and  Rich- 
mond, to  be  divided  among  them  as  follows : Hamilton  Fish 
Park,  $43,000;  Thomas  Jefferson  Park,  $250,000;  De  Witt 
Clinton  Park.  $50,000;  East  River  Park,  $14,500;  in  addition 


to  these  items,  $35,000  is  desired  for  the  construction  of  public 
comfort  stations  in  Morningside  and  Central  Parks.  During 
the  past  seven  years  the  city  has  spent  $13,999,011.62  in  pur- 
chasing land  for  small  parks,  and  the  present  appropriations 
are  for  the  improvement  of  the  new  tracts. 

*  *  * 

The  first  Board  of  Public  Works  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  re- 
cently dedicated  Leeper  Park,  a 14-acre  tract  laid  out  by  Mr. 
John  G.  Barker.  The  plans  for  the  park  include  the  north 
end  boulevard  system,  and  two  islands  in  the  St.  Joseph  river, 
which  are  joined  to  the  mainland,  by  rustic  bridges.  One  of 
the  islands  covers  three  acres  of  ground,  and  is  heavily 
wooded ; the  other  is  turfed  and  dotted  with  bushy  willows. 
Next  year  the  board  contemplates  enlarging  the  park,  and 
installing  a zoological  collection.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  that  have  been  planted  in  the  new  park: 
Silver,  Norway,  ash-leaved,  and  Weir’s  cut-leaved  maple, 
Huntingdon  and  American  elm,  silver-leaved  and  American 
linden,  white,  cup,  scarlet,  and  pin  oaks,  horse  chestnut,  tulip 
tree,  plane,  catalpa,  Kentucky  coffee  tree,  nettle  tree,  buck- 
eye, Carolina  poplars,  etc. 

^ ^ sis 

The  following  rules  for  the  regulation  of  automobile  riding 
are  in  force  at  Forest  Park,  Springfield,  Mass. : 

Conductors  of  automobiles  must  be  skilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  vehicles  and  must  present  a permit  for  inspec- 
tion whenever  requested  by  a park  officer  or  any  other  employe 
of  the  park. 

No  automobile  shall  be  run  at  a rate  of  speed  faster  than 
six  miles  per  hour.’ 

When  horses  become  frightened  or  restive  at  the  approach 
of  an  automobile  the  conductor  shall  immediately  bring  it  to 
a full  stop. 

Conductors  of  automobiles  must  not  sound  the  bell  or  gong 
except  at  the  intersection  of  drives. 

In  case  of  an  accident  caused  by  a horse  becoming  fright- 
piied  at  the  approach  of  an  automobile,  the  conductor  shall 
immediately  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent  of  parks. 

• ^ ^ 

NEW  PARKS. 

A movement  is  on  foot  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  island  park.  The  Common  Council  is  to  pur- 
chase the  land  if  the  citizens  will  subscribe  $2,000  for  its  im- 
provement. Half  of  this  amount  has  already  been  raised. 

* * The  mayor  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  has  appointed  a 
committee  from  the  council  to  devise  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  a system  of  parks.  * * The  Racine  Business 
Men’s  Association,  Racine,  Wis.,  is  working  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a public  park.  The  plan  includes  the  parking  of 
the  river  front,  and  the  laying  out  of  a system  of  driveways, 
boulevards  and  playgrounds.  * * The  town  of  Howell. 

Mich.,  has  been  presented  with  a number  of  village  lots  from 
the  McPherson  estate  to  be  used  as  a public  park.  * * A 

boulevard  connecting  Athens  with  its  seaport  Piraeus  is  to  be 
built  at  a cost  of  $60,000.  The  funds  are  to  be  furnished  by 
Mrs.  Syngros,  a wealthy  American.  * * Mrs.  J.  J.  Vickers 
has  donated  to  the  town  of  Fort  William,  Man.,  ten  acres  of 
land  for  a public  park  as  a memorial  to  her  husband.  The 
site  is  a part  of  the  Vickers  estate  and  is  near  the  center  of 
the  town.  * * Mr.  O.  C.  Simonds,  of  Chicago,  is  preparing 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  Longview  Park  at  Rock  Island, 
111.  * * The  people  of  Troy,  Ohio,  have  voted  to  establish 
a public  park.  * * Mrs.  M.  E.  1.  Biddle  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Newbold,  of  Philadelphia,  daughters  of  the  late  Dr.  Wi  A. 
Irvine,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Warren  County,  Pa., 
have  presented  to  the  town  of  Warren,  Pa.,  a large  tract  of 
land  along  the  Allegheny  river  for  a public  park. 
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Cemetery  Notes. 


The  directors  of  Mt.  Jackson  Cemetery,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
following  the  precedent  established  by  the  Crown  Hill  com- 
pany of  that  city,  have  decided  that  they  will  allow  no  more 
Sunday  burials  unless  especially  advised  by  the  board  of 
health. 

* * * 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  the  rule 
is  novv'  in  effect : “That  the  copying  and  photographing  of 
monuments  in  the  cemetery  is  to  be  prohibited  excepting  witli 
the  written  consent  of  the  owner.” 

* * * 

The  corporation  counsel  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered 
that  the  title  to  two-thirds  of  Howard  Cemetery,  which  the 
City  Council  had  ordered  sold,  belongs  to  the  park  commis- 
sion to  whom  it  was  transferred  in  1892.  The  total  area  of 
the  cemetery  is  20  acres,  and  since  the  Park  Commissioners 
control  I3l4  acres,  only  6^2  can  be  sold  by  the  city. 

* * * 

Elm  Grove  Cemetery  has  been  established  at  Bluffton,  Ind. 
It  embraces  fifty  acres  of  ground  and  is  laid  out  in  three 
sections,  traversed  by  well-made  driveways  and  having  be- 
tween 1,000  and  1,200  lots.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  by 
Mr.  John  Chislett,  superintendent  of  Crown  Hill  Cemetery, 
Indianapolis. 

* * * 

The  new  Riverview  Cemetery,  near  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has 
its  new  receiving  tomb  practically  completed.  The  structure 
is  of  stone,  but  has  not  a marble  interior,  as  was  incorrectly 
reported  in  our  last  issue.  The  cemetery  has  a fine  stone  office 
building,  and  the  new  chapel  is  approaching  completion.  Mr. 
John  G.  Barker  is  superintendent,  and  he  writes  that  the 
future  prospects  are  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  that  the 
work  is  progressing  splendidly. 

* * * 

The  Greenwood  Cemetery  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
is  defendant  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  an  action  brought  by 
the  children  of  Guido  Mancini,  who  wish  to  remove  the  body 
of  their  father  from  Greenwood  and  inter  it  in  Mount  Hebron 
Cemetery,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  where  their  mother  is  buried. 
The  plaintiffs  claim  that  they  are  fulfilling  the  dying  wish  of 
their  mother.  The  attorney  for  the  cemetery  company  alleges 
that  property  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  has  become  so  valuable 
that  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  disinter  bodies  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  sell  the  lot.  The  court  has  reserved 
decision. 

H<  * 

Monument  Cemetery,  Broad  and  Berks  street,  Philadelphia, 
recently  passed  a resolution  authorizing  the  removal  of  all 
broken  enclosures,  and  the  resetting  of  broken  and  fallen 
headstones.  As  a result  of  the  board’s  action  the  enclosures 
were  removed  from  a lot  belonging  to  C.  Jess  Young,  3718 
North  Carlisle  street,  who  has  brought  suit  against  James  Y. 
MacDonnell,  president,  and  William  B.  Oat,  secretary,  of  the 
association  for  larceny.  The  counsel  for  the  defendants  asked 
that  the  charge  of  larceny  be  withdrawn,  and  suggested  that 
Young  institute  civil  suit  proceedings.  The  magistrate  held 
the  cemetery  officials  in  $500  bail  for  court. 

* * * 

Mr.  J.  C.  Cline,  superintendent  of  Woodland  Cemetery, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  has  issued  a circular  letter  to  cemetery  super- 
intendents in  that  state  calling  upon  them  to  meet  at  Columbus’ 


during  the  State  Fair,  which  was  held  in  September,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a state  association  of  cemetery  superin- 
tendents, A number  of  the  superintendents  in  the  state  with 
whom  Mr,  Cline  has  communicated  have  expressed  the  belief 
that  such  an  association  would  be  of  great  mutual  benefit,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a successful  organization.  There 
are  a number  of  well-conducted  cemeteries  in  Ohio,  whose 
methods  are  worthy  of  study,  and  an  interchange  of  ideas 
among  their  superintendents  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  ’all. 
A report  of  the  meeting  is  promised  for  our  next  issue. 

5i«  * * 

The  Springfield  Cemetery  Association,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  taking  care  of  the  squirrels 
which  have  become  very  numerous  in  the  cemetery.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  association  a petition  was  received  from 
residents  of  the  neighborhood  asking  for  the  extermination 
of  the  squirrels,  that  it  is  claimed  are  invading  their  yards  and 
destroying  the  fruit.  The  association  has  not  taken  action, 
and  should  they  decide  to  exterminate  the  animals  they  will 
be  in  danger  of  violating  the  game  laws. 

* * * 

George  R.  Fletcher,  superintendent  of  the  Odd  Fellows’ 
Cemetery,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a writ  of  review  in  the  case  in  which  a decision  was 
rendered  against  the  cemetery.  The  question  at  issue  is  the 
constitutionality  of  the  ordinance  passed  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, prohibiting  interments  within  the  city  limits.  The 
superintendent  permitted  a body  to  be  interred,  was  arrested 
for  violating  the  ordinance,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of 
$100.  He  appealed  to  the  Superior  Court,  which  confirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  and  the  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  followed. 

* * * 

The  Cemetery  Committee  of  the  City  Council,  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.,  is  taking  steps  to  effect  the  perpetual  endow'- 
ment  of  lots  in  the  new  addition  to  the  cemetery.  The  city 
attorney  has  decided  that  the  Council  has  no  power  to  Invest 
money  derived  from  this  fund,  although  it  can  collect  the 
money.  The  Council  is  considering  three  ways  of  meeting  the 
difficulty : First,  it  can  elect  or  appoint  a number  of  trus- 
tees who  shall  see  to  the  investment  of  the  fund,  though  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  its  authority  to  do  this;  second,  the  Leg- 
islature can  pass  an  act  enabling  the  Council  to  create  the 
necessary  board ; or,  third,  the  lot  owners  may  themselves 
elect  the  trustees.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
latter  method  will  be  adopted  until  the  Legislature  can  con- 
vene and  pass  an  enabling  act. 

* * * 

CEMETERY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Woodland  Cemetery,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  recently  added 
91-3  acres  of  territory  at  a cost  of  $19,400.  * * Calvary 

Cemetery,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  erecting  a handsome  chapel  and 
receiving  vault  to  cost  $25,000.  * * Maple  Grove,  Hoosick 

Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  added  to  its  territory,  built  a new  driveway, 
and  terraced  the  west  side  of  the  grounds  * * The  Glen- 
wood  Cemetery  commission,  Everett,  Mass.,  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  City  Council  to  purchase  1,785  feet  of  land,  front- 
ing on  Washington  avenue.  Revere,  in  order  to  straighten  the 
line  of  the  cemetery.  The  sum  of  $1,000  was  voted  for  the 
work,  to  be  set  aside  from  the  cemetery  receipts  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  * * Catholics  of  Salamanca.  N.  Y.,  have  bought 
seven  acres  of  ground  which  is  to  be  developed  as  a Catholic 
cemetery.  * * Oak  Hill,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  will  build  a 
new  entrance  gate.  It  will  be  forty  feet  wide,  and  will  have 
four  stone  posts.  * * St.  James’  Cemetery,  South  Man- 

chester, Conn.,  has  built  a substantial  iron  fence,  and  a new 
ornamental  iron  gateway. 
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Publisher's  Notes, 

Several  interesting  articles  which 
were  to  have  appeared  in  our  columns 
in  tins  and  the  preceding  issue  have 
been  crowded  out  owing  to  the  space 
that-  was  necessarily  devoted  to  reports 
of  the  Boston  conventions. 

I'he  Anthony  Republican,  Anthony, 
Kas.,  devotes  considerable  space  to  an 
account  of  the  work  of  Mayor  James 
Glover,  of  Bluff  City,  Kas.,  in  estab- 
lishing a park  in  that  city.  Mr.  Glover 
is  very  warmly  commended  for  his  sys- 
tematic efforts  to  beautify  Bluff  City, 
which  finally  resulted  in  giving  it  one  of 
the  prettiest  parks  of  any  of  the  towns 
in  Kansas.  A full  account  of  Mr. 
Glover's  work  with  views  of  the  park 
appeared  in  a recent  issue  of  Park  and 
Cemetery. 

In  response  to  a letter  sent  out  to 
railroad  presidents  and  other  officials  by 
the  .\merican  Park  and  Outdoor  Art 
Association,  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road has  taken  up  the  work  of  beautify- 
ing its  terminals  and  station  grounds  on 
lines  suggested  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Parker,  the 
former  president  of  the  association. 
President  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
recently  held  a conference  with  Mr. 
Parker  on  the  subject,  and  the  road's 
landscape  gardener,  Mr.  John  Porter 
has  visited  Quincy,  111.,  to  obtain  ideas 
and  suggestions  for  proceeding  with  the 
work. 

Col.  Henry  J.  Latshaw,  recently  ap- 
pointed City  Forester,  of  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  is  taking  energetic  measures  to 


prevent  the  mutilation  of  trees  by  hitch- 
ing horses  to  them.  He  has  had  placed 
on  every  block  of  residence  street  in 
that  city  placards  bearing  warnings  to 
the  effect  that : “Any  person  hitching 
to  or  near  trees  or  permitting  horses  to 
stop  or  stand  within  reach  of  any  street 
tree  will  be  prosecuted  for  violating  city 
ordinances.”  The  section  of  the  city 
ordinance  applying  to  the  case  is  quoted, 
and  Col.  Latshaw  reports  that  the  effect 
on  the  careless  and  inconsiderate  has 
been  very  salutary.  Mr.  Sid  J.  Hare, 
of  that  city,  is  also  assisting  in  the  work 
of  educating  the  citizens  to  care  for 
their  trees,  and  in  a recent  newspaper 
interview  he  recommends  the  teaching 
of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  to 
care  for  their  grounds  and  to  plant  trees 
and  shrubs. 

The  Minneapolis  Commercial  Club 
has  issued  an  attractive  illustrated  fold- 
er giving  announcements  of  prizes  for 
planting  and  beautifying  home  grounds 
in  that  city  which  are  offered  by  that 
organization  for  the  year  1902.  The 
folder  gives  directions  for  planting 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  illustrates 
the  proper  methods  of  trimming  and 
planting  trees.  The  city  was  divided 
into  six  sections,  and  36  prizes  with  a 
total  value  of  $180  are  to  be  awarded. 
Twenty-four  of  the  prizes  are  for  the 
best  kept  and  most  attractive  yard, 
front  or  back,  of  premises  owned  or  oc- 
cupied by  one  whose  salary  does  not  ex- 
ceed $1,200  per  year,  and  12  children’s 
prizes,  of  five  dollars  each,  are  to  go  to 
the  six  boys  and  six  girls  for  the  most 
attractive  flower-beds  during  the  sum- 
mer and  early  fall. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Grange 
offered  last  spring  three  prizes,  $100. 
$60,  and  $40.  respectively,  to  the  subor- 
dinate granges  in  the  state,  for  setting 
out  the  largest  number  of  shade  or  or- 
namental trees,  and  Secretary  E.  C. 
Hutchinson,  of  Milford,  N.  H..  writes 
that  a great  deal  of  interest  was  taken 
in  the  contest.  The  rules  governing  the 
competition  specified  that  trees  must  be 
at  least  A/i  inches  in  diameter,  and 
could  be  set  along  highways,  in  school 
yards,  church  yards,  cemeteries,  public 
commons,  and  around  private  residences. 
The  trees  were  to  be  set  on  Arbor  Day, 
1902,  when  they  were  inspected  by  the 
District  Deputies,  and  the  prizes  will  be 
awarded  in  December,  1903. 

Henry  F.  Michell.  1018  Market  St., 
Philadelphia,  has  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract to  supply  all  of  the  bulbs  for  the 
Capitol  grounds  and  for  the  "White 
House  grounds  and  greenhouses  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  firm  is  also 
supplying  the  bulbs  for  the  public 
squares  in  Philadelphia  for  the  fifth  con- 


secutive year,  and  has  furnished  large 
numbers  for  the  parks  of  Baltimore. 

I BOOKS,  REPORTS,  ETC,,  RECEIVED.  | 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  issued  a handsomely  illus- 
trated book  of  the  cemetery,  showing 
views  of  the  administration  buildings, 
the  crematory,  a number  of  the  monu- 
ments, and  many  beautiful  bits  of 
scenery.  The  illustrations  are  photogra- 
vures of  fine  quality,  and  the  book  is 
artistically  executed  throughout.  A 
plan  of  the  cemetery,  and  a list  of  the 
famous  people  interred  there,  giving  the 
location  of  their  graves,  accompanies  the 
book. 

First  Annual  Report  of  Knollwood 
Cemetery,  Boston,  Mass.  The  book 
contains  reports  of  the  comptroller  and 
landscape  architect,  Leonard  W.  Ross, 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  rules  and 
regulations  and  information  concerning 
the  cemetery.  The  comptroller  also 
sends  a plan  and  colored  map  of  Knoll- 
wood, and  several  specimens  of  attract- 
ive advertising  literature. 

“The  Future,”  a neatly  printed  and 
illustrated  book  of  Locust  Wood  Ceme- 
tery, near  Camden,  N.  J.,  (office,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.),  has  been  received.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  excellent  half- 
tone views  of  cemetery  scenery,  and  is 
artistically  designed  and  printed.  Con- 
tains full  information  concerning  the 
cemetery,  and  is  accompanied  by  a map. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  and  tickets  to 
the  seventy-first  fair  of  the  American 
Institute  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  be 
held  in  New  York  City,  September  23d 
to  2Stb,  1902,  giving  premiums  to  be 
awarded  for  flowers,  ornamental  plants, 
fruits,  garden  vegetables,  field  crops,  etc. 

West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  sends  an  attractive  advertising 
blotter,  showing  two  views  of  cemetery 
scenery,  and  giving  prices  of  lots  and 
other  information.  The  perpetual  care 
fund  amounted  on  January  ist,  1902,  to 
$113,383.25. 

The  Fairview  Cemetery  Company, 
Fairview,  N.  J.  A handsomely  illus- 
trated descriptive  book,  giving  rules  and 
regulations,  and  complete  information 
concerning  the  establishment  of  the 
cemetery  which  was  incorporated  Jan- 
uary 15,  1901.  Also  a large  map  of  the 
grounds. 

Twenty-seventh  annual  rCk,ort  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  for  the  year  ending  January 
31,  1902.  A neatly  printed  report  of  76 
pages,  giving  reports  of  all  the  officers, 
park  statistics,  financial  statements,  etc. 
Illustrated  with  a number  of  excellent 
views. 
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Trade  Literature  Etc.  Received, 

Michell’s  Reliable  Bulbs : An  illus- 
trated leaflet,  giving  announcement  of 
the  award  to  this  firm  of  bulbs  for  the 
capitol  grounds  and  other  public 
grounds,  showing  views  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington,  Independence  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Monument  in  Balti- 
more. Also  Michell’s  wholesale  price 
list  of  Highest  quality  Bulbs,  Seeds,  etc., 
for  the  fall,  1902 ; Henry  F.  Michell, 
1018  Market  st.,  Philadelphia. 

Ornamental  Fence,  Manufactured  Ex- 
clusively by  Kitselman  Bros.,  Muncie, 
Ind.  A handsomely  illustrated  cata- 
logue showing  many  different  styles  of 
the  Kitselman  fences  in  use  on  residence 
grounds,  prices,  testimonials,  etc. 

Special  Bulb  List  for  1902.  August 
to  November  Delivery;  Harlan  P.  Kel- 
sey, Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mas.s. 
Illustrated  Circular  containing  trade 
prices  of  Hardy  Native  American  Bulbs 
and  Plants  from  the  Highlands  Nursery. 


TREE  & SHRUB 

and  Forest  collected  and  Nursery- 
Grown  Seedlings,  Ferns,  etc.,  at 
very  reasonable  prices  for  carefully 
selected  stock.  Send  for  price  list. 

J.  H.  H.  BOYD, 

Qage,  Sequatchie  Co.,  - - Tenn. 

One  500  foot 
Picket  Iron  fence. 


^ 


We  have  for  sale  a complete  and 
elaborate  iron  fence.  It  is  built  in  a 
substantial  manner  and  is  ready  for 
immediate  delivery.  It  is  500  ft.  in 
length,  6 ft.  in  height,  is  made  of 
square  iron  bars  tapered  to  a point. 
The  cross  bars  are  2 inch  angle  iron 
and  are  6 inches  from  the  top  and 
3 inches  from  the  bottom. 

With  this  fence  we  will  supply  two 
gates.  The  fence  is  practically  as  good 
as  new;  has  seen  very  little  service, 
and  is  in  excellent  condition.  We  will 
only  sell  it  complete,  and  not  in  parts. 

We  have  other  items  in  the  fence 
line,  and  in  fact  it  would  be  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  have  in  your  possession  our 
catalogue  No.  365. 

Write  us  today. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 


W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago.  III. 


SB 

From  dealers  who  gj 
advertise  in  : : : 88 
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I Order 
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LORD  & BURNHAM  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  APPARATUS 

LARGEST  BUILDERSOFGREENHOUSE  STRUCTURES 


Plans  and  estimates  fur- 
nished on  application  for 
Heating  and  Ventilating 
Apparatus  erected  com- 
plete or  for  material  only. 
Highest  awards  at 
World’s  Fair. 

Patent  Iron  Greenhouse 
Construction  catalogue  on 
receipt  of  5 cts.  postage. 

Send  for  circular  of  Cy- 
press Hot  Bed  Sash  and 
Frames. 


Round  Burnham”  Boilers 

IN  5 SIZES. 

Specially  adapted  for 
moderate  ranges.  We  also 
make  Sectional  Boilers  for 
large  ranges.  Highest 
economy.  Reasonable 
prices. 

Greenhouse  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Catalogue 
mailed  from  New  York 
office  on  receipt  of  5 cts. 
postage. 

Estimates  £ucnlshedfor.< 
Cypress  Greenhouse  p 
Material. 


\Vt*  make  special  prreenhouse  PUTTY.  Price  on  application. 

New  York  Office  : General  Office  and  Work»>:  ,, 

ST.  JAMES  BLDG.,  Broadway  and  26th  St.  IRVINGTON-ON=HUDSON,  N.  V . 


Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  blzes  kept  constantly  in  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  giren  to  Catacomb  and  Strnctural.Work 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.  Bangor,  Penn. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS  ^ 

For  Town,  Village  and  Country  Cemeteries.  ^ 

INDEXES.  INTERMENT  RECORDS,  LOT  BOOKS  < 

The  Combination  Index,  Interment  Reonid  and  Lot  Diagram  Book 

Contains  pages  for  indexing-  Record  of  interments  and  Lot  Diagrams.  The  Record  of 
Interments  is  ruled  for  entering  number  of  interment,  name  of  deceased,  place  of  birth, 
late  residence,  age,  sex,  social  state,  date  of  death,  cause  of  death,  date  of  interment, 
place  of  interment,  section  and  lot,  grave  fee,  name  of  undertaker,  name  of  nearest 
relative  or  friend,  remarks. 

The  Lot  Diagram  pages  provide  for  keeping  a record  of  all  lot  owners  and  simpli- 
fies the  important  matter  of  accurately  locating  the  position  of  graves.  Substantially 
bound,  with  name  of  cemetery  on  front  cover  in  gilt  letters.  Size  of  book95^ xl2  inches. 

Price,  Style  “A.”  103  pages,  625  Interments,  200  Lots S5.00 

Price,  Style  “B,”  ISl  pages,  1,100  Interments,  300  Lots 7 -00 

The  “Simplex”  Record  of  Interments. 

Designed  Expressly  for  Small  Country  Cemeteries. 

The  pages  are 9 X 12  inches  with  rulings  and  printed  headings  for  recording  the 
consecutive  number  of  interment,  name  of  deceased,  date  of  death,  date  of  interment, 
age,  place  of  interment,  location  of  grave,  grave  fee  and  cause  of  death. 

“Simplex,”  SO  pages  9 x 12  for  1,180  names 81.60 

“Simplex,”  IIX)  pages  9 x 12  for  2,300  name 3.60 

i i 


The  ‘ Retype”  Index  Books. 


A single  letter  Index;  one  initial  letter  appearing  in  the  margin  of  each  page. 
The  rulings  and  printed  headings  provide  for  name  and  address  of  lot  owners  and  cor- 
responding pages  in  Interment  records  and  Lot  Book,  Suitable  for  small  cemeteries 
where  a separate  book  is  preferred  to  having  the  ordinary  index  bound  in  the  Record 
of  interments  or  Lot  Book. 

2,000  names 81.35 

4,100  names 2.00 

R.  J.  HAIGHT.  PublisHer. 

324  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 
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BOOKS  FOR  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS. 


The  Beautiful  Flower  Garden. 

By  F.  Schuyler  Matthews.  Its  treat- 
ment with  special  regard  for  the  pic- 
turesque. Written  and  embellished  with 
numerous  illustrations.  With  notes  on 
practical  floriculture  by  A.  H.  Fewkes. 
191  pp.,  ill.,  i2mo,  paper.  .40 

Oiir  Native  Trees  and  How  to  Identify 

Them. 

By  Harriet  L.  Keeler.  With  178  full- 
page  plates  from  photographs  and  128 
text-drawings.  2.00  net 

Spraying  for  Profit. 

A practical  hand  book  of  the  best 
mctliods.  .20 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities. 

Nutter.  Illustrates  how  to  improve 
the  home  surroundings  in  an  artistic 
nanner.  i.oo 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

Parsons.  Sets  forth  basic  principles 
for  beautifying  home  and  other  grounds. 
Practical.  Illustrated.  240  pp.  i.oo 
Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves. 

Matthews.  Over  200  trees  described 
under  leaf  characteristics  and  peculiari- 
ties. 1.75 

Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  The  treatment  is 
both  scientific  and  practical,  and  will  en- 
able gardeners  and  horticulturists  to  ex- 
periment intelligently  in  cross-breeding. 
The  subject  is  fully  and  clearly  elabor- 
ated. Cloth,  i2mo.  I.oo 

Old  Time  Gardens. 

Newly  set  forth  by  Alice  Morse 
Earle ; “a  book  of  the  sweet  o’  the 
year.”  A charming  volume  of  garden 
lore,  profusely  illustrated,  showing 
flowery  nooks  and  corners  of  many  of 
the  historical  landmarks  of  the  country. 
Washington’s  Garden  at  Mount  Vernon, 
and  the  Garden  of  Abigail  Adams  are 
among  those  pictured  and  described. 

2.50  net 

Forest  Trees  and  Forest  Scenery. 

By  G.  Frederick  Schwarz.  An  ap- 
preciative presentation  of  the  esthetic 
value  of  some  of  our  commonest  forest 
trees.  Locates  geographically  the  well- 
known  forest  trees,  and  gives  particular 
attention  to  the  decorative  effects  of  the 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Excellent  half- 
tone illustrations. 

Greenhouse  Construction. 

By  L.  R.  Taft.  A complete  treatise 
on  greenhouse  structures  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  various  forms  and  styles 
of  plant  houses  for  professional  florists 
as  well  as  amateurs.  All  the  best  and 
most  improved  structures  are  so  fully 
and  clearly  described  that  anyone  who 
desires  to  build  a greenhouse  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  the  kind 
best  suited  to  his  purpose. 

Illustrated.  Cloth,  i2mo.  1.50 

Greenhouse  Management. 

By  L.  R.  Taft.  This  book  forms  an 
almost  indispensable  companion  volume 
to  Greenhouse  Construction.  In  It  the 
author  gives  the  results  of  his  many 
years’  experience,  together  with  that  of 
the  most  successful  florists  and  garden- 
ers, in  the  management  of  growing 
plants  under  glass.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
i2mo.  1.50 


Bulbs  and  Tuberous^Rooted  Plants. 

By  C.  L.  Allen.  A complete  history, 
description,  methods  of  propagation  and 
full  directions  for  the  successful  culture 
of  bulbs  in  the  garden,  dwelling  or 
greenhouse.  The  cultural  directions  are 
plainly  stated,  practical  and  to  the  point. 
Cloth,  i2mo.  1.50 

Parsons  on  the  Rose. 

By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  A treatise  on 
the  propagation,  culture  and  history  of 
the  rose.  New  and  revised  edition. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  i2mo.  i.oo 

Landscape  Gardening. 

By  F.  A.  Waugh,  professor  of  horti- 
culture, University  of  Vermont.  A 
treatise  on  the  general  principles  gov- 
erning outdoor  art;  with  sundry  sug- 
gestions for  their  application  in  the 
commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  i2mo.  Cloth.  .50 

Principles  of  Plant  Culture. 

By  E.  S.  Goff.  The  text-book  used  in 
the  classes  in  plant  life  and  horticulture, 
in  the  popular  Short  Course  in  Agricul- 
ture, of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It 
is  full  of  practical  ideas. 

Cloth,  i2mo.  Illustrated.  i.oo 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Shelters  and  Live 
Fences. 

By  E.  P.  Powell.  A treatise  on  the 
planting,  growth  and  management  of 
hedge  plants  for  country  and  suburban 
homes.  It  gives  accurate  directions 
concerning  hedges ; how  to  plant  and 
how  to  treat  them ; and  especially  con- 
cerning windbreaks  and  shelters.  It  in- 
cludes the  whole  art  of  making  a de- 
lightful home,  giving  directions  for 
nooks  and  balconies  for  bird  culture  and 
for  human  comfort.  Illustrated.  140 
pages.  i2mo,  cloth.  .50 

Garden  Making. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  In  this  book  the  be- 
ginner in  gardening  is  shown  how  easy 
it  is  to  raise  flowers,  fruits  and  veget- 
ables, and  to  beautify  one’s  home 
grounds,  if  one  starts  right  and  has  a 
genuine  love  for  plants.  It  is  thorough- 
ly practical 

Cloth,  i2mo.  I.oo 

Gardening  for  Pleasure. 

By  Peter  Henderson.  A guide  to  the 
amateur  in  the  fruit,  vegetable  and 
flower  garden,  with  full  descriptions  for 
the  greenhouse,  conservatory  and  win- 
dow garden.  It  meets  the  wants  of  all 
classes  in  country,  city  and  village  who 
keep  a garden  for  their  own  enjoyment 
rather  tlian  for  the  sale  of  products. 
Finely  illustrated.  Cloth,  i2mo.  1.50 
The  Water  Garden. 

By  William  Tricker.  Embracing  the 
construction  of  ponds,  adapting  natural 
streams,  planting,  hybridizing,  seed  sav- 
ing, propagation,  building  an  aquatic 
house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and 
plaviting  of  banks  and  margins,  together 
with  cultural  directions  for  all  orna- 
mental aquatics.  Profusely  illustrated 
with  nine  plates,  eighteen  full  page  de- 
scriptive views,  and  numerous  other 
sketches  in  the  text.  Large  octavo. 
Cloth.  2.00 

Landscape  Gardening. 

By  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.  Supt.  New 
York  Parks. 

Suggestions  for  lawns,  parks,  trees. 


shrubs,  flowers  and  foliage,  ponds  and 
lakes.  300  pp.,  profusely  illustrated. 

3.5o 

The  Century  Book  of  Gardening. 

A comprehensive  work  for  every 
lover  of  the  garden.  Edited  by  E.  T. 
Cook,  London.  This  splendid  work  is 
designed  especially  to  help  the  home 
gardener,  and  provides  information  on 
every  subject  covered  by  that  distinction. 
It  is  beyond  this  a work  very  wide  in  its 
possible  applications.  Most  beautifully 
illustrated,  containing  pictorial  examples 
of  every  kind  of  garden  and  garden 
plant,  taken  from  some  of  the  grandest 
gardens  in  the  world.  A work  afford- 
ing at  once  instruction  and  pleasure.  7.50 
How  to  Know  Wild  Flowers. 

By  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana.  With 
48  colored  plates  and  no  full-page  illus- 
trations. Enlarged,  re-written  and  en- 
tirely reset.  2.00  n-et 

Maintenance  of  Macadam  Roads. 

Codrington.  Materials,  construction, 
maintenance.  Consumption  of  materials, 
sweeping  and  scraping,  drainage,  water- 
ing ; cost,  etc.  3.00 

What  is  a Kindergarten? 

Hansen.  A suggestive  book  for 
planning  and  planting  children’s  gar- 
dens on  lots  of  different  sizes.  76  pp., 
8 plates.  .75 

The  Nursery  Book. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  A complete  guide  to 
the  multiplication  of  plants.  The  book 
comprises  full  practical  directions  for 
sowing,  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  lay- 
ers, stools,  cuttings,  propagation  by 
bulbs  and  tubers,  and  complete  accounts 
of  all  the  leading  kinds  of  budding, 
grafting  and  inarching.  Cloth,  i2mo.  1.00 
Municipal  Public  Works. 

An  Elementary  Manual  of  Municipal 
Engineering.  By  Ernest  McCullough, 
C.  E.  This  work  treats  of  street  and 
road  making,  drainage  and  sewerage, 
water  supply,  lighting  and  fire  depart- 
ments and  other  important  matters  con- 
nected with  municipal  work,  and  is  au- 
thoritative in  its  directions  and  conclu- 
sions. 153  pp.  .50 

Nicholson’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 

Volume  2 of  the  Century  Supplement 
just  issued,  bringing  this  standard  and 
invaluable  work  down  to  date.  A prac- 
tical and  scientific  Encyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  profusely  illustrated,  and 
more  than  ever  indispensable  to  all 
workers  in  horticulture.  The  entire 
work  complete,  including  the  original 
four  volumes  and  the  Century  Supple- 
ment of  two  volumes  at 

5.00  a volume 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture. 

The  entire  work  now  complete.  By 
Profi  L.  H.  Bailey.  A monumental 
work  of  acknowledged  authority.  It  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  all  the  species  of 
flowers,  ornamental  plants,  fruits  and 
vegetables  known  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  while 
giving  great  attention  to  the  practical 
work  of  horticulture  and  horticultural 
pursuits  it  is  technical  enough  to  afford 
information  and  reference  to  all  classes 
of  readers.  Contains  over  2,000  illustra- 
tions. Subscriptions  taken  for  the  whole 
work  only  at  5.00  per  volume 


Any  of  tlij  abjvci  Book?  sent  postpai.I  on  receipt  of  price  by  R.  J-  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  St. , Oklcago,  111- 
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A New  Wooden  Device 


We  have  placed  this  Device  on  the  mar- 
ket to  take  care  of  the  trade  who  want  a 
very  low  priced  Device.  It  is  as  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  a Device  out  of 
wood,  and  we  will  gladly  give  full  de- 
scriptions and  prices  on  inquiry. 

The  above  view  shows  the  Device  ex- 
tended its  full  length,  7 ft.  6 in.  inside 
measure,  and  the  one  to  the  right  shows 
it  open  for  use  and  folded  for  transporta- 
tion. The  length  can  be  changed  2 ft. 
by  telescoping.  It  takes  up  less  space 
around  the  grave,  and  makes  a better 
appearance  than  any  other  on  the  market 
made  from  wood.  Our  reputation  is  at 
stake,  and  we  have  left  nothing  undone 
to  make  this  Device  a complete  success. 


WRITE  FOR  TERMS  AND  PRICES 


The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


DURFEE  TENT 
MEG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  ''.hey  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding  ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  waj"  around. 


You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty^six 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular. 
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SAFER  THAN  PALL  BEARERS 

THE  WELLMAN 

Casket  Lowering  Device 

This  is  the  only  adjustable,  separable  and 
the  handsomest  Device  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Adjustable  to  any  size  grave.  Will 
raise  a casket  as  well  as  lower  it.  It  is  sep- 
arable and  compact.  Carried  in  2 canvas 
sacks  as  shown  in  cut  by  the  man  at  the 
right  side  of  the  man  operating  the  device. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED 
BY. 


WELLMAN  & MATHEIS 


Office* 

^28  Summit  Street 


Send  for  Booklet 


Toledo,  Ohio 


lt*s  No  Secret.  Everybody’s  Talking  ! ! 

about  the  popularity  of  the  Ovid  Casket  boweriug-  Device.  Sales  are  increasing  each  year  as  shown  in  the  following  comparison. 

1898.  Altogether  new  idea.  Hard  to  sell. 

X899.  Easier  to  convince  the  profession. 

1900.  Customers  begin  to  demand  the  use  of  device. 

1901.  Absolute  necessity.  Good  investment. 

1902.  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Express.  Hurry!  Hurry!  ! Hurry  ! ! ! Funeral  on  hand.  Nothing  but 
the  Ovid  Lowering  Device  will  do.  We  know  it’s  a beauty  and  are  sure  it  is  safe. 


Prof.  W.  P.  Hohenschuh, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  L e c t - 
urer,  Demonstrator  and 
Author.  The  most  wide- 
ly known  and  popular 
Funeral  Director  in  the 
United  States.  He  says: 

“I  have  used  the  device 
over  a hundred  times  and 
when  I know  of  a good 
thing  in  our  line  I do  not 
hesitate  to  say  so.” 

He  owns  an  Ovid  Device 


National  Express. 
Grand  Trunk  Freight 
Lines. 

London  Office: 

The  O.K.Buckhout  Chem- 
ical Co.,  London,  Eng. 

Canadian  Office: 
Eckardt  Casket  Co., 

Toronto,  Ont. 
Western  Offices: 
California  Casket  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Oregon  Casket  Co., 

Portland,  Oregon. 


Ovid,  Micti. 


Snpt.  Edward  G.  Carter, 
Oakwoods  Cemetery, 
Chicago,  111. 

“We  are  greatly  pleased 
with  the  device  and  re- 
ceive many  expressions 
of  approval  from  those 
who  see  it  in  operation.” 

Thirty-five  prominent 
officials  and  business  men 
in  the  city  of  Detroit  own 
the  Ovid  Double  Folding 
Device.  It  is  used  exclu- 
sively in  that  city. 

We  manufacture 
nothing  that  we  cannot 
recommend  and  guar- 
antee. 

No  device  is  complete 
without  our  new  improved 
Grave  Lining. 


Phone  or  Telegraph 
at  our  expense.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Use  either  Phone,  Bell 
100;  Union  57. 


The  abovefuneral  scene  shows  our  Device  in  actual  work  lowering  a very  heavy 
metallic  casket  (650  pounds)  at  the  funeral  of  a late  United  States  Senator, 
Portland,  Maine.  The  cemetery  officials  own  four  Ovid  Devices. 


Folding;  CasKet  Lowering  Device  WorKs, 
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TERRA  COTTA 

LOT  MARKERS 
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Durable  as  Granite.  White  as  Marble.  | 
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GLAZED 


TOPS. 


ALMOST  AS  CHEAP  AS  WOOD. 
WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  PRICES  AND  INFORMATION 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP, 

LIMAVILLE,  OHIO 


The  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticulture 


NO  LIBRARY 

is  complete  without  this  indispensable 
record  of  North  American  Horticulture 

By  Prof.  L-  H.  Bailey  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, assisted  by  William  Miller 
and  many  expert  cultivators  and  botan- 
ists. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and  the 
needs  of  those  interested  in  landscape 
gardening,  or  forestry. 

Illustrated  with  over  2,ooo  Original 
Engravings.  In  Four  Volumes. 

F'rice  $20. 

cA  prospectus,  specimen  pnges,  etc,,  %>tlt 
be  sent  free  on  request. 


R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO. 


HITCHINGS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  of 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 


The  highest  awards  received  at  the  World's  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

233  MERCER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Attention  Nurserymen. 

WANTED — Nurserymen  within  five  hundred 
miles  of  Kansas  City,  to  give  number  of  trees 
they  can  furnish  for  autumn  pleiiting  and 
price,  of  2/^  caliper  or  over,  following  varie- 
ties:—Hard  Maple,  White  Elm,  Oriental  Plane, 
American  Plane,  American  Linden,  Soft  Maple. 

Kansas  City  Forester.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FERN  LITERATURE.  All  who  enjoy  read 
iug  about  our  native  PFD\]  Rill  I FTI\I 
ferns  should  have  the  rCKIN  tSULLlIlilN 
The  only  journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  beginner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris 
Sample  Free.  Three  Numbers,  our  selection,  15c. 

Address,  Fern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

By  SAMUEL  PARSONS,  jR. 

Ex-SuPT.  OF  Parkss  New  York  City. 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Suggestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  of  Home 
Grounds — Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Garden  s — 
Trees — Shrubs — Plants — Vines  — Resi- 
dential Parks,  Fences,  Bridges  and 
Summer  Houses — List  of  Plants  for 
General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Parks 
and  Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cem- 
eteries— City  and  Village  Squares — 
Railroad  Station  Grounds.  Size  5x7>^; 
249  pages.  Binding, cloth.  Price,$1.00 
R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO, 


Water  Prool  Grave  Linings 
and  Earth  Covers 

Casket  Lowering  Devices 
BAKER  BROS.  & CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


•■WW%'WVWV%VW*WWWWVWVV>^WWWVVWWWW%^'WWWWV^WWWWWVW^WWWW» 


The  National  Junior  Lowering  Device  s 


*%WV%V\^WWW'VWWWV%%W'WWW%^WV%%^W'WWWW%%%%%%W^WWVWV‘WWVVW'V%%^1» 


This  is  the  latest  im- 
proved Casket  Lower- 
ing device,  conceded  to 
be  the  best  invented. 

It  is  adjustable  and 
folds  into  a small  space. 

It  is  safe  and  sure. 


COLDWATER, 


The  Nationai  Burial  Device  Go. 


MICHIGAN 


(Tber  3,000  “ NATIONALS  " sold  and  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England. 

The  ‘‘NATIONAL" 
is  endorsed  by  cemetery 
officials 

Send 
for 

Catalogue 
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Advertisements^  limited  to  five  lines^  will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion^  y words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


WANTED  Responsible  agents  in  CTer.v  stale 
in  the  union.  Must  have  some  capital.  Address 
The  Bomgardner  Lowering-  Device  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT— Exper- 
ienced in  management  of  an  incorporated  city 
cemetery,  desires  to  make  a change  from  pres- 
ent position.  Satisfactory  references.  Mem- 
ber Amer.  Cem'ty  Supt’s  Assn.,  address  New 
England,  care  Park  & Cemetery. 


WANTED— By  American,  age  26,  position  as 
Assistant  Superintendent  or  Foreman  in  Ceme- 
tery. Industrious,  hr»nest  and  some  ability. 
Desires  chance  for  advancement.  Four  years 
with  present  employers.  Best  of  references,  no 
bad  habits.  Box  1081,  So.  Manchester, Conn. 


WANTED— A landscape  gardener,  cemeter.v 
superintendent,  or  any  one  who  can  sell  some 
of  my  large  stock  of  vSilver  Leiif  Maples.  They 
must  be  sold  this  fall  and  next  spring.  D.  H. 
Patty,  Nurseryman,  (Geneva,  N.  Y. 


CYPRESS  j 

Is  Far  Mo|re  DuRmETHANPINEJi 

eGIIIRESS^i  'i 

s Asn  ■:  B;Ars  I 

UP  TO  32  F^T_0R  LONGER.! 

GREENHOUSE 

AND  OTHER  BUILDiNGi^ATERIAL, 
I MEN  FURNISHED  TO  SUPERINTEND 
ERECTION  WHEN  DESiHED. 

TheA  J-  lyrhjoer  (5., 

Neponset,  Aoston^I^ass. 


iUX»’jSaUJ’JUC/Xiii 


JAMES  MACPHERSON 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


I iparft  anO  Gemctcrg,  | 

^ The  only  paper  of  its  class  ^ 

One  Year^.'/'^^-'One  Dollar  ^ 


fjalt  Enough  Water... 


Is  quite  enough  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  handsome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 


RIDER  OR  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  PUMPS 


Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  building  of  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 


Catalogue  “P”  on  application 
to  nearest  store. 


RIDER-ERIGSSON  ENGINE  GO. 


20  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  40  Dearborn  Sf.,  Chicago. 
239  Franklin  St,,  Boston.  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  692  Craig  St,,  Montreal,  P,  O 
22A  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S,  W.  Teniente.'Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

All  who  enjoy  reading  about  the 
curious  and  interesting  traits  of 
our  native  wild  flowers  and  ferns, 
should  have  the  new  monthly 
journal  of  popular  botany, 

THE  AMERICAN  BOTA/NIST 

It  is  edited  solely  for  the  plant 
lover  and  contains  no  technical 
matter.  Common  names  are  used 
whenever  possible,  and  all  the 
articles  are  selected  with  a view 
to  their  value  to  the  g-eneral 
reader.  Send  a 2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  tell  your  friends 
about  it.  Address, 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK. 


ubscribers  to 

PARK  and  CEMETERY 

Can  assist  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  this 
Journal  by  placing 
their  orders  for  sup- 
plies with  firms  who 
advertise  in  these 
columns. 


CEMETERT  RECORDS 

A Simple  Ss'stem  of  K^^oping  a Com- 
plete I\.ecoi*(]  of  Interments,  Cot 
Owners,  Location  of  Graves,  etc. 

^ .Specimen  Pagfes  Sent  on  A.pplication  ^ 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


No  Paint  or  Ink  Used 

PARK  SIGNS. 

CEMETERY  SIGNS. 

Everlasting  Enameled  Plates  of  any  Size,  Quantity  and  Com- 

' Ehery  ’Description  of  Cemetery  Utility  Signs. 

bination  of  Color. 

INDIVIDUAL  GRAVE  AND  LOT  SIGNS 

Avenue  and  Path  Signs, 

Keep  Off  the  Grass, 

Tree  and  Hardy  Shrub  Signs 

SECTION  NUMBERS 

KEEP  OFF  THE  GRASS 

PATH  AND  AVENUE 

NO  SMOKING  SIGNS 

Warranlied  notto  rust,  or  fade  and  imperviouB  to  climatic  changes 

Sketches  and  Quotations  Promptly  Furnished.  ! 

Signs  furnished,  if  desired,  <with  stout  rods  or  mo’bable  stands 

QEO.  H.  MARSLAND,  IOO  William  St.  New  York. 
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C.  D.  ZIMMERMAN, 

PRACTICAL 

LANDSCAPE 

GARDENER 

Personal  supervision  to  all  work. 

BO  Chiprewa  St.,  Buppalo,  N.  Y, 


Prostrate  Privet 

A NEW  WEEPING  VARIETY  OF  GREAT  MERIT-HARDIER  THAN  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET. 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA -ALL  SIZES. 


ANDORRA  NURSERIES, 


Chestnut  Flill, 


Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 

- Philadelphia,  Penna. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States.  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec.' 
ialty.  Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  r-  --  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Giiard  Buildingr. 


Shrubs — Shade  Trees — Roses 

In  a very  complete  assortment.  PRIVET — one,  two  and  three  year.  Ask  for 

Catalogue. 

HIRAM  T.  JONES, 

Union  Countv  Nurseries,  aiizaOeth,  Neia/  Jersev* 


W’ 


E be)^  to  call  the  attention  of  Park  and  Cemetery 
S'Uperintendents,  Landscape  Engineers  and  others 
interested  in  the  planting  of  high-class  ornamentals,  to 
our  very  complete  assortment  of  shrubs,  trees,  roseS; 
perennials,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  set  forth  in  full  descrip- 
tive catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

Estimates  Furnished,  Continental  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FruItTrees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Hardy  Roses,  Hardy  Plants, 
Climbers, etc.,  inoiudine  lUe  New  Hardy  Yel- 
low Rose,  Golden  Sun  iSoun  dOr)  and 
beautiful  NewCut  leaved  Elder. 

Deseriptire  Catalogue  (Edition  1901)  with  colored 

illastratioQ  of  the  new  Rose  and  Elder  on  request. 

Ellwanger  & Barry 

ni.  Hope  Nurseries,  R4ICIIESTER,  TV.Y. 
Established  over  CO  years*  Mention  this  publication. 


SID.  J.  HARE, 

CIVIL.  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 
LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 

DESIGNER  OF 

Home  Grounds  Private  Estates 


PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 


3216  CAMPBELL  STREET 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ART  WORK 


PLANS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT, 

CEMETERIES  ON  LAWN  PLAN. 

SPECIMENS  FREE. 

B.  F.  HATHEWAY,  Stamford,  Conn. 


LARGE  STOCK 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  ETC. 
EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS 


SPECIMENS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  AND  EFFECTIVE  TRANSPLANTING. 


Several  times  iransplanted,  lifting-  with  balls  of  earth.  Sellable  for 


PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 

SgnH  for  Specia\  Prices. 


THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  pa. 


it 
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THE  VAN  DORN 
IRON  WORKS  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Wrought  Iron  Fence 

FOR 

Cemeteries  and  Residences  a 
Specialty. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
AND  ESTIMATES. 


Whan  You  Plan  Improvements 

Of  course  you  will  not  overlook  the 
water  supply,  a necessity  that  will 
brin^r  to  mind 

Caldwell 
Tanks  and 
Towers. 

You  need  a union  of 
first  class  material 
and  intellig'ent,  cons- 
cientious workman- 
ship; such  artistic 
beauty  that  your 
water  outfit  will  be 
an  ornament  in  itself. 
Therefore  write  us  for  prices  and 
testimonials. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


MACHiinc.1- OR  MAKING,  r- . AUG 


and 


Lot  Markers. 


Portland  Cement  Grave 


13.  1901. 

Th*-se  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  Scinch,  4 inch 
and  ft  incii  diam.  Chaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circu  ars  and  b«>oUlet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties,  Address,  LEO  G.  HA^SE,  0/\K.  ILL. 


The  0.  S.  Kelly  Co., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

STEAM ... 
ROLLERS 

of  a.11  kinds 

for  rolling-  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads. 

The  most  successful  machinefor  rolling’ 
turf  and  L^ht  driveways. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 

ALL  OKDKKS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  <.OOD  VYOKK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock. 

Order  Direct  fronn  the  Manufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR,  PENN. 


PROGRESSIVE  CEMETERIES.... 

ifill 

Are  everx  wh^-re  recognizing  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a durable  and  attractive  form  of  marker  for  both  lots 
and  si  Hale  graves 

OUR  TERRA  COTTA  GRAVE  and  LOT  MARKERS 

Illllillllllilllil 

Are  in  use  in  33  states  and  Canada,  and  have  been 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  the  National 

Cemeteries.  Standard  size  3 inches  diameter  by  12 
inches  long.  Numoered,  lettered  or  marked  to  order. 

We  sell  direct.  Our  prices  will  interest  you.  Get  our 
descriptive  pamphlet 

M.  B.  MtSHLBR,  : RAVENNA.  OHIO. 
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GRAVE 

DIRT 

COVER 


MADE  OF  GREEN  DUCK. 


9 Ft.  6 In.  by  12  Ft. 


is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

citi- 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


DURFEE  TENT 
MEG.  CO. 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  I'roteetion  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a pers]>iring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  ■’hey  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provide-',  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  u^e,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding;  made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


You  will  know  prices  and  alt  about  one  hundred  and  twenty^six 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sendinjf  for  our  T^nt  Circular. 


Rhus  Cotinoides 

The  very  rare,  beaut  ful,  haidy  Ameri- 
can Pui  pie  E riotfe  or  Smoke  Tree. 

Indian  Currant,  or  Red  Snowberry. 

Good  plants  at  very  low  ra  es.  Send 
foi  price-. 

J C.  TEAS  & SON,  CBrthvee,  no. 


One  500  Foot 
Picket  Iron  Fence 

jE/  jE/ 

We  have  for  sale  a complete  and 
elaborate  iron  fence.  It  is  bu  It  in  a 
substantial  manner  and  is  readv  for 
immediate  delivery.  It  is  Sou  ft.  in 
length,  6 ft.  in  height,  is  made  of  M^-in. 
square  iion  bars  tapered  to  a point. 
The  croS'  bars  are  2 inch  angle  iron 
and  are  6 ioches  from  the  top  and 
3 inche.-,  from  the  bottom. 

With  this  fence  we  will  supply  two 
gates.  The  fence  is  practically  as  good 
as  new;  has  seen  very  little  .service, 
and  is  in  excellent  condition.  We  will 
only  sell  it  complete,  and  not  in  parts. 

We  hive  other  items  in  the  fence 
line,  and  in  fact  it  would  be  to  \our  ad- 
vantage to  have  in  your  possession  our 
catalogue  No.  365. 

Write  us  today. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago.  III. 


TREES 


SHRUBS,  ROSES  4ND  ULHVRDY  PL\NTS;  f ir  ' arks,  Cemc' 
te  ies  and  privat  e t te-.  Low  prices,  reliab  e stock,  large 
va  iefy,  il  x Crenata,  Hardy  Rhododend  ons.  Posi  Kugosa, 
Vin  s,  e'c.  Sec  cUalogue  and  lists  of  -p’  cialp  ices, 

FRED’K  W.  KELSEY,  (50  Broadway,  New  York. 
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□F’or  DF’oi-cixi.s 
3F*or-  tlxe  CSra-r-doxi. : 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Flower  Seeds,  Lawn  Seed,  Etc.,  sent  on  application. 


W.  C BECKERT. 


Allegheny.  Pa 


Oriental  Planes,  Pin  Oaks, 
iSugar  Maples, 


With  numerous  other  popular  and  beauti- 
ful shade  trees. 

Giir  SHRUBBERY  DEPARTHENT  is 


unsurpas-ed  f.ir  carefnil  gr..wii  and  accurately  graded  stock. 

0«^AMl:NTAl  GRASSES  a -pec  t\ 

La  L-e  blocks  . f CUE  VI A MS  I'ANICULATA  a d AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHII. 

MAPLE  AVENUE  NURSERIES. 

WEST  CHESTfR.  PPNN, 


HOOPES.  BRO.  & TiiOilAl. 


Surplus  Stock  Hardy  Perennials. 

I can  fill  your  wants  in  best  stock  and  at  prices  that  will  suit.  Send 
for  surplus  list  strong  held  grown  plants. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 
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THE  OAK 

F or  Streely  Avenue*  Boulevard  and 
Lawn  Planting* 

The  f fforts  we  have  made  in  the  past  to  bring  the  Oak 
prominently  before  planters  have  been  most  successful  and 
the\  are  now  u-ed  everywhere  and  for  every  purpose.  For 
planting  in  cities  where  streets  and  pavements  are  asphalt 
and  little  space  left  for  trees, — they  are  unsurpassed:  thriv- 
ing where  other  trees  fail.  Though  this  applies  to  all  native 
varieties  of  the  Oak  it  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Pin 
Oak  which  is  beyond  question  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful 
of  them  all. 

We  have  large  quantities  of  Pin,  Red,  Scarlet  and 
Swamp  White  Oaks  in  size  from  four  to  twelve  feet,  and 
thousands  of  one  and  two  year  seedlings. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Park,  Cemetery  and  Landscape 
work  is  our  specialtj  and  the  stock  we  grow  is  selected  par- 
ticularly with  that  idea  in  view.  There  is  scarcely  a Park  or 
Cemetery  in  the  United  States  that  does  not  use  largely  of  our 
stock. 

We  invite  correspondence  and  a personal  visit  to  our 
nurseries.  Such  a visit  will  be  found  most  interesting  and 
instructive. 

Catalogues  sent  upon  application. 

S]iecial  Notice:  The  office  of  the  Wholesale  Depart- 
ment has  been  moved  toour  nurseries  at  Dreshertown,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.  and  is  in  charge  of  a member  of  the  firm. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  here.  The  office 
of  the  Retail  Department  lemains  at  Germantown  as  here- 
tofore. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  Inc. 
Dreshertown,  Montgomery  Co.  Pa. 

Wholesale  Department. 
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Our  Specialties  in  Lawn  Grass  Seeds  are: 

Wood,  Stnbbs  & Co*s  Evergreen  Lawn  Grass 


For  Northern  and  Middle  latitudes  making 
a thick,  velvety  green  turf  that  will  not  die 
out  easily.  Endorsed  by  Landscape  Gard- 
ners and  Cemetery  Superintendents  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S._  Shady  Green  Lawn 
Grass  for  damp  situations  and  under  trees. 
Dixie  Velvet  Lawn  Grass  for  hot,  dry 
sections  of  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Our  /"Success  with  Lawns”!  Free  on 
Books  \ Descriptive  Catalog  of  Seeds  / request 


WOOD.  STUBBS  SCO. 

I-OUISVILUE,  KY. 


KNIGHT  8r  HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  W iter-works,  Sewerag-e,  Water 
Power.  Pirk  an  I Ce  netery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

l^awn  Grass  Seed  and  Bulbs. 

A,  TILTON  & SON,  Seed  Merchants, 

Write  for  Price  List.  85-87  WOODLAND  AVE„  CLEVELAND,  O, 


; 

■ 


Always  mention  'Tark  and  Cemetery^'  when  writing  Advertisers. 
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CONVENTION  The  American  League  for  Civic 

OF  THE  Improvement  held  its  annual  con- 

c4.  L.  C.  /.  vention  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  last 

month,  and  was  of  marked  interest.  The  program  cov- 
ered a very  large  field  of  improvement  work,  a field 
that  is  constantly  expanding  as  the  league  develops  its 
resources  and  facilities.  A number  of  prominent 
improvement  workers,  both  local  and  from  distant 
places,  participated  in  the  convention  and  the  papers 
and  discussions  will  form  a valuable  and  authoritative 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  movement.  From  the 
requirements  and  work  belonging  to  the  village  im- 
provement association  to  the  broader  necessities  of  the 
full-grown  city,  a splendid  array  of  subjects  were 
treated,  and  in  the  many  important  lines  of  municipal 
endeavor  well  known  authorities  expounded  their 
views  in  a manner  and  under  conditions  of  high  educa- 


tional value.  The  hospitality  of  the  Twin  Cities  is 
known  all  over  the  country,  so  that  it  is.  needless  to 
state  that  an  enjoyable  time  was  experienced  by  the 
.large  number  in  attendance.  A change  of  headquar- 
ters of  the  league  from  Springfield,  O.,  to  Chicago  fol- 
lows this  convention,  a change  which  should  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  be  more  convenient,  from  the  natural 
character  • of  the  association,  and  afford  generally, 
better  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  its  rapidly  increasing 
business  requirements. 


HONORED  NAMES  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  laid  un- 

der  a heavy  burden  of  regret  and 

WASHINGTON.  . ' ^ 5 .1, 

sorrow  by  two  recent  deaths — 

Senator  McMillan  and  Governor  Shepherd.  To  Gov- 
ernor Shepherd,  who  was  appointed  by  General  Grant, 
is  due  the  improvement  of  the  city  in  its  grades  and 
general  physical  conditions,  which  rendered  possible 
and  appropriate  the  later  work  of  Senator  McMillan. 
It  has  been  said  that  while  Washington  and  L’Enfant 
planned  the  national  city,  it  remained  for  Shepherd  to 
give  the  proper  interpretation  to  their  conceptions.  His 
work  was  radical,  and  during  his  regime  he  made  many 
bitter  enemies  and  on  leaving  Washington  several 
years  ago  he  was  loudly  denounced  by  them.  It  must 
be  said  however,  that  in  recent  years,  on  his  occasional 
visits  to  the  city,  he  was  warmly  welcomed  and  that  his 
name  will  be  recorded  as  one  of  its  greatest  benefac- 
tors. The  work  to  which  Senator  McMillan  devoted 
so  much  thought  and  energy,  that  of  making  Washing- 
ton beautiful,  is  in  its  preliminary  stages,  but  the  wis- 
dom exercised  by  the  Senator  in  his  manipulation  of 
his  grand  scheme,  will  associate  his  name  for  all  time 
with  the  beautiful  city. 


EDUCATING  In  the  address  of  the  retiring 

O^^ER^  president  of  the  Association  of 

American  Cemetery  superintend- 
ents, printed  in  the  last  issue,  reference  was  made  to  the 
lack  of  cemetery  literature,  calculated  to  keep  the  lot- 
owners  and  public  informed  on  modern  ideas  and  prac- 
tice in  cemetery  affairs,  and  in  the  August  Atlantic 
there  appears  a very  severe  criticism  of  prevailing 
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cemetery  crudities,  including  monuments,  epitaphs  and 
temporary  memorial  decorations.  If  the  lot  owner 
could  be  led  to  think  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the 
above,  reform  in  every  cemetery  would  be  the  order  of 
the  day ; and  he  could  be  influenced  if  the  literature 
on  the  subject  were  presented  to  hfm  under  proper  con- 
ditions and  of  proper  quality.  Every  cemetery  organi- 
zation should  consider  it  not  only  a duty,  but  a busi- 
ness policy  to  place  before  its  lot  owners  such  literature, 
and  in  such  volume  as  is  possible,  as  will  serve  to  en- 
lighten them  in  regard  to  the  methods  adopted  in  the 
best  kept  cemeteries  of  today.  Many  cemetery  corpo- 
rations, of  course,  issue  annual  reports  in  which  rules 
and  regulations,  and  some  illustrations  of  principal 
monuments  and  special  features  are  shown,  but  in 
many  instances  the  very  things  are  presented  that  the 
modern  cemetery  is  endeavoring  to  overcome.  Neatly 
illustrated  booklets  containing  suggestions  to  lot  own- 
ers, based  on  the  best  modern  practice,  would  be  of 
great  educational  value.  It  is  true  that  lot  owners  too 
often  think  of  nothing  but  their  own  gratification  in 
the  care  of  their  lots,  and  when  this  is  objected  to  in 
the  general  interest,  they  will  go  elsewhere  to  purchase. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  line  of  education  to  be 
impressed  is  that,  according  to  up-to-date  ideas,  the 
cemetery  must  be  considered  and  treated  as  a whole ; 
each  lot  properly  treated  improves  its  neighbor  and  so 
on,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  realized,  dividing  lines  will 
disappear,  monuments  and  markers  will  be  selected 
with  discretion  and  in  strict  accord  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  formulated  to  make  and  keep  the  cemetery 


The  time  has  come  when  so  far 
as  park  statuary  is  concerned  the 
old  saying  that  “one  must  not 
look  a gift  horse  in  the  mouth”  must  be  disregarded. 
It  is  a fact  that,  as  a rule,  the  statues  that  adorn  our 
parks  have  been  gifts  of  public  spirited  citizens  or  as- 
sociations, and  in  consequence  the  questions  of  art 
value  and  appropriateness  have  not  been  given  that 
due  consideration  so  important  and  necessary  in  public 
statuary.  This  has  resulted  in  a very  “bearish”  feeling 
towards  our  park  statues,  and  would  be  unhesitatingly 
condemned  despite  the  motives  and  energy  which  in- 
spired their  installation.  In  accepting  or  devising 
monuments  or  sculpture  for  public  places  it  is  abso- 
^lutely  necessary  ihat  the  future  be  considered,  and 
whatever  is  placed,  it  must  be  a work  of  art,  which 
although  it  may  not  hold  its  place  in  comparison  with 
the  art  of  the  next  generation,  must  be  representative 
of  the  highest  art  of  the  day  of  its  erection.  Other- 
wise it  becomes  an  object  of  ridicule  and  an  evidence 
of  the  bad  taste  of  its  day  and  generation.  Chicago, 
for  instance,  among  a large  number  of  specimens,  has 
one  great  park  monument,  that  of  St.  Gaudens’  Lin- 


beautiful. 


STATUARY 

IN 

OUR  PARKS. 


coin,  in  Lincoln  Park,  and  where  is  another  in  that 
city  of  which  as  much  can  be  said?  This  naturally  sets 
the  standard,  and  municipal  pride  should  see  to  it  that 
in  the  future  it  shall  be  maintained.  This  condition 
rules  in  many  of  our  large  cities  and  creates  a depar- 
ture for  all  future  monumental  work. 

THE  If  it  needed  any  further  evi- 

BILLBOARD  dence  that  the  “trust”  and  “com- 

CAMPAIGN.  bine”  question  demand  the  imme- 

diate attention  of  Congress,  the  methods  of  the  bill- 
board advertising  concerns,  which  appear  to  have  a 
national  organization,  furnish  it.  The  Buffalo  cam- 
paign against  the  nuisance,  the  new  ordinances  for  con- 
trolling which  have  been  recognized  as  valid  by  the 
highest  courts  of  the  state,  recently  met  with  a set- 
back in  the  shape  of  injunction  proceedings  in  the 
United  States  Court  to  restrain  the  city  from  acting 
under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  governing  bill- 
board advertising.  It  appears  that  in  order  to  do  this 
the  billposters’  association  secured  incorporation  in 
some  other  state,  thus  becoming  a foreign  corporation 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts.  This 
phase  of  the  billboard  nuisance  broadens  the  whole 
question  and  adds  to  the  national  importance  of  the  war 
against  its  abuses.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  electric 
trolley  system,  the  facility  of  travel  generally,  the  great 
advances  in  park  making  and  the  wonderful  natural 
beauty  of  much  of  our  landscape  areas  in  many  states, 
have  tended  to  promote  outdoor  life  and  excursion 
travel,  facts  which  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  billboard  and  public  advertising  concerns.  These 
have  not  only  increased  their  facilities  to  cover  the 
broader  fields  constantly  opening  up,  but  have  carefully 
laid  their  plans  to  oppose  by  every  means  possible  the 
efforts  of  municipal  and  other  officials  to  curb  their 
outrageous  abuses  of  public  right,  to  say  nothing  of 
common  sense  and  decency.  So  flagrant  have  been 
their  efforts  to  secure  points  of  vantage  for  billboard 
display,  that  in  Massachusetts,  especially,  a very  strong 
current  of  feeling  is  being  aroused,  for  much  of  the 
choicest  scenery  in  the  state  is  being  marred  and  de- 
graded by  advertising  billboards,  and  the  efforts  in 
park  making  and  the  improvement  of  forest  reserves 
are  being  made  ridiculous  by  obnoxious  advertising. 
The  crusade  against  the  billboard  is  increasingly  active 
in  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  other  prominent  cities  and 
a means  will  certainly  be  found  to  regulate  the  business 
to  the  full  intent  of  public  demand.  The  Prussian 
legislature  has  recently  passed  a law  to  prevent  the  dis- 
figpirement  of  places  remarkable  for  their  natural 
beauty  which  authorizes  the  police  to  abolish  any  ad- 
vertising boards  or  devices  that  disfigure  the  landscape, 
and  local  authorities  have  been  instructed  to  see  that 
the  law  is  enforced.  Why  cannot  we  follow  this  good 
example  in  every  state  of  the  Union? 
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ParKs  and  Politics. 

A paper  read  before  the  Boston  Convention  of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association. 


The  rapidly  growing  sentiment  of  creating  parks  for  the 
congested  population  of  this  country  needs  support  and  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  its  greatest  achievements  are  still  to 
come  and  therefore  belong  to  the  future.  The  era  of  park 
making  appears  upon  the  historical  pages  of  a city  when 
culture  and  refinement  have  penetrated  the  narrow  spheres 
of  commercialism,  when  the  rude  make-up  of  a city  has 
been  mastered,  and  accumulated  wealth  demands  pleasure  and 
comfort.  Therefore  we  find  that  the  introduction  of  parks 
occurs  at  an  epoch  often  injurious  to  the  artistic  layout  of  a 
great  city,  and  which  has  to  be  overcome  at  an  immense  cost. 

It  is  perhaps  not  always  true  that  the  motives  creating 
public  pleasure  grounds  are  of  that  true  and  benevolent  char- 
acter uppermost  in  the  hearts  of  those  desirous  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  less  fortunate  fellowmen,  but  on  the  contrary 
come  from  a selfish  desire  to  build  parks  and  parkways  as  an 
incentive  to  increasing  the  value  of  their  own  land  holdings. 
Whatever  may  be  the  original  causes,  however,  the  creation 
of  parks  by  any  city  must  be  commended  as  the  first  step  of 
municipal  art  out  of  doors,  and  a prime  necessity  for  improv- 
ing the  health  and  morality  of  those  that  have  to  pass  their 
lives  in  these  congested  spots. 

Parks  come  into  existence  either  through  a general  public 
demand  inspired  by  men  of  higher  intelligence,  broad-minded, 
and  with  a love  for  Nature  beautiful,  or  through  the  benev- 
olence of  some  generous,  loyal,  and  public  spirited  citizen. 

Nature  and  art  are  to  go  hand  in  hand  crowned  with  the 
highest  attainments  possible  by  human  conception,  thereby 
adding  to  the  prestige  and  good  name  of  any  city,  and  making 
life  in  these  piles  of  brick  and  mortar  worth  living.  Park 
making  is  a measure,  by  which,  together  with  other  great 
municipal  undertakings,  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens  are 
judged. 

In  cities  where  the  creation  of  parks  has  been  largely  due 
to  public  legislation,  forethought  and  a careful  perusal  of 
the  laws  framed  to  convey,  maintain  and  develop  acquired 
lands  into  beautiful  parks,  have  often  been  neglected  and 
thus  have  permitted  the  first  loop-hole  for  political  misrule. 

On  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the  committee  in 
charge  depends  the  proper  selection  of  lands  best  suitable, 
either  on  account  of  existing  natural  beauty,  or  convenience, 
and,  in  reference  to  population,  justly  located  for  park  pur- 
poses, and  the  plans  adopted  for  their  improvement. 

Thus  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  very  first  and  most  im- 
portant matter  in  park  affairs  is  the  selection  of  broad-minded, 
public-spirited  men  for  the  office  of  park  trustees;  men 
whose  standing  in  the  community  is  high,  who  take  pleasure 
in  putting  in  their  spare  hours  inspecting  the  parks,  who 
consider  the  office  one  of  honor  exclusively,  and  altogether 
are  interested  in  art  out-of-doors.  With  such  men  at  the 
head  of  any  park  system,  success  is  inevitable  and  is  an 
honor  to  the  city  that  has  been  so  fortunate.  Such  men  do 
not  seek  public  office,  but  must  be  called  upon  to  serve.  But 
how  is  it  possible  to  procure  good  men  for  park  boards,  when 
through  inefficient  laws,  the  acute  eccentricities  or  question- 
able ambition  of  politicians,  a governor  or  mayor  may  chop 
off  their  official  heads  without  the  least  warning  before  the 
expiration  of  their  term,  whether  their  duties  have  been 
honestly  and  conscientiously  discharged  or  not?  How  un- 
American  such  proceedings  are,  and  yet  are  nevertheless  true ; 
and  I may  ask  what  value  can  a park  trustee  render  when 
not  permitted  to  remain  long  enough  in  office  to  become 
familiar  with  his  duties,  and  the  same  question  may  be  asked 
concerning  park  employees.  On  tjie  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
different  with  the  political  park  trustee.  He  is  apparent 


everywhere,  pushing  his  claims  for  recognition  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  executive  home,  pointing  to  his  victories  on 
the  political  battlefield  and  for  which  he  demands  office  only 
to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  agents.  They  in  return  for 
good  services  rendered,  further  the  political  ambition  and 
selfish  interest  of  their  employer  and  political  boss,  to  the 
continual  detriment  of  the  'parks  and  its  supporters.  Wher- 
ever managements  of  this  character  are  dominant,  their  influ- 
ence is  plainly  visible. 

Statuary  of  questionable  art  is  accepted,  or  through  an 
overzealous  attempt  to  procure  images  of  every  one’s  idol, 
the  quiet  sylvan  scenery  of  the  park  has  been  turned  into 
an  ancestral  showplace,  suggestive  of  certain  of  our  ceme- 
teries. Buildings  of  ugly  and  ill-fitting  architecture  obtrude 
upon  pastoral  meadows  or  are  placed  in  spots  inappropriate 
for  any  building.  Innovations  of  all  kinds  including  mid- 
ways, where  the  “real  thing’’  kneels  down  and  loads  or  un- 
loads its  merry  crew  of  sight-seers.  Visionary  tiger-hunts 
are  indulged  in  from  the  safe  back  of  a servicable  elephant, 
whose  sudden  appearance  to  the  timid  and  unaware  park 
visitor  may  cause  hysterical  convulsions.  Ice  carnivals  and 
dances — all  for  the  good  of  the  party.  The  advertisements 
of  some  merchant  who  is  termed  a “good  fellow”  are  thrown 
upon  the  canvas  at  public  concerts,  running  riot  with  the 
sacred  melodies  of  Wagner.  Floral  designs  of  the  most 
ridiculous  and  fantastic  kinds  find  themselves  perfectly  at 
home  in  this  great  aggregation  of  show  fixtures.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  conservatories  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  poli- 
tical friends,  and  free  boating  and  fishing  permits  are  scat- 
tered broadcast  as  bait  for  the  unscrupulous  voter.  These 
are  undeniable  facts,  misleading  the  uneducated  as  to  what 
a park  should  be — a place  of  natural  scenery  and  sylvan 
beauty  brought  to  his  very  door-steps,  and  in  which  his 
weary  body  and  overworked  nerves  can  find  the  needed  rest 
and  comfort. 

Shrewdness  is  one  of  the  great  traits  of  the  professional 
politician ; so  we  may  often  see  that  to  avoid  sharp  criticism, 
the  appointive  power  selects  one  man  of  “standing”  to  serve 
as  a target  on  the  park  board;  but  he  no  sooner  finds  out 
his  real  mission  than  his  resignation  is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  powers  that  be.  Or,  perhaps  a superintendent 
of  some  qualification  is  selected  to  carry  the  misdeeds  of  the 
trustees  on  his  shoulders.  Has  he  any  manhood  at  all,  his 
services  will  be  of  short  duration.  Whether  the  park  super- 
intendent is  a gardener  of  the  political  variety  or  a profes- 
sional politician,  whose  sole  duty  is  drawing  his  salary,  is 
immaterial — the  outcome  is  ultimately  the  same  and  perhaps 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  whose  attempt  at  disfiguring  the  park 
with  inappropriate  improvements  is  usually  assured. 

That  the  paying  for  a plan  for  proposed  park  lands,  or  its 
execution  by  a consulting  landscape  architect,  ends  the  pro- 
fessional service,  is  folly.  Who  dare  say  that  after  the  child 
is  born,  it  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself?  Upon  its  early 
education  and  association  depends  largely  its  usefulness  in 
life.  So  it  is  with  the  caretaking  of  our  parks.  The  develop- 
ment of  such  vegetation  as  forms  the  leading  part  in  the 
construction  of  parks,  is  one  of  years,  and  its  nursing  needs 
the  best  of  care  obtainable.  Continual  destruction  to  the  park 
scenery  either  from  natural  causes  or  through  such  agencies 
as  polluted  atmosphere,  sewerage,  insects,  etc.,  characteristic 
of  city  environments  needs  the  watchfulness  of  the  practical 
and  artistic  eye,  if  health  and  beauty  shall  dominate,  and 
the  scenery  be  kept  intact,  or  otherwise  these  agencies  when 
permitted  to  proceed  unrestrained,  will  soon  have  changed 
the  once  pretty  landscape  into  ruin  and  desolation,  and  the 
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original  plan  of  the  designer  perverted  to  the  discredit  of 
the  city  that  once  adopted  it.  And  how  is  this  to  be  pre- 
vented when  supervised  by  indifferent  commissioners  and 
impractical  superintendents?  The  caretaker  must  be  in  thor- 
ough sympathy  with  the  plans  of  the  designer  and  to  be  so, 
he  must  be  an  artist  himself.  Parks  are  a necessity  for  the 
cultivation  and  preserving  of  a love  for  Nature.  They  are 
seats  of  learning  for  the  average  city-bred  being,  and  their 
influence  is  plainly  visible  in  shaded  streets  and  pretty  home 
surroundings.  Parks  are  practical  schools  of  horticulture, 
and  the  bone  and  sinew  of  municipal  art  out  of  doors.  They 
are  necessary  for  the  self-preservation  of  those  who  by  free 
will  or  through  forced  circumstances  have  made  their  homes 
in  a large  city. 

And  with  all  these  facts — plain  undeniable  facts — they  will 
be  permitted  to  fall  into  decay  and  rot  through  political  mis- 
management, a shameful  spot  upon  the  fair  name  of  any  city. 
Political  supervision  tends  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  our  parks, 
promotes  the  carrying  out  of  inartistic  and  useless  improve- 
ments, depreciates  real  estate  values,  encourages  immoral  life 
and  squanders  public  money;  and  they  do  not  create  for  the 
city  what  originally  was  intended — a beautiful  park,  a lasting 
monument  of  nature  and  art,  a practical  demonstration  of 
culture  and  refinement,  to  which  the  municipality  may  point 
with  pride  and  honor. 

That  there  do  exist  men  with  political  ambition  well  quali- 


fied for  the  trusteeship  of  our  parks,  is  not  denied,  but  these 
are  above  party  politics  and  able  to  resist  the  detrimental 
influence  of  the  dominant  ward-boss.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  are  visible  and  invisible  park  boards — perhaps  the  in- 
visible are  the  most  dangerous. 

Germany  can  perhaps  be  taken  as  a model  in  park  man- 
agement as  it  justly  is  in  forestry.  There  every  city  or  town 
has  its  gardener  or  garden-director,  classed  in  rank  with 
other  heads  of  departments  of  municipal  affairs. 

How  would  it  look  if  an  advertisement  appeared  in  one 
of  our  horticultural  papers  calling  for  a park  superintendent 
for  a certain  city?  This  is  of  usual  occurrence  in  Germany. 
An  examination  is  held  of  the  applicants,  and  the  highest 
marked  succeeds.  The  diploma  of  a college  of  horticulture, 
together  with  years  of  practical  work  in  the  different  branches 
of  gardening,  are  necessary  qualifications  for  such  positions. 
Unquestionably  our  schools  of  horticulture  and  landscape 
architecture  should  provide  eligible  men  for  the  management 
of  our  parks,  and  a “Committee  of  Municipal  Art,”  recom- 
mended by  representative  art  associations  and  societies  of 
architects,  and  civil  engineers,  named  by  the  mayor,  should 
appoint  a commissioner  of  public  parks. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Forestry  has  in  its  few 
years  of  existence  shown  the  value  of  trained  men  in  its 
service — let  us  hope  that  the  municipalities  will  follow  its 
steps.  James  Jensen. 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COL.  FIRST  PRIZE  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 


Prizes  for  Home  and  tSchool  Grounds,  Colorado  Springes,  Col. 


The  El  Paso  Horticultural  Society  held  its  annual 
flower  show  at  North  Park,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
Aug.  20  and  21.  Over  1,400  entries  were  made,  as 
against  600  for  last  year,  showing  a marked  growth 
of  interest  which  has  been  stimulated  by  donations  of 
seeds  to  the  school  children.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
seeds  they  pledged  either  to  exhibit  the  product  of 
their  efforts  or  write  a letter  to  the  manager,  Mr.  F. 
F.  Horn,  stating  why  they  failed  to  do  so. 

Several  large  tents  were  well  filled  with  flowers 
and  fruits  that  would  do  justice  to  any  exhibit  of  its 
kind,  for  whatever  can  be  made  to  grow  in  this  state 


at  all  is  grown  to  perfection  by  the  scientific  use  of 
water.  What  gardener  could  not  grow  flowers,  fruit, 
or  vegetables  on  rich  soil  in  a land  of  sunshine  where 
water  is  supplied  or  withheld  at  will? 

Mr.  Harry  C.  Harris,  president  of  the  society,  de- 
serves great  credit  for  the  splendid  services  he  is  ren- 
dering the  society.  It  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell 
the  inestimable  results  which  he  and  his  associates  are 
securing,  not  only  for  Colorado  Springs,  but  this  whole 
Rocky  Mountain  district. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Walker’s  exhibit  of  pressed  native  wild 
flowers  was  especially  interesting  and  instructive  to 


VIEWS  OF  PRIZE  HOME  GROUNDS  IN  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COL.  (See  opposite  page.) 

Second  Prize  Home  Grounds,  under  care  of  gardener.  3 — First  Prize  Home  Grounds,  under  care  of  owner. 

-First  Prize  Home  Grounds,  under  care  of  gardener.  4 — View  in  Lower  Garden,  or  rear  of  No.  1. 
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those  who  realize  the  value  of  keeping  close  to  Nature 
in  all  our  efforts  to  substantially  beautify  the  earth. 

But  the  exhibit  occupied  more  ground  than  was 
covered  by  the  several  large  tents.  The  judges  of 
landscape  effects  were  kept  busy  a large  part  of  two 
days  visiting  the  numerous  places,  both  private  and 
public,  which  competed  for  the  various  prizes.  The 
prizes  were  offered  by  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs, 
by  the  Suburban  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  by  General  William  J.  Palmer,  whose 
love  for  the  beautiful  is  doing  so  much  to  make  Colo- 
rado Springs  famous  as  a city  of  parks  and  elegant 
homes. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Coryell,  former  superintendent  of  the 
Detroit  parks,  and  myself  acted  as  judges  of  landscape 
effects. 

The  accompanying  photographs  tell  only  a small 
part  of  the  story.  In  fact,  a Colorado  irrigated  lawn 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Boston  has  for  a long 
time  been  the  Mecca  to  which  landscape  men  journey 
for  inspiration,  but  Boston,  as  I saw  it  less  than  three 
weeks  ago,  does  not  produce  anything  comparable  to 
a Colorado  lawn  in  August,  at  least  so  far  as  the  turf 
is  concerned,  but  in  the  matter  of  shrubs  and  trees  we 
must  at  present  yield  the  palm. 

The  Washington  School,  illustrated  on  page  384, 
was  awarded  first  prize  for  being  the  most  artistically 


Tlie  American 

■Second  A.nnusil  Convention, 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  American 
League  for  Civic  Improvement,  held  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  September  24,  25  and  26,  was  in  every  respect 
a notable  gathering  of  leaders  in  the  movement  for 
public  beauty.  The  papers  and  discussions,  contrib- 
uted by  men  and  women  of  national  reputation  in  their 
respective  fields,  gave  evidence  of  the  remarkable  and 
wide-spread  interest  in  the  work  the  League  has  un- 
dertaken, and  the  reports  of  the  officers  showed  much 
active  and  successful  work  accomplished  since  the  last 
convention.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  St.  Paul  Commercial  Club,  and  the  co-operation  of 
all  civic  bodies  and  the  city  officials  of  the  Twin  Cities, 
who  vied  with  each  other  in  entertaining  the  delegates, 
contributed  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  the  conven- 
tion a complete  success.  Not  the  least  of  these  features 
of  interest  were  the  visits  to  the  parks  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  which  entertained  the  guests  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  business  sessions,  and  furnished  practical 
object  lessons  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

First  Day,  September  24. 

At  the  business  session  of  Wednesday,  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Loring,  of  Minneapolis,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  movement  for  civic  beauty,  spoke  from 


arranged,  best  planted  and  best  maintained  grounds 
connected  with  any  school  building.  The  prize  was 
offered  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  grounds  of  Mrs.  W.  K.  Jewett,  shown  in  No.  2 
on  the  preceding  page,  received  the  first  prize  for  being 
the  best  kept  home  premises  exceeding  50x190  feet 
in  size  under  care  of  a hired  gardener.  This  view  of 
the  garden,  which  is  called  the  “Garden  of  Peace,” 
from  the  inscription  on  the  sun  dial,  shows  how  one 
may  very  properly  set  apart  a corner  of  their  grounds 
in  which  to  gratify  their  love  for  flowers  without  spoil- 
ing the  general  effect,  as  would  be  the  case  if  used 
throughout  the  lawn. 

The  home  grounds  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Hetherington, 
shown  in  No.  3,  were  awarded  first  prize  as  the  best 
kept  home  premises  under  the  sole  care  of  the  owner — 
grounds  not  exceeding  50x190  feet  in  size.  The  vines 
were  a feature  of  this  place,  and  harmonized  beauti- 
fully with  the  rustic  character  of  the  building. 

Nos.  I and  4 show,  respectively,  front  and  rear 
views  of  the  grounds  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Pastorius,  the  sec- 
ond prize  for  home  grounds  larger  than  50x190  feet 
in  charge  of  hired  gardener.  The  front  view  shows 
the  value  of  using  plants  near  the  foundation  walls. 
No.  4 shows  the  lower  garden,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
places  receiving  as  much  or  more  attention  in  the  rear 
as  in  front.  W.  W.  Parce.  Denver,  Colo. 


for  Civic  Improvement. 

St.  Paul,  Sept.  24,  25  and  26. 

his  own  wide  and  active  experience  on  the  need  of  im- 
provement in  the  small  towns  and  villages  of  the 
West.  He  emphasized  the  necessity  for  beauty  in 
school  yards,  private  grounds  and  parks,  and  said : 

“Almost  every  country  village  in  the  state  is  a dis- 
grace to  civilization  when  you  compare  them  with  the 
small  towns  of  New  England  and  central  New  York, 
where  there  are  public  playgrounds,  and  parks  and 
squares  and  trees.” 

He  noticed,  however,  a vast  improvement,  and  in- 
dications of  an  awakening  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
beautiful,  and  complimented  the  Minnesota  Agricul- 
tural College  for  the  work  it  had  accomplished. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Parker,  of  Quincy,  111.,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Associ- 
ation, and  vice  president  of  the  National  Bankers’  As- 
sociation, gave  an  interesting  address  on  parks,  rein- 
forced by  facts  drawn  from  observations  in  many  cities 
of  this  country  and  Europe.  The  keynote  of  his  ad- 
dress was  the  necessity  of  anticipating  the  future 
growth  and  needs  of  a city  in  laying  out  its  park  sys- 
tem. He  touched  on  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and 
characterized  the  park  question  as  probably  the  most 
important  factor  in  civic  improvement.  He  told  his 
own  experience  in  Quincy  in  trying  to  abolish  the  ad- 
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vertising  on  street  lamps,  and  telegraph  poles,  and  com- 
plimented St.  Paul  on  the  new  capitol  site  and  on  fore- 
sight in  having  the  public  buildings  in  the  center  of 
a square,  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  proper 
display  of  architectural  beauty. 

The  report  of  Secretary  E.  G.  Routzahn,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  was  devoted  largely  to  an  account  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  work  of  civic  improvement  throughout  the 
country  during  the  year.  He  read  extracts  from  many 
letters  showing  the  encouraging  growth  of  the  move- 
ment in  towns  and  cities  of  all  sizes. 

The  other  speakers  for  the  first  day  were:  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago;  Archbishop 
Ireland;  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  of  New  York,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Consumers’  League;  Prof.  S.  B. 
Green,  of  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  College ; and 
Earl  Layman,  secretary  of  the  Civic  Improvement 
League  of  St.  Louis,  who  told  of  the  results  achieved 
by  that  organization. 

Reports  were  made  by  Mrs.  Louis  McCall,  of  St. 
Louis,  Frank  Chapin  Bray,  of  Chautauqua,  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis Sherman,  of  Milwaukee,  Miss  M.  Eleanor  Tarrant, 
of  Louisville,  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Turner,  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

Second  Da.y,  September  25. 

The  business  of  the  second  day,  in  addition  to  listen- 
ing to  a number  of  interesting  addresses,  consisted  in 
the  election  of  officers  and  the  adoption  of  resolutions. 
The  following  are  the  new  officers : President,  How- 
ard C.  Heinz,  Pittsburg;  first  vice  president,  Edmund 
J.  James,  Northwestern  University,  Chicago;  second 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Louis  Marion  McCall,  St.  Louis ; 
third  vice  president,  Gen.  William  J.  Palmer,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. ; treasurer,  Martin  D.  Hull,  Chicago ; 
corresponding  secretary,  Charles  Zueblin,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago;  recording  secretarjq  O.  G.  Mc- 
Howard,  Chicago ; field  secretary,  E.  G.  Routzahn, 
Springfield,  Ohio;  executive  board,  Mrs.  Conde  Ham- 
lin, St.  Paul ; Edwin  L.  Shuey,  Dayton,  Ohio ; Clem- 
ent Studebaker,  Jr.,  South  Bend;  Frank  Chapin  Bray, 
Chicago  ; Mrs.  W.  E.  D.  Scott,  Princeton,  N.  J. ; Mrs. 
Percy  V.  Pennybacker,  Austin,  Taxes;  J.  Horace  Mc- 
Farland, Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  executive  board  was 
authorized  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  might  occur. 

The  following  were  among  the  resolutions  which 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

“The  American  League  for  Civic  Improvement 
notes  with  great  pleasure  the  very  general  approval 
which  has  marked  the  public  reception  of  the  sugges- 
tion for  a model  city  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  exposi- 
tion, first  made  at  the  Buffalo  convention  of  the  league. 
Recognizing  the  great  importance  of  this  municipal  art 
and  science  exhibit  and  its  preparation  and  develop- 
ment in  a practical  and  efficient  manner,  this  coven- 
tion  most  cordially  indorses  the  plans  which  have  been 
placed  before  the  exposition  management  by  Albert 
Kelsey,  and  urges  their  adoption.” 


“Resolved,  That  the  American  League  for  Civic 
Improvement  recommends  to  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  St.  Louis  exposition  authorities  the  estab- 
lishment of  a model  school  garden  as  one  of  of  the 
features  of  the  exposition  in  connection  with  the  model 
city  and  model  farm  at  St.  Louis  in  1904. 

“Resolved,  That  the  American  League  for  Civic 
Improvement  favors  the  introduction  in  the  public 
school  system  of  the  country  of  a method  of  instruction 
in  civic  improvement  so  that  its  principles  may  be 
taught  in  the  schools.” 

The  speakers  for  this  day,  and  their  subjects,  were 
as  follows : Albert  Kelsey,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  on 
billboards  and  advertising  signs ; Prof.  W.  W.  Fol- 
well,  of  Minneapolis,  “The  City  Beautiful ;”  Dr.  E. 
W.  Bemis,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  “Practical  Municipal 
Reform ;”  Dr.  Justus  Ohage,  of  St.  Paul,  told  of  the 
work  of  street  cleaning,  abating  the  smoke  nuisance, 
garbage  collection,  etc.,  in  that  city.  The  afternoon 
session  was  devoted  to  the  arts  and  crafts  movement, 
and  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Martin  W.  Sherman,  Miss 
Colter  and  Principal  George  Weitbrecht,  of  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  School. 

Third  September  26. 

The  last  day  of  the  convention  was  given  over  to 
practical  field  work  in  visiting  the  parks  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  and  inspecting  the  free  public  baths 
at  Harriet  Island  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Ohage. 
Members  of  the  Woman’s  Civic  League  and  the  Com- 
mercial Club  accompanied  the  visitors,  who  were  well 
entertained  in  Minneapolis  by  members  of  the  Park 
Board  and  their  wives.  A cordial  welcome  to  the  city 
was  extended  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Folwell,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Park  Board,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Loring,  the 
father  of  the  Minneapolis  park  system. 

The  feature  of  the  day  was  the  address  by  Prof. 
Charles  Zueblin,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  presi- 
dent of  the  league.  The  subject  of  his  address  was, 
“A  Decade  of  Civic  Improvement.”  He  commented  es- 
pecially on  the  advancement  made  in  the  last  ten  years 
in  civil  service  and  municipal  and  public  reforms  of 
many  kinds.  Improvements  in  the  metropolitan  park 
systems  made  in  the  last  ten  years  constituted  the 
greater  part  of  his  very  interesting  talk.  The  majority 
of  the  great  park  systems  of  the  United  States,  said 
Mr.  Zueblin,  had  been  started  in  the  last  decade,  in- 
cluding those  at  Boston,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  exceptions  cited  were : Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  started  in  1853 ; the  bath  building  in  Mil- 
waukee started  in  1889;  and  Central  Park,  New  York, 
which  was  projected  in  1851. 

The  other  addresses  were  : “Louisville  Playgrounds,” 
by  Miss  M.  Eleanor  Tarrant,  of  Louisville,  Kv. ; and 
“School  Reforpi,”  by  Miss  W.  E.  D.  Scott,  of  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  a member  of  the  Woman’s  Educational  As- 
sociation, of  New  York  City. 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials. 

A paper  read  by  Robert  Cameron  before  the  Boston  Convention  of  Cemetery  Superintendents. 


In  a short  paper  like  this  one  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
do  more  than  call  attention  to  some  of  the  best  of  the  many 
useful  and  showy  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  that  can  be 
grown  and  used  to  ornament  and  give  effect  in  cemetery  plan- 
tations. Therefore,  my  object  is  to  recommend  and  treat 
briefly  plants  that  bloom  in  early  spring  and  onwards  until 
late  autumn ; and  also  to  show  a few  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  they  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

Herbaceous  perennials  are  plants  having  perennial  roots 
with  tops  that  die  down  to  the  ground  annually,  such  as 
Delphiniums,  Paeonies,  Veronicas,  grasses  and  ferns.  There 
are  many  other  species  which  have  evergreen  leaves,  and  are 
usually  placed  under  the  above  heading,  such  as  some  of  the 
Pentstemons,  Saxifragas,  evergreen  creeping  Phlox,  Semper- 
virens,  and  some  Sedums. 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials  are  exceedingly  important  in 
landscape  work,  and  although  many  of  our  landscape  archi- 
tects do  not  give  them  the  same  rank  in  importance  as  they 
do  to  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  nevertheless  some  of  them  ask 
us  to  imitate  Nature,  and  if  we  do,  we  find  She  always  gives 
us  a generous  supply  of  herbaceous  perennials  well  inter- 
mixed with  the  trees  and  shrubs.  Probably  the  actual  reason 
why  they  do  not  stand  as  high  in  their  estimation  as  trees 
and  shrubs  is  that  this  class  of  hardy  plants  are  so  numerous 
that  it  requires  more  careful  selection  than  any  other  class 
to  do  effective  work  with  them.  Any  one  who  knows  a 
Phlox,  a Paeony,  a larkspur,  an  oriental  poppy,’  a Japan  Iris 
or  Japan  Anemone  will  admit  that  many  perennials  are  very 
beautiful,  but  they  will  also  admit  that  there  are  many  which 
are  not  so  showy  and  useful  for  ornamental  purposes.  Con- 
sequently, a person  has  to  have  a good  knowledge  of  this 
kind  of  plants  to  get  the  best  results.  He  not  only  requires  to 
know  the  height,  the  habit  and  color  of  the  flowers  of  the 
plants,  but  he  also  ought  to  have  good  taste  to  arrange  the 
various  plants  so  that  the  flowers  which  are  in  bloom  at  any 
given  time  shall  group  well  in  form  and  color.  It  also  re- 
quires study  and  forethought  to  get  the  best  and  most  suitable 
plants  for  the  different  seasons. 

One  of  the  most  common  ways  of  growing  herbaceous  per- 
ennials is  in  the  mixed  border.  The  first  step  to  take  in 
making  a border  of  this  kind  is  to  select  a suitable  location. 
There  are  many  fitting  locations  to  be  found  in  cemeteries, 
such  as  alongside  a drive,  a fence,  a walk,  an  avenue,  the 
foreground  of  shrubbery  beds,  or  at  the  foot  of  a stone  wall. 
There  is  one  precaution  that  ought  to  be  taken  when  selecting 
a location,  that  is,  if  possible,  not  to  place  the  border  near 
large  trees,  as  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  deprive  the  perennials 
of  their  nourishment. 

The  outline  of  the  border  is  not  important;  it  may  be 
straight,  curved  or  irregular,  according  to  the  situation. 

After  selecting  the  location  the  next  consideration  is  the 
soil.  If  of  moderate  depth,  any  kind  of  soil  will  grow  the 
plants,  that  is,  many  of  the  kinds,  provided  that  plenty  of 
manure  is  given ; but  a deep  loam,  if  well  trenched,  of  medium 
texture  that  does  not  need  an  annual  supply  of  manure  is 
the  best.  Of  course,  all  have  not  such  a soil  at  their  com- 
mand, and  therefore  recourse  must  be  had  to  supplying  the 
most  suitable  ingredients  to  the  varying  soils  that  have  to  be 
dealt  with.  A deep  loam,  if  well  trenched  and  given  a good 
dressing  of  well-rotted  manure,  will  need  little  if  any  other 
dressing  for  three  or  four  years.  This  is  of  great  importance, 
both  as  regards  saving  of  labor  and  well  doing  of  the  plants, 
as  many  kinds  of  herbaceous  perennials  attain  their  most 
perfect  development  when  left  undisturbed  for  years.  Clay 


soils  should  be  trenched  at  least  two  feet  deep,  and  plenty 
of  leaf  soil  worked  in  with  the  manure. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  the  border  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  taste,  but  here  I would  advise  the  grouping  style,  which 
consists  of  planting  a number  of  plants  in  a mass,  the  aim 
being  to  obtain  color  in  such  quantity  as  to  prove  effective 
when  seen  from  a distance.  The  taller  growing  kinds  should 
be  arranged  at  the  back,  and  the  dwarf  kinds  confined  to  the 
front  of  the  border,  but  a too  strict  line  of  uniformity  of 
height  should  be  scrupulously  avoided  and  pains  should  be 
taken  to  so  dispose  of  the  plants  as  to  color  that  there  shall 
be  no  violent  or  jarring  contrasts.  The  time  of  flowering  of 
the  different  kinds  should  be  thought  of,  so  that  there  may 
be  throughout  the  season  a regular  dispersion  of  bloom  over 
the  entire  border.  The  best  example  I have  ever  seen  of  this 
grouping  style  was  last  year  at  Drummond  Castle,  Perthshire, 
Scotland.  Indeed,  it  was  a surprise  to  me. 

Every  fourth  year  we  dig  all  the  plants  from  our  herbaceous 
borders  and  trench  the  ground.  In  this  process  of  trenching 
the  earth  is  completely  turned  over  to  the  depth  of  two  feet, 
and  we  work  into  the  soil  a liberal  supply  of  well-rotted  cow 
manure.  In  turning  over  the  soil  to  this  depth  it  gives  an 
opportunity  to  remove  all  roots  and  weeds  from  the  soil. 
Not  only  does  the  soil  need  enriching,  but  there  are  many  of 
the  strong  growing  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants  that  need  lift- 
ing and  breaking  up ; the  plants  degenerate,  the  growth  be- 
comes weak,  the  flowers  small  and  few  in  number,  examples 
of  such  are  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Asters,  Rudbeckias  and 
Chrysanthemums.  When  overhauling  the  border  in  this  way 
there  are  many  plants  that  require  just  as  careful  handling  as 
if  moving  a large  tree.  The  plants  are  very  sensitive  to  rough 
handling,  and  if  not  done  with  care  they  do  not  grow  or 
flower  as  well  for  some  time  afterwards ; examples  of  such 
plants  are  Adonis  Vernalis,  Statice  latifolia.  Clematis  recta, 
if  not  lifted  and  planted  with  care,  does  not  grow  more  than 
eighteen  inches  the  first  season,  when  it  ought  to  grow  four 
feet.  The  best  time  to  do  this  kind  of  work  is  in  September; 
the  nights  begin  to  get  cool  then,  and  we  are  liable  to  get 
showers  and  the  soil  has  not  lost  any  of  its  warmth  and  the 
plants  are  able  to  make  new  roots  and  growth  before  winter 
sets  in. 

During  July  and  August  there  is  always  a scarcity  of  bloom 
in  the  mixed  herbaceous  border,  and  there  are  many  places 
that  need  filling  up,  as  some  of  the  plants  that  bloom  in  the 
early  spring  die  down,  such  as  oriental  poppies  and  all  early 
flowering  bulbs.  The  empty  spaces  which  these  plants  leave 
are  not  p'easing,  and  can  be  filled  with  such  good  annuals  as 
Zinnias,  Tagetes,  Asters,  Phlox,  Drummondi  and  many  others 
which  give  a profusion  of  bloom  during  the  summer  months. 

The  only  care  the  borders  need  during  the  summer  is  keep- 
ing the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  cutting  out  dead  leaves  and 
stems,  and  tying  up  such  kinds  as  need  support.  A few 
words  on  tying  and  staking  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  A 
plant  should  not  be  tied  that  is  at  all  likely  to  be  self-support- 
ing. The  height  of  the  stakes  never  ought  to  exceed  the 
height  of  the  plants  and  the  ties  should  not  be  drawn  so 
tightly  that  the  plants  present  a broom-like  appearance.  In 
dry  weather  the  strong  growing  kinds  need  a liberal  supply 
of  water. 

There  is  an  endless  supply  of  hardy  plants  that  can  be 
used  in  the  herbaceous  border,  but  I will  only  mention  twen- 
ty-five of  the  best  spring  and  early  summer  flowering  kinds, 
and  twenty-five  of  the  best  late  summer  and  autumn  flowering 
kinds.  For  the  early  kinds,  the  following  are  exceedingly 
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good  perennials : Alyssum  saxatile,  with  its  golden  yellow 
flowers ; Aquilegias,  several  species,  caerulea,  glandulosa,  Stu- 
arti  and  Chrysantha  being  the  best ; Arabis  albida,  Phlox  pro- 
cumbens,  P.  Subulata  and  its  varieties  are  showy  dwarf 
plants ; Polemonium  reptans  and  caerulea  are  good  for  blue 
colors ; Stellaria  Holostea  has  numerous  white  star-shaped 
flowers;  Veronicas,  many  kinds,  the  choicest  being  repestris, 
gentianoides,  incana,  paniculata  and  latifolia;  Pentstemons, 
which  are  hardy  and  reliable,  are  P.  Digitalis,  diffusus,  ovatus, 
barbatus,  barbatus,  var.  Torreyi,  and  pubescens;  Pyrethrum 
roseum,  very  fine,  has  many  forms,  both  double  and  single, 
the  single  flowers  are  very  pleasing;  Clematis  recta  has  pani- 
cles of  beautiful  white  flowers ; Dianthus  barbatus  and  many 
other  species  are  good;  Campanula  Carpatica  makes  tufts  of 
blue;  Delphiniums,  many  kinds,  and  all  are  exceptionally 
showy  plants;  Dicentra  spectabilis,  or  bleeding  heart,  is  one 
of  the  most  graceful  hardy  plants  we  have  in  early  summer; 
Orobus  vernus,  fine  early  dwarf  pea  flowered  plant ; Lychnis 
Chalcedonica  and  Viscaria  fl.  pi.  are  both  good ; Primula  veris 
and  vulgaris  and  their  varieties  are  well  known ; Campanula 
persicifolia  and  its  white  flowered  variety  are  of  medium 
height  bell  flowers ; Paeonias,  herbaceous  kinds,  are  all  beau- 
tiful ; Papaver  orientale  and  its  varieties  are  without  doubt 
the  showiest  of  hardy  plants;  German  Irises  are  good  border 
plants  and  will  flourish  in  almost  any  situation;  Iris  laevigata 
from  Japan  is  extra  fine  for  late  summer,  but  requires  more 
moisture  than  the  German  Irises.  Geranium  sanguinea  is 
about  a foot  in  height  and  has  a profusion  of  red  flowers; 
Baptisia  australis  gives  good  racemes  of  blue  flowers  in  June; 
Erigeron  speciosum  and  Aster  alpinus  are  the  two  best  early 
compositae  we  have. 

For  late  flowering  kinds  the  following  are  good ; Aconitum 
autumnale;  Anemone  Japonica  and  its  varieties;  the  best 
Asters  for  border  use  are  Novae-Angliae  and  its  varieties.  As- 
ter turbinellus  and  Aster  Shortii,  Bocconia  cordata,  Boltonia 
latisquama  are  tall,  showy  plants;  Platycodon  grandiflorum 
is  a grand  perennial  and  flowers  for  several  months ; Coreop- 
sis grandiflora,  Dictamnus  fraxinella  and  Gaillardia  grandi- 
flora  are  choice  perennials;  Helianthus  mollis,  Helenium  au- 
tumnale and  Hoopesii  are  good  plants  for  the  back  row  in  the 
border;  Monarda  didyma  is  the  best  of  the  horse  mints; 
Pyrethrum  aliginosum,  when  well  grown,  is  very  showy;  the 
best  of  the  Rudbeckias  are  speciosa,  sub-tomentosa,  and  golden 
glow;  Scabiosa  caucasica  is  the  finest  of  all  the  species  of 
Scabios;  Statice  latifolia  is  the  best  of  the  sea  lavenders; 
Veronica  subsessilis  is  very  choice;  Sedum  spectabile  is  the 
handsomest  of  the  Stonecrops ; Oenothera  Missouriensis  has 
the  largest  flowers  of  all  the  evening  primroses;  Eryngium 
amethystinum  has  roundish  heads  of  flowers  with  a very 
striking  blue  color ; the  best  of  the  day  lilies  are  Hemerocallis 
flava,  Dumortierii  and  fulva.  To  these  might  be  added  fox- 
gloves, hollyhocks  and  the  late  flowering  Phloxes. 

Some  of  the  best  bulbous  plants  for  the  borders  are:  Al- 
lium Moly;  Bulbocodium  vernum,  Camassia  esculenta,  and 
C.  Fraseri ; the  different  species  and  varieties  of  Crocus,  Ery- 
throniums,  Frittilarias,  Snowdrops,  Hyacinths,  Lilies,  Grape 
Hyacinths;  Narcissus,  many  species  and  varieties;  Pusch- 
kinia  scilloides,  Scilla  siberica  and  Campanulata,  Tulips,  the 
species  are  very  showy,  some  of  them,  such  as  T.  Gesneriana, 
T.  cornuta,  and  best  of  all  is  T.  Greigi. 

It  is  not  only  well  to  know  what  to  plant,  but  sometimes  it 
is  well  to  know  also  the  plants  that  are  not  desirable  for  bor- 
der culture.  Some  of  the  plants  are  recommended  in  cata- 
logues, but  if  they  once  get  into  the  border  they  are  constantly 
a source  of  trouble  and  expense.  They  spread  so  rapidly 
that  they  kill  the  weaker  plants  that  grow  near  them.  The 
most  troublesome  of  these  are  Achillea  serrata,  the  variegated 


Aegopodium  Podograria,  Anemone  Pennsylvanica,  Saponaria 
officinalis,  Stachys  Palustris  and  Heliopsis  laevis. 

In  many  cemeteries  there  are  ideal  spots  for  rock  gardens 
where  a host  of  herbaceous  plants  can  be  grown.  In  rock 
gardens  tender  greenhouse  plants  are  out  of  place.  Although 
there  are  many  alpine  plants  that  we  can’t  grow  in  our  cli- 
mate, nevertheless  we  have  plenty  herbaceous  and  bulbous 
plants  to  use.  When  the  suitable  location  is  found  there  are 
few  more  interesting  features  of  out-of-door  gardening  than 
this,  and  in  early  spring  and  at  Decoration  Day  there  would 
be  no  spot  in  the  cemetery  as  pleasing  as  the  Rock  Garden. 

The  herbaceous  border  and  the  rock  garden  are  not  the  only 
places  where  hardy  perennials  can  be  used  with  good  effect. 
Some  of  them  are  beautiful  when  naturalized  in  different 
parts  of  the  grounds.  Many  of  the  spring  flowering  bulbs 
do  admirably  planted  in  the  grass,  that  is, 'if  the  grass  is  not 
cut  before  the  foliage  of  the  bulbs  withers.  Narcissus  poeticus 
is  especially  fine  when  grown  in  this  way.  At  Prof.  Sargent’s 
place,  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  it  is  grown  beautifully  in  this  way 
and  is  a magnificent  sight  when  in  bloom.  Bulbs  such  as  Cro-  * 
cuses  and  Scillas  that  are  planted  in  places  where  the  grass 
has  to  be  cut  before  the  foliage  of  the  bulbs  matures,  has  gen- 
erally to  be  planted  every  year.  This  ought  not  to  be  an 
objection  to  those  beautiful  bulbs,  as  they  are  so  very  cheap 
now.  The  tall  summer  and  autumn  flowering  Compositae, 
such  as  Heleniums,  Rudbeckias,  Helianthuses,  Silphiums,  As- 
ters and  Golden  Rods  make  a splendid  showing  when  planted 
amongst  shrubbery.  Lilies  are  at  their  best  when  planted  in 
Rhododendron  beds.  Along  water  margins  there  are  many 
plants  which  lend  themselves  very  pleasingly  and  give  excel- 
lent effects,  such  are  Irises,  Cardinal  flowers,  Lythrums,  and 
many  kinds  of  grasses.  I recollect  a tasteless  arrangement  I 
saw  in  a cemetery,  a large  pond  encircled  with  a double  row 
of  Salvia  Splendens. 

Another  use  which  the  large  growing  perennials  are  admir- 
ably adapted  for  is  to  produce  subtropical  effects.  There 
are  quite  a few  plants  that  can  be  used  in  this  way.  For 
example,  Helianthuses,  Silphiums,  Bocconias,  Arundo  Donax, 
Eulalia  Japonica  and  its  varieties,  Aralias,  Acanthuses,  Poly- 
gonums, Rheums,  Heracleums,  Centaureas,  Eryngiums  and 
Echinops. 

There  are  many  hardy  and  half  hardy  perennials  which 
make  showy  and  attractive  beds  on  the  lawn.  Silene  pendula 
and  the  forget-me-nots,  which  are  grown  as  annuals,  make 
excellent  beds  for  early  spring.  Phlox  procumbens,  P.  subu- 
lata and  P.  reptans  are  also  good  for  early  work.  Stellaria 
Holostea  is  very  good  for  white.  The  dwarf  Veronicas  are 
all  good  in  early  summer.  The  tall  growing  Phloxes,  Paeo- 
nias, Irises  and  the  tall,  graceful  grasses  all  lend  themselves 
readily  to  this  kind  of  work. 

There  are  many  inquiries  about  perennials  that  will  grow 
under  trees.  I have  found  the  following  very  satisfactory: 
Vancouveria  hexandra,  all  kinds  of  Funkias,  Pachysandras, 
Hepaticas,  Asarum  Europaeum,  Ajuga  reptans^  Orobus  ver- 
nus, Lily-of-the-Valley  and  many  kinds  of  ferns. 

The  propagation  is  either  by  seed,  cuttings  or  division  of 
the  plants.  Every  cemetery  ought  to  have  a small  nursery  and 
grow  their  own  plants,  instead  of  buying  them.  Plants  are 
easily  raised  from  seed  and  can  be  raised  in  quantity. 

The  winter  protection  of  herbaceous  perennials  is  important 
Plants  that  are  not  reliably  hardy  can  be  protected  with  any 
material  which  is  not  too  moist  or  close.  Most  of  the  peren- 
nial plants  that  are  in  ordinary  cultivation  need  no  protection, 
but  in  the  Eastern  States  we  find  that  a coating  of  some  mate- 
rial that  keeps  them  from  excessive  freezing  and  thawing 
during  the  winter  is  very  beneficial  to  the  plants.  If  barn- 
yard manure  is  used,  a double  advantage  is  obtained,  the 
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plants  are  kept  in  good  condition,  and  from  the  leachings  dur- 
ing the  winter  the  plants  obtain  food.  Leaves  of  deciduous 
trees,  pine  leaves  and  hay  are  all  good  for  protection.  The 
dressing  for  protection  should  not  be  applied  until  the  ground 
is  well  frozen ; that  will  be  about  the  first  of  December.  The 
covering  need  not  be  very  thick,  two  or  three  inches  is 
enough.  The  covering  is  not  intended  to  keep  out  the  frost 
so  much  as  to  prevent  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  by 
which  the  plants  are  thrown  out  of  the  ground,  the  roots 
broken  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  If  the  ground  is  kept 
frozen  all  winter  this  trouble  is  avoided.  The  covering  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit  in  the  spring. 

A short  time  ago  I made  a tour  through  the  different  ceme- 
teries and  graveyards  around  Boston,  to  see  what  was  used 
in  the  way  of  herbaceous  perennials.  I was  disappointed  to 
see  the  small  number  that  was  used.  I don’t  want  to  run 
down  the  tender  bedding  plants,  as  there  is  plenty  of  room  in 
our  large  cemeteries  for  all  kinds  of  plants,  from  the  American 
elm  and  the  tropical  plams  down  to  the  Alpine  Drabas,  not 


more  than  an  inch  in  height.  What  I do  want  to  point  out  is 
that  the  man  who  has  not  the  greenhouses  to  raise  the  tender 
plants  need  not  be  discouraged.  He  has  ample  material  to 
select  from  amongst  deciduous  trees,  evergreen  trees,  shrub- 
bery of  all  kinds,  and  herbaceous  perennials.  The  species 
and  varieties  of  tender  bedding  plants  are  so  few  in  number 
compared  with  the  hundreds  of  hardy  perennials  that  a person 
is  able  to  select  from.  There  are  no  bedding  plants  that  will 
compare  with  Irises,  larkspurs,  daffodils,  lilies  and  many  oth- 
ers. It  is  so  monotonous  in  our  cemeteries,  almost  wherever 
you  go  in  them,  you  find  Geraniums,  Coleus,  Salvias  and 
Heliotrope.  Another  point  in  favor  of  the  hardy  plants  is 
that  long  before  the  Geranium,  Coleus,  Heliotrope  or  Salvia 
have  left  their  warm  quarters  in  the  greenhouses  we  have 
enjoyed  the  charming  early  spring  flowers  such  as  Scilias, 
snowdrops.  Crocuses,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Phlox,  Arabis,  He- 
paticas  and  Violets.  Not  only  have  we  the  hardy  plants  in 
the  early  spring,  but  also  late  in  the  fall,  when  all  our  tender 
plants  arc  housed. 


Model  for  Fountain  of  the  Great  EaKes 

By  Students  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a symbolic 
design  for  a “Fountain  of  the  Great  Lakes,”  modeled 
by  students  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  It  is  joy- 
ous in  atmosphere,  skilfully  modeled,  and  would  be 
happily  placed  against  a background  of  foliage  in  a 
park  in  any  of  the  lake  cities. 

The  surmounting  figure  represents  Lake  Superior. 
She  leans  slightly  toward  the  left  and  holds  out  to  her 
right  a shell  from  which  the  water  flows  into  another 
held  by  “Huron,”  who  stands  just  beneath  her.  Bend- 
ing over  at  Huron’s  right  is  her  twin  sister,  “Michi- 
gan,” holding  a jug  of  water  which  she  empties  into 
the  shell.  At  the  left  is  “Erie,”  who  looks  expectantly 
at  “Michigan”  and  holds  her  shell  to  pass  the  water  on 
to  “Ontario,”  who  crouches  with  her  shell  in  one 
hand  while  with  the  other  she  splashes  the  water  on 
its  way  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  figures  were 
modeled,  respectively,  by  Misses  Nellie  V.  Walker, 
Angelica  McNulty,  Clara  Leonard,  Lily  Schoenbrun, 
and  Edith  Parker,  members  of  Mr.  Lorado  Taft’s  life 
classes  in  sculpture. 

The  conception  is  particularly  happy  for  a fountain, 
and  is  admirably  in  touch  with  nature,  making  it  well 
suited  to  the  natural  element  predominating  in  modern 
parks.  The  theme  is  imaginative  and  poetic  in  sug- 
gestion, and  the  figures  well  symbolize  the  lakes  they 
represent.  They  are  successfully  placed  to  form  a 
well-balanced  group,  and  are  modeled  with  spirit  and 
deftness  of  touch. 

Another  pretentious  piece  of  work  modeled  by  Mr. 
Taft’s  class  is  a life-size  “Euneral  Group,”  represent- 
ing a primitive  burial.  Ten  draped  figures,  bearing  a 
sarcophagus,  compose  the  group,  two  of  them  walking 
in  front  with  bowed  heads,  and  two  with  upturned 
faces  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  work  is  impressive 
and  dignified,  and  the  severe  lines  of  face,  form,  and 
drapery  are  well  wrought. 


There  were  2,339  students  enrolled  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute during  the  past  year,  with  119  in  the  depart- 
ment of  sculpture,  and  the  work  accomplished  has  been 
unusually  successful. 
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The  accompanying  photograph  of  the  roots  of  an 
elm  tree  was  recently  taken  after  one  year’s  growth 
from  time  of  transplanting.  The  broken,  bruised  tree 
roots,  so  often  twisted  into  holes,  far  too  small  for 
them,  seldom  put  forth  new  growth,  but  more  often  rot 
back  to  the  point  where  the  root  branches. 

If  the  roots  of  the  tree  to  be  transplanted  are  cut 
off  smoothly  with  a sharp  knife  a new  growth  of  root- 
lets start  at  once  and  form  a continuous  band  of  root- 
lets around  the  end  of  each  root  so  prepared.  If  these 
rootlets  are  well  surrounded  with  good  soil  and  sup- 
plied with  moisture  they  are  soon  at  work  supplying 
food  and  moisture  to  trunk,  branch,  twig  and  leaf. 

Sid  J.  Hare. 


ELM  ROOTS,  ONE  YEAR  AFTER  TRANSPLANTING.  END  OF 
ROOT  WAS  CUT  OFF  SMOOTHLY  WHEN  TRANSPLANTED. 


The  Cemeteries  of  Boston. 


The  enjoyment  of  living  is  increased  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  after  life’s  fitfull  decay  we  are  sure  of  a 
final  resting  place,  remote  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
mid  scenes  of  beauty.  Even  if  we  believe  that  death 
ends  all,  there  is  a peculiar  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  when  our  beloved  ones  come  to  do  homage  to  our 
mortal  remains  their  grief  will  be  modified  by  that 
which  is  most  comforting  and  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art  in  the  environments  of  our  final  home. 

As  a rule  the  cemeteries  about  Boston  are  arranged 
with  an  agreeable  unity  of  design,  the  parts,  even  in- 
dividual lots,  being  subordinate  to  an  agreeable  whole. 
In  some  of  the  older  burying  grounds  the  folly  of 
the  old  idea  that  every  one  has  the  right  to  express 
his  sense  of  loss  and  his  recognition  of  the  merits  of 
the  departed  in  such  fashion  as  may  seem  to  him  ap- 
propriate is  shown,  but  in  the  newer  cemeteries  the 
work  of  the  stone  cutter  is  subordinate  to  that  of 
nature.  No  individual  desire  to  mark  a grave  with 
eccentric  memorials  or  flowers  and  shrubs  are  allowed 
to  interfere  with  a design  that  is  not  for  the  one,  but 
for  the  many,  an  effort  to  create  one  large  and  lovely 
dwelling  for  the  dead  rather  than  a series  of  unlovely 
patches  unrelated  in  design  and  ruinous  to  the  gen- 
eral beauty  of  the  scene  by  their  lack  of  harmony. 

They  come  near  to  the  ideals  of  Garden  and  Forest, 
written  ten  years  ago,  “Restfulness  and  peace,  what 
else  do  we  need  in  our  last  home?  Shall  not  the  fresh 
flowers  strewn  by  some  loving  hand  upon  our  lowly 
couch  be  the  best  token  we  are  unforgotten?  Why, 
then,  should  our  final  sleeping  place  be  pranked  out 
with  marble  and  gaudy  show  of  blossom?  Rather 
let  some  quiet  gray  stone  indicate  our  resting  place 
and  evergreen  ivy  drape  it  with  its  somber  leaflets, 
while  over  all  may  arch  the  boughs  of  ancient  trees 
that  shall  bestrew  it  in  spring  with  blossoms,  and  in 
autumn  with  the  soft  covering  of  its  falling  leaves. 


The  reason  for  simplicity  in  burial  places  is  obvious. 
It  is  not  here  that  the  memory  of  the  wise  and  good 
is  to  be  preserved,  that  lives  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Here  lies  the  common  dust  of  which  we  are  all  made 
and  to  which  we  are  to  return. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  restful  in  the  natural- 
ness of  the  cemeteries  of  which  Newton  and  Walnut 
Hills  are  notable  examples.  Such  stretches  of  wood 
and  meadows  are  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  stiff  beds 
of  foliage  plants,  gaudy  blossoms  and  ghostly  statues 
and  inartistic  headstones  of  the  older  cemeteries.  In 
these  beautiful  cities  of  the  dead  the  visitor  is  de- 
lighted with  the  grand  groups  of  trees,  the  well  con- 
sidered arrangements  of  shrubs  and  flowers  appropri- 
ate to  the  scenes  which  give  to  the  whole  ground  a 
dignity  and  impressiveness  forever  to  be  associated 
in  men’s  minds  with  those  they  have  loved  and  lost. 
The  drives  and  walks  wind  about  under  the  oaks  and 
walnuts  in  soft  and  pleasing  curves,  while  the  shrub- 
bery and  undergrowth  stimulate  the  natural  product 
of  such  sequested  woody  places.  There  are  no  divi- 
sions between  the  lots,  no  raised  mounds  to  indicate 
graves.  “The  turf  is  closely  clipped  and  green,  the 
wild  shrubbery  clusters  round  it,  the  birds  sing  over- 
head and  the  effect  is  sweet  and  solemnizing,  as  it 
should  be  in  man’s  last  resting  place.”  * * * ^ 

Here  the  mind  naurally  turns  to  reflection  and  noth- 
ing detracts  it  from  those  sweet  and  serious  thoughts 
which  best  befit  the  last  home  of  those  we  love.  There 
is  no  consciousness  of  display,  no  showy  cenotaph  to 
inspire  curiosity.  All  is  dignified,  unpretending  and 
appropriate.  In  this,  as  in  the  Quaker  graveyards,  one 
feels  satisfied  that  nothing  is  done  for  show,  but  rever- 
ently, and  with  a desire  that,  in  the  last  home,  no  man 
shall  overtop  his  fellow  with  show  of  monument  or 
brilliant  floral  adornment  of  his  grave,  but  that  all 
shall  be  equal  in  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  death.” 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY. 


THE  TOPEKA  CENTENNIAL  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

So  far  as  heard  from,  Topeka,  Kans.,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  class ; is,  indeed,  in  a class  apart,  in  outlining 
a hard-headed,  business-like  scheme  of  improvement 
work.  Nothing  short  of  a left-hand  miracle  (that 
means  the  antithisis  of  a miracle  of  goodness,  doesn’t 
it?)  can  put  a stop  to  the  well-mapped-out  career  of 
the  Semi-Centennial  Civic  Improvement  Association 
of  Topeka.  Its  entire  plan  is  so  good  on  its  face,  that 
it  seems  almost  invidious  to  attempt  to  go  behind  the 
drop-curtain  of  its  certificate  of  membership,  and  other 


course,  means  the  arrangement  that  best  meets  the 
practical  requirements. 

This  end  can  only  be  reached  by  placing  definite 
standards  before  the  individuals  who  are  to  produce 
the  great  results  desired,  and  means  to  that  end  must 
be  at  once  forthcoming  if  the  results  are  to  be  artist- 
ically worth  while. 

We  would  suggest  that  those  means  should  be  mul- 
tiplied, but  that  the  first,  and  probably  the  most  availa- 
ble, is  to  arrange  an  exhibit  of  pictures,  any  kind  ob- 
tainable— photographs,  half-tones,  paintings,  etchings, 
engravings,  sketches,  or  what  not,  illustrating  the  best 
ideas  of  landscape  art  as  applied  to  the  various  phases 
of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  or  now  under  way,  as : 
the  principles  of  planting  design  for  home  grounds, 
street  planting,  etc.,  with  a group  of  pictures  to  illus- 
trate every  branch  of  the  planting  and  the  pruning  to 


♦ 

I If  No. 


Certificate  of  inembersbip. 


igo4. 


Q. 


toil 


(xlebraled  in  lOO',  under  Jiftiiir/ 
raCtivc  to  visitors. 


For  the  purpose  oj  organised  individual  tOcrlc  toward  beautifgivg  the  City  nj  Topeka  through  the  iihprovement  oj  home  grounds.}^- ves.  buildings, 
parks,  alleys,  vamiit  lots,  elr..  ’ " “ — ■ 

conditions  o/clc\ 

M , ... 

having  made  written  application,  having 
agreed  to 

Clean  up  and  keep  clean  all  home  gro, 

Not  to  throw  refuse  in  alley  or  street} 


rther  the  purpose  of  the  Association  has 


To  plant  herbaceous  perennials,  hardy  shrubs  and  vines,  which  will  add  beauty  and  hide  necessary  but  unsightly  fences 
and  buildings. 

To  improve  his  lawn,  both  in  yard  and  park,  and  to  trim  up  and  thin  out  the  treek. 

To  encourage  others  to  join  the  association  and  to  work  for  its  purposes. 

Has  been  duly  enrolled  as  a member  of  said  association  and  is  entitled  to  all  its  honors  and  benefits. 


FAC-SIMIL,E  OF  TOPEKA  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION,  CERTIFICATE  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 


printed  matter,  and  suggest  that  there  would  seem 
to  be  one  dangerous  rock  that,  looming  up  directly  in 
the  way,  may  serve  to  wreck  its  efforts  despite  the 
nearly  perfect  chart  it  is  steering  by. 

The  practical  side  of  its  plan,  as  clearly  shown  by 
subjoined  copies  of  its  principal  printed  matter,  is 
well-thought  out  and  admirable,  but — what  about  the 
artistic  direction  of  this  work? 

What,  for  instance,  is  to  be  the  standard  in  the 
matter  of  front  and  of  back  yard  planting,  the  plant- 
ing of  school  grounds,  the  planting  of  vacant  lots,  the 
arrangement  of  perennials,  vines,  etc.,  included  in 
its  suggested  work  and  in  its  prize  list,  and  in  the 
“trimming”  or  pruning  of  trees  and  shrubs? 

Such  an  undertaking  as  is  projected  (even  under 
way)  in  Topeka  is  so  good  practically  that  the  very 
highest  artistic  excellence  is  demanded.  No  individ- 
ual worker  in  it  should  be  permitted  to  “go  it  alone” 
in  the  matter  of  artistic  arrangement, — which,  of 


be  done  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  work  at  Topeka. 
If  obtainable,  the  first  step  should  be  to  put  a copy  of 
L.  H.  Bailey’s  Cornell  Bulletin,  No.  121,  “Sugges- 
tions for  the  Planting  of  Shrubbery,”  into  the  hands  of 
every  member  of  the  association. 

Lectures  on  landscape  gardening  by  experts  and  by 
artistic  amateurs  should  prove  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive educational  feature,  especially  if  such  talks 
are  fitly  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Dear  Miss  Topeka,  kindly  appreciate  our  good  in- 
tentions in  making  these  suggestions  (which  are  quite 
as  applicable  to  other  improvement  societies  as  to 
yours),  and  please  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  art  is 
the  basis  of  excellence  in  planting,  whether  it  is  done 
in  a back  yard  or  in  a park ; that  such  defects  as  badly- 
placed,  illy-chosen  or  incorrectly  pruned  trees  and 
shrubs  become  more  glaring  as  time  passes,  and  are  at 
all  times  a standing  advertisement  of  the  planter’s  ig- 
norance of  the  greatest  art  the  world  knows,  which  is 
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landscape  art, — the  one  art  in  which  everyone  has  a 
close,  personal  interest. 

The  illustration  shows  a fac-simile  of  the  face  of 
the  Topeka  membership  certificate,  on  the  reverse  side 
of  which  are  the  following  instructions : 

Hovt}  to  Culti<va.te  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Most  of  these  plants  will  grow  where  any  plants  will.  Good 
garden  soil,  warm  and  light,  rather  than  cold  and  heavy,  is 
preferable.  They  do  not  do  well  in  wet  and  undrained  soil. 
Fine  manure,  carefully  forked-in  each  spring,  pays  in  better 
plants  and  more  flowers.  In  setting  plants,  break  up  and 
mellow  the  soil  for  a spade’s  depth.  Fill  the  hole,  which  is 
half  deeper  than  roots  are  long,  with  water.  Set  the  plant 
in,  spread  the  roots  well  so  that  none  will  remain  in  a dense 
mass.  Work  the  soil  well  in  among  them,  taking  care  that 
no  hollow  places  are  left.  Press  the  soil  firmly  in  against 
the  roots.  Cover  with  fine  rich  dirt  on  top ; or  better  still 
with  well-rotted  manure.  Now  water  sparingly. 

In  the  summer  the  weeds  should  be  kept  down  and 
the  soil  stirred  enough  to  keep  the  surface  dirt  light  and 
open.  As  the  flowers  pass  their  prime  the  flowering  stems 
should  be  cut  away,  not  as  a matter  of  neatness,  but  to  pre- 
vent the  plant  from  exhausting  itself  in  perfecting  seeds. 
If  seeds  are  wanted,  leave  a sufficient  number  of  stems.  All 
hardy  plants  are  benefitted  by  a slight  covering  during  winter. 
Nothing  is  better  than  straw  or  leaves,  which  should  be 
thrown  on  after  the  ground  has  begun  to  freeze.  While  not 
absolutely  necessary,  this  winter  covering  protects  the  plants 
from  the  effects  of  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  and  they 
bloom  the  stronger  for  it. 

Why  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  Should  be  Cultivated. 

1.  For  their  beauty.  Great  variety  in  the  habit  of  the  plant. 
Much  diversity  and  beauty  of  foliage  with  flowers  of  interm- 
inable variety  in  form  and  color.  In  time  of  blooming  they 
range  from  earliest  spring  to  latest  autumn.  By  a proper 
selection,  a continuous  bloom  can  be  kept  up  during  the  entire 
season. 

2.  For  their  permanence.  When  the  foliage  fades  or  frost 
ends  their  career,  that  is  not  the  last  of  them,  they  will  appear 
stronger  and  more  beauteous  the  next  spring. 

3.  For  their  dividends.  One  can  give  away  the  increase 
and  still  be  as  rich  as  he  was  before.  At  the  same  time  he 
can  do  good  to  his  neighbors  and  friends  by  adding  to  their 
enjoyment. 

4.  For  their  ease  of  culture.  When  once  planted  they  may 
usually  be  left  for  three  or  four  years,  and  in  some  cases 
much  longer,  requiring  little  or  no  care. 

5.  For  their  flowers.  They  are  generally  abundant  bloom- 
ers, and  many  are  excellent  for  cut  flowers. 

The  following  announcement  is  also  issued  in  the  form 
of  a neatly  printed  leaflet : 

The  Semi-Centennial  Civic  Improvement  Association. 

Topeka,  Kansas. 

has  for  its  object  and  particular  business  the  beautifying 
of  the  home  grounds,  streets,  alleys  and  public  grounds  of 
the  city  as  a preparation  for  a semi-centennial  celebration  in 
1904,  of  the  bill  organizing  the  Territory  of  Kansas.  The 
annual  dues  for  membership  is  25  cents,  which  will  entitle 
to  participation  in  reduced  prices  in  the  purchase  of  hardy 
plants  and  seeds. 

Prizes. 

1.  For  the  greatest  improvement  in  back  yards  in  each 
precinct:  First  prize,  $3.00;  second  prize,  $1.00. 

2.  For  the  greatest  improvement  in  premises  in  each  ward, 
to  include  alley,  parking,  gutters,  outhouses,  barns,  fences 


and  trees:  First  prize,  $5.00;  second  prize,  $3.00. 

3.  For  each  of  the  public  schools  showing  marked  improve- 
ment and  good  condition : Prize — A picture,  cast  or  some- 
thing appropriate  for  the  school. 

4.  For  the  best  improvement  on  vacant  grounds  in  the 
ward,  not  less  than  one  lot:  First  prize,  $5.00;  second  prize, 
$3.00. 

5.  For  the  best  improved  premises  in  rented  homes,  the 
improvements  to  be  made  by  tenant.  Prizes  by  awards : 
First  prize,  $3.00;  second  prize,  $2.00. 

6.  For  the  best  collection  in  each  precinct  of  hardy  herb- 
aceous perennials  planted  in  the  fall  of  1902;  for  the  best 
general  display  of  bulbs  planted  in  the  fall  of  1902;  for  the 
best  collection  of  native  Kansas  plants ; for  the  best  display 
of  climbers  or  vines  and  for  the  best  display  of  shrubs  planted 
in  the  fall  of  1902,  suitable  prizes  will  be  given. 

7.  For  the  best  essay  on  “How  to  Improve  the  Back  Yard’’ 
by  any  undergraduate  of  the  public  schools,  the  competitor 
exhibiting  a yard  of  his  or  her  own  planting,  a special  prize 
of  $10. 

8.  To  the  boy  who  earns  the  most  money  in  mowing  and 
trimming  lawns  and  helping  people  with  their  lawns  between 
May  27,  1902,  and  October  i,  1902,  a lawn  mower  is  offered 
as  a prize,  also  a scythe  and  silver  plated  oil  can. 

The  above  prizes  are  offered  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Semi-Centennial  Civic  Improvement  Association  for 
the  year  1903,  except  where  otherwise  stated.  The  Associa- 
tion meets  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  8 p.  m., 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Commercial  Club,  627  Kansas  avenue. 
The  first  Saturday  of  each  month  has  been  especialy  de- 
signated as  “Cleaning-up-day”  and  everyone  is  urged  to  ob- 
serve it  to  the  end  of  making  Topeka  the  cleanest,  healthiest 
and  prettiest  city  in  the  United  States. 

All  persons  joining  will  be  entitled  to  buy  through  the 
Association,  flower  seeds,  herbaceous  perennials,  hardy  shrubs, 
bulbs,  grass  seeds,  vines,  and  climbers  at  wholesale  prices. 

* * * 

The  Newbury  (Mass.)  Improvement  Society  is 
placing  tablets  on  the  houses  of  its  early  settlers, 
among  them  the  Ilsley  house,  which  was  one  of  the 
first  ordinaries  (taverns),  1650-60,  of  the  town  and 
which,  with  alterations  and  with  buildings  long  since 
demolished,  furnished  public  entertainment  for  many 
years. 

* 

At  the  first  regular  fall  meeting  of  the  Village  Im- 
provement Society  of  Bridgewater  (Mass.),  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  the  improvement  of  the  approaches  to 
the  town  a special  feature,  and  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  select  the  first  one  to  be  undertaken  and 
to  consider  the  best  method  of  treating  it.  In  this 
connection,  it  was  also  decided  to  persuade  the  own- 
ers of  wooded  tracts  to  be  cut,  to  leave  a row  of  trees 
on  the  roadside.  Would  that  all  western  improvement 
workers  might  turn  their  attention  to  wood, — in  the 
same  and  in  similar  lines.  This  department  has  fre- 
quently called  attention  to  the  advisability  and  desira- 
bility of  making  the  approaches  to  villages  and  towns 
not  only  “good,”  but  “beautiful.”  Line  them  with 
shade  trees,  with  groups  and  bands  and  borders  of 
shrubbery,  and  plant  or  protect  all  of  the  pretty  wild- 
ling  herbaceous  plants  that  will  thrive.  Could  any- 
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thing  be  more  charming  than  the  wild  thorns,  wild 
crabs,  wild  roses,  dogwoods,  etc.,  etc.,  that  are  found 
growing  wild  along  many  country  roads  ? 

One  day  in  driving  through  the  “wild  park”  that  is 
being  developed  by  O.  C.  Simonds  out  at  Cherry  Hills, 
the  beautiful  farm  of  H.  N.  Higinbotham,  near  Joliet, 
we  came  upon  his  men  engaged  in  setting  out  a colony 
of  May  apples  along  the  borders  of  the  road  as  it 
passed  through  the  lowland  adjacent  to  Hickory  Creek. 
Just  the  thing  one  would  expect  to  find  in  such  a loca- 


tion,— the  appropriate  thing  and  the  beautiful  thing, 
because  appropriate.  One  would  have  to  look  for  a long 
time  before  finding  a colony  of  May  apples  in  a made 
park  no  matter  how  fitting  they  might  be  to  available 
situations.  Every  one  who  has  a piece  of  native  woods 
to  be  transformed  into  a park,  would  do  well  to  take  a 
long  and  a strong  look  at  the  Cherry  Hill  park  wood- 
land. It  is  called  the  Forest  of  Arden,  and  richly  de- 
serves its  name. 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


THe  Free  Use  of  Roses 


The  many  new  kinds  and  classes  of  roses  that  have 
been  lately  introduced  have  made  it  possible  to  use 
these  beautiful  flowers  in  a great  variety  of  ways. 
People  who  delight  in  roses  have  often  been  content 
with  beds  of  Teas  and  Hybrids,  grown  largely  for  the 
sake  of  cut  flowers,  rather  than  for  the  beauty  of  the 
bushes  themselves,  or  with  a view  to  making  artistic 
garden-pictures  of  their  pleasure  grounds.  But  now, 
with  the  introduction  of  so  many  climbing,  rambling, 
scrambling,  and  trailing  sorts  of  roses,  there  is  no  plant 
that  is  more  important  for  its  many  possibilities  in  the 
decoration  of  our  gardens,  and  none  that  can  be  used 
in  so  many  beautiful  ways. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Rugosa  rose  and  its  hybrids. 
These  are  all  of  them  especially  well  adapted  for  in- 
troduction into  our  shrubberies.  Most  of  them  spread 
rapidly,  and  soon  form  fine  clumps.  They  give  an 
abundance  of  bloom  throughout  the  season,  the  foliage 
is  handsome,  healthy,  and  takes  on  fine  coloring  in  the 
Fall ; and  the  fruits  are  almost  as  ornamental  as  the 
flowers.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  new  Rugosa  hybrids 
is  called  Conrad  T.  Meyer,  and  is  said  to  be  a cross 
between  R.  rugosa  and  Gloire  de  Dijon.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  of  a clear  silvery  rose.  It  is  of  vigorous 
growth  and  is  said  to  remarkably  hardy.  In  that  case 
it  ought  to  be  a very  valuable  rose.  Other  good  vari- 
eties are  Blanc  Double  de  Coubert  and  Mme.  G.  Bru- 
ant,  both  with  white  flowers.  None  of  these  roses  are 
suitable  for  beds  of  Teas  and  Hybrid  teas,  or  for  mix- 
ing with  the  so-called  Hybrid  Remontants,  as  they  are 
of  too  vigorous  growth  for  the  rose  garden  proper. 
In  clumps  by  themselves,  or  in  shrubberies  they  are  in 
their  proper  place. 

For  the  margins  of  streams,  for  use  in  half-shaded 
places,  and  along  walks  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
grounds,  or  the  wild  garden,  no  plants  are  more 
charming  than  the  Sweetbrier  and  its  lovely  hybrids, 
lately  introduced  by  that  skillful  amateur  rosarian. 
Lord  Penzance.  These  can  also  be  introduced  into 
shrubberies,  and  some  of  them  are  of  vigorous  growth 
and  can  be  trained  to  arch  over  a foot-path  by  the 
simple  process  of  planting  one  on  each  side  of  a nar- 
row walk,  and  tying  the  tops  together  at  the  height  of 
six  or  seven  feet.  We  have  made  several  arches  here 


in  this  manner,  and  find  these  hybrids  healthy  and 
beautiful.  While  they  bloom  but  once,  the  foliage  with 
its  aromatic  fragrance  makes  them  attractive  at  all 
times.  They  are  also  pretty  in  fruit.  Green  Mantle, 
Lord  and  Lady  Penzance,  Brenda,  Minna,  and  Anne 
of  Gierstein  are  among  the  most  attractive  of  these 
that  we  have  tried,  but  all  of  them  that  we  have  seen 
are  beautiful  and  desirable  where  room  can  be  afforded 
them. 

The  Prairie  Rose,  Rosa  setigera,  is  exceedingly  use- 
ful for  parks  and  wild  gardens.  It  forms  a charming 
fountain  of  green,  as  its  habit  is  to  grow  erect  for  three 
or  four  feet,  and  then  to  arch  over  until  its  branches 
touch  the  ground.  It  is  perhaps  seen  to  better  ad- 
vantage, however,  if  given  the  support  of  a group  of 
evergreens,  or  a pile  or  brush,  or  a fallen  log  or  stump 
to  scramble  over.  Here  we  plant  it  in  a copse  of  young 
cedar  bushes,  and  carpet  the  ground  under  the  bushes 
with  some  of  the  Wichuraiana  hybrids,  most  of  which 
Idoom  at  the  same  time.  A rough  bank  can  be  made 
a beautiful  object  by  covering  it  with  these  Wichurai- 
ana hybrids,  planting  them  at  the  top  so  that  they  can 
trail  down  the  sides  of  the  bank.  In  this  way  we  have 
lately  converted  an  ugly  clay  bank  that  skirts  the  side 
of  a carriage  drive  into  a very  pretty  picture.  In 
planting  the  roses  large  holes  were  dug  near  the  top 
of  the  bank,  but  not  on  the  summit,  as  that  is  used  as 
a foot-path.  These  holes  were  made  two  feet  deep  and 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  filled  in  with  a rich 
compost  of  good  garden  loam  and  cow  manure.  In 
this  compost  the  roses  have  grown  well,  sending  long 
shoots  down  the  sides  of  the  bank.  The  Pink  Roamer, 
the  Gardenia,  Jersey  Beauty,  Manda’s  Triumph,  the 
type  Wichuraiana,  and  Mrs.  Lovett  are  the  kinds  that 
we  have  used  to  cover  this  bank,  but  there  are  many 
other  fine  hybrids  of  recent  introduction  well  adapted 
for  such  purposes,  as  well  as  for  rock  work,  arches, 
pergolas  and  trellises. 

For  such  uses,  and  for  walls  and  verandas  there 
is  an  increasing  number  of  rambling  and  climbing 
roses ; but  only  to  enumerate  and  describe  the  half  of 
them  would  make  this  article  far  too  long.  At  some 
future  time  we  will  be  glad  to  give  our  experience  with 
some  of  the  best  of  these.  Danske  Dandridge. 
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Hydrangea 

The  Hydrangea  Hortensia  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  old  favorite  plants.  Since  my  boyhood  days,  now 
50  years  ago,  I have  known  of  it  as  a common  plant, 
sometimes  as  a hardy  plant,  at  others  as  a greenhouse 
one,  depending  on  what  part  of  the  world  I was  in. 
Then,  of  late  years,  the  florists  have  taken  hold  of  it 
as  an  Easter  plant,  growing  it  in  pots  not  too  large  for 
the  ever  increasing  customers  who  must  have  pot 
plants  for  that  joyous  occasion. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  we  are  on  the  border 
land  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  time  and 
again  do  I find  it  to  be  the  limit  of  endurance  for  many 
southern  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  Sweet  Gum, 
Willow  Oak,  Magnolia  grandiflora  and  Quercus  fal- 
cata,  all  but  the  Magnolia  being  indigenous  here,  and 
extending  north  but  little  further.  In  the  same  way 
many  Japanese  plants  live  out  with  us,  especially  when 
a little  sheltered.  I have  thought  an  illustration  of 
the  Hydrangea  Hortensia  as  a hardy  plant  here  would 
interest  many  and  prove  its  hardiness.  The  specimen 
is  growing  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Philadelphia,  and 
has  had  no  protection  whatever  the  previous  winter, 
save  what  its  position  gave  it.  As  will  be  seen,  it  has 
a wall  behind  it,  which  is  on  the  south  side.  This  is  in 
its  favor,  as  it  is  well  known  that  shade  from  the  sun 
in  winter  is  a great  help  to  plants  of  its  half  "hardy 
nature.  It  is  only  one  of  a great  many  in  this  ceme- 
tery. The  cemetery  is  situated  on  a considerable  ele- 
vation, ensuring  well  ripened  wood.  Then  the  many 
terraces,  monuments  and  enclosures  break  the  wind 
and  often  the  sunlight  from  the  plants,  giving  them  a 
better  chance  to  preserve  their  shoots  unhurt  till  spring 
than  they  would  have  elsewhere.  That  the  shoots  of 
the  one  illustrated  were  not  hurt  the  flowers  show. 


Hortensia. 

for  if  frozen  to  the  ground  it  will  grow  vigorously 
from  the  base,  but  it  will  not  flower.  There  must  be 
some  of  the  last  season’s  shoots  to  produce  flowers. 

A singular  circumstance  connected  with  these  out- 
door hydrangeas  is  that  they  all  produce  blue  flow- 


HYDRANGEA  HORTENSIA,  BLUE  FLOWERED. 


ers.  The  one  in  the  picture  is  as  blue  as  it  can  be,  as 
is  every  one  in  the  cemetery  and  elsewhere  when  grow- 
ing outdoors  permanently.  Just  what  does  it  I cannot 
say.  We  use  the  same  soil  for  plants  in  tubs,  but  they 
keep  the  normal  pink  color  as  a rule — a few  may  be 
blue,  but  plant  them  out,  and  every  one  comes  blue. 

Joseph  Meehan. 


Tliomas  Meelian  Horticultural  Societ>'. 


The  employes  of  Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Inc.,  who, 
for  some  time  have  been  studying  botany  at  the  nursery 
office,  formally  organized  a horticultural  society  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  i6th,  1902.  Constitution  and  by-laws 
were  drawn  up  and  adopted.  The  society  will  be 
known  as  the  Thomas  Meehan  Horticultural  Society, 
so  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Thomas  Meehan,  one 
of  the  eminent  botanists  of  his  day. 

Mr.  S.  Mendelson  Meehan  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  but  declined,  saying  that  inasmuch  as  the 
society  was  for  employes  exclusively,  it  would  only  be 
proper  for  the  offices  to  be  filled  and  the  society  gov- 
erned entirely  by  them.  He  spoke  highly  of  the  out- 
look for  a successful  society  and  assured  the  members 
that  he  would  take  the  keenest  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  organization.  The  following  officers  were 
elected : Robert  B.  Cridland,  President ; Ernest  Hem- 


ming, Vice-President,  and  S.  Newman  Baxter,  Sec- 
retary-T  reasurer. 

Mr.  J.  Franklin  Meehan  defined  the  constituents  of 
a successful  horticultural  society  and  gave  some  excel- 
lent practical  advice  as  to  methods  of  procedure.  Mr. 
S.  Mendelson  Meehan  spoke  in  a very  interesting 
manner  on  the  Gordonia  pubescens,  commenting  upon 
its  relationship  to  the  Stiiartia  and  telling  of  its  discov- 
ery along  the  Alatamaha  river  by  the  late  John  Bar- 
tram. 

This  is  the  only  society,  so  far  as  known,  of  its 
kind.  It  is  for  the  employes  exclusively,  but  all  are 
eligible,  from  the  boys  who  pull  weeds  to  the  oldest 
veteran.  All  who  seek  knowledge  are  invited  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  where  the  combined  practical  knowl- 
edge of  men  versed  in  their  respective  departments 
affords  unexcelled  opportunities  for  progress. 
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Garden  Plants— Their  Geog^raphy— L'XXXII. 

Coniferales— Continue  fl. 


The  Cyoadeae  are  a tribe  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
trees  and  shrubs  embracing  9 genera  and  83  species. 
The  older  botanists  had  but  very  imperfect  ideas  of 
their  affinities.  Adanson  thought  them  related  to 
Palms.  Linnaeus  was  of  the  same  opinion  for  some 
time,  but  finally  thought  them  nearer  ferns,  probably 
more  on  account  of  their  young  leaflets  being  rolled 
up  like  a watch-spring,  as  young  fern  fronds  are,  than 
for  microscopical  reasons.  L.  C.  Richard  was  one  of 
the  first  if  not  the  first  to  erect  them  into  an  order 
intermediate,  as  he  thought,  between  palms  and  ferns. 
It  was  not  until  Brown,  in  1825,  demonstrated  the 
similarity  of  the  flowers  of  Cycads  and  conifers  that 
true  ideas  of  their  affinities  began  to  be  formed.  Some 
authors  (i.  e.,  De  Candolle,  at  one  time,  and  John 
Smith)  regarded  them  as  Gymnospermous  Monoco- 
tyledones.  When  germinating  several  send  up  a single 
plumule,  but  the  young  plants  when  lifted  have  the 
seeds  still  attached,  and  the  whole,  radicle,  plumule 
and  nut,  differs  scarcely  at  all  from  some  oaks  in  the 
same  stage,  and  the  cotyledones  seem  to  be  impris- 
oned by  the  integ- 
uments. Cycads 
thus  agree  with 
conifers  in  their 
d i c o t y 1 edonous 
seeds,  in  their  sep- 
aration of  sexes, 
the  circular  discs 
of  their  wood,  the 
imperfect  forma- 
tion of  spiral  ves- 
sels and  the  simple 
veining  of  their  leaflets ; they  have  also  the  same  re- 
markable naked  ovules  borne  upon  the  margins  or 
planes  of  metamorphosed  leaves  assuming  an  open  or 
compact  conical  form,  and  terminating  the  simple  cylin- 
drical stems,  which  as  a rule  develop  their  terminal 
buds  only,  and  but  rarely  lateral  ones.  In  this  they 
differ  from  conifers,  many  of  which  nevertheless  ad- 
vance primarily  by  leading  buds. 

Cycas  in  about  a score  of  species  are  found  in  the 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  parts  of  such  countries  as 
India,  the  Malayan  and  Polynesian  Islands,  Australia, 
Southern  China  and  South  Africa,  C.  Imperialis 
being  South  African  and  C.  revoluta  South  Asian. 

The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  common  Cycad  in  the 
states,  the  dry  stems  being  imported  from  Japan  in 
quantities.  It  is  hardy  for  terms  of  years  north  to 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  around  the  Gulf,  but  is  often  in- 
jured or  even  killed  at  last  by  “northers”  of  severe 
frost.  It  grows  rapidly  under  natural  conditions,  and 
with  lots  of  moisture  old  stems  become  full  of  lateral 


buds  which  often  develop  leaves  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. Seeds  of  this  species  have  always  been  in- 
fertile with  me,  for  I have  never  had  male  plants 
flower.  Some  scientists  say  “Cycas  has  no  female 
flowers,”  but  I don’t  know  about  that ; there  seem  to 


CYCAS  REVOLUTA. 

be  ovules.  C.  circinalis  is  a much  finer  plant  seen  only 
in  large  tropical  conservatories  in  the  temperate  re- 
gions. I have  seen  occasional  examples  apparently 


CYCAS  REVOLUTA. 


of  this  species  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Nilgiris  in 
India,  with  stems  about  15  to  20  feet  high  and  finely 
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branched  heads.  C.  media  is  a North  Australian  kind 
said  to  attain  a height  of  70  feet.  I think  it  was  stems 
of  media  which  Mr.  Walter  Hill  had  grow  after  lying 
dry  two  or  three  years.  I forget  the  precise  time.  C. 
Duivenbodei  is  a Moluccas  species  with  spiny  stems. 
Cycas  are  often  made  a separate  tribe  by  botanists, 
which  at  least  makes  more  printing. 

Stangeria  in  one  or  two  species  are  natives  of  Natal, 
South  Africa.  S.  paradoxa,  called  the  “Hottentot’s 
head,”  caused  a great  deal  of  speculation  among  scien- 
tists when  first  introduced  ; some  were  disposed  to  re- 
gard it  as  a Lomaria,  some  of  which  genus  the  leaves 
resembled.  The  old  curator  (Smith)  of  Kew  didn’t 
believe  that,  however,  for  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
impose  upon  him  about  ferns.  The  plant  varies  into 
a robust  form  know  as  schizodon,  and  a dwarf  one 
called  Katzeri. 

Bowenia  spectabilis  is  monotypic,  but  varies  in  ser- 
rulation.  It  is  a remarkable  bi-pinnate  cycad  found  in 
N.  E.  Australia,  and  had  been  in  herbaria  (probably 


ZAMIA  INTEORIPOLIA. 


without  name)  since  the  voyage  of  Captain  Flinders, 
about  1802-3.  I happened  to  care  for  the  first  living 
plant  which  arrived  in  Europe  during  1863.  I think 
it  was  sent  by  Hill  of  the  Brisbane  Garden,  or  it  may 
have  been  a Mr.  Kennedy  who  sent  it.  It  was  named 
after  Sir  John  Bowen,  a Governor  of  Queensland.  I 
have  met  with  a single  plant  in  America  owned  by 
Miss  Gould,  but  others  may  now  be  known. 

Dioon  has  two  Mexican  species.  The  fine  specimens 
of  D.  edule  in  the  Kew  Palm  House,  frequently  fruit, 
and  the  cones,  very  like  those  of  Araucaria,  contain 
edible  seeds.  They  are  not  eaten  raw,  as  Araucaria 
nuts  are,  but  are  powdered  and  form  a sort  of  sago. 

These  plants  seem  near  to  several  fossil  forms.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  fine 
writing,  there  is  little  generic  precision  about  either 
fossils  or  casts ; reconstructions  are  necessarily  dubi- 


ous, and  in  my  opinion  would  better  be  let  alone.  Sub- 
epiphytal  cycads  for  instance  still  exist,  and  if  such 
were  found  seemingly  attached  to  “Stigmaria”  roots, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  the  reconstruction 
would  be. 

Encephalartos  “Caffir  bread”  is  in  12  species  from 
tropical  and  South  Africa.  They  have  green  and 
spineless,  or  more  commonly  glaucous  horridly  spin- 
escent  leaves,  and  are  fine  sub-tropical  subjects,  but 
little  known  or  used  in  this  country  so  far  as  I have 
seen.  They  are  said  to  be  in  South  Florida,  but  photos 
are  not  obtainable.  Of  the  bluish  leaved  species  E. 
brachyphyllus  is  reckoned  hardiest,  but  E.  caffer  and 
E.  horridus  will  winter  with  a min.  of  40  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  old  plant  of  E.  caffer  at  Kew  must 
be  about  130  years  old  if  still  alive.  For  a period  of 
more  than  50  years  after  the  stem  began  to  lengthen 
it  added  less  than  i inch  a year  to  its  height.  E. 
lanugino  sus  is  a green  leaved  spineless  kind.  Many 
of  these  plants  ought  to  do  well  in  parts  of  California. 

Macrozamiia  in  14  species  are  from  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  Australia.  They  resemble  Cycas  in  habit, 
but  the  leaflets  are  ribless.  M.  corallipes  and  varieties 
are  notable  plants,  and  so  is  M.  Perowskiana  Hopei, 
which  reaches  to  60  feet  high.  M.  magnifica,  Frazeri, 
plumosa,  spiralis,  and  elegantissima  are  all  well  worth 
looking  after  for  sub-tropical  work  and  testing  for  sun 
or  partial  shade. 

Ceratocamia  in  6 species  are  IVIexican.  The  leaves 
are  green  and  Cycas-like ; the  footstalks  of  some  are 
prickly,  and  the  stems  are  easy  to  import. 

Zamia  in  30  species  are  all  American  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  plants.  Z.  pseudo-parasitica  is  sub-epi- 
phytal on  tree  trunks.  Z.  integrifolia  is  West  Indian, 
Init  extends  to  South  Florida. 

Microcycas  calocoma  is  a monotypic  Cuban  plant 
with  leaves  about  3 feet  long.  It  was  formerly  called 
a Zamia. 

Probably  the  finest  aggregation  of  these  plants  in 
the  world  is  in  the  south  wing  of  the  Palm  House  at 
Kew.  Several  are  of  great  age  and  size  and  have 
often  fruited.  James  MacPherson. 


SEASONABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  earlier  perennials  are  transplanted  now  the  bet- 
ter, affording  an  opportunity  to  make  new  roots  before 
winter.  Both  freshly  transplanted  ones  as  well  as 
others  are  greatly  benefited  by  a good  coat  of  manure 
about  them  before  winter  sets  in. 

Crotons  are  now  much  used  for  bedding.  Plants 
used  in  this  way  the  past  season  should  be  lifted  at 
once,  potted  and  placed  in  a warm  greenhouse,  to  be 
used  again,  perchance  next  season.  These  plants  fair- 
ly revel  in  our  hot  summers. 
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Japanese  snowballs,  if  well  mulched,  to  keep  frost 
from  the  roots,  are  better  planted  in  fall  than  in  spring, 
as  its  early  pushing  into  growth  in  spring  prevents  its 
planting  at  that  time  unless  set  very  early.  Or  the 
plants  could  be  secured  in  fall  and  buried  almost  en- 
tirely, tops  as  well  as  roots,  until  spring. 

Eupatorium  ccelestinum  is  a lovely  herbaceous  plant, 
bearing  beautiful  blue  flowers  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. It  is  a native  plant,  growing  along  the  Potomac 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  I have  gathered  it  at 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.,  on  the  bluffs  overlooking  the 
river. 

The  enquirer  who  asked  if  the  English  holly  could 
be  used  as  a hedge  plant  in  California  would  find  it 
entirely  hardy  there,  but  it  is  very  slow  growing,  and 
would  make  an  expensive  hedge.  This  holly  is  hardy 
as  far  north  as  Philadelphia,  perhaps  farther. 

What  is  called  the  silver  cedar  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  is  a variety  of  the  Virginiana.  It  is  hardy, 
and  a beautiful  tree.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of 
this  cedar,  almost  every  state  finding  its  representative 
of  it  to  differ  from  that  of  others. 

Privet  hedges  pruned  in  August  may  have  made 
a fresh  growth,  if  so  this  may  be  clipped  off  now,  for 
neatness’  sake,  or  if  not  objected  to,  let  remain  till 
spring  and  then  be  cut. 

Though  geraniums  will  stand  a few  degrees  of 
frost  without  injury,  if  one  wants  to  increase  them 
it  is  better  to  lift  the  plants  earlier,  making  cuttings 
of  the  tops.  After  making  the  cuttings  of  proper 
length  it  does  not  hurt  them  to  let  them  lie  around 
a day  or  two  before  inserting  them  in  sand.  They 
are  less  apt  to  rot.  And  do  not  water  them  a great 
deal  for  a few  days. 

Blue  hydrangeas  are  but  the  common  Hortensia, 
changed  color.  When  planted  out  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states  and  treated  as  permanent  shrubs,  they 
nearly  all  come  blue.  Cuttings  from  them  grown  in 
doors  produce  the  normal  pink  flowers. 

Dolichos  Japonicus,  the  rapid  growing  Kudzu 
vine,  flowers  in  September.  The  flowers  are  dark 
pink,  and  are  produced  in  upright  racemes,  some  six 
inches  in  length,  and  of  an  agreeable  color.  In  north- 
ern climes  it  dies  back  to  almost  the  ground  in  win- 
ter, sprouting  vigorously  in  spring. 

Many  of  the  so-called  summer  Spiraeas  flower  al- 
most till  frost  if  favorable  weather  prevails.  Plant 
such  sorts  as  Douglasii,  tomentosa,  Regeliana,  Bumal- 
da  and  A.  Waterer.  Cut  them  down  in  spring,  see  that 
they  get  what  water  they  require,  and  lots  of  flowers 
in  autumn  will  result. 

Many  nurserymen  are  asked  for  hardy  white  jas- 
mine. There  is  not  one  hardy  in  the  north.  The 
officinale  lives  out  at  Philadelphia  when  in  a sheltered 


place,  not  in  any  other.  Nudiflorum,  the  hardy  yel- 
low, is  the  only  hardy  one  we  have. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  the  arborescent  Yuc- 
ca, gloriosa,  flowers  towards  the  close  of  September. 
Sometimes  it  is  so  late  that  freezing  weather  catches 
it.  This  and  all  yuccas  are  easily  increased  by  cutting 
up  the  fleshy  roots  in  spring  and  setting  them  an  inch 
or  so  underground. 

Oaks  succeed  very  well  transplanted  in  the  fall,  in 
October.  Prune  them  well,  and  put  enough  mulch 
above  the  roots  to  keep  frost  out  through  the  winter, 
and  but  few  will  fail  to  grow.  Scarlet,  red  and  pink 
are  the  best  for  fall  color. 

Questions  are  being  asked : What  is  myrtle.  The 
true  myrtle  is  Myrtus  communis,  a shrub  not  hardy 
outside  of  the  southern  states.  In  the  florist  and  nur- 
sery trade  in  the  north  myrtle  calls  for  the  common 
periwinkle.  Vinca  minor. 

Deutzias  and  many*  spring  flowering  shrubs  give 
great  delight,  blooming  indoors  in  winter.  Young, 
thrifty  plants,  dug  and  potted  now  and  kept  in  a cool 
place  till  after  Christmas  and  then  placed  in  heat,  give 
great  satisfaction. 

Eor  a perennial  to  give  bloom  all  summer,  particu- 
larly in  early  summer  and  late  fall,  there  is  nothing 
surpasses  the  good  old  bell  flower.  Campanula  grandi- 
flora.  The  plant  is  fairly  well  known.  It  has  very 
large  blue  flowers,  and  lovely  green  foliage. 

The  New  England  aster,  A.  Novae-Anglise,  is  one  of 
the  showiest  of  all  the  wild  ones,  because  of  its  numer- 
ous large  purple  flowers.  There  is  a variety,  rosea, 
with  flowers  of  the  same  size  of  a fine  rose  color. 

Quercus  cerris,  the  Turkey  oak,  is  a very  satisfac- 
tory sort.  Its  foliage  remains  green  until  the  very  last 
thing  in  autumn,  as  does  the  English.  Unlike  the  lat- 
ter kind,  it  is  free  from  the  leaf  mildew  which  dis- 
figures it  in  the  late  summer  months. 

A correspondent  wrote  recently  asking  that  the 
names  of  two 'good,  hardy  climbing  ever  blooming 
roses  be  given  her.  Eor  Indiana,  whence  the  inquiry 
came.  Climbing  Soupert,  white,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
flesh,  should  succeed  very  well.  Reine  Marie  Henri- 
ette  might  also  be  named. 

Where  hardy,  plant  the  Magnolia  tripetala,  for  the 
sake  of  its  lovely  carmine  colored  seed  pods  in  Sep- 
tember. They  are  far  prettier  than  the  flowers.  In  the 
same  way  Magnolia  acuminata  is  valuable,  but  tripe- 
tala is  the  best  of  all. 

What  a lovely  thing  is  the  Douglas’  golden  juniper. 
It  is  one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  communis,  or 
common  juniper.  It  makes  a flat  growth  of  concave 
appearance,  much  as  the  variety  known  as  prostrata 
does.  The  young  growth  is  always  of  a lovely  golden 
yellow.  Joseph  Meehan. 
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ParK  Notes  ^ 


The  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commission- 
ers of  Des  Moines,  presents  a number  of  interesting  features, 
among  which  is  the  publication  in  full  of  the  state  laws  gov- 
erning parks.  The  report  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  the 
establishing  of  a down-town  park,  and  gives  the  following 
financial  facts : . Expenditures  for  parks  and  expenses,  $35,- 
708.52;  for  lands,  $22,287.90;  total  amount  of  warrants  is- 
sued during  the  year,  $57,996.42.  The  last  Legislature  passed 
an  act  allowing  the  board  to  make  use  of  the  river  front  for 
park  purposes,  and  also  increased  the  tax  limit  from  two  to 
three  mills. 

* * * 

The  forty-second  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners of  Hartford,  Conn.,  shows  that  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  twelve  months  ending  April  30,  amounted  to 
$33,598.05,  the  appropriation  being  $34,550.75.  The  report  of 
Superintendent  Wirth  gives  detailed  statements  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  various  parks  and  the  work  done  in  them.  Eliza- 
beth Park  has  been  enlarged  by  an  addition  of  3^4  acres  at  a 
cost  of  $5,000.  The  financial  statement  of  the  board  is  as 
follows : Expenditures  from  tax  fund  during  year,  $33,- 

333-87;  balance  of  tax  fund  on  hand,  $15,651.53;  expenditure 
from  bond  fund  for  improvement  of  Pope,  Goodwin  and 
Riverside  parks,  $13,179.54;  balance  of  bond  fund  on  hand, 
$12,447.16;  receipts  from  Elizabeth  park  fund,  including  sales 
of  stock  to  the  amount  of  $39,731.78,  $43,529.71 ; balance  on 
hand  to  credit  of  fund,  $18,943.95.  The  report  is  well  printed 
and  illustrated,  and  has  a striking  Indian  figure  on  the  cover. 

PARK  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Park  Improvement  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  has  raised  $7,750  for  improving  the 
parks  of  that  city.  A well-known  eastern  landscape  gardener 
is  to  be  engaged  to  do  the  work.  * * * The  Commis- 
sioners of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  have  voted  a $500,000  bond 
issue  for  small  parks  and  playgrounds  on  the  North  Side  of 
the  city.  * * * The  Park  Board  of  Springfield,  O.,  has 
recommended  that  the  council  appropriate  $200,000  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  land  for  Court  Square.  * * * The 
city  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  will  issue  local  improvement  de- 
bentures to  raise  funds  for  boulevarding  and  tree  planting 
at  a cost  of  $1,070.  * * * The  north  40  acres  of  John  Ball 
Park,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  soon  to  be  opened  up  and  a 
new  driveway  built.  '*  * * An  arboretum,  100  by  24  feet, 
is  to  be  erected  in  Forest  Park,  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  plans 
prepared  by  the  Lord  & Burnham  Co.  * * * Mrs.  Lydia 
Bradley,  donor  of  Bradley  Park,  Peoria,  111.,  has  given  an 
additional  40  acres  to  the  park,  making  its  total  area  about 
180  acres.  * * * Denver,  Colo.,  has  purchased  35  acres 
of  land  for  $60,000  as  an  addition  to  Washington  Park.  * * 
* The  Committee  on  Parks  of  the  City  Council,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  recommended  the  purchase  of  24  acres  of  land  at 
$4,850  an  acre  for  an  addition  to  Washington  Park.  * * * 
W.  S.  Stratton  has  added  40  acres  to  Cheyenne  Park,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  and  is  having  the  ground  planted  and 
otherwise  improved.  The  total  cost  of  the  park,  including  the 
new  ground,  will  be  about  $100,000.  * * * The  Park  Com- 
mission of  Marion,  Ind.,  is  to  employ  an  expert  to  outline  a 
systematic  plan  of  improvement  for  the  parks.  A new  shelter 
house  30  by  40  feet  is  to  be  built.  * * * The  City  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  has  appropriated  $18,000  for  repairing  dam- 
age done  in  Hazelwood  Park  by  a recent  freshet.  * * * 
Park  Commissioners  of  Brantford,  Ont,  are  to  build  a new 


promenade  at  Jubilee  Terrace.  It  will  be  315  feet  long,  12 
feet  wide,  and  14  feet  above  the  water.  * * * A new  pa- 
vilion has  been  built  in  Como  Park,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  a 
playground  15  acres  in  extent  laid  out  with  baseball  grounds, 
tennis  courts,  and  fields  for  other  athletic  sports.  * * * 
An  ordinance  has  been  introduced  into  the  City  Council  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  submitting  to  the  voters  at  the  November 
election  a $5,000,000  street  and  park  improvement  loan  au- 
thorized by  the  state  legislature  in  1898.  Of  this  sum  $500,000 

NEW  PARKS. 

West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners  have  begun  condemna- 
tion proceedings  to  obtain  sites  for  four  small  parks  in  the 
crowded  districts  of  the  West  Side.  * * * The  council 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  considering  the  purchase  of  48 
acres  of  land  lying  between  John  Ball  and  Lincoln  Parks  for 
a new  park.  * * * Mr.  Charles  Cockshutt,  of  Brantford, 
Ont.,  has  presented  to  that  city  a tract  known  as  Agricultural 
Park  to  be  used  as  a public  park.  * * * Funds  are  being 
raised  at  Bristol,  R.  L,  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  a public 
park.  * * * A movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  a state 
park  at  Butts  Fort,  near  Newport,  R.  1.  * * * Two  new 
parks  are  to  be  established  in  the  first  ward,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  One  of  them  comprises  144  lots  at  Hunter’s  Point,  and 
the  other  414  acres  at  Ravenswood.  * * * The  United 
Confederate  Park  Association  is  clearing  its  grounds  near 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  expects  to  dedicate  its  new  park  next 
summer.  The  tract  embraces  400  acres.  * * =1=  The  C.  H. 
Manly  Company  has  presented  the  city  of  Jackson,  Mich., 
with  7l4  acres  of  land  to  be  improved  and  named  Jackson 
Mound  Park.  * * * The  profits  of  the  recent  carnival  at 
Neligh,  Neb-,  amounting  to  about  $2,000  are  to  be  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  land  for  a new  park.  * * * The  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Quincy  Railway  is  to  make  a park  of 
grounds  adjoining  its  depot  at  Hastings,  Neb.  * * * Mrs.  Will- 
iam Hamilton,  Mrs.  Mary  Peltier,  and  Mrs.  Minnie  Loranger 
have  presented  to  the  town  of  Flint,  Mich.,  a triangular  plot 
of  land  for  a public  park  as  a memorial  to  the  late  William 
Hamilton.  * * * A park  of  too  acres  is  soon  to  be  opened 
to  the  public  near  Waco,  Tex.  A forty  acre  lake  is  one  of 
the  attractions  of  the  park.  * * * Birmingham,  Ala.,  has 
recently  made  the  first  payment  on  Behren’s  Park  purchased 
by  the  city  for  $10,000.  * * * John  W.  Jones,  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  has  presented  to  that  city  a tract  of  100  acres 
for  a public  park,  on  condition  that  the  city  expend  $5,000  for 
five  years  in  improving  it.  * * * Col.  W.  H.  Angell,  of 
Sun  Prairie,  Wis.,  has  presented  that  town  with  nine  acres  of 
land  for  a park.  * * * The  city  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  has 
purchased  3j4  acres  of  valuable  land  on  the  lake  front  for  a 
public  park.  * * * The  old  depot  formerly  used  by  the 
Wabash  Railway  at  Danville,  Ind.,  is  being  torn  down,  and 
the  site  will  be  converted  into  a public  park.  * * * Mus- 
catine, la.,  is  planning  a river  front  park.  The  government 
is  to  use  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  available  for  the  harbor 
to  fill  in  a park  if  the  city  will  build  the  retaining  wall  and 
make  the  other  improvements.  * * * The  city  council  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  passed  an  ordinance  appropriating 
$12,500  for  a new  park.  * * * The  grounds  occupied  by 
the  National  Export  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  are  to  be 
turned  into  a Horticultural  Park.  * * * Marathon  City, 
Wis.,  has  purchased  a park  for  $1,000.  * * * Samuel  Par- 
sons, of  the  New  York  parks,  is  to  make  plans  for  the  new 
eight-acre  park  to  be  laid  out  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  * * * Miss 
Anna  M.  Wagar  has  donated  three  acres  of  land  to  the 
hamlet  of  Lakewood,  O.,  for  a park.  * * * The  park 
commission  of  Pierce  City,  Mo.,  will  begin  at  once  the  work 
of  improving  the  new  park  of  3l4  acres.  * * * The  town 
of  Troy,  O.,  voted  at  a special  election  to  buy  a 13  acre  park. 
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Cemetery  Notes. 


A cemetery  workers’  union  has  recently  been  formed  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  and  has  applied  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  for  a charter.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  very 
successful,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  organize  a branch 
union  in  Alameda  county.  Cemetery  managers  are  reported 
to  have  withdrawn  all  opposition  to  the  union. 

* * * 

The  Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery  Supervisors  and 
Officials  was  organized  in  September  at  Columbus,  O.,  in 
response  to  a circular  letter  issued  by  J.  C.  Cline,  of  Wood- 
land cemetery,  Dayton,  O.  Forty-six  superintendents  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  and  J.  C.  Cline,  of  Dayton,  was  named 
as  chairman  and  A.  H.  Sargent,  of  Akron,  as  secretary.  The 
following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  chairman : Per- 
manent Organization — F.  J.  Van  Horn,  Marion;  Jacob  Hart- 
man, Troy,  and  J.  J.  Stevens,  Columbus.  Constitution  and 
By-Laws— A.  H.  Sargent,  Akron;  E.  Beachler,  G.  C.  Ander- 
son, Sidney.  The  reports  of  the  committee  on  by-laws  and 
constitution  were  adopted  as  a whole,  and  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected : President,  J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton ; vice- 
president,  J.  J.  Stevens,  Columbus ; secretary-treasurer, 
George  C.  Anderson,  Toledo.  Messrs.  VanAtta,  Perrin  and 
Green  were  appointed  a committee  on  time  and  place  of 
meeting. 

* * 

Among  the  octogenarian  residents  of  this  city  none  shows 
more  lively  interest  in  business  affairs  than  does  Charles  Nich- 
ols, the  advisory  superintendent  of  the  Fairmount  Cemetery 
Association,  says  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Nichols  was  the  founder  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Cemetery  Superintendents,  which  was  organized  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  August  19,  1887,  with  ten  members.  Mr. 
Nichols  was  elected  president,  and  he  was  re-elected  three 
times.  He  has  attended  every  convention  until  this  year,  and 
would  have  been  present  at  Boston  but  for  the  illness  of  his 
wife,  who  has  since  recovered.  Mr.  Nichols  is  now  past  84 
and  says  he  never  felt  better  in  his  life,  and  his  appearance 
and  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  bear  out  his  assertion.  Mr. 
Nichols  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the  cemetery  June  30, 
after  more  than  thirty  years  of  active  service,  and  during  his 
incumbency  more  than  30,000  persons  were  buried  in  the  cem- 
etery. The  association  valued  his  services  so  much  that  he 
was  appointed  advisory  superintendent,  and  S.  C.  Hulbert 
was  selected  to  succeed  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Nichols  says  that 
long  habit  and  a desire  to  keep  busy  have  kept  him  at  his  desk 
in  the  cemetery  office  every  day.  “I  suppose  I will  remain  in 
harness,”  he  remarked,  “until  I am  laid  low  by  the  Great 
Reaper,  but  I do  not  think  that  will  occur  for  many  years  to 
come  yet.” 

NEW  CEMETERY  STRUCTURES. 

A new  office  building  is  in  process  of  construction  at  Fair- 
view  Cemetery,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  * * * A new  chapel  and 
office  building  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Evergreen  Cemetery, 
New  Plaven,  Conn.  It  is  of  red  East  Haven  sandstone,  and 
is  to  cost  $25,000.  ■ * * * A new  combined  chapel  and 
office  building  is  to  be  erected  at  Ferncliff  Cemetery,  Spring- 
field,  O.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Architect  Charles 
Creager  for  a chapel  42x23  feet,  and  an  office  and  superin- 
tendent’s room  26x18  feet.  The  buildings  will  be  of  native 
limestone  with  brownstone  trimmings,  and  will  cost  about 
$20,000.  * * * A new  cut  stone  arched  entrance  way, 
surmounted  by  a bronze  statute  of  the  Angel  of  Judgment, 


modeled  by  Arthur  Parent,  of  Montreal,  has  been  erected  at 
the  cemetery  in  Hull,  Ont.  * * * The  cemetery  at  Groton, 
Mass.,  has  accepted  plans  for  a new  stone  entrance  to  cost 
about  $800.  The  structure  is  a gift  to  the  association.’  * 

* An  arched  entrance  way  of  Bedford  stone,  costing  about 

$3,000  has  just  been  completed  at  Garland  Brook  Cemetery, 
Columbus,  Ind.  The  main  archway  is  sixteen  feet  wide,  and 
sixteen  feet  high,  and  on  either  side  are  small  arches  for 
pedestrians.  * * * A superintendent’s  house  at  Green 
River  Cemetei;y,  Greenfield  Mass.,  is  planned.  * * * 
Miss  Fanny  E.  A.  Riddle,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  has  be- 
queathed $15,000  to  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  in  that  city  for  a 
chapel  in  memory  of  her  mother.  * * * A new  frame 

building  for  the  superintendent’s  residence  is  in  process  of 
construction  at  Union  Cemetery,  Eurichville,  O.  * * * A 
new  entrance  and  a fountain  are  to  be  erected  at  St.  Jerome 
Cemetery,  Holyoke,  Mass.  * * a new  entrance  is  be- 
ing constructed  at  Prospect  Hill  Cemetery,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

* * * Plans  have  been  accepted  and  bids  advertised  for  the 
construction  of  a new  dwelling  and  office  building  at  Brook- 
side  Cemetery,  Winnipeg,  Man.  * * Mount  Peace 
Cemetery,  Akron,  O.,  is  to  erect  a new  receiving  vault.  * * 

* The  Hampton  Cemetery  Association,  Des  Moines,  la.,  has 
awarded  a contract  for  a mortuary  chapel  to  cost  $2,500.  * 

* * The  New  York  Bay  and  Bay  View  Cemetery,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  has  just  completed  a new  granite  gateway.  * * 

* The  Elm  Lawn  Cemetery  Association,  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.,  is  constructing  a new  chapel  and  receiving  tomb  of 
Gothic  design.  It  is  to  be  52x38  feet,  and  will  cost  $20,000. 
George  M.  Maltby,  of  Buffalo,  has  the  contract  for  erection. 

NEW  CEMETERIES. 

The  Ogan  Cemetery  Association  has  been  incorporated  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  with  a capital  of  $1,000,  by  John  Deale 
and  others.  * * * S.  P.  Tillman,  of  Berkely,  Cal.,  has 
purchased  65  acres  of  land  near  Oakland  to  be  laid  out  as  a 
cemetery  modeled  after  Cypress  Lawn,  of  San  Francisco.  * 

* * St.  Hyacinth’s  Church,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  has  opened  a 

new  Polish  cemetery  comprising  15  acres  of  land  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Erie.  * * * The  new  Eerncliff  Cemetery,  West- 
chester County  near  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  being  improved 
and  is  to  be  completed  by  next  spring.  * * * The  Wall 
Street  Synagogue,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  recently  purchased  a 
new  cemetery  at  Montvale.  * * * An  association  has  been 

formed  at  Pendleton,  Ind.,  to  purchase  57  acres  of  land  for 
$13,000  to  establish  a new  cemetery.  Preferred  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $15,000  will  be  issued  to  meet  the  expenses.  * 

* Notre  Dame  Cemetery,  comprising  10  acres  of  land  near 

Gardner,  Mass.,  has  been  established  by  the  Holy  Rosary 

Church  for  the  use  of  the  French  parish.  * * * David 
Horn  has  bought  a 15  acre  tract  of  land  near  Red  Lion,  Pa., 
and  proposes  to  form  a company  and  lay  out  a cemetery. 

* * A committee  of  the  city  council  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has 
recommended  the  purchase  of  445  acres  of  farm  land  on 
Kinsman  street  several  miles  east  of  the  city  limits  for  a 
cemetery.  The  cost  of  the  tract  will  be  about  $86,775.  * * 

* The  Norwich  Cemetery  Association,  Norwich,  Conn.,  has 

purchased  land  and  will  lay  out  a modern  lawn  plan  ceme- 
tery. * * * A new  Catholic  cemetery  of  46  acres,  situated 
in  Lodi,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  and  Bergen  township.  New  Jer- 
sey, has  been  established  by  Father  Haitenger.  * * * The 
Garfield  Park  Cemetery  Association  has  been  incorporated  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  with  a capital  of  $8,000.  It  controls 
25  acres  of  land.  Gelmer  Kuiper  is  president.  * * * Cal- 
vert, Tex.,  is  to  have  a new  cemetery  under , control  of  the 
city.  * * * J.  S.  Stansberry  is  laying  out  a cemetery  of 

80  acres  at  Mason  City,  la.  * * * The  Longmont  Ceme- 
tery Association  has  purchased  20  acres  of  land  near  Long- 
mont, Colo.,  for  a cemetery. 
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Forestry  in  Minnesota,  by  Samuel  B.  Green,  Pro- 
fessor of  Horticulture  and  Forestry  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota;  published  by  the  Geological  and  Nat- 
ural History  Survey  of  Minnesota ; the  Pioneer  Press 
Company,  St.  Paul,  1902;  price,  25  cents;  postpaid, 
37  cents : 

This  excellent  book  was  prepared  especially  for  the 
classes  in  forestry  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
now,  in  its  second  edition,  is  in  use  in  more  than  four- 
teen agricultural  colleges  of  the  country.  It  is  or- 
derly and  systematic  in  plan,  clear  and  succinct  in 
style,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  lay 
reader.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  entitled  respec- 
tively, Elementary  Forestry,  Trees  of  Minnesota,  and 
Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States.  The  first  part  is  a 
manual  for  the  student  and  worker,  giving  brief  dis- 
cussions of  the  terms  and  processes  of  forestry.  Some 
of  the  chapters  treat  of : The  Tree,  The  Forest,  Tree 
Planting  on  Prairies,  Propagation,  Nursery  Practice, 
Rate  of  Increase,  Wood  and  Its  Uses.  Part  H gives 
botanical  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  trees  of 
Minnesota,  including  both  local  and  general  distribu- 
tion, uses,  properties,  and  propagation.  Part  HI 
contains  a list  of  all  the  more  important  trees  of  the 
United  States,  giving  both  common  and  botanical 
names  and  distribution  by  states. 

Field  Book  of  American  Wild  Flowers,  being  a 
short  description  of  their  character  and  habits,  a con- 
cise definition  of  their  colors,  and  incidental  references 
to  the  insects  which  assist  in  their  fertilization,  by 
F.  Schuyler  Mathews ; G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York  and  London,  1902;  price,  $1.50: 

The  popularity  of  the  wild  flower  lends  timely  inter- 
est to  this  compact,  practical  book,  which  originated 
in  the  fields,  and  is  intended  to  go  back  there  in  the 
hand  or  pocket  of  its  reader.  It  is  illustrated  with 
numerous  reproductions  of  water  colors  and  pen-and- 
ink  studies  from  nature,  by  the  author.  That  an  as- 
tonishing amount  of  information  has  been  condensed 
into  a small  space  can  be  readily  seen  from  the  fact 
that  552  pages,  every  other  one  of  which  is  a full- 
page  plate,  have  been  put  together  in  convenient  pocket 
size,  and  contain  accurate  descriptions  of  74  families 
of  wild  flowers.  The  descriptive  matter  for  each  fam- 
ily is  opposite  its  accompanying  plates,  and  the  book 
is  in  all  respects  well  constructed  for  convenient  ready 
reference.  Indented  in  the  margin  of  the  description 
of  each  species,  are  set  in  black  type  the  common  and 
botanical  names,  the  color,  and  the  time  of  flowering 
of  the  species,  so  that  together  with  the  plate  on  the 
opposite  page,  a bird’s-eye  description  of  the  flower 


can  be  had  at  a glance.  It  is  distinctly  a book  of 
“plain  English  and  plainer  drawing,”  and  cannot  fail 
to  find  a warm  welcome  as  a field  assistant  in  identify- 
ing the  wild  flowers. 

American  Horticultural  Manual,  by  J.  L.  Budd, 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical 
Arts,  and  N.  E.  Hansen,  South  Dakota  Agricultural 
College;  John  Wiley  & Sons,  New  Yoirk,  1902; 
price,  $1.50 : 

The  leading  principles  and  practices  connected  with 
the  propagation,  culture,  and  improvement  of  fruits, 
nuts,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  p)ant.=  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  are  set  forth  in  this  book, 
which  is  designed  to  present  the  practical  details  of 
horticulture  as  well  as  the  underlying  principles  that 
border  on  science.  The  book  covers  briefly  and  com- 
pactly, both  commercial  and  ornamental  horticulture, 
and  is  to  be  followed  by  a second  volume  treating  of 
systematic  pomology.  It  is  well  arranged  and  clearly 
written  to  serve  its  purpose  as  a text  book  and  working 
guide  for  the  student. 

American  Gardens,  edited  by  Guy  Lowell,  architect 
and  lecturer  on  landscape  architecture,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  Bates  & Guild  Company, 
Boston  ; price,  $7.50  net : 

American  garden  lovers  will  find  much  of  interest 
in  these  examples  of  work  that  has  been  achieved  in 
this  country  by  such  architects  as  the  Olmsted  Broth- 
ers, Carrere  & Hastings,  Wilson  Eyre,  Parsons  & Pen- 
tecost, McKim,  Mead  & White,  and  others  of  high 
standing.  All  the  best  private  American  gardens 
have  been  specially  photographed,  and  reproduced  in 
this  book,  which  contains  227  handsome  illustrations, 
showing  in  detail  61  gardens,  and  plans  of  46  of  the 
most  notable  examples.  It  contains  240  pages,  and 
is  elegantly  bound  in  gold  and  green  buckram,  with  a 
cover  design  by  Henry  McCarter. 

Tbe  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  1902 ; 

Administrative  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  board, 
the  director,  together  with  the  results  of  research  work 
performed  by  the  garden  staff,  are  comprised  in  the 
report,  which  shows  a steady  improvement  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  garden.  The  financial  statement 
shows  total  receipts  of  $129,020.16,  and  expenditures 
of  $126,309.55,  and  Director  William  Trelease  re- 
ports that  1,700  species  of  plants  were  added  to  those 
already  in  cultivation.  Transient  horticultural  forms 
to  the  number  of  927  were  dropped,  leaving  a net  gain 
for  the  year  of  773,  and  bringing  the  number  of  spe- 
cies and  varieties  now  cultivated  up  to  9,967.  The 
total  number  of  persons  visiting  the  gardens  during 
the  year  was  91,262,  an  increase  of  20,000  over  the 
^attendance  of  any  previous  year  for  which  records 
have  been  kept.  The  scientific  part  of  the  report  is  a 
treatise  on  the  Yucceae,  by  William  Trelease. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Disposition  of  Leaves  and  Grass, 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery : — Replying  to  your  query  re- 
gard the  disposition  of  leaves  which  fall  from  the  trees  dur- 
ing the  fall.  That  is  just  our  trouble,  they  don’t  fall  in  the 
fall,  or  at  least  only  a part  of  them.  Our  growth  is  mostly 
white  oak  and  many  of  the  trees  hold  nearly  all  their  leaves 
until  actually  pushed  off  by  the  swelling  buds  in  spring.  We 
usually  give  a couple  of  rough  rakings  in  the  fall  and  burn 
the  leaves.  The  white  oak  leaf  is  very  leathery  and  difficult 
to  compost  and  we  think  has  very  little  value  after  com- 
posting, not  enough  to  pay  for  the  trouble,  so  we  now  burn 
them  and  save  the  ashes.  This  retaining  of  the  learves  by 
certain  white  oaks  seems  to  be  an  individual  peculiarity,  to  a 
certain  extent.  We  see  it  especially  marked  in  the  same 
individual  year  after  year.  Of  two  trees  equally  exposed 
and  not  over  ten  feet  apart,  one  may  be  nearly  bare  by  the 
first  of  November  and  the  other  not  showing  a bare  branch. 
Can  some  of  our  “speculative”  botanists  explain  it? 

W.  N.  Rudd,  Supt.  Mt.  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Chicago. 
* * * 

Replying  to  your  inquiry,  the  grasscutters  collect  the  leaves 
as  they  fall  and  mix  a small  portion  of  them  with  grass  and 
some  stable  manure,  which  after  thoroughly  rotting  is  re- 
turned to  the  land.  The  greater  portion  is  taken  without 
the  cemetery  and  burned  and  the  ashes  used  for  top-dressing. 
Dealing  with  leaves  in  this  way  is  only  a question  of  room. 

The  disposition  of  the  grass  is  a much  more  difficult  prob- 
lem. I have  made  a great  many  experiments  without  suc- 
cess; that  is,  I reduced  the  grass  to  a condition  in  which  it 
could  be  returned  to  the  soil,  but  it  was  at  an  expense 
which  did  not  justify  the  return.  It  is  now  piled  up  with 
the  leaves  and  stable  manure  and  allowed  to  rot,  a process 
which  requires  at  least  four  years. 

James  C.  Scorgie,  Supt.  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  Boston,  Mass. 
^ ^ ^ 

Cemetery  Literature. 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery : — I suggest,  for  the  general 
good  that  each  superintendent  of  a cemetery,  when  publishing 
a new  pamphlet,  mail  a copy  to  each  member  of  the  A.  A. 
C.  S.  It  is  a matter  of  small  expense  and  hardly  any  ceme- 
tery association  will  object  to  bearing  it  when  it  is  explained 
how  great  an  amount  of  valuable  information  will  come  to 
them  in  return.  It  would  also  seem  advisable  that  the 
secretary  of  the  association  receive  and  file  as  the  nucleus 
of  a library  all  cemetery  pamphlets  obtainable.  In  future 
years  such  a collection  might  be  of  unusual  value. 

W.  N.  Rudd. 

* * * 

State  Associations. 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery: — I have  just  been  reading  the 
address  of  President  Eurich  at  our  convention  in  Boston,  and 
one  portion  of  it  impressed  me  so  much  that  I want  to  add 
a little  more  to  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  smaller  ceme- 
tery. I was  not  permitted  to  attend  the  Boston  convention 
solely  from  financial  reasons.  The  superintendent  whose 
monthly  salary  is  from  $40  to  $60  per  month  cannot  afford 
the  expense  no  matter  how  much  he  may  desire  it.  Too 
many  of  our  smaller  city  cemeteries  are  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  city  counicl,  and  too  often  under  a committee, 
to  say  the  least,'  not  interested  in  cemetery  improvement. 

I have  seen  plainly  in  the  past  two  years  that  our  associa- 
tion was  not  reaching  this  class  of  cemeteries  and  they  are. 


by  far,  in  the  majority.  I do  not  believe  there  is  a superin- 
tendent within  a radius  of  50  miles  of  Mattoon,  except  myself, 
who  is  a member  of  our  association. 

I believe  Mr.  Eurich  has  solved  the  problem,  partially  at 
least,  by  the  formation  of  state  organizations. 

I am  heartily  in  favor  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  form 
an  Illinois  State  Association  and  begin  the  work  of  ceme- 
tery education. 

Think  for  a minute  of  a city  cemetery  in  a city  of  7,000 
inhabitants  whose  sexton  is  only  required  to  cut  the  grass 
twice  a year  with  a scythe,  whose  position  depends  on  the 
politics  of  the  council  and  whose  salary  is  $40  per  month. 
I can  point  you  to  a number  of  them.  Do  the  people  need 
educating?  I think  so. 

I see  Superintendent  J.  C.  Cline  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
started  the  good  work  in  his  state  and  I think  we  ought  to 
take  immediate  steps  looking  to  the  same  object. 

Mr.  Eurich  is  right  when  he  says  cemeteries  of  smaller 
communities,  above  all,  are  in  need  of  reform,  due  to  lack 
of  the  proper  spirit  of  reform.  And  you  can  get  the  proper 
spirit  only  by  education.  Once  get  these  officials  out  of  their 
own  cemeteries,  let  them  see  what  is  being  done  in  other 
places,  learn  new  methods  and  ideas  from  those  further  ad- 
vanced in  cemetery  work,  and  a great  advance  will  be  made 
in  cemetery  reform. 

John  E.  Miller,  Supt.  Dodge  Grove  Cemetery,  Mattoon,  111. 
* * * 

The  Convention. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  looked  forward  with  pleas- 
ant anticipation  to  the  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  the  American  Cemetery  Superintendents.  The 
event  has  come  and  gone  and  all  who  attended  no  doubt 
have  said,  as  they  departed  for  their  respective  homes,  our 
anticipations  have  been  fully  realized  and  our  convention 
has  been  one  of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit.  It  is  pleasant  to 
meet  as  we  do  once  a year  and  greet  each  other  with  that 
cordial  handshake  that  seems  to  come  from  the  heart.  It 
was  pleasant  to  meet  so  many  new  members.  The  interest 
is  growing  and  will  continue  to  grow.  Our  work  meets  with 
the  approval  of  everybody.  There  are  no  doubt  many  ceme- 
tery officials  who  have  not  given  this  matter  much  thought 
and  have  not  seen  fit  to  be  represented  at  our  convention. 

In  the  care  that  cemeteries  are  receiving  we  are  teaching 
people  to  be  more  observing  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  and 
to  admire  and  more  fully  appreciate  what  nature  has  given 
us  to  enjoy,  and  in  giving  these  matters  thought  the  mind 
naturally  seeks  other  thought  of  an  elevating  nature. 

We  trust  those  who  were  unavoidably  absent  at  Boston  will 
be  present  at  Rochester  next  year.  It  was  a general  disap- 
pointment in  not  seeing  the  face  of  our  respected  Father 
Nichols  at  our  convention.  As  we  learn,  illness  in  his  family 
prevented.  Our  prayers  will  go  up  that  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Nichols  will  be  restored  and  that  his  life  will  be  spared  to 
us  for  many  years  yet,  and  that  we  will  all  take  him  by  the 
hand  at  Rochester  and  give  him  the  grasp  of  true  friend- 
ship. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  benefit  our  association  and  also 
ourselves,  if  more  of  the  members  would  furnish  articles  for 
Park  and  Cemetery.  It  reaches  many  cemetery  officials  no 
doubt  who  would  be  interested  in  what  the  superintendents 
would  write. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  superintendents  to  the  City  of 
Lynn  was  a welcome  one,  if  I may  judge  by  the  conversa- 
tion I have  had  with  many  of  our  citizens.  The  only  regret 
I have  heard  is  that  the  entire  day  was  not  spent  with  us. 
Hoping  the  coming  year  will  see  more  writings  from  the 
members  of  our  association,  I close  with  kindest  regards  to 
all.  William  Stone,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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Established  189o. 

OBJECT;  To  advance  Art-out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 

DISCUSSIONS  of  subjects  pertinent  to  these 
columns  by  persons  practically  acquainted  with 
them,  are  especially  desired. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  of  Parks,  Cemeteries, 
Horticultural,  Local  Improvement  and  similar 
societies  are  solicited. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  or  sketches  of  specimen 
trees,  new  and  little  known  trees  and  shrubs, 
landscape  effects,  entrances,  buildings,  etc.,  are 
solicited. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E,,  Editor, 

R,  J,  Haight,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St,,  CHICAGO, 
Eastern  Office  ; 

1538  Am,Tract  Society  Bldg,,  New  York, 

Subscription  SI ,00  a Year  in  Advance. 

Foreign  Subscription  $1.50. 

Published  Monthly. 


ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICAN  CEME- 
tery  Superintendents:  President,  H.  Wilson 
Russ,  “Newton”,  Newton  Center,  Mass;  Vice- 
President,  J.  C.  Dix,  Cleveland,  ().;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  J.  H.  Morton,  “City  Ceme- 
teries”. Boston.  Mass. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Convention,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  1903. 

THE  AMERICAN  PARK  AND  OUT-DOOR 
Art  Association : President,  Clinton  Rodg  rs 
Woodruff,  Philadelphia:  Secretary,  Charles 
Muliord  Robinson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Treas- 
urer, O.  C.  Siraonds.  Chicago. 

Sev,  nth  Annual  Meeting,  Buffalo,  1903. 


Publisher's  Notes, 

A paper  by  Frank  Eurich,  of  Detroit, 
former  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents, 
read  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Michigan  Funeral  Directors’  and  Em- 
balmers’  Association  held  in  Septem- 
ber, was  devoted  to  “Suggestions  for 
Arousing  Interest  in  Improving  Country 
Cemeteries.”  He  deplored  the  ragged, 
unkempt  condition  of  country  burial 
grounds,  and  urged  the  co-operation  of 
all  in  making  the  cemetery  a place  of 
beauty  and  rest.  The  paper  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  funeral  directors,  and  a 
number  of  them  pledged  themselves  to 
efforts  for  the  betterment  of  cemeteries 
in  their  neighborhoods. 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Horticultural  Association  was 
held  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  September  3 to 
5.  A number  of  interesting  papers  were 
read,  including  one  on  “The  Hardy 
Perennial  Border,”  by  Andrew  Alexan- 
der, of  Hamilton.  Prof.  Hutt,  of 
Guelph,  discussed  the  relations  of  local 
horticultural  societies  and  professional 
florists.  The  following  officers  were 
elected;  President,  Thomas  Manton, 
Toronto;  secretary,  A.  H.  Ewing,  Wood- 
stock;  treasurer,  H.  Simmers,  Toronto. 
An  interesting  feature  was  a display  of 
asters  raised  by  school  children  from 
seeds  distributed  to  them  last  spring. 

At  the  eighteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  and 
Ornamental  Horticulturists,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 


year:  John  Burton,  Windmoor,  Pa., 
president ; C.  C.  Polworth,  Milwaukee, 
vice-president ; W.  J.  Stewart,  secre- 
tary, and  H.  B.  Beatty,  treasurer.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held 
at  Milwaukee. 

One  of  the  departments  of  Burrelle’s 
Press  Clipping  Bureau,  of  New  York,  is 
devoted  to  the  clipping  of  obituary  no- 
tices from  newspapers  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  memorial  albums.  The  bureau 
receives  about  1,500  papers  each  day,  and 
secures  from  these  about  5,000  obituary 
notices. 

The  Chase  Brothers  Company,  The 
New  England  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  issue  a handsome  catalogue  under 
the  title  “With  Camera  and  Brush.”  It 
is  a good  specimen  of  progressive  cata- 
logue printing,  and  illustrated  with  ex- 
cellent half-tone  views  on  every  other 
page,  accompanied  by  succinct  descrip- 
tive matter.  The  opposite  page  is  given 
to  a full-page  colored  picture  of  the 
same  subject,  which  is  as  true  to  nature 
as  the  process  allows.  Pertinent  quota- 
tions from  literature  are  also  introduced 
in  many  places. 


Country  Life  in  America  for  October, 
edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  is  fully  up  to 
the  standard  of  previous  numbers,  and 
though  only  in  its  second  volume,  has 
established  a place  for  itself  as  a gra.phic, 
interesting  and  the  most  handsomely 
illustrated  portrayal  of  outdoor  life  in 
America.  Yachting,  by  Thomas  Dixon, 
Jr.,  The  Making  of  a Country  Home, 
by  Mr.  Bailey,  Camp  Keeping  as  a Fine 
Art,  How  to  Make  a Garden.  The  Home 
Window  Garden,  by  Edith  Loring  Ful- 
lerton, and  an  Autumn  Ramble,  are 
some  of  the  leading  articles  for  October. 
Country  Life  in  American,  Doubleday, 
Page  & Company,  New  York.  Three 
dollars  a year. 

The  first  number  of  “Arboriculture,” 
a magazine  of  the  International  Society 
of  Arboriculture,  appeared  in  Septem- 
ber. It  is  edited  by  John  P.  Brown, 
secretary  of  the  society,  and  announces 
its  intention  to  treat  Arboriculture  in 
its  broadest  sense  as  including  forestry, 
and  every  subject  relating  to  the  growth 
of  trees  and  their  influences,  such  as 
entomology,  ornithology,  forest  fires,  ir- 
rigation, etc.  It  is  announced  that  the 
October  number  will  be  principally  de- 
voted to  discussions  of  trees  for  street 
planting  in  towns  and  cities ; the  kinds 
of  trees  to  plant  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  and  other  cities.  Arbori- 
culture, Vol.  I.,  No.  I,  Chicago.  Sep- 
tember, 1902. 

Architecture  and  Decoration,  by  R. 


C.  Spencer,  Jr.,  architect,  and  Joseph 
Twyman,  decorator;  published  by  the 
South  Park  Improvement  Association, 
of  Chicago.  This  neatly  printed  little 
book  is  a part  of  the  campaign  of  the 
South  Park  Improvement  Association 
for  more  beautiful  homes,  which  has 
been  discussed  elsewhere  in  Park  and 
Cemetery.  It  contains  many  valuable 
suggestions  for  home  improvements 
grouped  under  two  heads ; The  Fine 
Art  Side  of  Home  Building  and  Main- 
tenance ; Domestic  Architecture  in 
American  Cities,  and  Decoration. 

Steps  of  Progress  in  Michigan  Fores- 
try ; the  annual  report  of  the  Michigan 
Forestry  Association  to  the  Governor; 
Charles  W.  Garfield,  president,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
port of  the  commission  the  book  con- 
tains contributions  on:  ' Improving  the 
Timber  on  the  Jack  Pine  Plains;  Sug- 
gestions Concerning  Reforestration ; 
Perpetuating  the  Lumber  Business; 
Taxation  and  Forestry;  Permanent  For- 
est Values ; The  Importance  of  Study- 
ing Forests  and  Caring  for  Them,  and 
other  interesting  notes. 

Grazing  in  the  Forest  Reserves,  by 
Filibert  Roth,  chief  of  the  forestry  di- 
vision of  the  general  land  office,  depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  reprinted  from 
the  yearbook  of  the  department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  1901.  This  report  con- 
tains a general  discussion  of  the  func- 
tions of  forests,  the  object  of  the  re- 
serves, and  the  character  of  their  for- 
ests, and  the  regulations  and  extent  of 
grazing. 

A Working  Plan  for  Southern  Hard- 
woods, and  its  results,  by  John  Foley, 
Field  Assistant,  Bureau  of  Forestry;  re- 
print from  yearbook  of  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1901 : Contains  a de- 
scription of  the  forest  tract  at  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  and  an  account  of  its  treatment, 
including  logging  and  protection,  and 
the  results  of  the  working  plan. 

The  Western  Hemlock,  by  Edward  T. 
Allen,  Field  Assistant,  Bureau  of  For- 
estry; Bulletin  No.  33,  Department  of 
Agriculture ; government  printing  office, 
1902 ; A well  illustrated  report  of  55 
pages,  giving  a comprehensive  account  of 
this  tree,  its  distribution,  habit,  enemies, 
wood,  manufacturing  problems,  etc.; 
also  a list  of  the  trees  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  The  writer  summarizes 
conclusions  under  three  heads  as  fol- 
lows : The  wood  of  the  western  hem- 
lock is  superior  to  that  of  the  eastern 
tree,  and  is  suitable  for  use  in  all  ordi- 
nary building  work;  under  favorable 
conditions  it  reproduces  abundantly  and 
grows  very  rapidly;  it  has  now  to  con- 
tend mainly  with  a prejudice  based  up- 
on a knowledge  of  the  eastern  tree 
alone. 
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Books,  Reports,  Etc.  Continued. 

History  of  the  Lumber  Industry  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  by  William  F.  Fox; 
Bulletin  34  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; government  printing  office, 
Washington,  1902. 

Harvard  University,  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School ; Announcement  of  Courses 
in  Landscape  Architecture,  1902-3.  The 
instruction  in  landscape  architecture  in- 
cludes a four-years’  course  in  both  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  landscape  design, 
and  allied  subjects,  and  includes  among 
the  faculty,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
Jr.,  Arthur  A.  Shurtleff,  and  Oglesby 
Paul ; also  Catalogue  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School. 

The  University  of  Illinois,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Urbana,  111.; 
Bulletin  No.  78;  Market  Classes  and 
Grades  of  Cattle,  with  suggestions  for 
interpreting  market  quotations. 

Tanawanda  Cemetery,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Illustrated  descriptive  booklet,  map  of 
the  neighborhood  of  the  cemetery,  and 
advertising  leaflets. 

World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904;  Rules 
and  Regulations  and  Official  Classifica- 
tion of  Exhibit  Departments. 

(Continued  on  pacre  VI.) 
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Trees  and  Shrubs 


of  Every  Variety  Hardy 
in  this  Climate.  X X 
Send  postal  for  price  list. 

PETERSON’S  NURSERY 

NURSERYMEN  AND 
LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERS 

164  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


LORD  & BURN  HAH  CO., 


HORTICULTURAL  ARCHITECTS 
ANO  BUILOERS 


STEAM  ANO  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
ENGINEERS 


Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application  for  Green  Houses,  Conserratories,  etc.,  which 
are  erected  com  .lete  with  our  Patent  Ikon  Constkoctio.’'!  ; or  for  material  only,  ready  for 
erection.  Estimates  furnished  also  for  C>  press  Greenhouse  Material. 


Earnest  builders  of  Greenhouse  structures.  Plans  and  construction  embrace  latest  im- 
provements. Six  highest  awards  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Latest  Greenhouse  Catalogue  sent  on 
receipt  of  S cents  postage.  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Ventilating  Catalogue  mailed  from  New 
York  Office  on  receipt  of  5 cents  postage. 

We  make  special  Greenhouse  Putty.  Price  on  application. 
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on>Hudson 
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Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN.  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  In  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  BINBOR  SLATE  CO.  Bangor,  Penn. 


Water  Proof  Grave  Linings 
and  Earth  Covers 


Casket  Lowering  Devices 


BAKER  BROS.  & CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses.  44  Greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Everblooming  Roses,  Ficus,  perns,  etc.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  49th  Year,  nooo  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO.,  - PAiNESVILLE,  OHIO. 
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Books,  Reports,  Etc.  Continued, 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners  of  Des  Moines,  la. ; 
discussed  in  Park  Notes. 

Forty-second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn. ; discussed  in  Park  Notes. 

Rules,  Regulations,  etc.,  of  Mount 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  Chicago,  111.  A 
number  of  progressive  rules  are  em- 
bodied in  this  book.  The  cemetery  re- 
commends the  conveyance  of  lots  to  the 
association  in  trust  as  allowed  by  a 
recent  act  of  the  Legislature.  Grave 
mounds  are  discouraged,  and  the  fol- 
lowing rule  is  in  force  concerning  monu- 
ments: “No  monument  will  be  allowed 
to  be  erected  which  will  cover  a ground 
space  of  over  seven  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  the  lot  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
placed.”  Wooden  chairs  or  settees  are 
not  allowed  in  the  cemetery,  and  the  as- 
sociation advises  lot  owners  not  to  place 
any  chair  or  settee  upon  lots. 


There  is 
No  Other  Shrub 

80  grand  in  flower  and  foliage  the 
year  round  as  the  RHODODEN- 
DRON. We  are  experts  in  hand- 
ling them,  and  Highlands  Nur- 
sery. 3800  feet  eleva  iun  in  the 
Carolina  mountains,  is  the  first 
and  only  establishment  growing 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas.  Kalmias 
and  other  strictly  hardy  Native 
Plants  exclnslvely. 

Native  plants  produce  the  best 
results  with  the  least  outlay  for 
Parks,  Cemeteries  and  all  plant- 
ings. The  LEADING  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN  AMERICA  AND  ECHOPE 
ARE  SUPPLIED  BY  US.  Catalogue 
beautifully  illustrated  with  origi- 
nal half  tones  free. 

ADDRESS  BOSTON  OFFICE, 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY, 

Tremont  Building 
Boston,  = ■ Mass. 

Proprietor  Highlands  Nursery, 
Kawana,  N.  C.,  (15  acres  of  Hardy 
Native  Plants. 


Copyright  1902  by  Harlan  P.  Kelsey, 


Trade  Literature,  Etc,  Received, 

Dreer’s  Autumn,  1902,  Catalogue  of 
Bulbs,  Seeds,  Plants,  etc.  Henry  A. 
Dreer,  714  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; profusely  illustrated. 

Frederick  W.  Kelsey,  150  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  Specialties  in  Choice  Hardy 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  for  fall  planting. 
Autumn,  1902;  half  tone  illustrations. 

American  Seeds,  1902,  1903.  Pine- 
hurst  Nurseries,  Otto  Katzenstein. 
manager,  Pinehurst,  N.  C.  Complete, 
illustrated  descriptive  list  of  the  stock 
of  the  Pinehurst  nurseries. 

Trade  List  of  Healthy  and  Hardy  De- 
ciduous and  Evergreen  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  etc.,  fall  of  1902.  Thaddeus  N. 
Yates  & Co.,  7356  Germantown  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Three  Circulars  of  Tree  and  Shrub 
Seedlings,  Nuts,  Ferns,  etc.,  grown  and 
sold  by  J.  H.  H.  Boyd,  Gage,  Tenn. 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

All  who  enjoy  readinff  about  the 
curious  and  Inte  eating-  traits  of 
our  native  wild  flower  s and  ferns, 
should  have  the  new  monthly 
journal  of  popular  botany, 

THE  AMERICAN  BOTANIST 

It  is  edited  solely  for  the  plant 
lover  and  contains  no  technical 
matter.  Common  names  are  used 
whenever  possible,  and  all  the 
articles  are  selected  with  a view 
to  their  value  to  the  g'eneral 
reader.  Send  a 2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  cop3  and  tell  your  friends 
ab^'ut  it.  A^^’^ess, 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  & CO.. 

PUBLISHERS. 

BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 


tibscribers  to 

PARK  and  CEMETERY 

Can  assist  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  this 
Journal  by  placing 
their  orders  for  sup- 
plies with  firms  who 
advertise  in  these 
columns. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : : : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write. 


FERN  LITERATURE.  All  who  enjoy  read 
ing  about  our  native  PFON]  R|]|  | FTIN 
ferns  should  have  the  ' DULLL  Ill’ll 

The  only  journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  ftilk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing  lor  the  beginner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris 
Sample  Free.  Three  Numbers, ourselection,  15c. 

Address,  Fern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


Oliey  Burial  ault 


Impregnable  as  granite.  Perma- 
nently air  and  water-tight,  burglar- 
proof.  A sectional  cement  vault  with 
steel  frame  embedded  therein. 
Centuries  prove  that  cement  grows 
harder,  more  indestructible  with 
. age.  Okey  Vault  is  quickly  and 
easily  put  up,  hermetically  sealed. 
Cheapest,  strongest  vault  made. 


(Patented  Feb.,  190Z.) 


For  illustrated  catalogue 
and  full  inlormatiuii,  write 


201  Law  Btxiiain^  OKEY  BURIAL  VAULT  CO.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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ll*s  No  Secret.  Everybody’s  Talkiny  ! ! 

about  the  onpu  anty  of  iheOvi  C.iske  Lowering- Dev  ce.  Sales  are  increasing- each  year  as  shown  in  the  tollowinff  comparison. 

1898.  Alt'»g-eiher  new  id  a.  H.trd  i sell 

1X9'^.  Easier  to  convince  ihe  profession. 

1900.  Customers  bey-in  t demand  t he  use  of  device. 

l^^Ol.  A bsol u 1 e uecess 1 1 y . G od  investment. 

1902  - Telegraph,  Te  ephone,  Express.  Hurry!  Hurry!!  Hurry!!!  Funeral  on  hand.  Nothing  but 

the  Ovid  Lowering  Device  will  do.  We  know  it’s  a beauty  and  are  sure  it  is  safe. 


Supt.  Edward  G.  Carter. 
Oakwoods  Oemeterj’ 
Chicago.  111. 

“We  are  a really  pleased 
with  the  device  and  re- 
ceive many  expressions 
of  approval  from  those 
who  see  it  in  operation.” 

Thirty-five  prominent 
offic  als  and  business  men 
inthec«t>  of  Detroit  own 
theOwd  Doubie  Folding 
Device.  It  is  used  exclu- 
sively ill  that  city. 

We  manufacture 
nothing  tha  we  cannot 
recommend  and  guar- 
antee. 

No  device  is  complete 
without  our  new  improved 
Grave  L'ninv. 

Phone  or  Telegraph 
at  our  expense.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Use  either  Phone,  Bell 
100;  Union  57. 


The  abo\ efn neral  scene  shows  ur  Device  in  actual  work  lowering  a very  heavy 
metallic  ca-ket  (6r0  pound.--;)  at  the  funeral  ‘-f  a late  Unite<1  States  Senator, 
Poril.ind,  M ine.  The  cemetery  offi^.ials  own  four  Ovid  Devices. 


Folding  CasKet  Cowering  Device  WorKs, 


Prof.  W.  P.  Hohenschuh, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Lect- 
urer, Demcmsirator  and 
Author.  The  most  wide- 
ly known  and  popular 
Funeral  Director  in  the 
United  States.  He  says: 

*T  have  u-eti  the  device 
over  a hundred  times  and 
when  I know  of  a goi»d 
thing  in  our  line  I do  not 
hes’tate  to  say  so.” 

He  owns  an  Ovid  Device 


National  Exp'^ess. 
Grand  Trunk  Freight 
Lines. 

London  Office: 

The  O.K.ituCK  ho  lit  Chem- 
ical Co..  London,  Kng. 

Can-»diaii  Office: 
Eckardt  Ca>-Uei  Co., 

Toro  to,  Ont. 
Western  Offices: 
Calif«»riiia  Cask  i Co., 

San  Prancist  o,  Cal. 
Oregon  Casket  Co., 

Portland,  Oregon. 


Ovid,  Mich 


Our  Double TeiescopeSteel  Device  red  ecu  to 
its  smallest  and  extended  to  its  lan'*'6t  size. 
79x20  inches  and  90x34  inches.  A ny  size  de- 
sired obtainable  between  these  extremes. 


A New  Wooden  Device 

We  have  placed  this  Device  on  the  mar- 
ket to  take  care  of  the  trade  who  want  a 
very  low  priced  Device.  It  is  as  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  a Device  out  of 
wood,  and  we  will  ffladly  g-ive  full  de- 
scriptions and  prices  on  inquiry. 

The  above  view  shows  the  Device  ex- 
tended its  full  length,  7 ft.  6 in.  inside 
measure,  and  the  one  to  the  right  shows 
it  open  for  use  and  folded  for  transporta- 
tion. The  length  can  be  charged  2 ft. 
by  telescoping.  It  takes  up  less  space 
arourd  the  grave,  and  makes  a better 
appearance  than  any  other  on  the  market 
made  from  wood.  Our  reputation  is  at 
stake,  and  we  have  left  nothing  undone 
to  make  this  Device  a complete  success. 

WRITE  FOR  TERMS  AND  PRICES 


The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co. 


C1.EVE1.A.NI>.  OHIO 
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TERRA  COTTA 


LOT  MARKERS ! 


WITH 


WHITE 


{ Durable  as  Granite. 


n ALMOST  AS  CHEAP  AS  WOOD.  1 


GLAZED 


TOPS 


White  as  Marbie. 


I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
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WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  PRICES  AND  INFORMATION 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP, 


LIMAVILLE,  OHIO 


TREE  & SHRUB 


and  Forest  collected  and  Nursery 
ilrown  Seedlings,  Ferns,  etc  , at 
very  reason. ible  prices  for  carefully 
selected  stock.  Send  for  price  list_. 

J.  H.  H.  BOYD, 

Qage,  Sequatchie  Co.,  » - - Tenn. 


HITCHINQS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  A. 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 


The  hiffhest  awards  received  at  the  World’s  Fair  ft.)r  Horticultural  Architecture,  (Greenhouse 
construct!' -n  and  Heating*  Apparatus.  Con.servatories,  (greenhouses,  Palmh'»uses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  [ron  Fr  i n^  C insirncMon.  S*nd  F »ur  cents  for  Illustrated  C italo^ae. 

233  MERCER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

A Simple  S^rstem  of  a Com* 

plete  R.ecorcl  of  Interments,  Cot 
Owners,  Cocation  of  Graves,  etc. 

^ Specimen  Pagtes  Sent  on  Application  ^ 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


SAFER  THAN  PALL  BEARERS 
THE  WELLMAN 


Casket  Lowering  Device 


This  is  the  only  adjustable,  separable  and 
the  handsomest  Device  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Adjustable  to  any  size  grave.  Will 
raise  a casket  as  well  as  lower  it.  It  is  sep- 
arable and  compact.  Carried  in  2 canvas 
sacks  as  shown  in  cut  by  the  man  at  the 
right  side  of  the  man  operating  the  device. 


Send  for  Booklet 


SOLD  BY  ALL  JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED 


WELLMAN 


MATHEIS 

Toledo,  Ohio 


/ J 
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Advertisements^  limited  to  iive  lines^  ■will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 


insertion^  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 

CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT— Exper- 
ience I in  manatrement  of  an  incorporated  city 
cemetery,  desires  to  make  a chanjre  from  pres- 
ent posit  on.  Satisfactory  referenc»s.  Mem- 
ber Amer.  Cem'ty  S pt’s  Assn.,  address  New 
England,  care  Park  & Cemetery. 


A cemetery  superintendent  w th 
25  years’  experience  as  su  eriniendeni  in  one  of 
the  leadmtf  cemeteries  i>f  New  York,  wants  a 
position  as  such  aia\  where  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada.  Practical  landscape  trardener,  com- 
petent to  lay  out  and  organize  new  ct-mr-ier'es 
or  inipr  ve  exisiintr  ones.  Understands  every 
detail  of  cemetery  management.  A1  references. 

R.  C„  care  Park  and  Ceme’erv. 


Is  far  M(®|DiSABliiirHAN  PINE 


U P J)  R J-^NGER. 

GREENHOUSE 

AND  OTNeR^BUILDING^TERIAL, 
MEN  FURNISH Eb\T0^4M^|ERINTEND 
Ef^CJloH  ^W^t^D^D|JRED. 

Cs- 

NEbiil^i^m9sjroN>^>Ass. 


Half  Enough  Water... 


Is  quite  enough  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  handsome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 

RIDER  OR  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  PUMPS 

Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  buildinsr  of  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 


Catalogue  “P”  on  application 
to  nearest  store. 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  GO. 


35  Warren  St.,  New  York,  40  Dearborn  St,,  Chicago, 
239  bran  .1111  ji  , tJ  Narth  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  692  Craig  St,,  Mantreal,  P.  O 

22A  Pitt  St,,  Sydney,  N,  S.  W,  Teniente.-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba, 


JAMES  MACPHERSON 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 
Advices,  Sketches  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 
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The  National  Junior  Lowering  Device 


This  is  the  latest  im- 
proved Casket  LovJer- 
ing  de'bice,  conceded  to 
be  the  best  invented. 

It  is  adjustable  and 
folds  into  a small  space- 
It  is  safe  and  sure. 


(Tber  3,000  " NATIONALS  ” sold  and  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England. 

The  ''NATIONAL'’ 
is  endorsed  by  cemetery 
officials  : : 


The  National  Burial  Device  Co. 


Send 

for 

Catalogue 


> COLDWATER,  MICHIGAN 


No  Paint  or  Ink  Used 


PARK  SIGNS. 

Everlasting  Enameled  Plates  of  anv  Size,  Quantity  and  Com- 
bination of  Color. 

Avenue  and  Path  Signs, 

Keep  Off  the  Grass, 

Tree  and  Hardy  Shrub  Signs 

Sketches  and  Quotations  Promptly  Furnished. 


CEMETERY  SIGNS. 

Ellery/  Description  of  Cemetery  Utility  Signs. 

INDIVIDUAL  GRAVE  AND  LOT  SIGNS 
SECTU'N  NUMBERS 
KEEP  OFF  THE  GRASS 
PATH  AND  AVENUE 
NO  SMOKING  SIGNS 

Warran<ed  not  to  rust,  or  fade  and  impervious  to  climatic  changes 


TELEPHONE 

2423  JOHN 


Signs  furnished,  if  desired,  vjith  stout  rods  or  mo'bable  stands 

GEO.  H.  MARSLAND,  100  William  St.  New  York. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  ART  OUT-OF-DOORS 
IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AND  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 


Entered  at  Chicafro  Post-  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Vol.  XII,  No.  9. 


CHICAGO,  NOVEMBER,  1902.  Subscription 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Hardy  Roses,  Hardy  Plants, 
Climbers,  etc-. i“=iudinetiie  New  Hardy  Yel- 
low Rose,  Colden  Sun  (Soun  dOr)  and 
beautiful  New  Cut  leaved  Elder. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  (Edition  1901)  with  colored 
illustration  of  the  new  Rose  and  Elder  on  request. 

Ellwanger  & Barry 


Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
Established  over  60  years.  Meniion  this  publication. 


SID.  J.  HARE, 

civil.  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 
LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 


DESIGNER  OF 

Home  Grounds  Private  Estates 


PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 


3216  CAMPBELL  STREET 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ART  WORK 


PLANS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT, 

CEMETERIES  ON  LAWN  PLAN. 

SPECIMENS  FREE. 

B.  F.  HATHEWAY,  Stamford,  Conn . 


C.  D.  ZIMMERMAN, 

PRACTICAL. 

LANDSCAPE 

GARDENER 

Personal  supervision  to  all  work. 

SO  Chippewa  Sr.,  Buppai.o,  N,  Y. 


(Llgustruim  Regelianum) 

A NEW  WEEPING  VARIETY  OF  GREAT  MERIT-HARDIER  THAN  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET. 
LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA-ALL  SIZES. 


AINDORR/A  INURSERIES, 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 

Chestnut  Hill,  F*h  i lade  I ph  la , Henna. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec- 
ialty, Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO„  ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building'. 


Shrubs — Shade  Trees — Roses 

In  a very  complete  assortment.  PRIVET — -one,  two  and  three  year.  Ask  for 

Catalogue. 

tllRAM  T.  JONES, 

Union  Count'y  INurseries,  EllizaOet  h,  INe\A/  Jerse'y. 


WE  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Park  and  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  Landscape  Engineers  and  others 
interested  in  the  planting  of  high-class  ornamentals,  to 
our  very  complete  assortment  of  shrubs,  trees,  roses^ 
perennials,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  set  forth  in  full  descrip- 
tive catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

Estimates  Furnished,  Continental  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


I A ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  ETC. 

L-Mr^VaC.  O I W O IV  EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS 

SPECIMENS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  AND  EFFECTIVE  TRANSPLANTING. 

Several  times  transplanted,  lifting  with  balls  of  earth.  Suitable  for 

PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 

Send  for  Special  Prices.  ■ ■ 

THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO..  GERMANTOWN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


II 


PAR.K  AND  CEMETERY 


EARNSHAW  & PUNSHON, 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineers, 

Southwest  Cor.  Fifth  and  Race  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


^HIRTY=FIVE  YEARS  of  study,  travel  and  experience  in  the  profession  enables  us  to 
* guarantee  that  our  Modern  plans  for  laying  oul  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  the  Subdivision 
of  Estates  will  insure  the  best  artistic  effects  and  financial  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
involve  the  least  expense  in  development  and  maintenance. 


PERSONAL  INSPECTION  AND  ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROPERTIES  WILL 

BE  PROMPTLY  GIVEN  AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES. 


480  ACRE  NURSERY. 

ESTABLISHED  1856. 


Trees  and  Shrubs 


STONE  CRUSHERS  AND  STElUlOI  LHga 
Py\RhS  AND  CENETEFIESiBmMii 


YOU  WILL  FIND 

In  our  400  acres  of  nurseries  an  immense  stock  of  well  grown  Conifers, 
Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees,  Hedge  Plants,  Roses,  Palms, 
Oranges,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.,  (inc.) 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


ESTABLISHED  1856. 


ITREES 


SHRUBS,  ROSES  AND  ALL  HARDY  PLANTS;  for  Parks,  Cemcr 
teries  and  private  estates.  Low  prices,  reliable  stock,  large 
variety.  Ilex  Crenata,  Hardy  Rhododendrons,  Rosa  Rugosa, 
Vines,  etc.  See  catalogue  and  lists  of  special  prices, 

FRED’K  W.  KELSEY,  150  Broadway,  New  York. 


of  Every  Variety  Hardy 
in  this  Climate.  Ail 
Send  postal  for  price  list. 

PETERSON’S  NURSERY 

NURSERYMEN  AND 
LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERS 

164  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


TREE  & SHRUB 

SEEDS 

and  Forest  collected  and  Nursery 
Grown  Seedlings,  Ferns,  etc.,  at 
very  reasonable  prices  for  carefully 
selected  stock.  Send  for  price  list. 

J.  H.  H.  BOYD, 

Qage,  Sequatchie  Co.,  - = Tenn. 
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:F*or  T’orciaa-s; 

"tlxo  GrCt.x‘c3.ea3L : 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Flower  Seeds,  Lawn  Seed,  Etc.,  sent  on  application. 


W.  C BECKERT, 


Allegheny,  Pa- 


Water  Proof  Grave  Linings 
and  Earth  Covers 


Gasket  Lowering  Devices 


BAKER  BROS.  & CO. 

TIFFIN,  OL1IO. 


J 
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NO  BAD  REPORTS 

Vex  the  soul  of  the  park  superin- 
tendent if  the  water  that  gives  new 
life  to  the  plants  is  drawn  from  a 

CALDWELL 
CYPRESS  TANK 


CALDWELL 
STEEL  TOWER 

There  is  no  danger  of 
collapse,  leakage  nor 
bursting.  The  tow- 
ers have  so  lirm  a 
grip  on  the  earth  that 
death  - dealing  cy- 
clones have  failed  to 
budge  them. 

Shall  we  send  you  book  of  testimonials 
with  our  catalogue  and  price  list? 

W.  E,  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


One  500  foot 
Picket  Iron  fence  . 

We  have  for  sale  a complete  and 
elaborate  iron  fence.  It  is  built  in  a 
substantial  manner  and  is  ready  for 
immediate  delivery.  It  is  500  ft.  in 
length,  6 ft.  in  height,  is  made  of 
square  iron  bars  tapered  to  a point. 
The  cross  bars  are  2 inch  angle  iron 
and  are  6 inches  from  the  top  and 
3 inches  from  the  bottom. 

With  this  fence  we  will  supply  two 
gates.  The  fence  is  practically  as 
good  as  new;  has  seen  very  little  ser- 
vice, and  is  in  excellent  condition.  We 
will  only  sell  it  complete,  and  not  in 
parts. 

We  have  other  items  in  the  fence 
line,  and  in  fact  it  would  be  to  your 
advantage  to  have  in  your  possession 
our  catalogue  No.  365. 

Write  us  today. 


LORD  & BURNHAMCO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  APPARATUS 

LARGEST  BUILDERS  OF  GREENHOUSE  STRUCTURES 

Round  “Burnham"  Boilers 

IN  5 SIZES. 

Specially  adapted  for 
moderate  ranges.  We  also 
make  Sectional  Boilers  for 
large  ranges.  Highest 
economy.  Reasonable 
prices. 

Greenhouse  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Catalogue 
mailed  from  New  York 
office  on  receipt  of  5 cts. 
postage. 

Estimates  furnished  for 
Cypress  Greenhouse 
Material. 

We  make  special  greenhouse  PUTTY.  Price  on  application. 

' New  York  Office  : General  Office  and  Works  : 

ST.  JAMES  BLOG.,  Broadway  and  26th  St.  IRYINGT0N-0N=HUUS01N,  N.  Y. 


Plans  and  estimates  fur- 
nished on  application  for 
Heating  and  Ventilating 
Apparatus  erected  com- 
plete or  for  material  only. 
Highest  awards  at 
World’s  Fair. 

Patent  Iron  Greenhouse 
Construction  catalogue  on 
receipt  of  5 cts.  postage. 

Send  for  circular  of  Cy- 
press Hot  Bed  Sash  and 
Frames. 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING,  PAT,  AUG.  13.  1901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  31^  inch,  4 inch 
and  6incli  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circu 'ars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  H/^rtSE,  O/AK.  E/ARK,  ILL. 


The  0.  S.  Kelly  Co., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

STEAM... 

ROLLERS 

of  all  kinds 

for  rolling’  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads. 

The  most  successful  machine  for  rolling 
turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  Catalogue* 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

W.  35th  andiron  Sts.,  Chicago.  III. 

FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNKAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches.  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROrVIE,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


PROGRESSIVE  CEMETERIES.... 

Are  everywhere  recognizing  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a durable  and  attractive  form  of  marker  for  both  lots 
and  single  graves 

OUR  TERRA  GOTTA  GRAVE  and  LOT  MARKERS 

Are  in  use  in  33  states  and  Canada,  and  have  been 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  the  National 
Cemeteries.  Standard  size  3 inches  diameter  b3’  12 
inches  long.  Numbered,  lettered  or  marked  to  order. 

We  sell  direct.  Our  prices  will  interest  you.  Get  our 
descriptive  pamphlet 


M,  B.  MISHLER, 


RAVENNA,  OHIO. 


Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 


Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses.  44  Greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Everblooming  Roses,  Ficus,  Ferns,  etc.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  49th  Year.  1000  Acres. 


THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO., 


PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 
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THE  OAK 

F or  Street,  Avenue,  Boulevard  and 
Lawn  Planting. 

The  f fforts  we  have  made  in  the  past  to  bring^  the  Oak 
prominenlly  before  planters  have  been  most  successful  and 
they  are  now  us-ed  everywhere  and  for  every  purpose.  For 
planting  in  cities  where  streets  and  pavements  are  asphalt 
and  little  space  left  for  trees, — they  are  unsurpassed;  thriv- 
ing where  other  trees  fail.  Though  this  applies  to  all  native 
varieties  of  the  Oak  it  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Pin 
Oak  which  is  beyond  question  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful 
of  them  all. 

We  have  large  quantities  of  Pin,  Red,  Scarlet  and 
Swamp  White  Oaks  in  size  from  four  to  twelve  feet,  and 
thousands  of  one  and  two  year  seedlings. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Park,  Cemetery  and  Landscape 
work  is  our  specialty  and  the  stock  we  grow  is  selected  par- 
ticularly with  that  idea  in  view.  There  is  scarcely  a Park  or 
Cemetery  in  the  United  States  that  does  not  use  largely  of  our 
stock. 

We  invite  correspondence  and  a personal  visit  to  our 
nurseries.  Such  a visit  will  be  found  most  interesting  and 
instructive. 

Catalogues  sent  upon  application. 

Special  Notice:  The  office  of  the  Wholesale  Depart- 
ment has  been  moved  to  our  nurseries  at  Dreshertown,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Ha.  and  is  in  charge  of  a member  of  the  firm. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  here.  The  office 
of  the  Retail  Department  lemains  at  Germantown  as  here- 
tofore. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  Inc. 
Dreshertown,  Montgomery  Co.  Pa. 

Wholesale  Department. 


Manlove  Automatic  Drive  Gate 

Will  last  a lifetime,  pay  for  itself  in  a short 
lime  and  look  well  all  the  time. 


Guaranteed  to  work.  Always  in  order. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  winter. 

CATALOG  - 

yV\/\INLO\yE  GATE  CO. 
270  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago 

Factory,  Milton,  Ind. 


BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS 


may  he  had  by  use- 
ing-  Nature's  com- 
bination of  fertilizers  found  in  my 
Odorless,  clean  and  cost  less  than 
any  other  fertilizers.  Used  in  the 
principal  parks  and  cemeteries. 

Send  for  price  list. 

GEO.  L.  MUNROE, 


WOOD 

ASHES 


OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Lawn  Grass  Seed  and  Bulbs. 

A,  TILTON  & SON,  Seed  Merchants, 

Write  for  Price  List.  85^87  WOODLAND  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  O, 


WE  HAVE  MANY  DESIGNS 


In  our  Fences  and  Railings  but  only  one  stand.' 
ard  of  Stanchness  and  Durability,  Our  Catalogue 
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ESSEX  COUNTY  It  is  a matter  for  congratulation 
'PARK  SYSTEM.  lovers  of  non-political  park 

management,  that  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  two  im- 
portant measures,  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  Essex 
County,  N,  J,,  park  system,  and  which  were  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  that  state  last  spring,  have  been 
ratified.  One  provides  for  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  one  million  dollars,  which  will  in  a sense  for 
the  present  complete  the  system,  and  the  other,  in  the 
nature  of  a mandatory  maintenance  act,  places  the 
control  of  the  parks  outside  the  pale  of  party  politics. 
The  Essex  County  park  system  has  attracted  consid- 
erable attention  from  all  cjuarters,  not  only  from  its 
comprehensive  design  and  the  ver\'  high  order  of  in- 
telligence and  skill  devoted  to  its  development,  but 
from  the  fact  that  politics  has  been  rigidly  excluded 


from  participation  in  the  control  of  the  project.  It 
will  be  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  result  of  the 
recent  election  will  encourage  the  commissioners, 
whose  services  are  gratuitious,  to  prosecute  the  work 
along  the  lines  so  carefully  planned  and  to  the  limit  of 
the  funds  economically  expended  which  are  again 
])laced  at  their  disposal.  It  also  emi)hasizes  the  point 
that  the  people  ai)prove  the  efforts  of  their  representa- 
tives in  the  park  management  and  decline  to  afford 
another  oi)])ortunitv  for  political  mismanagement  and 
dishonesty. 

THE  NEW  YORK  The  annual  fall  flower  show  of 
FLOWER  SHOW.  New  York  Florists’  Clul),  held 

at  Madison  Square  Carden,  Oct.  30-Nov.  6,  was  an 
improvement  on  all  jmevious  efforts.  The  co-opera- 
tion with  the  National  Sculpture  Society  secured  a 
combination  of  sculpture,  foliage  and  flowers  which 
resulted  in  some  exceedingly  beautiful  effects,  and 
emphasized  the  wisdom  of  such  co-operation.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  was  an  artistic  success,  but  unfor- 
tunately from  all  accounts  a success  in  this  direction 
only.  There  is  evidently  something  radically  wrong 
in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  whole  affair ; 
a lack  of  harmony  and  much  apathy  among  the  florists 
was  plainly  api)arent,  and  the  methods  of  awards  and 
decisions  of  the  judges  have  drawn  some  criticism 
from  the  New  York  press.  Some  poor  arrange- 
ments of  exhibits  and  a dominant  spirit  of  commer- 
cialism are  among  the  charges  made,  which  serves  at 
least  to  show  an  absence  of  the  proper  make-up  of 
the  committees  of  management.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  for  an  exhibition  requiring  so  large  an 
outlay,  the  attendance  was  not  more  encouraging. 

CARE  OF  TREES  Kansas  City  is  now  setting  an  up- 
IN KANSAS  CITY,  to-date  example  for  our  western 
cities  in  the  care  of  its  street  trees.  It  has  se- 
cured the  services  of  a properly  qualified  city 
forester,  and  has  passed  ordinances  regulating  the 
planting,  trimming  and  care  of  its  trees  in  such 
terms  and  under  such  provisions  that  its  citizens 
will  realize  their  importance  and  the  necessitv  of 
conforming  to  them  in  a wise  and  co-operative  spirit. 
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The  press  is  aiding  in  the  work  to  a very  appreciable 
degree,  and  the  result  will  be  that  in  a few  years, 
those  who  once  knew  the  energetic  city  in  its  practi- 
cally treeless  condition  will  marvel  at  the  change  so 
wise  and  beneficial  a program  has  brought  about.  It 
is  always  well  said  that  when  the  people  are  educated 
to  the  degree  of  recognizing  the  importance  of  rules 
and  regulations  of  practical  necessity  they  are  at  once 
loval  to  them.  But  to  reach  this  point  the  recpnsite 
knowledge  must  be  conveyed  in  a comprehensible  and 
attractive  manner,  which  comparatively  few  public 
officials  are  capable  of  doing.  The  press  communica- 
tions of  the  Kansas  City  tree  official,  and  the  advice 
and  directions  emanating  from  his  office,  however, 
vindicate  him  in  this  respect,  and  afford  examples  of 
lessons  to  the  public  which  remind  us  of  the  works  of 
Prof.  Collins  of  the  Brooklyn  Tree  Planting  Society, 
which  has  extended  so  promising  an  influence  in  the 
East. 

CEMETERY  Probably  no  address  ever  made 

MONUMENTS.  before  the  Association  of  American 
Cemetery  Superintendents  has  been  more  widely  no- 
ticed by  the  press  than  that  of  Mr.  Enrich,  the  retiring 
president,  at  the  recent  Boston  convention.  His  ref- 
erence to  the  abolishing  of  stone,  metal  and  wood 
monuments  has  received  particular  attention,  quite 
favorable  to  his  prognostication.  As  the  Albany  Ar- 
gus remarks  in  an  editorial  comment,  “the  longer  one 
thinks  of  it  the  more  it  impresses.”  There  are  so 
many  directions  in  which  the  duty  of  materially 
memorializing  the  departed  can  be  appropriately 
effected,  and  that  with  benefit  to  the  living,  that  the 
argument  is  gaining  force  that  the  lawn  plan  ceme- 
tery does  not  afford  a harmonious  setting  for  pre- 
tentious memorials  as  a rule.  The  trend  of  enlight- 
ened cemetery  practice  is  to  make  “God’s  acre”  in 
very  truth  a natural  beauty  spot,  and  it  is  only  a ques- 
tion of  time,  when,  whatever  tends  to  mar  their  beauty 
or  detract  from  the  sense  of  repose  which  should 
always  characterize  a cemetery,  must  be  abolished. 
The  effect  of  current  press  comment  will  be  far  reach- 
ing and  will  do  a vast  amount  of  good  in  educating  the 
lot  owners.  Every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  enlist 
the  press  in  the  cause  of  the  modern  cemetery  to 
encourage  and  mature  the  reforms  which  are  sorely 
needed  to  consummate  the  ideal  cemetery. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  Under  the  specific  title  of  Land- 
LANDSCAPE  ART.  scape  Architecture,  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University,  has  recently 
issued  its  announcement  of  courses  for  the  acquisi- 
sion  of  a thorough  education  to  fit  the  student  for 
professional  practice  in  landscape  gardening  and  arch- 
itecture. As  might  be  expected,  the  plan  of  educa- 
tion is  quite  comprehensive,  and  with  the  facilities 
also  afforded  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum  the  Botanic 


Garden,  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  the  museums  and 
libraries  of  Harvard,  the  full  course  for  an  industrious 
and  intelligent  student  should  supply  an  equipment 
of  both  knowledge  and  experimental  practice  adequate 
for  a successful  start  in  a profession  with  delightful 
and  absorbing  associations.  Besides  the  main  study 
of  design  and  material  in  landscape  gardening  the 
course  includes  considerable  of  the  technical  instruc- 
tion required  for  engineers  and  architects,  a decided 
necessity  for  our  future  park  superintendents,  and  the 
faculty  provided  by  the  university  for  instructors 
comprises  men  of  high  standing  in  the  numerous 
branches  of  learning  contributing  to  the  education  of 
a properly  qualified  landscape  architect  and  gardener. 
Special  instructors  in  landscape  architecture  are ; 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  A.  B. ; Arthur  A.  Shurt- 
leff,  S.  B.,  and  Oglesby  Paul,  A.  B.  Speaking  of 
facilities  for  the  education  of  the  landscape  gardener, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  Lowthorpe,  Groton,  Mass., 
a school  of  horticulture  and  landscape  gardening  for 
women  was  recently  opened.  It  is  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Edward  Gilchrist  Low,  and  the  course  includes  the 
various  lines  of  study  and  practice  calculated  to  offer 
a thorough  education. 


PRACTICAL 

FORESTRY. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  Washington, 
in  its  missionary  work  of  encour- 
aging the  planting  of  timber  tracts  and  proper  care 
of  existing  forest  lands,  is  being  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated, and  its  advice  and  assistance  more  widely 
sought  throughout  the  country.  The  most  extensive 
plan  for  commercial  forestry  perhaps  ever  attempted, 
and  that  the  division  of  Forestry  has  been  called  upon 
to  prepare,  iS'  that  of  the  Kirby  Lumber  Co.,  of  south- 
east Texas.  This  company  has  control  of  a tract  of 
pine  some  million  and  a quarter  acres  in'  extent,  rang- 
ing over  seven  counties,  and  it  operates  seventeen  mills. 
An  examination  of  the  tract  v/as  made  by  the  depart- 
ment and  a report  submitted  which  was  accepted  by 
the  company  and  a request  made  that  a complete  work- 
ing plan  be  made.  This  is  now  in  progress  and  will 
involve  a vast  amount  of  study,  but  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  a permanent  pine  producing  tract  of  immense 
value.  Not  only  are  the  large  lumbering  enterprises 
becoming  interested  in  practical  forestry,  but  the  de- 
partment has  been  called  upon  by  many  progressive 
farmers  to  plan  for  their  farm  wood  lots,  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  for  both  service  and  ornamental  effects. 
This  is  a very  happy  condition,  for  as  a matter  of  fact 
the  average  farmer  is  to  an  extent  quite  as  much  to 
blame  for  the  denudation  of  the  country,  and  is  even 
today  just  as  ruthless,  in  the  destruction  of  groves  and 
wooded  lots,  as  the  truly  commercial  agencies.  He  is 
learning  now  however,  by  sad  experience,  the  folly  of 
his  destructive  mania  and  as  he  becomes  more  enlight- 
ened is  turning  to  Washington  for  assistance. 
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, A Decade  of  Civic  Improvement. 

Address  of  President  Charles  Zueblin  at  the  St.  Paul  Convention  of  the  American  Leag-ue  for  Civic  Improvement. 


The  last  decade  has  witnessed  not  only  a greater  develop- 
ment of  civic  improvement  than  any  previous  decade,  but  a 
more  marked  advance  than  all  the  previous  history  of  the 
United  States  can  show.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
the  most  significant  expression  of  civic  interest  in  cities  was 
to  be  found  in  the  first  social  settlements  of  New  York  and 
Chicago,  in  the  beginning  of  the  expansion  of  the  public 
school  system,  in  the  first  struggles  to  transplant  the  merit 
system  from  federal  to  municipal  offices,  in  the  preparation 
for  the  World’s  Fair,  in  the  isolated  examples  of  village  and 
town  improvement,  and  in  the  development  of  municipal 
functions,  such  as  street  paving  and  lighting,  as  well  as  in 
the  first  attempts  at  administrative  reform,  which  found  ex- 
pression subsequently  in  the  metropolitan  system  of  Boston. 

Evidences  of  the  education  of  public  opinion  are  to  be 
found  in  such  facts  as  these:  The  first  American  Improve- 
ment Association  was  that  founded  at  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
in  1853,  while  the  chief  developments  of  village  improvement 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  half  dozen  years.  The  first 
public  baths  were  established  at  Boston  in  1866;  but  outside 
of  Milwaukee,  which  established  a natatorium  in  1889,  the 
general  movement  for  public  baths  in  this  country  dates  from 
1893.  The  initial  proposal  for  a vacation  school  was  made 
in  Cambridge  in  1872 ; but  the  first  vacation  school  was  es- 
tablished in  1896.  The  first  municipal  playground  was  inau- 
gurated by  town  vote  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  in  1872,  but  the 
playground  movement  dates  from  the  equipment  of  the 
Charlesbank  in  Boston,  in  1892.  In  1851  the  first  steps 
were  taken  in  New  York  to  establish  Central  Park,  but  the 
chief  park  extensions  of  most  American  cities  have  been 
made  in  the  last  decade.  The  chief  municipal  gas  and  electric 
light  plants  in  American  cities  were  inaugurated  since  1893, 
although  the  Philadelphia  gas  works  was  established  in  1837. 

The  movement  for  civic  improvement  may  be  said  to  have 
found  a three-fold  expression  in,  first,  the  new  civic  spirit, 
second,  the  training  of  the  citizen,  and  third,  the  making 
of  the  city.  At  the  close  of  the  ninth  decade  of  the  last 
century,  the  new  civic  spirit  was  finding  its  chief  expression 
in  the  adoption  of  certain  important  English  social  movements 
which  had  flourished  for  a number  of  years  across  the  water, 
chief  among  which  were  social  settlements  and  university 
extension.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  during  the  eighties, 
the  development  of  popular  education  and  the  increase  of 
leisure  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  performance  of  public 
duties  such  as  had  not  seemed  to  exist  to  the  young  Ameri- 
can of  the  former  generation,  unfamiliar  with  the  duties  of 
citizenship  and  social  service.  The  altruistic  individual  of  the 
nineties  naturally  drifted  into  movements  which  had  re- 
ceived the  stamp  of  approval  in  the  older  country.  These 
movements  have  grown  stronger  as  the  years  have  gone  by, 
in  spite  of  or  because  of  the  multiplication  of  other  move- 
ments ; but  for  a time  they  absorbed  the  energy  of  the  lovers 
of  their  kind  who  were  not  attracted  by  the  familiar  chari- 
table organizations  or  by  politics.  They  gave  an  opportunity 
also  for  the  expression  of  the  American  interest  in  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  as  distinguished  from  public 
work,  which  was  supposed  to  involve  the  odium  attached 
to  the  politician.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  con- 
tact with  working  people  and  the  real  facts  of  the  life  of 
the  masses  impressed  upon  the  social  servants  the  signifi- 
cance of  public  activities.  There  consequently  followed  im- 
portant movements  for  democratic  education  and  municipal 
reform,  which  now  constitute  the  chief  factors  in  the  training 
of  the  citizens.  The  expansion  of  the  school  curriculum. 


the  multiplication  of  facilities  in  the  school  house,  the  ex- 
tension of  education  to  adults  and  to  people  engaged  in  wage 
earning  occupations,  are  all  comprehended  within  the  decade 
just  closing.  Nature  study,  manual  training,  art  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  decoration  and  instruction,  gymnasiums,  baths 
and  play  grounds,  vacation  schools,  free  lectures,  these  are 
familiar  terms;  but  they  were  virtually  unknown  to  the 
citizen  of  1892.  Along  with  the  development  of  democratic 
education  there  has  taken  place  a most  marvelous  transforma- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs.  Corrupt  as  are  the 
American  cities  of  today  in  ccntrast  with  those  of  Great 
Britain,  they  would  be  scarcely  recognized  by  the  spoilsmen 
of  the  early  nineties.  The  first  conference  for  good  govern- 
ment was  held  in  1893,  followed  two  years  later  by  the 
organization  of  the  National  Municipal  League.  Subsequently 
there  sprang  into  existence  two  organizations  representing 
municipal  officials.  The  legislature  of  New  York  granted  to 
the  metropolis  the  first  elements  of  the  merit  system  in  1894. 
Chicago  introduced  civil  service  reform  in  the  spring  of  1895. 
Many  of  the  American  cities  now  have  police  and  fire  de- 
partments strictly  controlled  by  civil  service  regulations,  and 
scores  of  them  perform  their  work  of  street  cleaning  and 
scavenging,  some  of  them  even  of  street  and  sewer  construc- 
tion, by  employes  of  the  city.  The  new  civic  spirit  which  first 
found  expression,  and  happily  continues  to  find  expression, 
in  the  training  of  the  citizen,  finally  promises  to  crown  its 
activities  by  setting  the  citizens  to  work  in  the  making  of 
the  city.  Here,  again,  the  contributions  of  the  last  ten  years 
are  as  notable  as  all  those  which  have  preceded.  During  that 
time  the  chief  streets  of  most  American  cities  have  received 
their  first  good  paving;  street  cleaning  has  been  made  pos- 
sible as  a result  of  the  pioneer  efiforts  of  Colonel  Waring  in 
New  York;  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  no  longer  disfigure 
the  main  streets  of  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  a 
few  other  cities.  The  overhead  trolley  has  been  abolished  in 
Manhattan  and  Washington.  Parks  and  boulevards  have 
multiplied,  as  have  beautiful  public  buildings,  including  public 
schools  and  libraries.  During  the  past  decade,  according  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  “There  have  been  erected  or  begun 
five  library  buildings  costing  over  a million  dollars  each,  whose 
aggregate  cost  will  have  exceeded  fifteen  million  dollars; 
(library  of  congress  $6,400,000,  Boston  $2,500,000,  Chicago, 
$2,000,000,  New  York  $2,500,000,  Columbia  $1,250,000,  Pitts- 
burg $1,200,000)  and  various  others  each  of  which  will  repre- 
sent an  expenditure  of  from  a hundred  thousand  to  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars  each,  while  buildings  costing  from 
five  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  now  dot  the 
country.”  The  decoration  of  public  buildings  on  a scale  com- 
parable to  European  accomplishment  has  been  successfully 
undertaken  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Appellate  Court  building  in  New  York,  the  Balti- 
more Court  House,  the  Cincinnati  City  Hall  and  elsewhere. 

Many  other  individual  attempts  at  improving  and  beautify- 
ing towns  and  cities  contribute  to  the  greatest  of  recent  civic 
achievements,  the  co-ordination  of  various  efforts  in  a com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  improvement  of  modern  communi- 
ties. Once  more  we  go  back  to  the  date,  1893,  for  the  first 
of  these  great  accomplishments,  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  universal  expositions,  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  buildings  and  grounds  on  a single 
scale  was  projected  and  happily  accomplished  by  the  co- 
operative effort  of  the  chief  architects,  landscape  architects 
and  sculptors  of  America.  The  contrast  between  the  White 
City  of  Chicago  and  the  black  city  of  Chicago  was  no  greater 
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than  that  between  the  old  conception  of  the  city  beautiful 
and  the  new.  Coincident  with  this  great  architectural  triumph 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  park  system,  of 
Boston,  the  most  notable  municipal  undertaking-  in  the  history 
of  American  cities.  Within  eight  years  what  was  a dream 
of  one  man  was  more  than  realized  for  the  benefit  of  more 
than  a million  people.  The  Metropolitan  park  system  of 
Boston,  comprising  playgrounds,  city  parks,  rural  parks,  in- 
cluding forest,  hills  and  river  banks,  and  sea  shore  reserva- 
tions, is  only  a part  of  the  great  co-operative  scheme  of 
Metropolitan  Boston,  The  district  within  eleven  miles  of 
the  State  House  in  Boston  unites  for  the  mutual  advantage 
of  all  the  communities  in  the  provision  of  water,  the  disposi- 
tion of  sewage,  for  rapid  transit  and  recreation,  in  four  great 
metropolitan  commissions.  The  administrative  problems  have 
not  been  entirely  solved,  but  the  conception  of  a comprehensive 
plan  has  received  an  emphasis  even  beyond  that  of  the  Chi- 
cago White  City.  Most  recently  this  idea  has  had  confirma- 
tion in  what  are  known  as  the  “Harrisburg  Plan"  and  the 
“Improvement  of  Washington."  The  Harrisburg  League  for 
Municipal  Improvements  projected  a plan  for  the  employment 
of  expert  advice  with  regard  to  the  city's  water  supply,  the 
sewerage  system,  parks,  boulevards,  playgrounds  and  street 
pa\-ing.  The  society  provided  the  funds,  amounting  to  over 
$10,000  for  the  employment  of  these  experts  and  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  worthy 
officials  and  the  passage  of  a referendum  vote,  authorizing 
the  issue  of  over  a million  dollars  in  bonds.  The  Harrisburg 
Plan  is  a model  of  scientific  method  and  enthusiastic  citizen- 
ship, but  it  has  a worthy  rival  as  a spectacular  accomplish- 
ment in  the  improved  plans  for  Washington, 

The  magnificent  plan  of  L'Enfant,  approved  by  George 
Washington,  is  responsible  for  the  Capita!  City's  being  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world,  but  the  failure  to 
take  advantage  of  all  the  elements  of  that  plan  or  to  be  con- 
sistent with  its  beginnings,  makes  necessary  the  commission 
of  to-day,  L'Enfant's  plan,  in  brief,  took  into  consideration 
the  topography  and  the  supposed  necessity  of  a water  ap- 
proach to  the  city,  and  then  located  the  street  on  the  plan 
of  two  sets  of  wheels  spokes  laid  on  a gridiron  with  the 
Capitol  as  one  hub  and  the  President's  house  as  the  other. 
Along  the  axes  of  these  two  buildings  was  projected  a park 
and  they  were  to  be  connected  directly  by  a broad  street, 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  The  other  public  buildings  were  also 
to  be  appropriately  grouped. 

Even  the  fundamental  features  of  this  scheme  have  not 
been  held  sacred  by  the  builders.  The  vista  of  the  White 
House  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  has  been  obscured  by  the 
Treasury  and  State  Department  buildings;  curious  and  un- 
sightly edifices  have  been  erected  along  the  Mall;  the  Wash- 
ington monument,  which  should  have  stood  at  the  junction 
of  the  a.xes  of  the  two  main  buildings,  occupies  a sight  un- 
pardonable in  its  isolation  one  hundred  feet  south  from  the 
axis  of  the  Capitol,  and  several  hundred  feet  east  of  the  axis 
from  the  White  House ; the  Pennsylvania  Railway  has  been 
allow’ed  to  cross  the  Mall  at  grade ; and  to  mention  but  one 
other  incongruity,  last  but  not  least,  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  been  so  located  that  its  dome  diverts  attention  from  the 
all  important  majesty  of  the  Capitol, 

'J'he  recommendations  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Government  at  Washington  will  fire  the 
enthusiasm  of  all  who  read  them.  The  subject  has  since  been 
exhaustively  studied  by  the  new  commission.  They  point 
out  possibilities  still  latent  in  Washington,  and  the  immeas- 
urable influence  which  their  realization  would  have  on  the 
other  cities  of  the  country.  The  construction  of  the  Houses  of 


Parliament  in  London,  on  the  Gothic  model,  though  not 
an  unqualified  success,  was  the  most  important , architectural 
event  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Great  Britain,  and  led  to 
the  revival  of  the  minor  arts  as  well.  Even  greater  services 
will  be  rendered  the  cities  of  the  United  States  when  the 
nolile  plan  of  L'Enfant,  projected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  shall  be  re-incorporated  in  the  best  expression 
of  the  new  century,  happily  now  assured  by  the  appointment 
of  the  present  excellent  commission,  Messrs.  Daniel  H.  Burn- 
ham, Cha's,  F,  McKim,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr,,  and 
Augustus  St,  Gaudens,*  The  proposed  improvements  of  the 
lake  front  in  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  the  boulevard  scheme 
for  St,  Louis,  the  great  conception  of  a united  park  system 
taking  in  the  multitude  of  beautiful  lakes  about  St,  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  all  testify  to  the  growing  appreciation  of  com- 
prehensive schemes  for  improvement.  The  same  tendencies 
are  in  evidence  in  the  plans  for  rural  improvement  such  as 
those  of  the  Massachusetts  trustees  of  public  reservations,  the 
Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  Park  Commission,  the  State  Con- 
trol of  the  Palisades,  the  National  Parks  in  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, California,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere. 

The  beginning  of  the  new'  century  finds  ideals  and  concrete 
accomplishments  so  far  advanced  that  for  the  first  time  the 
public  is  ready  for  a national  organization  to  represent  and 
co-ordinate  these  interests.  The  American  League  for  Civic 
Improvement  would  have  been  sadly  premature  in  1893,  It 
is  hardly  appreciated  even  in  1902,  but  the  friendly  response 
from  every  state  in  the  Union  and  from  Canada,  from  city, 
town,  village  and  rural  district,  from  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, from  public  officials  and  private  citizens,  from  prac- 
tical workers,  wmiters  and  teachers  all  point  to  the  necessity 
of  a unification  of  improvement  forces  throughout  the  land. 
We  believe  the  brief  experience  of  tw'O  years  of  pioneer  ef- 
fort with  inadequate  financial  support  and  notable  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  the  leading  workers  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
claim  that  the  American  League  for  Civic  Improvement  has 
outlined  a satisfactory  plan  for  our  co-operation.  Whether 
it  shall  be  the  organization  honored  with  the  mission  of  carry- 
ing out  this  plan  wdll  be  determined  by  the  next  few  years 
of  effort.  In  any  case  it  is  my  privilege  to  testify  that  a year's 
association  wdth  the  leaders  in  this  organization  gives  me 
confidence  in  believing  that  the  work  they  have  done  will 
lead  to  one  .of  the  most  significant  advances  in  the  public  life 
of  America. 

COURT  SUSTAINS  ESSEX  COUNTY  COMMISSION, 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  recently  denied  an 
application  for  a writ  of  certiorari  to  prevent  the  Essex 
County  Park  Commission  from  condemning  land  belonging 
to  the  Forest  Hill  Association  for  an  addition  to  Branch 
Brook  Park,  a part  of  the  extensive  park  improvements  for 
wdiich  the  county  has  issued  $4,000,000  in  bonds.  The  asso- 
ciation opposed  the  appointment  of  condemnation  commis- 
sioners on  the  ground  that  the  park  act  was  unconstitutional 
and  because  it  gave  to  the  judiciary  a function  alleged  to 
belong  to  the  executive.  The  attorney  for  the  park  com- 
mission contended  that  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  had 
already  legalized  the  bond  issue,  and  Chief  Justice  Gummere, 
in  rendering  his  decision  in  favor  of  the  commission,  said 
that  the  raising  of  the  question  of  constitutionality  would 
throw  the  affairs  of  the  county  in  confusion  and  cast  doubt 
upon  the  validity  of  land  titles  now  held  by  the  commission. 
The  Forest  Hill  Association  had  previously  offered  the  land 
to  the  park  commissioners  on  condition  that  they  expend  a 
stipulated  sum  in  improving  it.  This  the  board  would  not 
do,  and  the  association  refused  to  sell  the  land,  whereupon 
the  commissioners  instituted  condemnation  proceedings. 

*Zueblin,  Amiricaa  Muaicipal  Progress,  pp.  22^,  22'>. 
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The  southern  readers  of  Park  and  Cemetery  may 
smile  when  they  see  the  illustration  of  the  crepe 
myrtle,  it  is  such  a little  fellow  alongside  the  famous 
specimens  of  their  region.  But  we  of  the  north  can- 
not grow  it  out  doors  as  they  can.  Now'  and  again 
in  a mild  winter  a plant  may  get  through  without  be- 
ing killed  nearly  to  the  ground,  as  was  the  case  last 
winter,  but  the  rule  is  to  find  the  bushes  killed  to  with- 
in a foot  of  the  ground.  But  this  does  not  hinder  its 
fiowering.  These  frozen  down  bushes  sprout  up 
afresh  and  flower  profusely  in  late  summer.  But  to 
haye  them  at  their  best  it  is  the  plan  to  grow  them  in 
tubs,  setting  them  on  the  lawn  in  summer  and  in  a 
cold  cellar  or  shed  for  the  winter.  The  slightest  pro- 
tection is  sufficient  for  them.  The  growing  of  them  in 
tubs  has  this  advantage,  the  wood  ripens  thoroughly 
and  thus  a profusion  of  flowers  is  assured.  Readers 
will  agree  that  the  illustration  represents  a pretty 
plant. 

]\Iany  readers  of  Park  and  Cemetery  have  doubt- 
less seen  the  magnificent  specimen  of  crepe  myrtle  at 
jN'Ionnt  Vernon,  the  home  of  Washington.  I have  not 
seen  it  when  it  has  been  in  flower,  but  it  is  repre- 
sented as  being  a glorious  sight,  and  one  can  well  be- 
lieve it.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  Vir- 
ginia to  see  fine  specimens.  There  are  or  were 
some  fine  ones  near  Camden,  N.  J.,  just  across  the 
Delaware  from  Philadelphia,  and  at  Claymont,  Dela- 
ware, a stone's  throw  across  the  Pennsylvania  state 
line,  are  some  magnificent  bushes.  The  illustration  is 
of  one  growing  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia.  It  is 
of  the  old  pink  variety.  There  are  many  of  these 


plants  in  this  vicinity.  A few  are  left  out  all  winter, 
some  protected  and  some  not,  but.  evidently  the  most 
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satisfactory  way  is  to  grow  the  plant  in  a tub  and  set 
it  on  the  lawn,  where  its  beauty  will  be  the  most  ef- 
fective. Joseph  Meehan. 
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The  following  paper,  prepared  by  George  Hansen, 
landscape  architect,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  for  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  was  intended  for  application  to  that  city,  but  con- 
tains much  that  will  be  of  value  in  park  work  any- 
where : 

“Nature,  once,  had  full  sway  wherever  settlements 
of  cities  and  villages  now  occupy  the  ground.  For 
the  sake  of  “business,”  every  tree  was  cut  down,  every 
creek  filled  in,  every  hill  leveled,  to  give  building 
ground  and  to  provide  for  the  opening  of  streets.  Now, 
since  we  have  succeeded  so  remarkably  well  at  our 
“business  methods,”  it  strikes  us  that  we  have  just  a 
little  to  spare  of  time,  and  means,  and  soil,  for  “senti- 
ment.” We  have  traveled  abroad,  and  see  how  other 
cities  benefit  from  public  improvement,  and  a feeling 
of  resentment  has  come  over  us.  Instead  of  further- 
more driving  Nature  away  from  our  doors,  we  are 
willing  to  become  the  guests  of  Nature.  Falling  into 
the  other  extreme,  we  wish  for  sidewalk  trees  where 


none  are  called  for,  and  opposition  is  created  when 
harmony  of  purpose  is  of  the  first  need. 

A park  system  must  embody  everything  in  relation 
to  “park  and  pavement.”  We  must  secure  ground 
where  some  reservation  of  Nature  in  her  unaffected 
charms  may  be  enjoyed  by  one  and  all.  Streets  and 
houses  should  be  secluded  through  border  plantation, 
and  no  buildings,  except  those  of  the  most  simi)le  con- 
struction, for  the  protection  of  visitors,  should  be  per- 
mitted. This  should  be  a place  where  sheep  do  the 
lawn  mowing  and  where  cows  are  kept,  so  that 
the  visiting  family  with  hosts  of  children  and 
friends  can  enjoy  a home  picnic  and  forget  that  the 
city  is  within  easy  reach.  An  area  of  500  acres  should 
be  the  extreme  set  aside  for  such  purpose  within  the 
confines  of  a city.  Even  such  area  is  only  permissi- 
ble if  an  unusually  beautiful  scenery  calls  for  preser- 
vation. 

No  second  large  park  is  needed  for  any  community. 
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Of  small  size  parks,  several  of  from  fifty  to  lOO  acres 
area,  should  be  scattered  where  they  are  called  for. 
Within  the  confines  of  any  such  area  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  provide  building  ground  for  museums,  gov- 
ernment buildings,  libraries  and  the  like. 

Of  yet  smaller  parks,  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres, 
cjuite  a number  should  be  provided.  They  are  needed 
when  congested  population  craves  for  playgrounds, 
and  where  the  congregation  of  factories  bring  about 
a forbidding  appearance. 

Anvthing  smaller  than  15  acres  is  no  longer  a “park,” 
though  we,  in  California,  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
misapplying  the  term  to  just  such  “squares.”  Public 
squares  are  the  most  welcome  means  of  cheering  the 
picture  that  a city  represents.  Near  the  depot  they 
serve  to  welcome  the  visitor  and  bid  a cheering  good- 
bye to  the  departing  friends.  Near  the  public  build- 
ings— which,  so  far,  we  have  failed  to  provide  with 
an  appropriate  setting — they  spread  the  idea  of  dig- 
nity. Near  the  schools  they  may  substitute  the  plav- 
grounds  which  we  never  yet  have  learned  to  consider 
part  and  parcel  of  the  educational  system.  In  the 
business  district  they  serve  as  display  of  liberality.  In 
the  settled  portions  of  the  city  they  supply  the  abso- 
lute want,  the  dire  need  of  tumbling  ground  for  the 
infants  and  little  tots,  and  ofifer  the  aged  and  infirm  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  a glimpse  of  God’s  earth  without 
entering  on  a long  journey  from  home. 

Aside  from  the  many  playgrounds,  the  school  yards, 
the  kindergartens  and  the  green  spots  and  strips  en- 
circling public  and  private  buildings,  every  street  tree 
and  every  shrub  along  the  sidewalks  belongs  to  the 
proper  park  system. 

You  ask,  perhaps,  where  do  we  meet  with  such  ar- 
rangement, to  see  its  effect  and  benefit,  to  justify  its 
establishment?  Nowhere  in  California.  San  Fran- 
cisco’s condition  is  most  widely  known,  and  by  it  I can 
illustrate  not  what  ought  to  be,  but  what  ought  not 
to  be.  All  of  the  park  improvement  in  California  has 
been  of  the  labor  class ; to  none  have  ideas  been  ap- 
plied. Only  a city  of  the  immense  present  and  pros- 
pective wealth  that  San  Francisco  has  can  afford  to 
develop  a spot  like  the  ground  on  which  Golden  Gate 
Park  is  located.  It  proves  about  as  costly  as  it  would 
be  to  make  a park  out  of  the  entire  Oakland  marsh, 
and  is  equally  useless.  Far  less  money  would  have 
reached  better  and  grander  ends  in  a location  which 
Nature  designated  as  suitable  for  park  improvement, 
Furthermore,  no  area  of  such  size  should  spread  in 
such  shape  through  the  streets  of  any  city.  Our 
metropolis  of  the  west  will  find  it  very  much  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  development  of  the  western  part  to 
have  this  park  strung  out  in  such  direction.  Again, 
there  was  no  need  for  such  large  area.  The  enormous 
cost,  dictated  through  the  unwise  selection,  has  proven 
the  deathblow  for  the  development  of  any  scheme  of 


park  improvement  in  every  and  all  parts  of  that  city. 
Some  of  the  grandest  scenery  of  the  peninsula  lies  un- 
appreciated and  begging  for  preservation,  when  all 
of  the  labor  spent  in  Golden  Gate  Park  will  never  rep- 
resent such  effects  as  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking 
in  other  parts  of  town.  Boston,  the  ideal  of  park  im- 
provement for  the  entire  world,  has  sixty-six  squares 
and  twenty-three  playgrounds,  and  San  Francisco  has 
eleven  of  the  former  and  rented  the  ground  on  which 
she  has  one  of  the  latter.  Of  boulevards,  those  con- 
necting links  for  the  different  parts  of  a park  system, 
she  has  only  one,  and  this  one  unimproved — Van  Ness 
Avenue.  True,  she  does  not  require  them  at  this  date, 
as  she  has  no  more  than  a nucleus  to  a park  system, 
and  this  nucleus  so  monstrous  as  to  forbid  adding  to  it. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  is : First,  know 
what  is  required  for  the  ultimate  development  of  the 
community ; then  start  in  to  secure  such,  piece  by 
piece.  Secure  the  ground  and  do  the  development 
gradually,  as  your  tax-list  increases.  Never  go  to  the 
outskirts  for  ground  as  long  as  one  parcel  near  the 
center  of  your  city  calls  for  previous  reservation. 

Solve  sanitary  questions  while  serving  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  your  park  area.  Preserve  waterways,  de- 
velop creeks,  leave  rocks  untouched  and  consider  the 
native  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  sacred.  Throw 
playgrounds,  with  free,  unobstructed  vistas,  into  your 
tenement  districts  and  let  the  residence  portion  take 
care  of  itself.  Do  not  believe  that  building  ground  in 
the  business  part  is  too  costly  to  be  beautified,  and  try 
and  strive  for  dignified  settings  for  your  churches. 
Would  your  workingman  and  mechanic  brush  his  best 
suit  of  clothes  against  every  pair  of  overalls  that 
presses  against  him  on  a work  day?  Neither  should  the 
house  of  worship  be  surrounded  with  shanties  and 
shops,  with  dust  and  dirt. 

The  improvement  of  streets  and  fire-fighting  appa- 
ratus does  not  stand  for  community  spirit ; far  from  it. 
Such  prove  only  that  the  citizens  do  what  is  expected 
from  them  in  the  course  of  “business.”  The  soul  of  a 
community  speaks  through  grander  improvements, 
through  boughs  and  greensward.  But  let  us  take  cara 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  proceed,  that  it  may  no 
longer  be  right  what  the  most  promising  landscape 
architect  of  the  East  said  of  us : “Every  city  of  the 
West  may  have  its  carpet-bed  park,  if  it  so  wishes.” 
Whatever  has  been  done  up  to  date  in  California  is 
useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  as  an  example  of  what 
should  not  be.  There  is  no  country  that  promises 
greater  to  a genius  than  this  sun-kissed  Cali- 
fornia. But  the  era  of  improvement  will  not  set  in  till 
we  leave  off  whitewashing  rocks  in  the  parks  of  Los 
Angeles,  planting  palm  avenues  in  the  very  shadow 
of  the  last  “Palo  Alto,”  and  propose  to  line  the  main 
thoroughfare  in  the  town  of  the  “University  of  the 
Oak”  with  elm  trees.” 
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NEW  YORK  FLOWER  AND  SCULPTURE  SHOW. 

The  combined  flower  and  sculpture  show  held  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  New  York  Florists’  Club  and  the  Na- 
tional Sculpture  Society,  came  to  a close 
Nov.  6,  after  an  eight  days’  exhibit  that 
was  generally  agreed  to  have  been  a 
spectacle  of  unusual  beauty. 

The  joint  exhibition  was  inaugurated 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  effect 
of  the  individual  shows  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations, and  was  eminently  success- 
ful from  this  point  of  view.  The  flow- 
ers served  as  a natural  and  attractive 
background  for  the  works  of  sculpture, 
and  the  latter  gave  added  meaning  to 
the  different  groups  of  plants  and  flow- 
ers. 

The  chief  groups  of  statuary  were 
placed  at  the  ends  of  the  building,  and 
the  flowers  extending  along  the  sides 
and  center  of  the  spacious  hall,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  single  pieces  of 
sculpture,  formed  avenues  along  which 
the  visitors  passed.  Arches  and  trellises 
covered  with  vines  were  freely  used,  one 
of  the  chief  of  these  being  a promenade  formed  by 
trellis  work  covered  with  wild  smilax  near  the  east 
end  of  the  garden. 

Near  this  were  arranged  the  exhibitions  of  private 
gardening  from  the  estates  of  D.  W.  James,  Samuel 
Untermeyer  and  E.  D.  Adams,  and  decorative  shrubs 
from  the  firm  of  Bobbink  & Atkins,  of  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  which  included  many  evergreens. 

One  of  the  most  effective  of  the  combined  groups 
was  that  which  centered  around  the  colossal  eques- 
trian statue  of  Washington,  by  sculptors  French  and 
Potter,  around  which  was  arranged  a display  of  ever- 
greens. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  Barnard’s  statue 
“The  Hewer,”  furnished  a background  for  an  exhibit 
of  chrysanthemums,  and  from  a front  and  distant 
view  seemed  to  be  resting  on  a pedestal  of  these  au- 
tumn favorites. 

Viewed  in  general,  the  show  was  a brilliant  and  sat- 
isfying spectacle,  and  the  general  public  who  went  to 
see  a beautiful  picture  was  amply  repaid. 

As  the  first  attempt  to  make  an  artistic  whole  of 
a flower  show,  and  to  arrange  the  different  exhibits 
with  a definite  decorative  purpose,  the  New  York 
exhibition  must  be  classed  as  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  will  furnish  a valuable  lesson  for  future  dis- 
plays. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  flower  trade  as  viewed 
by  the  leading  florists’  journals,  much  dissatisfaction 
has  been  expressed  in  the  individual  exhibits,  and  the 
general  verdict  from  them  seems  to  be  that  the  show 


did  not  bring  forth  the  best  that  could  be  produced 
by  the  co-operation  of  all  of  the  florists  and  grow- 
ers of  New  York  and  its  vicinity. 

The  exhibit  of  statuary  included  works  of  most  of  ' 


the  prominent  xA.merican  sculptors. 


THE  CHICAGO  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  flower  show  in  Chicago,  which  is  in  progress 
as  we  go  to  press,  served  to  dedicate  the  new  Statuary 
Hall  of  the  Art  Institute,  but  no  sculpture  was  used 
in  connection  with  the  exhibit. 

Groups  of  palms  and  evergreens  around  the  hall, 
and  vines,  trailing  over  the  balcony  and  windows, 
served  as  a background  for  the  special  exhibits  of 
flowers,  which  changed  each  day. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  chrysanthemums,  the 
second  to  roses,  the  third  to  carnations,  the  fourth  to 
unique  varieties  of  all  flowers,  and  the  fifth  to  miscel- 
laneous specimens.  Although  the  surroundings  were 
not  as  impressive  as  in  former  years  when  the  show 
was  held  in  the  Auditorium,  the  display  was  fine  and 
included  many  varieties  superior  to  any  shown  in  the 
past.  The  attendance  was  good,  despite  the  unfavor- 
able weather. 

The  Pierson  fern,  which  received  a gold  medal 
from  the  Society  of  American  Florists,  and  a collec- 
tion of  palms  and  ferns  shown  by  Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Pull- 
man, occupy  prominent  places  in  the  exhibit. 

The  show  was  under  the  joint  management  of  the 
Chicago  Horticultural  Society  and  the  American 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  The  initial  convention  of 
the  latter  society  was  held  in  Fullerton  Hall,  in  the  Art 
Institute  during  the  flower  show. 

The  annual  shows  at  the  park  conservatories  are 
unusually  fine  this  year,  and  greatly  appreciated. 
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THE  GARDEN  OF  GETHSEMANE— WALLS  OF  JERUSALEM  IN  THE  BACKGROUND. 


TKe  Garden  of  Getlisemane. 


Tliis  is  the  scene  of  so  many  events  forever  memor- 
able in  the  history  of  our  race,  the  battle  ground  and 
])oint  of  attack  alike  of  the  Assyrians,  Romans,  Sar- 
acens, Crusaders  and  Turks.  The  walls  of  Jerusalem 
with  the  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  ( )mar  upon  what  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Temple,  form  a 
pleasing  background  to  the  picture,  while  under  the 
walls  is  the  Mohammedan  burying  ground,  whose  tnr- 
han  surmounted  tombstones  mark  the  last  resting 
place  of  the  male  of  this  turbulent  race,  while  that 
of  the  poor  female  is  simply  capped  with  an  insignifi- 
cant ornament,  the  whole  place  bearing  a look  of  neg- 
lect and  totally  devoid  of  trees. 

The  time  of  day  usually  selected  to  visit  this  spot 
is  toward  evening,  when  the  red  light  of  the  setting 
sun  glances  over  the  city,  touching  its  domes  and  min- 
arets with  a last  dying  gleam  and  the  dreary  hills  are 
broken  into  grand  masses  of  purple  and  vermilion, 
while  the  glen  below  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  where 
is  the  dry  bed  of  the  brook  Kidron ; here  sleep  mil- 
lions of  the  sons  of  Israel  almost  side  by  side  with 
their  enemies,  the  Moslems,  for  both  believe  that  the 
last  judgment  is  to  take  place  here,  and  in  places  it 


is  fairly  paved  with  the  sepulchers  of  the  Moslem  or 
the  simpler  slab  of  the  Jewish  tombs.  And  the  place  of 
the  sad  groves  which  shrouded  the  agony  of  Christ 
are  sinking  into  the  shades  of  night.  If  we  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  and  look  eastward  we  see  over  the 
far  horizon  the  mountains  of  Moab  and  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  with  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  desert  glowing 
in  the  sun's  last  rays ; this  completes  the  indelible  im- 
pression of  a scene  that  for  its  association  is  unequaled 
in  the  world. 

And  the  picture  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  these  sug- 
gestions of  the  past,  for  horticulture  is  not  encour- 
aged in  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan,  and  only  a small 
fraction  of  the  arable  land  is  under  cultivation,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  roads  and  the  pernicious  practice  of 
farming  out  the  taxes,  which,  in  its  practical  workings, 
is  a most  ingenious  and  pitiless  system  of  robbery. 

The  Garden  of  Gethsemane  has  but  few  trees ; in  the 
]iicture  we  recognize  the  cypress  and  the  olive,  two  or 
three  of  which  are  very  old,  but  as  we  read  that  Titus 
cut  down  all  the  trees  about  Jerusalem  and  that  a le- 
gion encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  it 
would  suggest  that  they  were  planted  by  Christian 
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hands  to  mark  the  spot,  unless,  like  the  sacred  olive  of 
the  Grecian  Acropolis,  they  may  have  reproduced 
themselves ; this  in  spite  of  the  old  tree  in  the  picture, 
the  so-called  “Tree  of  the  Agony.”  The  trees  them- 
selves remind  one  of  the  celebrated  cedars  of  Solomon 
on  Mount  Lebanon  in  the  disproportioned  hugeness  of 
their  venerable  trunks  and  to  their  foliage  above.  For 
ages  the  pilgrim  has  knelt  and  kissed  them  with  tears, 
carrying  thence  a few  of  the  scattered  fruit  or  a por- 
tion of  the  bark  to  remind  him  of  the  spot. 

The  garden  is  surrounded  by  a high  stone  wall,  a 
broad  path  leading  around  its  entire  area,  while  the 
portion  containing  the  trees  and  flowers  is  protected 
by  a iron  railing  with  sharp  pickets.  The  interior  is 
subdivided  by  numerous  wooden  fences  with  no  ap- 
parent reason.  Many  plants  in  pots  are  employed  to 
set  off  these  spaces  with  the  purpose  of  frequently 
changing  and  ensuring  a constant  bloom.  The  flowers 
are  chiefly  annuals.  Daisies  and  Hollyhock  are  ]irom- 
inent.  The  whole  is  extremely  formal  and  devoid  of 
beauty,  but  presents  an  abundance  of  color,  which 
pleases  the  throngs  of  pilgrims  who  cheerfully  pay  the 
entrance  fee  to  worshi])  at  the  various  shrines  an, I 


“TREE  OF  THE  AGONY”  IN  GARDEN  OF  GETHSEMANE. 

who  frequently  form  a continuous  procession  through 
its  walks  during  the  daylight  hours. 

The  olive  is  still  scattered  about  the  IMount  of  Olives 
and  a few  half  cultivated  figs  and  pomegranates  as- 
sist in  recalling  the  past.  It  is  through  the  branches 


of  these  trees  that  the  more  picturesque  views  are  seen 
and  we  think  of  the  time  when  these  terraced  hillsides 
were  once  clothed  with  verdure,  but  now  denuded  even 
of  their  soil ; thus  has  the  oppression  of  the  unspeaka- 
ble Turk  peeled  the  land  that  once  "flowed  with  milk 
and  honey.”  Joseph  B.  Davis. 


STATISTICS  OF  CREMATION. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  who  has  been  for  long  a 
staunch  advocate  of  cremation,  and  who  has  written 
some  most  able  articles  in  support  of  the  practice,  con- 
tributes tO'  the  Lancet  some  statistics  bearing  on  the 
matter. 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that  Germany  pos- 
sesses seven  crematories.  The  total  number  of  cre- 
mations performed  at  each  during  the  year  1901  being 
693.  A petition  signed  by  over  3,000  medical  men  has 
been  pre.sented  in  the  Reichstag  within  the  past  few 
months  with  a view  of  rendering'  compulsory  the  cre- 
mation of  persons  who  have  died  from  infectious  dis- 
eases. 

England  possesses  seven  crematories,  in  which  dur- 
ing’ the  year  1901  445  persons  were  cremated.  Italy 
possesses  twenty-two  crematories,  but  statistics  as  to 
the  number  of  persons  iqion  whom  cremation  was  per- 
formed in  1901  are  lacking  in  some  of  these.  There 
are  three  crematories  in  Switzerland,  at  one  of  which 
127  cremations  were  performed  in  1901.  Sweden 
possesses  two  and  Denmark  one.  In  Austria-Hungary 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  cremation  continue  to 
be  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  \’ienna  Society. 
“Die  Flamme”  and  branches  exist  in  many  towns,  but 
the  practice  of  cremation  haS’  not  yet  been  legalized. 

In  Madrid  the  right  of  cremation  has  been  con- 
ferred by  a royal  decree,  while  even  in  Russia,  in  spite 
of  the  protestations  of  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
S}nod,  the  government  proposes  to  issue  a decree  in 
favor  of  making  cremation  optional.  In  France  a 
large  crematorium  is  situaied  in  the  far-famed  ceme- 
tery of  Paris,  Pere  la  Chaise,  in  which  since  its  open- 
ing 2,299  bodies  have  been  cremated. 

In  the  United  States  are  twenty-six  crematories, 
twenty-four  of  which  are  in  operation.  A larger 
number  of  persons  are  ci'cmated  yearly  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other.  In  ' 'anada,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Quebec  has  declared  the  legality  of  crema- 
tion, and  a crematorium  has  just  been  built  at  Mon- 
treal.— iMedical  Record. 


A CITY  FORESTER'S  HOME  GROUNDS, 

The  accompanying  views  are  tak'en  from  the  sum- 
mer cottage  home  of  John  C.  Lewis,  City  Forester  and 
Landscape  Gardener  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

In  No.  I IMr.  Lewis  has  converted  a dead  apple 
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PLANTING  ON  THE  HOME  GROUNDS  OF  CITY  FORESTER  JOHN  C.  LEWIS,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
1 — Dead  apple  tree  covered  -with  vines.  3 — Side  front  view — close  porch  effect. 

2 — Mixed  bed  showinjr  tropical  plantinj^  effect.  4— A rustic  entrance. 


tree  into  an  ornament  and  a thing  of  beauty  by  cover- 
ing it  with  a growth  of  vines.  The  trunk  of  the  tree 
is  covered  with  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  and  Tecoma  radi- 
cans,  whose  pendulous  branches  hang  with  graceful 
effect.  In  the  background  of  this  picture  is  also  shown 
a bed  of  Canna  monstrosa,  eight  feet  high,  which  pre- 
sents a marked  tropical  effect. 

In  No.  2,  is  shown  a tropical  planting  effect  pro- 
duced by  a mixed  bed  of  Eulalia  Japonica  and  E. 
gracillima,  Canna  monstrosa,  and  Ricinus  Queen  of 
Cambodia,  edged  with  Ageratum  blue  dwarf. 

A side  front  view,  showing  a close  porch  effect,  is 
seen  in  No.  3,  and  No.  4 illustrates  a rustic  arched  en- 
trance immediately  behind  the  California  privet 
hedge.  The  arch  is  formed  of  Tecoma  radicans,  which 
is  allowed  to  grow  freely  till  after  blooming,  when 
the  pendulous  growth  is  removed.  All  these  effects 
have  been  produced  in  one,  two  and  three  years. 

The  following  brief  biography  of  Mr.  Lewis  is  taken 
from  City  and  State,  Philadelphia : 


“John  C.  Lewis,  the  City  Forester,  has'  been  en- 
gaged in  horticultural  work  all  his  life.  He  came  to 
this  country  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  nearly 
all  of  that  time  has  given  his  attention  to  work  of  a 
public  nature.  For  years  Mr.  Lewis  had  charge  of  the 
public  grounds  in  the  State  of  Virginia..  He  is  the 
first  and  only  incumbent  of  the  office  of  City  Forester, 
which  was  created  in  1896.  Prior  to  that  time  he  held  a 
similar  place  in  Fairmount  Park.  If  a long  experience 
(over  forty  years  in  this  country  and  Europe)  counts 
for  anything,  Mr.  Lewis  ought  to  be  well  qualified  for 
the  position  he  holds.  When  he  assumed  the  office  the 
city  had  fourteen  squares  or  small  parks  open  for  pub- 
lic use.  Now  there  are  forty-six,  with  thirteen  others 
awaiting  improvements,  without  counting  League  Is- 
land Park,  which  will  cover  about  300  acres. 

It  is  estimated  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  oversight  of  ap- 
proximately 50,000  trees,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
shrubbery  and  miscellaneous  plants.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania.” 
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OFFICE  BUILDING,  GREENLAWN  CEMETERY,  PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO. 


GREENLAWN  CEMETERY  LODGE,  PORTSMOUTH, 
OHIO, 

The  illustrations  on  this  page  show  exterior  view 
and  ground  plan  of  the  new  lodge  at  Greenlawn  Ceme- 
tery, Portsmouth,  Ohio.  It  is  situated  near  the  main 
entrance  on  Ofifnere  street,  and  was  finished  in  the 
summer  of  1900  at  a cost  of  about  $2,400,  including 
the  furniture.  The  front  room  is  used  for  the  super- 
intendent’s office  and  reception  room  for  men.  The 
center  room  is  for  ladies,  and  opens  into  the  toilet.  At 
the  rear  is  the  lavatory  for  men,  coal  cellar,  tool  room, 
etc.  The  interior  is  finished  in  natural  wood,  with 
handsome  furnishings  including  modern  fireplaces, 
and  wooden  mantels,  with  large  mirrors. 

The  reception  room,  on  which  opens  the  business  of- 
fice, is  20  by  14  feet,  and  directly  over  the  corner  is  a 
cupola.  A veranda,  seven  and  a half  feet  wide,  ex- 
tends around  almost  the  entire  building,  and  two  small 
ornamental  fountains  are  placed  on  the  front  lawn. 

The  structure  is  a good  example  of  a neat,  unas- 
suming and  inexpensive  office  building. 

The  cemetery  now  has  two  large  fountains  on  the 
grounds  ready  for  erection.  One  of  them  embodies 
the  figure  of  a soldier  seven  feet  high,  standing  on  a 
base  about  14  feet  above  the  water  line.  It  is  to  stand 
in  Soldiers’  Circle,  at  the  head  of  the  main  entrance 
roadway,  and  will  cost  $1,200.  The  other  one  will 
cost  about  $700. 


— 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

MRS,  FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY. 

WOMEN  AS  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS, 


IN  THE  HARDEN  AT  LOWTHORPE. 


One  hears  numerous  inquiries  about  landscape  gar-- 
dening  as  a profession  for  women,  and  as  a large  share 
of  improvement  work  involves  a knowledge  of  this 
art-science,  and  as  an  equally  large  share  of  imiirove- 
ment  work  devolves  upon  women,  it  does  not  seem  in- 
appropriate to  devote  our  space  this  month  to  a con- 
sideration of  women's  opportunities  for  securing  the 
necessary  training  for  this  profession. 

There  are  at  present  a few  women  practicing  the 
art,  at  least  one  of  whom  has  an  international  reputa- 
tion, Miss  Fanny  R.  Wilkinson,  London,  Eng.,  who 
received  her  first  training  at  the  Cry.stal  Palace,  where 
she  had  difficulty  in  gaining  admission,  as  the  classes 
were  at  first  intended  for  men  only,  but,  as  she  says, 
“I  persevered  and  they  finally  consented  to  take  me. 
Later,  I studied  under  the  late  iNIr.  Edward  Milner, 
the  well-known  landscape  gardener,  and  his  son,  who 
were  both  most  kind  and  patient.  I worked  very 
hard,  hut  enjoyed  the  life  exceedingly  and  when  I 
had  finished  my  course  1 settled  here  (London)  to 
commence  on  my  own  account,  and  have  been  most 
successful  in  getting  work.”  iMiss  Wilkinson  has 
been  established  at  6 Gower  street  some  eight  years 
and  sometimes  has  one  or  more  young  women  with 


known,  the  first  American  woman  to  take  a regular 
course  of  study  in  conscious  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fessional practice  of  landscape  gardening.  Miss  Jones, 
1 am  tohl.  “acquired  her  training  by  studying  (by  spe- 
cial arrangement ) at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  under  Prof.  Chas.  S.  Sargent,  studving 
tloricultnre  at  the  same  time  at  the  Bussey  Institute 
near  by,  and  by  taking  a course  in  the  nec- 
essary principles  of  architecture  and 
draughting  from  a private  tutor,  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  Ware,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture  at  Columbia  College, 
New  York  City.”  Although  this  occurred 
“not  so  very  long  ago,”  as  my  correspond- 
ent puts  it,  it  was  before  any  course  in  land- 
scape gardening  was  open  to  women  in  this 
country,  the  first  of  which  was  offered  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  1900  in  connection  with  its  architectural 
course.  The  students  work  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  outside  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
at  the  institute  in  Boston. 

More  recently,  a course  in  landscape  gar- 
dening has  been  opened  to  women  at  the 
Horticultural  School  at  Brier  Cliff  IManor, 
N.  Y.,  and  a school  of  horticulture  and 
landscape  gardening  exclusively  for  women 
was  ojiened  this  year,  on  Sept.  15,  at  Low- 
thorpe,  Groton,  Mass.,  by  Mrs.  Edward  Gilchrist  Low 
with  the  following  faculty : Miss  Louise  Klein  iMiller, 
Director  and  Instructor  of  Economic  Entomology,  Or- 
nithology and  Geology;  Miss  Gertrude  Sanderson,  Li- 


the HOUSE  AT  LOWTHORPE,  GROTON,  MASS. 

her  as  students,  who,  after  two  or  three  years,  are 
fitted  to  try  work  independently. 

Miss  Beatrix  Jones,  of  Bar  Plarbor,  iMe.,  whose 
work  is  said  to  be  of  the  first  order,  is,  so  far  as  is 
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structor  of  Free  Hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  and 
Miss  Laura  Blanchard  Dawson,  daughter  of  Jackson 
Dawson,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Instructor  of  Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry,  Botany,  Arboriculture  and  Ge- 


THE  GARDEN  WALK,  SEEN  FROM  THE  LIBRARY  AT  LOW- 
THORPE. 


ometry.  There  is  a course  of  lectures  on  landscape 
gardening  by  James  Frederick  Dawson,  who  will  also 
direct  the  development  of  the  grounds  (i6  acres)  at 
Lowthorpe  as  an  object  lesson  for  the  students.  This 
marks  a new  departure  in  the  way  of  opportunit}'  for 
training  for  women  and  seems  to  promise  well.  INIrs. 
Low  is  a member  of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor 
Art  Association. 

The  following  opinions  of  landscape  gardeners  and 
landscape  garden  authorities  suggest  food  for  thought 
in  this  connection  : 

Miss  Wilkinson  says  : “I  decidedly  think  that  land- 
scape gardening  and,  indeed,  all  work  connected  with 
gardens,  is  good  for  women,  but  the}'  must  be  regu- 
larly trained  for  it  and  have  a taste  for  it,  or  it  will  be 
mere  drudgery.  To  the  born  gardener,  the  lover  of  na- 
ture and  of  country  life,  the  pursuit  of  horticulture  will 
afford  the  happiest,  freest,  most  congenial  of  profes- 
sions.” 

Mr.  O.  C.  Simonds,  of  Chicago,  thinks  that  “women 
should  find  landscape  gardening  congenial  employ- 
ment. They  seem  to  understand  as  readilv  as  men  how 
to  arrange  plants  artistically.  Perhaps  there  would  be 
limitations  to  their  work,  since  some  knowledge  of  en- 
gineering,— of  grading  land,  constructing  roads,  etc., 
is  necessary  as  a basis  for  the  best  work.”  (Flere  it  is 
but  just  to  sa}^  that  if  women  take  the  time  and 


money  to  obtain  really  adequate  training,  they 
may  easily  master  these  details  of  engineer- 
ing. Miss  Wilkinson  has  told  me  personally 
that  while  she  usually  has  an  engineer  do  her 
surveying,  she  is  capable  of  doing  it  herself  if 
the  need  arises.  Wdiat  one  woman  has  done,  others 
may  accomplish.)  "There  are  cases,  however,  where 
real  pictures  may  be  made  after  roads  and  walks  have 
been  constructed.  If  women  are  willing  to  devote 
sufficient  time  to  the  study  of  plants  and  their  arrange- 
ment, I see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  succeed  as 
well  in  landscape  work  as  in  painting,  drawing  or 
sculjiture." 

Mr.  Warren  H.  iNIanning  sees  "no  reason  why  there 
is  not  the  same  ojiening  for  women  here  as  in  nearly 
every  other  profession,  provided  thev  are  not  afraid 
to  handle  dirt,  and  if  they  will  apply  themselves  to 
gain  the  necessary  knowledge  of  soils,  plants  and 
methods  of  cultivation.  I can  conceive  of  no  pleas- 
anter occujiation.  Whether  they  can  ‘manage’  men 
as  garden  assistants,  or  in  lieu  of  this  find  other 
women  who  can  and  will  do  the  heavy  manual  labor 
aud  drudgery,  is  a problem  that  can  only  be  solved 
as  presented.  Women  can  succeed  in  this  jirofession 
only  by  the  same  means  that  men  have  succeeded, — se- 
curing knowledge,  skill  and  exjierience  through  years 
of  study  and  ])ractice  in  actual  work.  At  present  in 
no  course  of  horticulture  or  landscaiie  architecture  that 
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is  open  to  women  can  they  gain  the  knowledge  that 
may  lead  up  to  a complete  master}-  of  the  profession 
of  gardening  or  landscape  design.”  (This  opinion  is 
dated  November,  1901.) 
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Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Horticulture  at 
Cornell  University,  and  author  of  the  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticulture  and  many  other  works  on  this 
and  allied  subjects,  says  that  “so  far  as  the  fine  art 
and  gardening  sides  of  landscape  work  are  concerned, 
it  is  a vocation  eminently  suited  to  women,”  but  doubts 
“whether  they  are  likely  to  make  a business  success  of 
it  in  competition  with  men.” 

It  seems  not  amiss  to  here  allude  to  the  opinion  of 
the  lamented  editor  of  Garden  and  Forest  during  the 
ten  years  of  its  existence,  whose  judgment  and 
taste  made  it  the  authority  on  all  branches  of  horti- 
culture which  it  continues  to  be.  He  said,  apropos  of 
the  scarcity  of  men  of  the  right  temperament  and 
training : “A  class  of  practitioners  may  be  advantage- 
ously developed  who,  while  not  being  landscape  gar- 
deners in  the  broadest  sense,  may  yet  do  much  to  re- 
deem country  and  suburban  places  from  the  common- 
place look  that  too  many  of  them  now  wear.  This 
work  may  well  be  done  by  women.  Those  whose  nat- 
ural tastes  induce  them  to  take  it  up,  should  prepare 
themselves  for  the  work  by  taking  such  landscape 
gardening  courses  as  offer,  or  by  study  with  practic- 
ing professionals,  and  after  undertaking  work  alone, 
should  cling  to  the  best  traditions  and  methods  of  the 
profession.  Let  it  be  said  that  the  relation  of  the  land- 
scape gardener  to  his  client  should  be  strictly  profes- 
sional ; that  he  should  place  his  talent,  training  and  ex- 
perience at  the  service  of  his  client  and  have  no  busi- 
ness obligations  to  others.  I meati  that  the  profes- 
sional landscape  gardener  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in 
any  side  issues.  He  or  she  should  be  known  to  accept 
no  commissions  and  to  be  free  to  buy  materials  to 
the  best  advantage.” 

It  certainly  would  seem  that  there  is  room  in  every 
community  for  at  least  one  woman  of  taste  and  train- 
ing to  secure  in  this  work  an  assured  position,  to  gain 
recognition  from  men  of  standing  in  the  profession. 


and,  in  time,  to  earn  a fair  income.  It  is  work  that 
sadly  needs  doing.  Natural  beauty  is  everywhere  be- 
ing irreparably  defaced  and  destroyed,  and  is  often 
replaced  by  expensive  artificial  ugliness  because  there 
is  no  one  on  the  ground  to  recognize  and  save  the  one 
or  to  protest  intelligently  against  the  other.  Now, 
when  Outdoor  Art  seems  at  last  to  be  coming  into  its 
own,  is  a good  time  for  women  to  seriously  consider 
the  profession  of  landscape  gardening  as  a medium 
for  the  expression  of  that  creative  faculty  which  is 
the  strong  factor  of  the  artistic  temperament. 

A Springfield  (Mass.)  publication  gives  an  account 
of  an  improvement  society  composed  entirely  of  wom- 
en that  was  organized  three  years  ago  in  a Vermont 
town,  but  neglects  to  name  the  place.  After  organ- 
ization, the  women  went  to  work  to  earn  money  with 
which  to  carry  out  certain  needed  improvements. 
They  are  credited  with  giving  sociables,  entertainments 
of  different  kinds,  town  meeting  dinners,  etc.,  “any- 
thing to  get  money.”  One  of  them  says : ’ “We 
worked  hard,  and  the  men  patronized  us  very  well, 
but  made  fun  of  us.  Now  we  have  a mile  of  nice 
gravel  walk,  nearly  equal  to  concrete,  have  relaid  a 
fourth  of  a mile  of  old  stone  walk,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $250,  and  have  $25  in  the  treasury.  The  men 
make  no  more  fun  of  us,  and  are  ready  to  do  what 
they  can  to  help  the  Ladies’  Vermont  Improvement 
Society.  We  have  a regular  business  meeting  once  a 
month  and  an  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  of- 
ficers.” 

One  would  like  to  be  able  to  give  these  energetic 
women  credit  specifically,  for  they  deserve  it. 

The  “Village  Improvement  Association,”  of  Sau- 
gerties,  N.  Y.,  is  making  arrangements  to  erect  a 
fountain,  and  would  like  to  have  catalogues  showing 
designs  and  prices.  Communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  W.  F.  Reber,  Secretary. 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


The  Revival  of  Geometric  Landscape  Gardening. 


What  has  landscape  gardening  done  that  it  should 
bend  its  lofty  purpose  to  the  caprice  of  fashion  ? Do 
the  supposed  high  and  ennobling  titles  of  “Landscape 
Architect”  or  “Landscape  Engineer”  need  such  a di- 
version? If  this  be  so,  many  a good  landscape  gar- 
dener will  be  glad  he  never  got  over  being  a gardener. 

If  landscape  gardening,  as  Downing  declares,  be- 
longs to  the  fine  arts,  it  must  not  take  a step  back- 
ward ; for  it  seems  to  me  that  those  landscape  archi- 
tects or  engineers,  who  desire  to  follow  the  pure  geom- 
etric model  or  its  mosaic  French,  or  its  more  pleasing 
Italian  artificial  style,  have  missed  their  vocation ; they 
ought  to  have  followed  the  trade  of  carpet-weaving  or 
paper-hanging. 

Modified  gardening  as  it  is  used  in  California  in 
connection  with  architecture  ought  to  satisfy  the  art- 


istic feeling  even  if  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  artificiality.  We  have  the  wall  paper  and  even 
the  carpet  designs,  but  fortunately  the  cost  of  labor 
prohibits  this  kind  of  gardening  to  some  extent,  ex- 
cept where  Coolie  labor  can  be  employed.  The  China- 
man outstrips  the  Caucasian  gardener  in  the  geo- 
metric form  of  gardening,  at  least  so  far  as  the  exact 
work  of  labor  is  concerned,  and  his  designs  in  this 
style  are  not  generally  inferior.  Thus  Chinamen  have 
found  at  last  one  “fine  art  wherein  they  are  equals.” 
For  music  and  painting  they  do  not  seem  to  have  ad- 
vanced so  far.  George  F.  Pentecost,  Jr.,  quotes  Rus- 
kin  in  an  article  in  the  Agricultural  Record : “The 
punishment  which  all  the  laws  of  design  render  inev- 
itable, is  that  those  who  thus  pursue  nature  will  wholly 
lose  sight  of  art.”  He  means  that  the  landscape 
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gardener  who  follows  the  way  of  nature  loses  sight 
of  fitness  as  a foundation  for  the  geometric  garden 
to  rest  on.  The  landscape  gardener  has  nowadays  so 
much  appropriate  material  to  choose  from  that  he  can 
easily  harmonize  any  style  of  building  with  the  nat- 
ural surroundings.  If  he  falls  back  on  the  geometric 
style,  if  he  depends  entirely  on  straight  lines,  perfect 
circles,  geometric  curves,  classic  fountains,  statuary, 
architecturally  planned  terraces  or  parapets,  he  makes 
certainly  a harmonious  picture  with  the  Grecian  style 
of  architecture,  and  he  may  call  himself  an  artist.  But 
has  he  served  architecture  a good  turn  by  doing  so’ 
He  only  shows  the  limitations  of  the  geometric  prin- 
ciple in  architecture  and  its  clash  with  organic  nature. 
Can  the  beautifully  flowing  lines  of  nature  be  har- 
monized with  the  exact  geometric  lines  of  architect- 
ure? Let  the  geometric  lines  extend  from  the  build- 
ings to  the  walks  and  drives  to  show  their  necessity 
and  purpose.  The  purpose  will  bring  geometric  and 
flowing  lines  together.  The  smoothly  kept  lawn  with 
its  appropriate  artificial  look — pleasing  very  strongly 
like  classic  architecture  the  sense  of  feeling — will  har- 
monize with  shrubs  and  trees  having  the  expression  of 
the  beautiful  in  well  balanced  outlines,  harmonious 
masses  of  color  in  flowers  and  foliage,  but  further 
away  from  the  building  only  harmony  in  color  of  fo- 
liage. If  a gardener  here  shows  his  knowledge  of  bot- 
any in  choosing  such  natural  materials  for  his  picture 
as  are  appropriate  for  this  purpose,  does  he  not  display 
a higher  standard  of  gardening — and  really  raise  land- 
scape gardening  to  the  condition  of  fine  art — than  a 
designer  who  requires  artificial  means  to  predominate 
everywhere  to  maintain  his  picture  of  folly  within  its 
close  set  limits?  The  beauty  of  infinity  in  a created 
landscape  lies  in  the  slow  changing  of  its  natural 
features  through  the  seasons.  To  put  living  organic 
objects  in  a limited  form  does  not  help  the  purpose 
of  all  fine  art,  which  is  to  arouse  and  stimulate  the 
noble,  high  purpose  aimed  at  by  man ; it  rather 
arouses  curiosity  and  wonder  as  to  what  is  done  with 
the  plants  to  fashion  such  productions,  than  to  afford 
satisfaction  by  a harmonious  unity  of  design.  It  drives 
the  observer  after  more  variety,  and  though  this  is 
artificial,  it  is  very  limited.  It  does  not  satisfy  and 
refresh  like  beautiful,  ever-changing  natural  objects. 
Formal  gardening  will  certainly  please  thoughtless  ob- 
servers among  the  partly  educated  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. Geometric  lines  are  so  easily  taken  in ; the  parts 
in  some  way  mostly  balance.  If  they  see  the  picture 
from  one  side,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  see  it  from 
the  other,  for  the  main  features  are  practically  the 
same  from  all  sides.  Landscape  gardeners  who  may 
not  admire  the  formal  style,  except  in  very  limited 
areas,  know  how  to  adapt  the  natural  style  even  on  a 
small  piece  of  ground,  to  create  a number  of  pleasing 
pictures.  The  geometric  style  in  a park  of  any  size 


is  more  ridiculous  than  the  too  natural  style  in  a city 
square  or  school  ground.  Objects  which  need  formal 
treatment  have  no  place  in  a recreative  park  for  the 
people  of  a city ; they  should  be  located  on  a boulevard. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Pentecost  is  romancing  when 
he  says  that  the  formal  style  is  capable  of  a far  supe- 
rior artistic  expression, — he  should  use  the  word  arti- 
ficial. Nature  offers  harmony  with  architecture  in  any 
situation ; it  only  depends  on  the  man  to  grasp  it.  We 
have  had  and  have  partly  yet,  two  fine  examples  of 
what  landscape  gardening  should  be  and  what  it 
should  not  be,  here  in  California,  in  and  near  our 
metropolis.  Golden  Gate  Park  is  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  the  possibilities  of  the  moderated  or 
Downing’s  style  of  landscape  gardening.  The  su- 
perintendent, Mr.  J.  McLaren,  is  an  artist,  who  dis- 
plays his  many  resources  in  such  an  expressive  way 
that  only  a genius  can  accomplish.  Everywhere  we 
meet  harmony,  although  formal  and  natural  garden- 
ing are  often  side  by  side,  or  glide  into  each  other. 
But  the  natural  style  shows  its  greater  adaptability 
here  in  its  more  expressive  and  consequently  more 
artistic  pictures,  even  if  the  view  in  the  formal  section 
is  fully  as  large  in  actual  extent. 

Sutro  Heights,  near  Golden  Gate  Park,  presents  an 
example  of  formal  gardening,  where  plenty  of  money 
backs  it.  The  failure  started  in  with  the  design  of 
the  building,  a bard-to-define  Grecian  style  of  wooden 
structure  standing  on  the  very  edge  of  an  extremely 
picturesque  rocky  sea  shore.  The  present  style  of 
this  building  is  better,  although  still  of  wood.  The 
Sutro  residence  grounds  at  the  back  of  it  is  an  ex- 
ample of  geometric  gardening  on  a large  scale.  It 
pleases  the  mass  of  visitors.  They  do  not  see  the 
ugly  contrast  of  the  formal  lawns,  geometric  flower- 
beds, of  color,  carpet  beds,  classic  statuary  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  vexing  globes,  with  the  half-hearted  attempt 
at  natural  gardening  to  effect  a compromise  with  the 
surrounding  picturesque  scenery.  If  this  had  been 
tried  half  a mile  to  the  south,  where  there  is  a low 
smooth  sandy  beach,  it  would  have  been  a fairly  good 
example  of  formal  gardening  and  would  have  made 
a pleasing  contrast  with  the  adjoining  grand  natural 
scenery  of  Golden  Gate  Park. 

Geometric  gardening  cannot  produce  anything  but 
the  easily  pleasing  beautiful  itself.  It  has  no  quality 
to  lift  it  to  a fine  art.  It  cannot  give  the  beholder  feel- 
ings of  grandeur,  sublimity  and  infinity.  The  formal 
style  is  better  left  to  the  flower  garden  alone,  hedged 
in  by  itself,  created  for  tbe  purpose  of  delighting  the 
owner  with  harmonious  colors,  and  furnishing  cut 
flowers  for  the  house.  Mr.  Pentecost  should  examine 
the  photograph  of  the  formal  garden  of  Mr.  H.  W. 
Poor,  in  the  same  number  of  the  Architectural  Record. 
That  settles  formal  gardening  as  a fine  art. 

VV.  VoRTRiEDE,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Garden  Plants— Their  Geography— EXXXIII 

(Coniferales,  Continued.) 


Sciadopitys  verticillata,  the  “umbrella  pine,”  is  a 
remarkable  monotypic  plant  from  Japan,  with  leaves 
in  whorls  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  much  as  the 
leaves  of  the  Cycadese  are  whorled  at  the  summit  of 


SCIADOPITYS  VERTICILLATA. 


the  stems.  The  cones  are  solitary,  and  the  males  at 
least  terminal.  There  are  two  cotyledones.  It  seems 
best  to  keep  it  with  the  Arancarieae,  as  some  botanists 
do,  for  there  is  nothing  else  to  represent  that  sub- 
tribe in  the  northeastern  states.  On  the  mountains 
of  Nippon  the  tree  attains  to  lOO  or  sometimes  150  feet 
high,  but  although  it  has  been  in  British  gardens 
since  1861,  there  are  no  large  specimens,  nor  is  it  any 
better  in  the  States.  So  far  as  I have  seen,  the  largest 
is  about  15  feet  high  and  dwindling.  The  tree  is 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Portland,  Maine,  but  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Ottawa  Arboretum  list.  It  is  very 
likely  that  a tree  from  the  comparatively  humid  cli- 
mate of  the  central  and  southern  mountains  of  Japan 
will  need  some  care  as  to  the  selection  of  stations  for 
its  best  development,  and  soils  too  that  do  not  suffer 
from  extremes  of  dryness.  I fancy  that  it,  like  the 
Araucaria  imbricata,  will  reach  its  best  development 
on  parts  of  the  southern  Alleghanies,  and  west  of 


the  Cascades  in  Oregon.  The  best  specimens  in  Eng- 
land are  in  the  southwestern  counties,  where  the  tem- 
perature and  humidity  are  both  fairly  uniform.  Young 
specimens  of  the  umbrella  pine  cannot  be  spared  from 
the  pinetum,  however,  and  it  would  be  well  to  plant 
it  in  partially  shaded  positions  and  moist  (not  wet) 
soil.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese  distinguish  a few 
varieties  with  large,  yellowish  and  variegated  leaves 
and  dwarf  growth. 

Cunnitighainia  sinensis  is  another  monotypic 
plant  from  southern  China.  It  was  first  proven 
hardy  in  Britain  at  Claremont,  about  1816,  but 
there  are  few  notable  specimens  to  be  found.  The 
finest  tree  I have  seen  in  the  States  was  in  the  garden 
of  a Mrs.  Lyon  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  It  must  have  been 
sixty  feet  high  in  1875,  and  planted  long  before  the 
war.  I have  a photo  of  a large  one  in  Georgia,  but 
it  is  poor  and  cannot  be  used.  Cunninghamia  grows 
with  great  rapidity  and  manages  to  exist  as  far  north 
as  Princeton,  N.  J.,  but  suffers  a good  deal  in  severe 
winters.  It  has  a varietv  called  glauca. 

Araucaria  in  10  or  ii  species  are  natives  of  southern 
Chile,  the  mountains  of  Brazil  not  far  from  the  Ar- 
gentine border,  Norfolk  Island,  New  Caledonia  and 
the  Pacific  Islands,  New  Guinea  and  Australia.  The 
Chilian  A.  imbricata  is  the  most  hardy,  doing  very 
well  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  at  Balestrand, 
Norway,  N.  lat.  61°  15'.  The  finest  specimen  in  Brit- 
ain is  the  famous  one  at  Dropmore,  which  must  be 
now  about  80  feet  high.  There  is  or  was  a row  at 
Dunrobin  Castle,  Scotland,  not  far  from  35  ft.  high.  A 
specimen  stood  for  several  years  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Agricultural  building  at  Washington,  but  was  killed 
by  frost  and  drought  together,  when  about  eight  feet 
high.  It  is  probable  that  this  tree,  like  the  Sciadopitys, 


YOUNG  ARAUCARIAS. 

A.  Bidwillii.  A.  excelsa. 

will  do  best  on  the  southern  mountains,  and  west  of 
the  Cascades. 

A.  excelsa,  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  was  really  dis- 
covered by  the  immortal  Captain  Cook,  who  “took  no- 
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tice  that  the  largest  of  them  had  the  smallest  and 
shortest  branches  and  were  crowned  as  it  were  at  the 
top,  by  a spreading  bush.”  They  sometimes  attain  to 
200  feet  high.  The  young  jilants  are  very  handsome, 
and  are  largely  sold  as  pot  plants  proj^agated  from 
cuttings  of  the  leading  shoots.  Specimens  in  south- 
ern California  have  grown  to  lOO  feet  high  and  borne 
cones.  It  has  been  planted  north  to  San  Francisco. 
On  the  moister  parts  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  sev- 
eral other  tropical  stations  it  does  well,  while  at  St. 
Anne’s  Botanic  Garden,  Trinidad,  W.  I.,  it  is  one  of 
the  few  conifers  they  can  grow.  A.  Cookii,  from  New 
Caledonia,  has  also  borne  fruit  in  southern  California. 
This  species  often  inclines  instead  of  growing  upright. 
Most  of  the  xTraucarias  seem  to  be  in  California  gar- 
dens in  a young  state,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
them  will  find  localities  to  suit  them  on  that  coast,  x^. 
Bidwillii  is  from  the  mountains  near  Brisbane.  A 
Balansae  and  A.  Rulei  Goldieana  are  from  New  Cal- 
edonia. A.  Cunninghammi  has  a glaucous  variety. 
Two  or  three  newer  kinds  are  from  the  Papuan  xA.rch- 
ipelago. 

Agathis  “dammar  pines’’  have  lo  species  described, 
but  these  are  probably  capable  of  reduction.  They  are 
found  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  New  Caledonia,  and 
the  Pacific  and  Malayan  Islands.  They  have  six  spe- 
cies in  cultivation  at  Kew.  Of  these  the  “Kauri  pine’’ 
A.  australis,  of  New  Zealand,  may  be  reckoned  the 
most  hardy.  It  grows  in  its  native  country  from  8o 
to  sometimes  140  feet  high.  The  timber  is  excellent 
and  the  trees  produce  the  famous  dammar  resin,  which 
is  not  only  collected  from  the  trees,  but  mined  from 
the  ground  at  great  depths — even  from  the  coal  de- 
posits, I have  heard — and  from  regions  where  no 
trees  now  exist.  .A.,  loranthifolia,  a Malayan  species. 


vields  a similar  resin.  The  dammar  pines  have  two 
cotvledones,  fine  straight  stems,  and  opposite  or  alter- 
nate more  or  less  broad,  lanceolate,  glaucous,  leathery 
leaves  with  i)arallel  veins.  A few  of  these  trees  are 
in  South  California  gardens,  which  vary  somewhat. 


A YOUNG  ARAUCARIA— A.  IMBRICATA. 


and  ma}'  sometimes  be  of  distinct  species,  but  are  prob- 
ably x\.  australis. 

Selections  from  the  foregoing  genera  with  a few 
Podocarpeie,  etc.,  will  often  be  all  the  representation 
of  the  coniferales  possible  at  the  lower  elevations  of 
the  tropics.  J.wiES  MacPhkrson. 


Seasonable 

Those  who  have  potting  to  do  between  December 
and  spring  should  get  under  cover  a good  supply  of 
soil.  If  possible  to  mix  manure  with  it  as  it  is  brought 
in,  it  is  a good  thing  to  do. 

Many  of  the  gardeners  of  the  old  country  who  come 
here  practice  the  forking  up  of  spare  ground  in  the 
fall  which  they  intend  for  flowers  the  next  season.  It 
is  thrown  up  in  a rough  state.  By  the  time  spring 
comes  the  frost  has  pretty  well  been  all  through  it. 

This  is  the  season  to  be  getting"  together  lots  of  for- 
est leaves  for  the  covering  of  plants.  Placed  over  the 
ground,  about  the  roots,  to  keep  out  frost,  is  one  of 
the  best  of  ways  of  protecting  many  plants. 

For  planting  under  trees  the  common  English  ivy 
could  often  be  planted  to  advantage.  In  such  a position 
it  will  stand  much  further  north  than  when  it  is  cling- 
ing to  a house,  receiving  more  protection.  Glechoma 
hederacea  is  another  capital  plant  for  such  a situation. 


Suggestions. 

Before  the  winter  sets  in  do  not  overlook  planting 
the  bulb  beds.  Set  the  bulbs  three  inches  under 
ground  and  cover  with  a good  coat  of  manure.  This 
coat  will  be  rotted  by  siiring",  and  may  be  permitted 
to  remain. 

Before  the  advent  of  freezing  weather,  place  a suf- 
ficient thickness  of  soil  over  recently  set  trees  and 
shrubs  to  keep  frost  from  penetrating  to  the  roots. 
Remove  it  early  in  spring. 

What  makes  Clematis  paniculata  of  so  much  value 
in  addition  to  its  beauty  and  fragrance  is  its  lateness 
of  flowering.  It  is  in  its  glory  in  September,  and 
sprays  can  be  cut  in  early  October  at  times.  Virgin- 
iana,  flammula  and  Mtalba,  three  others  with  like 
feathery  white  flowers,  are  over  before  paniculata. 

Spiriea  xAnthony  Waterer,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned before  in  these  columns,  is  reall}'  a better  aut- 
umn bloomer  than  a summer  one.  The  secret  seems 
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to  be  to  cut  it  back  a little  at  midsummer,  after  its 
first  crop  of  flowers  is  over.  The  young-  shoots  suc- 
ceeding flower  in  September  and  October. 

Begonia  \*ernon  stands  the  sun  well  and  is  one  of 
our  best  bedding  plants.  A stock  of  it  should  be  looked 
up  for  next  year.  For  indoors  obtain  a plant  or  two  of 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  a beautiful  winter  blooming  sort. 

This  is  a good  time  to  set  out  a specimen  or  two  of 
Bechtel’s  double  flowering  crab,  by  those  who  want  a 
really  grand  thing.  It’s  fine.  The  flowers  look  like 
double  roses  on  the  trees. 

Gaillardia  compacta,  a rather  new  perennial,  is  al- 
most a constant  bloomer.  In  fact  if  a half-dozen  plants 
are  possessed  one  need  not  look  in  vain  for  flowers 
from  June  till  November. 

Enquiries  are  frequent  as  to  the  hardiness  of  the 
English  walnut.  It  is  quite  hardy  about  Philadelphia, 
and  I have  seen  it  thriving  along  the  shores  of  Con- 
necticut, and  am  told  by  a correspondent  he  has  seen 
nice  trees  of  it  near  Rochester,  near  Lake  Ontario. 
Spring  is  the  best  time  to  plant  it. 

Before  winter  comes  go  over  orchard  trees  to  make 
sure  no  borers  have  gained  an  entrance.  Just  below 
and  just  above  ground  are  where  they  are  found.  The 
Mountain  Ash  and  the  European  Linden  have  to  be 
watched  in  the  same  way. 

Between  bugs  and  blights  it  is  pretty  hard  to  ob- 
tain good  bunches  of  grapes  nowadays.  The  simple 
plan  of  enclosing  the  bunches  in  paper  bags  just  as 
soon  as  they  are  formed  is  always  effectual  in  secur- 
ing them. 

When  placing  Hydrangea  Hortensia  in  cellar  for 
the  winter,  or  in  covering  it  up  outdoors,  do  not  prune 
it  back  or  there  will  be  no  flowers  next  season.  In 
this  respect  it  requires  the  opposite  treatment  the 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  does. 

Do  not  omit  the  red-flowered  dogwood  from  your 
planting  list.  It  is  a beautiful  tree,  one  of  the  many 
attractive  ones  of  early  spring.  Either  fall  or  spring 
planting  suits  it. 


If  Pyrus  Japonica  are  desired,  it  is  better  to  plant 
in  the  fall  than  in  spring,  it  being  a bush  that  starts 
into  leaf  so  very  early  in  spring,  just  as  does  the 
larch  and  the  Japanese  snowball. 

The  Verbena  shrub  Caryopteris  Mastacanthus, 
which  flowers  in  September  and  October,  is  greatly 
loved  by  bees.  Other  flowers  of  the  season  are  passed 
by  if  this  shrub  can  be  reached. 

Elaeagnus  Simoni,  an  almost  evergreen,  produces 
its  cream-white  flowers  in  the  last  days  of  October. 
They  are  deliciously  scented.  It  is  regrettable  that 
this  desirable  shrub  appears  somewhat  tender  north 
of  Philadelphia. 

IMany  of  the  Japanese  Pyrus,  such  as  baccata  and 
its  many  varieties,  bear  beautiful  berries  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Some  are  yellow,  some  red,  and  they 
are  in  small  clusters  and  about  the  size  of  a currant. 

Many  shrubs  delay  the  coloring  of  their  foliage 
until  very  late  in  the  season.  These  and  the  various 
“berry  shrubs”  should  be  observed  to  gain  informa- 
tion as  to  their  proper  positions  in  plantings. 

Monthly  roses  of  not  extra  hardy  nature  can  be 
protected  by  piling  sawdust  around  them  sufficient  to 
cover  the  shoots  to  a height  of  six  to  ten  inches.  No 
need  to  protect  more,  as  the  shoots  from  the  preserved 
parts  will  give  all  the  blossoms  required.  Soil  will 
answer  as  well  as  sawdust. 

Outside  window  boxes  are  largely  used  in  cities  in 
the  winter  season.  They  are  made  of  wood,  of  desired 
length  and  width,  and  planted  with  dwarf  evergreens. 
The  evergreens  with  proper  attention  last  very  well 
for  one  season. 

India  rubber  plants  are  popular  decorative  plants 
for  indoors  in  winter,  and  for  the  lawn  in  summer. 
The  Magnolia  grandiflora  should  be.  Its  leaves  are 
very  large,  bright  green ; it  stands  the  air  a rubber 
will,  and  is  a hardy  plant,  so  can  be  used  in  a less 
^varm  room  than  would  suit  the  rubber. 

Joseph  Meehan. 


Liability  for  Permitting^  Btirial  on  'Wron^  Lot. 


Ten  thousand  dollars  actual  damages  and  $5,000  exemplary 
damages  were  asked  by  a lot  owner  in  an  action  against  a 
cemetery  for  the  burial  on  his  lot  of  the  corpses  of  a child  and 
an  adult  not  connected  with  him.  It  is  said  that  he  claimed 
damages  for  mental  anguish  arising  from  the  facts  stated. 
But  if  the  child  was  burled  on  the  lot,  which  was  rendered 
exceedingly  doubtful  by  the  evidence,  it  was  done  in  1884, 
and,  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  Texas  says,  was  known  to 
the  party  suing  in  July,  1895,  at  the  time  he  buried  the  third 
of  his  children  there,  and  saw  a headstone  that  the  father 
of  such  other  child  had  placed  on  one  of  the  graves.  The 
body  of  the  adult  referred  to  was  buried  in  1893.  The  suit 
was  instituted  on  June  21,  1899.  More  than  five  years  had 
elapsed  between  the  acts  on  which  the  suit  was  based  and 
the  time  that  the  action  was  instituted.  The  injury  to  this 
lot  owner  was  inflicted,  as  to  the  grave  of  the  child,  at  least 
as  far  back  as  1893,  when  its  father  was  allowed  to  place 


a headboard  on  a grave,  the  court  says,  of  the  child  of  the 
party  suing,  as  was  the  injury  in  permitting  the  adult  to  be 
buried  on  the  lot.  The  action,  the  court  continues,  was  main- 
tainable on  the  ground  of  the  disturbance  of  the  plaintiff’s 
use  of  the  burial  lot.  Then  it  says  that  in  the  only  case  that 
it  has  seen  which  is  directly  in  point,  it  was  held : “He  who 
is  guilty  of  a willful  trespass,  or  one  characterized  by  gross 
carelessness,  and  want  of  ordinary  attention  to  the  rights  of 
another,  is  bound  to  make  a full  compensation.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  natural  injury  to  the  feelings  of  the  plain- 
tiff may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  trespass  as  well  as 
in  other  actions  of  tort,”  or. for  wrongdoing.  It  does  not  say 
what  case  that  was.Wherefore,  it  concludes  that  the  cause  of 
action  was  barred  by  limitation,  under  the  Texas  statutes,  and 
holds,  Kruegel  against  the  Trinity  Cemetery  Company,  63 
Southwestern  Reporter  652,  that  there  was  therefore  no  error 
in  instructing  a verdict  for  the  cemetery  company. 
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Hydrangea  Hortensia. 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery — In  your  issue  of  October  the 
article  of  Mr.  Joseph  Meehan  on  Hydrangea  Hortensia  is  of 
more  than  passing  interest  to  me,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  strange  manner  in  which  it  seems  to  turn  blue  when 
planted  out,  though  my  experience  differs  somewhat  from 
his  in  that  in  our  climate  we  have  them  in  all  shades,  from 
the  purest  white  and  running  through  the  different  shades  of 
pink  and  purple,  and  to  the  deepest  blue.  I had  thought  them 
separate  and  distinct  varieties  until,  desiring  to  secure  some 
deep  blue  ones  and  not  being  able  to  purchase  them,  I pro- 
pagated some  from  the  best  and  deepest  blue  I could  find, 
and  what  was  my  surprise  the  following  year  when  they 
bloomed  out  pink.  Relating  my  experience  to  a florist  he 
said  the  blue  color  could  be  obtained  by  mixing  iron  shavings 
with  the  soil  when  potted.  Whether  this  is  true,  remains  to 
be  seen ; having  treated  some  in  this  manner,  I will  be  able  to 
report  next  season.  This  seems  to  be  a good  field  in  which 
to  experiment. 

Jno.  R.  Hoofer, 

Supt.  Hollywood  Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va. 
* * * 

Vitis  Coignetiae. 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery — We  are  mailing  you  under 
separate  cover  leaves  of  the  vine  sent  out  several  years  ago 
as  “Vitis  Coignetiae”  and  recommended  at  that  time  as  a 
decorative  vine  producing  very  brilliant  colored  foliage  in  the 
fall.  Until  this  season  it  has  not  met  our  expectations  in 
this  respect  but  just  now  either  owing  to  the  greater  ma- 
turity of  the  vine  or  a specially  favorable  season  or  perhaps 
part  of  both,  the  vine  in  question  is  certainly  a most  beauti- 
ful sight  as  the  foliage  has  turned  the  most  brilliant  crimson 
and  yellows  as  you  will  note  by  the  leaves  sent  you.  If  this 
plant  will  continue  in  the  future  to  produce  such  magnificent 
color  it  certainly  is  well  worth  more  free  use. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

[Prof.  Bailey  regards  this  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  the 
strong-growing  vines.  It  is  sometimes  called  “Crimson  Glory 
Vine”  because  of  its  brilliant  scarlet  foliage  in  the  fall. 
Joseph  Meehan  and  C.  H.  Atkins  write  in  the  Florist’s  Ex- 
change of  its  failing  to  color  with  them,  but  the  beautiful 
leaves  received  from  New  Haven  clearly  indicate  its  possi- 
bilities under  right  conditions.  It  is  comparatively  little 
known  but  is  such  a desirable  acquisition  that  it  is  certain 
to  become  popular.] 

* * * 

Ohio  Cemetery  Officials  Organize. 

The  following  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  newly-formed 
“Ohio  Association  of  Cemetery  Superintendents  and  Officials,” 
comes  from  the  president,  J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton,  O. : 

Observing  the  great  good  which  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Cemetery  Superintendents,  during  its  fifteen  years  of 
organization,  had  accomplished  in  all  the  larger  cemeteries 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  believing  that  greater 
work  could  be  done  by  disseminating  the  knowledge,  gained 
by  membership  with  that  Association  since  its  organization 
in  smaller  cemeteries  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  whose  officials 
could  not  meet  with  the  parent  Association  every  year  in 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  J.  C.  Cline,  Superintendent  of 


Woodland  Cemetery,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  wrote  personal  letters  to  all  the  prominent  cemeteries 
in  the  cities  of  the  state  to  have  their  superintendents  meet 
at  Columbus  on  the  4th  day  of  September  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  an  Association  for  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  proposition  met  with  a ready  response  and  on  the  date 
set  the  meeting  convened  at  the  Neil  House  at  ii  o’clock  a. 
m.,  with  twenty-two  superintendents  present.  Letters  were 
received  from  as  many  more  regretting  their  inability  to  be 
present.  On  motion  Mr.  J.  C.  Cline  was  chosen  chairman  and 
Mr.  A.  H.  Sargent  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  the  organization 
formed.  Committees  were  appointed  on  nomination  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year  and  on  constitution  and  by-laws. 

The  following  constitution  and  by-laws  as  presented  by  the 
committee  were  adopted : 

The  Association  to  be  known  as  the  “Ohio  Association  of 
Cemetery  Superintendents  and  Officials.” 

Superintendents,  assistant  superintendents,  presidents,  sec- 
retaries and  other  officials  connected  with  cemeteries  are  eligi- 
ble to  membership. 

The  membership  fee  was  fixed  at  three  dollars  and  the  an- 
nual dues  at  two  dollars. 

Application  for  membership  to  be  made  to  the  secretary 
and  if  accepted  by  the  Association,  membership  shall  date 
from  the  first  of  the  following  January. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a president, 
vice-president,  secretary-treasurer,  and  an  executive  commit- 
tee of  five  members,  and  such  other  committees  as  shall  be 
found  necessary.  The  president  and  secretary  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee. 

The  committee  on  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  reported  as  follows:  For  president,  J.  C.  Cline,  “Wood- 
land,” Dayton;  for  vice-president,  Jno.  J.  Stephens,  “Green 
Lawn,”  Columbus ; for  secretary-treasurer,  G.  C.  Anderson, 
“Graceland,”  Sidney.  Executive  committee  appointed  by  the 
president:  Jacob  Hartman,  Jno.  J.  Stephens,  and  George 
Van  Atta. 

Dayton  was  selected  as  the  place  of  next  meeting.  Date 
to  be  decided  by  the  executive  committee. 

* * * 

beautify  the  School  Grounds. 

The  effort  of  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  is  to  secure 
parks  and  to  beautify  them.  These  efforts  are  to  be  com- 
mended and  we  hope  to  see  the  good  work  go  on,  until  the 
esthetic  taste  for  nature  shall  reach  our  school  grounds,  es- 
pecially our  western  city  schools.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
reverse  the  method  by  spending  more  money  for  school 
grounds  and  have  portions  set  aside  for  ornamental  planting? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  our  school  grounds  should  not  be 
the  breathing  spots  for  our  citizens  during  the  long  summer 
vacations  and  warm  summer  evenings ; by  so  doing  we  can 
do  away  with  the  city  squares,  thereby  saving  large  sums  of 
money  which  could  be  used  to  enlarge  our  school  grounds  and 
to  beautify  them.  When  I look  back  to  my  school  days  I 
remember  only  a mud  yard  and  cinder  paths  and  now,  after 
twenty  years,  I visit  the  grounds  of  some  of  our  city  schools 
and  find  them  just  the  same  or  even  worse  than  they  were 
long  ago. 

Is  it  not  time  to  look  first  at  our  school  grounds  and  make 
them  the  homes  of  our  children,  the  pride  of  our  youth  and 
the  pride  of  our  nation?  A few  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers 
with  some  instruction  as  to  their  care  and  growth  would 
break  the  monotonous  routine  of  our  public  school  work 
and  help  the  pupils  to  be  better  citizens. 


Sid.  j.  Hare. 
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Plans  for  three  shelter  houses  for  Schenley  Park,  Pitts- 
burg, ha\’e  been  prepared  by  architects  Rutan  & Russell,  and 
plans  for  three  more  to  be  erected  in  Highland  Park  are 
being  prepared.  Bids  are  soon  to  be  advertised  for  the  six 
buildings  which  will  cost  $70,000. 

* * * 

'I'he  park  board  of  Denver,  Cob,  is  to  ask  the  city  council 
to  pass  a relief  measure  allowing  it  to  draw  on  next  year's 
funds  to  help  it  out  of  a financial  emergency.  The  measure 
will  authorize  the  city  treasurer  to  transfer  $20,000  from  other 
funds  to  the  park  fund  for  immediate  use,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  amount  shall  be  considered  a loan  until  the 
next  year's  park  fund  has  been  collected  and  turned  over. 
The  park  board  has  estimated  the  amount  needed  at  $28,000. 

* * * 

The  Redondo  Improvement  Association,  Redondo,  Cal.,  is 
making  plans  for  the  construction  of  a boulevard  between 
that  city  and  San  Pedro.  A map  has  been  prepared,  and  the 
engineers  estimate  the  cost  of  the  road  at  $15,000.00,  part  of 
which  is  to  be  raised  by  the  association,  and  part  from  a 
contemplated  appropriation.  The  route  is  said  to  traverse 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

* * * 

Palmer  Park,  comprising  839  acres,  has  been  formally 
turned  over  to  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  by  Gen.  William  J. 
Palmer,  founder  of  the  city.  The  famous  Austin  Bluffs,  two 
miles  northeast  of  the  city,  are  included  in  the  park.  The 
General  some  time  ago  inserted  a clause  in  the  deed  exclud- 
ing automobiles  in  their  present  state  of  development. 

* * * 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  park  commission  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  Superintendent  Stegall  was  instructed  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  trees  dead  of  those  planted  last  year  and  to 
estimate  the  number  needed  for  next  year.  The  board  decided 
that  no  trees  will  be  planted  next  year  in  front  of  property 
of  people  who  have  allowed  them  to  die,  but  only  in  localities 
where  citizens  will  agree  to  care  for  them.  The  secretary 
was  instructed  to  advertise  for  bids  on  the  planting  of  250 
Carolina  poplars,  250  elms,  and  250  water  oaks. 

^ ^ 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago, 
have  asked  for  a ta.x  levy  of  $830,700  for  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  that  park  for  the  coming  year.  The  amount 
is  more  than  double  the  customary  appropriation,  which  was 
in  1901,  $310,000.  The  largest  estimated  items  of  expendi- 
ture are  as  follows : For  the  reconstruction  of  the  sea  wall 
along  the  Lake  Shore  Drive,  $300,000:  salaries,  $140,000; 
lumber  and  supplies,  $60,000;  clay,  black  soil  and  sod,  $50,- 
000;  sinking  fund.  $25,000;  interest,  $25,000. 

* * * 

The  New  York  and  Chicago  Road  Association  is  at  the 
head  of  a movement  to  construct  a boulevard  between  those 
two  cities.  The  association  is  said  to  have  enlisted  the  sup- 
port of  1,234  persons  and  organizations  along  the  route  who 
have  promised  their  aid  in  securing  legislation  for  the  pro- 
posed highway.  The  government  is  expected  to  defray  25 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  construction.  William  L.  Dickinson, 
treasurer  of  the  association,  made  an  automobile  trip  of  in- 
spection over  the  proposed  route  in  September. 

* * 

City  Engineer  William  J.  Hardee,  of  New  Orleans,  recom- 
mended to  the  council  of  that  city  that  it  ask  the  Legislature 


to  make  it  mandatory  to  set  aside  a certain  sum  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  he  sale  of  franchises  and  pipe  line  privileges  for 
building  and  maintaining  a boulevard  to  connect  Audubon 
Park  with  the  City  Park.  The  boulevard  would  be  about 
four  miles  long,  and  300  feet  wide,  and  consist  of  a number 
of  parallel  parkways,  including  avenues  of  trees,  bicycle  paths, 
and  a speedway.  On  each  side  of  the  avenue  proper  he  pro- 
posed to  have  wide  banquettes  of  schillinger  pavement,  and 
then  divided  by  a strip  of  lawn  lined  with  trees,  would  be 
the  right  of  way  for  the  street  cars. 

* * * 

The  South  Park  Commissioners  of  Chicago,  have  recently 
completed  in  Washington  Park  a boathouse  of  granite  con- 
crete, a close  imitation  of  red  granite,  produced  by  a process 
patented  by  W.  Black,  the  commission’s  engineer,  and  H.  S. 
Richards,  assistant  superintendent.  The  structure  is  304  feet 
long,  and  includes  a main  building  and  wings  120  feet 
long  extending  from  each  side  for  boat  shelters.  The  total 
cost  of  the  building  was  $17,000.  The  commission  has  also 
under  construction  a larger  building  for  the  new  McKinley 
Park,  now  being  improved. 

^ ^ 

Mr.  O.  B.  Hadwen,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  presented  to 
that  city  a tract  of  land  for  a public  park.  The  tract  embraces 
fifty-two  acres,  one-third  of  which  is  a wooded  area,  contain- 
ing pines  and  other  trees,  some  of  which  are  over  100  years 
old.  The  rest  of  the  ground  is  hilly,  and  alfiords  a fine  view 
of  the  city  and  adjoining  towns.  The  north  and  longest  side 
of  the  park  is  bordered  by  a fine  sheet  of  water  about  300 
acres  in  extent.  Mr.  Hadwen  is  eighty  years  of  age,  and  has 
been  a member  of  the  park  commission  since  1867. 

^ 

The  Illinois  Park  Association  is  urging  the  establishment 
of  the  “Illinois  Park  of  Fame,”  in  Sangamon  County,  111.  It 
is  planned  to  reserve  500  acres  of  land,  a portion  of  which 
is  to  be  allotted  to  each  county  in  the  state  for  the  erection  of 
monuments  and  the  exhibition  of  its  enterprises  and  resources. 
A memorial  hall,  built  from  material  taken  from  each  county, 
and  containing  a museum,  library,  and  collections  of  historical 
relics  and  curios  is  also  planned.  The  funds  are  to  be  raised 
by  obtaining  a life  membership  of  100,000  people  at  ten  dol- 
lars each,  and  from  voluntary  contributions.  T.  J.  Crowder, 
Springfield,  111.,  is  secretary  of  the  association. 

* * * 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Pleasure  Driveway  and  Park  District  of  Springfield,  111., 
gives  an  account  of  the  organization  of  that  park  district 
which  embraces  150  acres,  132  of  which  are  included  in  Wash- 
ington Park.  The  Board  was  organized  in  1899,  and  O.  C. 
Simonds,  of  Chicago,  engaged  to  prepare  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  Washington  Park,  which  has  been  developed 
according  to  his  suggestions.  The  report  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated  with  some  unusually  fine  photogravure  views  of 
scenes  in  the  parks. 

^ * 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  California 
to  acquire  land  for  a state  park  in  Santa  Cruz  County  has 
completed  negotiations  and  agreed  to  purchase  3,800  acres 
of  land  from  the  Big  Basin  Lumber  Co.  for  $250,000.  The 
tract  is  about  16  miles  from  Palo  Alto,  and  includes  the 
famous  forest  of  big  redwood  trees,  which  experts  have  pro- 
nounced the  finest  timber  area  in  the  world.  Several  fine 
streams  of  water  are  included  in  the  area,  and  it  is  surrounded 
by  mountain  ranges  from  1,900  to  2,300  feet  high.  It  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  about  135,000,000  feet  of  marketable  lum- 
ber. The  Legislative  act,  which  is  the  result  of  agitation 
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HOUSTON  MONUMENT,  FAIKMOUNT  PARK,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Started  se\eral  years  ago  by  the  Senipervirens  Club,  provides 
for  the  payment  of  $50,000  a year  for  five  years.  Governor 
l lenry  J'.  Gage  is  chairman  of  the  commission. 

5{C  ^ 

'I'he  monument  to  11.  11.  Houston,  shown  above,  stands 
at  the  junction  of  Harvey's  Lane  and  Lincoln  Drive,  in  a 
picturesque  wooded  section  of  Fairmount  Park.  The  design 
is  a Greek  exedra,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a pedestal  of 
classic  design  surmounted  by  a bronze  statue  of  Mr.  Houston, 
standing  with  his  hand  on  the  head  of  his  favorite  dog,  a 
Scotch  staghound.  The  statue  is  nine  feet  high,  was  modeled 
by  J.  Massey  Rhind,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  the 
country  showing  the  suliject  wearing  spectacles.  Brite  & 
Bacon,  of  New  York,  were  the  architects,  and  the  bronze  was 
cast  by  Jno.  Williams,  New  York.  The  memorial  is  in  a 
rai'ine.  through  which  runs  the  Wissahickon  River,  and  is 
placed  in  front  of  a sloping  hillside,  covered  with  a natural 
forest.  Mr.  Houston  was  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  and  was  for  many  years  the  head  of  its  freight 
department.  His  former  home  is  near  where  the  monument 
now  stands. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  Park  Bogrd  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  will  add  50  acres  of 
land  to  Grand  View  Park  at  an  expenditure  of  $6,000.  ''  * * 

The  Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  have 
condemned  land  for  an  addition  to  that  park  at  Lincoln  and 
Wissahickon  Avenues.  * * * Park  Commission  of 

Wilmington,  Del.,  have  recommended  to  the  City  Council  the 
purchase  of  24  acres  of  land  north  of  the  Brandywine  for 
park  extension.  * * * Phalen  Park.  Si.  Paul.  Minn.,  is 
to  construct  a new  pavilion  60  ,x  ico  feel,  to  cost  about  $8,965. 

The  si.xth  annual  report  of  the  Park  Commission  of  Essex 
County,  N.  J.,  for  the  year  1901,  is  a thorough  and  compre- 
hensive report,  and  a valuable  book  of  object  lessons  in  park 
making.  A large  amount  of  construction  work  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  year,  and  with  the  $1,000,000  of 
additional  funds  provided  for  by  the  last  legislature,  the  Com- 
mission e.xpects  to  complete  the  extensive  park  system  which 
has  been  in  course  of  development  for  a number  of  years.  The 
park  maintenance  bill,  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  people  at  the  recent  election,  provides  for  a tax 
levy  of  from  to  ^ of  a mill,  amounting  to  between  $116,- 
coo  and  $174,000  a year,  and  will  place  the  Commission  on 
a permanent  footing  for  maintaining  the  parks,  for  which 
they  have  been  obliged  to  use  much  of  the  original  construc- 
tion money  up  to  this  time.  The  treasurer's  report  show's 
the  receipts  for  the  year  to  be  $387,547.32  and  the  expenditures 
lea\e  a cash  balance  of  $164,838.78.  The  county  park  sys- 


tem embraces  an  area  of  3,548.36  acres,  and  has  been  acquired 
at  an  expenditure  of  $2,480,941.08  for  land  and  buildings  and 
$[,378,524.68  for  improvements.  The  report  of  Olmsted 
Brothers,  landscape  architects  to  the  Commission,  is  append- 
ed, and  records  the  making  of  46  maps  and  diagrams,  and  231 
preliminary  and  general  plans,  designs  and  sketches.  Trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines  to  the  number  of  40,000  were  planted,  of 
wdtich  only  5.342  were  purchased.  The  report  is  bound  in 
cloth,  and  illustrated  with  handsome  half-tone  views  of  before 
and  after  scenes,  and  plans  of  the  principal  parks. 

* * * 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Parks  of  New  York  City, 
e.xclusive  of  P)rooklyn  and  Queens,  shows  extensive  land- 
scape impro\'ements  accomplished  during  the  quarter  ending 
June  30.  Defective  spots  have  been  seeded,  and  old,  worn 
lawns  beyond  restoration  by  ordinary  methods  are  receiv- 
ing especial  attention  from  the  landscape  architect.  The 
])lanting  of  street  trees  adjacent  to  the  city  parks  has  been 
carried  on  to  a considerable  e.xtent,  many  old  and  defective 
trees  having  been  removed  and  new.  vigorous,  healthy  stock 
planted  in  new,  rich  loam.  About  110,000  bedding  plants 
were  set  out,  including  French  Cannas,  .Ycalyphas,  Geraniums. 
.\butilons,  Begonias  and  other  similar  species  planted  in 
masses  for  broad  and  simple  color  effects.  The  parks  suf- 
fered much  damage  from  the  scattering  of  rubbish,  and  de- 
struction of  planting  by  malicious  and  thoughtless  visitors. 
In  the  report  for  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens, 
Landscape  .Architect  Samuel  Parsons  tells  of  the  Construc- 
tion of  the  new'  Coney  Island  Park  for  wdtich  $50,000  w'as 
appropriated.  The  constructive  work  was  accomplished  by  6c 
men,  who  removed  3,600  cubic  yards  of  fine  sand  before  the 
actual  construction  began.  L^p  to  July  14.710  cubic  yards 
of  top  soil  were  spread  by  park  laborers,  a bed  of  coarse 
gravel  and  sand  w'as  spread  on  the  walks,  upon  which  w'as 
spread  and  rolled  2,100  cubic  yards  of  limestone  screenings. 
One  hundred  truck  loads  of  manure  and  four  tons  of  artifi- 
cial fertilizer  were  spread  on  the  top  soil,  and  1,150  pounds 
of  grass  seed  sown.  I'he  irrigation  plant  consists  of  5.600 
feet  of  pipe.  28  hydrants.  24  catch-basins,  3 drinking  foun- 
tains, and  24  lamps  were  placed  in  the  park.  Over  16.000 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  were  set  out.  Mr.  Parsons  speaks 
as  follow's  of  the  general  plan  of  development:  “The  main 
part  of  the  area  of  thirteen  acres  has  been  retained  entirely 
free  from  trees,  shrubs  and  walks,  in  order  to  display  a broad 
expanse  of  green  grass  close  to  the  ocean  and  sandy  beach. 
The  lines  of  w'alk  lie  near  the  boundaries,  but  they  afford 
easy  and  convenient  access  to  the  park  and  adjacent  te*"- 
ritory.  The  plantations  of  trees  and  shrubs,  while  they  are 
confined  to  the  species  that  thrive  on  the  seashore,  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give  distinct  and  long  vistas,  and  to  increase 
the  apparent  size  and  picturesqueness  of  the  park.  An  agree- 
able effect  has  been  arranged  by  using  large  masses  of  rhodo- 
dendrons, many  of  them  5 to  6 feet  high,  transplanted  from 
the  Pennsylvania  w'oods.  Austrian  pines  have  also  been  em- 
ployed. because  they  are  massive  in  appearance  and  thrive 
well  on  sea  beaches.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  features, 
and  one  which  at  the  same  time  is  remarkably  fitted,  by  habit 
and  appearance,  to  the  seashore,  will  be  found  in  the  five 
collections  of  Cacti.  Cereus,  Oppuntia,  Agava  and  Yucca, 
planted  close  to  the  sandy  beach,  wdiere  their  weird  and  gro- 
tesque forms  loom  up  against  the  sand,  and  sea,  and  sky. 
making  a marked  and  characteristic  element  of  the  landscape. 
Carrying  out  the  essential  idea  of  a seaside  park,  w'here 
hosts  of  pleasure  seekers  congregate,  the  simple  and  broad 
treatment  has  been  heightened  in  effect  by  large  beds  of 
Cannas,  Calacliums,  Geraniums,  Acalyphas.  Rudbeckias,  in 
order  to  lend  a brilliant  and  festive  character,  wdiich  is  ahvays 
so  agreeable  on  popular  sea  beaches." 
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At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  lot  owners  of  the  Dan- 
ville Cemetery  Association,  Danville,  N.  Y.,  the  treasurer’s 
report  showed  the  following  statistics : Receipts : Balance 
on  hand  September  i,  1901,  $3,390.48;  sale  of  lots,  trust  funds, 
etc.,  $2,157.90;  total,  $5,548.38.  Disbursements:  For  labor, 
salaries,  trust  funds  and  funds  in  bank,  mortgages,  etc.,  $4,- 
833.20;  cash  in  treasurer’s  hands,  $715.18;  total  $5,548.38.  A 
portion  of  Greenmount  is  to  be  replotted  and  remapped. 

^ * 

A cloudburst  during  August  caused  much  damage  in  Hill- 
side cemetery,  Madison,  N.  J.  Seventy-five  caskets  were  un- 
covered by  the  rushing  waters  and  many  of  them  were  swept 
from  the  graves.  A brook  runs  through  the  cemetery.  The 
water  backed  up  for  a distance  of  400  feet  and  the  torrent 
carried  everything  before  it  and  for  a width  of  fifty  feet. 
Some  of  the  bodies  were  found  a mile  from  the  cemetery 
and  it  is  believed  that  others  were  washed  into  the  Passiac 
river.  Only  forty  bodies  were  recovered. 

* * * 

The  Brooklyn  Heights  Cemetery  Association,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  is  to  lay  out  a new  cemetery  of  102  acres  in  South 
Brooklyn.  About  $200,000  is  to  be  expended  in  purchasing 
land  and  making  improvements  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
association  to  make  a beautiful  modern  cemetery.  The  land 
was  mortgaged  for  $180,000  to  secure  a bond  issue  for  mak- 
ing the  improvements. 

* * * 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  city  trustees  of  Sacsa- 
mento.  Cal.,  for  permission  to  purchase  land  in  the  city 
cemetery  for  the  erection  of  a crematory  to  cost  between 
$20,000  and  $30,000.  In  presenting  and  favorably  recom- 
mending the  application.  City  Trustee  Devine  said  that  many 
people  who  favored  this  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
were  obliged  to  send  to  San  Francisco,  but  if  there  were 
any  objections  from  lot  owners  he  would  favor  the  rejection 
of  the  petition  for  selling  the  land. 

* * * 

A cemetery,  known  as  The  Evergreens,  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  W.  S.  Eno,  at  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
put  up  and  sold  under  foreclosure  of  a mortgage  held  by 
the  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  of  New  York.  The  mortgage 
covers  the  unsold  plots,  walks,  drives,  etc.,  and  was  sold  by 
W.  E.  Dean,  referee,  of  Fishkill  village.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
first  cemetery  in  New  York  state  to  be  put  up  for  sale  under 
foreclosure. 

* * * 

London,  as  well  as  Paris,  is  said  to  have  a cemetery  for 
dogs.  It  is  near  Victoria  Gate  at  the  Hyde  Park  Place  en- 
trance to  Hyde  Park,  and  contains  about  150  or  200  graves, 
all  level  with  the  turf,  and  showing  evidence  of  careful  at- 
tention. Small  monuments  with  affectionate  inscriptions 
mark  all  the  graves,  and  a little  greenhouse  stands  in  one 
corner  of  the  cemetery.  The  most  elaborate  monument  con- 
sists of  a decorated  stone  pedestal  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  surmounted  with  a marble  shaft  about  three  feet 
high  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  with  a carved  vine  trailing 
symmetrically  around  it. 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  Jos.  C.  Spear,  of  Spring 
Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  O.,  gives  the  following  statis- 
tics: Receipts  from  sale  of  lots,  $41,609.80;  interments, 

foundations,  single  graves,  $26,239.44;  improvements  of  lots 


by  gardener,  $14,767.81 ; trust  fund — perpetual  care  of  lots, 
$6,247.76;  from  sale  of  U.  S.  bonds,  $124,312.50;  ground  rent, 
$5,868.12;  sale  of  property,  $9,000.  The  total  receipts  includ- 
ing last  year’s  balance  were  $252,209.12.  The  total  expendi- 
tures were  $228,048.18.  Some  of  the  items  of  expense  were 
as  follows : Labor,  material,  watch  and  gatekeeper,  $32,- 
296.63;  interments  and  foundations,  $9,011.17;  salaries,  $11,- 
900;  planting  and  seeding,  $1,059.19;  repairs,  $1,580.19;  pur- 
chase of  bonds,  trust  fund,  $11,819.38;  bonds,  general  ac- 
count, $19,547.50;  ground  rent,  $125,000.  There  were  no 
lots  sold  during  the  year,  and  1,480  interments.  The  total 
■interments  number  68,149,  and  the  number  of  lot  holders  is 
10,491. 

^ ^ ^ 

“Elmlawn,  Buffalo’s  New  Burial  Park,”  is  the  title  of  an 
attractive  booklet  issued  by  the  Buffalo  Burial  Park  Asso- 
ciation, Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Elmlawn  occupies  an  ideal  site  on 
gently-rolling,  and  well  drained  land  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  and  is  approached  by  Delaware  Ave.,  which  is  paved 
thp  entire  distance  from  Buffalo,  and  can  also'  be  reached  by 
electric  cars  from  that  city  and  Tonawanda.  The  Associa- 
tion has  under  construction  a modern  mortuai'y  chapel  and 
receiving  tomb  of  Gothic  style,  and  has  adopted  progressive 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  cemetery.  The  trustees  have 
provided  that  a fixed  amount  of  the  annual  income  shall  be 
appropriated  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  the  grounds, 
and  in  each  deed  is  inserted  a clause  providing  that  the  lot 
shall  be  always  kept  in  good  order  without  expense  to  the 
owner.  Mr.  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  is  secretary  and  superin- 
tendent. 

^ 

Suit  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Odd  Eellows  Ceme- 
tery Association  from  conducting  funeral  parlors  in  San 
Francisco  and  in  Oakland  and  maintaining  a crematory  and 
columbarium  at  the  cemetery  for  persons  other  than  lot  own- 
ers has  been  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  California.  The 
proceeding  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  boycott  levied  upon  the 
association  by  the  United  Undertakers.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  trustees  have  expended  $70,000  of  the  association’s  funds 
in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a crematory  and  colum- 
barium for  general  use,  in  violation  of  the  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature by  which  it  was  incorporated  and  that  $7,000  has  been 
used  in  fitting  up  funeral  parlors  in  San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land. The  complainants  aver  that  the  majority  of  lot  own- 
ers disapprove  of  the  trustees’  actions.  The  defendants,  on 
the  other  hand,  assert  that  they  are  acting  in  behalf  of  owners 
of  property  in  the  cemetery. 

* * * 

The  borough  council  of  Collingdale,  Pa.,  has  secured  a 
temporary  injunction  against  establishing  the  Eden  Ceme- 
tery, a cemetery  for  negroes  which  owns  50  acres  of  land, 
and  has  already  made  several  interments.  At  a recent  town 
meeting  the  matter  was  favorably  reported  to  the  council  with 
a request  that  the  company  be  allowed  to  proceed,  but  the 
council  voted  against  the  resolution.  The  attorney  for  the 
cemetery  made  the  arguments  that  the  council  was  passing 
class  legislation,  and  that  it  could  not  prohibit  an  enterprise 
of  this  character  unless  it  is  proven  beyond  doubt  to  be  a 
public  nuisance.  He  argued  further  that  the  ordinance  is  not 
valid  because  it  was  passed  at  a special  meeting  at  which 
general  business  was  transacted,  and  further,  that  the  rules 
under  which  council  is  working  have  never  been  properly 
adopted  according  to  the  Act  of  Assembly.  The  judge  said 
that  the  main  questions  for  the  consideration  of  the  court 
were  whether  the  ordinance  was  legally  passed  and  as  to 
whether  the  authorities  exceeded  police  power.  He  dissolved 
the  injunction.  In  making  its  application  the  Cemetery 
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Company  offered  to  contribute  $i,ooo  toward  fixing  roads  and 
to  remove  4,000  bodies  from  a condemned  cemetery  in  Phila- 
delphia, paying  the  usual  fee  of  $1.00  for  each  interment. 

* * * 

Dr.  H.  Wohlgemuth,  president  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  Springfield,  111.,  has  enlisted  the  aid 
of  the  local  press  in  a crusade  against  cemetery  desecration 
by  fast  driving  and  mutilation  of  coping  along  one  of  the 
new  drives  in  that  cemetery. 

* * * 

In  a recent  decision  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  Olivia  Cemetery  Co.  was  sustained  in  its  refusal 
to  perform  Sunday  burials,  in  a suit  brought  by  Susanna 
Watson,  a lot  owner.  * * * Members  of  the  Hackmen’s 

Association  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  have  notified  undertakers  and 
liverymen  that  they  will  not  attend  Sunday  funerals.  They 
are  supported  by  the  clergymen  of  the  city.  * * * Under- 

takers of  Homestead,  Pa.,  have  taken  action  looking  toward 
the  closing  of  the  cemeteries  on  Sunday. 

* * 

The  cemetery  committee  of  the  City  Council  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  has  just  adopted  a set  of  progressive  rules 
for  the  government  of  Evergreen  Cemetery.  In  the  new 
forestry  addition  all  fencing  or  coping  of  any  description  is 
prohibited,  and  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  ground  the 
cemetery  committee  reserves  the  right  to  remove  chairs,  set- 
tees, vases,  glass  cases,  artificial  flowers,  grave  covers  or 
anything  of  that  kind  considered  objectionable.  The  superin- 
tendent is  given  full  powers  touching  the  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubbery,  and  the  owners  of  lots  are  required  to  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  superintendent  before  they  can  plant  any 
tree  or  shrub,  or  erect  monuments  or  headstones. 

^ * 

The  cemeteries  in  the  town  of  Newtown,  L.  I.,  contain 
1,800  acres,  says  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union.  They  occupy 
about  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  the  whole  town.  There  are 
over  600,000  bodies  buried  in  the  214  acres  of  Calvary  Ceme- 
tery, or  at  the  rate  of  2,800  bodies  to  the  acre.  The  number 
of  interments  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  is  2,500,000,  of  which 
2,000,000  are  in  Newtown.  For  the  quarter  ending  March 
30  last  there  were  5,668  interments  in  Calvary  Cemetery,  and 
for  the  quarter  ending  June  30  there  were  4,714  interments, 
or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  21,000  per  year. 

* * * 

Oakland  Cemetery,  Freeport,  111.,  has  nearly  completed  ex- 
tensive improvements  costing  $20,000,  and  was  opened  for  the 
sale  of  lots  in  July.  It  contains  100  acres  of  rolling,  wooded 
ground  of  much  natural  beauty,  and  has  been  made  into  a 


modern  cemetery  by  expert  landscape  gardening.  The  super- 
intendent’s residence,  and  a handsome  receiving  vault  have 
been  completed,  and  eight  natural  springs  on  the  grounds  are 
being  dammed,  to  form  an  artificial  lake.  Mr.  O.  T.  Smith  is 
superintendent. 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  the  cemeteries  of  Boston  for  the  fiscal 
year  1901-2,  is  comprised  in  a book  of  146  pages  recently 
published,  giving  reports  of  the  various  officers,  and  rules 
and  regulations.  The  appropriation  for  the  year  was  $65,000. 
and  interest  on  the  perpetual  care  fund  brings  this  amount 
up  to  $67,982.75 ; the  receipts  from  other  sources  amounted  to 
$30,240.30,  and  the  total  expenditures  to  $67,892.07.  The 
total  number  of  interments  for  the  year  was  2,092.  The  sys- 
tem of  plans  and  card  catalogues,  locating  lots,  graves,  and 
tombs  in  all  of  the  cemeteries  is  being  pushed  to  completion 
as  fast  as  the  accuracy  of  the  work  will  permit.  Work  is 
still  going  forward  on  the  history  of  the  old  burial  grounds, 
and  the  report  contains  the  latest  one  of  these  studies,  an 
“Historical  sketch  of  the  old  Granary  Burial  Ground.”  It  is 
substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  contains  half-tone  illustra- 
tions of  many  interesting  monuments  and  scenes  in  the  differ- 
ent cemeteries. 

* * * 

Harleigh  Cemetery,  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  to  build  a new  en- 
trance, near  the  present  one.  It  will  be  sixty  feet  wide, 
with  a driveway  of  twenty  feet,  and  ornamental  iron  gates 
sixteen  feet  high.  * * * The  cemetery  association  at 

Brookfield,  Conn.,  has  begun  the  construction  of  a new  stone 
receiving  vault.  It  will  be  10x12  feet,  and  will  stand  near 
the  entrance.  * * * Evergreen  Cemetery  Association,  New 

Haven,  Conn.,  will  issue  $25,000  in  5 per  cent  bonds,  one-half 
of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  completion  of  the  new  chapel 
now  in  process  of  erection.  The  other  half  will  be  used  to 
retire  outstanding  6 per  cent  bonds.  * * * Gray  Cemetery, 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  will  build  a new  entrance,  embodying  marble 
posts  surmounted  by  urns  and  ornamental  iron  gates.  * * * 
The  Blake  Memorial  Chapel  is  to  be  erected  at  Harmony 
Grove  Cemetery,  Salem,  Mass.  It  is  to  be  of  granite,  in  early 
Gothic  style,  and  will  be  64  x 34  feet  in  ground  dimensions, 
with  a corner  tower  about  70  feet  high.  An  administration 
building  35  x 24  feet  will  be  connected  with  the  chapel  by 
a cloister  walk.  The  chapel  will  seat  about  125  people.  * * * 
Lynwood  Cemetery,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  has  recently  constructed 
a new  entrance,  embodying  four  granite  pillars,  and  three 
ornamental  iron  gates.  The  pillars  are  fine-hammered  and 
bear  inscriptions ; two  of  them  are  18  feet  high,  and  the  other 
two  about  15  feet. 
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Publisher's  Notes. 

Instruction  in  forestry  is  being  of- 
fered in  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
t’le  University  of  Michigan,  and  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  hegin- 
ning  with  this  collegiate  year.  At  Ne- 
braska the  work  will  be  in  charge  of 
Prof.  Chas.  E.  P>essey,  at  .'Vnn  Arbor 
under  Prof.  C.  .A..  Davis,  and  at  the  Ag- 
ricultural College,  under  Prof.  C.  C. 
P)Ogue. 

'I'he  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New 
Hampshire  Forests  recently  held  a suc- 
cessful meeting  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  at 
which  steps  were  taken  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a reservation  in  the  White 
Mountain  Region. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  E.  J. 
Parker,  of  Quincy,  III.,  a souvenir  tray 
of  aluminum  on  the  face  of  which  is 
shown  a view  of  Riverview  Park  in  that 
city.  The  work  is  tastefully  executed 
and  makes  a very  artistic  and  attractive 
souvenir. 

'I'he  manufacture  of  tanks  and  towers 
for  parks  and  cemeteries  as  well  as  for 
industrial  purposes,  is  large  and  grow- 
ing. The  W.  E.  Caldwell  Company,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  send  out,  on  an  average, 
thirty  tanks  and  towers  a month.  'I'hey 
are  used  for  water  supply  in  villages 
and  small  towns,  in  parks  and  in  private 
grounds  as  well  as  for  fire  protection  at 
factories.  They  also  ship  from  50  to 
200  tanks  a month  that  are  not  mounted. 
Their  yearly  output  calls  for  about  3,- 
000,000  feet  of  selected  timber  mostly 


Louisiana  cypress  and  Georgia  pine,  and 
300  tons  of  steel  bands. 

Mr.  Sid.  J.  Hare,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Missouri 
Valley  Horticultural  Society  at  its  recent 
convention  on  “Our  Home  Grounds ; 
Some  Landscape  Aids  in  P)eantifying 
'rhem,"  in  which  he  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  natural  in  landscape 
work,  and  gave  many  valuable  hints  for 
imprordng  home  grounds. 


Shade  Trees,  by  W.  A.  Mnrrill,  Ph. 
D.,  has  been  issued  as  Bulletin  205. 
Cornell  Lhiiversity  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  This  bul- 
letin is  a careful  study  of  shade  trees  in 
cities,  drawn  from  a year's  study  of 
trees  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  a number  of  otlier 
American  cities,  and  some  of  the  capi- 
tals of  Europe.  'I'he  injuries  which 
come  to  trees  as  the  result  of  their  en- 
\-ironment  in  cities  and  methods  to  he 
taken  for  their  protection  are  discussed, 
as  well  as  the  general  care  of  shade 
trees,  tlie  selection  of  suitable  varieties, 
and  methods  of  planting  and  pruning. 
'I'he  relative  merits  of  the  different  street 
trees  are  considered,  and  a great  variety 
of  methods  of  protection  illustrated. 

Message  from  the  President  transmit- 
ting a report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  relation  to  the  forests,  rivers, 
and  mountains  of  the  Southern  Appala- 
chian Region;  Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1902 : 'hhis  report  is  a 
valnal)le  book  of  210  pages,  comprising 
a detailed  report  of  the  results  of  the  in- 
\-estigation  authorized  by  the  last  Con- 
gress relative  to  creating  a national  for- 
est reserve  in  this  region,  a hill  for 
which  is  now  before  Congress.  'fhe 
hook  is  illustrated  with  more  than  seven- 
ty-five fine  half-tone  plates  and  maps, 
and  constitutes  a compendium  of  timely 
information  about  the  proposed  Appala- 
chian National  Park.  Some  of  the  con- 
clusions drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture are  as  follows : The  Southern 
Appalachians  embrace  the  highest  peaks, 
and  largest  mountain  masses  east  of  the 
Rockies  ; they  have  the  heaviest  rainfall 
in  the  United  States  which  washes  good 
soil  from  the  mountain  sides  where  they 
are  denuded  of  their  forests ; the  rivers 
which  originate  here  toncli  every  state 
from  Ohio  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  and  their 
flow  can  only  be  regulated  by  the  con- 
servation of  the  forests ; they  contain 
the  heaviest  and  most  beautiful  hard- 
wood forests  on  the  continent ; the  pres- 
ervation of  these  forests  is  imperative 


because  floods  will  increase  in  frequency 
if  forest  destruction  continues,  and  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  purchase  and 
creation  of  a National  Forest  Reserve. 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  for  tlie  year  1901  ; 
part  H,  Boston,  1902:  The  work  of 
this  society, , for  the  past  year  includ- 
ing the  erection  and  dedication  of  the 
new  Horticultural  Hall  in  Boston,  fur- 
nishes material  for  an  interesting  report 
of  over  300  pages,  containing  reports  of 
officers  and  committees  and  accounts 
of  exhibitions.  Of  especial  interest  are 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  School 
Gardens  and  Children's  Herbariums, 
and  on  Forestry  and  Roadside  Improve- 
ments. 'I'he  former  tells  of  the  work  of 
the  well-known  gardens  at  Dayton,  O., 
of  the  School  of  Horticulture  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  of  other  successful 
work  in  this  direction  in  Bath,  Me.,  and 
Boston,  Mass.  .'I'lie  treasurer's  report 
shows  receipts  for  the  year  of  $260.- 
791.28  and  expenditures  of  $234,309.56, 
leaving  a cash  balance  of  $26,481.72.  The 
following  are  the  officers  of  the  Society ; 
President,  O.  B.  Hadwen,  of  Worcester; 
treasurer,  C.  E.  Richardson,  of  Brook- 
line; secretary.  William  P.  Rich,  Bos- 
ton. 

'I'hirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  Art  Association.  Philadel- 
phia : Contains  an  account  of  the  work- 
done  by  the  society,  a list  of  the  works 
of  art  erected  in  Fairmonnt  Park  un- 
der its  auspices,  a list  of  members  and 
an  illustrated  address  l)y  Walter  Cope 
on  “'fhe  Relation  of  Natural  to  Artificial 
Beauty  in  Landscape." 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
'frustees  of  the  Pleasure  Driveway  and 
Park  District  of  Springfield,  111.,  1902 : 
A well  printed  and  superbly  illustrated 
report ; review  in  Park  Notes. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Cemetery  De- 
partment of  Boston,  1901,  1902:  Reports 
of  Officers,  Rules  and  Regulations,  and 
list  of  Lotholders  in  Mount  Hope  Ceme- 
tery ; reviewed  in  Cemetery  Notes. 

Elm  Lawn,  Buffalo's  New  Burial 
Park  : A neatly  printed  attractive  book- 
let issued  by  the  Buffalo  Burial  Park 
Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; illustrated 
with  half-tone  views.  Reviewed  in 
Cemetery  Notes. 

Memorial  of  the  Municipal  Art  So- 
ciety relative  to  proposed  changes  in  and 
about  City  Hall  Square,  New  York: 
Contains  a map  of  New  York  City. 

Clover  as  a Fertilizer,  Bulletin  No.  40, 
of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  at 
Ottawa,  Can. 

Manufacture  of  Semolina  and  Maca- 
roni, Bulletin  No.  20,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Trade  Literature,  Etc,,  Received, 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrulrs,  is  the  title 
of  the  new  catalogue  of  Thomas  Meehan 
& Sons,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
which  is  a fine  example  of  the  artistic 
nursery  catalogue.  It  is  a handsomely 
printed  hook  of  140  pages,  with  a gold 
embossed  cover,  and  is  much  more  than 
a mere  price-list  of  nursery  stock.  It  is 
a practical  work  of  reference  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  artistic  planting, 
and  contains  an  extraordinary  amount 
of.  authoritative  information  about  hardy 
trees,  shrulrs,  vines,  evergreens,  hardy 
perennials  and  fruits.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  half-tone  views  of  suc- 
cessful examples  of  planting  and  l)eauti- 
ful  landscape  effects,  and  is  well  ar- 
ranged and  carefully  compiled. 

The  Manlove  Gate  Co.,  272  Huron 
St.,  Chicago,  send  an  attractively  de- 
signed and  illustrated  booklet,  filled 
with  good  words  about  their  self-open- 
ing gate  reprinted  from  a number  of 
well-known  agricultural,  horticultural, 
and  live-stock  journals.  The  Manlove 
self-opening  and  self-closing  drive  gate 
is  now  widely  used  on  progressive 
farms,  and  modern  country  estates,  and 
has  grown  to  be  a necessary  adjunct  to 
pleasant  and  speedy  rural  travel.  Their 
catalogue  tells  what  many  satisfied  cus- 
tomers think  of  it. 


Oriental  Planes,  Pin  OaKs, 


vSugar  Maples, 


Will]  nuiiierous  other  popular  and  beauti- 
ful shade  trees. 

Onr  SHRUBBERY  DEPARTHENT  is 


unsurpassed  for  carefulW  yrown  and  accuralelv  graded  slock. 

ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES)  a specialty. 

Lai  jre  blocks  of  CLEMATIS  PANICULATA  and  AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHII. 


HOOPES,  BRO.  & THOMAS, 


MAPLEAVENUE  NURSERIES, 

WEST  Chester,  penn. 


CYPRESS 

Is  FARMo|RE  DUR^iETHANPiNE.j| 

rcSrPREssi  I 

SlASH  BAI^S  I 

UPTb32  FEET_OR  LOKJGER.I 

! (Greenhouse  ! 

|AND  OTNER  building  Mi^TERIAL, 

I MEN  FURNISHED  TO  SUPERINTEND 
ERECTION  When  desired. 

I S|encl  for  our  CirculaFls. 
||THEA-TS+e3trr\5  lumbe/  Cs-’ 

^l  E POHSET,  3 0 STON , I^IAS  S . 


FredericK  EHrenberg 
LANDSCAPE  : AR^CHITLCT 

.'>0  East  St.,  XEW  YOItK 

Plans  of  every  description.  Planting- 
schemes,  land  and  park  improvements. 
Cemeteries  aspccialty.  Hig-hest  references. 


DURFEE  TENT 
MEG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  tor  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding  ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 


You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty=six 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending;  for  our  Tent  Circular. 
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PA.R.K  AND  CE-ME-TERY 


Our  Double  Telescope  Steel  Device  reduced  to 
its  smallest  and  extended  to  its  larirest  size. 
79x20  inches  and  90x34  inches.  Any  size  de- 
sired obtainable  between  these  extremes. 


“Weighed  in  the  Balance  and 
Found  not  Wanting.”  ^ 

The  double  telescoping"  steel  device,  which  can  be  changed  in  size 
from  20  in.  to  34  in.  in  width,  and  from  79  in.  to  91  in.  in  length, 
has  stood  every  test;  has  been  tried  under  every  circumstance  t o 
which  a lowering  device  is  subject  and  in  every  instance  has 
proven  itself  adequate  to  the  occasion.  The  material  irom  which 
the  device  is  built,  the  simplicity  of  its  mechanism,  as  well  as  the 
various  sizes  to  which  it  can  be  adjusted,  and  the  small  amount  of 
space  that  it  requires  when  placed  about  a .grave,  its  unlimited 
strength,  as  well  as  lightness  of  weight,  and  the  operator  being 
able  to  stand  erect  while  operating,  all  are  features  which  have 
brought  the  “Bomgardner”  to  the  front. 

WRITE  US  FOR  TERMS  AND  PRICES. 

Quite  a sensation  was  created  at  the  convention  in  Milwaukee 
by  the  breaking  down  of  a trestle  upon  which  the  Bomgardner 
Lowering  Device  was  being  exhibited.  As  they  were  placing  on 
the  device  a large  Springfield  metallic  burglar  proof  vault,  the 
trestle  gave  way  at  one  end  and  dropped  the  device  about  3^  feet. 
The  general  impression  was  that  the  device  would  be  damaged  so 
that  it  could  not  be  used  further  for  exhibition,  but  it  came  out  of 
the  affray  as  sound  as  a dollar,  and  was  not  damaged  in  the  least. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  “Bomgardner,”  as  it  was  certainly  a very 
severe  test. 


The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co., 

c IvE: ohio 


I SAFER  THAN  PALL  BEARERS I 
I THE  WELLMAN 

I Casket  Lowering  Device 

r This  is  the  only  adjustable,  separable  and 

J the  handsomest  Device  ever  put  on  the 

market.  Adjustable  to  any  size  grave.  Will 
raise  a casket  as  well  as  lower  it.  It  is  sep- 
arable and  compact.  Carried  in  2 canvas 
sacks  as  shown  in  cut  by  the  man  at  the 
right  side  of  the  man  operating  the  device. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  JOBBERS 


Send  for  Booklet 


WELLMAN  & MATHEIS 


Toledo,  Ohio 


Office. 

^28  tSummit  Street 
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MANUFACTURED 


PARK  AND  CE-MEPERY 
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TERRA  COTTA 

LOT  MARKERS 


WITH 


WHITE 


QLAZED 


TOPS. 


\ Durable  as  Granite.  White  as  Marble. 

I 

H ALMOST  AS  CHEAP  AS  WOOD. 
I 

i WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  PRICES  AND  INFORMATION 

tj  ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP, 


LIMAVILLE,  OHIO 


HITCHINQS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  ol  X X 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 


The  hig-hest  awards  received  at  the  World's  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


233  MERCER  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


JAMES  MACPHERSON 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 

AL.L  ORDERS  FILLED  PR03IPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARA.NTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock. 

Order  Direct  from  tlie  Slanufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN. 


It’s  No  Secret.  Everybody’s  Talking  ! ! 

about  the  popularity  of  the  Ovid  Casket  Lowering*  Device.  Sales  are  increasing*  each  year  as  shown  in  the  following*  comparison. 

1898.  AUog*ether  new  idea.  Hard  to  sell. 

1899.  Easier  to  convince  the  profession. 

1900.  Customers  be^in  to  demand  the  use  of  device. 

1901.  Absolute  necessity.  Good  investment. 

1902.  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Express.  Hurry  I Hurry  I I Hurry  I ! I Funeral  on  hand.  Nothing  but 
the  Ovid  Lowering  Device  will  do.  We  know  it*s  a beauty  and  are  sure  it  is  safe. 


Prof.  W.  P,  Hohenschuh, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  L e c t - 
urer,  Demonstrator  and 
Author.  The  most  wide- 
ly known  and  popular 
Funeral  Director  in  the 
United  States.  He  says: 

“I  have  used  the  device 
over  a hundred  times  and 
when  I know  of  a good 
thing  in  our  line  I do  not 
hesitate  to  say  so.” 

He  owns  an  Ovid  Device 


National  Express. 
Grand  Trunk  Freight 
Lines. 

London  Office: 

The  O.K.Buckhout  Chem- 
ical Co.,  London,  Eng. 

Canadian  Office: 
Eckardt  Casket  Co., 

Toronto,  Ont. 
Western  Offices: 
California  Casket  Co,, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Oregon  Casket  Co., 

Portland,  Oregon. 


Ovid,  Mich. 


Sdpt.  Edward  G.  Carter, 
Oak  woods  Cemetery 
Chicago,  111. 

“We  are  greatly  pleased 
with  the  device  and  re- 
ceive many  expressions 
of  approval  from  those 
who  see  it  in  operation.” 

Thirty-five  prominent 
officials  and  business  men 
in  the  city  of  Detroit  own 
the  Ovid  Double  Folding 
Device.  It  is  used  exclu- 
sively in  that  city. 

We  manufacture 
nothing  that  we  cannot 
recommend  and  guar- 
antee. 

No  device  is  complete 
without  our  new  improved 
Grave  Lining. 


Folding  CasKet  Lowering  Device  WorKs, 


Phone  or  Telegraph 
at  our  expense.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Use  either  Phone,  Bell 
100;  Union  57. 


The  abovefuneral  scene  shows  our  Device  in  actual  work  lowering  a very  heavy 
metallic  casket  (650  pounds)  at  the  funeral  of  a late  United  States  Senator, 
Portland,  Maine.  The  cemetery  officials  own  four  Ovid  Devices. 


Always  mention  ‘Tark  and  Cemetery’'  when  writing  advertisers. 
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PiVlVK  AND  CE-ME.TE.R.Y 


Advertisements^  limited  to  five  lines^  will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion^  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT  AND 
Engineer  with  experience  ia  improving*  and 
maintaiuinjr  lartr e city  cemeteries,  is  open  for 
eng'asrement  in  above  capacity.  Ross,  care  of 
Park  and  Cemetery. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  GAR- 
dener— Capable  of  intelligent  execution  and  or- 
iginal design  of  landscape  work  of  all  size  and 
description,  including  road,  sewer,  irrigation, 
rustic  work,  etc.  Also  having  long  experience 
in  green  bouse  culture  as  well  as  over  the  whole 
field  of  horticulture,  will  be  open  for  engage- 
ment in  near  future.  Plans,  references,  etc.,  on 
application  with  statement  of  sphere  of  activ- 
ity and  salary.  S.  M.  3.,  care  of  Park  and 
Cemetery. 


A CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT  with 
25  years’  experience  as  superintendent  in  one  of 
the  leading  cemeteries  of  New  York,  wants  a 
position  as  such  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada.  Practical  landscape  gardener,  com- 
petent to  lay  out  and  organize  new  cemeteries 
or  impr  ove  existing  ones.  Understands  every 
detail  of  cemetery  management.  Al  references. 

R.  C.,  care  Park  and  Cemetery. 


FERN  LITERATURE.  All  who  enjoy  read 
ing  about  our  native  PFD\]  Rill  I FTI\! 
ferns  should  have  the  rcKIN  DULLtlilN 


The  only  journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing  lor  the  beginner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris 
Sample  Free.  Three  Numbers,  our  selection,  15c. 


Address,  Fern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


Enough  Water... 


Is  quite  enough  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  handsome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 


RIDER  OR  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  PUMPS 


Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  building  of  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 


Catalogue  “P”  on  application 
to  nearest  store. 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  GO. 


35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  40  Dearborn  St,,  Chicago, 
239  Franklin  St,,  Boston,  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  692  Craig  St,,  Montreal,  P,  Q 
22A  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N,  S,  W,  Tcniente.-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba, 


Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  In  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Catacomb  and  Structurai  Work 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.  Bangor,  Penn. 


I The  National  Junior  Lowering  Device  I 


This  is  the  latest  im- 
proved Casket  Lovoer- 
ing  de’hice,  conceded  to 
be  the  best  invented. 

It  is  adjustable  and 
folds  into  a small  space. 

It  is  safe  and  sure. 


COLDWATER, 


The  National  Burial  Device  Go. 


MICHIGAN 


Ober  3,000  “ NATIONALS  ” sold  and  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England. 

The  ‘‘NATIONAL" 
is  endorsed  by  cemetery 
officials  : 

Send 
for 

Catalogue 
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No  Paint  or  Ink  Used 


PARK  SIGNS. 

Everlasting  Enameled  Plates  of  an'f  Size,  Quantity  and  Com- 
bination of  Color. 

Avenue  and  Path  Signs, 

Keep  Off  the  Grass, 

Tree  and  Hardy  Shrub  Signs 

Sketches  and  Quotations  Promptly  Furnished. 


CEMETERY  SIGNS. 

Ebery  ‘Description  of  Cemetery  Utility  Signs. 

INDIVIDUAL  GRAVE  AND  LOT  SIGNS 
SECTION  NUMBERS 
KEEP  OFF  THE  GRASS 
PATH  AND  AVENUE 
NO  SMOKING  SIGNS 

Warrani*d  notto  rust,  or  fade  and  impervious  to  climatic  changes 
Signs  furnished,  if  desired,  voith  stout  rods  or  mobable  stands 


TELEPHONE 

2423  JOHN. 


GEO.  H.  MARSLAND,  100  William  St.  New  York. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  ART  OUT-OF-DOORS 
IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AND  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Vol  XII,  No.  10.  CHICAGO,  DECEMBER,  1902.  Subscription  [fj-rtrpVr  copy 


Fruit  T reeSf  Smal I Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Hardy  Roses,  Hardy  Plants, 
Climbers,  etc.,  inciudine  the  New  Hardy  Yel- 
low Rose,  Golden  Sun  (Soieti  dOr)  and 
beautiful  New  Cut  leaved  Elder. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  (Edition  1901)  with  colored 

illustration  of  the  new  Rose  and  Elder  on  request. 

Ellwanger  & Barry 

Bit.  Hope  Nurseries,  RtlCIIESTER,  N.Y. 
Established  over  60  years.  Mention  this  publication. 


SID.  J.  HARE, 

CIVIL  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 
LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 

DESIGNER  OF 


(Ligustrum  Regellanum) 

A NEW  WEEPING  VARIETY  OF  GREAT  MERIT- HARDIER  THAN  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET. 
LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA— ALL  SIZES. 


/\INDORR/\  NURSERIES, 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 


Chestnut  Hill 


Philadelphia,  Henna. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States.  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec- 
ialty, Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  ^ ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


Home  Grounds  Private  Estates 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 


3216  CAMPBELL  STREET 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


JAMES  MACPHERSON 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


C.  D.  ZIMMERMAN. 

PRACTICAL 

LANDSCAPE 

GARDENER 

Personal  supervision  to  all  work. 

50  Chippewa  Sr.,  Bufpal.o,  N.  Y, 


Shrubs — Shade  Trees — Roses 

In  a very  complete  assortment.  PRIVET— one,  two  and  three  year.  Ask  for 

Catalogue. 

tllRAM  T.  JONES, 

Union  County  Nurseries,  Elllzaheth,  INevar  Jersey. 


WE  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Park  and  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  Landscape  Engineers  and  others 
interested  in  the  planting  of  high-class  ornamentals,  to 
our  very  complete  assortment  of  shrubs,  trees,  roses^ 
perennials,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  set  forth  in  full  descrip- 
tive catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

Estimates  Famished,  Continental  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


I ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  ETC. 

LMrnVSlCl  O I WWIX  EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS 

SPECIMENS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  AND  EFFECTIVE  TRANSPLANTING. 

Several  times  transplanted,  lifting  with  balls  of  earth.  Suitable  for 

PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 

~ Send  for  Special  Prices.. 

THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO  .5  GERMANTOWN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY 


Is  Far MoRLDyWABuTHAN PINeI 


U P TO  32^FEiT^^y.0^GER.  I 


AND  0ThE5|BUIlDrNd^TERIAL,| 
MEN  furWishei^to^su^erintendI 

ERECTION  WHENNDEfJ^ED.  | 

a#nd;for  oyi^  CJrx^^s.  I 

Co.,ii 


Prudent  Managers 

of  park  and  cemetery  who  ex- 
pect little  money  to  do  much  are 
the  men  we  are  looking  for.  We 
can  prove  to  them  that 

CALDWELL 
TANKS  and 
TOWERS 

will  give  them  satis- 
factory water  supply 
for  a low  price.  We 
would  like  to  send 
testimonials  concern- 
ing our  outfits.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  and 
price  list  for  the 
asking. 

W,  E,  Caldwell  Co., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY, 


PIPE. 


Water  Proof  Grave  Linings 
and  Earth  Covers 

Casket  Lowering  Devices 

BAKER  BROS.  & CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


BIND  coMEsV  Park  and  Cemetery 


AS  YOU  RECEIVE  THEM 

THE  “EMERSOH” 
PATENT  BINDER 

Which  we  furnish  for  the  purpose 
will  hold  two  volumes. 

PRICE.  ROSTPAID.  73  CENTS. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


When  in  the  market  for  Pipe 
of  any  kind  be  sure  to  gfet  our  I 
prices.  We  have  for  sale  500,000  j 
feet  of  boiler  tubes,  ranging-  in 
size  from  2 to  6 inches.  These 
flues  -we  have  sold  to  green  house 
men  for  many  years  and  it  has 
always  given  good  satisfaction. 
We  furnish  them  with  either 
sleeve  or  jacket  couplings;  also 
oakum  and  cement. 

We  also  have  at  this  time 
1,000,000  feet  second  hand  stand- 
ard black  wrought  iron  pipe, 
ranging  in  size  from  ^ to  12  in. 

Get  our  prices.  We  issue  a Catalog. 

THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE 
WRECKING  CO., 

West  35th  & Iron  Sts.,  Chicago, 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

All  who  enjoy  reading  about  the 
curious  and  interesting  traits  of 
our  native  wild  flowers  and  ferns, 
should  have  the  new  monthly 
journal  of  popular  botany, 

THE  AMERICAN  BOTANIST 

It  is  edited  solely  for  the  plant 
lover  and  contains  no  technical 
matter.  Common  names  are  used 
whenever  possible,  and  all  the 
articles  are  selected  with  a view 
to  their  value  to  the  g-eneral 
reader.  Send  a 2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  tell  your  friends 
about  it.  A'l'tress, 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  & CO., 

PUBLISHERS. 

BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


PARK  AND  CE-ME-TE-RY 
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SAFER  THAN  PALL  BEARERS 
THE  WELLMAN  WMiTTl 


Casket  Loffering  Device 


This  is  the  oniy  adjustable,  separable  and 
the  handsomest  Device  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Adjustable  to  any  size  grave.  Will 
raise  a casket  as  well  as  lower  it.  It  is  sep- 
arable and  compact.  Carried  in  2 canvas 
sacks  as  shown  in  cut  by  the  man  at  the 
right  side  of  the  man  operating  the  device. 


Send  for  Booklet 


SOLD  BY  ALL  JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED 


MATHEIS 

Toledo,  Ohio 


WELLMAN 


“Weighed  in  the  Balance  and 
Found  not  Wanting.” 

The  double  telescoping"  steel  device,  which  can  be  changed  in  size 
from  20  in.  to  34  in.  in  width,  and  from  79  in.  to  91  in.  in  length, 
has  stood  every  test;  has  been  tried  under  every  circumstance  to 
which  a lowering  device  is  subject  and  in  every  instance  has 
proven  itself  adequate  to  the  occasion.  The  material  from  which 
the  device  is  built,  the  simplicity  of  its  mechanism,  as  well  as  the 
various  sizes  to  which  it  can  be  adjusted,  and  the  small  amount  of 
space  that  it  requires  when  placed  about  a grave,  its  unlimited 
strength,  as  well  as  lightness  of  weight,  and  the  operator  being 
able  to  stand  erect  while  operating,  all  are  features  which  have 
brought  the  “Bomgardner”  to  the  front. 

WRITE  US  FOR  TERMS  AND  PRICES. 

Quite  a sensation  was  created  at  the  convention  in  Milwaukee 
by  the  breaking  down  of  a trestle  upon  which  the  Bomgardner 
Lowering  Device  was  being  exhibited.  As  they  were  placing  on 
the  device  a large  Springfield  metallic  burglar  proof  vault,  the 
trestle  gave  way  at  one  end  and  dropped  the  device  about  feet. 
The  general  impression  was  that  the  device  would  be  damaged  so 
that  it  could  not  be  used  further  for  exhibition,  but  it  came  out  of 
the  affray  as  sound  as  a dollar,  and  was  not  damaged  in  the  least. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  “Bomgardner,”  as  it  was  certainly  a very 
severe  test. 


The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co., 

CIvEVEX^AND,  OHIO 
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PARK  AND  CEMRTERY 


THE  OAK 

F or  Street,  Avenue,  Boulevard  and 
Lawn  Planting. 

The  efforts  we  have  made  in  the  past  to  bring'  the  Oak 
prominently  before  planters  have  been  most  successful  and 
they  are  now  used  everywhere  and  for  every  purpose.  For 
planting  in  cities  where  streets  and  pavements  are  asphalt 
and  little  space  left  for  trees, — they  are  unsurpassed;  thriv- 
ing where  other  trees  fail.  Though  this  applies  to  all  native 
varieties  of  the  Oak  it  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Pin 
Oak  which  is  beyond  question  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful 
of  them  all. 

We  have  large  quantities  of  Pin,  Red,  Scarlet  and 
Swamp  White  Oaks  in  size  from  four  to  twelve  feet,  and 
thousands  of  one  and  two  year  seedlings. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Park,  Cemetery  and  Landscape 
work  is  our  specialty  and  the  stock  we  grow  is  selected  par- 
ticularly'with  that  idea  in  view.  There  is  scarcely  a Park  or 
Cemetery  in  the  United  States  that  does  not  use  largely  of  our 
stock. 

We  invite  correspondence  and  a personal  visit  to  our 
nurseries-  Such  a visit  will  be  found  most  interesting  nd 
instructive. 

Catalogues  sent  upon  application. 

Special  Notice:  The  office  of  the  Wholesale  Depart- 
ment has  been  moved  to  our  nurseries  at  Dreshertown,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.  and  is  in  charge  of  a member  of  the  firm. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  here.  The  office 
of  the  Retail  Department  remains  at  Germantown  as  here- 
tofore. 
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SHEEHAN'S  It  is  with  exceeding  regret  that 

SHONTHLY.  observe  a notice  in  the  No- 

vember issue  of  Meehan  s Monthly  of  the  discontinu- 
ance of  that  valuable  and  interesting  botanical  and 
horticultural  magazine.  Associated  so  intimately 
with  the  late  lamented  Thomas  Meehan,  it  has  stood 
for  truth  and  ])rogress  throughout  its  career,  and  as 
an  educator  and  reliable  source  of  information  in  hor- 
ticultural matters.  All  who  came  to  know  the  maga- 
zine and  understand  the  motives  actuating  its  editor 
and  publishers  also  realized  that  it  was  a “labor  of 
love and  from  this  there  sprang  an  indefinable  sense 
of  something  more  than  mere  appreciation  of  their 
labors.  It  is  certain  that  its  regular  readers  will  miss 
its  monthly  visits,  not  alone  for  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  information  contained  in  its  columns,  but  also  for 
the  inspiration  it  imparted  for  the  highest  and  best  in 
horticulture  and  landscape  gardening. 

LANDSCAPE  c4RT  In  the  Landscape  Architect’s 
IN  ESSEX  CO<  PARKS  report  to  the  Essex  County  (N. 
J.)  park  commission,  dated  Sept.  24,  1902,  and  which 
forms  part  of  the  general  report  of  that  commission 


for  1901,  there  are  some  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive discussions  of  the  details  of  design  and  work,  ac- 
complished and  proposed,  for  the  complete  develojj- 
ment  of  this  county  park  system.  This  extensive 
project  has  attracted  well  deserved  attention,  not  alone 
on  account  of  its  extent,  but  also  for  the  up-to-date 
methods  which  have  marked  its  progress,  and  the  high 
order  of  professional  services  engaged  in  the  work. 
Messrs.  Olmsteds’  arguments  for  their  design  of  the 
middle  division  of  Branch  Brook  Park  afford  a good 
illustration  of  the  power  of  art  in  landscape  garden- 
ing. The  topography  of  this  section  tends  to  form  an 
enclosed  scene,  complete  in  itself,  and  concerning  the 
planting  of  this  the  report  says : “As  one  would  ex- 
pect the  bank  facing  to  the  north  to  be  shady,  and 
therefore  rather  dark  in  tone,  the  choice  of  trees  and 
shrubs  for  that  part  of  the  border  included  not  only 
those  like  the  hemlock  and  rhododendron,  whose  foli- 
age naturally  becomes  dark  in  partial  shade,  but  also 
various  purple  foliaged  trees  and  shrubs  like  the  pur- 
ple beech  and  purple-leaved  barberry  and  rose  and 
those  having  large,  heavy  leaves.  This  style  of  plant- 
ing occupies  the  south  end  and  is  carried  partly  along 
the  east  and  west  sides,  graduall}^  merging  toward  the 
north  end  into  plantations  having  light  green  and 
rather  light  feathery  foliage,  which  again  merges  into 
gray  and  silvery  tones  of  foliage  on  the  bright,  sunny 
southern  exposure  of  the  steep  bank  at  the  north  end 
Such  a scene  is,  in  a sense,  unnatural,  yet  it  is  based  on 
a study  of  the  methods  of  nature.  The  local  condi- 
tions of  topography  are  simply  made  to  enforce  cer- 
tain logical  results  in  the  vegetation  in  an  exaggerated 
wav,  so  that  the  least  trained  and  most  careless  visitor 
can  hardly  escape  noticing  the  distinct  expression  of  a 
purpose.  * * * It  is  fail  for  the  landscape  gar- 

dener sometimes  to  entertain  his  audience.”  As  in 
the  drama,  “especially  when  there  is  little  or  nothing 
of  nature  to  start  with,  as  was  the  case  in  this  part  of 
the  park.  In  Japanese  gardening  this  exaggerated 
imitation  is  perhaps  generall}"  carried  to  an  extreme 
which  makes  it  purely  grotesque,  as  acting  is  apt  to  be 
in  melodrama.  Formal  gardening,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  itself  beyond  criticism  from  the  basis  of  nature 
and  natural  beauty.  It  corresponds  with  a military 
dress  parade,  or  chorus  or  ballet  dancing  on  the  stage, 
in  using  natural  objects  with  artificial  objects  in  a 
frankly  formal,  unnatural  way.”  The  above  extract 
also  impresses  one  with  the  conclusion  that  landscape 
gardening  involves  a very  high  order  of  intelligence 
and  taste  for  its  successful  practice,  founded  on  a lib- 
eral education  arranged  to  that  end. 
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CIVIC  BEAUTY  The  Civic  Improvement 

IN  ST.  LOUIS.  League  of  St.  Louis,  though  of 

comparatively  recent  organization,  is  proving  itself  a 
verv  live  body,  and  much  good  has  already  resulted 
from  its  effort  in  a general  way.  In  a special  way 
there  is  recorded  in  its  Bulletin  for  November,  the 
work  it  has  accomplished  through  its  Open  Air  Play- 
ground Committee  for  the  children  in  the  congested 
districts.  By  dint  of  persistent  effort  it  established 
three  playgrounds,  provided  them  with  playthings, 
gymnastic  features  and  shower  baths,  and  at  the  end 
of  their  necessarily  short  season,  were  enabled  to  make 
a most  gratifying  report  on  the  results  of  their  work, 
the  effects  of  which  promise  ample  returns  for  the  de- 
votion of  the  generous  workers.  There  is  no  question 
of  the  propriety  of  beginning  with  the  children  in  all 
public  endeavor,  and  the  arguments  for  this  stand  are 
of  common  knowledge. 

T^ARK  In  the  paper  given  in  another 

MAKING.  column,  being  a report  on  Park 

Development  and  Maintenance,  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Parker, 
chairman,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  food  for  thought  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
Mr.  Parker  discusses  the  qualifications  of  the  profes- 
sional men  called  upon  to  practice  in  park  work,  as 
well  as  the  fundamental  laws  incidental  to  naturalistic 
park  development,  and  the  paper  concludes  with  a 
timely  criticism  of  the  home  grounds,  as  they  are 
commonly  developed  and  improved.  The  report  is  of 
broad  interest  and  draws  attention  to  the  manv  sides 
of  the  park  and  outdoor  improvement  questions. 

THE  t>R0GRESS  W hilt  cremation  as  a means  of 

OF  CREMATION.  disposal  of  the  dead  has  been 
making  very  material  progress  in  this  country,  it  has 
l)een  given  a most  decided  impetus  in  Great  Britain  b}^ 
the  passage  of  the  Cremation  Act,  recentlv  accom- 
plished in  the  British  parliament.  For  vears  the 
friends  of  cremation  have  been  exerting  themselves  to 
obtain  parliamentary  recognition,  and  now  that  it  is 
attained  a crematorium  will  undoubtedly  soon  become 
one  of  the  accessories  of  the  cemetery  in  all  availabk- 
districts.  The  act  now  in  force  confers  upon  anv  body 
which  acts  as  a burial  authority  a general  power  to 
adopt  cremation,  plans  for  which  must  be  approved 
by  the  local  government  board,  and  the  equipment  of 
which  must  be  certified  to  by  the  Secretarv  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.  This  official  will  prepare 
for  parliament  such  rules  and  regulations  as  mav  seem 
necessary.  Clauses  in  the  act  prescribe  location  as  re- 
lated to  highways  and  dwelling  houses  and  provide 
regulations  as  to  the  cremation  of  bodies,  and  penalties 
for  breach  of  rules,  etc.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  greatest  precautions  are  called  for  to  prevent  the 
concealment  of  crime — the  argument  which  has  hith- 


erto been  so  effectively  used  by  the  opponents  of  the 
plan.  This  rapid  stride  in  the  cremation  idea  made  by 
conservative  England  will  in  all  probability  stimulate 
public  sentiment  everywhere  to  a better  comprehension 
of  cremation  as  an  appropriate  disposal  of  the  dead. 

cAPPALACHIAN  The  joint  meeting  of  the  Ap- 

cHATIONALPARK.  palachian  National  Park  Associ- 
ation, the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of 
Trade  of  southeastern  cities,  held  in  Asheville,  N.  C., 
the  latter  part  of  October,  was  a successful  event  and 
demonstrated  the  widespread  interest  taken  in  this 
project  to  create  a national  park  of  a district  unusually 
favorable  for  such  a scheme.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a bill  for  the  purpose  has  already  passed  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  was  favorably  reported 
upon  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the 
result  of  the  late  convention  will  be  to  stimulate  all  in- 
terested to  urge  their  representatives  in  Congress  to 
push  the  nieasure  to  its  passage  by  the  House.  The 
locality  of  the  proposed  reservation,  its  natural  beauty 
and  attractiveness,  and  of  more  importance  than  any- 
thing, its  regulative  influences  on  the  climatic  and 
other  natural  conditions  of  the  country,  make  the 
cause  one  of  positive  public  interest,  and  as  such  it 
merits  the  support  of  the  whole  country. 

GRAVE  The  recent  wholesale  indict- 

ROBBERY.  ments  for  body-snatching  in  In- 

dianapolis, and  the  horrible  revelations  concerning 
the  methods  and  details  of  the  nefarious  traffic, 
revive  the  discussion  as  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  cemetery  corporations  in  the  premises, 
as  well  as  what  might  constitute  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  prevention.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cemeteries  protection  against 
this  deplorable  and  almost  common  outrage  is  totally 
inadequate,  and  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  if  the  law 
cannot  administer  sufficiently  drastic  punishment  to 
prevent  it,  public  interest  in  our  cemeteries  will  be 
seriously  affected.  It  is  therefore  well  that  cemetery 
officials  should  again  carefully  consider  this  question 
and  endeavor  to  provide  some  means  of  protecting  the 
graves  at  night  against  the  “ghouls”  which  the  so- 
called  demands  of  medical  science  do  so  much  to  en- 
courage. Inspired  by  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
Indianapolis  the  New  Albany  (Ind.)  council  has  or- 
dered electric  lights  to  be  placed  in  the  cemeteries  un- 
der its  control,  a method  of  protection  with  certain 
advantages  to  offset  the  objectionable  features,  and 
which  many  cemetery  corporations  might  adopt.  But 
under  existing  conditions,  it  appears  to  us,  that  if  pub- 
lic sentiment  could  be  aroused  sufficiently  to  compel 
the  judiciary  to  administer  punishment  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  law,  regardless  of  politics,  legal  quibbles 
and  personal  bias,  ample  protection  would  be  secured. 
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A Report  of  tlie  Committee  on  ParK  Development  and  Maintenance. 

Read  hy  Chairman  Cr.  A.  Parker,  before  the  Convention  of  the  American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 


For  the  report  of  this  committee  I had  intended  to  com- 
pile tallies  giving  the  progress  of  park  work  of  the  different 
cities  represented  by  this  association  during  the  past  year, 
making  statements  as  to  new  methods  being  tried  and  the 
advancement  made  in  the  principles  underlying  park  work, 
but  feeling  that  such  statements  and  tables  would  be  of  but 
little  interest,  except  to  those  who  desire  to  give  time  to 
their  study  and  would  be  only  too  long  and  dull  to  be  read 
before  an  assemblage  of  experts  along  other  lines  of  munici- 
pal work,  I have  selected  three  laws  which  I believe  to  be 
fundamental  to  all  naturalistic  park  work  and  have  consid- 
ered somewhat  the  relationship  of  parks  to  cities  as  to  theii 
area,  population  and  wealth,  and  also  their  relation  to  the 
other  municipal  functions  of  the  city’s  housekeeping. 

But  first  I want  to  emphasize  this  fact ; that  park  archi- 
tects and  engineers  require  a special  training  or  peculiar  adap- 
tability to  become  successful  in  this  work,  just  the  same  as 
the  waterworks,  sewerage,  bridge  or  railroad  engineer  re- 
quires a special  training  for  success ; for  park  engineering 
differs  from  all  these  others  as  much  as  they  differ  from 
each  other.  It  is  not  difficult  to  learn  how  to  run  lines,  turn 
angles  and  establish  grades.  The  technical  schools  are  turn- 
ing out  hundreds  of  young  men  well  equipped  for  such  work, 
but  it  is  the  sound  judgment  of  men  who  can  foresee  what 
ought  to  be  done,  the  best  way  to  do  it,  and  those  who  have 
done  it  that  makes  the  experts  on  sewerage  and  pavement 
work;  those  men  who  have  been  tried  by  the  actual  doing  and 
not  found  wanting,  where  results  have  shown  that  their  judg- 
ment was  correct,  and  the  park  man  is  made  in  the  same 
way. 

As  a rule  all  engineering  work  requires  exactness  of  de- 
tail as  to  lines  and  surfaces  and  the  laws  of  physical  forces 
must  not  be  violated,  but  in  naturalistic  parks  the  engineer’s 
idea  of  exactness  of  detail  becomes  an  offense,  for  it  is  not 
the  perfection  of  detail,  mathematically  correct,  that  gives 
pleasure  here.  It  is  the  relation,  the  proportion  and  corre- 
spondence of  things  that  brings  sr.tisfaction. 

I hat  a different  mental  make-up  is  required  in  the  park 
engineer  from  his  brothers  in  the  other  lines  of  work  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  a man  with  an  engineering  mind 
delights  in  the  exactness  of  lines  and  angles  and  the  mastery 
of  forces,  and  so  is  all  at  sea  when  he  comes  to  park  work. 
To  the  engineer,  though  the  prick  point  on  a plan  he  never 
so  small,  it  is  the  larger  than  his  conception  of  a point,  while 
the  daub  of  an  ink  stopper  more  fully  represents  the  point 
to  the  landscape  mind.  In  the  field,  when  the  engineer  es- 
tablishes a point  he  drives  a stake,  puts  in  a tack  and  makes 
cross  lines  in  its  head,  but  to  the  park  man  a point  is  a quar- 
ter of  an  acre  or  more.  To  the  engineer  a line  has  length  and 
direction,  but  to  the  park  man  it  may  be  a range  of  moun- 
tains, or  a river,  or  a row  of  trees,  and  the  landscape  line  al- 
ways has  width.  The  true  engineer  is  disturbed  by  all  this 
undefiniteness.  My  experience  with  them  is  that  they  have 
to  so  violate  what  they  believe  is  most  sacred  that  they  sel- 
dom become  reconciled  to  park  work,  or  else  they  put  the 
parks  into  the  straight-jacket  of  their  science.  Now,  I am 
not  belittling  engineering  skill ; parks  cannot  be  made  with- 
out it,  but  it  is  only  the  skeleton  which  sustains  the  flesh ; 
that  is,  the  moulding  of  the  soil  with  its  rounded  surface. 
The  trouble  with  the  engineer  seems  to  be  that  he  wants  to 
put  the  skeleton  on  the  outside  where  the  turtle  has  his,  but 
if  he  does  so  he  produces  no  higher  grade  of  landscape  work 
than  the  mud-turtle  is  among  animals.  I honor  and  admire 


the  skill  of  the  engineer.  I know  only  too  well  its  funda- 
mental importance  in  the  foundation  study  of  parks,  but  in 
parks  it  must  be  hidden  and  never  appear  on  the  surface. 

I have  at  length  discussed  this  subject  before  this  meet- 
ing of  municipal  experts  because  I want  it  to  be  realized  tnat 
there  is  something  beyond  engineering  and  gardening  in 
parks.  You,  of  all  men  in  your  city,  usually  have  the  most  to 
do  in  the  formation  of  parks,  and  I want  you  to  see  that  while 
an  engineer's  park  is  very  good, — there  are  hundreds  of  them 
in  the  country, — that  there  is  something  beyond  them  which 
fulfills  better  and  more  fully  the  mission  of  the  park  to  the 
city.  If  I can  convince  you  that  this  may  be  so  I am  sure  you 
will  look  further  into  the  matter,  for  1 know  you  want  the 
best  for  your  city.  If  I did  not  see  so  many  striving  for  what 
is  best  in  parks  and  not  knowing  where  to  find  it,  I would 
not  now  have  referred  to  it  in  a way  which  can  only  seem 
to  you  egotistical  on  my  part.  I feel  deeply,  for  my  corre- 
spondence shows  how  extensive  the  desire  and  the  struggle 
has  come  to  me. 

It  is  also  many  times  supposed  that  expert  gardeners  make 
desirable ' park  men.  Skilled  gardening  is  desirable  in  park 
work,  but  the  skilled  gardener  is  seldom  the  man  to  manage 
the  park  as  a whole,  for  to  acquire  his  skill  he  must  love 
plants  as  individuals,  while  park  work  is  plants  used  in  mass 
or  the  relation  of  a single  plant  to  the  composition  of  the 
picture  as  a wdiole,  and  in  which  it  is  only  a part.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  question  as  to  what  plant  is  used  as  to  wdiere  the 
plant  is  located.  The  gardener  loves  the  tree  for  its  own 
sake.  The  park  man  loves  the  tree  on  account  of  its  position, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  skilled  gardener,  like  the  s'Killed  engi- 
neer, w'ants  to  bring  that  which  he  loves  best  to  the  fore- 
ground for  admiration.  It  may  be  said  that  the  park  man 
who  loves  his  park  picture  as  a whole  is  only  doing  that  which 
he  condemns  in  others ; that  is,  he  wants  to  bring  that  which 
he  loves  best  before  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  this  is  true, 
hut  in  defense  he  can  say;  it  is  the  composition  as  a whole 
that  gives  the  mental  rest,  the  moral  strength  and  that  de- 
velopment of  the  love  of  the  beautiful  which  is  the  peculiar 
mission  of  the  park.  A great  deal  of  thought  must  be  given 
to  detail,  yet  detail  should  never  be  so  distinct  as  to  attract 
attention  separate  from  the  composition  to  which  it  is  a part. 

The  photographer  prides  himself  upon  the  clearness  of  de- 
tail, the  distinctness  with  which  every  subordinate  item  of  his 
picture  is  seen,  and  it  is  a test  of  his  skill,  but  I am  not  at 
all  sure  but  that  a picture  taken  through  ground  glass  or  a lit- 
tle out  of  focus  may  not  be  more  expressive  and  suggestive, 
for  it  is  w'ith  this  indefiniteness  or  haziness  of  detail  that 
park  pictures  are  seen.  I am  told  by  experienced  travelers 
that  the  peculiar  beauty  of  English  landscape  is  caused  by  the 
excess  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  wdiich  gives  a lumin- 
ousness of  expression,  athough  it  loses  in  definiteness,  and 
that  when  the  air  is  dry  and  clear  English  scenery  becomes 
commonplace,  which  illustrates  the  point  I am  trying  to  make. 

The  park  man,  unless  it  is  in  the  same  composition  with 
architectural  or  engineering  structures,  abhors  straight  lines 
and  radial  curves,  not  because  they  are  straight  or  radial, 
but  because  they  do  not  fit  into  the  landscape.  Straight  lines 
and  radial  curves  attract  undue  attention  to  themselves  be- 
cause the  mind  recognizes  them  as  such,  but  that  is  not  their 
worst  fault,  not  the  greatest  objection  to  their  use.  They 
imply  the  fact  that  a physical  force  has  predominated  over 
everyhing  else,  for  in  order  to  have  a straight  line  a project- 
ing force  of  sufficient  intensity  to  overcome  everything  in  its 
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way  is  suggested,  and  a radial  curve  is  similarly  controlled 
from  its  centre;  both  represent  a single,  controlling,  physical 
force.  Now  nature  never  produces  what  is  known  as  park- 
like scenes  by  single  forces,  but  always  as  a resultant  of  many 
forces  differing  much  from  each  other  as  to  their  nature  and 
character,  as  seen  in  the  forms  of  valleys  and  hills,  of  plains 
and  mountains,  the  course  of  brooks  through  meadows,  the 
shores  of  lakes,  the  paths  of  wild  animals  through  the  forests, 
and  the  natural  distribution  of  plants,  and  in  all  the  common 
results  of  nature's  works.  It  is  the  result  of  the  law, — that 
units  of  the  same  kind  moving  under  a general  law  are  so 
modified  by  lesser  forces  that  they  never  individually  produce 
exactly  the  same  results,  or  reach  their  location  of  rest  and 
stability  in  exactly  the  same  form  and  position, — this  is  il- 
lustrated most  admirably  by  a slight  summer  shower  where 
the  drops  are  few  and  far  between.  If  w'e  study  the  spatter 
marks  of  the  drops  on  the  sidewalk  flags,  if  we  watch  still 
further,  and  as  the  shower  increases  see  how  the  spatter 
marks  run  into  each  other,  ana  the  outlines  which  the  wet 
and  dry  places  take,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  we  may, 
if  we  will,  understand  in  part  at  least,  how  the  seeming  ir- 
regularities of  nature  come  about.  There  are  equally  good 
illustrations  all  around  us  everywhere,  and  wdien  one  comes 
to  understand  the  workings  of  this  law  it  solves  many  a diffi- 
cult problem. 

There  is  another  law  which  seems  to  be  a supplement  to 
this;  it  is:  Things  which  are  entirely  unlike  may  be  so  re- 
lated to  each  other  in  composition  that  they  produce  the  ef- 
fect of  likeness,  or  they  may  enter  into  a composition  in  such 
a way  as  to  produce  a unity  and  wholeness  which  is  entirely 
unlike  any  of  its  parts.  It  would  take  too  long  to  discuss 
this  law  now.  I referred  to  it  because  it  is  needed  to  lialance 
the  first  one  and  shows  its  limitations. 

Let  us  see  how  these  laws  are  applied  l)y  that  master  mind, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  to  those  common  features  of  parks, 
roads  and  paths.  One  man  has  said : “The  lines  and  grades 
of  Mr.  Olmsted's  roads  beat  the  world.”  Another  said : “No 
one  has  ever  yet  equaled  the  layout  of  the  Olmsteds  for 
drives  and  walks.”  1 agree  with  them,  l)ut  whether  you  do 
or  not,  let  us  analyze  somewhat  the  curves  and  grades  which 
have  made  the  name  of  Olmsted  famous,  not  that  they  are 
the  only  things  which  have  made  him  so,  yet  as  far  as  roads 
are  concerned  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  they  are 
wonderfully  successful.  I desire  to  state  that  what  I have  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  Olmsted  roads  comes  from  the  study  of 
the  roads  themselves  and  not  in  any  way  from  any  statements 
they  have  made,  neither  am  I at  all  sure  they  would  agree 
with  my  explanation. 

I have  tried  to  show  that  nature  does  not  allow  one  force 
to  overcome  all  others,  therefore,  in  the  naturalistic  sections, 
straight  lines,  radial  curves,  and  geometrical  forms  are  not 
to  he  introduced,  so  they  can  have  no  influence  in  determining 
the  road  lines.  Therefore,  the  question  becomes  a simple  one 
of  deciding  certain  locations  where  the  road  is  to  be  and  its 
direction  at  those  points,  and  then  connecting  the  intervening 
spaces.  Now  as  nature  allows  every  force  with  which  its 
work  comes  in  contact  to  modify  it,  so  we  must  allow  all  the 
various  incidents  between  the  two  points  to  influence  its  lo- 
cation, such  as  hills,  valleys,  trees,  rocks,  brooks,  distant 
views  and  local  beauty,  anything,  everything,  that  happens 
to  be  along  the  line  under  consideration  and  allowed  their 
proportionate  influence,  and  furthermore,  if  nothing  exists  to 
prevent  it  being  a straight  line  then  something  should  be 
introduced,  such  as  planting  or  grading,  which  might  have 
existed  naturally  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  land  was 
formed,  and  then  let  these  artificial  constructions  modify  our 


lines  as  if  they  had  been  natural.  Now,  if  this  law  was  to  be 
followed  literally  without  any  modification  our  road  might  be 
a perfect  medley  of  twists  and  turns  and  grades,  but  this  law, 
like  all  others,  must  not  be  allowed  to  operate  alone.  It  is 
modified  by  the  second  law, — that  dissimilar  things  properly 
united  produce  a whole.  Our  road  is  to  be  made  up  of  curves 
which  have  no  geometrical  relations  to  each  other  and  of 
grades  which  are  free  from  all  idea  of  straightness,  but  they 
must  be  harmonized  in  such  a way  that  the  result  is  pleas- 
ing. If  to  obtain  this  unification  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
through  hills  and  fill  valleys,  to  cut  down  trees  and  move 
brooks,  it  is  to  be  done,  even  if  we  apparently  violate  every 
one  of  the  conditions  of  our  first  law.  These  two  laws,  if 
positively  carried  out,  would  destroy  each  other,  but  here 
comes  in  that  saving  grace  which  is  everywhere  abundant  in 
nature.  We  never  have  to,  and  never  have  I known  a case 
where  these  two  laws  so  seemingly  at  war  with  each  other, 
cannot  be  made  to  produce  a harmony,  and  it  is  a man’s  skill 
in  adjusting  these  two  laws,  not  only  regarding  roads,  but  to 
other  park  features,  that  decides  his  standing  as  a landscape 
architect.  Now'  comes  the  question  of  grades:  Wherever 
there  is  an  ascending  grade  there  must  be  sooner  or  later  a 
descending  grade,  and  wdiere  they  connect  is  the  summit. 
Wherever  there  is  a descent,  sooner  or  later,  comes  an  ascent 
and  their  meeting  place  is  a valley.  Were  straight  grades  to 
be  established  without  modification  at  their  junctions  an 
eaves  trough,  ridge  pole  effect  would  result,  so  it  is  custom- 
ary with  engineers  to  make  curved  connections  both  at  sum- 
mit and  valley,  but  in  naturalistic  roads  it  is  necessarj'  to  do 
more  than  that ; the  profile  line  must  he  studied  by  exactly  the 
same  laws  as  the  location  line  has  been,  while  the  result  will 
not  he  anyw'here  near  as  violent  as  in  the  surface  line,  it  may 
not  even  he  noticeable  to  the  ordinary  traveler,  yet  if  it  does 
not  exist  a discordant  note  has  been  introduced  into  the  com- 
position. 

There  is  a relationship  betw'een  the  shorter  curves  with 
the  valleys  and  summits,  and  the  longer  curves  with  the 
longer  grades,  and  both  with  the  trees,  rocks  and  other  ob- 
structions met  in  the  layout.  The  law  is  this : Make  the 
greatest  change  in  direction  and  the  greatest  change  in 
grades,  and  the  greatest  change  in  plantings  at  one  and  the 
same  place,  and  let  the  distances  between  these  points  be  as 
simple  and  continuous  in  effect  as  practical.  This  method  is 
almost  always  follow'ed  hy  Mr.  Olmsted  in  his  w'ork,  and, 
so  far  as  I can  learn,  he  was  the  first  to  intelligently  apply 
it  to  park  work.  It  is  so  much  a character  of  his  work  that 
I have  come  to  call  them  Olmsted  curves,  Olmsted  grades  and 
Olmsted  compositions.  Nature  does  her  work  in  the  same 
way;  notice  a twig  of  a tree,  how  all  the  intense  life  is  con- 
centrated in  one  space,  the  node,  the  place  where  the  leaf,  the 
bud,  the  flower  and  the  fruit  all  spring  from,  and  between 
these  places  is  the  internode,  which  is  just  simply  a stem 
plain  and  smooth,  without  a bunch  or  a break  to  disturb  its 
simple  form.  Remember  that  beauty  is  not  a blailket  covering 
the  earth  as  a whole,  but  is  a ganglion  having  centers  of  at- 
traction with  the  simplest  connecting  scenery  between. 

The  next  point  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  a 
park  is  as  much  a construction  as  a city  hall  or  a bridge.  The 
idea  that  a park  is  a piece  of  ground  outdoors  which  can  be 
worked  much  as  a farmer  works  his  land  should  be  ex- 
ploded, and  cities  should  understand  that  when  they  under- 
take to  build  a park  they  have  undertaken  a work  of  a simi- 

lar character,  of  as  great  importance,  fully  as  difficult  and 
intricate  as  building  a magnificent  city  hall.  The  city  offi- 
cers can  be  housed  in  a barn  which  might  be  called  a city 

hall,  but  it  doesn’t  help  the  credit  or  give  character  to  the 

city.  So  any  old  piece  of  ground  can  be  called  a park,  but 
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only  to  the  city’s  disgrace.  Any  piece  of  ground  can  be  made 
into  a park,  and  I care  not  what  its  condition  is,  yet  until 
it  is  so  made,  it  is  no  more  a park  than  a pile  of  lumber  and 
brick  is  a palace. 

If  a park  was  a construction  which  reared  itself  into  the 
air  as  a building  does,  or  suspended  itself  across  space  like 
a bridge,  it  would  be  at  once  recognized  as  such,  and  the 
necessity  of  science  and  art  and  money  and  skill  in  its  build- 
ing would  be  acknowledged.  It  is  no  less  a construction  than 
the  bridge  and  the  building,  even  if  it  lies  flat  on  the  earth, 
and  yet  we  are  so  used  to  seeing  the  ground  and  trees  grow- 
ing spontaneously  and  naturally  from  the  land,  and  the 
farmer  and  gardener,  by  plowing  and  planting,  producing 
their  crops,  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  park  differs 
from  all  this,  especally  hard  as  groves  of  large  trees  which 
are  not  disturbed  are  always  desired  and  selected  whenever 
they  can  be  obtained,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  parks, 
in  the  science  and  art  of  their  designing  and  mission,  in  skill 
and  methods  of  construction  and  care,  and  in  every  other 
way  except  in  appearance,  location  and  form,  are  more  nearly 
related  to  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture  than  they  are 
to  farming,  gardening  or  forestry. 

Another  habit  of  the  people  which  blocks  the  way  to  real- 
izing the  need  of  park  construction  and  care  is  the  considera- 
tion usually  given  to  grounds  around  the  homes  of  ordinarily 
well-to-do  persons  in  what  is  often  called  the  residential  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  Usually  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  ground 
until  the  house  is  nearly  completed,  then  the  grader  is  called 
in,  who  recommends  “a  nice  growing  grade  from  the  house 
to  the  sidewalk.”  The  nurseryman  suggests  the  planting  of 
angles  or  borders,  a walk  is  added,  many  times  great  efforts 
are  made  to  have  it  curved  when  a straight  one  would  be  a 
hundred  times  better;  trees  are  planted  on  the  street  line  and 
one  or  two  on  the  lawn,  and  the  grounds  are  completed,  with 
a tendency  toward  ornateness  instead  of  that  greater  charm, 
simplicity.  The  owner  usually  has  spent  more  than  he  ex- 
pected on  the  house  and  desires  to  economize  on  the  grounds. 
A hundred  dollars  or  less  is  the  sum  often  mentioned  as  the 


Cemetery  Lot 

Few  will  dissent,  we  believe,  from  the  opinion  that 
“comparisons  are  odious”  when  related  to  the  old 
and  the  modern  systems  of  cemetery  improvement,  and 
one  of  the  most  noticeably  detrimental  objects  in  the 
older  cemeteries  is  the  lot  enclosure,  whether  it  be  the 
iron  fence  or  more  recent  stone  coping.  Nor  can  we  un- 
derstand why  the  managers  of  the  country  cemeteries 
and  many  of  the  city  burial  grounds,  still  continue  to 
permit  the  use  of  coping  even  around  the  lots.  It  was 
once  considered  necessary  to  erect  iron  fencing  around 
individual  lots  in  our  larger  cemeteries,  perhaps  for 
seclusion  and  protection,  perhaps  for  ornament,  per- 
haps for  ostentatious  display.  However,  as  time 
passed  and  the  landscape  plan  developed,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  such  enclosures  encouraged  weeds,  and 
in  due  course  became  dilapidated  and  unsightly,  and, 
moreover,  they  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance and  care.  Then  there  followed  the  stone  cop- 
ing to  supplant  the  iron  fence,  but  still  having  the 


limit.  All  this  means  a low  grade  of  work,  want  of  thor- 
oughness in  the  doing,  and  lack  of  satisfaction  in  results.  It 
sets  a low  standard  for  the  ideal.  Now,  if  the  builders  of 
homes  would  recognize  from  the  beginning  that  the  grounds 
must  cost  for  thorough  work  from  i-io  to  H what  the  house 
itself  costs,  and  that  they  will  cost  as  much  to  furnish  as  the 
average  cost  of  furnishing  a room  inside,  then  the  owner 
would  find  in  this  outdoor  room  of  his  home  the  satisfaction 
and  contentment  which  ought  to  come  from  it.  He  would 
always  have  a library  of  nature's  writings  at  hand  where  a 
new  and  beautiful  book  would  open  for  his  pleasure  every  day. 
He  would  have  an  outdoor  art  gallery  filled  with  pictures  of 
the  most  beautiful  colorings,  with  statues  of  a most  exquis- 
ite form,  and  besides  that,  and  more  in  line  with  the  purpose 
of  this  paper,  his  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  best  at 
his  home  would  lead  him  to  expect  and  demand  the  best  for 
the  parks  of  his  city. 

I am  not  trying  to  give  this  work  undue  prominence,  but  to 
have  it  rank  where  it  belongs  as  it  must,  if  it  is  to  reach  suc- 
cess. As  it  depends  on  the  engineer  for  its  information  of 
determining  and  estimating  its  work,  and  has  many  prob- 
lems to  solve  equally  as  difficult  and  important  as  those  con- 
nected with  streets,  sewerage  and  water,  it  should  be  classed 
with  engineering.  As  it  is  a structure  and  has  to  be  built 
with  a wonderful  amount  of  adjustment  of  detail,  with  a plan 
to  predetermine  what  must  ever  afterward  decide  its  lines  of 
development,  so  it  should  be  classed  with  architecture.  As 
it  seeks  to  improve  and  give  strength  to  the  souls  of  mankind 
it  should  be  called  one  of  the  arts. 

My  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Park  Census  of  the 
American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association  has  led  to  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  park  officials  and  those  inter- 
ested in  parks.  I have  also  visited  over  a thousand  of  the 
si.x  thousand  parks,  squares  and  public  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  my  conclusion  as  to  park  areas  for  cities  and  their 
relations  to  its  population,  income  and  valuation  was  given  in 
the  report  of  that  committee,  which  was  published  in  Park 
and  Cemetery  in  August,  1901. 


Enclosures. 

same  inherent  defects,  although  considered  to  be  more 
enduring  and  less  objectionable  in  many  respects.  But 
the  elements  have  performed  their  office,  and  have 
shown  that  the  stone  coping  will  deteriorate  and  be- 
come unsightly  and  have,  furthermore,  demonstrated 
that  nothing  has  more  enduring  and  endurable  grace 
and  beauty  for  the  cemetery  than  the  lawn,  with  its 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  fact  of  the  lawn  plan,  applying 
to  the  cemetery  as  a whole,  thus  rendering  the  artifi- 
cial boundaries  of  individual  lots  unnecessary,  does  not 
really  affect  the  individuality  of  lots,  but  rather,  while 
adding  an  ever-increasing  beauty  to  the  whole,  im- 
proves each  lot  irrespective  of  its  neighbor,  and  makes 
tbe  care  of  every  lot  necessary,  because  of  its  relation 
to  its  neighbor.  The  lot  enclosure  is  a relic  of  a less 
experienced  past,  and  it  should  not  be  a very  difficult 
educational  effort  to  persuade  lot  owners  to  submit  to 
its  removal,  for  it  is  altogether  out  of  harmony  with 
the  best  modern  conceptions  of  cemetery  management. 
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Too  much  cannot  be  said  about  the  gardens  pre- 
pared either  by  or  for  the  children  of  our  people,  who 
at  last  seem  to  realize  that  the  progress  of  municipal 
art  in  America  rests  almost  entirely  with  the  coming 
generation.  This  because  of  the  prevailing  lack  of 
knowledge  in  design  which  must  come  by  education 
along  art  lines;  by  the  slow  growth  of  plants,  espe- 


cities  and  towns  can  boast  of  this  improvement. 
It  is  not  only  the  fashion  to  plant  out  of  doors,  for 
the  instruction  and  enjoyment  of  children,  but  tO' 
place- growing  flowers  in  the  school  room  and  in  many 
places  to  follow  the  fashion  of  a certain  girls’  school 
in  Paris  and  plant  the  courts  of  buildings  with  horti- 
c’dt’.’.r'il  decorations.  .A.mong  the  notable  examples  are 


1— NORTH  END  OE 
COURT,  HELICON 
HALL.  BEDROOMS 
OPEN  FROM  CORRI- 
DOR. 

2 AND  3— INTERIOR  AND 
EXTERIOR  OF  LA 
CASA  DE  ROSES, 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


4 - SOUTH  END  OF 
COURT,  HELICON 
HALL.  FIRE  PLACE 
AND  LIVING  ROOMS 
BEYOND. 

5- RUSSIAN  SETTLE- 
MENT GARDEN, 
CHERRY  ST.,  MIL- 
WAUKEE. 


daily  trees,  and  the  absence  of  the  trained  visual  sense 
in  the  masses,  who  do  not  appreciate  the  need  of  ver- 
dure about  architecture  in  order  that  an  attractive 
ensemble  may  be  obtained.  However,  the  increase  of 
European  travel  among  our  intelligent  countrymen 
each  year,  as  well  as  the  scathing  criticisms  of  foreign 
visitors,  has  done  wonders  to  set  the  wheels  of  land- 
scape art  in  motion. 

Planting  in  connection  with  schools  was  introduced 
into  this  country  about  twelve  years  ago  and  was  an 
outcome  of  the  German  teachers’  garden  attached  to 
Normal  institutions.  Now  something  like  a hundred 


the  boys’  school  at  Helicon  Hall,  Englewood,  N.  J.,. 
and  the  girls’  school  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

At  Helicon  Hall  the  court  is  covered  with  a glass^ 
roof  that  may  be  removed  in  summer.  Groups  of  rub- 
ber, fig  and  banana  trees  form  a superb  background  for 
the  lower  varieties  of  palms,  camelias,  etc.  A mantel 
and  other  adjuncts  of  interior  architecture  carry  out 
the  idea  of  a garden  room.  Here  the  meals  are  often 
served  and  classes  heard.  The  conception  of  this 
beauty  spot  is  due  to  the  principal,  Mr.  John  Craig, 
who  believes  with  many  of  our  progressive  thinkers, 
that  the  country  needs  more  accon’plished  agricultur- 
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ists  and  horticulturists,  and  who  hopes  by  suggestion 
to  lead  the  steps  of  some  of  his  lads  in  these  direc- 
tions. 

La  Casa  de  Roses,  at  Los  Angeles,  is  truly  a house 
of  roses.  It  is  not  only  a bower  of  blooms  inside  and 
out  most  of  the  year,  but  harbors  such  a bevy  of  pink- 
cheeked, sparkling-eyed  maidens  as  are  seldom  found 
in  the  ugly  red  brick  edifice  bare  of  verdure,  which  is 
generally  known  as  the  district  school.  Why  not? 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  beauty  begets 
beauty  through  the  daily  vision  of  graceful  designs 
and  delicately  blended  colors ; that  the  nerves  are  re- 
freshed by  delicious  odors  and  the  mind  enriched  by 
the  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  Nature’s  pro- 
ductions ; that  the  characters  as  well  as  the  health  of 
these  students  shall  be  unusually  good  ? 

Clever  plant  decoration  may  be  found  at  this  school. 
A thrifty  vine  bearing  small  leaves  has  been  trained 
from  without  the  portico  to  its  ceiling  within  and  now 
covers  it  like  a veil.  The  portion  on  the  ceiling  being 
screened  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  is  bleached 
to  a pale  green,  thus  af¥ording  a charming  contrast  to 
the  darker  shade  without. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  children's  gardens,  when 
arranged  by  adults,  are  more  attractive  than  their 
own  productions,  we  must  urge  the  predominance  of 
the  grounds  planted,  cared  for  and,  if  possible,  de- 
signed by  the  small  gardener.  Nothing  makes  a child 
labor  so  willingly  as  a wholesome  feeling  of  independ- 
ence and  ownership.  Nature  study  appeals  to  the 
child.  While  watching  the  grc  wth  of  the  tiny  seed- 
ling, removing  destructive  insects  and  fertilizing  the 
earth  his  sense  of  seeing  is  being  developed  threefold. 
Children  should  be  taught  the  names  of  the  trees  in 
their  town  on  sight.  Prizes  were  offered  in  Louis- 
ville not  long  ago  to  the  child  who  should  bring  the 
names  of  the  city  trees  in  largest  number  and  regu- 
larly classified.  One  child  offered  over  two  hundred 
varieties.  This  knowledge  will  doubtless  prove  one  of 
his  most  cherished  possessions. 

In  1901,  at  Hyannis,  a number  of  boys  and  girls 
measured  a lot  in  sections  for  vegetables.  Under  the 
supervision  of  the  principal  it  was  prepared  and  sown 
with  seeds  furnished  by  the  government.  As  soon  as 
the  produce  was  ready  for  the  market  it  was  sold  and 
a bank  account  opened.  Thus  the  children  studied  in 
connection  with  the  work,  mechanical  drawing,  num- 
bers and  botany  in  a very  easy  and  alluring  form. 
This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  a number  of  localities 
with  more  or  less  success,  but  in  no  place  with  more 
delight  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  than  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  where  a branch  of  the  Auxiliary  to  the 
American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association  are  leav- 
ing the  world  more  beautiful  than  they  found  it. 

This  band  of  earnest  v\  orkers  not  only  planted  sev- 
eral school  grounds  themselves,  but,  under  the  help- 


ful advice  of  experts,  selected  a tract  of  land  in  the 
Russian  settlement  district,  where  for  two  seasons  they 
have  had  an  out-of-doors  kindergarten.  In  the  be- 
ginning a gardener  was  engaged,  who  enriched  the 
earth  and  divided  it  into  forty-two  narrow  plots, 
twenty-one  on  each  side  of  a path  three  feet  wide,  ex- 
tending from  north  to  south  through  the  middle  of  the 
lot.  The  beds  were  three  by  eighteen  feet  and  ex- 
tended east  and  west.  They  were  separated  by  a two- 
foot  path.  A strip  two  feet  wide  was  reserved  along 
the  north  and  west  fence  for  shrubbery  and  a forty- 
foot  space  allowed  on  the  Cherry  street  and  alley 
sides  of  the  grounds.  Two  lilacs  were  placed  as  sen- 
tinels at  the  beginning  of  the  path,  while  the  other 
shrubs  were  arranged  in  curves  extending  outward 
and  downward  towards  the  street.  This  is  the  ap- 
proach to  the  gardens  cared  for  by  sixty  children. 
Sixteen  of  the  beds  are  reserved  for  fiowers  and  the 
rest  planted  with  a variety  of  vegetables.  After  the 
first  sowing  of  radishes  had  been  harvested  aster 
]:)lants  were  set  in  each  vacant  place  to  give  a touch  of 
color  and  beauty  to  the  gardens. 

\’ery  little  vandalism  has  been  reported  to  the  chair- 
man, j\Irs.  C.  B.  Whitnal,  who  has  been  untiring  in 
her  efforts  to  teach  the  little  people  the  laws  of  kind- 
ness as  well  as  horticulture. 

These  children  received  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
for  their  home  gardens  where  the  parents  assisted  in 
the  work.  Last  year  thirty-nine  obtained  good  results 
and  this  year  seventy-eight  have  signified  a desire  to 
plant  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  settlement  garden. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  labor  is  the  exam- 
ination of  the  record  books  kept  by  each  little  gar- 
dener. A quotation  from  one  written  by  Sophie  Ker- 
zinsky  reads  as  follows : “The  garden  I love  better 
than  any  place  on  earth.  I like  to  pace  its  graveled 
walks.  Its  silence  and  the  pulse  of  fragrance  that 
come  and  go  on  the  airy  undulation,  affects  me  like 
sweet  music.  Care  stops  at  the  gate  and  gazes  at  me 
wistfully  through  the  bars.  It  is  pathetic  almost.  I 
sometimes  think  how  deeply  seated  in  the  human 
heart  is  the  liking  for  gardens.”  This  child  has  read 
beyond  her  years,  evidently,  and  does  not  know  how 
to  use  the  words  her  fancy  seizes.  John  Kloplan 
writes : “Now  I will  tell  you  all  about  my  garden. 
The  first  thing  was  to  dig  the  earth  and  make  it  soft 
and  mellow.  Then  I flattened  it  all  around  the  outside 
part  and  took  out  all  of  the  stones  of  the  earth.  I 
planted  three  rows  of  radishes,  lettuce  and  onions  and 
some  nasturtiums  and  phlox  and  I digged  the  earth  so 
my  vegetables  may  have  some  air.”  Here  spoke  the 
practical  man  to  come. 

A most  interesting  boys’  garden  may  be  seen  in  the 
town  of  Groton,  Mass.  One  of  the  school  teachers 
decided  to  spend  her  vacation  with  a group  of  scholars 
who  were  ambitious  to  raise  vegetables  for  a pastime. 
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The  teacher  was  herself  an  amateur,  but  possessing 
untold  energy,  set  to  work  with  her  boys,  snatching 
information  as  they  went  along,  with  astonishing  re- 
sults. This  summer  the  rows  of  carrots  and  beets 
looked  as  thrifty  as  if  cared  for  by  an  expert  and 
the  boys  guarded  each  crop  as  jealously  as  if  they  de- 
]:)ended  upon  the  production  for  an  actual  livelihood. 
One  lad  of  twelve  refused  stubbornly  to  leave  his  gar- 
den and  take  his  usual  summer  trip  with  his  mother. 
He  was  to  be  found,  rain  or  shine,  hoeing,  raking  and 
weeding  his  patch,  and  one  of  the  sights  of  the  town 
was  to  see  these  boys  in  anxious  consultation  with  their 
teacher  over  some  new  pest  which  menaced  the  per- 
fection of  the  crop. 

Taste  for  horticulture  is  latent  in  every  foreigner, 
as  one  who  travels  readily  observes.  All  they  need  is 
the  material ; the  energy  will  not  be  lacking.  Says 
A'atts : “The  taste  for  art  should  be  sown,  not 

planted."  Therefore,  all  honor  to  those  who  are  sow- 
ing the  seed  for  a higher  standard  of  taste  among 
Americans,  whether  they  be  native  or  foreign-born, 
and  for  beginning  with  design  and  color  out  of  doors. 


VARIETY  THROUGH  DIVERSE  CONDITIONS) 

In  the  large  park,  especially  if  there  is  diversity  in 
slope  and  shade,  the  season  of  many  plants  may  be 
prolonged  as  well  as  numerous  variations  secured. 
W'e  have  all  learned  to  go  to  the  sunny  slopes  for  the 
first  hepaticas  and  spring  beauties.  Yet  in  the  more 
secluded  nooks  richer  tints  are  found.  Even  the 
skunk  cabbage,  sturdy  as  it  is,  may  be  found  from 
Februarv  until  April,  according  to  surrounding  con- 
ditions. 

In  transplanting  wild  flowers  it  will  repay  one  to 
study  their  requirements  and  supply  as  great  a vari- 
ety of  such  conditions  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
Of  course  the  seasons  themselves  vary,  but  in  many 
instances  this  simple  plan  will  materially  lengthen 
their  blooming  period. 

Character  of  the  soil  also  has  a direct  bearing  on 
the  subject.  Thus  the  native  columbine,  Aquilegia 
Canadensis,  has  grown  for  a number  of  years  in  the 
garden  of  the  writer,  flowering  freely  about  the  last 
of  May,  and  producing  seed  as  freely  as  in  its  native 
haunts.  During  the  present  year  straggling  bowers 
were  found  on  a wild  plant  past  the  middle  of  July. 
In  the  wild  flower  bed  they  were  partly  shaded  by  a 
bush  cranberry,  and  got  no  direct  morning  sun,  while 
that  of  midday  and  evening  was  greatly  impaired  by 
surrounding  plants.  Yet  despite  the  shade  they  blos- 
somed and  bore  fruit  freely  ere  the  roadside  specimens 
had  fairly  commenced  their  display.  The  latter  lined 
the  north  side  of  a rail  fence,  yet  as  there  were  no 
shade  trees  the  light  was  not  materially  cut  out.  Evi- 
dently in  this  instance  the  soil  holds  the  key  to  the  se- 
cret, a rich  soil  hastening  the  general  growth. 


A similar  behavior  was  noted  in  the  meadow  lily, 
Liliitni  Canadcnsc.  In  the  wild  flower  bed  it  grew  in 
a tangle  of  moonseed  vine,  wild  indigo,  and  other  tall 
growing  plants.  Not  only  were  the  blossoms  earlier 
than  those  of  a meadow  forty  rods  away,  but  the 
plants  were  of  more  robust  growth.  As  the  latter 
quality  has  been  noticed  from  year  to  year,  it  seems 
clear  that  this  lily  rejoices  in  rich  soil.  The  difiference 
in  time  of  flowering  may  or  may  not  have  existed  in 
former  years.  I have  never  noticed  or  thought  of  this 
point  until  the  present  season. 

The  most  striking  variation  that  has  come  to  the 
observation  of  the  writer  is  that  of  the  syringa,  which 
on  an  eastern  exposure  shaded  by  mountain  ash  is 
frequently  in  bloom  for  Memorial  Day.  More  than 
once  we  have  noticed  on  this  day  a specimen  in  the 
yard  of  a neighbor  which  is  shaded  in  the  forenoon, 
but  receives  the  full  benefit  of  the  afternoon  sun,  that 
is  just  about  a fortnight  in  advance  of  our  own  in  time 
of  blooming;  and  this  season  a fine  specimen  on  the 
north  side  of  a house  and  shaded  with  noble  pines 
was  another  two  weeks  later  than  our  own  in  bloom- 
ing. Both  specimens  were  of  large  size  and  equally 
robust  growth  ; while  the  character  of  the  soil  may 
have  entered  slightly  into  the  modifications  which  de- 
layed the  blooming  season  in  the  one  instance  about  a 
month,  sunlight  or  lack  of  it  seemed  to  be  the  ma- 
jor factor  in  the  solution  of  the  question. 

Again,  form,  especially  in  trees,  is  determined 
largely  by  surroundings.  Those  accustomed  to  the 
tulip  tree  as  grown  in  the  forest,  recall  its  tall,  straight, 
branchless  trunk  and  towering  verdure  in  the  sum- 
mit, being  quite  aggravating  to  the  botanist,  who  sees 
the  beautiful  blossoms  with  their  orange  crescents 
many  feet  beyond  his  reach.  Yet  a young  tree  grown 
by  the  roadside  is  not  only  symmetrical  but  comely  in 
form,  the  branches  being  within  easy  reach  of  the 
pedestrian. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  cucumber  tree,  the  magno- 
lia of  the  north ; of  the  maple,  chestnut,  and  other  for- 
est trees.  Given  room  for  free  development,  it  is  not 
only  symmetrical,  but  the  branches  are  not  forced  sky- 
ward. 

Individual  trees,  maple,  elm,  oak  and  others  vary 
quite  a little  in  time  of  flowering,  and  this  variation 
seems  more  or  less  uniform  from  year  to  year.  Some- 
times the  difference  in  conditions  is  so  manifest  that 
it  is  at  once  accounted  for ; at  others  it  will  bear  study. 
This  fact  is  sure : by  supplying  diverse  surroundings 
and  nourishment  one  may  secure  pleasing  results,  be 
the  experiments  with  herb,  shrub  or  tree ; besides  the 
study  afforded  in  life’s  history  may  be  one  of  not  a lit- 
tle value.  Rapidity  and  form  of  growth,  color,  size 
and  season  of  blooming,  autumn  ripening  of  foliage 
are  but  a few  of  the  topics  thereby  suggested. 

Bessie  L.  Putnam. 
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1— THE  NEW  RED  MILL,  ARCOLA,  N.  J. 
2— THE  POND.  RED  MILL  PARK. 


3 -LAWN  AND  TREES.  RED  MILL  PARK. 
4-BIKD'S  EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  PARK. 


Red  Mill  ParK,  Areola,  N.  J. 


One  of  the  prettiest  places  in  the  countryside  about 
Paterson,  X.  J.,  is  a tract  of  ground  laid  out  as  a park 
and  maintained  as  a private  residence  by  Charles  East- 
man, of  Areola.  As  one  drives  from  Paterson  to 
Hackensack,  a suburb  of  Areola,  the  scene  as  one 
turns  the  bend  in  the  road  about  three  miles  outside 
the  city  limits  has  often  been  commented  upon  as 
being  the  most  beautiful  sight  in  Elorthern  N^ew  Jer- 
sey. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  estate  was  a stretch  of 
farm  land,  and  on  the  site  of  the  mill  shown  in  the 
photograph  there  was  an  old  mill  known  far  and  wide 
as  the  “Old  Red  Mill.”  It  was  here  that  blankets 
were  woven  for  the  Union  soldiers  during  the  five 
years  of  the  w'ar,  and  it  was  said  by  the  troops  in  the 
field  that  the  blankets  woven  at  the  “Red  Mill”  never 
wore  out. 

Mr.  Eastman  tore  down  the  historic  mill  and  from 
material  left  built  the  little  structure  shown  in  the 
photograph.  The  water  power  is  used  to  supply  elec- 
tric light  to  Mr.  Eastman’s  house,  and  water  power 
sufficient  is  furnished  to  pump  water  to  the  house. 

The  park  covers  a stretch  of  some  fifteen  acres. 


The  roads  are  well  laid  out  and  there  is  a succession 
of  fine  lawns  stretching  into  vistas  at  every  approach. 
Rare  trees  and  shrubs  lend  variety  to  the  slopes,  and  a 
pond  in  the  center  of  the  estate  furnishes  opportunity 
for  boating  and  adds  beauty  to  the  scene. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Eastman's  pur- 
chase of  the  estate.  It  was  owned  by  a somewhat 
crusty  old  bachelor,  who  finally  agreed  to  sell  a large 
tract  provided  that  he  could  retain  a portion  on  which 
to  build  himself  a house.  Mr.  Eastman,  impressed 
with  the  desirability  of  securing  the  place  for  a park, 
assented  to  the  terms  laid  down.  Later  on,  however, 
he  decided  that  it  would  be  useless  to  own  the  estate 
unless  it  could  be  secured  in  its  entirety. 

The  owner  refused  to  sell,  however,  and  it  was 
after  considerable  effort  and  much  persuasion  that 
Mr.  Eastman  bought  the  remaining  lot  at  a price 
which  made  the  cost  of  the  rest  of  the  tract  seem  small 
in  comparison.  The  pictures  shown  are  reproduced 
from  photographs  taken  in  the  park  last  spring  and 
they  will  give  one  an  idea  of  its  beauty.  Although  a 
private  park,  Mr.  Eastman  restricts  no  one  from 
going  through  it.  John  Hartmeier,  Jr. 
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■•THANATOS,”  SURMOUNTING  HUF.BARD  MEMORIAL. 

KARL  BITTER,  SC. 

in  this  country,  and  the  society  is  to  be  greatly  con- 
gratulated on  this  result. 

For  the  first  time  has  the  background  been  adequate 
to  relieve  the  larger  groups  and  single  figures,  so  that 
they  could  stand  out  independently  and  almost  as  if  in 
their  intended  sites.  The  contrast  between  the  round- 
ed yet  rigid  forms  of  stone,  of  bronze,  and  the  masses 
of  blossoms  and  foliage  plants,  with  their  depths  of 
color,  swaying  stalks  and  leaning  heads,  is  as  suitable 
as  possible. 

Indeed,  such  surroundings  and  accessories  are  the 
fitting  and  historic  ones  for  sculpture.  The  images  of 
the  gods  used  to  be  set  in  groves  and  those  of  nymphs 
and  fauns,  of  Pans  and  satyrs,  were  appropriate  in  the 
gardens  and  about  the  fountains  that  decorated  them. 
So  our  own  ideas  of  parks  and  especially  of  ceme- 
teries, run  to  the  floral  side,  softening  even  the  sever- 
est memorials  with  their  touch  of  brightness  and 
color. 

In  all,  sixty-five  artists  were  represented  by  i86  ex- 


VILLARD MEMORIAL.  KARL  BITTER,  SC 

orial,”  “Architectural  Group”  and  the  bronze  foun- 
tain figure,  “Boy  with  Goose,”  made  for  Biltmore. 

The  “Thanatos”  of  Bitter  is  a most  inspiring  study 
of  a draped  and  seated  figure,  suave  in  sweep,  sooth- 


National  Sculpture  Society  ExHibit 


The  recent  exhibition  of  the  National  Sculpture  So- 
ciety, in  connection  wdth  the  New  York  Florists’  Club, 
w'as  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  ever  been  held 


amples — not  all  new,  for  a large  proportion  of  them 
have  been  before  seen  in  exhibition  or  in  full  size — 
like  some  of  the  group  and  single  pieces  from  the  Pan- 
American.  Nearly  all  the  noted  names  in  American 
sculpture,  that  belong  to  the  present  of  the  art,  were 
represented ; and  beside,  others  who  for  one  or  an- 
ocher  reason  have  not  chosen  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  various  schools  or  associations ; a gratifying 
eclecticism  for  many  reasons. 

Dominating  the  display,  by  virtue  of  size  and  posi- 
tion, rose  the  noble  equestrian  Washington,  of  French 
and  Potter,  the  full-size  model  of  the  original  in  the 
Tuilleries  Garden,  Paris. 

Without  any  deprecation  of  the  other  work  shown, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  strongest  impression  of  power 
and  vigor  of  conception,  of  restrained  force  and  virile 
imagination,  was  given  by  two  men  of  quite  different 
tvjie — Bitter  and  Barnard,  each  represented  by  four 
examples ; Barnard  by  two  pieces  of  heroic  size — the 
bronze  “God  Pan”  and  the  marble  “Hewer,”  and  two 
life  size  marbles,  “Boy,”  and  “Female  Figure;”  Bitter 
bv  three  plaster  models — “Thanatos,”  “Villard  Mem- 
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ing  and  comforting  in  pose  and  the  thought  conveyed. 
It  is  an  acceptable  piece  of  modeling,  and  in  the  aca- 
demic draping  of  the  shroud,  one  feels  the  delicate 
taste  and  handling  of  the  texture  that  displays  the 
sentiment  of  the  artist.  The  figure  is  life  size,  and 
was  cast  by  Bureau  Bros.,  of  this  city.  It  is  the  crown- 
ing figure  of  the  Hubbard  memorial,  to  be  erected  at 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  on  a massive  Barre  granite  pedestal. 
Jones  Bros.,  of  Barre,  Vt.,  are  the  contractors. 

His  Villard  memorial  is  as  notable  for  the  tablet  form- 
ing the  background,  which  introduces  two  bay-trees 
at  the  corners,  recalling  the  style  of  some  of  the  mod- 
ern German  designers  and  decorators.  The  nude  youth 
resting  from  his  labor  at  the  anvil,  hand  relaxed  around 
the  handle  of  the  heavy  hammer,  typifies  most  fittingly 
the  arduous  and  masterful  life  of  the  man  it  com- 
memorates. 

Of  animal  subjects  there  was  a number,  by  Borglum, 
Eli  Harvey,  Roth  and  Proctor.  C.  W.  CanPikld. 


A GROUP  OF  EUONYMUSES, 

One  of  the  most  ornamental  little  trees  in  the  fall 
garden  is  Euonymus  latifolius,  the  large-leaved 
Euonymus.  This  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  seems  perfectly  hardy  in  our  gardens.  Under 
favorable  conditions  it  attains  the  height  of  twenty 
feet.  As  it  grows  here,  however,  it  is  a slender,  up- 
right bush  or  small  tree,  not  more  than  ten  feet  in 
height,  with  abundant  light-green  foliage ; the  leaves 
from  two  to  four  inches  in  length.  The  little  green- 
ish flowers  come  in  May  and  are  insignificant.  The 
fruit  begins  to  turn  in  August.  It  is  scarlet,  and  opens 
in  four  parts,  showing  the  orange  red  seeds  within. 
This  open  fruit  is  in  the  shape  of  a biretta,  and  in 
Erance  is  called  Bonnet  de  prctrc.  Its  Spanish  name  is 
Boncte  de  clerigo,  and  its  Portugese  name  is  Birette 
de  clerigo.  This  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Euonymuses. 

' The  European  Euonymus,  E.  Europeus,  is  some- 
times found  in  a wild  state,  naturalized  from  Europe. 
It  is,  in  every  respect,  an  inferior  shrub  to  the  one 
just  described,  and  the  fruits  comparatively  small  and 
dull  in  color. 

Some  of  our  native  species  are,  however,  well  worth 
growing.  Euonymus  Americus  is  one  of  the  best  of 
these.  In  cultivation  it  makes  a bushy  plant  about  six 
feet  in  height,  with  an  erect  habit  of  growth,  ash-col- 
ored twigs,  thick  ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  small  green- 
ish-pink flowers  in  June,  succeeded  by  rough-warted 
brilliant  red  capsules,  so  abundant  as  to  give  it  the 
name  of  Burning-bush. 

Euonymus  atropurpureus  is  another  showy  and  de- 
sirable species.  It  sometimes  forms  a tree  twenty-five 
feet  in  height.  The  rather  thin,  ovate-oblong  leaves 
vary  in  length  from  one  to  five  inches.  The  purplish 
flowers  are  small,  but  the  smooth  bright-colored  and 


deeply  Icbed  capsules  are  very  ornamental  in  effect. 
Euonymus  Japonicus  is  very  different  in  appearance 
from  any  that  we  have  been  describing.  It  is  ever- 
green with  glossy,  dark  green,  oval,  or  nearly  orbi- 
cular leaves.  It  forms  a bushy  shrub  from  six  to  ten 
feet  in  height,  and  if  it  were  reliably  hardy,  it  would 
be  a very  valuable  Evergreen.  Unfortunately  it  win- 
ter-kills badly  in  severe  weather.  Here,  it  sometimes 
dies  down  to  the  ground,  but  is  never  entirely  killed. 
A little  group  of  these  evergreens  is  effective  in  the 
winter  shrubbery,  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  but 
they  seldom  fruit  in  northern  gardens.  Farther 
south  they  are  probably  more  satisfactory.  There  are 
a number  of  variegated  varieties,  pretty  for  green- 
house decoration. 

Much  hardier  and  more  satisfactory  is  the  beautiful 
Euonymus  Sieboldianus,  which  has  larger  dark-green 
leaves,  oval  or  acuminate,  or  sometimes  rounded  like 
the  preceding,  with  waved  and  slightly  dentate  mar- 
gins. These  leaves  are  from  two  to  four  inches  in 
length,  smooth,  but  not  so  thick  and  glossy  as  those  of 
E.  Japonicus. 

This  beautiful  and  rare  Euonymus  forms,  as  it 
grows  here,  a bushy  and  denselv  foliaged  plant,  six  feet 
in  height  and  ten  in  circumference.  Unlike  any  other 
species  known  to  me,  it  flowers  in  August,  at  which 
time  the  bush  is  covered  with  little  greenish-white 
flowers,  a third  of  an  inch  across,  in  numerous  spread- 
ing panicles.  These  prett}'  little  flowers,  which  are 
more  consificuous  than  those  of  any  other  species,  are 
sweetish  to  the  taste,  from  the  nectar  they  exude,  and 
are  the  resort  of  myriads  of  flies  and  gnats,  who  collect 
around  them  in  swarms. 

In  some  catalogues  this  Euonymus  is  listed  as  an  Ev- 
ergreen, but  this  is  a misnomer,  at  least  in  this  climate. 
The  foliage  persists  sometimes  until  Christmas,  but  it 
gradually  shrivels  and  falls  off.  Sometimes  a few 
leaves  remain,  in  mild  winters,  until  pushed  off  by  the 
burgeoning  of  the  buds  in  spring.  Yet  it  is  no  more 
an  Evergreen  than  the  Beech,  which,  also,  has  per- 
sistent foliage. 

It  seems  perfectly  hardy.  The  specimen  here  is 
twelve  years  old,  and  has  been  unaffected  by  the  sever- 
est winters  that  we  have  had  in  that  time,  although  it 
is  planted  in  a very  exposed  position  on  top  of  a hill. 

It  sets  fruit  abundantly.  The  capsules  are  small 
and  brilliant  red,  so  freely  produced  as  to  make  the 
bush  a very  showy  object  throughout  the  fall. 

Besides  the  bush  Euonymuses,  the  climber,  Euony- 
mus radicans,  and  its  variegated  varieties,  are  useful 
for  covering  the  ground  in  the  shade  under  shrubs,  and 
for  walls.  These  climbers  are  of  very  slow  growth, 
but  in  the  course  of  time  they  make  a beautiful  wall- 
cover.  They  form  roots  similar  to  those  of  the  Ivy, 
by  which  the  branches  attach  themselves  firmly  to  any 
support.  DanskE  DandridgE. 
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WILDE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL,  EVERGREEN  CEMETERY,  PORTLAND,  ME. 


Wilde  Memorial  Chapel. 


The  illustrations  on  this  page  show  exterior  vievv 
and  floor  plan  of  the  Wilde  Memorial  Chapel,  recently 
erected  at  Evergreen  Cemetery,  Portland,  Me.,  as  a 
gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  Wilde  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

The  structure  is  English  Gothic  in  style  and  is  62 
by  31  feet  in  ground  dimensions,  the  auditorium  being 
40  by  28  feet,  with  a seating  capacity  of  about  200. 
The  chancel  at  the  rear  of  the  chapel  is  19  by  17  feet, 
and  at  the  entrance  is  a vestibule  from  which  stair- 
ways lead  to  the  gallery  and  basement.  A porte- 
cochere  and  a handsome  bell-tower,  bearing  a bell 
weighing  765  pounds,  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
exterior. 


The  nave  is  23  feet  high  in  the  center  and  the  entire 
interior  is  finished  in  cypress,  natural  color.  The 
floor  is  of  granolithic,  and  the  interior  walls  of  buff- 
colored  Philadelphia  brick.  Five  stained  glass  win- 
dows of  handsome  design,  made  by  Spencer,  Moakley 
& Bell,  of  Boston,  furnish  light  to  the  auditorium. 

The  chapel  was  designed  by  F.  A.  Thompson,  of 
Portland,  and  cost  about  ,$25,000.  It  was  built  of 
Maine  granite  from  the  North  Jay  quarries  of  the 
Maine  & New  Hampshire  Granite  Co.,  and  the  mason 
and  stone  work  was  done  by  Frank  W.  Cunningham 
& Co.,  of  Portland.  Impressive  dedicatory  services 
were  recently  held. 
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Mactiine  Road  MaKin^. 


The  impassable  condition  of  many  of  the  public 
roads  in  different  parts  of  the  country  has  led  to  the 
conducting  of  extensive  experiments  in  road  making  by 
the  government  with  a view  to  developing  some  sys- 
tematic method  of  improvement.  The  work  is  carried 
on  by  the  Office  of  Road  Inquiry,  a division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  is  described  as  follows 
by  Waldon  Fawcett  in  the  Scientific  American,  from 
which  our  illustration  is  taken : 

Probably  the  most  interesting  phase  of  the  work  has 
been  found  in  the  construction  of  specimen  roads  of 
various  kinds  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Ordi- 
narily three  styles  of  road  have  been  represented  in  this 
experimental  work — a modern  macadam,  a sand  and  a 


dust,  is  put  in  place  for  rolling  and  finishing.  The 
sand  road  is  formed  by  placing  six  inches  of  river 
sand  on  a bed  of  natural  clay,  neither  the  bed  nor 
the  surface  of  the  road  being  rolled.  The  dirt  road  is 
made  by  grading  in  the  usual  manner.  As  a rule 
neither  of  these  latter  classes  of  highways  is  con- 
structed save  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  mac- 
adam road.  Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  construction  of  steel-track  wagon  roads — decidedly 
the  most  novel  type  of  highway  yet  introduced  in  any 
country.  The  steel  road  might  be  compared  to  a street 
car  track  of  modified  design,  and  the  plan  for  its  util- 
ization was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  well-known 
tendency  of  teamsters  to  make  use  of  urban  and  inter- 


AN  ELEVATING  GRADER  AT  WORK. 


dirt  road.  Of  these  three  the  macadam  highway  is  the 
most  interesting  from  the  point  of  construction.  After 
a uniform  grade  has  been  secured  by  the  use  of  wheeled 
scrapers,  drag  scrapers  and  plows,  and  possibly  road 
graders  as  well,  there  are  placed  upon  this  foundation 
three  separate  layers  of  the  best  quality  of  stone  that  is 
procurable  in  the  vicinity.  The  foundation  course, 
which  is  about  five  inches  in  thickness  and  made  up  of 
two  and  one-half  inch  stone,  is  thoroughly  rolled  before 
the  second  course^  composed  of  one  and  one-half  inch 
stone,  is  put  on,  and  this  layer  in  turn  is  sprinkled  and 
rolled  before  the  surface  layer  or  “binder,”  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  consisting  of  three-quarter  inch  stone  and 


urban  trolley  and  cable  lines  on  highways  where  loco- 
motion would  otherwise  be  difficult. 

The  extension  of  the  good  roads  movement  has  re- 
sulted in  a corresponding  development  of  the  engineer- 
ing operations  involved  and  of  the  machinery  err.- 
ployed.  Possibly  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  form.s 
of  special  apparatus  which  have  been  introduced  for 
this  work  is  the  elevating  grader  which  is  utilized  in 
reducing  cuts  several  feet  in  depth.  This  machine  ele- 
vates earth  and  drops  it  into  wagons  alongside,  loading 
a wagon  in  twenty  seconds.  On  an  average  such  a 
machine  will  load  into  wagons  in  one  day  of  ten  work- 
ing hours  from  700  to  800  yards  of  earth. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

MRS-  FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY- 

THE  POSTER  EVIL, 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  poster,  sticker,  placard,  every 
variety  of  advertising  material  that  is  to  be  indiscrim- 
inately pasted  on  any  available  surface,  is  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  and  persistent  offenders  against,  and 
wiliest  enemies  of,  civic  beauty  ? And  the  metal  placard 
that  is  intended  to  be  hitched  to  anv  convenient  object, 
dead  or  alive,  animate  or  inanimate,  fixed  or  movable, 
belongs  to  the  same  insufferable  class.  There  comes 
to  mind  in  this  connection  a case  that  fell  under  our 
own  eyes.  The  good-natured  representative  of  a pat- 
ent medicine  factory  brought  his  family  to  summer 
in  a rather  inoffensive  little  village  and  this,  in  his 
mind,  gave  him  complete  liberty  to  hang  metal  tags 
(painted  a brilliant  yellow  and  lettered  in  black)  on 
every  conceivable  object  in  every  reachable  place. 
Not  content  with  attaching  a few  to  each  vehicle 
that  entered  the  village,  he  capped  his  inventive 
genius  b_v  hanging  close  rows  of  them  all  over 
the  butcher's  delivery  wagon,  and  twice  a week 
it  clattered  out  through  the  country  roads  with 
a jangle  of  sound  distinctly  suggestive  of  an  ex- 
aggerated case  of  “rings  on  his  fingers  and 
bells  on  his  toes.”  This,  however,  was  a mild 
and  inoffensive  misdemeanor  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  disfigurement  of  public  good  looks  com- 
l^ared  to  the  widespread  and  growing  custom  of  de- 
facing dead  w'alls,  gutters,  pavements,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, electric  light  and  trolley  poles,  fences,  trees, 
rocks,  bridges,  etc.,  etc.,  with  a motley  assembly  of 
small,  medium  or  large  posters  or  stickers,  by  way  of 
advertising  everything  under  the  sun.  The  facts  that 
the  things  so  exploited  and  the  matter  contained  on 
the  posters  may  be  unobjectionable  or  even  desirable, 
cuts  no  figure.  The  method  is  bad,  and  the  method  is 
what  we  find  fault  with.  That  our  way  to  town  by 
elevated  train,  trolley,  steam  railway,  carriage,  bi- 
cycle or  other  vehicle,  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  shall  no 
longer  be  outlined  (frecpiently  lined)  by  glaring  no- 
tices or  distracting  and  wholly  irrelevant  pieces  of 
paper,  is  what  we  ask. 

This  sort  of  defacement  of  public  highways  is  call- 
ing unfavorable  attention  to  itself  by  being  grossly 
overdone  and  is  really  helping  to  bring  about  its  own 
downfall.  People  are  weary  of  passing  along  routes 
that  are  so  conspicuously  and  incongruously  “touched 
up.”  Here  and  there  a community  is  rising  in  its  legal 
might  to  put  a stop  to  the  evil.  For  example,  the  city 
of  Quincy,  111.,  has  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting 
“the  defacement  of  trees,  tree-boxes,  and  telegraph, 
tf’lephone,  electric  light  and  trolley  poles  with  placards 


and  advertisements  of  every  description,”  and,  better 
still,  it  is  being  strictly  enforced.  A man  was  arrested 
there  recently  and  fined  $io  and  costs  in  the  police 
court  for  the  violation  of  this  ordinance,  and,  as  a 
Quincy  reporter  said,  “stopped  in  his  work  of  deface- 
ment here,  he  went  over  to  Hannibal  and  literally  plas- 
tered that  town  with  glaring  signs,  leaving  it  looking 
like  a crazy  quilt.” 

“Crazy  quilt”  is  good,  but  the  work  of  the  placard 
sticker  deserves  a more  severe  appellation.  It  is  erup- 
tive in  character. 

The  movement  looking  toward  securing  a national 
highway  across  the  country,  and  good  roads  in  gen- 
eral, should  bring  visions  of  shaded  avenues,  open 
vistas,  winding,  flower-hung  driveways,  and  pictur- 
esque scenery.  Alas,  instead  of  these  alluring  pic- 
tures, fancy  shows  a continuous  panorama  where  each 
view  is  deftly  shut  off  by  an  immense  billboard ; tree- 
lined  avenues  afflicted  with  a repulsive  eruption  of 
scraps  of  paper  fresh  from  analine  dye  pots ; pictur- 
esque features  that  pose  merely  as  the  background  for 
letters  three  feet  high ; and  flowering  vines  replaced 
by  peeling,  blistering  and  fluttering  remnants  of  a pre- 
ceding attack  of  scarlet  fever.  Dear,  dear!  What’s 
the  use  of  a grand  national  highway,  and  American 
Roman  road,  if  it  is  to  be  used  as  a Midway  for  the 

display  of  the  Chronic  Poster  Plague ! 

^ 

The  women  of  San  Francisco,  not  content  with 
being  a branch  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  A. 
P.  and  O.  A.  A.,  have  formed  the  California  Outdoor 
Art  League,  an  independent  society  in  name,  but  af- 
filiated with  the  above  organization. 

The  new  league  was  organized  on  May  28,  during 
the  visit  of  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall,  the  Auxiliary  Presi- 
dent, to  California,  and  incorporated  Aug.  12,  1902. 
It  has  issued  an  eight-page  circular  teeming  with  ex- 
pressions, quotations  and  opinions  indicating  a full 
appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  civic  beauty  and  genu- 
ine enthusiasm  in  setting  about  to  produce  it.  Among 
the  apt  quotations  used  are  the  following,  any  one  of 
which  would  serve  admirably  as  the  motto  for  an  im- 
provement organization,  and  we  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Minneapolis  and  other  leagues  to  this 
fact  (they  having  recently  been  shown  to  be  in  search 
of  mottos)  ; 

“The  beautiful  rests  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
necessary.” — Emerson. 

“That  is  best  which  lieth  nearest — 

Shape  from  that  thy  work  of  art.” — Longfellow. 

“Art  which  is  to  be  made  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people  is  a happiness  to  the  maker  and  to  the  user.” — 
William  Morris. 

The  California  circular  states  that  “the  Outdoor 
Art  League  is  the  organized  expression  of  a desire 
for  civic  beauty.”  It  contains  testimony  from  the 
mayor,  various  officials,  business  men,  editors,  artists, 
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scientists,  and  a number  of  other  prominent  citizens 
whose  suggestions  outline  work  enough  to  keep  the 
league  busy  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  which  call  for 
an  expenditure  of  money  that  would  appall  any  but  the 
residents  of  the  opulent  land  of  the  Caliphs.  The 
character  of  the  work  indicated  ranges  from  controll- 
ing municipal  and  government  architecture  to  educat- 
ing the  public  to  a toleration  of  trees  and  grass  on  the 
principal  boulevard  of  the  city — which,  strange  to  say, 
seems  to  be  without  either;  a boulevard  in  name  but 
not  in  fact.  A most  astonishing  state  of  affairs  in 
what  less  fortunately-placed  communities  are  wont  to 
call  a Paradise.  Those  recalcitrant  San  Franciscans 
would  better  be  taught  that  Paradise  was  a garden. 
Evidently  the  members  of  the  new  league  have  need 
for  all  of  the  outdoor  art  enthusiasm  indicated  bv 
their  excellent  leaflet. 


PROGRESS  OF  CREMATION  IN  AMERICA, 

The  New  England  Cremation  Society  recently  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  where  reports  of  officers 
were  read  and  statistics  of  cremation  presented. 

The  society  now  numbers  200  members,  and  is 
represented  in  every  state  in  New  England  except 
Vermont.  The  secretary  reported  that  five  members 
died  during  the  past  year,  four  of  whom  were  cre- 
mated. The  report  further  states  that  the  crematory 
process  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  as  shown  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  incinerations  since  1894. 

In  the  Eorest  Hills  Crematory,  built  in  1894,  87 
bodies  were  cremated  in  that  year.  During  the  past 
}ear  18 1 were  cremated.  In  the  Mount  Auburn 
Crematory  there  have  been  cremated  this  year  119. 
In  the  whole  United  States  during  the  year  1901,  2,^91 
bodies  were  cremated. 

These  officers  were  elected : Honorary  president, 
John  S.  Cobb;  president.  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothing- 
ham;  secretary,  George  O.  Smith  ; treasurer,  Albert  S. 
Parsons. 

The  Buffalo  Crematory  Temple,  opposite  Forest 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  second  crema- 
tory to  be  established  in  this  country,  has  recently  is- 
sued statistics  of  the  progress  made  since  its  establish- 
ment : In  1885  there  was  one  incineration,  which 
took  place  as  a test  case.  In  1886  the  number  was  8, 
and  in  1901  it  was  50.  The  total  up  to  the  beginning 
of  this  year  was  534.  Since  January  ist  of  this  year, 
up  to  November  12th,  there  were  53  incinerations. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CLOVER  SEED. 

In  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  at  Orono,  Me.,  has  during  the  past  season 
conducted  a comparative  study  of  red  clover  obtained 
from  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  object  of  this 


study  is  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  best  source  from 
which  to  obtain  seed  for  general  farm  purposes.  To 
this  end  the  cptestions  considered  were : rate  and  per 
cent  of  germination  ; date  of  blooming  and  consequent 
earliness  of  crop ; date  of  cutting ; yield  per  acre ; gen- 
eral condition  of  the  stand. 

Some  striking  differences  were  noted,  but  of  course 
no  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  one  sea- 
son’s work.  Seed  was  sown  May  19  on  58  plots  of 
two  square  rods  each.  The  first  bloom  was  noted 
August  2,  on  plots  with  the  seed  from  England,  Rus- 
sia, Nebraska,  Tennessee,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  The 
first  plots  ready  for  harvest  (cut  just  in  bloom)  were 
those  from  Indiana  and  one  lot  from  Bohemia.  The 
largest  yields  were  obtained,  in  the  order  given,  from 
plots  with  seed  from  Bohemia,  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Brittany,  Ohio.  Plants  from  American 
seed  were  invariably  very  hairy,  while  those  from 
European  seed  were  almost  as  invariably  smooth. 

The  experiment  will  be  continued  through  another 
growing  season  and  the  results  will  be  given  in  detail 
in  a station  bulletin. 


DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MAUSOLEUMS, 

We  frequently  note  the  extensive  repairs  required 
in  numbers  of  mausoleums  erected  a few  years  ago, 
and  wonder  how  it  is  possible  that  structures  built  of 
such  permanent  materials,  and  in  so  solid  a manner, 
so  quickly  need  overhauling ; and  this  condition  is 
ver\-  liable  to  occur  in  a few  years  to  many  of  the 
vaults  constructed  at  the  present  time.  No  one  knows 
better  than  the  practical  granite  contractor,  who  at- 
tempts to  carry  out  the  designs  of  many  architects, 
how  thoroughly  impracticable  many  such  designs  are, 
and  in  fact  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended 
in  tearing  down  imperfectly  constructed  mausoleums. 
Some  of  the  essential  features  of  design  are : appro- 
priate and  durable  material,  solidity,  a minimum  of 
unprotected  vertical  joints,  no  superfluous  members  in 
mouldings,  thorough  ventilation  and  drainage.  Too 
many  mausoleums  are  not  only  defective  in  design, 
but  also  in  construction  for  which  the  manufacturers 
are  largely  responsible.  None  but  competent  work- 
men should  be  engaged  on  this  class  of  work  and 
every  detail  during  the  erection  of  the  structure  should 
be  carefully  attended  to.  The  cements  and  mortars 
should  be  of  the  best  materials  and  mixed  and  used 
under  specifications  as  exacting  as  for  the  highest  class 
of  structural  work,  and  the  jointing,  bedding  and  set- 
ting of  the  stones  should  be  as  perfect  as  modern  tools, 
methods  and  qualified  inspection  can  secure.  An  ex- 
amination of  old  vaults  will  generally  show  wherein 
construction  is  defective,  and  designers  and  manu- 
facturers of  this  class  of  buildings  should  study  these 
tombs  so  as  to  profit  by  their  failures  and  avoid  such 
like  mistakes  in  the  future. 
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THe  FranKlin  (Pa.)  Cemetery-' 


As  the  accompanying  views  indicate,  the  Franklin 
(Pa.)  Cemetery  is  an  unnsnally  attractive  example  of 
the  smaller  burial  grounds  of  the  United  States.  It 
contains  thirty  acres,  and  some  2,000  interments  have 
been  made  since  the  first,  which  occurred  Nov.  22, 
1871.  It  occupies  a naturally  pleasing  site,  and  year 
by  year  is  coming  to  be  conducted  more  nearly  in  ac- 
cordance with  advanced  ideas  concerning  what  is 
seemly,  appropriate  and  beautiful  in  cemeteries  as 
exemplified  by  the  so-called  lawn-plan  treatment  of 
such  grounds. 

There  are  about  850  lot  owners,  who  control  its 


appreciated  and  adopted  by  a management  which  has 
already  realized  the  necessity  for  and  has  established 
a perpetual  care  fund. 

The  Franklin  company  contemplates  building  a new 
entrance  and  chapel  during  the  coming  vear,  and 
contracts  are  understood  to  have  been  let  for  quite 
extensive  improvements  by  two  prominent  lot  own- 
ers, Gen.  Charles  Miller  and  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Sibley. 

Referring  to  the  photographs  that  have  been  kindly 
made  and  sent  by  Air.  C.  D.  Phipps,  who  has  recently 
been  elected  superintendent  for  the  nineteenth  consecu- 
tive time,  one  shows  a general  view  in  Franklin  Cem- 


FRANKLIN 

CEMETERY. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S 

RESIDENCE, 


A (iroup  (jf  Hydraiig-eas.  A View  of  the  Lawn. 

VIEWS  IN  FRANKLIN  CEMETERY,  FRANKLIN,  PA. 


management  through  a board  of  directors  elected 
annually.  Mounds  are  not  yet  abolished,  and  there 
are  no  restrictions  regarding  planting  on  lots,  the 
height,  character  and  artistic  merit  of  monuments,  or 
of  other  stone  work,  but  probably  the  grounds  and 
methods  will  be  brought  down  to  date  in  these  par- 
ticulars as  the  more  progressive  and  cultivated  lot 
owners  realize  the  beauty,  practical  advantage  and 
economy  of  a smooth,  lawn-like  expanse ; well  placed 
instead  of  indiscriminately  scattered  plantations  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  perennials ; markers  and  corner 
posts  flush  with  the  ground ; a total  absence  of  foot 
stones,  and  other  stone  work  as  simple,  low  and  un- 
obtrusive as  possible  unless  it  is  so  good  artistically 
that  it  adds  to  the  beauty  and  the  interest  of  the  entire 
inclosure.  These  features  are  quite  certain  to  be 


etery  with  an  extensive  and  effective  display  of  hardy 
Hydrangeas  (Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora)  in 
flower.  The  specimen  plant  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
ground proves  how  much  better  it  is  to  let  this  shrub 
branch  low  than  it  is  to  lop  off  its  graceful  lower 
branches.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  lowest  branches 
bear  blossoms,  and  if,  as  is  greatly  to  be  preferred, 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  branch  quite  to  the  ground, 
the  effect  is  still  better  at  flowering  time  when  the 
entire  shrub  assumes  the  pleasant  guise  of  a mound  of 
bloom  from  the  top  to  the  grass  line — indeed,  it  often 
trails  its  sweeping  branches  like  a billowy  gown 
freighted  with  gracious  bloom.  When  rightly  placed 
and  properly  grown,  the  Hydrangea  makes  one  of 
the  best  cemetery  shrubs  where  water  is  available. 

Another  scene  presents  a very  homelike  view  of  the 
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superintendent’s  house,  with  a large  bed  of  Caladiums 
and  Petunias  in  the  foreground.  This  is  a combina- 
tion of  bedding  plants  that  we  never  chanced  upon 
before,  and  seems  decidedly  pleasing — the  informal 
habit  of  the  Petunias  softening  the  outline  of  the  bed 
and  tending  to  redeem  the  stiffness  of  the  Caladium 
foliage.  With  all  of  the  magenta  shaded  flowers  elim- 
inated, this  should  be  an  attractive  bed  and  is  one  that 
has  the  merit  of  continuing  in  good  form  for  a very 
long  season — a desirable  feature  anywhere,  but  espe- 
cially so  where  work  is  plentiful  and  hands  are  few. 

A third  view  indicates  the  gently  rolling  character 
of  the  cemetery  site,  an  agreeable  grouping  of  shrub- 
bery, and  a comparative  scarcity  of  stonework  that  is 
as  unusual  as  it  is  desirable  on  small  grounds. 

No  doubt  this  is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Phipps  is  a progressive  man,  who  keeps  up  with 
the  procession  by  attending  the  conventions  of  the 
Association  of  American  Cemeterv  Superintendents, 
and  by  reading  all  that  is  best  in  the  current  literature 


of  cemetery  matters,  and  who  is  doing  all  that  he  can 
to  gradually  introduce  the  leading  features  of  the 
lawn  plan  into  the  grounds  under  his  charge.  In  this 
he  expresses  himself  as  being  ably  seconded  by  many 
influential  lot  owners,  and  considers  himself  espe- 
ciall}’  fortunate  in  that  he  has  the  hearty  backing  and 
efficient  co-operation  of  the  ladies  of  the  community 
in  all  of  his  efforts.  In  fact,  he  frankly  admits  that  the 
beauty  of  the  little  cemetery  is  directly  due  to  their 
friendly  and  unflagging  interest  and  active  assistance. 
This  is  certainly  to  the  credit  of  the  women  of  Frank- 
lin, for  where  can  be  found  a better  outlet  for  a love 
of  outdoor  art  than  iii  making  the  home  burial  ground 
beautiful ! Some  few  small  places  have  parks,  but 
every  community  has  a cemetery.  Let  us  hope  and 
believe  that  they  will  all  be  made  as  park-like  as  pos- 
sible and  that  means  will  be  adopted  to  keep  them  so 
as  long  as  the  present  era  of  civilization  shall  endure. 

Fr.vnces  Copley  Seavey. 


Garden  Plants— Their  Geography— L-XXXIV. 

(Conif«rales,  Continued.) 


Pi  nils — The  “pines”  are  in  seventy  species  and  a 
large  number  of  varieties.  They  are  natives  of  the 
sub-tropical  mountains  and  the  warm  and  cold  tem- 


PINUS  MONTANA. 


'■'perate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  range 
ini  size  fronr  trees  of  about  200  feet  high  to  mere 
shriibs.  In  some  botanical  books  they  are  in  two  sec- 
tions- called  “Pinaster”  with  two  or  three  leaves  in  a 
sheath.  Other  sub-divisions  are  also  made  with  char- 
sheath,  and  “Strobus”  with  generally  five  leaves  in  a 
acters  which  might  well  be  confined  to  brief  generic 
or  specific  descriptions. 

Although  this  is  the  most  extensive  genus  of  conifers. 


with  species  often  of  great  beauty,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  most  common  in  American  gardens.  Pines,  on 
account  of  their  long  bare  roots,  are  often  difficult  to 
transplant,  and  their  frequent  loss  when  moved  in 
some  size  has  discouraged  planters.  This  ought  not 
to  be.  The  best  way  to  handle  all  but  the  commonest 
kinds  is  as  one  year  seedlings  in  say  three  or  four 
inch  pots.  These  planted  in  the  center  of  a round  bed 
are  sure  to  grow,  be  protected  from  the  mower  and 


PINUS  STROBUS. 

make  rapid  progress  when  once  established.  They 
may  be  surrounded  with  dwarf  bulbous  or  other  mon- 
ocotyledonous  plants  to  lend  a temporary  interest  to 
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liable  to  revision,  still  they  mention  as  having  survived 
a few  winters  the  foregoing  common  kinds  and  also 
P.  Banksiana,  P.  cemhra  in  both  its  European  and  Si- 
berian forms,  P.  contorta  in  two  varieties,  P.  Laricio 
in  its  Austrian  and  dwarf  forms,  P.  densiflora,  P.  kor- 
aiensis  in  two  varieties,  P.  Montana,  P.  Peuke,  P. 
rigida,  P.  ponderosa,  P.  strobus  in  two  or  three  of  its 
forms,  P.  Thunbergii,  and  a variegated  form  of  P. 
sylvestris. 

In  parts  of  New  York,  New  England,  the  middle 
Atlantic  states  and  southward  the  following  additional 
may  be  tried.  Sometimes  they  do  well.  The  Califor- 
nian, P.  Jeffreyi,  and  P.  Lamhertiana  seem  best  near 
the  Lakes.  So  also  does  P.  monticola  from  Van- 
couver. Then  P.  Laricio  in  its  hardier  forms,  P.  Bun- 
geana,  P.  parviflora,  P.  excelsa,  and  such  kinds  as  P. 
mitis,  P.  inops  and  P.  pungens. 

The  conifers  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  but  rarely  well 
adapted  to  the  coast  regions  of  the  Atlantic  states.  In 
Great  Britain  and  some  other  portions  of  western 
Europe,  however,  they  are  admirable.  The  “Montery” 
Pine,”  P.  insignis,  as  shown  by  the  illustration  of  a 
British  grown  specimen,  is  often  found  in  better 
shape  than  in  its  native  woods.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  species  has  been  known  to  endure  along  the  south- 
ern shores  of  the  lower  lakes,  while  farther  south  it  is 
tender.  Much  the  same  mav  be  said  of  some  others. 


PINUS  SYLVESTRIS. 

the  ground,  and  in  this  way  it  would  not  be  long  be- 
fore a good  collection  would  be  secured.  As  it  is  nur- 
serymen are  often  paid  for  growing  black  Austrian  and 
other  pines  to  a size  which  they  ought  not  to  sell  at 
all  but  throw  on  the  burning  pile.  Puddling  of  the 
roots  is  some  sort  of  safeguard  against  drying,  and 
exposure  is  further  prevented  by  matting  up,  but  both 
are  unavailing  with  pines  of  a large  size,  especially  in 
regions  where  “siroccas”  prevail.  Pot  grown  conifers 
should  not  be  of  great  age,  because  their  roots  become 
coiled  in  the  unnatural  manner  so  difficult  or  impos- 
sible for  them  to  break  away  from.  They  do  not  root 
well  beyond  the  coil  and  are  liable  to  be  blown  over  at 
the  very  time  when  they  are  most  valuable.  There  are 
a number  of  variegated  and  rare  varieties  which  are 
propagated  by  grafting  upon  their  normal  species, 
but  these  also  should  be  bought  small,  for  if  their 
roots  are  crippled  their  purchase  will  be  a waste  of 
money. 

The  common  nursery  kinds  can  be  planted  in  quan- 
tity for  quick  effect,  and  a decent  patience  will  secure 
the  rarities  on  a sound  foundation.  The  common 
kinds  are  the  white,  black  Austrian,  Scotch  and  dwarf 
mughus  pines  for  the  middle  and  northern  states,  and 
the  natives  for  their  various  sections.  Many  pines 
form  useful  shelter  belts. 

At  Ottawa  the  planting  is  recent  and  the  catalogue 
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The  Mexican  Pines,  too,  are  generally  too  tender  for 
the  East.  P.  Ayacahuite  was  planted  at  Washington 
by  Saunders  and  stood  for  some  years,  and  I think  I 
have  heard  of  specimens  at  Rochester,  but  have  not 
met  with  it  of  any  size.  Some  of  its  forms  are  noble 
trees  lOO  feet  high  with  pendulous  branchlets. 

There  are  a number  of  fine  Pines  native  to  the  south- 
ern states  too  tender  north  of  Washington.  P.  palus- 
tris  is  only  exceeded  in  beauty  by  the  tender  Hima- 
layan, P.  longifolia  and  some  of  the  Mexicans.  P.  pal- 
ustris  stands  for  awhile  at  Philadelphia  if  well  shel- 
tered, and  better  at  Washington.  It  generally  grows 
on  dry  sandy  soils,  while  the  “old  field”  Pine  takes  to 
much  moister  soils  as  well  as  dry.  Peculiarities  of  this 
kind  can  but  rarely  be  accommodated  on  a sufficient 
scale  in  the  pinetum  however,  and  where  the  condi- 
tions don’t  suit  the  trees,  trees  must  be  found  to  suit 
the  conditions. 

P.  Pinaster  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  coast  has 
been  recommended  by  New  York  catalogue  makers 
for  wind  breaks  on  Coney  Island  and  elsewhere,  and  is 
still  recommended  under  one  name  and  another.  It 
would  be  far  better  tried  on  tbe  California  coast  or 
similar  climate,  while  P.  rigida  would  better  suit  Co- 
ney Island.  The  Canadian  government  has  recently 
planted  10,000  Pinasters,  and  sown  50  lb.  of  seed  on 
Sable  Island  off  the  east  of  Nova  Scotia.  I am  not 
sure  of  the  particular  form  of  “maritirna”  in  this  case 
but  will  be  greatly  surprised  if  it  succeeds.  P.  Pinas- 
ter was  tried  on  tbe  west  coast  of  Scotland  many  years 
ago,  “with  the  result  that  scarcely  a plant  survived  the 
first  year.  The  failure  could  not  have  been  greater 


with  a tropical  plant.”  (Trans.  Roy.  Scot.  Arb.  Soc. 
12.  part  2.)  Plants  have  stood  at  Philadelphia  for 
some  years  but  although  it  has  undoubtedly  often  been 
planted,  I don’t  know  of  any  seaside  success  north.  It 
has  been  a success  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  France,  but 
it  was  not  entrusted  to  amateurs  to  do  the  planting. 
There  are  specimens  of  70  feet  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  Scotland  of  45  fet. 

The  Central  American,  the  lower  Himalayan  and  the 
Philippine  mountain  Pine,  P.  insularis,  would  be  un- 
likely to  stand  any  but  the  lightest  frosts.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  Mediterranean  Pines  as  P.  Pinaster, 
P.  Pinea,  P.  halepensis  will  stand  considerable,  but. 
both  they  and  P.  ponderosa,  P.  sabiniana  and  others 
stand  more  in  one  place  than  another. 

It  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  frost  is  not  the  only 
determining  factor  in  the  well  being  of  conifers.  Hy- 
grometrical  conditions  are  equally  important.  It  may 
reasonably  be  expected  however  that  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  world’s  Pines  may  be  grown  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  United  States.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  seed 
in  the  cones  nowadays,  and  it  is  easy  to  handle  in  the 
manner  indicated.  It  is  always  best  fresh,  but  if  sow- 
ing is  somehow  delayed,  a good  steeping  will  often  se- 
cure a fair  crop. 

Outdoors  some  kinds  grow  more  readily  than  others 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  tardy  vegetation  is  more  the 
fault  of  the  collector  or  the  species.  The  air  is  as  apt 
to  be  too  wet  or  too  dry  for  the  germinating  seed  of 
conifers  as  other  plants,  and  the  constants  of  heat  nec- 
essary for  the  different  species  are  not  always  under- 
stood. James  MacPherson. 


Seasonable  Stig'g^estions. 


Apply  a heavy  coat  of  manure  to  all  herbaceous 
plants  now.  The  vigorous  shoots  and  large  flowers 
produced  by  well  fed  plants,  amply  repay  for  mulch- 
ing. 

There  are  several  species  of  deciduous  holly  about 
the  country,  and  the  berry-bearing  ones  should  be 
marked  now  for  propagation  by  di\iding  or  grafting. 
When  raised  from  seed  one  has  to  take  chances  on  get- 
ting seed  bearing  plants. 

The  Kudzu  vine  is  quite  hardy  so  far  as  its  roots 
are  concerned,  but  though  sustaining  its  tops  in  winter 
about  Philadelphia,  the  farther  north  it  is  planted  the 
less  inclined  it  is  to  exist  above  ground.  But  when 
spring  comes,  the  growth  that  springs  from  the  ground 
is  amazing. 

There  are  a few  large  trees  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
about  Philadelphia,  showing  its  entire  hardiness.  Ce- 
drus  Atlantica  glauca  is  also  hardy  as  can  be,  and 
Cedrus  Deodara  gets  through  the  winter,  though  with 
the  loss  of  some  foliage  at  times. 

Provide  shade  in  some  way  for  evergreens  known 


to  suff’er  in  winter.  Photinia  serrulata.  Magnolia  gran- 
diflora,  rhododendrons,  as  well  as  coniferous  trees,  will 
be  thankful  for  shade  during  the  winter  months. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  to  notice  the  beauty  of 
the  weeping  trees.  Some  are  more  interesting  at  this 
time  than  when  in  leaf,  the  weeping  dogwood  for  one. 
Large  specimens  of  the  weeping  beech  are  quite  orna- 
mental in  winter. 

It  is  often  practicable  to  carry  out  plans  for  drainage 
of  wet  grounds  in  winter.  Trees  standing  still  in  sit- 
uations needing  draining  will  make  wonderful  growth 
in  a year  or  two  after  underdraining  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

The  old  red,  or  scarlet,  Pyrus  Japonica  is  still  de- 
sired by  all  planters.  There  are  many  desirable  vari- 
eties of  it ; two  good  ones  are  rosea,  a flesh  colored  one,, 
and  nivalis,  pure  white. 

The  red  twigged  dogwood  has  a companion  now  in 
the  yellow  twigged  one,  a variety  of  the  red,  I under- 
stand. The  red  is  Cornus  alba,  named  for 
its  white  flowers  and  white  seed.  In  late  fall 
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the  shoots  are  blood  red.  Grown  in  bush  shape  it  is 
most  attractive  all  winter.  The  yellow  twigged  vari- 
ety, though  a good  grower,  is  hardly  as  strong  a one 
as  the  red. 

]\lany  of  the  Japanese  crysanthemums  winter  safely 
out  doors,  even  in  cold  climates,  when  ensconced  under 
a lot  of  forest  leaves.  In  Pennsylvania  some  of  the 
hardier  sorts  are  wintered  without  any  covering  at  all, 
just  as  pompones  are. 

What  a lot  of  rubbish  many  of  the  new  lilacs  are. 
Nurserymen  import  them  time  and  again  to  find  that 
rarely  is  one  better  than  what  they  have.  The  old  pur- 
ple, old  white,  with  rubra  insignis,  L.  spath  and  a few 
of  the  new  doubles,  with  the  Persian,  make  an  assort- 
ment all  sufficient. 

Many  of  our  public  parks  have  of  late  taken  to  the 
planting  of  low  branched  deciduons  trees  instead  of 
the  trimmed  up  kind  which  were  once  so  common. 
Beautiful  oaks,  maples  and  other  trees,  clothed  to  the 
gronnd  with  branches,  are  now  to  be  seen. 

When  the  trees  are  bare  of  leaves  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  of  seeing  where  a little  pruning  will  help. 

A little  cut  away  every  year  on  rank  growth  such  as 
the  poplar  and  silver  maple,  will  give  handsome  speci- 
mens. Let  them  go  for  a few  years,  and  trouble  be- 
gins. 

The  Japanese  double  ffowered  cherry,  Cerasus  Sie- 
boldi,  besides  having  the  handsome  double  light  pink 
flowers  in  spring,  has  lovely  autumn  foliage,  its  leaves 
changing  from  yellow  to  bronze.  In  this  respect  it’s  the 
counterpart  of  the  double  forms  of  the  European  type, 
which  keep  their  green  leaves  unchanged  to  the  last. 

It  is  a good  thing  to  place  boards  on  the  north  side 
of  rhododendron  beds,  as  gardeners  sometimes  do,  to 
l^reak  the  wind  in  winter,  but  as  good  or  better  work 
would  be  to  erect  a structure  on  the  southern  side,  to 
keep  the  plants  from  the  sun.  Both  wind  and  sun  are 
injurious,  the  latter,  perha])S,  more  so  than  the  first. 

Hydrangea  (piercifolia,  a native  of  the  Southwest 
and  South,  is  much  valued  for  its  handsome  bronze 
folige  in  autumn.  It  holds  its  leaves  quite  late,  until 


it  freezes,  making  a handsome  display  when  very 
many  other  shrubs  are  bereft  of  leaves. 

Among  Andromedas  of  our  own  country,  Mariana, 
is  ahead  of  all  in  general  usefulness.  In  spring,  and 
often  in  autumn,  it  displays  its  beautiful  large  white 
flowers,  and  in  autumn  its  foliage  changes  from  bright 
green  to  a rich  crimson.  And  it  transplants  with  but 
few  failures. 

A correspondent  has  sent  me  a sprig  of  Kudzu  vine 
which  has  been  attacked  with  the  scale  from  a fern 
growing  near  it.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  wash  it  fre- 
quently with  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale  oil  soap.  Why 
not  cut  the  vine  down  to  near  the  ground,  be  sure  the 
scale  is  cleaned  from  the  small  portion  left,  and  then 
let  it  grow  afresh.  It  would  be  an  easy  way  of  de- 
stroying the  scale. 

What  a beautiful  soft  red  color  the  two  shrubs,  Itea 
Virginica  and  Vaccinum  corymbosum  assume  when 
fall  comes ! Plant  them  freely,  singly  or  in  clumps, 
for  besides  the  fall  effect,  their  white  flowers  in  the 
spring  are  beautiful. 

The  sour  gum,  Nyssa  multiflora,  is  famed  for  the 
brilliant  coloring  of  its  foliage  in  autumn.  Young, 
vigorous  trees  always  display  more  color  than  old 
ones.  Mr.  Ravenel,  of  Georgia,  tells  me  that  the  N. 
capitata  and  N.  uniflora,  two  southern  species,  color 
hardly  at  all,  another  one,  N.  aquatica,  does  to  some  ex- 
tent. He  thinks,  on  the  whole,  there  is  less  color  in  a 
southern  forest  than  in  a northern  one.  The  species 
he  mentions  are  not  hardy  here ; seedlings  from  Geor- 
gia seeds  invariably  get  winter  killed  their  first  season. 

It  is  always  seasonable  in  December  to  suggest  the 
covering  of  tender  roses  for  winter.  We  hardly  need 
it  here,  our  everbloomers  rarely  getting  killed  to  the 
ground.  When  killing  down  mav  be  looked  for  there 
is  nothing  better  than  to  throw  a spadefull  or  two  of 
soil  around  each  plant,  enough  that  about  six  inches 
of  the  plant  is  covered.  This  can  be  removed  in  the 
spring,  and  the  wood  it  has  covered  will  be  found  to  be 
sound.  These  six  inches  of  live  wood  will  make  strong 
growth  and  give  lots  of  flowers.  Joseph  Meehan. 


Cemetery  Eeg^al  Decisions. 


Entering  into  possession  of  a portion  of  a cemetery  lot 
which  is  inclosed  by  a fence,  by  one  claiming  to  be  the  owner 
of  such  portion,  and  erecting  a substantial  iron  fence,  so  as 
to  divide  the  part  so  claimed  from  the  remaining  part  of  the 
lot,  the  supreme  court  of  Georgia  holds,  in  the  case  of  Rou- 
millot  against  Gardner,  38  Southeastern  Reporter,  362,  is,  as 
to  this  particular  character  of  property,  an  act  showing  ad- 
verse possession,  of  a public  nature,  totally  irreconcilable  with 
co-tenancy,  and  amounts  to  an  actual  ouster  of  others  claim- 
ing to  be  tenants  in  common  with  the  possessor.  The  erection 
and  maintenance  of  such  a fence  in  a cemetery  lot,  it  says, 
cannot  make  any  other  impression  upon  the  passer-by  than 
that  the  lot  is  owned  by  two  persons  or  sets  of  persons,  and 
that  the  fence  marks  the  dividing  line.  But  the  burial  of  his 
child  in  the  portion  of  the  lot  claimed  by  such  party,  the 


court  holds,  would  not  amount  to  an  actual  ouster,  for  the  rea- 
son that  such  an  act  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  co-tenancy 
in  a cemetery  lot.  Nor  does  the  court  consider  that  the  plac- 
ing of  a stone  at  the  gate  of  the  section,  with  the  name  of 
such  party  thereon,  would  amount  to  an  actual  ouster,  it  ap- 
pearing that  the  stone  was  placed  at  the  gate  to  the  section, 
and  was  not  placed  in  any  such  peculiar  position  as  to  indi- 
cate a claim  to  ownership  to  any  designated  portion  of  the 
section. 

In  the  case  of  the  state  against  Peter  Hopf,  at  Jasper,  Ind., 
the  court  recently  imposed  a fine  of  $500  against  the  defendant 
for  removing  a tombstone  from  the  grave  of  Reuben  Mathes, 
in  a little  family  burying  ground  60  x 84  feet  on  a farm  owned 
by  Mr.  Hopf.  The  defendant  piled  the  tombstones  in  a fence 
corner,  plowed  up  the  burial  plot  and  sowed  it  in  wheat. 
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. COMBINATION  CLOCK  AND  FOUNTAIN,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 

MONUMENTAL  NOTES, 

The  combination  fountain  and  clock  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration was  presented  to  the  city  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  by 
George  L.  Snow,  of  that  city,  'fhe  fountain  is  of  Quincy 
granite,  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  high.  In  a 
cellar  beneath  it  is  an  ice-box  fitted  with  a coil  of  pipe  to 
keep  the  the  water  cool.  The  clock  is  of  bronze,  and  was 
designed  and  built  by  the  Howard  Clock  Co.,  of  Boston.  The 
first  sketches  for  the  stone  work  were  made  by  George  J.  Til- 
den,  of  Boston,  the  final  design  and  detailed  models  for 
bronze  plates  and  carx  ing  being  tbe  work  of  Milne  & Chal- 
mers, of  Quincy,  Mass.,  who  also  erected  the  work.  The  cost 
of  the  fountain  was  about  $10,000. 

* * * 

The  trustees  of  the  McKinley  National  Memorial  at  a re- 
cent meeting  in  Canton,  Ohio,  selected  a site  in  Westlawn 
Cemetery  for  the  monument  to  the  late  President.  It  is  in  a 
spot  of  great  natural  beauty,  and  commands  a wide  view  of 
Canton  and  the  surrounding  country,  including  the  McKinley 
home.  Reports  submitted  to  the  trustees  show  that  about 
$100,000  is  lacking  of  the  $650,000  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
plans.  Earnest  and  prompt  efforts  will  be  made  to  raise 
$150,000,  of  which  $50,000  will  be  used  to  endow  the  associ- 
ation. 

>5? 

Leading  archaeologists  of  France  are  reported  to  have  re- 
cently met  to  devise  some  effective  method  of  preserving  the 


Egyptian  Sphinx,  and  have  advised  the  erection  of  a huge 
canopy  or  cover  for  it.  The  violent  sandstorms  of  the  past 
quarter  of  a century  are  said  to  have  worn  away  portions  of 
the  stone  which  supports  the  sculptured  figure. 

* * * 

A monument  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  presented  to  the  town 
of  Clermont,  la.,  by  E.x-Governor  Larrabee,  of  that  state,  was 
recently  erected  by  Searles  & Baxter,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
The  monument  consists  of  a bronze  statue  of  Lincoln  sur- 
mounting a pedestal  bearing  four  bronze  tablets  depicting 
scenes  connected  with  the  life  of  the  great  President.  The 
tablets  were  modeled  by  George  E.  Bissell.  One  of  them 
shows  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomatox,  another,  ’“Leaving 
for  the  War,”  another  a scene  in  the  battle  of  Pittsburg 
Landing,  and  the  fourth  a naval  scene,  showing  Admiral 
Farragut  lashed  to  the  rigging,  while  in  the  foreground  is 
the  then  Lieutenant  Dewey.  The  memorial  cost  about  $5,000. 

* * * 

Tbe  memorial  shown  below  was  erected  at  Cboisy,  France, 
in  memory  of  Rouget  de  L'lsle,  the  composer  of  the  French 
national  hymn,  the  Marseillaise.  It  bears  a bronze  portrait 
medallion  of  the  composer,  and  the  words  and  music  of  the 
refrain  are  inscribed  on  it.  Tbe  monument  is  of  dark,  pol- 
ished granite.  The  Marseillaise  takes  its  name  from  the  city 
of  Marseilles,  where  it  was  first  sung. 


MONUMENT  TO  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MARSEILLAISE. 
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Park  Notes 


Park  Commissioner  Young,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  ask 
the  Board  of  Estimate,  of  Greater  New  York,  to  purchase 
one  and  a quarter  miles  of  ocean  front,  from  Seaside  Park  to 
Sea  Gate,  with  the  view  of  creating  a great  metropolitan  sea- 
side pleasure  ground. 

* * * 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  City  Parks  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, thirty-one  ordinances  and  petitions  asking  for  the 
appropriation  of  land  in  various  parts  of  the  city  for  park  pur- 
poses are  now  pending  before  the  City  Council  or  the  Park 
Commission  of  that  city.  The  association  has  been  especially 
active  in  stimulating  interest  in  the  outlying  neighborhoods 
in  beautifying  the  city  and  in  establishing  small  parks  and 
playgrounds.  * % * 

A memorial  from  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York 
City  making  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  City 
Hall  Park  is  being  considered  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
■Apportionment.  The  report  recommends  that  all  the  build- 
ings in  the  park  except  the  City  Hall  and  the  County  Court 
House  be  removed,  and  that  the  ground  area  of  the  County 
Court  House  be  not  e.xtended.  It  is  also  proposed  to  con- 
demn the  property  extending  from  the  New  Hall  of  Records, 
between  Chambers  and  Reade  Sts.,  up  to  Broadway,  that  plot 
to  be  used  for  a large  municipal  building. 

* * 

The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  filed 
with  the  City  Council  of  that  city  its  recommendations  for  a 
system  of  parks  and  boulevards.  It  advised  that  a surveying 
party  be  put  in  the  field  to  prepare  preliminary  surveys ; that 
an  expert  landscape  architect  be  consulted  ; that  co-operation 
be  had  with  the  regents  of  the  university ; and  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  government  regarding  connecting  Fort  Lawton 
with  the  boulevard  system.  The  commissioners  also  advised 
that  a bill  be  prepared  to  be  introduced  into  the  legislature 
authorizing  cities  of  the  first  class  to  provide  for  parking 
strips  and  for  their  proper  maintenance  by  the  adjoining  prop- 
erty owners. 

^ ^ ^ 

A bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  Vermont 
creating  a Board  of  Park  Commissioners  for  the  city  of  Bur- 
lington, and  authorizing  them  to  issue  bonds  for  $50,000  to 
acquire  and  improve  lands  for  public  parks.  Two  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  governing  trees  are  as  follows:  The  board 
shall  have  authority  to  direct  and  regulate  planting  of  shade 
and  ornamental  trees  in  the  streets  and  public  grounds  of  said 
city  and  to  appoint  a city  forester  to  superintend  and  regulate 
the  planting  and  culture  for  same.  The  board  may  cause  suit- 
able shade  trees  to  be  planted  along  any  street,  and  may 
cause  to  be  assessed  upon  the  land  abutting  benefitted,  the 
cost  of  purchasing  and  planting  such  trees. 

* * * 

Superintendent  Nussbaumer,  of  the  St.  Paul  park  system, 
has  submitted  to  the  board  of  that  city  a statement  of  the 
improvements  needed  at  the  parks  for  the  coming  year.  The 
expenses  for  the  various  improvements  are  estimated  as  fol- 
lows : Phalen  Park  improvements  and  dredging,  $20,000 ; In- 
dian Mounds  Park,  $5,500;  Mississippi  River  Parkway,  from 
Summit  to  St.  Clair,  $5,000;  Lexington  Avenue  parkway,  $3,- 
500;  Como  parkway,  $3,000;  general  park  maintenance,  $36,- 
000.  The  total  amount  is  $78,000  and  exceeds  the  amount  the 
board  will  receive.  Among  the  improvements  for  Phalen 


Park  is  a new  pavilion  designed  by  Mr.  Nussbaumer,  which 
will  be  erected  during  the  winter  or  spring  at  a cost  of  $13,- 
000.  The  superintendent  was  recently  given  a thirty-days’ 
leave  of  absence  to  inspect  the  park  systems  of  other  cities. 

* * Jjt 

The  Park  Board  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  preparing  for  an 
extensive  system  of  park  improvements  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  George  E.  Kessler,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Plans  for 
Forest  Park  have  already  been  adopted.  The  entrance  will 
be  from  Union  Avenue,  which  will  be  lowered  three  and  a 
half  feet,  and  a sloping  lawn  will  lead  up  to  the  Forrest 
monument,  now  being  modeled  by  Sculptor  Charles  H.  Nie- 
haus,  which  is  to  stand  near  the  entrance.  This  monument 
will  occupy  a conspicuous  position  in  the  park,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Logan  monument  in  the  Lake  Front  Park  in  Chicago. 
A lily  pond  and  a large  playground  are  other  features  of  the 
park.  Overton  and  Riverside  Parks,  comprising  about  800 
acres,  were  purchased  at  an  expense  of  $210,000  from  a former 
bond  issue  of  $250,000.  The  rest  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used 
for  their  improvement.  Chairman  Robert  Galloway,  of  the 
Park  Commission,  estimates  that  an  expenditure  of  $50,000  a 
year  for  ten  years  will  be  necessary  for  improving  the  parks. 
He  is  to  ask  the  County  Court  to  permit  the  utilization  of  the 
turnpike  tax  for  the  improvement  of  the  park  boulevards  out- 
side of  tile  city  limits. 

* * ♦ 

NEW  PARKS, 

The  City  Council  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  has  'voted  to  pur- 
chase “Mayo  Park,”  a tract  of  land  lying  on  the  Zumbro 
river.  * * * ^he  late  William  G.  Kelley  has  bequeathed 
to  the  town  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  a part  of  his  estate  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a public  park.  * * * Stephen  Bull,  a millionaire 

manufacturer  of  Racine,  Wis.,  has  presented  that  town  with 
53  acres  of  grove  and  meadow  land  for  a public  park.  Mr. 
Bull  is  to  purchase  land  surrounding  this  tract,  and,  it  is  said, 
will  ultimately  present  about  100  acres  to  the  city.  * * * 
The  Special  Parks  Commission  for  the  South  Side  of  Chi- 
cago, has  recommended  fourteen  sites  for  small  parks  and 
playgrounds  to  the  South  Park  Board.  As  many  of  these  as 
possible  are  to  be  acquired  and  developed  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  $1,000,000  bond  issue  recently  authorized  for  this 
purpose.  * * At  a special  election  held  in  Pekin,  111.,  it  was 
voted  to  establish  a park  district  and  to  elect  five  park  com- 
missioners. * * The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  to  es- 
tablish a park  at  Normal,  111.,  on  land  lying  between  Ash  and 
North  streets.  The  trees  and  plants  are  to  be  furnished  by 
Mr.  Henry  Augustine.  * * The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St. 
Paul  Railway  is  parking  its  station  grounds  at  Wausau,  Wis., 
under  the  direction  of  a landscape  gardener.  * * Competi- 

tive plans  for  two  new  parks  have  been  submitted  to  the  city 
of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  by  the  following  landscape  gardeners : R. 
Mackay  Fripp,  Thomas  Chisholm,  of  Pasadena;  A.  Campbell- 
Johnston,  of  Garvanza ; W.  O.  D.  Ballerstedt,  of  Los  An- 
geles; Geo.  Hansen,  of  Berkeley;  James  Jensen,  of  Chicago, 
and  Caleb  Shoebridge.  * * J.  W.  Osborne,  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  is  to  present  to  that  city  a five-acre  tract  for  a pub- 
lic park.  * * A popular  movement  is  on  foot  in  Roches- 

ter, N.  Y.,  to  acquire  40  acres  of  land  advertised  for  sale 
under  foreclosure  and  use  it  as  a public  park.  * * A mill- 

pond is  to  be  filled  in  and  converted  into  a park  by  H.  H. 
Rogers  of  Fairhaven,  Mass.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  re- 
quire from  50,000  to  60,000  cubic  yards  of  filling.  * * The 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  will  surround  its  new  station  at  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  with  a park.  Plans  for  improvement  have  been 
prepared,  and  the  work  will  include  grading,  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubbery,  laying  out  walks,  etc. 
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Cemetery  Notes. 

The  ministers  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  have  taken  decided 
stand  against  Sunday  funerals,  and  have  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  undertakers  and  liverymen.  * * * The 

Ministerial  Association  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  also  gone  on 
record  as  opposed  to  Sunday  funerals,  but  has  adopted  no  de- 
finite plan  of  action. 

* * 

Jesse  Hodgin,  of  Westfield,  Ind.,  is  reported  to  have  placed 
an  effectual  safeguard  against  ghouls  in  the  grave  of  his  wife. 
The  device  consists  of  an  ordinary  gaspipe  filled  with  nitro- 
glycerine which  is  placed  immediately  above  the  coffin.  About 
a foot  above  the  pipe  are  several  dozen  percussion  caps,  which 
will  explode  on  being  touched  with  a spade,  and  set  off  the 
nitro-glycerine. 

* * * 

Elm  Leaf  Cemetery,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  installed  a 
waterworks  system  connecting  with  the  city  main,  and  laid 
about  4,000  feet  of  pipe  in  the  grounds.  Hydrants  are  located 
at  intervals  of  about  200  feet,  and  every  lot  can  be  reached 
with  75  feet  of  hose.  The  system  cost  about  $700.  The  ceme- 
tery is  less  than  two  years  old  and  has  had  about  300  inter- 
ments, which  would  indicate  that  it  is  meeting  with  public 
favor. 

>{«  * * 

Trouble  between  the  lot  owners  and  trustees  of  the  Odd 
Fellows’  Cemetery,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  carried  into 
the  courts.  The  lot  owners  complain  that  the  trustees  have 
unprofitably  expended  large  sums  in  maintaining  a cremato- 
rium, columbarium,  and  an  undertaking  business  which  they 
had  no  power  to  do.  They  maintain  that  the  statutes  only 
give  the  trustees  power  to  conduct  a cemetery,  and  not  to 
engage  in  a profitable  business.  In  the  demurrer  filed  by 
the  trustees  it  was  contended  that  the  lot  owners  had  lost 
their  right  to  protest  through  lapse  of  time. 

* * 

The  Lakewood  Cemetery  Association,  of  Minneapolis,  re- 
cently held  its  annual  meeting.  The  reports  of  treasurer  and 
superintendent  showed  as  the  receipt  for  the  entire  year  $76,- 
421 ; from  the  sale  of  lots,  $37,599.  The  expenditures  for  labor 
were  $19,244;  miscellaneous  expenditures,  $42,544.  The  per- 
manent fund  of  the  association  is  $99,111.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected:  President,  W.  D.  Washburn;  vice-presi- 
dent, R.  J.  Mendenhall ; treasurer,  C.  M.  Loring,  secretary 
and  superintendent,  Arthur  W.  Hobart. 

^ 

Burton  J.  Ashley,  city  engineer  of  John  Alexander  Dowie’s 
Zion  City  Colony,  has  laid  out  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery  for  Zion 
City.  The  cemetery  contains  60  acres,  one-half  of  which  will 
be  put  to  immediate  use.  A broad  park  will  extend  along  the 
front,  and  at  the  rear  of  this  on  the  highest  point  in  the  ceme- 
tery will  be  the  mortuary  chapel.  Small  lakes  or  lagoons  are 
also  planned.  The  drives  are  to  bo  20  and  25  feet  in  width,  a 
border  of  five  feet  on  either  side  for  tree  planting  or  water 
mains.  Family  lots  contain  300  square  feet,  have  20  feet 
frontage  and  15  feet  depth  all  fronting  on  these  foot  paths. 
In  designing  the  cemetery  a topographical  survey  of  the  en- 
tire tract  was  made  by  taking  readings  at  the  corners  of  50- 
foot  rectangles,  and  then  interpolating  the  contours  on  the 
map,  enabling  the  designer  to  accurately  locate  all  drives,  ave- 
nues, blocks,  lakes,  etc. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  lot  owners  of  Oakland  Ceme- 
tery, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Nov.  24,  the  treasurer’s  report  showed 
net  ordinary  receipts  of  $28,470.78;  balance  at  beginning  of 
year,  $455.94;  gross  receipts,  $30,226.72.  The  chief  items  are 
seventy-five  lot  sales,  $10,632.50;  single  grave  sales,  $1,407.00; 
interment  fees,  $1,939.00;  tomb  fees,  $574.00;  miscellaneous 
labor  and  foundations,  $2,509.18;  perpetual  care  on  nine  old 
lots,  $587.37;  income  of  perpetual  care,  $4,749.57;  greenhouse 
sales,  $5,649.45.  The  net  ordinary  expenditures  were  $21,- 
086.56;  investments  for  the  perpetual  care  funds  premiums 
and  accrued  interest,  $5,870.45.  The  chief  item  was  the  pay 
roll,  amounting  to  $14,822.58.  The  perpetual  care  fund  has  in- 
creased during  the  year  $4,102.77,  amounting  to  $17,805.57,  be- 
sides accumulated  income  of  $5,499.58.  Invested  funds  $114." 
000.00.  * * * The  superintendent's  report  shows  14-380 

square  feet  new  ground  graded  and  seeded;  15,930  square 
feet  old  ground  regraded  and  seeded ; 698  square  feet  cement 
walk  built;  4,160  square  feet  stone  gutters  built;  205  founda- 
tions built;  57  monuments  and  148  grave  marks  placed;  230 
trees,  shrubs  and  evergreens  planted ; 16,291  square  feet  of 
ground  sold  in  lots  and  graves ; Interments,  333 ; total  to  Oc- 
tober 31,  14,510.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-five  plants  were  grown.  The  greenhouse 
furnished  plants  far  decoration  of  the  chapel  and  lawns  valued 
at  $1,394.00,  making  the  total  value  of  the  greenhouse  work 
$7,043.45. 

>{c 

NEW  CEMETERIES, 

Miss  Frances  Smith,  of  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  recently  pur- 
chased Evergreen  Cemetery  in  that  town  for  $3,200  at  a 
foreclosure  sale.  It  is  reported  that  she  will  form  an  asso- 
ciation and  incorporate  it.  * * * Ashland,  Ore.,  has  pur- 

chased sixteen  acres  of  land  for  $1,600  to  be  used  as  a ceme- 
tery. * * * The  Utica  and  Mohawk  Valley  Railway  Com- 
pany has  an  option  on  a tract  of  land  between  Herkimer  and 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  is  said  to  be  planning  to  open  a 
cemetery  there.  * * * Augustus  Aucutt  and  others  of 

Aurora,  111.,  are  organizing  a company  to  lay  out  a cemetery 
near  that  city,  and  have  purchased  160  acres  of  farm  land 
from  the  Sullivan  estate.  * * * The  town  of  Dike,  la., 

has  passed  an  ordinance,  providing  for  laying  out  a new  ceme- 
tery within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town.  * * * Thomas 

Jackson,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  has  been  given  permission  to  plot 
a private  cemetery  of  acres  adjoining  the  city  cemetery. 

* * * Ten  acres  of  land  at  Burnside,  near  Hartford,  Conn., 

have  been  purchased  by  St.  Mar3'’s  Corporation  for  a new 
Catholic  cemetery.  * * * The  Bohemian  National  Ceme- 
tery Association,  of  Chicago,  has  bought  60  acres  of  land  for  a 
cemetery  from  W.  S.  Peterson.  It  is  at  the  north  end  of  the 
city  and  cost  $1,000  an  acre.  * * * Ten  acres  of  land  at 
New  Kensington  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  been  purchased  to  be 
laid  out  as  East  Lawn  Cemetery.  * * * The  new  cemetery 

for  Cleveland,  O.,  comprising  /|/|2  acres  of  land  in  Warrens- 
ville  township,  has  been  formally  transferred  to  the  city  for 
$86,141.  * * * A number  of  Lithuanian  societies  have 

bought  13  acres  of  land  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  for  a cemetery.  * 

* * The  Evergreen  Cemetery  Association,  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a capital  stock  of  $250,000  The 
cemetery  comprises  60  acres  of  land  on  the  San  Leandro  road, 
and  extensive  improvements  have  already  begun.  The  asso- 
ciation is  financed  by  the  Alameda  Realty  Co.  * * * The 
Montrose  Cemetery  Association,  of  Chicago,  has  bought  79 
acres  of  land  for  $75,000  at  Bryn  Mawr  Ave.  and  N.  40th  St. 

* * * A new  cemetery  occupying  18  acres,  known  as  the 

Mount  Peace  Cemetery  of  Camden  County,  is  being  laid  out 
near  Barrington,  N.  J. 
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Publisher's  Notes. 

Mr.  Charles  Nichols,  formerly  advis- 
ory superintendent  of  Fairmount  Ceme- 
tery, Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Association  of  American 
Cemetery  Superintendents,  resigned  his 
position  with  that  cemetery  July  i,  1902, 
and  has  retired  from  active  service.  He 
desires  his  friends  to  address  him  at  46 
Milford  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  inscead  of 
at  the  cemetery,  489  S.  Orange  Ave. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Loring,  of  Minneapo- 
lis, recently  delivered  a stereopticon  ad- 
dress in  that  city  at  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  subject  was  street  and  park 
improvement,  and  a number  of  interest- 
ing views  taken  by  Jacob  Riis,  illustrat- 
ing outdoor  improvements  among  the 
working  classes,  were  shown.  Mr.  Lor- 
ing also  spoke  at  the  exercises  in  pre- 
sentation of  prizes  to  the  Adams  School 
in  that  city  for  the  best  kept  school 
grounds.  The  prizes  consisted  of  a num- 
ber of  handsome  pictures  offered  by  the 
Commercial  Club. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  Park  and  Forestry  Association 
was  held  in  Des  Moines,  December  8 
and  9,  and  a number  of  interesting  pa- 
pers were  read  and  discussed.  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  were  the  follow- 
ing: The  Farmer’s  Wood  Lot,  Street 
and  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens  and  Ce- 
dars, Civic  Improvements  and  City 
Planting  of  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Other 
Wild  Plants  for  Decorative  Purposes, 
School  Gardens  and  Forestry  in  Europe, 


Iowa  Parks  and  Natural  Scenery,  etc. 

The  Christmas  double  number  of 
Country  Life  in  America  is  a magnifi- 
cent picture  of  winter  out  of  doors,  and 
merely  a glance  at  the  illustrations  is 
sufficient  to  drive  the  nature  lover  into 
the  country  whether  he  will  or  no.  It 
contains  96  pages  of  beautiful  pictures 
and  special  articles  on  many  phases  of 
out-door  life,  and  should  be  a part  of 
every  Christmas  library.  The  opening 
article  is  a poem  by  Rudyard  Kipling  on 
“Pan  in  Vermont,”  depicting  in  a hu- 
morous vein  the  wiles  of  the  traveling 
nursery  agent.  Some  of  the  other  spe- 
cial features  are : Nancy’s  Country 
House  Party,  by  Eleanor  Hoyt ; Win- 
ter Sports, — a Symposium  ; Poems  of 
Winter;  A Cabin  Christmas;  The  Win- 
ter Eireside;  A Florida  Home  at  Christ- 
mas Time,  and  three  beautiful  supple- 
ments— Winter,  a series  of  four  photo- 
graphs, by  Rudolf  Eickenmeyer,  Jr.,  The 
Old  Fireplace  on  Christmas  Morning, 
and  Old  Mammy’s  Christmas  Lesson : 
Doulileday,  Page  & Co.,  New  York; 
price,  50c ; $3.00  a year. 

The  October  number  of  the  Fern  Bul- 
letin, published  quarterly  by  Willard  N. 
Clute  & Co.,  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  cele- 
brates the  tenth  anniversary  of  that 
journal  and  contains  a number  of  spe- 
cial articles  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
lovers  of  ferns.  Among  them  is  “A 
Ten  Years’  Retrospect,”  by  Willard  N. 
Clute,  giving  an  interesting  history  of 
fern  literature  in  America. 

Obituary. 

Mr.  Henry  Probasco,  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Spring  Grove  Cem- 
etery, Cincinnati,  O.,  died  October  26, 
after  a service  of  37  years  in  that  ca- 
pacity. The  following  tribute  to  his 
memory  by  Jos.  C.  Spear,  secretary  of 
the  association,  was  recently  published 
in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune: 
“In  the  fifty-eight  years  of  its  corporate 
existence  the  cemetery  of  Spring  Grove 
has  had  but  two  presidents  of  its  board 
of  directors,  the  last  of  these  being  Mr. 
Henry  Probasco.  Elected  a director  in 
1865,  he  at  once  took  a leading  part  in 
the  management  of  the  cemtery.  Al- 
ways enthusiastic  and  energetic  in  what- 
ever he  undertook,  he  gave  to  it  his  best 
thought  and  much  of  his  time.  The  lot 
owners  generally  can  have  but  a faint 
idea  of  how  well  he  served  them,  and 
only  to  those  who  have  been  behind  the 
scenes,  as  it  were,  are  known  the  efforts 
he  put  forth  for  everything  that  would 
in  any  way  forward  the  interests  of  his 
beloved  Spring  Grove.  In  his  personal 
relations  and  dealings  with  his  fellow- 
men  Mr.  Probasco  was  always  kind  and 
considerate,  and  while  quick  to  condemn 
a wrong,  his  generous  heart  more  quick- 


ly prompted  him  to  praise  the  right.  His 
greatest  pleasure  was  in  bringing  hap- 
piness to  others.  Many  are  the  in- 
stances in  support  of  this  of  which  the 
public  knows,  but  almost  innumerable 
are  those  not  so  generally  known.  Al- 
ways of  a bright  and  happy  tempera- 
ment, it  was  a pleasure  to  meet  him,  and 
the  adversities  of  his  late  years,  instead 
of  souring,  seemed  but  to  make  sweeter 
his  lovable  disposition.  His  host  of 
friends  will  miss  him  sadly,  but  be  com- 
forted with  the  knowledge  that  “all  is 
well  with  him.” 

Charles  H.  Miller,  formerly  consult- 
ing landscape  gardener  of  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city,  November  2,  at  the  age  of  73 
years.  Mr.  Miller  was  born  in  England 
and  received  his  professional  training  at 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  He  came  to 
America  in  1858  and  settled  in  North 
Carolina,  but  soon  after  removed  to 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Miller  stood  high  in 
his  profession,  and  planned  many  hand- 
some private  estates  in  addition  to  his 
public  work.  He  was  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau of  horticulture  for  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  and  was  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  founded  the  nursery  business  of 
Yates  & Co.,  under  the  name  of  Miller 
& Hayes,  but  in  1887  withdrew  from 
the  firm  to  give  his  whole  time  to  land- 
scape gardening.  He  leaves  a widow 
and  two  daughters. 

t BOOKS.  REPORTS,  ETC,,  RECEIVED  J 

Annual  report  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution for  1901,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1902:  This 
popular  volume  contains  fifty  articles, 
many  of  them  illustrated,  nearly  all  pre- 
pared by  masters  of  the  respective  sub- 
jects, telling  in  clear  and  interesting 
language  of  the  latest  progress  in  all 
the  principal  branches  of  knowledge. 
Among  the  interesting  features  is  a 
short  sketch  of  the  history  and  the  work 
of  the  institution,  which  begins  with  a 
paragraph  from  President  Roosevelt’s 
first  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he 
calls  attention  to  the  institution’s  func- 
tions and  its  present  needs.  The  report 
contains  an  appendix  giving  a summary 
of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the 
scientific  year,  prepared  for  that  large 
body  of  the  public  which  does  not  care 
for  professional  memoirs,  but  has  a gen- 
eral interest  in  such  matters.  Some  of 
the  other  contributions  are  papers  on 
utilization  of  the  sun’s  energy,  the  Bog- 
osloff  volcanoes  of  Alaska,  forest  de- 
struction, irrigation,  the  Children’s 
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Room  at  the  Smithsonian,  the  terrible 
lizards  that  once  lived  in  America,  and 
Mr.  Thompson  Seton’s  paper  on  the 
National  Zoological  Park  at  Washing- 
ton. The  whole  volume  has  been  called 
“the  best  popular  scientific  annual  pub- 
lished in  the  world.”  The  Smithsonian 
Reports  may  be  had  by  purchase  at  cost 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington  City,  and  may  also  gen- 
erally be  obtained  free  of  charge  from 
the  applicant’s  member  of  Congress. 

American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  As- 
sociation, proceedings  of  the  sixth  an- 
nual meeting  held  at  Boston,  August  5, 
6 and  7,  1902 : This  report,  which  con- 
stitutes Vol.  VI.,  Part  I,  of  the  asso- 
ciation's publications,  is  an  attractively 
bound  book  of  86  pages,  and  contains 
much  valuable  data  and  literature.  A 
complete  list  of  members  and  of  offi- 
cers of  affiliated  societies  is  given,  and 
shows  evidence  of  encouraging  growth 
in  the  fact  that  both  the  association  and 
the  auxiliary  have  doubled  in  the  last 
six  months.  The  constitution  and  by- 
laws, the  proceedings  of  the  society  are 
given  and  a number  of  the  papers  are 
published  in  full.  Others,  such  as  those 
by  President  Eliot  and  John  DeWitt 
Warner,  are  to  appear  in  additional 
pamphlets  soon  to  be  published.  The 
president’s  address,  the  report  of  the 
Park  Census  Committee,  and  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  representatives  of  co-op- 
erating societies  are  among  those  found 
in  the  report. 

The  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association, 
a society  organized  to  purchase  works 
of  art  for  the  adornment  of  Fairmount 
Park  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  has 
issued  its  thirtieth  annual  report.  The 
organization  was  formed  in  1871  and 
now  has  1,300  members,  and  a perma- 
nent fund  of  about  $100,000.  About  35 
works  by  well-known  sculptors  have 
been  added  to  Fairmount  Park  by  the 
society,  and  the  Smith  Memorial,  now 
in  process  of  erection  at  a cost  of  $500,- 
000,  is  being  constructed  under  its  di- 
rection. 

Proceedings  of  the  convention  held 
by  tbe  Appalachian,  National  Park  As- 
sociation at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  Otcober  25, 
1902 : This  little  book  contains  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  at  the  convention,  and 
the  reports  of  officers  of  the  association. 
The  report  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Ambler,  the  sec- 
retary, gives  a history  of  the  Appalach- 
ian National  Park  movement  from  its 
inception.  The  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  park  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate,  been  favorably  reported  in  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  is  expected  to  come  up  for  passage 
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this  month  under  what  are  known  as 
“privileged  bills.” 

Program  of  the  36th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural 
Society,  held  in  Minneapolis,  December 
2,  3,  4 and  5.  Among  the  papers  read 
were  the  following:  Home  Planting  for 
Ornament,  by  F.  E.  Pease;  The  English 
Sparrow,  by  Mrs.  G.  F.  Benson ; The 
Country  School  House  Adorned  and 
Beautified,  by  Frank  H.  Nutter;  Plant- 
ing and  Care  of  a New  Park  or  Cem- 
etery, by  F.  M.  Dolan. 

Program  of  the  4Sth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, held  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  Decem- 
ber 2,  3 and  4.  A number  of  interesting 
papers  were  read,  among  which  were 
the  following : Growing  and  Planting 
of  Trees,  by  A.  L.  Zimmerman;  Ele- 
ments of  Horticulture  in  the  Public 
Schools,  by  Hon.  W.  T.  Carrington, 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools ; A 
Study  of  the  Codling  Moth,  by  L.  O. 
Cole ; Ornamentation  of  Country 
Homes,  by  G.  P.  Turner. 

Program  of  the  47th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural 
Society  to  be  held  at  Champaign,  111., 
December  17,  18  and  19,  1902.  A pro- 
gram of  unusual  interest  will  be  pre- 
sented, and  many  prominent  horticultur- 
ists will  be  present  from  other  states. 
One  of  the  features  will  be  an  illustrated 
lecture  by  O.  C.  Simonds,  of  Chicago, 
on  “Parks  and  Public  Grounds  for  Vil- 
lages and  Small  Towns.”  Some  of  the 
other  papers  of  especial  interest  are : 
Wild  Flowers  for  Home  Decoration,  by 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Freeman;  The  San  Jose  and 
Other  Scale  Insects,  by  S.  A.  Forbes, 
State  Entomologist,  and  Practical  Re- 
sults of  Spraying,  by  A.  V.  Schermer- 
horn. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  Missoula 
Cemetery,  Missoula,  Mont.,  contains  a 
historical  sketch,  city  ordinances,  rules 
and  information  concerning  the  ceme- 
tery. 

Bulletin  No.  206,  of  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity agricultural  experiment  station, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Sixth  Report  of  Extension 
Work,  a brief  symposium  of  the  work  of 
the  last  two  years. 

The  third  quarterly  number  of  Wood- 
land and  Roadside,  Boston,  Mass.,  the 
official  bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts 
Forestry  Association,  contains  much  in- 
teresting matter  pertaining  to  forestry,  ; 
among  which  are  the  following  articles : 
Tree  Guards,  The  Spruce  and  the 
Newspaper,  Spraying  in  Practice,  The 
Carlisle  Pines,  etc. 

Schedule  of  prizes  and  tickets  for 
the  exhibit  of  the  American  Institute  of 
New  York,  comprising  a display  of  j 


PROGRESSIVE  CEMETERIES.... 

Are  everywhere  recog'nizing-  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a durable  and  attractive  form  of  marker  for  both  lots 
and  single  graves  . . • 

OUR  TERRA  GOTTA  GRAVE  and  LOT  MARKERS 

Are  in  use  in  33  states  and  Canada,  and  have  been 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  the  National 
Cemeteries.  Standard  size  3 inches  diameter  by  12 
inches  long.  Numbered,  lettered  or  marked  to  order. 

We  sell  direct.  Our  prices  will  interest  you.  Get  our 
descriptive  pamphlet 


M.  B.  MISHLER, 


RAVENNA.  OHIO. 


CEMETE-Rlf  RECORDS 

A Simple  Ss'stem  of  K.^eping  a Com- 
plete R.ecorcl  of  Interments,  Cot 
Owners,  Location  of  Graves,  etc. 

^ (Specimen  Pa^es  «Sent  on  .Application  ^ 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


FredericR  EKrenberg 
LA.NDSCAPE  : AR.CH1TECT 

50  East  126th  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Plans  of  every  description.  Planting* 
schemes,  land  and  park  improvements. 
Cemeteries  aspeclalty.  Hig-hesi  references. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER, 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches.  Designs,  or  full  Working 
Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Public  or 
Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required. 
Correspondence  solicited.  City  Park  Engineer 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

For  Town.  Village  and  Country  Cemeteries. 

INDEXES.  INTERMENT  RECORDS,  LOT  BOOKS 


The  Combination  Index,  Interment  Record  and  Lot  Diagram  Book 

Contains  pages  for  indexing  Record  of  interments  and  Lot  Diagrams.  The  Record  of 
Interments  is  ruled  for  entering  number  of  interment,  name  of  deceased,  place  of  birth, 
late  residence,  age,  sex,  social  state,  date  of  death,  cause  of  death,  date  of  interment, 
place  of  interment,  section  and  lot,  grave  fee,  name  of  undertaker,  name  of  nearest 
relative  or  friend,  remarks. 

The  Lot  Diagram  pages  provide  for  keeping  a record  of  all  lot  owners  and  simpli- 
fies the  important  matter  of  accurately  locating  the  position  of  graves.  Substantially 
bound,  with  name  of  cemetery  on  front  cover  in  gilt  letters.  Size  of  book9J^xl2  inches. 

Price,  Style  “A,”  103  pages,  625  Interments,  200  Lots S6.0O 

Price,  Style  “B,”  ISl  pages,  1,100  Interments,  300  Lots 7.00 

The  “Simplex”  Record  cf  Interments. 

Designed  Expressly  for  Small  Country  Cemeteries. 

The  pages  are 9 X 12  inches  with  rulings  and  printed  headings  for  recordine*  the 
consecutive  number  of  interment,  name  of  deceased,  date  of  death,  dale  of  interment, 
age,  place  of  interment,  location  of  grave,  grave  fee  and  cause  of  death. 

“Simplex,”  50  pages  9 x 12  for  1,180  names SI  .50 

“Simplex,”  100  pages  9 x 12  for  2,300  name 8.60 


The  “Hatype”  Index  Books. 


A single  letter  Index;  one  initial  letter  appearing  in  the  margin  of  each  page. 
The  rulings  and  printed  headings  provide  for  name  and  address  of  lot  owners  and  cor- 
responding pages  in  Interment  records  and  Lot  Book.  Suitable  for  small  cemeteries 
where  a separate  book  is  preferred  to  having  the  ordinary  index  bound  in  the  Record 
of  interments  or  Lot  Book. 

2.000  names #1.86 

4,100  names 8.00 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PtiblisHer, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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Books,  Reports,  Etc,,  Continued, 

chrysanthemums,  roses,  violets,  carna- 
tions and  ornamental  plants. 

Bulletin  No.  85,  Maine  agricultural 
experiment  station,  Orono,  Me.  Fer- 
tilizer inspection,  containing  the  analy- 
ses of  samples  collected  by  the  station 
of  the  brands  of  fertilizers  licensed  in 


1902. 


Trade  Literature,  Etc,  Received, 


HITCHINQS  & CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Klehm’s  Nurseries,  Arlington  Heights, 
111.,  How  to  Plan  and  What  to  Plant;  a 
profusely  illustrated  catalog  of  nur- 
sery stock,  of  48  pages. 

F.  Von  Hoffmann,  landscape  architect 
and  forest  engineer,  Broadway  and  26th 
St.,  New  York,  a neatly  printed  and  il- 
lustrated booklet  showing  examples  of 
successful  landscape  work  and  giving 
directions  for  outdoor  improvements. 


FEKN  LITERATCKE.  All  who  enjoy  read 

fern  bulletin 


Tbeonly  journal  in  the  world  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  beginner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris 
Sample  Free.  Three  Numbers,  ourselection,  ISc. 

Address,  Fem  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  ol  X X 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 

The  highest  awards  received  at  the  World’s  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

233  MERCER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 


CLEAN.  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.  Bangor,  Penn. 


MADE  OF  GREEN  DUCK 


GRAVE 

DIRT 

COVER 


9 Ft.  6 In.  by  12  Ft. 


DURFEE  TENT 
MEG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


health 


com- 


zens 


worth 


con- 

sider- 

ing? 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding  ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 


You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular. 


Always  mention  *Tark  and  Cemetery"  when  writing  advertisers 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY 


^ SITUATIONS  WANTED,  ETC,  ^ 


Advertisements,  limited  to  five  lines,  ■will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion,  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pan-y  order. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  GAR- 
dener— Capable  of  intelligent  execution  and  or- 
iginal design  of  landscape  work  of  all  size  and 
description,  including  road,  sewer,  irrigation, 
rustic  work,  etc.  Also  having  long  experience 
in  greenhouse  culture  as  well  as  over  the  whole 
field  of  horticulture,  will  be  open  for  engage- 
ment in  near  future.  Plans,  references,  etc.,  on 
application  with  statement  of  sphere  of  activ- 
ity and  salary.  S.  M.  3.,  care  of  Park  and 
Cemetery. 


A CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT  wHth 
25  years’  experience  as  superintendent  in  one  of 
the  leading  cemeteries  of  New  York,  wants  a 
position  as  such  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada.  Practical  landscape  gardener,  com- 
petent to  lay  out  and  organize  new  cemeteries 
or  improve  existing  ones.  Understands  every 
detail  of  cemetery  management.  A1  references. 

R.  C..  care  Park  and  Cemetery. 


TREE  & SHRUB 


Half  Enough  Water. . . 


Is  quite  enoug-h  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  handsome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing-  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 


RIDER  OR  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  POMPS 


Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  building  of  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 


Catalogue  “P”  on  application 
to  nearest  store. . 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  GO. 


35  Warren  St,,  New  York,  40  Dearborn  St,,  Chicago, 
239  Franklin  St,,  Boston.  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  692  Craig  St,,  Montreal,  P,  O 
22A  Pitt  St,,  Sydney,  N,  S,  W,  Teniente^Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba, 


and  Forest  collected  and  Nursery 
Grown  Seedlings,  Ferns,  etc.,  at 
very  reasonable  prices  for  carefully 
selected  stock.  Send  for  price  list. 

J.  H.  H.  BOYD, 

Qage,  Sequatchie  Co.,  - = Tenn. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 

ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock. 

Order  Direct  from  the  3Ianufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN. 


THE  NATIONAL  LOWERING  DEVICE,  Improved  and  Beautified. 


none  compare  with  the  Improved  National. 


Our  improved  Device  is  as 
near  perfection  as  human  inge- 
nuity and  skill  can  make  it.  It 
is  adjustable  as  to  length  and 
width  to  fit  and  conform  to  any 
size  grave.  Has  power  to  raise 
as  well  as  lower.  Is  finished  as 
well  as  a fine  piece  of  furniture 
with  polished  oak  top  and  ends, 
absolutely  safe  and  easy  to  op- 
erate; every  Device  tested  lo 
1200  lbs.  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory; more  in  actual  operation 
than  all  other  kinds  combined. 

We  guarantee  their  safety 
and  perfect  working  in  every 
particular.  There  are  others, 
but  we  believe  it  is  conceded  that 
When  you  buy,  buy  the  .safest,  handsomest  and  only  perfect  Device. 


NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  coldwater,  mich. 


No  Paint  or  Ink  Used 


PARK  SIGNS. 

Esverlo-sting  Enameled  Plates  of  any  Size,  Quantity  and  Com- 
bination of  Color, 

Avenue  and  Path  Signs, 

Keep  Off  the  Grass, 

Tree  and  Hardy  Shrub  Signs 

Sketches  and  Quotations  Promptly  Furnished. 


CEMETERY  SIGNS. 

E^ery  description  of  Cemetery  Utility  Signs. 

INDIVIDUAL  GRAVE  AND  LOT  SIGNS 
SECTION  NUMBERS 
KEEP  OFF  THE  GRASS 
PATH  AND  AVENUE 
NO  SMOKING  SIGNS 

Warranted  not  to  rust,  or  fade  and  impervious  to  climatic  changes 

Signs  furnished,  if  desired,  Tuith  stout  rods  or  mdbable  stands 


TELEPHONE 

2423  JOHN. 


QEO.  H.  MAR5LAND,  100  William  St.  New  York. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  ART  OUT-OF-DOORS 
IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AND  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

VoL  XII,  No.  11,  CHICAGO,  JANUARY,  1903.  Subscription{f-“  ^-p^rcopy 


DREER’S 

G&.rden  Calendar 

FREE 

A revelation  to  all  seed 
planters.  Nothing  so 
complete,  practical  and 
helpful,  ever  before  is-  ^ 
sued;  2 8 pages  of  the  most 
valuable  information  about  ^ 

Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  Vege- 
table Seeds;  richly  and  fully  illus- 
trated; four  colored  plates.  FKKE 
to  ail  applicants  who  mention  this  paper. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

7H  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SID.  J.  HARE, 

CIVIL  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 


(LTlgustrum  Regellanum) 

A NEW  WEEPING  VARIETY  OF  GREAT  MERIT -HARDIER  THAN  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET. 


LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA— ALL  SIZES. 


AINDORR/\  [NURSERIES, 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


TREES, 


Shrubs,  Roses,  Hardy  Plants 

For  PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  LARGE  ESTATES 

All  the  best  and  hardiest  varieties.  Largest  collection  in 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

ELLWANGER  & BARRY,  Estabi-hedisto 

Nurserymen-Horticulturists,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


America. 


LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 
DESIGNER  OF 

Home  Grounds  Priv.^te  Estates 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

3216  CAMPBELL  STREET 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec- 
ialty, Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  --  ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


JAMES  MACPHERSON 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


C.  D.  ZIMMERMAN, 

F=‘RACTICAL 

LANDSCAPE 

GARDENER 

Personal  supervision  to  all  work. 

60  Chippewa  St.  , Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


Shrubs — Shade  Trees — Roses 

In  a very  complete  assortment.  PRIVET — one,  two  and  three  year.  Ask  for 

Catalogue. 

HIRAM  T.  J0^eS, 

Union  County  Nurseries,  Pllzaheth,  INeiA/  Jersey. 


INo\a/  Ready  for  Early  So\A/ings 

INEIA/  CROP  PLO\A/ER  SEEDS 
Petunia,  \/ei*fc>ena,  Salvria,  Stocks,  /\stei-s,  etc. 

• C.  Boclcort,  Allegheny.  Pa. 


I A ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  ETC 

O I WWIX  EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS 

SPECIMENS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  AND  EFFECTIVE  TRANSPLANTING. 

Several  times  transplanted,  lifting  with  balls  of  earth.  Suitable  for 

PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 

---  ■ -Send  for  Special  Prices. 

THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  germantown.  Philadelphia,  pa.. 
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Rhododendron  Maximum  and  Kalmia  Latifoiia 

The  two  best  native  evergreen  shrubs,  for  out  of  door  decorating.  Furnished  by  car  load  lots  or  in  smaller  quantities.  Send 
for  prices.  Also  SPECIAL  RHODODENDRON  CIRCULARS.  Fine  lot  of  General  Nursery  Stock 

EASTERN  NIRSERIES  M.  M.  DAWSON,  Mgr.  JAMAICA  PLAIN,  MASS. 


EARNSHAW  & PUNSHON, 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineers, 

Southwest  Cor.  Fifth  and  Race  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


*T^liIRTY=FIVE  YEARS  of  study,  travel  and  experience  in  the  profession  enables  us  to 
* guarantee  that  our  Modern  plans  for  laying  out  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  the  Subdivision 
of  Estates  will  insure  the  best  artistic  effects  and  financial  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
involve  the  least  expense  in  development  and  maintenance. 


PERSONAL  INSPECTION  AND  ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROPERTIES  WILL 

BE  PROMPTLY  GIVEN  AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES. 


ubscribers  to 

PARK  and  CEMETERY 

Can  assist  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  this  ' 
Journal  by  placing 
their  orders  for  sup- 
plies with  firms  who  j 
advertise  in  these 
columns. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ROSES, 

Bulbo,  Vines, Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

The  best  by  49  years  test, 
1,000  acres,  40  in  hardy  roses. 
44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 
Perns,  Ficus,  Geran- 
iums, Everblooming 
Roses  and  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention. 
Seeds,  hiants,  Roses,  Etc., 
by  mail  postpaid,  safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Elegant  168  page 
catalogue  free,  send  for  it 
and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a little  money; 
a number  of  cheap  collections  of  Seeds,  Plants, 
Trees,  Etc.,  offered  which  will  interest  you. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO., 
Box  132  t PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


TREE  & SHRUB 

SEEDS 

and  Forest  collected  and  Nursery 
Grown  Seedlings,  Ferns,  etc.,  at 
very  reasonable  prices  for  carefully 
^selected  stock.  Send  for  price  list. 

I J.  H.  H.  BOYD, 

^Oag^e,  Sequatchie  Co,,  - - Tenn, 


^ KITSELMAN  ORNAMENTAL  FENCING  ^ 


A Style  No.  I,  Cemetery  Gate  Arch.  For  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Private  Grounds.  > 

M Combines  beauty,  strength  and  durability.  It  is  made  of  twisted  wire  and  tubular  steel  R 

T posts  and  rails  wUh  malleable  cresting.  For  orlginallly  of  design,  taslefulness  of  style  and  L 
V skillful  construction  our  fencing  Is  not  surpassed.  R 

2 We  Guarantee  our  material  and  workmanship,  and  solicit  correspondence  with  boards  of  L 
a trustees  and  others  who  contemplate  the  purchase  of  fencing  for  public  or  private  grounds.  K 

^ ttlTTSELATVaiN  BROS.,  Box  lOS,  mUlNCIE,  IIND.  t 


Terra  Cotta  Lot  Markers 

with  White  Glazed  Tops. 


AS  DURABLE  AS  GRANITE.  AS  WHITE  AS  MARBLE. 
CEMETERY  OFFICIALS  SHOULD  INVESTIGATE 
THEIR  MERITS.  PRICE  LIST  SENT  ON 
APPLICATION.  : : : : : 

Albright  & Lightcap,  _ 

Manufacturers  Lifnaviile,  Ohio 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 
ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  In  Stock. 

Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers, 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN. 
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UPT0J32  FEET  OR  longer. 


(IrEENHOUSE 

AND  other  building  MATERIAL,! 
MEN  FUR^ilGHEd'TO  SUPERINTEND 

ERECTION  ^HEN.^DESI^ED. 

Cg.. 


WhenYou  Plan  Improvements 

Of  course  you  will  not  overlook  the 
water  supply,  a necessity  that  will 
bring  to  mind 


CALDWELL 
TANKS  and 
TOWERS 

You  need  a union  of 
first  class  material 
andintelligent,  cons- 
cientious workman- 
ship; such  artistic 
beauty  that  your 
water  outfit  will  be 
an  ornament  in  it- 
self. Therefore  write 
us  for  prices  and 
testimonials. 


W,  E*  Caldwell  Co., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


PIPE. 

When  in  the  market  for  Pipe 
of  any  kind  be  sure  to  get  our 
prices.  We  have  for  sale  500,000 
feet  of  boiler  tubes,  ranging  in 
size  from  2 to  6 inches.  These 
flues  we  have  sold  to  green  house 
men  for  many  years  and  it  has 
always  given  good  satisfaction. 
We  furnish  them  with  either 
sleeve  or  jacket  couplings;  also 
oakum  and  cement. 

We  also  have  at  this  time 
1,000,000  feet  second  hand  stand- 
ard black  wrought  iron  pipe, 
ranging  in  size  from  ^ to  12  in. 

Get  our  prices.  We  issue  a Catalog. 

THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE 
WRECKING  CO., 
West  35th  & Iron  Sts.,  Chicago, 


STONE  CRUSHERS  AND  STElfOLLbPBa 
PARHS 


CEMETERIES; 


Water  Proof  Grave  Linings 
and  Earth  Covers 

Casket  Lowering  Devices 

BAKER  BROS.  & CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO. 

BIND  cowE?oF  Park  and  Cemetery 


AS  YOU  RECEIVE  THEM 

THE  “EMERSON” 
PATENT  BINDER 

Which  we  furnish  for  the  purpose 
will  hold  two  volumes. 

PRICE.  POSTPAID.  75  CENTS. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Our  Native  Ferns 


If  there  is  anything-  yon  want 
to  know  about  them,  you  will 
probably  find  it  inXHe Kerin 
Bulletin.  It  prints  every- 
tning  a orth  while, whether  popu- 
lar or  scientific.  The  Cultivation 
of  our  Hardy  Ferns  in  the  Janu- 
ary number;  Fern-floras  of  dif- 
ferent States  in  every  number. 
Indispensable  to  either  student 
or  fern  lover.  7Sc  a year;  25c  a 
copy.  Sample  copy  for  2c  stamp. 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  & CO.,  Publishers 
Binghamton  t N.  Y. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
correspondence  solicited. 


R'l'P'A’N'S 


There  is  scarcely  any  condition  of  ill-health 
that  is  not  benefited  by  the  occasional  use  of 
a RT’P*A‘N*S  Tabule.  For  sale  by  Drugr^ists. 
The  Five-Cent  packet  is  enoug’h  for  an  ordinary 
occasion.  The  family  bottle,  60  cents,  contains 
a supply  for  a year. 
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THE  OAK 

For  Street*  Avenue*  Boulevard  and 
Lawn  Planting. 

The  efforts  we  have  made  in  the  past  to  bring  the  Oak 
prominently  before  planters  have  been  most  successful  and 
they  are  now  used  everywhere  and  for  every  purpose.  For 
planting  in  cities  where  streets  and  pavements  are  asphalt 
and  little  space  left  for  trees, — they  are  unsurpassed;  thriv- 
ing where  other  trees  fail.  Though  this  applies  to  all  native 
varieties  of  the  Oak  it  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Pin 
Oak  which  is  beyond  question  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful 
of  them  all. 

We  have  large  quantities  of  Pin,  Red,  Scarlet  and 
Swamp  White  Oaks  in  size  from  four  to  twelve  feet,  and 
thousands  of  one  and  two  year  seedlings. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Park,  Cemetery  and  Landscape 
work  is  our  specialty  and  the  stock  we  grow  is  selected  par- 
ticularlywith  that  idea  in  view.  There  is  scarcely  a Park  or 
Cemetery  in  the  United  States  that  does  not  use  largely  of  our 
stock. 

We  invite  correspondence  and  a personal  visit  to  our 
nurseries.  Such  a visit  will  be  found  most  interesting  and 
instructive. 

Catalogues  sent  upon  application. 

Special  Notice:  The  office  of  the  Wholesale  Depart- 
ment has  been  moved  to  our  nurseries  at  Dreshertown,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.  and  is  in  charge  of  a member  of  the  firm. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  here.  The  office 
of  the  Retail  Department  remains  at  Germantown  as  here- 
tofore. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  Inc. 
Dreshertown,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Wholesale  Department. 


Manlove  Automatic  Drive  Gate 

Will  last  a lifetime,  pay  far  itself  in  a short 
time  and  look  well  all  the  time. 


Guaranteed  to  work.  Always  in  order. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  winter. 

CATALOG  


m/\INI-0\/E  G/\XE  CO. 
270  E.  Huron  St,,  Chicago 

Factory,  Milton,  Ind. 


BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS 


may  be  had  by  use- 
ing  Nature’s  com- 
bination of  fertilizers  found  in  my 
Odorless,  clean  and  cost  less  than  wMljlJ 
any  other  fertilizers.  Used  in  the 
principal  parks  and  cemeteries 
Send  for  price  list. 

GEO.  L.  MUNROE, 


ASHES 


OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


To  Order  a Cast  Iron  Base 
with  your  New  Rogers  Fence. 

Steel  is  a little  cheaper  at  the  start,  but  cast  iron  lasts  longer  under  ground. 


Our  Catalogue  is  full  of  Suggestions. 

The  Rogers  Iron  Co.,  springncid,  Ohio. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  377  and  379  Broadway. 


CEMETERlf  RECORDS 

A Simple  System  of  a Com* 

plete  R.ecord  of  Interments,  L,ot 
Owners,  L,ocation  of  Graves,  etc. 

^ Specimen  Pa^es  Sent  on  Application  ^ 


R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 


324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicagfo 
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ESSEX  COUNTY  The  illustrated  article  on  the  Essex 
PARK  SYSTEM  County,  N.  J.,  parks,  given  in  this 
issue,  prompts  another  reference  to  this  well  consid- 
ered project  for  a county  park  system.  The  methods 
adopted  by  the  men  who  originated  the  scheme  and 
controlled  it  have  been  highly  commendable,  and  it 
stands  out  prominently  as  illustrating  what  can  be 
done  for  the  people  in  the  direction  of  providing  parks, 
when  political  influence  is  successfully  debarred  from 
interference,  and  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  cultured 
and  efficient  business  men.  While  Essex  county  pos- 
sesses more  than  the  average  share  of  wealthy  citizen- 
ship, and  the  financing  of  such  a project  therefore  be- 
comes, comparatively,  a less  complex  matter,  the  his- 
tory and  establishment  of  its  park  system  is  an  object 
lesson  for  all  communities,  and  the  various  details  in- 
volved in  the  work  from  first  to  last  afford  profitable 
study  for  all  interested  in  the  subject  of  promoting, 
designing  and  establishing  public  parks.  In  a large 
measure,  parks,  which  are  now  considered  of  vital  im- 
portance to  a community,  have  been  a neglected  ques- 
tion, and  in  this  day  of  forceful  effort  to  regain  lost 
ground,  it  is  imperative  that  the  best  information 
should  be  readily  at  hand,  so  that  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  other  communities  may  be  drawn  upon 
to  solve  the  problems  constantly  presenting  themselves. 


FARM  JOURNALS  On  the  first  page  of  the  January 
AND IMPROVMENT  Farm  Journal  the  following  para- 
graph appears : “The  man  in  the  country  who  im- 
proves his  home  surroundings  not  only  benefits  himself 
but  the  entire  community  in  which  he  dwells.  Good 
examples  are  catching,  like  the  measles,  and  when  such 
a man  forces  the  contrast  between  the  looks  of  a place 
well  cared  for  and  his  neighbor’s  uncared  for,  it  be- 
comes a great  and  effective  object  lesson.  Try  it  and 
see.”  The  cause  of  the  improvement  of  home  sur- 
roundings is  to  be  congratulated  that  the  agricultural 
press  takes  such  a practical  view  of  this  great  question; 
and  lends  its  powerful  voice  to  promoting  its  objects. 
It  is  mainly  through  this  class  of  journalism  that  the 
farming  communities  can  be  reached,  and  it  should  be 
a constant  effort  of  the  improvement  associations  to 
keep  the  farm  journals  posted  on  the  progress  of  the 
movement,  and  to  supply  them  with  interesting  and  in- 
structive practical  matter  for  their  columns.  It  should 
be  an  easy  matter  to  impress  upon  the  farmer  the  ad- 
visability of  improving  his  home  and  its  surroundings. 
The  very  appearance  of  the  house  and  grounds  of  any 
farm  affects  the  value  of  the  farm  in  a far  greater 
degree  than  is  realized,  and  the  towns  or  villages  which 
nestle  in  the  midst  of  the  agricultural  districts  would 
also  be  materially  benefited  by  the  interest  which 
would  be  aroused  from  the  surrounding  beauty  spots 
which  improved  farm  houses  would  provide.  There  is 
such  an  uplifting  tendency  in  beautiful  environment 
that,  given  a hearty  effort  to  impart  and  encourage  the 
educational  influences  necessary  to  bring  about  reform, 
we  shall  soon  witness  the  effects. 

STEREOPTICON  Foremost  among  the  many  means  of 
LECTURES  disseminating  practical  knowledge 

in  horticultural  and  improvement  work  is  the  stereopti- 
con lecture.  It  is  impressive  and  lasting  in  its  educa- 
tional effect  and  when  conducted  by  a lecturer  of  abil- 
ity and  resources,  its  use  as  a factor  in  the  campaign 
of  public  beauty  can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  and  it 
is  being  recognized  as  such  in  the  centers  of  activity  in 
this  line  of  work.  As  an  incentive  to  similar  effort 
elsewhere,  the  proposition  of  the  Massachusetts  so- 
ciety for  promoting  agriculture  is  worthy  of  trial  by 
similar  associations ; indeed  the  application  of  such 
a method  of  educating  the  people  is  of  universal  adapt- 
ability. Massachusetts  has  been  for  many  years  sorely 
troubled  by  a sort  of  plague  of  leaf-eating  insects,  and 
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the  state  has  expended  large  sums  annually  in  certain 
localities  to  preserve  its  beautiful  trees.  Large  num- 
bers of  trees  have  been  destroyed  and  others  seriously 
injured  by  the  ravages  of  these  pests,  and  many  re- 
sources have  been  exploited  in  the  persistent  work  of 
destroying  the  baneful  insects.  Now  is  a very  oppor- 
tune time  for  energetic  work  in  this  direction,  the  in- 
sects being  in  a dormant  state,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  time  and  opportunity  the  Massachusetts  society, 
above  mentioned,  has  arranged  for  the  delivery  of  fifty 
lectures,  illustrated  by  stereopticon,  the  services  of  a 
lecturer  and  lantern  operator  having  been  secured  for 
the  purpose.  Any  town  or  city  of  the  state  can  have 
the  free  services  of  the  lecturer  and  outfit  upon  pay- 
ment of  traveling  and  hotel  expenses,  and  in  each  place 
the  insects  peculiarly  injurious  in  the  locality  will  be 
described  and  illustrated,  and  the  means  and  methods 
of  extermination  explained.  The  olifer  is  open  during 
the  months  of  January,  February  and  March,  and  the 
association  is  to  be  congratulated  for  offering  such  an 
opportunity  of  practical  education,  and  for  the  sugges- 
tions it  conveys  to  all  organized  effort  in  the  country. 

AN  EX-  The  months  pass  so  comparatively 

HORTATION  rapidly,  that  it  is  quite  essential,  im- 

mediately after  the  dawn  of  the  New  Year,  to  study 
the  situation  for  the  spring.  Especially  is  this  required 
of  the  cemetery  superintendent  who  is,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  held  responsible  for  the  care  and  beauty  of 
the  grounds  under  his  charge.  In  the  highly  devel- 
oped cemeteries  of  our  large  communities,  where 
everything  is  conducted  on  more  or  less  strict  busi- 
ness lines,  the  year’s  duties  arrange  themselves  in  or- 
der and  the  superintendent  takes  up  his  work  in  a cer- 
tain sense,  successively  as  the  seasons  progress,  and  all 
is  ready  as  occasion  demands.  In  the  country  ceme- 
teries, widely  different  conditions  exist,  and  the  ceme- 
tery is  either  well  cared  for,  or  attended  to  in  such  a 
])erfunctory  manner  as  to  clearly  indicate  the  character 
of  the  contributing  community.  It  is  such  varying 
conditions  that  always  make  the  country  cemetery  a 
firuitful  subject  of  discussion  and  comparison,  and 
compel  the  advocate  of  outdoor  improvement  to  seize 
every  opportunity  to  encourage  a different  order  of 
things.  It  is  well  within  the  power  of  every  com- 
munity, great  or  small,  as  it  is  its  duty,  to  maintain  its 
burial  place  in  a becoming  and  decorous  condition, 
and  the  time  of  good  resolutions  offers  just  the  op- 
portunity to  make  another  appeal  for  the  better  care  of 
such  public  grounds.  It  would  only  require  one  en- 
thusiast in  each  locality  to  assure  results.  The  influ- 
ence of  one  lover  of  nature  persistently  exerted  would 
create  marvelous  changes  in  the  little  country  ceme- 
tery, and  we  would  like  to  move  that  a committee  of 
one,  at  least,  appoint  himself,  if  necessary,  to  the  duty 
of  exhorting  and  assisting  his  fellow  citizens  in  the 


work  of  promoting  the  welfare  and  beauty  of  the  local 
burial  ground.  Spring  will  soon  be  here,  the  time  for 
active  work ; but  now  is  the  time  to  enlist  support  and 
arrange  the  campaign. 

^EGIN  WITH  In  the  course  of  some  remarks, 
THE  CHILDREN  made  at  the  last  convention  of  the 
American  League  for  Civic  Improvement,  by  Prof. 
VVeitbrecht,  he  said:  “What  we  want  to  do  is  to  teach 
the  children  taste ; get  taste  into  the  child ; get  taste 
into  the  household  and  then  finally  taste  into  the  com- 
munity, and  when  we  have  done  this  we  need  not  fear 
the  results.”  The  professor  struck  a keynote  in  this 
suggestion.  The  lack  of  taste  in  the  community  gen- 
erally is  an  unfortunate  fact, notwithstanding  our  grand 
school  system,  and  may  be  attributed,  in  large  degree, 
to  the  failure  to  appreciate  its  necessity  by  our  educa- 
tors. Reform  in  many  branches  of  public  improve- 
ment would  be  far  easier  of  accomplishment  now  had 
the  children  of  the  previous  generation  been  trained  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  taste,  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving, appreciating  and  discovering  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence. The  arts  and  crafts  movement  which  is  now 
exercising  considerable  influence  in  our  larger  cities, 
in  the  matter  of  educating  the  young,  promises  to  de- 
velop taste  in  the  pupil  through  its  methods  of  im- 
parting practical  knowledge.  The  more  we  consider 
the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools,  the  more  we 
perceive  how  it  could  be  improved  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  our  American  life.  Our  children 
need  far  more  than  the  three  R’s  to  fit  them  for  citi- 
zenship as  it  is  dawning  upon  us.  They  need  to  be 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  a higher  life  and  while 
struggling  with  the  rudiments,  the  atmosphere  and 
appurtenances  of  the  school  room  should  tend  to  impart 
culture  and  taste,  which  in  turn  is  transferred  to  the 
home,  and  thus  it  ministers  to  the  general  upbuilding. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  The  authorities  of  the  forthcoming 
AT  ST.  LOUIS  exposition  at  St.  Louis  have  come 
to  the  wise  decision  of  permitting  the  use  of  the  cam- 
era to  the  trade  press,  without  the  annoying  and  sense- 
less restrictions  imposed  by  the  directors  of  the 
World’s  Fair  of  1893.  Of  course  certain  limits  must 
be  maintained,  otherwise  the  rights  of  exhibitors  and 
others  might  be  infringed  upon  ; but  for  all  legitimate 
uses  of  the  press  the  camera  may  be  employed.  This 
will  permit  a broader  and  better  scheme  of  illustra- 
tion for  representative  journals,  of  which  undoubtedly 
ample  use  will  be  made  to  the  better  enlightenment  of 
the  public.  The  site  of  this  great  exposition,  while 
ungraced  by  the  magnificent  and  turbulent  Lake  Mich- 
igan, possesses  magnificent  opportunities  for  landscape 
work,  which  in  comparison  with  the  model  city  and 
the  model  farm  will  form  an  array  of  the  possibilities 
of  public  beauty  never  before  attempted. 
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The  Historic  Sleepy  Hollow 

HE  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  is 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River,  at  Tarrytown, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
fourteen  miles  north  of  the 
boundary  of  New  York  city. 
It  is  easily  accessible,  but  it  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  its  ru- 
ral surroundings  will  protect  it 
for  centuries  to  come  from  the 
fate  which,  earlier  or  later,  overtakes  all  burial  places 
that  interfere  with  the  growth  of  cities. 

This  favored  cemetery  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
having  been  christened  by  Washington  Irving,  who. 


Cemetery,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

main,  but  they  bear  inscriptions  in  a language  un- 
known in  the  locality  in  this  day. 

The  site,  so  beautiful  and  so  well  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  is  without  a rival  in  grandeur  and  in  beauty 
of  location,  and  its  undulating  surface  presents  every 
variety  of  landscape.  So  there  is  small  wonder  that 
it  has  been  accepted  by  succeeding  generations,  who 
have  gradually  increased  its  area  until  it  now  com- 
prises nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  and  extends 
from  the  Pocantico  to  the  Hudson  River.  Charming 
views  over  long  sweeps  of  that  historic  stream  are 
obtained  from  the  commanding  knolls  of  the  modern 
cemetery  that  has  replaced  the  simple  burying  ground 
of  the  sturdy  burghers  who  lived  and  died  steeped  in 


THE  OLD  DUTCH  CHURCH  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW. 


having  stolen  away  “from  the  world  and  its  distrac- 
tions,” has  himself  slept  there  for  many  years.  It  is 
opulent  in  natural  beauty  and  historic  interest,  and  the 
store  of  legendary  and  poetic  lore  that  clusters  around 
the  locality  makes  it  classic  ground. 

The  early  Dutch  pioneers  selected  a spot  on  the 
Pocantico  (described  by  Irving  as  “a  large  brook 
which  raves  among  the  broken  rocks  and  trunks  of 
fallen  trees”),  near  its  junction  with  the  Hudson,  for 
the  site  of  “The  Dutch  Church  of  the  Manor  of  Phil- 
ipsburg,  which  still  stands,  and  established  on  the 
ground  surrounding  it  what  was  long  known  as  “The 
Old  Dutch  Grave  Yard,”  which  they  began  to  use  as 
early  as  1685.  Many  of  the  ancient  headstones  re- 


tire superstitious  mystery  that  centered  in  this  secluded 
spot. 

Irving  says  that  “the  sequestered  situation  of  the 
old  church  seems  to  have  made  it  a favorite  haunt 
of  troubled  spirits.  It  stands  on  a knoll,  surrounded 
by  locust  trees  and  lofty  elms,  from  among  which 
its  decent  white-washed  walls  shine  modestly  forth 
like  Christian  purity,  beaming  through  the  shades  of 
retirement.  To  look  upon  its  grass-grown  yard, 
where  the  sunbeams  seem  to  sleep  so  quietly,  one 
would  think  that  here,  at  least,  the  dead  might  rest 
in  peace.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  prevalence  of 
supernatural  stories  in  these  parts  was  doubtless 
owing  to  the  vicintiy  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  There  was  a 
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LISTER  MONUMENT,  SLEEPY  HOLLOW  CEMETERY. 


contagion  in  the  very  air  that  blew  from  that  haunted 
region ; it  breathed  forth  an  atmosphere  of  dreams 
and  fancies  infecting  all  the  land.”  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  tales  were  told  of  dismal  scenes  and  sounds 
seen  and  heard  around  the  great  tree  where  Andre 


was  taken,  which  stands  in  the  neighborhood ; and 
mention  was  made  of  the  woman  in  white  who 
haunted  the  dark  glen  at  Raven  Rock  near  the  point 
where  she  is  said  to  have  perished  long  ago  during  a 
terrific  snowstorm.  But  the  chief  part  of  the  strange 
tales  related  to  the  favorite  spectre  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
the  headless  horseman  who  patrolled  the  country  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  tether  his  steed  nightly  among 
the  graves  in  the  churchyard. 

That  Irving  counted  all  these  thrilling  narratives  as 
merely  legitimate  “material”  is  proven  by  subsequent 
events. 

The  present  cemetery  was  incorporated  in  1848  as 
the  “Tarrytown  Cemetery,”  and  it  was  not  until  1864 
that  the  republication  of  a letter  written  by  Irving 
in  1849  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  then  editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine,  suggested  to  the  trustees 
their  exceptional  but  long-neglected  opportunity  to 
honor  their  highly  favored  ground  with  a name  worthy 
of  the  site,  its  surroundings  and  its  history,  and  of 
the  distinguished  author  who  suggested  it,  and  whose 
remains  rest  within  its  classic  confines. 

In  that  letter  Irving  speaks  of  the  projected  “rural 
cemetery”  to  be  established  “on  the  woody  hills  ad- 
jacent to  Sleepy  Hollow  Church,”  and  “hopes  it  may 
succeed,  as  it  will  keep  that  beautiful  and  umbrageous 
neighborhood  sacred  from  the  anti-poetical  and  all- 
leveling axe.  Besides,  I trust  that  I shall  one  day 
lay  my  bones  there.”  He  also  says : “They  are  al- 
ready, I believe,  aware  of  the  blunder  that  has  been 
made  in  naming  it  the  ‘Tarrytown’  instead  of  the 
‘Sleepy  Hollow’  Cemetery.’  The  latter  name  would 
have  been  enough  in  itself  to  secure  the  patronage  of 
all  desirous  of  sleeping  quietly  in  their  graves.” 

These  grounds  contain  what  is  known  as  Battle 
Hill,  showing  a redoubt  thrown  up  by  American 
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A GENERAL  VIEW  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW  CEMETERY,  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 


“A  LARGE  BROOK  WHICH  RAVES  AMONG  THE  BROKEN  ROCKS  AND  TRUNKS  OF  FALLEN  TREES.” 
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THE  ARCHBOLD  MAUSOLEUM,  SLEEPY  HOLLOW  CEMETERY. 


patriots  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  which  old 
and  honorable  landmark  has  most  appropriately  been 
preserved  in  its  natural  condition . 

The  board  of  trustees,  which  finally  recognized  and 
seized  this  opportunity  to  honor  their  ground  by  be- 
stowing the  present  title  on  it,  honored  themselves  no 
less  than  the  memory  of  Irving. 

Sleepy  Hollow  should  be  made  the  ideal  “rural 
cemetery’’  as  outlined  by  Strauch — nothing  less  is  in 
keeping  with  the  origin,  the  natural  beauty  and  the 
history  of  this  spot  so  steeped  in  memories,  in  poetry 
and  in  dreams.  Frances  CoplEy  Seavey. 


SIMPLICITY  IN  MONUMENTAL  DESIGN. 

Although  many  of  our  manufacturers  continue  to 
produce  monuments  by  the  haphazard  assembling  of 
various  members  rather  than  by  any  rules  of  artistic 
grace,  there  is  a growing  sentiment  against  such  pro- 
ductions by  the  people  who  appreciate  and  demand 
a line  of  work  that  few  dealers  are  prepared  to  supply. 

The  manufacturers,  as  a rule,  are  making  monu- 
ments like  the  manufacturer  of  boxes  or  barrels,  hav- 
ing as  a sole  object  the  desire  to  get  all  they  can  out 
of  it  without  regard  to  the  question  of  art  in  the 
design. 

This  can,  however,  be  combated  to  a large  extent 
by  the  local  dealer  giving  some  study  to  the  art  of 
designing,  or  by  calling  on  a professional  designer 
for  special  designs  and  executing  them  as  in  the  good 
old  days  by  the  skill  of  his  local  help. 

It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  a local  shop  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  large  manufacturers.  It  is  possible  the 
local  dealer  cannot  execute  a large  order  as  cheaply 
as  the  well  equipped  power  establishment ; but  by  buy- 
ing rough  stock  by  the  car  load  and  executing  the 
work  as  suggested  above,  it  can  be  done,  and  each 
move  along  this  line  will  aid  in  checking  the  growth 
of  the  much  berated  trusts  that  threaten  individuality 
in  every  line  of  business.  The  local  dealer,  being  in 
touch  with  the  taste  and  sentiment  of  his  customer, 
can  readily  determine  what  character  of  design  will 
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be  acceptable,  and  should  be  able,  of  course,  to  con- 
sider and  advise  as  to  choice  of  design  in  relation  to 
the  location  and  surroundings.  Nothing  is  in  poorer 
taste  than  a row  of  similar  monuments,  for  it  at  once 
conveys  the  impression  that  some  manufacturer’s 
agent  has  jumped  the  track  and  run  in  an  order  for 
a job  lot  of  overstock  designs  to  a few  unsuspecting 
families,  whom  he  had  beguiled  into  the  belief  that 
they  were  getting  big  bargains  in  buying  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.  As  was  suggested,  the  local  man 
can  compete  with  the  manufacturer  by  working  out 
designs  from  the  rough,  and  his  strong  hold  in  so 
doing  will  often  be  in  the  simplicity  of  the  design. 
Not  necessarily  a plain  slab,  cube  or  shaft,  but  a de- 
sign of  few  pieces — a base  and  die.  Second  bases 
under  small  jobs  are  as  objectionable  as  the  overgrown 
rough  bases  that  are  used  to  bolster  Smith’s  job  up 
two  inches  higher  than  Brown’s — for  the  same  price. 
The  dealer  who  continues  to  resort  to  this  old  practice 
should  be  starved  out  by  any  self-respecting  com- 
munity. If  a halt  is  not  soon  called  we  shall  have  no 
cemeteries — parks  for  the  repose  of  the  dead — but 
rather  stoneyards  of  rubble  stone  and  dilapidated,  un- 
readable markers,  to  be  measured  by  the  perch  and 
cord. 


Modest  designs  of  a few  graceful  lines  and  simple 
inscriptions,  deeply  and  neatly  cut,  are  desirable,  and 
by  all  means  only  one  monument  to  a lot.  This  monu- 
ment should  in  every  part,  from  the  base  up,  be  of  the 
same  material — that  is,  all  granite,  all  marble,  all 
lime  or  sandstone,  if  needs  be,  but  by  no  means  should 
either  of  the  latter,  as  is  so  commonly  done,  be  put 
under  marble  or  granite.  Bronze  tablets  on  any  of 
the  above  materials  are  quite  proper,  if  well  secured ; 
but  above  everything  to  be  avoided  is  tracing  on 
marble.  If  well  defined  carving  cannot  be  afforded 
it  is  better  to  be  content  with  the  plain  stone,  even  if 
rock-faced.  A rough  boulder  of  proper  proportions 
and  setting,  with  a polished  face  set  in  or  out,  and  a 
little  carving,  or  a metal  tablet  as  above  mentioned, 
are  infinitely  better  in  appearance  than  traced  jobs. 
In  suggesting  these  simple  forms  it  is,  of  course,  not 
intended  to  discourage  as  large  and  artistically 
wrought  jobs  as  can  be  afforded,  but  rather  to 
reduce  to  a minimum  the  number  of  conspicuously 
ill-designed  jobs  that  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  all 
country  cemeteries.  Local  improvement  societies, 
should  take  hold  of  and  persistently  follow  up  these 
matters. 

F.  L.  Knight. 


Iowa  ParK  and  Forestry  Association. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Park  and 
Forestry  Association  was  held  in  the  State  House  at 
Des  Moines  December  8 and  9,  1902. 

The  reports  of  the  various  officers  and  committees 
showed  the  association  to  be  in  a flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  committee  on  legislation  was  continued  to 
frame  a bill  for  the  protection  of  forest  and  fruit  trees, 
as  the  bill  which  was  presented  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  was  not  satisfactory  to  all,  and  failed 
to  pass  at  the  last  moment.  Prof.  T.  H.  MacBride  of 
Iowa  City  was  re-elected  President  of  the  association. 
He  presented  a report  on  the  “Present  Status  of  Parks 
in  Iowa,”  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Wesley  Greene 
of  Des  Moines  was  elected  Vice-President,  and  Prof. 
L.  H.  Pammel  and  Silas’  Wilson  were  re-elected  re- 
spectively Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

“Our  Wild  Plants  for  Parks  and  Gardens”  was  the 
subject  of  a paper  by  Wesley  Greene,  Secretary  of  the 
Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Greene  took 
up  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  commer- 
cial grower.  Many  of  our  wild  plants  are  very  de- 
sirable and  should  be  used,  but  they  need  to  be  im- 
proved. The  Golden  Globe  Rudbeckia  is  a most  de- 
sirable plant,  and  shows  what  can  be  done. 

Mr.  De  La  Sheldon  spoke  on  “Civic  Improvements 
for  Small  Cities.”  The  question  of  civic  improvement 
is  abroad  everywhere  in  the  land  and  all  progressive 


citizens  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  It 
adds  to  cities’  real  worth  and  adds  not  only  aesthetic 
pleasure  but  a self-satisfaction. 

Prof.  A.  T.  Erwin  of  the  Iowa  State  College  spoke 
on  evergreens  for  wind-breaks.  It  is  important  at  this 
time  to  plant  evergreens  which  are  longer  lived  and 
more  enduring.  The  Austrian  pine  is  most  valuable. 
Its  life  is  double  that  of  the  Scotch.  The  Pinus  scopu- 
lorum  of  the  natives  gives  evidence  of  being  a strong 
and  hardy  tree.  The  white  pine  is  monarch  of  all  of 
the  pines.  It  is  nowhere  more  exacting  and  requires, 
a soil  which  is  neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet. 

The  other  papers  presented  were  as  follows  : “Den- 
dro-Chemistry,”  Dr.  J.  B.  Weems,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege; “Government  Forest  Planting  in  the  Sandhills 
of  Nebraska,”  J.  C.  Blumer,  Halsey,  Neb.;  “The 
Farmer’s  Woodlot,”  E.  R.  Hodson,  Washington,  D. 
C. ; “Beautifying  and  Utilizing  Railroad  Grounds,” 
E.  E.  Little,  Ames;  “City  Parks,”  J.  T.  D.  Fulmer, 
Des  Moines ; “Elms  and  Other  Shade  Trees,”  A.  Due- 
bendorfer,  Ames;  “Street  Trees  and  Parking,”  W. 
A.  Burnap,  Clear  Lake;  “Trees,”  Cyrus  A.  Mosier,. 
Des  Moines;  “Iowa  Oaks,”  Prof.  B.  Shimek,  Iowa 
City;  “Some  Diseases  of  Forest  Trees  in  Iowa,”  G. 
M.  Lummis;  “Progress  of  Forestry  and  the  Work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  Iowa,”  T.  W.  Mast,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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AVEXUE  OF  SALISBURIA  (GINKGO  TRILOBA)  U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C..  LOOKING  TOWARD 

AGRICULTURAL  BUILDING. 


An  Avenue  of  Salisburias. 


The  Salisburia,  known  as  the  “Maiden-Hair  Tree” 
and  Ginkgo,  is  much  more  abundant  in  nurseries  and 
collections  of  trees  than  it  was  a few  years  ago.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  a large  number  of  trees  are 
now  producing  seeds  from  which  seedlings  are  easily 
raised.  Formerly  our  nurserymen  relied  on  seeds  or 
plants  imported  from  Japan  or  Europe,  but  for  ten 
years  at  least  seeds  have  been  procurable  from  large 
trees  near  Philadelphia,  as  no  doubt  they  have  been 
as  well  from  near  other  large  cities. 

The  illustration  represents  a famous  avenue  of  the 
tree  leading  to  the  Agricultural  Building  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  beauty  of  the  avenue  has  made  it  and 
the  trees  famous.  These  trees  are  of  a seed-bearing 
age,  and  many  of  them  have  been  fruiting  for  years ; 
but  all  trees  are  not  seed-bearing. 

The  name.  Maiden  Hair  Tree,  comes  from  the 
leaves,  which  are  shaped  exactly  like  those  of  the 
Maiden  Hair  fern.  The  foliage  is  exceedingly  pretty, 
and  it  has  the  merit  of  keeping  its  bright  green  color 
to  very  late  in  Autumn.  On  a recent  visit  to  Wash- 
ington in  mid-October  the  writer  noticed  the  trees 
were  looking  as  fresh  and  green  as  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  When  the  change  does  come,  which  is  in 
November  at  Washington,  the  color  changes  from 
green  to  a pretty  deep  yellow. 


The  outline  of  the  trees  are  naturally  much  as  the 
photograph  shows  them.  These  trees  may  have  been 
pruned,  but  1 do  not  think  they  have ; at  any  rate, 
they  correspond  in  appearance  to  those  near  home, 
which  have  been  permitted  to  grow  as  they  will. 

In  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Philadelphia,  there  is  a 
tree  of  it  which  lost  its  top  in  some  way  many  years 
ago.  It  evinced  no  disposition  to  form  a new  leader, 
but  has  been  content  to  produce  lengthy  horizontal 
shoots  presenting  a most  curious  arboricultural  object. 

iMention  has  been  made  of  the  seeds  of  this  tree. 
When  ripe  they  resemble  in  appearance  a small  plum 
of  a dull  yellow  appearance.  They  are  round,  and 
hang  on  a stem  as  a cherry  does.  And,  like  the  plum 
or  cherry,  there  is  a hard  shelled  seed  within.  When 
crushed,  the  odor  is  offensive.  On  asphalt  avenues, 
such  as  the  one  in  the  picture,  these  seeds,  when  on 
the  pavement,  are  considered  something  of  a nuisance, 
requiring  sweeping  up  to  prevent  their  crushing  under 
the  feet  of  the  pedestrians.  Mr.  Quinn,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  informed  me  that  experi- 
ments had  been  made  looking  to  the  propagation  of 
the  male  tree  by  budding  to  have  avenues  of  trees 
that  would  not  bear  fruit,  and  it  had  been  found  they 
could  be  increased  in  that  way.  As  single  specimens 
on  lawns  they  make  grand  trees,  and  in  such  situations 
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the  seed-bearing  trees  could  be  as  well  planted  as  the 
other. 

It  is  curious  to  record  of  this  deciduous  tree  that  it 
is  classed  as  a conifer;  and  it  may  be  further  said 
that  botanical  authorities  of  to-day  make  what  was 
its  common  name,  Ginkgo,  its  true  botanical  one,  call- 
ing it  Ginkgo  biloba  instead  of  Salisburia  adiantifolia, 
under  which  name  it  has  been  so  long  known. 

It  seems  strange  to  add  that  it  will  not  live  outdoors 
in  the  North  of  England,  though  less  cold  than  here, 
probably  because  its  wood  does  not  properly  ripen 
there.  Joseph  Meeh.\n. 


A PARIS  CEMETERY  FOR  DOGS, 

The  bridge  over  the  Seine  between  Clichy  and  As- 
nieres  just  outside  the  walls  of  Paris  rests  on  a nar- 
row island.  On  one  side  of  this  island  which  rises 
about  forty  feet  above  the  river  is  erected  a monu- 
mental gateway,  rather  imposing  in  its  architectural 
effect,  that  bears  the  inscription  "Ciincticre  des 
Chiens.”  Attracted  by  the  novelty  of  a burial  place 
for  dogs,  you  pay  the  guardian  the  equivalent  of  ten 
cents  and  are  privileged  to  make  the  tour  of  the  not 
very  extensive  grounds.  They  stretch  away  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  up  the  stream  and  have  a width  of 
eighty  feet.  Surrounded  as  they  are  by  the  willows 
growing  on  the  sharply  sloping  banks,  the  place  has 
a retired,  park-like  effect  which  suggests  the  ordinary 
cemetery. 

At  first  the  idea  of  a cemetery  for  dogs  and  other 
domestic  animals  strikes  one  as  being  merely  a freak 
of  a people  given  to  queer  experiments,  but  after  con- 
sideration there  appears  a reason  for  this,  as  every- 
thing else  here  which  seems  odd  to  the  visitor.  The 
dog  is  a very  popular  animal  in  Paris  and  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  eighteen  thousand  of  them  die  annually.  By 
law  the  bodies  of  these  dogs  must  be  disposed  of  by 
/ their  owners  and  by  law  they  must  be  buried  under 
forty  inches  of  earth  and  at  a distance  of  three  hun- 
dred feet  from  any  habitation.  In  a city  of  apartment 
houses  this  burial  becomes  in  most  cases  an  impossi- 
bility, and  the  dead  animal  is  disposed  of  by  being  sur- 
reptitiously thrown  into  the  river  or  dropped  over  the 
city  wall.  The  projectors,  then,  were  moved  by  prac- 
tical as  well  as  sentimental  reasons  when  they  provid- 
ed a place  for  the  burial  of  these  animals. 

The  cemetery  consists  of  a terrace  carried  back 
from  the  entrance  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
ornamented  with  some  bronze  casts  of  animals  on  low 
pedestals,  and  a large  limestone  monument  to  a cele- 
brated St.  Bernard  dog  that  saved  in  its  time  the  lives 

of  forty  persons.  Along  one  side  are  models  of  mon- 

♦ 

uments  designed  by  the  official  monument  maker  of 
the  company,  who  seems  to  have  a monopoly  of  sup- 


plying the  memorials,  all  orders  being  taken  by  the 
administration.  There  is  a real  cemetery  effect  of 
lawn,  paths  and  flower-beds.  Beyond  the  terrace  on 
a little  lower  level  is  the  burial  ground,  with  its  sec- 
tions, paths,  large  lots  and  single  graves.  There  is  a 
dog  quarter,  a cat  quarter,  a bird  quarter.  The  burial 
lots  regularly  laid  out  in  rows  are  about  four  feet  by 
four  feet,  with  paths  between  each  row.  Monuments 
of  varied  designs  and  price  mark  the  graves  and  some 
of  the  lots  are  fenced  with  low  wire  borders,  within 
which  are  flowers  carefully  cultivated. 

The  monuments  are  all  the  work  of  the  official  mon- 
ument man,  and  have,  necessarily,  a certain  poverty 
of  ideas,  as  copying  the  forms  of  monuments  erected 
to  human  beings  is  forbidden.  Crosses  are  especially 
rigorously  prohibited,  and  no  names  of  personages 
can  be  inscribed  upon  the  tombs  as  being  those  of  the 
buried  animals.  The  most  successful  tombs  have  for  a 
motive  a dog  kennel.  In  some  cases  they  are  orna- 
mented with  photographs,  under  glass,  of  the  animal 
buried  beneath.  The  inscriptions  show  the  great 
place  the  dog  occupied  in  the  affections  of  these  peo- 
ple. “To  the  memory  of  my  dear  Emma,  April,  1889, 
August,  1900.  Faithful  companion  and  only  friend  of 
my  life  wandering  and  desolate”  is  cut  on  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  her  dog  by  the  Princess  de  Cerchiari 
Picnatelli.  On  a prominent  stone  is  the  quotation 
from  Pascal,  “The  more  I see  of  men,  the  better  I like 
my  dog.” 

The  following  extracts  from  the  rules  will  give  one 
a hint  of  some  things  the  management  wished  to 
avoid ; 

No  ceremony  is  permitted  at  burials. 

No  decorataions  having  the  appearance  of  copying 
human  burial  rites  will  be  allowed. 

Boxes  enclosing  the  remains  will  be  opened  for  veri- 
fication when  brought  to  the  cemetery. 

The  lowest  price  for  burial  is  one  dollar.  This 
sum  merely  pays  for  the  disposing  of  the  body  with 
quicklime  in  a trench  and  the  remains  of  the  animal 
must  be  brought  to  the  cemetery  without  any  expense 
to  the  management.  For  three  dollars  the  animal  will 
be  buried  for  three  years  without  being  disturbed ; 
for  five  dollars  it  will  be  placed  in  a coffin  ornamented 
with  an  enameled  name  plate,  transported  to  the  ceme- 
tery in  the  company’s  tricycle-hearse,  propelled  by  a 
man  in  uniform  and  buried  for  five  years.  The  lots 
are  reserved  for  those  who  buy  a long  concession  and 
agree  to  erect  a monument.  A concession  for  more 
than  fifty  years  costs  forty  dollars. 

The  cemetery  is  provided  with  a “receiving  vault” 
which  costs,  to  use,  three  francs  per  day. 

The  material  of  the  monuments  is  the  fine  cream 
colored  limestone  used  so  much  here  in  buildings. 
There  was  one  peice  of  gray  granite  with  a polished 
top.  Ora  Coltman. 
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ParK  Development  in  £ssex  Cotinty,  N.  J. 


The  recent  act  passed  by  the  New  Jersey  Legisla- 
ture, and  approved  by  the  people  at  the  last  election, 
providing  for  the  raising  of  an  additional  $1,000,000 
for  the  improving  of  the  magnificent  park  system  of 
Essex  County,  N.  J.,  marks  the  practical  completion 
of  one  of  the  largest  undertakings  in  scientific  park 


BRANCH  BROOK  PARK,  SOUTHERN  DIVISION.  SITE  OF  SUB- 
WAY BEFORE  IMPROVEMENT. 


making  ever  accomplished  in  this  country.  In  1894 
a preliminary  commission,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Cyrus  Peck,  Frederick  W.  Kelsey,  Stephen  J.  Meeker, 
George  W.  Bramhall,  and  Edward  W.  Jackson,  was 
appointed  to  elaborate  a system  of  county  parks,  and 
in  1895  an  appropriation  of  about  $4,000,000  was  se- 
cured for  the  work.  There  were  then  only  25  acres 
of  park  land  in  Essex  County.  The  system  now  em- 
braces 3,548.36  acres  of  parks  and  reservations,  and 
the  total  expenditure  for  land  and  improvements 
amounts  to  $3,859,465.76.  The  plans  for  development 
were  prepared  by  Olmsted  Brothers,  and  the  views 
shown  here  of  the  before  and  after  aspects  of  some  of 
the  tracts  will  give  a faint  idea  of  the  transformation 
that  has  been  effected. 

The  different  tracts  included  in  the  system  and  their 
areas  are  as  follows : Branch  Brook  Park,  277  acres ; 
Eastside  Park,  12.5  ; Westside,  23  ; Orange,  47.5  ; Wat- 
sessing,  10;  Weequahic  Reservation,  265.08;  Eagle 
Rock  Reservation,  413.28;  South  Mountain  Reserva- 
tion, 2,500. 

Branch  Brook,  the  largest  of  the  parks  (a  plan  and 
views  of  which  are  shown  here),  is  a long,  narrow 
strip  of  land  near  the  center  of  the  city  of  Newark.  It 
is  11,115  feet  long  and  varies  in  width  from  685  to 
1,755  feet.  The  land  has  cost  $680,115.36,  the  build- 
ings, $538,580,  and  the  park  improvements,  $938,- 
573.93.  There  are  4.25  miles  of  roads  and  ii  miles  of 
paths.  A large  part  of  the  southern  division,  about  80 


acres,  belonged  to  the  City  of  Newark,  which  trans- 
ferred its  care  to  the  commission  for  park  purposes  in 
1895. 

The  site  was  in  a valley,  where  a lake  had  been  arti- 
ficially formed,  in  low,  swampy  land,  for  water  works 
purposes.  With  this  as  a nucleus,  the  park  was  ex- 
tended southward  to  Sussex  avenue  on  one  side  of  the 
valley  to  afford  a safer  and  handsomer  approach  over 
the  railroad,  and  on  the  other  side  to  Eighth  avenue 
to  do  away  with  a row  of  unsightly  houses  and  rear 
premises  which  can  be  seen  in  one  of  our  illustrations. 
Olmsted  Brothers,  in  their  report,  accompanying  the 
sixth  annual  report  of  the  Commission,  speak  as  fol- 
lows concerning  some  of  the  problems  of  design  and 
construction  in  this  park ; 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  design,  Branch  Brook  Park  is 
broken  by  crossing  streets  into  six  sections,  of  which  four 
are  grouped  as  Southern  Division,  another  is  called  Middle 
Division  and  the  remaining  one  Northern  Division.  It  is 
made  a unit  in  design  by  the  fact  that  it  occupies  a continu- 
ous valley,  and  also  by  the  continuity  of  the  waterway,  the 
drives  and  the  walks.  The  lawns  and  plantations  also  have 
throughout  such  a consistent  treatment,  that  the  thought 
would  scarcely  occur  to  anyone  in  passing  from  one  division 
to  another  that  there  was  more  than  one  park.  Yet  the 
Southern  Division  has  been  given  a decided  character  of  its 
own  by  the  marked  formality  of  its  treatment  and  the  garden- 
like features  and  ornamentation  of  portions  of  it.  It  is  de- 


BRANCH  BROOK  PARK,  SOUTHERN  DIVISION.  SITE  OF  SUB- 
WAY AFTER  IMPROVEMENT. 

signed  to  be  comparatively  ornate  and  full  of  very  obvious  and 
tangible  special  constructions  and  plantations,  which  are  likely 
to  be  particularly  attractive  to  the  majority  of  visitors  rather 
than  to  the  smaller  number  who  have  a much  higher  satis- 
faction and  enjoyment  of  simple  naturalistic  scenery.  Much 
of  the  special  beauty  of  this  type  of  park  gardening  depends 
upon  expensive  architectural  stone  constructions.  Only  a 
few  of  these  have  been  executed,  namely  three  open  shelters 
and  a toilet  house,  and  two  arches  of  cut  granite,  carrying 
walks  under  the  drives. 

“The  Middle  Division  is  designed  to  have  a character  in- 
termediate between  the  distinctly  artificial  style  of  the  South- 
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eni  Division  and  the  tolerably  natural  style  of  the  Northern 
Division.  While  its  constructive  details  are  on  curving  lines 
and  its  plantations  irregular,  yet  in  choice  of  trees  and  shrubs 
the  idea  has  been  to  use  somewhat  extensively,  yet  in  a nat- 
uralistic way,  some  varieties  which  have  been  more  or  less 
artificiallly  produced,  as  for  instance,  the  purple  foliaged  or 
golden  or  silvery  foliaged  trees  and  shrubs.  It  has  not  been 
the  intention  to  make  a collection  of  such  curious  freaks  of 
nature,  but  to  create  a local  landscape  in  imitation  of  a con- 
ceivable landscape,  but  exaggerated  and  accentuated  beyond 
what  one  would  have  experience  of  in  nature.  The  land- 
scape design  consists  of  a meadow  with  a broad,  wandering 
placid  brook  or  small  river  along  one  side  of  it  and  the  two 
surrounded  with  high  banks  clothed  with  trees  and  under- 
growth, thus  forming  an  inclosed  scene,  complete  in  itself. 
As  one  would  expect  the  bank  facing  to  the  north  to  be 
shady  and  therefore  rather  dark  in  tone,  the  choice  of  trees 
and  shrubs  for  that  part  of  the  border  included  not  only  those 
like  the  hemlock  and  rhododendron,  whose  foliage  naturally 
becomes  dark  in  partial  shade,  but  also  various  purple  foli- 
aged trees  and  shrubs  like  the  purp’e  beech  and  purple-leaved 
barberry  and  rose  and  those  having  large  heavy  leaves. 
I'his  style  of  planting  occupies  the  south  end  and  is  carried 
partly  along  the  east  and  west  sides,  gradually  merging 
toward  the  north  end  into  plantations  having  light  green  and 
rather  light  feathery  foliage,  which  again  merges  into  gray 
and  silvery  tones  of  foliage  on  the  bright  sunny  southern 
exposure  of  the  steep  bank  at  the  north  end.  Such  a scene  is, 
in  a sense,  unnatural,  yet  it  is  based  ou  a study  of  the  methods 
of  nature.  The  local  conditions  of  topography^  are  simply 
made  to  enforce  certain  logical  results  in  the  vegetation. 

“The  Northern  Division  has  been  planned  in  a style  of 
landscape  gardening  as  naturalistic  as  it  is  feasible  to  have  for 
a comparatively  limited  area,  which  is  expected  to  be  sur- 


rounded by  a dense  popula- 
tion and  to  be  visited,  be- 
fore many  years,  by  thou- 
sands of  people.  1'he  land 
was  almost  all  flat  and  the  larger  part  of  it  was 
swampy.  A pool  has  been  dug  near  the  upper 
end  and  a small  brook,  widening  occasionally 
into  pools  and  ponds,  has  been  formed,  running 
from  the  upper  pool  to  the  lake  in  the  Middle 
Division.  The  pools  are  in  general  made  eight 
feet  deep,  as  it  is  found  that  reeds,  cat-tails,  rush- 
es, water  grasses  and  other  water  plants  cannot 
grow-  in  water  so  deep  as  this,  as  the  sun  does  not  penetrate 
sufficiently  to  the  bottom.  'Fhe  brook  being  narrower,  is  shal- 
low. To  prevent  an  undue  growth  of  water  plants  in  the 
brook,  it  is  planned  to  have  it  everywhere  densely  shaded  by 
overhanging  trees,  as  it  is  well  knowm  that  few  water  plants 
can  grow  in  dense  shade  so  abundantly  as  to  choke  up  a 
running  brook.  South  of  Ballentine  entrance  this  division  is 
intended  to  be  practically  continuous  woods,  while  north  of 
that  entrance  and  east  of  the  borders  of  the  brook,  the  land 
has  been  nearly  stripped  of  woods  to  provide  open  meadows, 
both  for  their  beauty,  and  as  a contrast  to  the  woods,  and  for 
their  great  utility  for  field  sports  and  strolling  upon.  The 
northwest  corner  of  the  park  being  apparently  the  part 
least  useful  to  the  public,  has  been  occupied  by  the  usual 
park  administration  buildings,  as  yet  mostly  of  a temporary 
construction  and  lacking  in  architectural  beauty.  Hence  they 
are  designed  to  be  hidden  by  border  mounds  and  plantations.” 

Eastside  Park  is  situated  in  a thickly  populated  part 
of  Newark,  and  has  the  character  of  a small  park  or 
large  city  square.  The  land  cost  $117,792.64,  the 
buildings  $6,800,  and  the  improvements  $41,740.92. 
There  are  1,5  miles  of  paths  and  no  roads.  The  land- 
scape architects  have  on  file  plans  for  boys’  and  girls’ 
playgrounds  for  this  park,  but  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  expense  of  maintenance  will  he  greater  than  the 
commission’s  funds  provide  for.  About  3,000  shrubs, 
obtained  by  thinning  out  older  plantations  in  other 
parks,  have  been  planted. 

Westside  Park  is  in  a part  of  Newark  where  there 
is  a large  population  of  Germans,  and  many  formal 
features  have  been  introduced  in  deference  to  their 
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tastes.  One  side  of  it  was  a swamp,  which  has  been 
turned  into  a pretty  little  lake.  The  middle  prom- 
enade is  wide  and  will  be  shaded  by  lindens,  suggested 
by  the  promenade  called  “Unter  den  Linden,”  in  Ber- 
lin. The  cost  of  the  land  was  $145,740.22,  of  the  build- 
ings $27,592.90,  and  improvements,  $88,403.75. 

Orange  Park  was,  before  improvement,  a low  marsh 
m the  cities  of  Orange  and  East  Orange.  It  cost : land, 
$149,418.56;  buildings,  $35,794.47; 

improvements, 

$ii3B35.oi.  The  citizens  living  in  the  vicinity  con- 
tributed $17,275  for  its  improvement.  It  is  charac- 
terized b\'  Olmsted  Brothers  as  “the  gem  of  the  smaller 
parks  of  the  county.”  A little  lake  has  been  excavated 
beside  a grove  of  trees,  where  it  is  intended  to  have 
swings,  see-saws,  and  other  simple  apparatus  for  chil- 
dren's amusements.  ' 

\\  eequahic  Reservation  lies  within  the  city  limits 
of  Eewark,  and  has  as  its  chief  topographical  features 
a lake-like  marsh,  surrounded,  except  at  the  northeast 
end,  by  more  01  less  wooded  banks.  Southeast  and 
southwest  of  these  the  land  is  rolling  and  mostly  open 
and  has  been  and  is  still  in  part  used  for  farming.  A 
railroad,  on  an  unusually  high  embankment,  bounds 
this  reservation  along  the  whole  length  of  its  north- 
west side,  and  the  designers  recommend  that  this  be 
screened  by  raising  a border  mound  with  a varying 
profile  along  its  summit.  The  circuit  drive  from  the 
playground  section  to  the  Waverly  avenue  entrance, 
the  Speedway  Oval,  the  Speedway,  and  a narrow  earth 
drive  around  the  southwest  end  of  the  lake  have  also 
been  graded.  This  reservation  cost:  for  land,  $198,- 
053-51;  buildings,  $28,050 ; improvements,  $67,258.98. 

Eagle  Rock  Reservation  occupies  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  West  Orange  and  a little  strip  of  Montclair. 
The  beautiful  residence  district  of  West  Orange 
touches  its  southern  extremity,  and  it  is  said  that  from 
Eagle  Rock  can  be  seen  the  homes  and  workshops  of 
more  people  than  from  any  other  natural  elevation  in 
the  world.  The  cost  of  this  tract  was  $221,063.33;  of 


the  buildings  on  it,  $22,500,  and  of  the  improvements, 
$24,066.65.  The  trees  in  the  reservation  have  been 
trimmed  and  thinned  under  the  direction  of  the  for- 
estry department  of  Olmsted  Brothers.  The  sale  of 
the  cut  wood  has  paid  for  the  work  and  netted  a small 
I^rofit  beside.  The  trees  have  been  very  carefully  pro- 
tected from  too  reckless  cutting,  and  only  the  timber 
which  interefered  with  the  healthy  growth  of  the  more 
vigorous  trees  has  been  removed.  During  the  past 
year  the  general  plan  for  the  improvement  of  this  res- 
ervation was  completed. 

bouth  Alountain  is  the  largest  of  the  reservations. 
It  is  about  four  mile's  long  and  one  mile  wide,  and 
lies  partly  in  West  Orange,  South  Orange  and  Alill- 
burn.  The  cost  of  the  land  was  $187,289.01,  the 
buildings,  $31,977,  and  improvements,  $24,619.28.  It 
has  about  12  miles  of  roads.  Studies  have  been  com- 
pleted for  the  plan  and  future  improvement  of  this 
tract,  and  extensive  improvements  have  been  made. 
Numbers  of  old  houses  and  barns  and  many  old  fences 
and  hedge  rows  of  bushes  and  trees  w^ere  removed  se- 
as to  unify  the  former  farm  fields  into  extensive  mead- 
ows. A number  of  important  views  were  opened  up 
and  large  areas  of  w^oods  had  a preliminary  thinning. 
Concerning  future  work  in  this  reservation,  the  land- 
scape architects  offer  this  advice : "It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  value  for 
the  investment  made  in  this  great  woodland  reserva- 
tion, that  a well-considered  scheme  of  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  woods  should  be  consistently  and, 
steadily  pursued.  Elowever  small  the  sum  may  be 
which  can  be  spared  annually  for  this  reservation,  the 
greater  part  of  it  ought  to  be  spent  in  aesthetic  forestry 
work  and  but  little  of  it  should  be  frittered  aw'ay  in 
making  or  maintaining  roads  and  the  other  ordinary 
routine  work  of  a reservation.” 

Watsessing  Park  was  presented  to  the  commission 
by  the  city  of  East  Orange,  so  that  there  w-as  no  cost 
for  land.  The  improvements  cost  $6,256.49. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 


CONDUCTED  BY 

MRS,  FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY, 

IMPROVEMENT  WORK  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  we  note  every 
indication  of  the  spread  of  improvement  work  in  the 
southern  states,  for  the  opportunities  to  beautify  that 
part  of  the  earth  are  great  and,  to  a northerner,  the 
means  seem  easy.  No  doubt  when  the  practical  side 
is  considered  in  detail  the  evils  to  be  overcome  are 
found  to  be  entirely  sufficient  for  each  day.  However, 


to  emphasize  the  home-making  qualities  of  their  glori- 
ous vegetation. 

They  have  a wealth  of  creepers  known  to  us, — if 
known  at  all,  as  hot  house  plants.  These  should  be 
utilized  to  the  limit.  Their  characteristic  shrubs 
should  be  in  equal  evidence.  These  include  such 
things  as  Crepe  Myrtle,  Cape  Jasmine  (Gardenia), 
cream  and  scarlet  Pomegranites,  and  the  rich  opulence 
of  white  and  rose  Oleanders  which  grow  to  good- 
sized  trees  in  the  gulf  states.  Then  the  superb  south- 
ern roses,  both  bush  and  climbing!  Do  not  let  them 
fail  to  delight  and  amaze  northern  visitors  with  their 
bewildering  variety  and  abundance.  Those  northerners 
who,  happily,  may  escape  the  fiercest  rigors  of  winter. 


ASHLAND,  THE  HOME  OF  HENRY  CLAY,  LEXINGTON,  KY.,  AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  CLAY'S  TIME.  FROM  A PAINTING. 

The  present  dwelliofr  is  almost  a replica  of  the  orig-iiial  building-,  and  the  errand  old  ash  trees,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  are  even  finer 
than  in  the  old  days.  The  general  appearance  of  the  place  as  it  stands  to-day  is  almost  exactly  as  shown  here. 


there  can  be  no  question  about  the  wider  range  of 
available  planting  material ; and  it  is  casting  no  reflec- 
tion on  the  sturdy  and  picturesque  beauty  of  hardy 
northern  vegetation  to  say  that  many  of  the  plants 
common  to  southern  gardens  have  a peculiar  charm 
that  is  as  unfamiliar  as  if  is  agreeable  to  northern  eyes. 
To  develop  to  the  highest  point  the  characteristic 
beauty  of  vegetation  either  native  or,  by  consanguinity 
or  similarity  of  requirements,  suitable  to  any  given  re- 
gion, is  one  of  the  secrets  of  horticultural  success,  and 
also  involves  one  .of  the  basic  principles  oi  garden 
esthetics.  Our  southern  friends  can  do  nothing  more 
certain  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  their  lovely  land  than 


will  be  only  too  glad  to  drift  like  the  butterflies  of  a 
season,  from  garden  to  garden,  if  the  gardens  are 
what  they  might  and  should  be.  i 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  the  southern  planter 
has  over  those  who  plan  and  plant  for  colder  climates 
is  the  abundance  of  broad-leaved  evergreens  ranging 
in  size  from  smalll  shrubs  to  immensely  tall  trees,  such 
as  the  splendid  Magnolia  grandiflora.  One  shrub  of 
this  character,  a variety  of  Pittosporum,  is  in  almost 
universal  use  in  New  Orleans  and  other  southern  -cit- 
ies for  clipped  hedges  along  street  frontages,  but  in- 
variably behind  the  safe  protection  of  tall  (six  or  more 
feet)  iron  fences.  This  shrub  stands  close  and  re- 
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peated  pruning  and  is  always  sheared  into  formal 
shape,  usually  low  and  broad  except  at  corners  and  at 
gateways.  At  the  former  it  usually  sweeps  upward  in 
graceful,  hollow  curves  to  nearly  the  height  of  the 
fence,  and  at  the  gates  it  is  quite  common  to  see  it 
cut  in  the  form  of  an  open  arch  overtopping  the  gate 
itself,  and  so  thick  that  one  enters  through  a shallow 
green  tunnel, — if  one  is  so  happy  as  to  be  welcomed 
as  a guest  in  those  dream-like  homes  down  toward 
the  gulf  that  warms  so  much  of  the  world. 

There  has  long  been  an  efficient  improvement  asso- 
ciation at  Thomasville,  Ga., — one  remembers  that  eas- 
ily because  they  have  planted  sweet  violets  in  such 
numbers  on  the  grounds  of  the  courthouse  that  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  gather  the  blooms ; the  Mobile 
people  have  accomplished  wonders  in  Civics  by  im- 
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Wadhams  are  respectively  first  and  second  vice  presi- 
dents. The  membership,  it  is  said,  is  to  include  every 
live  man  and  woman  in  the  place.  The  rules  adopted 
are  spoken  of  as  being  “along  the  lines  of  the  north- 
ern and  western  societies  that  have  done  so  much  to 
build  up  the  towns  of  those  live  sections.”  (Thanks, 
Sewanee,  the  workers  in  those  parts  rise  up  en  masse 
in  acknowledgment  of  that  kindly  compliment.) 
There  is  an  active  and  enthusiastic  executive  commit- 
tee which  proposes  to  show  next  summer’s  visitors  to 
this  mountain  resott  what  man  can  do  in  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  a place  which  nature  has  endowed  with 
beauty  of  the  first  order. 

The  dues  of  this  organization  are  on  a somewhat 
different  plan  from  any  that  we  are  familiar  with.  A 
life  membership  costs  $25.00;  annual  dues  are  $10.00 


OARDEN  ON  PYRTANIA  ST.,  NEW  OREEANS, 

showing  delightful  effect  of  the  practice,  general  in  that  cit3%  of  lining 
solid  division  fences  with  vines. 

provement  methods,  and  only  last  spring  the  women 
of  New  Orleans  organized  a branch  of  the  Women’s 
Auxiliary,  A.  P.  and  O.  A.  A.,  and  of  course  there  are 
other  improvement  organizations,  but  they  are  not  as 
' common  as  in  the  east  and  west.  Then,  too,  it  is  the 
small  towns  that  need  them  most,  so  it  is  a pleasure 
to  note  that  the  Sewanee  (Tenn.)  Village  Improve- 
ment Society,  formally  organized  in  September,  1902, 
promises  to  furnish  an  object  lesson  in  Civics  in  a new 
and  interesting  locality,  being  one  of  the  few  points 
of  contact  between  town  life  and  the  “mountain  peo- 
ple.” 

The  “University  domain”  at  Sewanee  covers  10,000 
acres  of  land,  and  includes  the  village  of  that  name 
as  well  as  the  University  of  the  South,  with  its  im- 
posing stone  buildings.  The  University  is  the  main 
dependence  of  the  village  which  has  less  than  1,000 
inhabitants.  The  President  of  this  young  organiza- 
tion is  Vice  Chancellor  Wiggins,  of  the  University, 
and  the  Rev.  Arthur  Romeyn  Gray  and  Miss  Lizzie 


GROUNDS,  ON  ST.  CHARLES  AVE.,  NEW  ORLEANS, 

with  clipped  hedge  and  archway  of  Pittosporum.  These  two  views  illus- 
trate good  garden  designs  of  broad  open  lawns  and  massed  borders  in 
vogue  in  New  Ooleans. 

a year  for  three  years,  or  $5.00  annually  for  seven 
successive  years  of  membership.  It  is  good  to  record 
the  receipt  of  a donation  of  $1,000  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  society. 

A local  chronicler  of  this  southern  enterprise  drops 
into  wintry  northern  metaphor  by  saying  that  since 
the  progenitors  of  the  movement  “set  the  ball  rolling 
it  has  grown  like  one  of  snow,  but  its  only  melting 
will  be  into  action.”  The  Sewanee  society  is  being 
favorably  commented  on  by  the  press  of  two  adjoin- 
ing states,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  we  are  happy 
to  add  our  mite  of  hearty,  fraternal  applause,  and  are 
certain  that  our  readers  will  join  us  in  three  cheers 
and  a tiger  for  Sewanee  and  her  charming  mountain 
home.  * * * 

The  fall  report  of  the  village  committee  of  the  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine,  Improvement  Society  should  be  help- 
ful to  every  organization  of  the  same  character,  espe- 
cially in  small  places  or  in  definite  districts  of  larger 
towns.  In  early  spring  the  “graveyard”  was  put  in 
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order  l)y  raking  up  the  leaves,  mowing  the  grass  and 
spreading  fertilizer  on  the  lawns.  Later,  the  posts 
at  the  gateways  and  corners  were  filled  with  plants. 
The  regular  work  was  started  on  June  9th,  and  from 
that  time  on  the  principal  street  was  cleaned  weekly, 
and  other  streets  gone  over  from  once  to  three  times 
during  the  season.  One  of  the  men  employed  has 
gone  over  the  “Shore  path"  every  morning,  begin- 
ning early  in  July,  and  picked  loose  paper  and  other 
rubbish.  Another  path  leading  to  the  shore  was  also 
cleaned  daily.  A horse  and  cart  was  steadily  em- 
ployed last  season  for  the  first  time  to  haul  awav  dirt 
and  rubbish  collected  from  the  streets,  and  has  gone 


over  the  entire  village  early  every  morning  to  gather 
up  loose  papers.  "This  arrangement  proved  a per- 
fectly successful  solution  of  the  paper  nuisance  prob- 
lem." ( Improvement  workers,  please  make  a note  of 
that. ) The  grass  was  cut  regularly  around  the  High 
School  building ; seats  were  placed  in  Glen  INfary 
park  : the  park  kept  cleared  of  loose  paper  and  other 
trash  throughout  the  season,  and  the  graveyard  kept 
in  order,  the  grass  mowed  and  watered.  L"p  to  Sep- 
tember 9th,  213  days’  work  had  been  paid  for  and  76 
days’  work  for  a one-horse  team.  The  work  as  out- 
lined was  done  at  an  expense  of  $685.79. 

Francks  Copi.ey  Seavkv. 


CHAPEL  AND  RECEIVING  VAULT,  ELM  LAWN  CEMETERY,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


The  chapel  and  receiving  vault  for  Elm  Lawn  Cem- 
etery, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  shown  on  this  page,  was  erected 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Harrison  Granite  Co.  It 
is  of  granite,  laid  in  irregular  courses,  and  has  a seat- 
ing capacity  of  too  people.  The  doors  open  into  the 
chapel  from  under  the  jiort-cochere,  and  directly  op- 
posite is  a raised  chancel  with  rail  and  lecturn,  in 
front  of  which  is  a bronze  lowering  device  to  the  crypt 
floor,  which  is  also  accessible  by  a stairwav  back  of 
the  chancel.  Hot  air  is  used  for  heating  the  chapel. 

The  interior  finish  is  of  marble  with  white  enamel- 


led dado  and  buff  brick  wainscot.  The  chancel  floor, 
rail  and  stairs  are  of  oak  with  dull  finish. 

The  construction  and  finish  of  the  ceiling  is  open 
timber,  natural  finish,  and  the  roof  is  of  red  slate. 

The  vault  contains  30  catacombs,  with  ample  pro- 
vision for  future  additions.  The  crypts  are  arranged 
so  that  they  may  be  flushed  with  water,  and  are  ven- 
tilated by  copper  tubes. 

The  designs  were  made  by  W.  L.  Cottrell,  architect 
for  the  Harrison  Granite  Company  of  New  York  and 
Barre,  Vt.,  and  the  chapel  cost  about  $35,000. 
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In  the  November  number  of  Park  and  Cemetery 
there  appeared  an  article  by  Mr.  George  Hansen,  of 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  on  “Park  Systems  of  Towns  and  Cit- 
ies," which  must  have  afforded  food  for  thought  to  a 
great  many  readers. 

The  older  European  cities  have  been  built  too  com- 
pactly, with  most  of  the  streets  so  narrow  that  there 
was  no  room  for  ornamental  trees  for  beauty  and 
shade.  Many  cities  were  surrounded  by  fortification 
walls  and  trenches.  In  the  warlike  times  of  the  past 
the  growing  population  was  huddled  closer  and  closer 
together,  and  the  only  beauty  spots  within  the  city 
limits  were  mostly  the  residence  grounds  of  a few 
noblemen  or  princes.  Many  citizens  cultivated  vege- 
table and  fruit  gardens  of  small  size  near  the  outside 
of  the  fortifications,  and  here  they  could  enjoy,  be- 
hind closely  clipped  hedges,  the  advantages  of  an  in- 
vigorating country  life.  Here  the  children  received 
their  highly  valued . lessons  of  fioriculture  and  horti- 
culture, and  the  family  raised  on  very  limited  grounds 
their  fruits  and  vegetables.  On  Sundays  and  holidays 
the  family,  with  its  neighbors  and  friends,  would  stroll 
among  the  near-by  farms  and  enjoy  the  meadow  scen- 
er\-  and  woodlands,  or  would  go  to  the  city  forest, 
generally  situated  on  the  nearest  hills.  In  times  of 
peace  this  was  an  enjoyable  and  civilized  condition. 

But  the  times  have  changed  and  cities  have  grown 
to  enormous  size.  The  walls  and  ditches  of  the  for- 
mer fortifications  have  been  converted  into  circles  of 
beauty  in  many  cities  where  the  citizens  can  prome- 
nade on  spacious,  clean  walks,  bordered  by  well-kept 
lawns,  with  beautiful  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  and 
with  spaces  for  monuments. 

In  our  ETnited  States  certain  conditions  have  led  to 
the  much  more  rapid  growth  of  small  cities  and  towns 
into  large  cities,  with  the  great  disadvantage,  except 
in  rare  cases,  of  having  secured  no  land-holdings  of 
any  extent  for  the  rural  enjoyment  of  those  of  its 
citizens  who  have  to  depend  on  such  for  their  fami- 
lies, and  who  should  thus  be  provided  for. 

Park  lands  are  bought  apparently  cheap,  but  they 
often  consume  enormous  sums  for  development  as  a 
pleasure  park,  whereas  a forest  park  might  be  equally 
desirable.  Enough  acreage  for  a number  of  pleasure- 
parks  is  often  bought  in  one  plot,  affording  great  ad- 
vantages to  the  section  of  a city  contiguous  to  it,  but 
to  the  disadvantage  of  other  parts ; although  the  neg- 
fected  section  may  lie  just  as  near  to  as  desirable  a 
piece  of  property  for  park  purposes. 

Boulevards  and  walks,  connecting  links  between  the 
different  pleasure-parks,  of  moderate  size,  are  not 
provided  for  until  the  land  to  be  obtained  for  it  has 
a value  out  of  all  proportion.  When  the  pleasure 
parks  are  included  in  one  large  area,  instead  of  a 


number  of  smaller  ones  on  different  sides  of  the  city, 
connected  by  a boulevard,  they  generally  assemble  a 
jumble  of  many  different  incongruous  features,  and 
no  unity  of  purpose  prevails. 

What  has  a music-stand  to  do  in  a landscape  park  ? 
(July  to  disturb  the  quietness  of  nature.  A sufficiently 
large  enough  space  set  apart  on  the  boulevard  would 
be  all  that  is  needed  for  this  purpose.  What  has  a 
museum  to  do  in  a landscape  park  for  all  the  people? 
It  belongs  with  the  library  more  to  the  centre  of  a city, 
built  on  a beautiful  square,  easily  accessible  for  re- 
search and  study.  What  have  monuments  to  do  in 
a park,  when  the  right  place  is  on  a boulevard  or  on 
the  corners  or  in  the  center  of  a city  square  ? Aviaries, 
aquariums  and  deer  parks  should  be  in  a zoological 
garden.  Conservatories,  greenhouses,  nurseries,  geo- 
metric or  formal  gardens,  should  be  in  a Botanic  gar- 
den. The  Botanic  garden  should  show  the  floras  of 
different  continents  in  geographical  distribution. 

The  park  for  landscape  effect  only  should  show  the 
possibility  of  this  art  in  its  highest  perfection  by  the 
simplicity  of  its  material,  the  great  variety  of  expres- 
sive pictures,  and  the  infinity  of  natural  form  of  the 
local  or  country's  flora. 

City  squares  as  well  as  children's  play-grounds 
should  be  bought  in  time  before  property  rises  to  ex- 
orbitant prices.  All  school  yards  should  be  large,  with 
plenty  of  playground. 

A forest  park  would  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  the 
])opulation  of  a city.  I choose  this  term  .in  preference 
to  that  of  forest  or  reservation,  because  it  should  have 
much  artistic  natural  park-like  scenery  instead  of 
scientific  forest  plantings  alone.  A forest  park  well 
managed  would  be  no  expense  to  a city  after  a certain 
number  of  } ears ; it  might  even  be  profitable  in  some 
cases.  It  could  contain  wild  berry-patches,  such  as 
gooseberries,  blackberries,  dewberries,  huckleberries, 
etc.,  and  wild  strawberries also  wild  tree  fruits  like 
cherries  and  plums,  and  all  for  children  to  pasture  on 
at  their  own  will.  The  many  wild  flowers  could  be 
picked,  but  no  plants  unnecessarily  destroyed.  Birds 
and  harmless  small  animals  should  here  find  a home 
without  fear  of  molestation.  Drives  and  walks  should 
be  very  few  and  only  the  most  necessary,  but  plenty  of 
paths  must  be  provided.  All  pleasure  vehicles  should 
be  left  on  the  outside,  but  should  be  cared  for  in  ap- 
propriate buildings,  free  of  charge.  Laws  and  rules 
should  be  very  few,  but  such  as  are  necessary  should 
be  strictly  enforced.  The  city  should  have  its  own 
street  car  lines  to  such  a park,  and  many  a town  or 
city  might  afford  a forest  park  when  it  would  be,  for 
the  time  being,  out  of  the  question  to  create  and  de- 
velop one  of  the  other  pai'ks  of  a park  system. 

W.  VORTRIEDE. 
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Garden  Plants — THeir 

Ccdrus,  “the  true  cedars,”  have  three  species,  or 
forms,  according  to  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  who  visited 
manv  of  their  natural  stations  of  growth  in  the  Hima- 


Garden  and  Forest. 

CEDRUS  LIBANI,  NEAR  MOUNT  LEBANON. 


layas,  Syria  and  North  Africa.  A short-leaved,  small- 
coned  form  is  found  in  a restricted  station  on  the 
mountains  of  Cyprus.  Years  ago,  too,  a gentleman 
who  directed  a survey  through  the  Euphrates  valley 
assured  me  “cedars”  were  growing  along  the  snowy 
passes  of  the  mountains  between  Teheran  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  but  I cannot  find  any  verification.  C.  Deo- 
dara,  “The  tree  of  God”  of  the  Hindoos,  stretches 
over  eighteen  or  more  degrees  of  longitude  in  the 
Himalayan  regions,  or  from  the  mountains  of  S.  E. 
Assam  to  those  bordering  upon  N.  Beluchistan  and 
Afghanistan  northward  to  beyond  Cashmere,  where  it 
occurs  in  a belt  whose  elevation  varies  from  4,000  to 
10,000  feet.  At  the  southeast  parts  of  the  range  the 
humidity  and  rainfall  is  much  greater,  and  the  eleva- 
tions vary  from  6,000  to  13,000  feet  or  thereabouts. 
Pinus  longifolia  accompanies  the  cedars  in  the  lower 
zones.  I fancy  most  of  the  cones  introduced  by  H.  M. 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  and  others  were 
obtained  from  the  southern,  eastern  and  central  parts 
of  the  range,  but  it  might  be  well  to  try  them  from 
Afghanistan,  for  it  is  in  the  interior  and  northern 
parts  of  these  immense  mountains  (which  form  a se- 
ries of  back  fences  to  India  some  three  or  four  miles 
high)  with  snow  lying  upon  them  for  five  months  of 
winter,  that  the  Deodars  upon  comparatively  bare 
rocks  attain  their  greatest  size  of  20  to  35  feet  girth 


Geography’.  LXXXV. 

at  3 feet  from  the  ground,  and  a height  of  150  feet  or 
more.  The  best  timber  is  produced  on  the  northern 
slopes  where  the  thin  soil  is  a detritus  of  clay — slate, 
gneiss  or  granite.  Here  the  boles  reach  up  to  50  or  80 
feet  without  a branch,  probably  growing  more  slowly 
than  on  a richer  soil,  but  producing  a wood  which 
is  redder,  more  solid  and  enduring.  This  northern 
snowy  range  of  the  trees  would  lead  us  to  expect  their 
hardihood  over  much  of  the  United  States,  where, 
however,  such  as  we  have  are  not  hardy,  for  the 
growing  seasons  of  the  regions  are  quite  different.  On 
the  Eastern  Himalayas  the  cloudiness  and  rains  are 
incessant  from  April — or  especially  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, during  which  periods  falls  of  from  80  to  200 
inches  or  more  are  not  uncommon.  During  October 
the  rains  diminish,  and  from  November  to  March 
there  is  fine,  dry,  clear  weather,  with  maybe  i or  2 
inches  of  rain  per  month  to  none  at  all.  This  ripens 
the  growth  perfectly.  On  the  lowlands  of  the  south- 
ern states  the  rainfall  is  much  less  and  quite  different 
in  distribution,  with  a distinct  tendency  to  produce 
two  growing  seasons,  the  best  of  which  is  apt  to  be 
the  autumn  one.  The  growth  remains  soft  until  over- 
taken by  a zero  norther,  which  kills  even  30  foot  trees. 
I have  a photo  of  a Deodar  of  that  size  killed  in  Geor- 
gia in  just  such  a way.  But  the  tree  is  so  graceful  and 
beautiful  when  young  through  nearly  all  the  region 


Gardening. 

PSEUDOLARIX  KAEMPFERI  IN  A LONG  ISLAND  GARDEN. 


from  Washington  southward  that  it  should  always  be 
given  a place,  especially  where  it  can  be  grouped. 
There  are  fair  specimens  in  the  Washington  parks. 
At  Philadelphia,  where  the  late  Robert  Buist  had  the 
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best  one  years  ago,  it  was  decidedly  starved  and  un- 
happy, and  had  often  had  its  foliage  completely 
browned  ofif  by  winter.  Such  are  not  Deodars  at  all, 
I wouldn’t  wonder  but  the  so-called  thermal  belts  of 
the  Southern  Alleghanies  and  the  Northwest  Pacific 
coast  would  mature  the  trees  best,  for  these  regions 
with  warmer  summers,  correspond  most  nearly  in  cli- 
mates with  those  of  Britain  where  the  trees  are  known 
to  grow  well.  The  English  formed  great  expectations 
for  the  Deodar  during  the  years  from  1822  to  1831, 
and  onwards  to  the  early  fifties.  It  was  much  of  a 
failure  at  Kew  for  all  that,  but  northward  from 
Yorkshire  to  Perth  there  are  now  many  fine  trees  of 
70  or  80  feet  or  more.  The  first  cones  in  cultivation 
were  produced  during  1858  at  Bicton,  Derbyshire. 
J.  D.  Hooker  has  called  the  Deodar  “Libani  var.  Deo- 
dara,”  but  it  would  probably  be  nearer  the  natural 
facts  to  consider  Libani  a form  of  Deodara.  There 
are  numerous  varieties,  such  as  C.  D.  erecta,  robusta, 
crassifolia  and  compacta,  as  forms  of  growth,  and 
viridis,  argentea,  aurea,  variegata  and  albo-spica 
as  forms  of  colouring.  The  cones  of  all  are  identical 
as  to  structure  and  even  the  extreme  so-called  specific 
shapes  may  be  connected  by  intermediates. 

C.  Libani,  “The  Cedar  of  Lebanon,”  is  the  form 
longest  known  to  cultvation.  There  is  a tree  at  Bret- 
by,  Derbyshire,  wh'ich  was  planted  in  1676.  It  is  not 
so  certain  that  Solomon  built  his  temple  of  these  trees 
for  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Greeks  called  Junipers 
“cedars,”  just  as  people  do  yet.  The  varied  habit  of 
the  Lebanon  group  is  well  shown  in  the  illustration. 
They  grow  in  a valley  of  about  6,000  feet  elevation, 
four  miles  south  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
where  they  are  now  the  only  kind  of  timber.  There 
are  a few  other  groups  northward,  but  no  young  seed- 
lings. The  wood  is  harder  and  altogether  better  than 
when  grown  in  Britain.  The  tree  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion in  the  states  for  at  least  100  years.  There  is  one 
at  Flushing,  L.  L,  of  just  that  age.  There  is  also  a 
good  tree  or  two  in  the  Philadelphia  cemeteries.  These 
are  tabular  forms.  There  is  a pyramidal  tree  at 


Princeton,  N.  J.,  which  was  figured  by  Downing  in 
1859,  when  36  feet  high.  It  is  now  about  60  feet;  and 
has  borne  cones.  I have  heard  of  old  trees  in  the  up- 
per south,  but  can’t  learn  definitely  about  them.  Many 
of  the  plants  imported  nowadays  seem  soft  and  un- 
satisfactory and  nurserymen  should  try  to  do  better, 
for  cedar  cones  travel  well  and  are  produced  in  many 
places.  C.  Atlantica  was  introduced  from  Algeria 
about  1842.  It  differs  but  little  from  the  Lebanon 
form  when  old,  in  fact  both  are  said  to  grow  together 
on  the  mountains  at  elevation  of  3,500  feet  and  more. 
Both  have  lots  of  varieties.  There  is  a splendid  C.  Li- 
bani argentea  at  Dropmore  of  more  than  80  feet  high. 
Frost  used  to  say  it  differed  from  C.  Atlantica  scarce- 
ly at  all  except  in  the  more  drooping  branchlets.  C. 
Atlantica  glauca  is  its  counterpart.  Then  there  is  an 
Atlantica  pendula  and  another  called  pyramidalis. 
Libani  has  varieties  called  pyramidata,  pendula, 
stricta  and  the  Cyprian  form  called  brevifolia.  Larix, 
“the  larch,”  has  8 species,  natives  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope, Asia  and  America.  The  European  kind  has 
several  varieties  and  is  best  known  in  cultivation.  It 
is  deciduous,  as  are  all  the  larches,  and  very  useful 
as  a nurse  tree,  where  it  does  well.  The  American 
“Tamarack,”  L.  pendula,  prefers  moist  places,  but 
like  L.  occidentalis,  is  sometimes  exceedingly  pretty, 
and  distinct  from  the  pendulous  European  larch.  L. 
Davurica,  a Siberian  kind,  extends  northward  until  it 
stunts  to  a mere  shrub.  L.  leptolepis,  which  some  say 
is  the  true  Kaempfer  larch,  has  the  brightest  of  yellow 
foliage  in  autumn.  It  also  becomes  shrubby  on  the 
higher  mountains  of  Japan  and  retains  its  terminal 
cones  for  two  or  three  years.  The  larch  from  the 
Bhootan  Himalaya,  L.  Griffithii,  has  not  proven  of 
ornamental  value  in  Britain.  Pseudolarix  Kaempferi, 
“the  golden  larch  of  China,”  is  monotypic.  It  is  bright 
green  and  pretty  in  its  spring  dress  and  should  be 
planted  before  the  buds  swell,  like  all  larches.  It  is 
said  to  attain  to  100.  feet  and  more  in  China,  but  seed 
is  difficult  to  import,  and  grafted  plants  often  seem 
to  stunt.  James  MacPherson. 
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— Silk  worm  culture  is  claiming  a great  deal  of  at- 
tention of  late.  jNIorus  alba  is  the  chief  mulberry  used 
for  feeding  the  worms.  Seeds  sown  early  in  spring 
will  give  seedlings  one  foot  high  by  fall. 

— If  Clematis  paniculata  seed  has  not  been  gath- 
ered yet  it  should  be  done  at  once,  sowing  the  seed 
in  greenhouse  in  boxes.  It  will  germinate  in  spring. 
If  deferred  later  it  will  often  remain  in  the  ground  a 
year  before  growing. 

— This  is  the  time  to  fight  the  San  Jose  and  other 
scale  on  trees  that  are  bare  of  foliage.  Common 
whitewash  is  just  as  good  as  anything  that  can  be 
used,  put  on  thick  enough.  Even  for  spraying  it  is 
verv  good.  This  baneful  scale,  the  San  Jose,  is  spread- 
ing very  fast. 

— A note  should  be  made  of  such  trees  and  shrubs 
that  push  into  leaf  early,  that  their  planting  may  be 
among  the  very  first.  There  comes  to  mind  larch, 
weeping  willow,  bush  honeysuckles,  Pyrus  Japonica, 
Japanese  Snowball,  Ribes  fioridum  and  other  species. 
As  soon  as  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  the  buds  start. 

— The  spreading  apart  of  evergreens  b\'  snow 
causes  injury  which  often  proves  irreparable.  Pass 
a string  around  such  as  are  likely  to  require  it.  After 
a snowstorm  it  is  a profitable  operation  to  shake  oft' 
the  snow  from  evergreens.  Weighted  down  branches 
often  never  recover  their  proper  position. 

— Keep  in  mind  the  desirability  of  the  Douglas 
Spruce  for  ornamental  planting.  The  Colorado  form 
is  entirely  hardy.  It  is  also  a fast  grower,  and  of 
handsome  habit. 

— In  the  South  Mburnum  Sieboldi  ought  to  be  a 
valuable  evergreen.  In  the  North  there  is  no  sign 
of  change  in  the  leaves  when  frosts  come.  They  are 
as  green  as  at  any  time  in  summer.  And  it  is  not  a 
shrub,  as  many  nurserymen  class  it,  but  a good-sized 
tree,  when  trained  to  a single  stem. 

■ — Quercus  aquatica,  the  southern  water  oak,  lives 
out  doors  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  nearly 
evergreen.  Further  south  it  holds  its  leaves  almost 
till  spring.  The  laurifolia  is  quite  evergreen  in  North 
Carolina.  This  one  is  on  trial  here.  So  far  little 
plants  raised  from  seed  ha^■e  lived  through  the  win- 
ter, but  have  been  a little  hurt  by  cold. 

— One  of  the  sights  in  the  gardens  about  Philadel- 
phia in  November  last  was  the  free  blooming  of  a 
variety  of  Pyrus  Japonica,  the  rosy,  flesh-colored  one 
known  as  rosea.  Many  bushes  were  as  full  of  bloom 
as  they  ordinarily  are  in  May.  The  common  scarlet 
one  showed  no  sign  of  flowering  as  this  one  did. 

— The  common  red  cedar  when  nursery  grown 
transplants  very  well  and  makes  as  pretty  a lawn  speci- 
men as  could  be  desired.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
where  it  is  grown  in  good  soil.  The  variation  in  char- 


acter in  a lot  of  seedlings  is  very  marked,  a dozen 
plants  showing  almost  as  many  distinct  appearing 
kinds. 

— When  practicable  a forking  up  of  the  ground, 
exposing  it  to  the  winter’s  changes,  is  an  excellent 
preparation  of  it  for  spring  planting.  Where  herba- 
ceous plants  are  to  go  it  aids  their  growth  verv  much. 

— \Try  many  shrubs  can  be  propagated  from  cut- 
tings ; and  many  cuttings  can  be  had  from  bushes  in 
the  winter  season  without  lessening  too  much  the  flow- 
ering shoots.  ]\Iake  one  foot  lengths  of  them,  tie  in 
bundles  and  bury  up  in  earth  in  a cool  cellar  until  time 
to  plant  in  spring. 

— Cypripedium  insigne,  the  floweiT  of  which  are  so 
noticeable  in  the  large  florists’  establishments  at 
Christmas  and  Easter,  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  to  raise 
as  many  suppose.  Plant  it  in  a pot  and  give  it  char- 
coal and  moss  to  grow  in.  Set  it  outdoors  in  a half 
shady  warm  place  in  summer.  House  it  before  the 
weather  gets  cold,  and  it  will  flower  as  a rule. 

— Where  A.belia  rupestris  is  hardy  it  is  a good  shrub 
to  have,  being  almost  a perpetual  bloomer  from  mid- 
summer till  frost.  It  stands  well  as  far  north  as  New 
York  City.  It  is  common  in  the  parks  of  Washing- 
ton. What  a lot  of  nice  things  there  are  almost  un- 
known in  collections  which  are  hardy  in  many  a place 
where  not  known  ! • 

— The  Red  Berried  Snowberry  carries  its  bright  col- 
ored berries  in  good  shape  quite  to  New  Year’s  with 
us,  no  matter  how  great  the  cold.  Florists  are  recom- 
mended to  try  it  as  a pot  shrub  for  selling  as  a decora- 
tive plant  for  the  holidays.  The  white  berried  one  as 
well  makes  a good  pot  plant,  but  is  not  so  lasting  out- 
doors. 

— Among  late  flowering  fall  shrubs  Elseagnus  Si- 
moni  ranks  high.  It  is  in  flower  the  very  last  thing 
in  autumn,  is  sweet  scented,  and  almost  evergreen. 
The  flowers  are  white.  It  is  scarcely  hardy  enough 
for  the  far  North. 

— A'Yry  many  Californian  privet  hedges  get  too  tall, 
making  the  trimming  of  them  a difficult  matter.  As 
soon  as  winter  is  over  cut  them  down  to  about  six- 
inches  above  ground.  Such  strong  plants  cut  down 
in  this  way  make  a growth  of  five  to  six  feet  by  fall, 
and  will  then  be  green  from  base  to  summit. 

— It  is  true  that  cow  manure  brings  a good  many 
weeds  to  a lawn  on  which  it  is  used,  but  it  is  not  the 
case  with  horse  manure,  or  to  but  a limited  extent. 
The  applications  of  bone  dust,  wood  ashes,  etc.,  are 
often  all  that  are  needed,  but  there  comes  a time  when 
nothing  does  like  manure.  Put  it  on  towards  spring, 
in  time  that  it  gets  into  the  ground  before  growth 
starts. 

Joseph  Meehan. 
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THree  New  Garden  BooRs. 


Henderson’s  Picturesque  Gardens  and  Ornamental  Gar- 
dening Illustrated,  by  Charles  Henderson;  New  York,  Peter 
Henderson  & Co.,  1901;  price,  $2.50: 

This  beautifully  illustrated  book  shows  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  artistic  landscape  and  lawn  effects  that  can  be 
found  in  this  country,  and  includes  every  variety  of  garden 
and  lawn  decoration.  Each  page  contains  large  half-tone 
views,  accompanied  by  terse  and  entertaining  descriptions, 
and  expert  advice  for  successful  ornamental  planting.  Some 
of  the  subjects  treated  of  are:  Gateways  and  Entrances, 
Lawns  and  Their  Embellishment,  City  Gardens  and  Lawns, 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  and  Borders,  Hardy  Shrubs  and 
Shrubberies,  Aquatics  and  Water  Gardens,  Bog  or  Marsh 
Gardens,  Rockeries  and  Rock  Gardens,  Hardy  Perns  and  Fern- 
eries, Wild  Gardens  and  Naturalizing,  Vines  and  Their  Pic- 
turesque Use,  Piazza  and  Balcony  Decorations,  etc. 

Sun  Dials  and  Roses  of  Yesterday,  by  Alice  Morse  Earle; 
The  MacMillan  Company,  New  York,  1902;  price,  $2.50  net: 

I'his  quaintly  charming  volume  of  garden  delights  is  a 
companion  book  to  the  same  author’s  “Old  Time  Gardens,” 
which  has  ^been  reviewed  in  these  columns,  and  is,  in  fact, 
a result  of  that  work,  which  contained  a chapter  on  sun- 
dials. Since  its  publication,  Mrs.  Earle  received  so  many 
inquiries  about  sun-dials,  their  history,  construction,  etc.,  that 
she  was  induced  to  write  this  book.  She  says  in  her  preface : 
“I  found  that  many  of  my  friends  were  placing  sun-dials 
upon  pedestals  in  their  gardens,  or  upon  the  walls  of  their 
houses,  or  wished  to  erect  them  as  memorials,  and  were  eager 
to  learn  of  all  dials.  A general  interest  in  them  seemed  to 
have  risen  in  America,  as  it  has  ever  existed  in  Scotland  and 
England.  * * * The  union  of  the  subject  of  roses  with 
that  of  sun-dials  has  not  been  through  any  relation  of  one  to 
the  other,  but  simply  a placing  together  of  two  ‘garden  de- 
lights’— to  use  Bacon’s  term — and  with  somewhat  of  the 
thought  that  as  a dial  standing  alone  in  a garden  was  a bit 
, bare  without  flowers,  so  it  was  likewise  in  a book.”  The 
book  is  permeated  with  the  same  charm  and  sentiment  that 
characterized  “Old  Time  Gardens,”  and  should  meet  with  the 
same  warm  welcome  from  lovers  of  sun-dials  and  garden 
lore.  The  book  contains  461  pages,  and  is  handsomely  bound 


and  profusely  illustrated  from  photographs  and  drawings. 
Some  of  the  chapters  are : Classification  of  Sun-Dials,  Con- 
struction of  Sun-Dials,  Portable  Dials,  Symbolic  Designs  for 
Sun-Dials,  Pedestals  and  Gnomons,  The  Setting  of  Sun- 
Dials,  The  Sun-Dial  as  a Memorial,  Coi;cerning  Roses  and 
Garlands,  The  Emblem  of  the  Rose  in  English  History,  etc. 

English  Pleasure  Gardens,  by  Rose  Standish  Nichols;  Mac- 
millan & Company,  New  York,  1902;  price,  $4.00  net: 

This  handsome  garden  book  is  a history  of  European  gar- 
dens and  gardening,  broad  in  scope  and  systematically 
planned  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  different  styles  of  the  gar- 
dening of  the  past  on  the  modern  English  garden.  It  is  illus- 
trated witli  eleven  plans  drawn  by  Allen  H.  Cox,  and  nearly 
300  reproductions  of  original  photographs  and  drawings  by 
the  author.  European  gardens,  and  those  of  all  countries  and 
all  ages,  are  graphically  portrayed  and  given  life  and  human 
interest  with  the  aid  of  history  and  literature.  The  author 
takes  the  point  of  view  that  modern  garden  design  has  not 
kept  pace  with  horticulture  and  botany.  She  says : “Theo- 
ries have  been  advanced  to  raise  its  standard,  but  in  such  a 
partisan  spirit  and  from  such  a one-sided  standpoint  that 
they  have  accomplished  little.  Each  Englishman  who  at- 
tempts to  explain  how  a garden  should  be  planned  seems  to 
have  agreed  to  differ  from  every  other  expert  who  has  pre- 
viously expounded  his  theory  on  the  subject.”  There  is  little 
of  the  critical  in  the  book,  however,  and  the  author  does  not 
appear  as  a partisan  of  any  school.  The  characteristics  of  the 
different  schools  are  considered  and  the  development  of  the 
garden  traced  through  its  successive  stages  from  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  when  it  developed  certain  distinctive 
features,  through  the  Italian  Renaissance,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Chinese  styles,  down  to  the  modern  garden.  The  table  of 
contents  shows  very  accurately  the  scope  of  the  book,  and  is 
as  follows : Classic  Pleasure  Grounds,  Monastic  Gardens, 
The  Medireval  Pleasauncc,  Tudor  Gardens,  The  Elizabethan 
Flower-Garden,  Gardens  of  the  Stuarts,  French  Fashions, 
Italian  Villa  Gardens,  Eighteenth  Century  Extremes,  Modern 
Gardens.  An  Appendix  giving  a sketch  of  Anglo-Saxon 
horticulture  and  a bibliography  of  garden  literature,  are  also 
valuable  features  of  the  book. 


Some  Recent  I^egal  Decisions. 


The  constitution  and  statutes  of  Kentucky  exempt  from 
taxation  places  of  burial,  not  held  for  private  or  corporate 
profit,  and  institutions  of  purely  public  charity.  Under  these 
provisions,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  hold,  in  Com- 
monwealth vs.  Lexington  Cemetery  Co.,  (70  Southwestern  Re- 
porter, 280),  that  whilst  this  company’s  place  of  burial  is  ex- 
pressly exempted,  money  and  notes  held  and  owned  by  it  are 
liable  to  taxation.  The  court  says  that  whilst  it  fully  appre- 
ciates and  approves  the  well-nigh  universal  sentiment  that  the 
graves  of  the  dead  should  be  decently  and  tenderly  cared  for, 
there  can  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  com- 
pany is  not  an  institution  of  public  charity,  as  contemplated 
by  the  constitution  and  statute.  That  all  persons  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  pay  the  prices  charged  may  have  lots  in  its 
burying  grounds  and  become  stockholders,  certainly  does  not 
bring  it  within  the  scope  of  institutions  of  public  charity. 

By  the  verbal  permission  of  a lot  owner  his  brother-in-law 
buried  his  deceased  wife  on  the  lot.  Her  grave  was  never 
marked  with  a headstone.  Some  seven  years  afterwards,  the 
cemetery  authorities  needing  the  lot  to  enlarge  a building  that 
was  upon  the  grounds,  directed  their  superintendent  to  get 
the  lot  if  he  could.  The  original  owner  of  the  lot  having 
also  died,  the  superintendent  saw  his  son,  and  arranged  with 


him  for  the  lot,  and  under  his  direction  removed  the  bodies 
that  were  buried  thereon,  the  graves  of  the  original  owner 
and  his  wife  and  children  all  being  marked  with  headstones. 
Then,  some  months  later  the  brother-in-law  of  the  original 
owner  learned  what  had  been  done,  and  sued  the  cemetery- 
commissioners  for  damages.  He  claimed  that,  where  a body 
is  removed  from  its  burial  place  without  notice  to  the  rela- 
tives, the  latter  have  a cause  of  action  against  the  person 
causing  the  removal.  But  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  record  did  not  disclose  such  a state 
of  facts  as  to  call  for  the  discussion  of  any  legal  questions. 
So  far  as  it  disclosed  anything,  it  showed,  as  before  stated, 
the  title  of  the  lot  was  in  the  party  above  referred  to  as  the 
lot  owner;  that  all  the  graves  that  were  marked  were  the 
graves  of  his  family.  It  did  not  show  that  either  the  com- 
missioners or  the  superintendent  had  any  knowledge,  prior 
to  the  removal  of  the  body,  of  the  burial  upon  this  lot  of 
any  persons  except  the  lot  owner  and  the  members  of  his 
family.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  trustees  to  arbitrarily 
take  possession  of  this  lot,  but  only  to  do  so  by  the  consent 
of  those  having  an  interest  therein.  The  consent  of  the  per- 
son who  had  the  apparent  right  to  give  consent  was  obtained, 
and  the  removals  were  made  under  his  direction. 
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Park  Notes 


It  is  reported  that  the  Rio  Grande  Railroad  is  to  park  nearly 
all  of  its  stations  in  Colorado  and  Utah.  John  P.  Brown, 
secretary  of  the  International  Society  of  Arboriculture  has  the 
work  in  charge  and  has  65,000  catalpa  trees  under  cultivation 
at  Provo,  Utah. 

^ ^ V 

Effort  is  being  made  to  get  Congress  to  establish  a national 
park  in  Camden  county,  near  Lebanon,  Mo.  I’he  tract  com- 
prises about  3,000  acres,  and  contains  a number  of  natural 
curiosities  among  which  are  a cave,  a natural  bridge,  an  ice- 
cold  spring  which  is  said  to  rival  that  of  Carlsbad,  a whis- 
pering dell  and  natural  coliseum. 

* * ^ 

The  State  Municipal  Park  Association  of  Iowa,  was  recently 
formed  at  a meeting  of  park  officials  held  at  the  State  House 
in  Des  Moines.  The  organization  has  for  its  object  the  co- 
ordination and  promotion  of  park  work  in  the  different  cities 
of  Iowa  and  in  the  state  at  large.  It  is  intended  to  be  a 
means  by  which  men  prominent  in  park  work  and  landscape 
architecture,  can  be  brought  together  for  mutual  education 
and  benefit.  A permanent  organization  was  effected,  and  the 
■following  officers  elected;  President,  Sid.  A.  Foster,  Des 
Moines:  vice-president',  A.  C.  Graham,  Council  Bluffs;  sec- 
retary, W.  M.  Krebs,  Cedar  Rapids ; treasurer,  M.  P.  Schmidt, 
Council'  Bluffs:  executive  committee,  Philip  M.  Crapo  of 
Burlington,  and  members  from  Davenport,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
City  and  Sioux  City  who  are  recommended  by  members  of 
the  park  boards  of  those  cities. 

* * 

A tree  and  park  commission  was  recently  created  by  the 
City  Council  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  its  first  membership  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  Twelve  hundred  trees  will  be  planted 
this  winter  as  a new  experiment.  Those  planted  last  winter 
proved  almost  a total  failure,  only  a few  hundred  surviving 
the  transplanting  out  of  4,000.  The  varieties  to  be  planted 
are  principally  elm  and  hackberry. 


The  project  of  constructing  a boulevard  along  Lake  Michi- 
gan between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  has  again  been  revived 
by  the  donation  of  miles  of  roadway  north  of  Chicago  by 
H.  S.  Van  Ingen.  Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  completion 
of  the  road  through  the  government  reservation  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan and  the  town  of  Lake  Forest  and  it  is  expected  that  30 
miles  of  the  boulevard  will  be  completed  in  a few  months. 
Officers  of  the  Sheridan  Road  Association  predict  the  com- 
pletion of  the  roadway  in  five  years  and  are  urging  favorable 
legislation  from  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Legislatures. 

The  Park  Commissioners  of  Louisvi’le,  Ky.,  will  donate 
2,000  or  more  plants  for  distribution  among  the  school  children 
of  that  city  to  be  used  in  making  window  gardens  and  for 
Irotanical  study.  The  collection  will  include  ageratu.n,  scarlet 
sage,  verbenas,  chrysanthemums,  geraniums,  coleus  and  others 
and  a prize  may  be  offered  for  the  most  successful  window 
bo.x.  'fhe  distribution  is  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent 
Ernest  Kettig,  of  Western  Park.  . 

*  *  * * 

The  South  Park  Board  of  Chicago  has  expended  during 
the  past  year  $451,699  for  improvements,  and  $366,299  for 
maintenance.  In  Jackson  Park  70  acres  of  additional  terri- 
tory has  been  brought  to  grade,  of  which  two-thirds  has  been 
surfaced  with  black  earth,  and  ten  acres  of  plantation  has 
been  completed  this  fall.  In  the  grading  the  sand-filling  re- 
quired has  been  dredged  from  the  artificial  lakes,  about  ten 
acres  of  the  lake  area  having  been  excavated  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  the  center  of  the  park  a bridge  of  seventy  feet  span 
has  been  constructed  to  replace  the  temporary  structure  which 
has  been  in  use  since  the  World's  Fair.  It  has  a concrete  arch 
faced  with  Minnesota  red  granite,  cost  $49,000,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  early  ne.xt  summer  all  of  Jackson  park  will  be  sur- 
faced and  the  planting  completed  with  the  exception  of  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  acres  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  park.  The 
new  McKinley  Park,  embracing  35  acres,  has  been  completed. 
This  park  has  no  driveways,  as  it  is  intended  chiefly  for  a 
playground.  It  has  a fifteen-acre  meadow  for  ball  games, 
a five-acre  area  for  tennis,  an  outdoor  gymnasium  for  men 
and  women,  with  a quarter-mile  running  track,  a pool  half 
an  acre  in  extent  for  children,  and  a swimming  pool  350  feet 
in  length  and  150  feet  wide,  surrounded  with  a plantation. 

The  following  improvements  and  additions  to  parks  are  re- 
ported this  month  ; A miniature  lake  and  rustic  bridge  have 
been  constructed  in  Lincoln  Park,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  nur- 
sery grounds,  established  for  propagating  hardy  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants.  * * Seattle,  Wash.,  has  appropriated  $8,500 

for  purchasing  an  addition  to  Volunteer  Park.  * * * 
Land  valued  at  $94,692.50  has  been  condemned  for  an  addi- 
tion to  Spring  Valley  Park,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  * * * Plans 
have  been  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  Ruggles  Park,  Fall 
River,  Mass.  * * * Proceedings  are  to  be  instituted  to 

acquire  two  blocks  of  additional  land  for  Sunset  Park,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  * * * The  contract  has  been  let  for  the  clear- 
ing of  a 20-acre  tract  of  land  for  an  addition  to  Mesker  Park, 
Evansville,  Ind.  * * * The  city  of  Pittsburg  has  acquired 

by  condemnation  proceedings  15  acres  of  land  as  an  addition 
to  Schenley  Park.  The  tract  was  valued  at  $25,375.  * * * 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a Moorish  Pavilion  to  be  erected 
in  Eden  Park,  Cincinnati.  It  will  be  erected  over  the  spring 
from  which  the  water  will  issue  through  a marble  fountain. 
* * * San  Diego,  Cal.,  will  expend  about  $16,000  in  im- 
proving its  city  park.  Mr.  Samuel  Parsons  will  furnish 
the  plans.  * * * Pasadena,  Cal.,  has  voted  a municipal 
bond  issue  of  $300,000,  a large  part  of  which  will  be  devoted 
to  parks. 
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Cemetery  Notes. 


In  the  annual  report  of  the  Oakland  Cemetery  Association, 
St.  Paul,  Minn., . given  in  our  cemetery  notes  of  last  month, 
the  perpetual  care  fund  was,  through  a typographical  error, 
given  as  $17,805.57,  when  it  should  have  read  $107,805.57. 

^ ^ 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  has  recently  rendered  a 
decision  sustaining  the  action  oi  the  State  Board  of  Health  in 
granting  permission  to  the  Lutheran  Cemetery  Association  to 
locate  a cemetery  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  This  is  the  second  time 
that  the  ca-e  has  been  before  the  Supreme  Court.  When  the 
Bloomfield  Board  of  Health  refused  to  give  its  consent  tc  the 
establishment  of  the  cemetery  after  the  Town  Council  had 
approved  the  project,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  state  board, 
with  the  result  that  the  latter  body  decided  in  favor  of  the 
cemetery  promoters.  An  appeal  was  then  made  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  set  aside  the  state  board’s  permit  on  the 
ground  that  the  objectors  had' not  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  In  May  last  argument  was  again  heard  by  the 
state  board,  and  it  passed  a resolution  permitting  the  location 
of  the  cemetery  in  Bloomfield.  The  matter  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  on  certiorari  proceedings,  the  right  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  confirm  the  action  of  the  municipal 
authorities  being  attacked. 

* * IK 

In  the  report  of  President  J.  M.  Curtiss,  of  the  Riverside 
Cemetery  Association,  Cleveland,  O.,  presented  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting,  the  following  facts  concerning  the  cemetery’s 
affairs  are  given:  “The  association  has  sufficient  funds  on 
hand  to  warrant  it  in  placing  the  amount  reported  by  your 
committee  ($50,000)  in  a permanent  fund  for  tbe  perpetual 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  cemetery  when  the  sale  of  lots 
no  longer  yields  an  adequate  income.  The  report  also  shows 
that  we  are  nearing  the  point  when  the  income  from  sources 
other  than  sale  of  lots  will  provide  for  the  running  expenses. 

* * * The  benefit  of  this  large  and  grow’ing  fund  accrues 

alone  to  the  lot  owners.  Every  penny  of  that  fund  belongs 
to  them,  to  be  sacredly  kept  to  beautify  their  cemetery.-  The 
income  from  this  fund  is  to  be  used  in  keeping  the  general 
grounds  in  order  and  giving  your  lot  and  mine  such  ordinary 
care  and  attention  as  that  it  can  never  become  a blot,  even 
should  a family  permanently  remove,  or  become  scattered  or 
extinct.  * * * The  clerk's  report  show's  the  total  receipts  for 
the  year  to  have  been  $26,082.90.  This,  w'ith  the  balance,  $43,- 
992.64,  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  makes  a total 
of  $70,075.54.  The  total  disbursements  for  current  expenses 
and  permanent  improvements  w'ere  $8,990.43,  leaving  the 
splendid  balance  of  $61,085.11  in  the  treasury  November  30. 
This  with  the  $12,096.39  in  good  book  accounts  gives  a total 
asset  of  $73,181.50.  The  sales  of  lots  were  $17,305.50.  J.  C. 
Dix  was  re-elected  secretary  and  superintendent. 

5}:  * * 

Improvements  and  additions  to  cemeteries  are  reported  as 
follows  this  month : An  extension  is  to  be  added  to  the 
cemetery  at  Wrightsville,  Pa.,  which  will  double  its  area.  * 

* * A committee  is  raising  $4,000  to  be  invested  as  a per- 
petual care  fund  for  the  Odd  Fellows  Cemetery  at  Frankfort, 
Ind.  * * * Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  Harvard,  111.,  has 
recently  installed  a waterworks  system,  including  2,000  feet 
of  pipe,  a windmill,  and  an  elevated  steel  tank  with  a capa- 
city of  140  barrels.  * * * The  cemetery  at  Ithaca,  Mich., 
has  added  territory  sufficient  for  418  lots,  and  is  to  proceed 
at  once  with  the  work  of  improvement.  * * * addi- 


tional plot  of  land  is  to  be  annexed  by  Prospect  Hill  Ceme- 
te^v,  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  and  a landscape  gardener  engaged  to  care 
for  the  grounds.  * * * Hillside  Cemetery,  Farmington,  N. 

H.,  has  laid  2,679  feet  of  water  pipe,  placing  every  lot  in  the 
cemetery  within  50  feet  of  a faucet.  * * * Col.  C.  E.  Boi- 
ler, assistant  quarttnnaster-general  of  the  war  department,  is 
to  carry  out  the  plans  in  regaid  to  preserving  and  beautify- 
ing old  Fort  Crawford  cemetery  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 
Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $3,500  to  carry  out  the 
work.  * * * The  city  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  is  to 
establish  a perpetual  endowment  fund  for  Evergreen  Ceme- 
tery. * * '1=  The  city  council  of  Medford,  Mass.,  is  con- 
sidering the  purchase  of  about  14  acres  of  land  as  an  addi- 
tion to  Oak  Grove  Cemetery.*  * * Maple  Grove,  Findlay, 

O.,  is  to  build  a new  mortuary  chapel  after  plans  prepared  by 
Kramer  & Harpster,  architects,  of  that  city.  * * * q'he 

cemetery  commission,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  has  let  the  con- 
tract for  new  entrance  gates  to  the  city  cemetery,  to  cost 
$1,600.  * * * The  Lakeside  Cemetery  Association,  Pekin, 
111.,  will  plot  ten  acres  of  additional  territory.  * * * 
Springfield  Cemetery,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  constructing  new 
entrance  gates  of  Maynard  red  sandstone  and  wrought  iron 
grill  work.  It  is  40  feet  wide,  with  a drive  of  12  feet,  and 
pathways  4/2  feet  wide.  * ’i'  * 'j'he  1.  O.  O.  F.  Cemetery, 
Alexandria.  Ind.,  has  added  a plot  of  ground  embracing  26 
lots.  * * * Evergreen  Cemetery,  Portland,  Me.,  is  nego- 

tiating for  the  purchase  of  four  acres  of  additional  territory 
at  an  expense  of  about  $10,000.  * * * An  additional  plot 

including  228  lots  will  be  laid  out  in  Victoria  Lawn  Cemetery, 
St.  Catherines,  Ont.  * * * Fairview,  Wrightville,  Pa.,  is 
erecting  a new  fence  around  a recent  addition  of  six  acres, 
and  will  make  other  improvements  to  cost  $2,000.  * * * 

The  City  Council  of  Zanesville,  O.,  has  purchased  an  addition 
to  Woodlawn  Cemetery  for  $2,259.11.  * * * Pasadena 

Cemetery  .Association,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  has  improved  its  water 
w'orks  system  by  building  a 267-foot  well  and  installing  a gaso- 
line engine  and  pump.  * * * The  new  mortuary  chapel  at 

Green  Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  O.,  w'hich  w'as  illustrated 
in  Park  & Cemetery  in  June,  igci,  was  recently  dedicated.  * 
* * .A  new  receiving  vault  costing  $7,000  has  been  dedicated 

at  Forest  Law'n  Cemetery,  Omaha,  Neb.  * * * Extensive 

plans  for  beautifying  Hope  Cemetery,  Galesburg,  111.,  have 
Ireen  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  president  of  the 
Board.  I'he  w'ork  includes  re-grading,  planting  and  laying 
out  walks.  * * * A new'  receiving  tomb  is  to  be  built  at  the 

North  Burial  Ground,  Providence,  R.  I.,  after  plans  prepared 
l)y  Martin  & Hall,  architects.  Providence.  * * * Competi- 

tive designs  are  soon  to  be  submitted  for  an  entrance  gate  and 
lodge  for  the  Pueblo  Cemetery  .Association,  Pueblo,  Col. 

* * * 

NEW  CEMETERIES, 

The  Hickory  Grove  Cemetery  .Association  has  finally  se- 
cured permission  to  lay  out  a 300-acre  cemetery  near  Mamara- 
neck,  N.  Y.,  after  litigation  brought  by  the  wealthy  property 
owners.  * * * Lone  Mountain  Cemeter}',  Carson,  Nev.,  embrac- 
ing 130  acres,  bas  been  purchased  by  W.  J.  Downey,  an  under- 
taker, who  will  make  many  improvements.  * * * The  City 

Council  of  Ephraim,  Utah,  has  voted  to  purchase  ten  acres  of 
land  for  a city  cemetery.  * * * The  Monessen  Cemetery 
Association  has  been  formed  at  Monessen,  Pa.,  to  operate  a 
cemetery  embracing  34  acres.  The  association  is  to  be  incor- 
porated and  will  spend  $10,000  in  improvements.  * * * A 
new  Swedish  cemetery,  “Oak  Hill,”  has  been  opened  at  119th 
St.  and  Kedzie  Ave.,  Chicago,  by  a stock  company.  The  Bo- 
hemians of  this  neighborhood  have  also  bought  40  acres  of 
land  to  be  laid  out  as  a cemetery  at  iiith  St. 
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special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 

DISCUSSIONS  of  subjects  pertinent  to  these 
columns  by  persons  practically  acquainted  with 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  of  Parks,  Cemeteries, 
Horticultural,  Local  Improvement  and  similar 
societies  are  solicited. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  or  sketches  of  specimen 
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landscape  effects,  entrances,  buildings,  etc.,  are 
solicited. 
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Ross,  “Newton”,  Newton  Center,  Mass;  Vice- 
President,  J.  C.  Dix,  Cleveland,  O.;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  J.  H.  Morton,  “City  Ceme- 
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urer, O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago. 
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Publisher's  Notes. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the 
American  League  for  Civic  Improve- 
ment will  be  held  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 
July  13-18,  i<)03. 

The  New  England  Society  of  Orange 
celebrated  its  thirty-third  anniversary 
with  a banquet  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  on 
Forefathers’  day,  December  21,  at  which 
a number  of  interesting  addresses  by 
men  of  national  reputation  were  given. 
Among  the  speakers  were : Governor 
Murphy,  of  New  Jersey;  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of 
Princeton  University;  ex- Attorney 
General  Griggs,  and  Frederick  W.  Kel- 
sey, president  of  the  society. 

The  park  board  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
recently  passed  a resolution  authorizing 
the  secretary  to  advertise  for  a park 
superintendent  in  the  various  park  jour- 
nals of  the  country,  and  to  write  letters 
to  prominent  landscape  gardeners  ask- 
ing for  recommendations  for  the  posi- 
tion. Warren  H.  Manning,  of  Boston, 
is  preparing  plans  for  additions  and  im- 
provements for  Washington,  McKinley 
and  Kosciusko  parks  in  Milwaukee  . 

The  Studebaker  Brothers’  Manufac- 
ing  Company  is  to  erect  a handsome 
new  building  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  honor  of  the  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
company.  The  plan  is  in  response  to  a 
wish  expressed  by  each  of  the  five  Stu- 
debaker brothers  that  the  firm  should 
give  to  the  town  of  South  Bend  some 
building  to  be  devoted  to  philanthropic 
purposes. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Horticultural  Inspectors 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  was 
recently  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Prof.  S. 
A.  Forbes,  state  entomologist  of  I Hi-  . 
nois,  was  chairman;  state  entomologist, 
W.  M.  Scott,  of  Georgia,  secretary.  A 
uniform  law  relating  to  the  inspection 
of  nursery  stock  was  advocated  to  take 
the  place  of  the  varying  state  laws.  Two 
of  the  papers  discussed  were  the  follow- 
ing : “Interstate  Co-operation  for  the  ■ 
Control  of  Horticultural  Pests  Whose 
Area  of  Distribution  Extends  Across 
State  Lines,”  and  “Is  It  Desirable  That 
Nurserymen  Should  Pay  Any  Part,  or 
All,  of  the  Expense  of  Nursery  Inspec- 
tion Required  by  Law,  Either  directly 
or  As  a Fee  for  a Certificate?” 

The  thirteenth  annual  Shaw  banquet 
given  to  the  market  gardeners,  florists 
and  nurserymen  of  St.  Louis  and  vicin- 
ity, was  held  at  the  Mercantile  Club  in 
that  city  Nov.  19,  and  was  a very  suc- 
cessful and  entertaining  gathering.  In 
the  absence  of  Director  William  Tre- 
lease,  of  Shaw’s  Botanical  Garden,  H. 
C.  Irish  presided  at  the  speakers’  table 
and  Dr.  Green  acted  as  toastmaster. 
Among  the  speakers  were : Dr.  Hermann 
von  Schrenk,  A.  T.  Erwin,  C.  L.  Wat- 
rous,  president  of  the  Ameiican  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  and  Dr.  H.  Bean,  chief 
of  the  forestry  department  of  the 
World’s  Fair. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Forestry  Association  was 
held  in  Boston,  December  ii.  Mr. 
Theodore  F.  Borst,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  forestry  work  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Commission,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  “Forestry  Work  That  Has 
Been  Done  in  Missachusetts,”  and  at  its 
close  Mr.  Borst  gave  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  immediate  practical  work  to  be 
done  by  the  association.  The  following 
officers  were  elected ; President,  Henry 
P.  Walcott,  of  Cambridge;  treasurer, 
George  N.  Whipple,  of  Boston;  secre- 
tary, Edwin  A.  Start,  of  Billerica. 

Mr.  Oglesby  B.  Paul  has  been  ap- 
pointed landscape  gardener  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  to  succeed  the  late 
Chas.  H.  Miller.  Mr.  Paul  has  had  ten 
years’  experience  in  landscape  work  and 
received  his  early  training  at  Harvard, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Ar- 
nold Arboretum.  He  was  formerly  as- 
sociated with  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 

Mr.  David  Woods,  superintendent  of 
Homewood  Cemetery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
will  have  the  sympathy  of  many  of  our 
readers  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  de- 
parted this  life  after  a brief  illness  Dec. 
19th,  1902.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woods  had 
been  married  forty-nine  years.  The  in- 
terment was  at  Homewood. 


^ BOOKS.  REPORTS,  ETC,,  RECEIVED  ^ 

The  Woodsman’s  Handbook,  Part  I,  * 
by  Henry  Solon  Graves,  Director  of  the 
Yale  Forest  School;  Bulletin  No.  36  of 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry;  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  1902 : This 
little  book  is  a valuable  addition  to  for- 
est literature,  and  comprises  a collection 
of  tables  and  rules  that  will  be  of  much 
practical  use  to  lumbermen,  foresters, 
and  others  interested  in  the  measure- 
ment of  wood  and  timber.  The  author 
has  endeavored  to_  collect  all  the  rules 
in  use  in  the  United  States  and  Ganada, 
and  explains  as  far  as  possible  their  or- 
igin and  mode  of  use.  The  book  is  of 
pocket  size,  attractively  bound  and  illus- 
trated with  drawings  showing  the  in- 
struments and  processes  used  in  forest 
mensuration. 

The  Hardy  Catalpa,  by  William  L. 
Hall  and  Hermann  von  Schrenk;  Bulle- 
tin No.  37,  Bureau  of  Forestry : This 
Bulletin  is  in  two  parts.  The  Hardy 
Catalpa  in  Commercial  Plantations,  by 
William  L.  Hall,  and  The  Diseases  of 
the  Hardy  Catalpa,  by  Hermann  von 
Schrenk.  These  papers  present  the  re- 
sults of  careful  investigations  made  in 
the  largest  planted  forests  in  this  coun- 
try and  contain  an  account  of  the  be- 
havior and  requirements  of  the  hardy 
catalpa  when  grown  in  close  stand  in 
commercial  plantations.  The  planta- 
tions studied  were  the  Munger,  Far- 
lington,  Hunnewell,  and  Yaggy  planta- 
tions in  Kansas.  Important  cultural 
points  in  all  phases  of  the  industry  are 
discussed,  amplified  hy  tables  and  many 
fine  half-tone  illustrations.  Dr.  von 
Schrenk  gives  the  soft  rot  as  the  prin- 
cipal fungus  enemy  of  the  tree  and  con- 
siders the  remedies  and  methods  of  pre- 
vention to  be  taken. 

Eucalypts  Cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  by  S.  J.  McClatchie,  of  the  Ari- 
zona Experiment  Station,  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona; Bulletin  No.  35,  Bureau  of  For- 
estry, Washington,  D.  C. : The  Euca- 
lyptus is  now  extensively  grown  in  the 
Southwest  for  ornament,  windbreaks 
and  timber,  and  has  a phenomenally 
rapid  growth  and  an  adaptation  to  dry 
climates  which  make  it  of  great  impor- 
tance in  that  section.  This  report  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  the  different  spe- 
cies, gives  information  as  to  require- 
ments of  soil  and  climate,  the  character 
and  uses  of  the  wood  and  forms  a prac- 
tical guide  for  the  planter.  The  Euca- 
lyptus is  characterized  as  the  most  ex- 
tensively grown  exotic  forest  tree  in 
America,  and  many  suggestions  for  its 
propagation  and  culture,  and  for  the 
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identification  of  seedlings  and  mature 
trees, are  given.  The  illustrations  show 
many  handsome  specimens  of  the  tree, 
and  were  made  from  photographs  by 
the  author,  who  has  had  excellent  op- 
portunity for  studying  it  in  Arizona  and 
the  Southwest. 

Ginseng.  Its  cultivation,  harvesting, 
marketing  and  market  value,  with  a 
short  account  of  its  history  and  botany. 
Revised,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought 
down  to  date.  Illustrated,  144  pages, 
5x7  inches.  Cloth.  Price,  postpaid,  50 
cents.  Orange  Judd  Company,  New 
York : The  impetus  given  to  the  Amer- 
ican ginseng  industry,  through  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  edition  of  this 
book,  has  been  almost  phenomenal.  Gin- 
seng growing  has  made  such  rapid 
strides  and  the  demand  for  information 
has  increased  so  greatly  that  a second 
and  extended  edition  has  become  neces- 
sary. The  information  contained  in  the 
present  volume,  which  is  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  the  first,  has  been 
culled  from  a large  mass  of  material. 
Every  detail  bearing  upon  successful 
ginseng  growing  is  fully  and  minutely 
elaborated. 

The  Parks  of  Sydney;  Some  of  the 
Problems  of  Control  and  Management, 
by  J.  PI.  Maiden,  Director  of  Botanic 
Gardens  and  Domains,  Sydney,  N.  S. 
W. : This  report  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
contains  a fund  of  valuable  information 
and  suggestions  for  park  management, 
as  well  as  statistics  of  Sydney  parks. 
Some  of  the  subjects  treated  are:  police 
and  traffic  regulation,  roads  and  paths, 
fences,  seats,  planting,  buildings,  games, 
music,  statuary,  etc. 

Proceedings  of  the  Eighteenth  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  and  Ornamental 
Horticulturists  held  at  Asheville,  N.  C., 
August  19-22,  1902 : Gives  a detailed 
record  of  the  convention,  list  of  officers 
and  members,  etc. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Christiansen,  superinten- 
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STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
ENGINEERS 


Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application  for  Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  etc.,  which 
are  erected  complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  CoNSTRUCTiO-N ; or  for  material  only,  ready  for 
erection.  Estimates  furnished  also  for  Cypress  Greenhouse  Material. 


Nsw  York 
Office: 
St.  Jamas 
Building, 
Broadway 
and  26th 
Street. 


General 
Office 
and  Works: 
Irvington- 
on-Hudson 
N.  Y. 


Largest  builders  of  Greenhouse  structures.  Plans  and  construction  embrace  latest  im- 
provements. Six  highest  awards  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Latest  Greenhouse  Catalogue  sent  on 
receipt  of  5 cents  postage.  Greenhouse  Heating  and  Ventilating  Catalogue  mailed  from  New 
York  Office  on  receipt  of  S cents  postage. 

We  make  special  Greenhouse  Putty.  Price  on  application. 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING,  PAT.  AUG. 


13.  1901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  inch,  4 inch 
and  Sinch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circu 'ars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  HrtrtSE,  F*/\RK.,  ILL. 


PROGRESSIVE  CEMETERIES.... 

Are  every  w'here  recognizing  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a durable  and  attractive  form  of  marker  for  both  lots 
and  single  graves 

OUR  TERRA  GOTTA  GRAVE  and  LOT  MARKERS 

Are  in  use  in  33  states  and  Canada,  and  have  been 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  the  National 
Cemeteries.  Standard  size  3 inches  diameter  by  12 
inches  long.  Numbered,  lettered  or  marked  to  order. 

We  sell  direct.  Our  prices  will  interest  you.  Get  our 
descriptive  pamphlet 

M.  B,  MISHLBR,  RAVENNA.  OHIO. 


dent  of  Mount  Olive  Cemetery,  Chi- 
cago, sends  four  handsome  colored 
views  showing  scenes  in  that  cemetery. 
The  cemetery  takes  as  its  motto  the 
lines  from  “Thanatopsis 
“To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature 
Holds  communion  with  her  various 
forms. 

She  speaks  a various  language,” 

and  has  endeavored  to  live  up  to  this 

ideal  in  maintaining  its  grounds. 

Bulletin  No.  75,  Nebraska  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station ; Feeding  Ex- 
periments with  Cattle  and  Pigs. 

(Continued  on  page  vii.) 


FredericR  EHreibberg 
LANDSCAPE  : AR.CHITECT 

50  East  126th  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Plans  of  every  description.  Planting 
schemes,  land  and  park  improvements. 
Cemeteries  aspecialty.  Highest  references. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


FERN  LITERATURE.  All  who  enjoy  read 


ing  about  our  native 
ferns  should  have  the 


FERN  BULLETIN 


Theonly  journalinthe  worlddevoted  exclusive- 
ly to  ferns.  It  is  full  of  notes  on  the  haunts, 
habits,  distribution,  uses  and  folk-lore  of  these 
plants.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  beginner  in 
the  study.  Awarded  Grand  Prizes  at  Paris 
Sample  Free.  Three  Numbers,  our  selection,  ISc. 


Address,  Fern  Bulletin,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


S Order 
I Your 
I Supplies 


From  dealers  who  gj 
advertise  in  : : : 85 

PARK  and  I 
CEMETERY  i 

And  always  mention  the  ^ 
Paper  when  you  write.  S 
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DURFEE  TENT 
MEG.  CO. 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding;  made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 


GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular. 


Our  Double  Tel  escope  Steel  Dev  ice  redo  ced  to 
its  smallest  and  extended  to  its  largest  size. 
79x20  inches  and  90x34  inches.  Any  size  de- 
sired obtainable  between  these  extremes. 


“Weighed  in  the  Balance  and 
Found  not  Wanting.” 

The  double  telescoping  steel  device,  which  can  be  changed  in  size 
from  20  in.  to  34  in.  in  width,  and  from  79  in.  to  91  in.  in  length, 
has  stood  every  test;  has  been  tried  under  every  circumstance  t o 
which  a lowering  device  is  subject  and  in  every  instance  has 
proven  itself  adequate  to  the  occasion.  The  material  Irom  which 
the  device  is  built,  the  simplicity  of  its  mechanism,  as  well  as  the 
various  sizes  to  which  it  can  be  adjusted,  and  the  small  amount  of 
space  that  it  requires  when  placed  about  a grave,  its  unlimited 
strength,  as  well  as  lightness  of  weight,  and  the  operator  being 
able  to  stand  erect  while  operating,  all  are  features  which  have 
brought  the  “Bomgardner”  to  the  front. 

WRITE  US  FOR  TERMS  AND  PRICES. 

Quite  a sensation  was  created  at  the  convention  in  Mliwaukee 
by  the  breaking  down  of  a trestle  upon  which  the  Bomgardner 
Lowering  Device  was  being  exhibited.  As  they  were  placing  on 
the  device  a large  Springfield  metallic  burglar  proof  vault,  the 
trestle  gave  way  at  one  end  and  dropped  the  device  about  3^  feet. 
The  general  impression  was  that  the  device  would  be  damaged  so 
that  it  could  not  be  used  further  for  exhibition,  but  it  came  out  of 
the  affray  as  sound  as  a dollar,  and  was  not  damaged  in  the  least. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  “Bomgardner,”  as  it  was  certainly  a very 
severe  test. 


The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co., 

C AND,  OHIO 
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Books,  Reports,  Etc,,  Continued, 

Elmlawn ; Regulations  of  the  Buf- 
falo Burial  Park  Association,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  A neatly  printed  booklet  of  or- 
dinary envelope  size,  from  Bellett  Law- 
son,  Jr.,  secretary  and  manager  of  Elm- 
lawn. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden:  Twelfth 
announcement  concerning  garden  pu- 
pils, December,  1902 ; announcement  of 
courses  offered  to  students  of.  garden- 
ing, and  of  six  scholarships  to  be  award- 
ed to  young  men  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  20  years,  who  desire  to  become  prac- 
tical gardeners.  For  information  and 
application  blanks  for  scholarships,  ap- 
plication should  be  made  before  March 
1,  to  William  Trelease,  Director  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

University  of  Illinois,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Urbana,  111.;  Bul- 
letin No.  80,  Methods  and  Results  of 
Field  Insecticide  Work  Against  the  San 
Jose  Scale,  1899-1902,  by  S.  A.  Forbes, 
State  Entomologist : Illustrated  ac- 
counts of  experiments,  with  fumigation 
under  tents  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas, 
and  also  with  the  well-known  spraying 
solutions  of  whale-oil  soap  and  kero- 
sene eiTudsion. 

Trade  Literature,  Etc,  Received, 

The  Lord  & Burnham  Company,  New 
York:  Calendar  for  1903,  bearing  a 

colored  illustration  of  a greenhouse  in- 
terior. A copy  of  this  attractive  calen- 
der will  be  sent  on  application. 

Henry  F.  Michell,  1018  Market  St., 
Philadelphia:  Order  Sheet  for  Michell’s 
strictly  highest  quality  fresh  tested 
flower  seeds  for  early  sowing. 

The  Cyclopedia  of 
American  HorticBltnre 

NO  LIBRARY 

is  complete  without  this  indispensable 
record  of  North  American  Horticulture 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, assisted  by  William  Miller 
and  many  expert  cultivators  and  botan- 
ists. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and  the 
needs  of  those  interested  in  landscape 
gardening,  or  forestry. 

Illustrated  with  over  2,000  Original 
Engravings.  In  Four  Volumes. 

F*rlce  ^20. 

cA  prospectus,  specimen  pa.ges,  etc,,  ^ilt 
be  sent  free  on  request. 


R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO. 


HITCHINGS  Si  CO. 


Established  50  Years 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ai 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 


The  hig-hest  awards  received  at  the  World’s  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhouses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

233  MERCER  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


Grooved  and  Boited  Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  In  stock. 

Can  ship  at  sliort  notice. 

Special  Attention  gi?en  to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work 

WRITS  pon  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  manufacturers 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.  Bangor,  Penn. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

For  Town.  Village  and  Country  Cemeteries. 

INDEXES.  INTERMENT  RECORDS,  LOT  BOOKS 


The  Combination  Index,  Interment  Record  and  Lot  Diagram  Book 

Contains  pages  for  indexing  Record  of  interments  and  Lot  Diagrams.  The  Record  of 
Interments  is  ruled  for  entering  number  of  interment,  name  of  Deceased,  place  of  birth, 
late  residence,  age,  sex,  social  state,  date  of  death,  cause  of  death,  date  of  interment, 
place  of  interment,  section  and  lot,  grave  fee,  name  of  undertaker,  name  of  nearest 
relative  or  friend,  remarks. 

The  Lot  Diagram  pages  provide  for  keeping  a record  of  all  lot  owners  and  simpli- 
fies the  important  matter  of  accurately  locating  the  position  of  graves.  Substantially 
bound,  with  name  of  cemetery  on  front  cover  in  gilt  letters.  Size  of  book  95^x12  inches. 

Price,  Style  “A,”  103  pages,  625  Interments,  200  Lots 86.00 

Price,  Style  ‘"B,”  ISl  pages,  1,100  Interments,  300  Lots 7.00 

The  “Simplex”  Record  of  Interments. 

Designed  Expressly  for  Small  Country  Cemeteries. 

The  pages  are 9 X 12  inches  with  rulings  and  printed  headings  for  recording  the 
ccmsecutive  number  of  interment,  nameof  deceased,  date  of  death,  date  of  interment, 
age,  place  of  interment,  location  of  grave,  grave  fee  and  cause  of  death. 

"Simplex,”  SO  pages  9 x 12  for  1.180  names 81 .60 

"Simplex,”  100  pages  9 x 12  for  2,300  name 3.60 


The  “Retype”  Index  Books. 


A single  letter  Index;  one  initial  letter  appearing  in  the  margin  of  each  page. 
The  rulings  and  printed  headings  provide  for  name  and  address  of  lot  owners  and  cor- 
responding pages  in  Interment  records  and  Lot  Book.  Suitable  for  small  cemeteries 
where  a separate  book  is  preferred  to  having  the  ordinary  index  bound  in  the  Record 
of  interments  or  Lot  Book. 

2,000  names 81.36 

4,100  names 3.00 

R..  J.  HAIGHT,  PtiblisKer, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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Advertisements,  limited  to  five  lines,  -will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  to  cents  each 
insertion,  7 -words  to  a line.  Cash  mtist  accom- 
pan-y  order^ 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  AND  GAR- 
dener— Capable  of  intelligent  execution  and  or- 
iginal design  of  landscape  work  of  all  size  and 
description,  including  road,  sewer,  irrigation, 
rustic  work,  etc.  Also  having  long  experience 
in  greenhouse  culture  as  well  as  over  the  whole 
field  of  horticulture,  will  be  open  for  engage- 
ment in  near  future.  Plans,  references,  etc.,  on 
application  with  statement  of  sphere  of  activ- 
ity and  salary.  S.  M.  3.,  care  of  Park  and 
Cemetery. 


A CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT  with 
25  years’  experience  as  superintendent  in  one  of 
the  leading  cemeteries  of  New  York,  wants  a 
position  as  such  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada.  Practical  landscape  gardener,  com- 
petent to  lay  out  and  organize  new  cemeteries 
or  improve  existing  ones.  Understands  every 
detail  of  cemetery  management.  A1  references. 

R.  C..  care  Park  and  Cemetery. 


W ANTED— Landscape  Architect  and  Super- 
intendent for  the  Milwaukee  Public  Parks 
System.  Must  be  of  good  character,  possess 
executive  ability  and  & first-class  in  every  re- 
• pect.  Give  references  and  state  sa'ary  ex- 
pected. Address  The  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners, Milwaukee,  W is. 


«♦♦♦♦ 

I par 


path  anO  Ccmeterg 

The  only  paper  of  its  class 
One  Year-'.-r/.^^^One  Dollar 


/ya//  Enough  Water.. . 


Is  quite  enough  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  handsome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 


RIDER  OR  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  POMPS 


Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  building  of  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 


Catalogue  “P”  on  application 
to  nearest  store. . 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  GO. 


35  Warren  Sf.,  New  York,  40  Dearborn  St,,  Chicago, 
239  Franklin  St,,  Boston,  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  692  Craig  St,,  Montreal,  P,  O 
22A  Pitt  St,,  Sydney,  N,  S,  W,  Tcniente^Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba, 


I ALWAYS  MENTION  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  | 
I WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS.  | 


THE  NATIONAL  LOWERING  DEVICE,  Improved  anil  Beautified. 


none  compare  with  the  Improved  National. 


Our  improved  Device  is  as 
near  perfection  as  human  inge- 
nuity and  skill  can  make  it.  It 
is  adjustable  as  to  length  and 
width  to  fit  and  conform  to  any 
size  grave.  Has  power  to  raise 
as  well  as  lower.  Is  finished  as 
well  as  a fine  piece  of  furniture 
with  polished  oak  top  and  ends, 
absolutely  safe  and  easy  to  op- 
erate; every  Device  tested  to 
1200  lbs.  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory; more  in  actual  operation 
than  all  other  kinds  combined. 

We  guarantee  their  safety 
and  perfect  working  in  every 
particular.  There  are  others, 
but  we  believe  it  is  conceded  that 
AVlien  you  buy,  buy  the  safest,  handsomest  and  only  perfect  Device. 


NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  coldwater,  mich. 


No  Paint  or  Ink  Used 


PARK  SIGNS. 

EtoerlAsting  Ena.meled  Plates  of  an'p  Size,  Quantify  and  Com- 
bination of  Color. 

Avenue  and  Path  Signs, 

Keep  Off  the  Grass, 

Tree  and  Hardy  Shrub  Signs 

Sketches  and  Quotations  Promptly  Furnished. 


CEMETERY  SIGNS. 

Elbery  Description  of  Cemetery  Utility  Signs. 

INDIVIDUAL  GRAVE  AND  LOT  SIGNS 
SECTION  NUMBERS 
KEEP  OFF  THE  GRASS 
PATH  AND  AVENUE 
NO  SMOKING  SIGNS 

Warranted  not  to  rust,  or  fade  and  Impervious  to  climatic  changes 

Signs  furnished,  if  desired,  ^ith  stout  rods  or  rndbable  stands 


TELEPHONE 

2423  JOHN. 


GEO.  H.  MARSLAND,  100  William  St.  New  York. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  ART  OUT-OF-DOORS 
IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  AND  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Vol,  XII,  No,  12. 

CHICAGO,  FEBRUARY,  1903. 

] $1.00  Per  Year. 

Subscription  ] Copy. 

Flower  Facts 
FREE 

Just  the  information  needed 
by  all  who  wish  to  jn  ow  dow- 
ers and  plants  successfully,^ 
is  contained  in 

nDEED’Q  Carden 
UnCEn  O Calendar 


208  pages  of  inestimable  value  to  flower  lovers. 
Our  catalogue  for  1903  will  also  contain  a new  and 
valuable  feature,  viz:  a complete  index  of  all 
tbe  old-fashioned,  or  common  names  of  flowers. 
FREE  if  you  mention  this  magazine. 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 

71 4 Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SID.  J.  HARE. 

CIVIL  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 
LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 


DESIGNER  OF 

Home  Grounds  Private  Estates 


PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 


3216  CAMPBELL  STREET 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 


FredericK  Fhrenberg 


LANDSCAPE  : AR.CHITECT 

50  East  125th  St.,  KEW  YORK 


Plans  of  every  description.  Planting 
schemes,  land  and  park  improvements. 
Cemeteries  aspecialty.  Highest  references. 


OLD  CEMETERIES 

Transformed  into  Beautiful  Lawns 

NEW  ONES  BUILT 

C.  D.  Zimmerman,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Landscape  Architect 


(Ligustrum  IRegeiianum] 

A NEW  WEEPING  VARIETY  OF  GREAT  MERIT- HARDIER  THAN  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET. 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA— ALL  SIZES. 

/\INDORR/\  NURSERIES, 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Henna. 

■rQPC'Q  Shrubs,  ROses,  Hardy  Plants 

1 For  PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  LARGE  ESTATES 

“ P All  the  best  and  hardiest  varieties.  Largest  collection  in 

America.  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

ELLWANGER  & BARRY, 

Nurserymen-Horticulturists,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec- 
ialty, Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO„  ^ --  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  OflSce:  702  Stephen  Giiard  Building. 

Shrubs — Shade  Trees — Roses 

In  a very  complete  assortment.  PRIVET — one,  two  and  three  year.  Ask  for 

Catalogue. 

tllRAM  T.  JONES, 

Union  County  Nurseries,  EllizaOeth,  INeiA/  Jersey. 

INo\a/  for  Early  So\A/irigs 

NEVA/  CROR  ELOIA/ER  SEEDS 
Petunia.  \/erfc>ena.  Salvia,  Stocks,  /Astevs,  otc. 

^lt^a\^ogrenow1s1u^^^  C*  BoC IcO r t , A1  legHony , Pa. 

LARGE  STOCK 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES, 
EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS 


SPECIMENS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  AND  EFFECTIVE  TRANSPLANTING. 


Several  times  transplanted,  lifting  with  balls  of  earth.  Suitable  for 

PARKS,  CEMETERIES  AND  SUBURBAN  PLACES. 

y>»»rid  for  Special  Prices. 


ETC. 


THADDEUS  N.  YATES  & CO.,  germantown.  Philadelphia,  pa. 
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Rhododendron  Maximum  and  Kalmia  Latifolia 

The  two  best  native  evergreen  shrubs,  for  out  of  door  decorating.  Furnished  by  car  load  lots  or  in  smaller  quantities.  Send 
for  prices.  Also  SPECIAL  RHODODENDRON  CIRCULARS.  Fine  lot  of  General  Nursery  Stock 

EASTERN  NIRSERIES  M.  M,  DAWSON,  Mgr.  JAMAICA  PLAIN,  MASS. 


ORDER 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

1 ivy  W 


Tliis  cut  shows  tlie  kind  of 
roots  found  on  all  trees  and 
shrubs  roniing  from  us.  Send 
for  Illustrated  I’rlce  List. 

PETERSON  NURSERY 

164  La  Salle  Street  - - CHICAGO 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


JAMES  MACPHERSON 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


|^arh  an&  Cemetery, 

The  only  paper  of  its  class 
One  Yeaf/'/.'.'/.'One  Dollar 


LARGE  DORMANT  ROOTS  — Two,  Three  and  More  Eyes 

IF  IN  WANT,  ASK  US 


WE  HAVE  THEM  IN  QUANTITY 

25  ACRES  PLANTED  1902 

STANDARD  SORTS  Your  Choice — Too  Well  Known  to 

need  description 

30c  per  doz.;  $2.00  per  lOO;  $15.00  per  1,000 

No  less  than  20  at  100  rates;  200  at  1,000  rates 

MAD.  CROZY  PAUL  MARQUANT  BURBANK 

CHAS.  HENDERSON  ALPHONSE  BOUVIER  PEACHBLOW 

FLORENCE  VAUGHAN  ITALIA  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE 

FLAMINGO  AUSTRIA  ALSACE 

MORNING  STAR 

CLICAS  & BODDINGTON  CO. 

*’•  New  York  City 

TELEPHONE  4390  SPRING 

IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS  AND  GROWERS'  AGENTS  OF 
SEEDS,  BULBS  AND  PLANTS 


Evergreens  and  Ornamental  Trees 


Blue  Spruces  of  fine  color — Douglas  Spruce,  Norway  and 
Hemlock  Spruces^^ — all  sizes;  extra  fine  block  of  American 
Arborvitse,  4 feet,  stocky  and  fine.  American  White  Elms  and 
Lindens,  2,  3 and  4 inch  diameter,  all  suitable  for  cemetery 
planting.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Mention  this  paper. 

D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  DUNDEE,  ILL, 


^ KITSELMAN  ORNAMENTAL  FENCING  E 


A style  No.  I,  Cemetery  Gate  Arch.  For  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Private  Grounds.  I' 

M Combines  beauty,  Strength  and  durability.  It  is  made  of  twisted  wire  and  tubular  steel  K 

T posts  and  rails  wUh  malleable  cresting.  For  originality  of  design,  taslefulness  of  style  and  L 
skillful  construction  our  fencing  is  not  surpassed.  K 

We  Guarantee  our  material  and  workmanship,  and  solicit  correspondence  with  boards  of  r 
a trustees  and  others  who  contemplate  the  purchase  of  fencing  for  public  or  private  grounds.  K 

^ K.ITSEL/VirtIN  BROS.,  Box  lOS,  mCIINCIE,  USD.  » 
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SPECIAL  DESIGNS 


FURNISHED  GRATIS 


...ARTISTIC,.. 


ENTRANCE  GATES 

ARCHES 

SUBSTANTIAL  WROUGHT  STEEL  FENCES 

FOR  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 


Manufactured  by  

THE  VULCAN  CO„  DETROIT,  MICH' 

CATALOG  A ' 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Super- 
vising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


ESTABLISHED  1802. 


for  over  a hundred  years  have  been  universally 
recog-nized  as  the  standard  of  excellence. 

OUR  1903  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  mailed  free  on  application.  We  make 
a specialty  of  choice  Flower  Seeds  for  Florists 
and  of  Lawn  Grass  Seed  for  parks,  ceme- 
teries and  golf  links.  Special  prices  quoted 
on  large  lots.  We  also  carry  a full  line  of  tree 
and  shrub  seeds. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  & CO. 

36  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


wauke(;an 

NURSERIES 

Evergreen  and 
Ornamental 

TREES 

Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 

WAUKEGAN  ILLINOIS 

Ornamental  Trees 


Extra  size,  10  to  20  feet;  4 to  6 inches.  Elm,  Maple, 
Linden,  Horse  Chestnut,  White  Ash,  Catalpa  and  Oak. 


A Fine  Lot  of  Ornamental  Shrubs.  Also 


American  Elm,  4 to  6 and  6 to  8 feet.  Silver  Maples,  4 to  6 and  6 to  8 feet. 

Just  the  rightsize  for  again  transplanting. 

American  Ivy,  Hall’s  Japan  Honeysuckle  and  Trumpet  Flower  in  large  quantities. 
Roses.  We  took  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Pan-American.  General  stock  of  Fruit  Trees. 
If  you  want  Large  Trees  and  Fine  Stock,  write  for  special  prices. 


NELSON  BOQUE,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


There  is 
No  Other  Shrub 

so  grand  in  flower  and  foliage  the 
year  round  as  the  RHODODEN- 
DRON. We  are  experts  in  hand- 
ling them,  and  Highlands  Nur- 
sery, 3800  feet  elevation  in  the 
Carolina  mountains,  is  the  first 
and  only  establishment  growing 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas. 
Kalmias  and  otherstrictly  hardy 
Native  Plants  exclusively. 

Native  plants  produce  the  best 
results  with  the  least  outlay  for 
Parks,  Cemeteries  and  all  plant- 
ings. The  LEADING  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN  AMERICA  AND  EVROPE 
ARE  SUPPLIED  BY  US.  Catalogue 
beautifully  illustrated  with  orig- 
inal halftones  free. 

ADDRESS  BOSTON  OFFICE 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY, 

Tremont  Building, 

Boston,  - - Mass. 

Proprietor  Highlands  Nursery, 
Eawana,  N.C.,  6S  acres  of  Hardy 
Native  Plants. 


Rhododendron 

Maximum 

(We  supplied  30 
carloads  of  clumps 
to  one  estate.) 


Copyright  1902  by  Harlan  P.  Kelsey. 
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FOR  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENTS 


^UR  two  big  nurseries  offer  a selection  of 
^ native  trees  and  shrubs  that  cannot 
be  excelled.  If  j'ou  want  large  specimens 
for  immediate  effect,  we  have  them.  Or,  if 
you  have  a nursery  for  raising  your  own 
stock,  then  let  us  furnish  you  with  some 
seedlings.  We  ship,  and  successfully,  too, 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Have  consign- 
ments annually  to  New  Zealand.  Excel- 
lent facilities  for  shipping.  Best  methods 
pursued  in  packing.  Then,  too,  by  pur- 
chasing from  us  .you  reap  the  benefit  of  our 
nearly  half  a century’s  experience. 


TJTE  believe  in  giving  our  stock  a little 
” more  than  the  usual  amount  of  care 
and  attention.  It’s  the  secret  of  our  success. 
Entails  more  expense,  of  course,  but  it  is 
a pleasure  to  supply  superior  quality  and 
have  customers  return  year  after  year. 
The  fact  that  we  are  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  nearly  all  the  leading  park  and 
cemetery  superintendents,  landscape  gar- 
deners, etc.,  is  alone  sufficient  to  warrant 
you  in  giving  us  a trial,  and  a trial,  we 
know,  will  number  you  among  our  many 
satisfied  patrons. 


If  you  are  not  already  on  our  mailing  list,  write  for 
our  “WHolesale  Catalog,  Spring'  1903,**  just  issued. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  (Si  SONS,  Inc.,  dr.esherto'WN,  penn. 


I\I0  BAD  REPORTS 


Vex  the  soul  of  the  park  superin- 
tendent if  the  water  that  gives  new 
life  to  the  plants  is  drawn  from  a 


CALDWELL 
CYPRESS  TANK 


CALDWELL 
STEEL  TOWER 

There  is  no  danger  of 
collapse,  leakage  or 
bursting.  The  tow- 
ers have  so  firm  a 
grip  on  the  earth  that 
death  - dealing  cy-- 
clones  have  failed  to 
budge  them. 


Shall  we  send  you  book  of  testimonials 
with  our  catalojrue  and  price  list? 


W,  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY, 


BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS 


may  be  had  by  use- 
ing  Nature’s  com- 
bination of  fertilizers  found  in  my  . . ^ 
Odorless,  clean  and  cost  less  than  m||||l| 
any  other  fertilizers.  Used  in  the  ^ 

principal  parks  and  cemeteries. 

Send  for  price  list. 

GEO.  L.  MUNROE, 


ASHES 


OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


AlwQtro  Mention  PARR  AND 
iilWdjO  CEMETERY 

WHEN  WRITINS  ADVERTISERS. 


What  good  taste  and  good  management  demand  in  the  way  of 
iron  fences,  We  DO  know,  for  we  have  been  in  the  business 

NEARLY  TWENTY  YEARS. 


WRITE  US  FOR  DESIGNS  AND  PRICES, 


k The  Rogers  Iron  Co.,  Springfield,  omo. 

SL.  NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  377  and  379  Broadway. 




SAVE  THE  LAWN  -unksSn^boot 

Durable,  sitnp'e,  quickly  and  easily  adjusted.  The  toe  is 
rolling- — bottoms  are  water-proofed,  hardened  and  steel  riv- 
eted inside  and  out.  The  best  boot  to  use  on  golf-links,  tennis 
courts  and  cemetery  lawns.  Three  sizes — 5}i  inch,  6%  inch 
and  7 inch.  Send  for  special  circular  and  prices. 

/\.  TILTOIN  <fe  SO  IN, 

Seed  Merchants,  Dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries. 

85-87  Woodland  Avenue  - CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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MUNICIPAL  ART  The  scope  of  the  work  which  can 
ASSOCIATIONS.  effectively  compassed  by  a muni- 

cipal art  association  is  not  always  understood.  Art  as 
applied  to  municipal  requirements  is  not  confined  to 
architectural  or  sculptural  embellishment,  but  is  far 
broader  in  its  field.  This  may  be  better  comprehended 
by  a reflection  on  the  report,  recently  made  public,  of 
the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York,  which  at  the 
request  of  the  mayor  has  been  collecting  and  summariz- 
ing the  plans  and  suggestions  of  the  various  societies 
which  have  been  interested  in  the  improvement  of  that 
city.  The  report  presents  a plan  for  city  improvement 
and  embellishment  which  deals  with  everything  affect- 
ing its  beauty  or  topography,  and  discusses  passenger 
traffic,  parks,  public  buildings  and  their  decoration, 
public  monuments,  and  general  topics,  including  the 
naming  of  streets  and  the  disposition  of  historical  tab- 
lets. The  report  suggests  the  appointment  of  a com- 
petent commission  to  include  representatives  from  the 
leading  lines  of  activity — art,  landscape  gardening,  en- 


NATIONAL  IRRI-  While  there  was  considerable  op- 
GATION  ACT.  position  to  the  National  Irrigation 
act  by  certain  classes,  there  would  now  appear  to  be 
ample  necessity  for  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  benefits 
to  accrue  from  its  operation  shall  inure  to  those  for 
whom  it  was  enacted.  A raid  upon  the  lands  to  be  irri- 
gated is  under  rapid  headway,  and  enormous  areas  are 
being  acquired  for  private  ownership  and  speculative 
purposes.  Our  government  should  awake  to  the  neces- 
sity of  modifying  existing  laws  and  enacting  new  ones 
at  once,  so  as  to  frustrate  the  nefarious  practices  of 
those  of  our  citizens  who  have  found  their  government 
so  easy  in  all  such  questions.  This  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  the  representatives  of  the  people  at 
Washington  to  redeem  themselves  somewhat. 

THE  NEW  The  new  code  bill  recently 

OHIO  CODE.  passed  by  the  Ohio  legislature, 

which  does  away  with  all  the  park  boards,  has 
also  abolished  the  offices  of  cemetery  trustees.  The 
unsavory  reputation  of  the  last  Ohio  legislature  will  re- 
quire a long  time  to  dissipate,  and  much  that  it  has 
done  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  undone  in  the  near 
future.  Either  the  new  code  was  very  loosely  drawn, 
or  it  was  intentionally  arranged  to  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  politicians.  On  the  question  of  cemetery  trustees 
the  attorney-general  has  suggested  that  to  cover  the  de- 
fects in  the  code,  city  councils  in  publishing  ordinances 
prescribing  the  duties  of  the  boards  of  public  affairs, 
should  specifically  add  those  of  trustees  of  cemeteries. 
A correspondent  remarks  that  there  will  he  a rush  by 
politicians  for  park  offices  this  spring,  with  disastrous 
consequences,  of  course. 


SCHOOL  At  the  annual  convention  of  the 

GARDENS.  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art 

Association,  held  in  Boston  last  August,  a session  was 
devoted  to  the  important  subject  of  School  Gardens, 
and  from  the  interest  displayed  by  those  present  it  is 
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safe  to  say  that  quite  an  impetus  will  be  the  result  of 
the  deliberations  of  that  meeting.  Wherever  a well- 
considered  attempt  has  been  made  to  interest  the  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  in  gardening  in  a practical  way, 
either  as  a side  line  of  study,  or  as  an  incentive  to  appli- 
cation to  study,  its  influence  has  been  remarkable.  And 
yet  this  is  hardly  the  term  to  use,  for  gardening  seems 
to  be  the  natural  bent  of  the  young,  and  it  has  been 
from  lack  of  foresight  in  educators  hitherto  that  means 
have  not  been  afforded  for  this  healthful  and  brain- 
inspiring  tendency  of  childhood.  The  actual  experi- 
ence thus  far  recorded  is  that  where  school  gardens  are 
in  operation  in  this  country,  far  from  interfering  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  pupil,  it  is  a mental  refreshment 
and  creates  a more  vigorous  intelligence.  Now  that  ed- 
ucators are  becoming  impressed  with  this  idea,  much 
study  is  being  given  to  the  subject  and  school  gardens 
will  soon  become  part  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  country,  as  it  has  long  been  in  some  of  the  older 
countries.  Among  the  prominent  workers  in  this  line 
is  Mr.  H.  D.  Hemenway,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Horticulture  of  the  Handicraft  Schools  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  from  whom  we  have  received  particulars  of  the 
courses  in  horticulture  for  both  adults  and  the  school 
children,  and  which  afford  a most  encouraging  prospect 
for  those  promoting  and  establishing  school  gardens. 
The  zeal  and  assiduous  attention  devoted  by  the  young 
people  to  their  gardens  is  demonstrated  in  Mr.  Hemen- 
way’s  report.  The  great  result  of  the  school  garden 
lies  in  its  moral  force.  The  study  of  nature  and  her 
wonderful  operations  promotes  reverence  and  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  our  nature — patience,  hope,  enthu- 
siasm ; everything  works  in  order,  and  this  compels  a 
reciprocal  attitude  in  the  worker  in  regard  both  to  him- 
self and  his  neighbor.  No  movement  has  been  started 
in  this  country  of  more  beneficent  promise  to  future 
American  citizenship  than  the  school  garden. 

MAINTENANCE  The  report  of  a committee  of  ex- 
OF  OUR  FARKS-  parts,  appointed  by  the  Commission- 
er of  Parks  of  New  York  City,  on  the  condition  of 
Central  Park  and  with  recommendations  for  its  im- 
provement, has  recently  been  made  public.  The  ap- 
pointment of  this  committee  was  due  practically  to  a 
public  demand  for  an  investigation  into  the  condition  of 
the  park,  the  vegetation  of  which  was  stated  to  be  in 
a dying  condition,  demanding  a new  topsoil.  It  is 
proper  for  park  commissioners  everywhere  to  take  note 
of  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  above  charge,  for  the 
methods  of  care  conducted  by  the  authorities  of  Central 
Park,  New  York,  are  undoubtedly  similar  in  the  main 
features  to  the  care  of  parks  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  results  of  such  methods  may  make  themselves 
equally  offensively  apparent  in  the  not  far  distant  fu- 
ture, if  not  already  in  evidence,  in  many  other  of  the 
older  parks.  The  overcrowding  of  trees  and  plants  is 


said  to  be  the  primary  and  principal  cause  of  the  trou- 
ble with  lack  of  proper  cvdtivation,  fertilization  and 
renewal,  and  among  the  categorical  recommendations 
of  the  board  of  experts  are  the  following ; A thorough 
thinning  out;  the  removal  of  short-lived  trees,  and 
those  not  suitable  for  city  conditions,  such  as  poplars, 
hemlocks,  pines,  spruces  and  retinosporas ; careful  and 
competent  pruning  and  the  proper  protection  of  cut 
surfaces  to  avoid  rot ; a clearing  out  of  all  trees,  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  plantings  in  open  glades  and  recesses 
in  foliage  lines ; the  proper  use  of  the  fallen  leaves  for 
protection,  and  the  creating  of  leaf  mold ; and  the  regu- 
lar application  of  manures  and  fertilizers.  The  soil  is 
recommended  to  be  provided  for  certain  limited  areas. 
American  Gardening  sums  up  all  the  recommenda- 
tions tersely  as  a command  “to  apply  good  gardening 
practice  to  the  parks  of  the  city,”  which  will  be  a solu- 
tion of  the  problem  based  on  a common  sense  view  of 
it.  The  recommendations  may  be  studied  with  profit. 

WHERE  TO  It  is  very  often  the  case  in  our 

PLANT  TREES.  human  effort  that  enthusiasm  in  an 
espoused  cause  leads  to  excess,  or,  in  other  words,  our 
judgment  and  good  sense  come  into  conflict.  For  in- 
stance, what  criticism  has  been  passed  upon  the  trim- 
ming of  the  trees  in  our  park  forest  patches ! And  yet 
such  thinning  accords  strictly  with  the  science  of  tree 
culture  for  such  places,  and  affords  the  best  assurance 
for  the  continued  vitality  and  usefulness  of  the  tract 
for  the  public  benefit.  This  question  is  better  under- 
stood now,  and  under  expert  advice  is  recognized  as  a 
necessity.  And  in  the  growing  enthusiasm  for  the 
planting  and  care  of  street  trees,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  useful  movements  ever  inaugurated,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  not  only  the  laws  governing  the 
selection,  growth  and  care  of  trees  for  the  purpose 
should  be  strictly  observed,  but  that  such  laws  as  relate 
to  the  public  health  should  be  first  of  all  respected. 
This  means  that  in  streets  and  thoroughfares  where  the 
old-time  policy  of  building  residences  close  to  the  side- 
walks prevails,  shade  trees  should  give  place  to  some 
other  form  of  improvement.  A ribbon  of  shrubbery 
contiguous  to  the  sidewalk  would  give  a pleasing  em- 
bellishment to  the  street.  Sunlight  is  essential  to 
health,  and  where  street  trees  detrimentally  interfere 
with  a proper  share  of  its  beneficent  influences  to  the 
adjacent  buildings,  the  idea  of  the  street  shade  tree  is 
misunderstood.  In  many  of  the  older  cities,  especially 
in  the  East,  numbers  of  streets  are  so  shaded,  owing  to 
the  conditions  mentioned  above,  that  both  unhealthy 
and  uncomfortable  conditions  prevail,  and  it  is  quite  in 
order  to  remove  the  trees,  although  to  many  of  our  en- 
thusiasts such  work  may  appear  vandalism.  We  can 
educate  enthusiasm  without  checking  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  cultivate  it  to  bear  upon  all  the  requirements 
of  art  out  of  doors. 
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As  long  ago  as  1870,  when  city  lands  in  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  were  generously  sold  at  anywhere  from  seven  to 
twenty-six  cents  an  acre,  and  a “lot”  comprised  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  a few  far-seeing  public  spir- 
ited citizens  took  steps  to  have  an  area  set  aside  for  a 
public  park.  As  rapidly  as  city  surveys  proceeded 
and  desirable  sections  were  blocked  out  these  were 
offered  at  public  sale  on  request  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  city  by  any  one  desiring  to  buy. 
Rapid  inroads  were  thus  made,  and  the  portion  of  the 
city  lands  convenient  to  San  Diego  Bay  soon  became 
private  property.  The  city  comprises  the  original 
Mexican  pueblo  lands,  amounting  to  32,000  acres. 
This  area  skirts  the  land-locked  bay  which  affords  the 
best  harbor  in  California,  and  extends  for  twentv  miles 
northward  along  the  coast,  taking  in  the  famed  caves 
of  La  Jolla  and  the  only  station  of  Torrey  Pines  known 
to  scientists.  The  park  tract  is  in  the  city  proper, 
readily  accessible,  and  in  its  heretofore  natural  and 
unimproved  condition  has  been  appreciated  and  en- 
joyed by  a large  proportion  of  citizens  and  highly 
praised  by  visitors  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  topography  of  the  park  comprises  mesas,  can- 
yons and  canyadas,  or  table-lands,  hill-tops  approached 
from  their  crests,  and  depressions  and  ravines  in  these 
hillsides,  besides  the  valleys  or  bottom-lands  of  the 
canyons.  Altogether,  the  contour  of  the  park  lands 
is  unique,  as  are  many  of  the  landscape  features  in- 
volved in  the  making  of  the  park.  In  Eastern  cities 
the  first  consideration  in  park-making  is  to  throw  up 
an  artificial  hillside  around  the  boundaries  of  the  park, 
and  shut  out,  by  means  of  tree  and  shrub  plantations, 
all  outside  view.  There  the  object  to  be  attained  is 
to  escape  from  outlying  conditions  of  congested  popu- 
lation, noisy  traffic  and  other  phases  of  urban  life,  and 
to  enter  at  once  upon  a bit  of  beautiful  landscape 
which  shall  afford  something  of  the  peace  and  quiet, 
the  rest  and  refreshment  of  the  country  itself. 

Here  in  San  Diego  a different  condition  exists.  The 
large,  nearly  square  park  tract  is  on  high  ground,  the 
uncrowded  city  of  20,000  inhabitants  settled  comfort- 
ably nearby.  The  park  territory,  with  all  the  effects 
of  great  level  stretches,  magnificent  hillsides  such  as 
no  landscape  artist  has  ever  yet  set  down  on  any  city 
plan  as  his  design  or  as  the  achievement  of  Nature, 
with  an  interesting  collection  of  native  plants  which 
has  won  praise  from  visiting  scientists  and  gives  un- 
failing pleasure  to  those  who  can  follow  the  plants 
in  their  yearly  life  histories, — these  phases  of  the  park 
as  it  comes  from  its  undisturbed  and  undespoiled 
world-life  into  the  care  and  keeping  of  man  are  a 
part  of  the  splendid  natural  foundation  which  it  is 
now  proposed  to  improve  by  means  of  the  best  pro- 


fessional and  civic  knowledge,  skill  and  reverent  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  here  in  December  for  his  first 
studies  of  the  grounds  preparatory  to  making  the  plan. 
Of  the  practical  treatment  of  the  surface  Mr.  Par- 
sons said  there  is  less  artificial  work  to  be  done  here 
than  in  any  park  he  has  ever  known.  The  only  sec- 
tion needing  much  grading  is  at  one  corner  where 
man  has  disturbed  the  natural  contour.  If  this  had 
been  unmolested  there  would  be  almost  no  leveling 
needed.  The  rugged,  picturesque  sides  of  the  can- 
yons, with  their  varied  and  manifold  curvings,  de- 
pressions and  exposures,  have  a grandeur  and  im- 
pressiveness beyond  that  of  any  work  of  art,  while 
the  broad  and  far-reaching  tablelands  are  specially  es- 
teemed for  their  interesting  flora  and  the  sweeping 
view  of  the  outlying  country  they  afford. 

The  mid-winter  carpeting  of  the  soil  is  delightful. 
Fresh  green  moss  is  now  supplanting  the  dry,  silvery 
sheets  of  last  year’s  growth,  which  have  persisted 
throughout  the  year,  the  varied  tints  of  silver  and 
green  intermingling  with  charming  effect.  The  beau- 
tiful tracer}^  of  alfilaria,  Erodium,  cicutarium,  covers 
acres  of  the  park.  In  shaded  nooks  on  the  sides  of 
the  canyons  and  in  the  valleys  ferns  and  other  moist- 
ure-loving plants  nestle  and  thrive.  Among  the  small- 
er flowers  which  now  give  color  to  patches  of  the  sur- 
face are  dainty  white  forget-me-nots,  delicate  stretches 
of  pepper-grass  with  richly  colored  foliage  that  lends 
a new  tone  to  the  landscape,  and  the  smallest  and  most 
beautiful  of  all,  known  by  its  Mexican  name  Golo- 
naria ; hundreds  of  tiny  white  blossoms  form  a deli- 
cate piece  of  lace-work  close  to  the  soil.  This  delight- 
ful little  plant  is  Euphorbia  albomarginata,  a near  rela- 
tive of  the  flaming  Poinsettia  of  our  gardens  now  in 
bloom  out  of  doors,  single  flower  heads  and  encom- 
passing bracts  of  the  latter  measuring  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  across. 

Among  many  other  native  plants  now  in  flower  are 
Rhus  integrifolia,  whose  dense  clusters  of  tight  little 
buds  have  held  out  their  promise  of  opening  for  two 
months  past.  Chilicothe,  Megarrhiza  macrocarpa, 
stretches  out  at  great  length  in  vine  habit,  the  sterile 
plants  bearing  sparsely  white  flowered  racemes,  and 
the  fertile  plants  showing  single  blossoms  in  the  axils, 
and,  so  early  in  the  season,  the  immense  cucumber- 
like spined  fruits.  Dodecatheon  Clevelandii  or  shoot- 
ing star  grows  thickly  on  the  mesas  and  hillsides  in 
places,  the  reversed  petals  being  of  the  pink  and  white 
varieties.  The  yellow-flowered  wild  caper,  Isomeris 
arborea,  and  the  pink-purple  Four-o’clock,  Mirabilis 
Californica,  are  all  abundant.  The  only  trees  on  the 
park  tract  are  perhaps  five  hundred  Peppers,  Eu- 
calypts.  Cypresses,  Pines,  Palms  and  Grevilleas. 
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The  flora  adapted  to  San  Diego  was  carefully  stud- 
ied by  Mr.  Parsons  during  his  visit  with  Miss  Kate  O. 
Sessions,  a graduate  of  the  University  of  California 
and  for  the  past  twelve  years  carrying  on  a successful 
nursery  and  cut-flower  business  in  San  Diego;  Miss 
Sessions  knows  the  cultivated  plants  of  this  region 
intimately,  and  understands  their  cultural  require- 
ments thoroughly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Brandegee, 
botanists  of  high  standing  in  Europe  and  in  this  coun- 
try, are  also  citizens  of  San  Diego,  and  actively  inter- 
ested in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  park.  Mr. 
Brandegee  has  collected  extensively  in  adjoining  states 
and  in-  northern  Mexico,  and  is  an  authority  on  na- 
tive plants  generally,  Mrs.  Brandegee,  in  addition, 
knowing  cacti  better  than  any  one  else  on  this  coast. 
Both  Miss  Sessions  and  Mr.  Brandegee  are  members 
of  the  Park  Improvement  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  San  Diego,  consisting  of  eight  mem- 
bers. This  committee,  with  the  consent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  who  are  the  legal 
custodians  of  the  park,  have  in  hand  the  improvements 
now  being  begun.  A citizens’  movement  has  resulted 
in  a fund  of  $ii,ooo  to  be  applied  to  flrst  improve- 
ments. Besides  this  sum,  which  is  likely  to  grow  to 
$15,000,  the  cost  of  the  landscape  architect’s  plan  for 
the  entire  park  and  all  incidental  expenses  involved  in 
getting  the  work  under  way  are  the  personal  dona- 
tion of  one  citizen,  chairman  of  the  Park  Plans  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  George  W.  Marston,  whose  interest  and 
practical  help  are  given  to  every  department  and  in- 
stitution affecting  the  welfare  of  the  city.  The  public 
spirit  and  intelligent  appreciation  and  regard  for  tb/;" 
park  and  the  sense  of  its  value  to  the  community  by 
the  people  generally  promises  well  for  its  wise  conduct 
and  sound  development. 

The  natural  contour  of  the  ground  and  the  splendid 
opportunity  for  a collection  of  choice  and  rare  serni- 


Improvement  of 

The  editor*  of  a well  known  magazine  recently 
asked  five  hundred  business  men  all  over  the  country 
whether,  in  their  opinion,  there  is  any  financial  value 
in  attractive  surroundings  to  a business  plant.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  those  replying  declare  that  the  product 
of  a factory  or  business  concern  is  much  more  val- 
uable when  the  factory  or  office  is  clean,  attractive, 
and  beautiful,  and  when  the  employees  can  come  in 
daily  contact  with  orderly  surroundings,  and  see  floral 
beauties  on  the  grounds.  Furthermore,  they  declare 
that  such  well-ordered  business  concerns  are  a decided 
commercial  benefit  tO'  the  community. 

A question  of  equal  significance  might  be  asked  of 
educators,  preachers,  and  parents,  whether,  in  their 
opinion,  there  is  any  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 

*Mr.  Louis  E.  VanNorman,  Editor  of  Home  and  Flowers,  Xov..  1902. 


tropical  plants  grown  out  of  doors  the  year  round  in 
rampant  luxuriance  would  be  enough  to  distinguish 
the  park  and  give  it  strong  individual  charm  and 
value.  But,  in  addition,  the  mesas  provide  a view- 
point for  an  unrivalled  panorama  of  land  and  sea.  On 
any  day  the  eye  can  sweep  a hundred  miles  in  all  di- 
rections, and  the  horizon  line  encircles  thousands  of 
square  miles.  TwO‘  great  promontories.  Point  of 
Rocks  in  Mexico  and  near-b}^  Point  Loma,  reach  many 
miles  out  into  the  Pacific,  like  giant  fingers  pointing 
to  the  gigantic  precipitous  Coronada  Islands,  far  out 
at  sea.  San  Diego  Bay  with  its  shipping,  Coronado 
beach  and  its  largest  seaside  hotel  in  the  world ; Twin 
Peaks,  Table  Mountain  and  many  other  crests  and 
ranges  in  Mexico,  with  successive  mountain  chains  to 
east  and  north,  from  twenty  to  eighty  miles  distant, 
some  snow-covered  at  this  season,  and  miles  of  open 
country,  all  form  not  so  much  an  offscape  to  the  park 
itself,  nor  even  a grandly  beautiful  frame  to  the  actual 
picture ; but  this  international  area  with  its  lavish 
natural  beauty  seems  an  integral  part  of  the  park,  as 
indeed  it  really  is.  No  more  extended,  varied,  beau- 
tiful and  completely  satisfying  and  inspiring  view  ex- 
ists anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  proposed  general  lines  of  treatment  and  devel- 
opment, the  plants  to  be  introduced  into  the  park,  the 
uses  it  is  purposed  to  serve  in  the  field  of  science,  the 
definite  features  for  improvement  already  decided 
upon,  cannot  be  entered  into  in  this  general  sketch. 
It  must  suffice  now  to  say  that  nO'  important  city  park 
was  ever  begun  with  larger  promise  of  sound  devel- 
opment and  true  ornamentation,  and  the  prophecy  that 
San  DiegO'  will  have  one  of  the  greatest  parks  of  mod- 
ern times  carries  with  it  the  certainty  of  early  realiza- 
tion. 

M.  B.  COULSTON, 

Secretary  Park  Improvement  Committee. 


•School  Grounds. 

value  in  attractive  school  surroundings,  whether  the 
children  are  happier  and  their  work  more  efficient  by 
daily  contact  with  beautiful  school  grounds ; whether 
the  cultivated  taste  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
would  not  find  expression  in  improvement  of  home 
conditions,  thus  making  the  school  a radiating  center 
for  civic  improvement. 

The  great  interest  in  public  beauty  which  is  mani- 
fest all  over  the  country  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  American  Park  and  Out-Door  Art  Association  and 
the  American  League  for  Civic  Improvement.  They 
have  done  much  public  service  by  a process  of  organi- 
zation and  education,  and  there  is  no  better  place  to 
begin  than  in  the  public  schools.  The  most  effective 
means  of  reaching  the  parents  is  through  the  children. 

The  branch  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  Park  and  Out-Door  Art  Association,  recently  or- 
ganized in  Boston,  has  undertaken  the  improvement  of 
two  schools,  in  order  to  demonstrate  what  may  be 
accomplished.  One  building  is  situated  in  the  city, 
with  no  yard.  It  is  necessary  to  resort  to  window 
boxes  and  vine  planting.  The  children  living  in  tene- 
ment houses  and  crowded  districts  will  be  taught  to 
love  “green  things  growing,”  and  shown  how  they 
can  have  their  own  window  gardens.  The  other  school 
is  in  the  suburbs.  It  registers  twenty-eight  hundred 
children,  and  has  a yard  containing  ten  thousand 


ing  spots  for  the  citizens  during  the  long  summer 
va(?ations  and  warm  summer  evenings,  thus  forming 
a stronger  bond  of  sympathy  and  interest  between  the 
school  and  parents. 

The  greatest  need  and  greatest  opportunity  is  in 
village  and  rural  districts.  And  alas ! too  often  there 
is  only  bleakness  and  barrenness.  The  school  direc- 
tors seem  to  have  set  apart  the  poorest  ground  in  the 
district  for  the  school  yard.  Will  nothing  grow? 
There  are  no  flowers,  and  only  some  weak  grass  and 
a few  starved  trees.  By  a little  effort  these  unattract- 


NOS.  1 AND  2 ARE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND.  NOS.  3 AND  4 ARE  SCHOOL  GROUNDS  IN  CLEVELAND,  O. 


square  feet.  The  problem  is  to  use  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Similar  work  is  being  undertaken  by  civic  clubs, 
women’s  clubs  in  the  cities,  and  by  improvement  asso- 
ciations in  towns  and  villages.  The  time  has  come 
for  action.  The  movement  is  on.  In  large  cities  prop- 
erty is  considered  too  valuable  to  be  utilized  for  school 
grounds  and  gardens,  but  as  soon  as  citizens  and  mu- 
nicipal authorities  are  aroused  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  this  movement  better  conditions 
will  prevail.  Some  of  the  landscape  architects  are  in- 
terested, and  some  excellent  results  have  been  accom- 
plished. As  was  suggested  in  a recent  number  of  Park 
and  Cemetery,  the  school  yards  might  be  the  breath- 


ive  surroundings  could  be  made  pleasant  and  beauti- 
ful. Children  should  be  led  to  study  nature’s  method, 
and  to  examine  her  manner  of  planting  flowers  beside 
the  road,  grouping  trees  and  shrubs  along  the  fences, 
in  the  woods,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  streams.  The 
vvind,  the  birds  and  squirrels, — nature’s  agents,  have 
no  regularity  in  their  seed  planting.  The  arrange- 
ment is  irregular  massing  of  her  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  and  their  struggle  for  existence  produces 
pleasing  variety  and  effective  results  all  the  year 
round. 

Some  of  the  trees,  plants  and  vines  found  in  field 
and  wood  can  be  easily  arranged  to  form  attractive 
groups.  Trees  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  the  most 
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desirable  are  elm,  ash,  beech,  birch,  maple,  poplar, 
pines  and  spruces ; and  these  shrubs  are  surely  com- 
mon enough, — sumac,  elder,  dogwood,  barberry, 
witch  hazel,  laurel,  rhododendron,  the  ferns,  golden 
rod,  aster,  daisy,  milkweed,  sunflower,  and  the  attract- 
ive bittersweet,  clematis,  wild  cucumber,  and  Virginia 
creeper.  Pictures  of  good  landscape  gardening  will 
suggest  what  can  be  accomplished  in  a school  yard. 

Two  women  in  a New  England  town  became  inter- 
ested in  improvement  of  school  grounds.  They  called 
at  the  High  School,  and  invited  all  the  students  who 
were  willing  to  assist  in  beautifying  their  school 
grounds  to  attend  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Landscape 
and  School  Gardening,  to  be  given  at  a private  house 
for  their  benefit.  Each  student  was  requested  to  bring 
a plan  of  the  school  ground.  The  women  were  de- 
lighted to  have  every  member  of  the  school  respond. 
After  the  pictures  were  shown  the  students  took  their 
plans,  and  suggestions  were  made  as  to  the  best  ar- 
rangements for  planting  trees  and  shrubs.  The  next 
morning  the  school  was  organized  and  committees  ap- 
pointed for  specific  parts  of  the  work, — a general  com- 
mittee, one  to  secure  the  trees,  another  the  shrubs,  and 
another  the  vines,  etc.  Native  trees  and  shrubs  were 
generally  used,  as  they  were  easily  accessible  in  the 
woods  nearby.  The  work  was  well  started,  and  the 
students  were  deeply  interested. 

In  a village  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the 
rather  dreary  school  grounds.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed from  the  Village  Improvement  Association  to 
visit  the  schools  and  endeavor  to  enlist  the  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
children  responded  and  worked  well,  but  the  results 
showed  they  were  not  educated  up  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  As  is  generally  the 
case,  familiarity  bred  contempt,  and  instead  of  being 
alive  to  their  opportunities,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  material  near  at  hand,  they  destroyed  or  disre- 
garded the  ‘‘wild  things,”  and  planted  seeds  that  came 
in  paper  packages. 

One  school  was  surrounded  by  a field  of  the  most 
fascinating  moss  grown  and  lichen  covered  glacial 
boulders.  The  teacher  said  she  could  not  do  much,  as 
her  place  was  “full  of  rocks.”  In  nearby  meadows 
were  masses  of  berberis  vulgaris,  several  varieties  of 
cornus,  wild  roses,  black  alder,  and  the  fences  were 
covered  with  bittersweet,  Virginia  creeper,  and  wild 
clematis  which  could  have  been  transplanted,  produc- 
ing artistic  results.  Instead,  the  children  laboriously 


carried  some  of  the  smaller  boulders,  put  them  into  a 
pile,  covered  them  with  earth,  and  planted  nasturtiums, 
marigolds,  and  balsams.  The  effort  deserves  credit, 
but  the  results  might  have  been  better  and  more  per- 
manent. 

Another  school  was  visited.  The  teacher  was  most 
enthusiastic  and  anxious  to  improve  her  school 
grounds, — a most  attractive  spot,  surrounded  by  the 
beautiful,  undulating  hills  so  characteristic  of  glacial 
New  England.  She  said  she  was  ready  to  begin,  but 
would  like  to  have  a man  to  help  dig  the  roots  out 
of  the  yard.  The  back  yard  had  been  “burned  over” 
to  destroy  the  weeds, — sweet  fern,  sumach,  asters, 
and  golden-rod.  She  had  cut  down  a clump  of  white 
birches.  Oh,  the  mangled  trunks  of  the  once  graceful 
trees ! She  did  not  appreciate  her  blessings.  In  one 
corner  a “rockery”  had  been,  and  a few  weak  nas- 
turtium cotyledons  were  struggling  to  the  light. 

The  school  was  revisited  in  the  autumn.  The  road- 
side for  severa:!  miles  approaching  it  formed  a suc- 
cession of  brilliant  pictures.  The  gorgeous  colors  of 
the  sumach  with  the  deep  red  velvety  fruit,  the  ring- 
ing tones  of  the  golden-rod,  the  more  subdued  notes 
of  the  asters,  the  vine-covered  stone  fences,  were  glori- 
fied by  the  autumn  haze.  A bend  in  the  road  sud- 
denly brought  the  school  yard  into  view.  The  con- 
trast ! Once  it  had  been  part  of  a harmonious  whole, 
but  it  had  been  “tidied  up”  in  the  spring  ready  to  be 
improved,  and  all  that  remained  were  a few  limp  nas- 
turtium vines. 

Another  teacher  had  taught  the  same  school  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  very  little  had  been  done  to 
improve  the  school  surroundings.  Within  two  weeks 
after  the  school  had  been  visited,  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher,  nineteen  trees  were  transplanted,  a fern 
garden  made,  shrubs  and  wild  flowers  planted,  and  a 
screen  made.  The  children  were  industrious,  and  are 
making  plans  for  next  year’s  work.  The  school  took 
the  prize  for  the  best  work,  given  by  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  illustrated  papers  in  the  country,  showing 
examples  of  good  gardening.  Success  in  this  work 
can  only  be  secured  by  a process  of  education. 

Conditions  similar  to  those  described  exist  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

To  think,  to  talk,  or  to  write  will  not  suffice.  Who 
is  to  put  the  spade  into  the  ground  ? 

Louise  Klein  Miller. 

Lowthorpe,  Groton,  Mass. 


‘‘A  love  of  Flowers  is  the  natural  foundation  on  which  to  build  all 
gardens,  whether  formal  or  informal!’ — ^Rose  Standish  Jhichols. 
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Regarding  Landscape  Design. 

(Paper  read  by  J.  Wesson  Phelps  before  the  Hartford  Florists’  Club.) 


There  is  a common  notion  that  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture is  the  development  of  beauty  out  of  doors. 
It  is  that ; but  it  has  so  much  to  do  with  other  things 
that  to  call  it  only  a study  of  beauty  would  not  be 
comprehensive.  And  then,  Beauty  is  such  a flighty 
spirit!  One  time  you  see  it  and  then  you  don’t.  You 
may  stand  directly  viewing  the  same  picture — for  ex- 
ample, a flower — and  once  it  will  seem  blank  and  the 
second  time  it  will  be  the  same  flower,  but  it  will  look 
alive.  So  there  is  need  to  search  out  a better  founda- 
tion for  a guide  to  Landscape  Criticism.  Such  foun- 
dation may  lead  to  many  discussions  of  beauty ; nev- 
ertheless Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture 
have  purposes  of  their  own  and  require  for  their  de- 
velopment certain  manly  considerations  which,  though 
they  include,  they  yet  master  the  more  flighty  and 
delicate  thoughts  of  pretty  things  and  their  lovers. 

In  current  literature  it  is  becoming  popular  to  write 
concerning  nature,  and  there  is  general  advice  to  go 
into  the  woods  and  fields  and  to  learn  the  birds,  the 
trees,  the  grasses  and  the  flowers ; to  distinguish  the 
songs  of  the  birds,  and  to  feel  the  tunes  of  the  trees 
which  allow  so  many  variations  to  the  playing  winds. 
Yes,  the  beauties  of  nature  are  various,  and  each  beau- 
ty is  likely  to  be  written  up  sooner  or  later ; but  what 
I wish  is  to  point  out  the  real  relation  between  nature 
and  man.  I am  discussing  nature  as  man  brings  it  to 
himself. 

How  often  is  it  spoken  of — what  man  may  learn 
from  nature ! And  yet  how  often  in  these  discourses 
do  we  fail  to  remind  ourselves  that  man  is  a part  of 
nature — that  even  outdoor  nature  includes  man  1 The 
relation  is  simple,  very  delicate  and  minutely  complex. 
Man  is  subject  to  nature’s  laws;  yet  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible to  the  wishes  of  man.  To  study  thoroughly 
nature  and  its  phases  we  must  also  study  man  and 
his  development.  He  who  thinks  of  the  beautiful 
woods  or  the  roughness  of  the  mountain  peaks  and  the 
vastness  of  the  sea  and  does  not,  at  the  same  time, 
dream  of  man’s  needs  and  development  ignores  one 
of  God’s  noblest  creations  and  forgets  the  tender  rela- 
tionship between  nature  and  man. 

Fundamental  facts  are  simple,  often  self-evident, 
and  sometimes  seemingly  too  axiomatic  even  to  men- 
tion. Such  is  the  case  with  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  in  the  theory  of  Landscape  Architecture.  It 
seems  absurd  to  reiterate  that  man  is  a part  of  nature, 
yet  this  is  that  sort  of  a fact  which  is  always  under- 
stood and  still  very,  very  often  absurdly  denied.  The 
axiom  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind. 

In  order  to  use  the  axiom  in  Landscape  Design  let 
us  consider,  by  way  of  analogy,  that  every  species  of 
the  animal  kingdom  has  some  effect  upon  the  land- 


scape. The  squirrels  in  gathering  nuts,  building  nests, 
and  in  coming  from  their  homes  into  the  free  air, 
make  use  of  natural  conditions  and  appear  to  delight 
in  nature.  In  his  work  and  in  his  play,  the  squirrel 
judges  everything  by  its  effect  upon  himself,  and  he 
in  turn  produces  some  effect  upon  his  surroundings. 
Compare  with  this  the  way  in  which  man  seems  to 
dally  with  nature  and  sometimes  to  assert  that  what 
he  does  is  as  though  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
refer  to  a certain  abuse  of  the  so-called  naturalistic 
gardening.  The  true  type  of  naturalistic  gardening 
is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  delicately  balanced 
styles  of  gardening  and  one  much  used  in  the  United 
States,  yet  because  of  its  delicate  balance  it  might  eas- 
ily collapse  through  inconsistency,  were  the  name  fol- 
lowed haphazard.  Here,  moreover,  is  the  place  to  sup- 
ply our  ever  so  simple  axiom,  that  “man  is  a part  of 
nature,  and  that  whatever  man  does  concerns  him- 
self.” Whenever  a naturalistic  garden  denies  this  it 
is  false. 

I have  often  asked  myself,  and  occasionally  have 
been  asked,  what  to  do  with  a supposed  piece  of  land. 
Given  a plot  of  ground,  what  can  be  done  with  it? 
The  Yankee  method  of  reply  is  useful.  “Why  do  you 
want  to  do  anything  with  it?”  “Oh,  nothing,”  the 
questioner  answers,  “I  was  thinking  of  an  hypothetical 
case.”  One  may  then  reply,  “If  there  is  no  cause 
for  doing  anything;  if,  on  account  of  location  or 
other  cause,  the  land  is  not  capable  of  giving  satisfac- 
tion to  mankind  sufficient  to  furnish  a cause ; if  the 
land  is  good  enough  as  it  is,  then  better  do  nothing 
with  it.”  That  is,  if  your  work  is  in  no  way  worthy 
of  the  expense,  save  your  money.  A noble  work  of 
man,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  affects  mankind. 

The  positive  use  of  this  axiom  is  that  it  first  asks 
for  the  purpose  and  then  demands  that  that  shall  dom- 
inate everything.  It  also  asserts  that  the  purpose  shall 
not  deny  the  handiwork  of  man.  Nature  may  be  imi- 
tated as  closely  as  the  purpose  of  the  plan  will  permit, 
but  certain  things  are  impossible.  Man  cannot  build 
an  actual  wild  garden,  that  is,  a garden  which  grew 
independent  of  man  and  has  always  been  left  to  itself. 
Man  may,  however,  build  an  imaginary  wild  garden, 
but  this  must  always  serve  the  purpose  of  an  imagi- 
nary or  suggestive  garden,  and  in  it  there  might  be 
a possibility  of  planting  some  cultivated  plants  or  of 
placing  a hut.  The  finished  product  must  serve  the 
purpose  of  man. 

It  is  often  said  in  a certain  college,  where  the  Eng- 
lish langauge  is  taught  with  special  earnestness,  that 
the  sole  test  of  any  composition, — either  written  or 
spoken, — is  its  effectiveness  for  the  purpose  at  hand. 
The  same  applies  elsewhere,  and  it  is  equally  true  in 
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Landscape  Design.  The  sole  test  of  Landscape  De- 
sign is  its  effectiveness  for  the  purpose  at  hand.  This 
is  a basic  principle,  the  masonry  foundation  upon 
which  we  may  build.  It  remains  to  consider  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  purpose  and  then  the  adaptabil- 
ity of  the  various  schemes  which  may  be  suggested. 

Two  general  objects  are  worthy  of  striving  for  in 
Landscape  Design.  The  one  is  to  present  nature  to 
man;  the  other  is  to  present  man  to  nature. 

If  there  is  a portion  of  land  for  Landscape  develop- 
ment, and  if  the  Beauty  that  is  in  the  land  is  sufficient, 
then  the  problem  is  to  furnish  guides  so  that  every 
one  may  behold.  If,  moreover,  these  guides  are  inani- 
mate and  necessary  devices,  such  as  paths,  drives, 
gateways,  arche,;.,  and  so  forth,  so  that  a man  might 
have  a guide  and  still  be  alone  but  for  the  spirit  of 
nature  which  is  set  burning  around  him,  then  the  de- 
sign is  likely  to  be  good.  But  if  in  some  way  the 
beautv  of  nature  is  not  made  available  to  man’s  under- 
standing then  the  design  is  certainly  bad.  In  this 
connection  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  man’s  moods 
are  various,  and  a good  design  must  appeal  to  a man 
who  wishes  to  visit  the  landscape,  even  though  the 
man  is  not  always  in  the  same  mood ; or  else  the  de- 
sign must  be  strong  enough  to  bring  the  visitor  to  its 
own  mood. 

To  present  man  to  nature,  that  is  not  so  easy.  To 
do  this  it  must  be  possible  to  keep  man  out  of  the 
house  more  of  the  time  than  is  usual  in  the  Northern 
United  States.  Man  may  view  nature  from  his  resi- 
dence and  several  pictures  may  be  obtainable  from 
the  various  windows,  but  this  is  not  enough ; this  and 
nothing  else  would  lead  to  a sort  of  picture  gardening 
and  would  be  far  inferior  to  the  real  thing.  Gardens 
must  be  used  to  be  appreciated  and  the  problem  is, 
get  man  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible  and  keep 
him  comfortable  and  happy  while  he  is  there ; thus  we 
bring  man  into  nature  or,  as  I have  said,  introduce 
man  to  nature. 

Much  can  probably  be  accomplished  by  building 
neat  and  comfortable  open  air  houses  or  shelters ; and 
these,  whether  simple  or  elaborate,  must  be  of  a fine 
character  of  architecture  so  as  to  command  respect 
increasing  with  acquaintance.  Many  people  appre- 
ciate good  architecture  sooner  than  they  do  natural 
beauties,  and  the  occasional  introduction  of  the  for- 
mer, where  a fitting  place  is  offered  and  the  building 
seems  to  be  useful  and  necessary,  may  cause  many 
to  consider  more  kindly  the  softer  beauties  of  nature. 
Herein  is  a difficult  problem, — how  to  introduce  man 
to  nature.  Often  it  seems  to  be  done  something  like 
this.  Mr.  Nature,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr. 
Man.  Please  be  kind  enough  to  show  him  through 
your  home.  He  has  a fair  amount  of  curiosity  and 
is  reasonably  active,  so  that  you  may  keep  him  moving 
about  as  much  as  you  like.  If  you  should  see  that  he 


is  becoming  tired,  perhaps  you  will  show  him  a place 
to  rest;  anything  will  do  for  a seat, — a log  of  wood 
or  any  other  old  thing  that  you  don’t  need. 

Mr.  Man  makes  the  rounds  of  the  place  and  thinks 
it  all  may  be  very  pretty  to  one  who  gets  used  to  it, 
and  there  is  very  good  exercise  in  the  journey;  but, 
to  be  honest,  he  is  mighty  glad  to  get  back  home  into 
his  own  house.  There  he  finds  things  just  to  his  fancy, 
where  he  can  be  at  rest  and  enjoy  real  comfort.  That 
table  at  his  side!  It  just  suits  his  purpose,  it  is  hand- 
somely carved,  and  he  does  not  see  how  it  can  be  im- 
proved to  assist  his  purpose ! On  the  wall  to  the  left 
hangs  a fine  portrait  of  his  grandfather,  painted  by 
the  noted  Mr.  — . After  all,  the  most  inter- 

esting thing  in  the  world  is  human  kind. 

Every  care  is  taken  in  the  building  of  a house  to 
have  the  finest.  To  live  in  some  of  our  really  fine 
homes,  surrounded  hy  things  comfortable,  convenient 
and  beautiful,  by  companions  happy  and  congenial  and 
discreet,  to  live  in  such  a place  is  in  itself  an  educa- 
tion. Ah,  I muse  as  I behold,  is  all  this  denied  to  out- 
door life? 

There  are  many  days  in  all  seasons  of  the  year 
when  it  is  beautiful  to  be  out  of  doors,  if  one  can 
really  be  made  comfortable,  and  not  be  obliged  to  be 
on  the  move  in  order  to  enjoy  the  natural  surround- 
ings. If  one  could  be  protected  from  the  winds  on 
certain  days  and  from  the  storm  on  others, — and  have 
no  fear  of  becoming  wet  or  uncomfortable, — and  if 
at  the  same  time  the  devices  which  protect  him  should 
be  of  a worthy  kind  and  the  best  of  that  kind,  then 
it  would  be  possible  to  receive  the  same  delightful 
feeling  out  of  doors  as  in  a well-built  house ; but  as 
long  as  it  is  supposed  that  in  landscape  work  any 
old  thing  will  do,  if  it  is  natural,  we  must  expect  peo- 
ple to  prefer  the  house  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
Make  things  comfortable  for  man  and  he  will  prob- 
ably spend  more  time  in  the  open  air.  Thus  we 
would  introduce  man  to  nature  and  make  real  garden- 
ing more  attractive  than  picture  gardening. 

A garden  is  a mood,  it  is  the  mood  of  some  man, 
and  as  many  variations  are  possible  as  there  are  pos- 
sible moods  in  music.  In  fact,  music  offers  a very 
good  comparison.  First,  we  have  the  note,  then  the 
scale,  then  the  tune  and  then  the  symphony.  In  mak- 
ing a garden,  someone  makes  a hit — strikes  a note 
“do” — several  copy  the  hit,  and  at  times  a whole  sec- 
tion seems  to  be  striking  “do.”  Yet  tunes  and  even 
symphonies  in  garden  design  are  possible.  However, 
gardens  are  more  individual  than  tunes,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Landscape  specialist  is  not  so  much  to 
play  a first-class  tune  as  to  make  the  garden  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  designed. 
The  whims  and  moods  of  the  owner  are  often  in  fact, 
and  moreover  in  theory  they  should  usually  be  a con- 
trolling feature  in  any  good  design. 
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Wade  Memorial  CHapel,  EaKe  View  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  O. 


On  the  edge  of  a small  lake  at  the  intersection  of 
circling'  roads  in  Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleveland, 
rises  the  Wade  Memorial  Chapel.  Visitors  on  their 
way  to  the  shrine  of  Garfield  on  the  hilltop  see  at  the 
turn  of  an  avenue  a large  and  heautiful  temple  perfect 
in  its  proportions  and  exquisite  in  detail,  which  re- 
calls those  white  walls  outlined  against  the  blue  skies 
of  Greece. 

The  building  is  the  receiving  vault  and  chapel  for 
Lake  View  Cemetery,  and  it  was  built  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
W ade,  of  Cleveland,  as  a memorial  to  his  grandfather 
of  the  same  name.  Performing  these  two  services, 
Mr.  Wade  went  farther:  He  raised  a temple  to  art 
the  like  of  which  few  communities  have  to  show. 
From  the  beginning  no  pains  were  spared  to  get  the 
best  results  j from  foundation  to  roofstone,  everything 
was  the  best  that  repeated  trial  and  experiment  could 
s^iggest.  No  modern  building  was  ever  constructed 
with  more  care.  Special  visits  were  made  to  all  the 
Cjuarry  centers,  where  many  kinds  of  building  mate- 
rial, after  the  most  careful  consideration  of  their  char- 


REAR  VIEW  OF  WADE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL,  LAKE  VIEW 
CEMETERY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


FRONT  VIEW,  WADE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL,  LAKE  VIEW  CEMETERY,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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acter  and  the  requirements  of  the  structure  were  ac- 
cepted or  rejected. 

The  problem  was  to  furnish  a receiving  vault  and 
chapel  for  the  use  of  the  cemetery  and  the  two  were 
separated  by  placing  the  space  for  the  catacombs  on  a 
lower  level  with  an  entrance  at  the  rear  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  chapel  is  all  that  can  be  seen  from  three 
sides  and  consists  of  a portico  and  one  large  room, 
the  floor  of  which  is  divided  into  a large  and  small 
space  by  a railing.  In  the  larger  space  are  seats  and 
in  the  center  of  the  smaller  one  the  coffln  slowly  rises 
on  an  elevator  from  the  vault  below  and  rests  upon  a 
marble  dais  while  the  services  are  held.  A drive  leads 
to  the  great  front  door  of  the  chapel  and  another  de- 
scending the  hill  reaches  the  front  door  of  the  vault. 
All  the  appointments  are  perfect. 

From  the  artistic  point  of  yiew  the  structure  as- 
sumes a new  interest.  Everything  is  to  be  commended. 
A reference  to  the  photogra’phs  will  show  the  propor- 
tion and  style  of  the  chapel.  The  material  is  a light, 
fine  grained  Barre  granite'  and  all  the  delicate  charac- 
teristic details  of  the  Greek  Ionic  order  are  faithfullv 


carried  out  in  molding,  capital  and  column.  Over  the 
large  door  opening  is  probably  as  fine  a piece  of  carv- 
ing as  has  yet  been  done  in  granite.  A massive  bronze 
door  opens  into  a rectangular  room  lined  with  mar- 
ble. The  walls  are  ornamented  with  extraordinarily 
large  friezes  of  glass  mosaic  representing  the  voyage 
of  life,  encircling  the  room  and  meeting  at  the  great 
window  in  the  end,  overlooking  the  lake,  as  shown  in 
our  first  illustration. 

This  window  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  speci- 
mens of  the  glass  painter’s  art  in  the  world.  Of  great 
size  and  surpassing  beauty  of  color,  no  words  can  con- 
vey an  idea  of  its  overpowering  impression  on  the 
mind.  The  subject  is  the  “River  of  Life.” 

Much  delicate  exquisite  work  in  marble  inlaying  can 
be  seen  in  the  marble  and  wainscoting. 

Flubbell  & Benes,  of  Cleveland,  were  the  architects. 
Tiffany  & Co.,  of  New  York,  did  the  interior  decora- 
tions, Norcross  Bros.,  the  marble  work,  and  Barclay 
Bros.,  of  Barre,  and  Joseph  Carabelli,  of  Cleveland, 
the  cutting  and  placing  of  the  granite. 

Ora  Coltman. 
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Hydrang^ea  Panicvilata  Grandiflora 


The  hardy  hydrangea  is  generally  nnderstood  as  be- 
ing the  H.  paniculata  grandiflora,  though  there  are 
many  other  hardy  species.  But  this  one  is  a sort  every- 
one wants,  and  almost  every  one  has,  just  as  for  tub 
culture  in  the  North  the  H.  Hortensea  is  so  often 
grown.  On  every  large  place  this  hardy  one  H.  pani- 
culata grandiflora  is  to  be  met  with  ; and  the  illustration 
is  not  given  expecting  to  present  something  new,  but  to 
show  what  a fine  bush  it  makes  when  well  managed, 
and  how  nicely  it  fits  certain  positions,  such  as  the  one 
in  which  this  plant  is  placed.  It  is  evidently  well  sit- 
uated, as  the  surroundings  proclaim.  This  specimen 
is  a good  one,  as  its  vigorous  shoots  and  large  flow- 
ers show.  It  is  an  example  of  good  pruning.  ATry 
often  bushes  of  it  are  let  go  unpruned.  This  results 
in  a great  lot  of  small  flowers,  which  present  a very 
unsatisfactory  appearance.  This  one  has  been  skil- 
fully pruned.  Some  time  before  coming  into  leaf  it 
was  cut  back  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  old  wood ; 
that  is,  an  inch  or  two  of  the  last  season’s  growth 
was  left  to  every  shoot.  This  is  what  gives  the  large 
flowers.  There  is  such  a thing  as  too  close  pruning. 
Should  an  old  bush  be  cut  back  severely,  leaving  but 
few  Shoots  of  any  kind,  the  flowers  produced  are  so 
large  and  heavy  that  they  drag  the  shoots  over  almost 
to  the  ground.  As  already  stated,  the  specimen  il- 
lustrated well  shows  good  pruning  and  good  placing. 

Anyone  possessing  two  bushes  of  the  hydrangea, 
and  desirous  that  one  should  flower  later  than  the 


other,  can  have  success  by  pinching  off  the  top  of  the 
shoots  of  one  plant  when  about  half  grown.  Side 
shoots  are  formed  which  bloom  later,  but  have  smaller 
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flower  heads.  Florists  sometimes  adopt  this  plan  to 
give  them  flowers  late,  as  they  find  the  blossoms  of 
much  use  to  them  in  their  business. 

Joseph  Meehan. 


Notes  on  Tree  Planting. 


Mr.  J.  Woodward  Manning  struck  a keynote  when 
he  said  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  improvement  work 
that  “the  planting,  nourishment,  preservation,  sym- 
metry and,  on  occasion,  the  destruction,  of  trees  is  an 
important  part  of  town  improvement.” 

The  Improvement  Society  of  Stonington,  'Conn., 
last  year,  through  its  Tree  Comi|iittee,  reported  the 
planting  of  eighty  trees,  some  at  the  expense  of  the 
society  and  others  at  the  expense  of  residents.  The 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany alsO'  set  out  ten  trees  at  its  own  expense  at  a 
point  where  the  society  had  solicited  permission  to 
plant  trees ; and  two  residents  are  reported  to  have 
set  a large  number  without  solicitation  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  reminds  one  to  say  that  planting  trees  along 
country  roads,  while  highly  desirable  in  itself,  should 
be  done  with  regard  to  the  principles  of  landscape 
gardening  if  the  results  are  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
current  number  of  Country  Life  in  America  contains 
a severe  and  no  doubt  merited  criticism  of  the  cele- 
brated Magnolia  Avenue,  Riverside,  Cal.  The  writer 
says  that  driving  through  it  is  “about  as  cheerful  as 


driving  through  a tunnel.  I wished  to  see  the  land- 
scape, the  river  and  the  flat  bottom-land,  with  the  hills 
beyond ; but  it  was  all  cut  off.  The  ornamentation  of 
the  wayside  should  be  the  work  of  an  artist.”  He 
goes  on  to  suggest  that  rows  of  trees  placed  at  regular 
intervals  are  suitable  where  they  will  not  shut  off  good 
scenery ; that  groups  should  be  used  at  some  points, 
some  of  them  extending  over  on  to  adjoining  prop- 
erty ; that  some  of  these  plantations  should  contain  a 
variety  of  species,  and  that  others  should  be  all  of  one 
kind,  giving  the  effect  of  a natural  thicket  or  colony — 
as  one  invariably  sees  the  beautiful  wild  crabs  grow- 
ing; and  that  open  spaces  at  commanding  points 
should  give  glimpses  or  wide  views  of  the  landscape. 
He  adds  that  rolling  country  offers  the  best  opportu- 
nities for  effective  grouping  and  for  distant  views. 

This  stricture  of  one  of  the  most  famous  avenues 
in  the  country  should  cause  us  to  readjust  our  think- 
ing cap  when  it  comes  to  planting  trees,  even  if  they 
are  for  the  purpose  of  shading  a drive.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  better  place  to  be  sure  you’re  right  before  going 
ahead  than  in  the  matter  of  tree  planting. 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 
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IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

CONDUCTED  BY 

MRS,  FRANCES  COPLEY  SEAVEY, 

TREES  AND  TREE  PLANTING. 

The  desirability  of  planting  trees  should  never  be 
overlooked  by  imi)rovement  workers ; it  is  work  of 
tbe  highest  importance,  more  essential  than  any  other 
branch  of  planting,  and  monnmental  in  character. 

Many  organizations  have  made  it  their  chief  labor 
and  no  one  can  gainsay  its  advantages.  Planting 


plant  trees.  Take  time  to  consider  well  zvhere  to 
plant ; make  no  greater  haste  in  determining  zvhat 
to  plant;  and,  again,  make  haste  very  slowly  zvhcn 
yon  plant. 

Selecting  street  shade  trees  is  a subject  for  mature, 
intelligent  and  trained  minds.  There  are  trees  that 
are  good  for  the  purpose  and  for  all  varieties  of  soil, 
climate  and  situation,  but  wisdom  and  knowledge  are 
essential  in  tbeir  choice.  Trees  of  the  right  shape,  size 
and  manner  of  growth  ; the  proper  distance  apart  to 
place  various  sjjecies ; trees  suited  to  clay,  sand,  loam, 
lime,  etc. ; trees  for  high  and  dry  locations ; trees  for 
low  and  damp  situations ; trees  that  will  not  tempt 


SOME  GOOD  TREES  ABOUT  LIBRARY  BUILDING,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 
Hackberry  (Celtis  occideiitalis),  American  elms  (Ulmus  Americana),  soft  maple  (Acer  dasycarpum)  and  others. 


trees  is  truly  planting  for  posterity,  and  blessed  will 
be  the  memories  of  those  who  plant  by  those  who  in- 
herit. But  just  because  they  should  serve  as  an  in- 
heritance trees  must  be  chosen  wisely  and  well,  be 
properly  treated  from  the  outset,  and  have  necessary 
care  after  they  are  set.  Planting  trees  is  emphatically 
one  of  the  things  that  is  worth  doing  well,  if  it  is  done 
at  all.  If  it  is  not  literally  planting  for  eternity, — 
and  I am  not  sure  that  it  isn’t, — it  is  at  any  rate  plant- 
ing for  a good  large  slice  of  time,  or  it  may  be  if  taste 
and  judgment  are  exercised. 

So  don’t  jump  to  conclusions  when  you  elect  to 


the  boys  beyond  their  inability  to  resist  temptation ; 
these  are  among  the  points  to  be  duly  taken  into  ac- 
count, but  they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  im- 
portant considerations.  Expert  advice  is  the  real  ne- 
cessitv  and  the  surest  means  to  success. 

Hi  ^ * 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sowed  i6  bushels  of 
catalpa  seed  in  1901,  the  seedlings  of  which  are  being 
distributed  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Kansas,  where  it  is  found  to 
flourish  and  where  it  is  expected  to  furnish  supplies  of 
ties  for  Western  railroads.  Many  railway  companies 
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are  growing  their  own  plantations  of  catalpas  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  is  not  limited  to  the  arid  regions,  for 
there  are  several  species,  and  they  thrive  under  various 
conditions.  The  Eucalyptus  is  also  one  of  the  com- 


ing trees  for  the  countries  of  scant  rainfall.  It  makes 
splendid  tie  material,  excellent  fuel,  and  serves  other 
purposes.  Certain  varieties  of  the  Eucalyptus  are  ad- 
mirably suited  to  conditions  in  our  Southern  states 
also,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  cultivation  of  this  spe- 
cies will  solve  the  fuel  problem. 

So  plant  trees ! The  following  poem,  which  was 
written  for  an  Arbor  day  celebration  in  1890  by  Henry 
Abbey  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and  is  sometimes  erro- 
neously attributed  to  the  late  J.  Sterling  Morton, 
should  induce  a fuller  realization  of  the  value  of  such 
work  and  a greater  enthusiasm  in  prosecuting  it : 


WOMEN'S  AUXILIARY,  A,  P,  AND  O.  A,  A, 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  organization  was 
held  on  Eeb.  2,  at  the  home  of  the  President,  Airs. 
Herman  J.  Hall.  The  attendance  was  large  and  much 
interest  was  taken  in  reports  from 
ten  branches,  two  of  which,  those 
of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  were 
given  by  representatives,  the  others 
being  read  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Auxiliary,  Aliss  Jessie  S.  Gardner. 
Alembers  from  five  different  states 
were  present.  The  Alilwaukee 
Branch  was  represented  by  Mrs. 
Pierpont  Edwards  Dutcher,  whose 
report  detailed  the  work  of  the 
Branch  in  the  way  of  improving 
the  grounds  of  a number  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city,  including 
those  of  the  three  High  Schools ; 
improvement  of  home  grounds  in 
the  Russian  district ; a garden  for 
poor  children  which  was  estab- 
lished through  the  aid  of  a wealthy 
brewer,  who  allowed  the  organiza- 
tion the  free  use  of  a large 
lot  inclosed  by  a high  fence, 
and  who  had  water  put  in  for  the  use  of  the  young 
gardeners.  This  work  was  recently  described  in 
"Park  and  Cemetery  and  Landscape  Gardening” 


ROW  OF  CATALPA  BIONONIOIDES,  BOND  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 

This  and  C.  speciosa  grow  rapidly,  furnish  e.xcellent  shade  and  are  highly  attractive  when  in 

flower — especially  to  small  boys. 


What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  ship  which  will  cross  the  sea; 
We  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sails; 

We  plant  the  plank  to  withstand  the  gales. 
The  keel,  the  keelson,  the  beam,  the  knee ; 
We  plant  the  ship  when  tve  plant  the  tree. 


What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 

We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me; 

We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors ; 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  lath,  the  doors, 
The  beams,  the  siding,  all  parts  that  be ; 

We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree  ? 

A thousand  things  that  we  daily  see ; 

We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag; 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country’s  flag; 

We  plant  the  shade  from  the  hot  sun  free — 
We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 


NORWAY  MAPLE,  TOWER  GROVE  PARK,  ST.  LOUIS. 

One  of  the  very  best  shade  trees. 

in  an  article  by  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall.  This  garden 
experiment  proved  so  good  that  it  is  to  be  repeated 
the  coming  season,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  with 
even  better  results,— although  the  occupation  of  such 
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children  in  the  peaceful  work  of  making  things  grow, 
with  the  information  that  must  necessarily  be  absorbed 
during  the  process,  wonld  of  itself  be  result  enough. 
It  is  excellent  work  and  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
W'e  trust  that  other  branches  may  follow  the  example 
of  the  Milwaukee  ladies,  who  seem  to  be  nothing  if 
not  energetic,  thorough  and  practical. 

Mrs.  Eben  Byron  Smith,  President  of  the  Chicago 
Branch,  told  of  the  w'ork  done  on  the  grounds  of  five 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  of  the  proposed 
work  to  be  done  on  two,  and  perhaps  three,  more  the 
coming  spring ; of  eft'orts  past  and  prospective  in  the 
way  of  inducing  factory  owners  to  beautify  their 
grounds,  and  of  railway  officials  to  improve  their 
rights  of  way  inside  the  city  limits ; ‘and  closed  by 
mentioning  the  fact  that  steps  are  under  way  to  se- 
cure control  of  an  unimproved  stretch  of  ground  that 
was  given  to  the  city  for  a park,  but  is  not  under  tbe 
care  of  any  one  of  the  Park  Boards.  If  the  Council 
will  permit,  the  Branch  proposes  to  lay  out  and  de- 
velop this  ground  with  the  monev  that  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  city  treasury  for  the  purpose. 

The  report  of  iMiss  iNIargrethe  Koefoed  Christen- 
sen, Louisville,  Ky..  Chairman  of  the  Press  and  Ex- 
tension Committee,  was  also  read.  It  showed  that 
State  Chairmen  had  been  appointed  for  Ohio,  Ken- 


tucky, Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Louisi- 
ana, Oregon,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, most  of  whom  reported  progress  in  their 
respective  states  in  the  undertakings  of  the  Auxiliary, 
and  through  whose  efforts,  it  is  hoped  and  believed, 
some  new  branches  will  soon  be  formed.  At  any  rate 
additional  publicity  is  given  to  the  subject  of  Civic  Im- 
provement and  to  the  various  phases  of  Outdoor  Art. 
Good  missionary  work  is  thus  being  done,  if  nothing 
more. 

An  illustrated  talk  was  given  at  the  close  of  the 
business  meeting  by  Dr.  Millspaugh,  Curator  of  Bot- 
any, Eield  Columbian  Museum,  the  subject  being 
“Plow  Plants  Travel.”  The  learned  Doctor  was  lis- 
tened to  with  the  deepest  interest  as  he  made  clear  the 
selected  modes  of  travel  of  the  four  divisions  of  these 
small  “globe  trotters,” — (i)  propulsion,  (2)  flying, 
(3)  floating,  and  (4)  clinging.  Of  these  the  audience 
approved  all  but  the  last, — and  felt  an  additional  re- 
spect even  for  its  members,  althougb  expressing  no 
desire  for  such  traveling  companions. 

The  meeting  closed  with  refreshments  and  a social 
hour,  which  furnished  an  opportunity  for  members  to 
become  acquainted,  and  proved  an  additional  demon- 
stration of  Mrs.  Hall’s  ability  as  a leader  and  gra- 
ciousness as  a hostess.  Er.vnces  Copley  Se.a.vev. 


Two  Patented  Tree-Moving  Devices. 


Two  simple  and  effective  j^atented  devices  for  mov-  eter. 
ing  large  trees  are  illustrated  here.  The  first  one,  icaii, 


It  is  described  as  follows  by  the  Scientific  Amcr- 
from  which  our  illustration  is  obtained : The 
frame  of  the  machine  is  V-shaped, 
the  rear  wheels  supporting  the  outer 
ends  of  the  frame,  while  the  apex 
rests  on  the  front  truck.  Thus  it  is 
possible  to  back  the  machine  up  to 
the  tree  so  that  the  two  arms  of  the 
frame  will  straddle  the  trunk. 
When  the  machine  has  been  backed 


sufficiently  to  bring  the 


hoisting 


POWERFUL  MACHINE  FOR  MOVING  LARGE  TREES. 


Iowa  inventor,  is  shown  handling  a 


patented  by  av 
tree  one  foot  in  diameter  and  30  feet  long,  but  it  has 
easily  transplanted  trees  as  large  as  20  inches  in  diam- 


drum  into  contact  wdth  the  trunk 
the  front  truck  is  swung  around  at 
right  angles  to  the  rear  wheels  so 
as  to  give  a firm  anchorage  for  the 
machine  when  the  hoisting  mechan- 
ism is  separated.  The  horses  are 
now  detached  from  the  machine  and 
are  hitched  to  the  hoisting  gear. 
A connecting  rod  is  fastened  across 
the  rear  extremities  of  the  V- 
shaped  frame,  and  serves  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  increasing  the  rigid- 
ity of  the  machine  and  of  support- 
ing the  trunk  when  the  tree  is  drawn  out  of  the  ground. 
A padded  roller  on  this  connection  serves  to  prevent 
injurv  to  the  trunk.  A bar-chain  is  now  placed  around 
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the  roots  of  the  tree,  which  have  been  previously  cut 
loose  from  the  surrounding  earth.  This  chain  is  at- 
tached to  the  lifting-drum  and  the  tree  is  slowly 
drawn  up  until  the  roots  clear  the  ground.  At  the 
same  time  the  trunk  gradually  sinks  back  until  it  is 
supported  by  the  padded  roller.  The  tree  is  locked 
in  this  position  by  a ratchet  wheel  and  is  now  ready 
for  transportation. 

The  frame  of  this  tree-lifter  is  very  strongly  con- 
structed of  Washington  fir,  white  oak  and  hickory 
with  very  heavy  iron  bracings.  It  has  a direct  lifting 
capacity  of  over  50,000  pounds,  and  it  will,  therefore, 
prove  serviceable  for  moving  heavy  objects  of  all  de- 
scriptions. 

The  other  device  was  patented  by  Albert  F.  Street, 
Rockville,  Conn.,  and  is  described  as  follows  in  the 
specifications  of  the  patent  office : The  axles  5 and  6 
are  connected  by  any  proper  reach  as  7,  and  the  plat- 
form 8 secured  on  them.  Underneath  the  respective 
axles  are  arranged  the  cross-wheels  ii,  12,  the  wheel 
12  being  free  from  the  reach  7 and  the  axle  6. 

Upon  the  platform  8 are  formed  cradle-guides  16, 
and  fitted  into  these  is  a hingeless  and  rolling  cradle 
17  of  a semi-circular  form  in  the  side  view  shown. 
This  cradle  is  grooved  at  each  side  on  its  circular  por- 
tion for  the  reception  of  the  chains  18  and  19  that  gov- 
ern its  position  on  the  wagon.  The  platform  may  be 
cut  away  at  its  wider  end  to  make  room  for  the  roots. 
The  upper  end  of  the  chains  19  is  secured  to  that  end 


of  the  cradle  that  is  nearest  the  wider  end  of  the  plat- 
form, and  then  after  following  the  curve  of  the  cradle 
downwardly  to  the  platform  the  chains  extend  along 
on  the  top  of  the  platform  toward  the  narrow  end, 
where  the  end  of  the  chain  is  secured.  This  construc- 
tion permits  the  cradle  to  rock  or  roll  into  any  desired 
incline  or  to  stand  with  its  straight  portion  in  a ver- 
tical position,  as  indicated  by  the  broken  lines,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  chains  secure  it  against  moving 
out  of  place  longitudinally  of  the  platform.  The 
chains  18  are  reverselv  secured  in  the  same  manner. 


TREE-MOVING  MACHINE. 


In  operating  the  apparatus,  when  the  earth  has  been 
sufficiently  removed  from  around  the  roots  of  the  tree, 
the  wider  end  of  the  wagon  is  presented  to  the  stand- 
ing tree,  the  chains  or  cables  27  unfastened,  and  the 
cradle  rolled  so  as  to  bring  its  straight  side  vertical. 


Garden  Plants— Their  Geography— LXXX VI 

(Coniferales,  Continued.) 


Picea,  the  “Spruce  firs,”  have  about  17  species  and 
a vast  number  of  varieties,  natives  of  the  temperate 
and  Arctic  regions  of  the  Northern  hemisphere,  often 
ascending  to  great  elevations  on  the  mountains.  The 
word  Picea  (Link.)  seems  to  be  a very  ancient  one, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Plinv  to  designate 
the  common  spruce  which  he  described  as  “tonsili  fa- 
cilitate,” because  it  submitted  so-  well  to  shearing.  Nev- 
ertheless botanists,  from  Linmeus  down  to  Don,  Lou- 
don and  Hemsley,  have  made  the  most  unspeakable 
hash  of  Picea  and  Abies,  and  their  successors  delight 
to  make  quote  of  it ! Modern  systematists  are  begin- 
ning to  characterize  the  Piceas  as  having  from  seven 
to  nine  cotyledones,  solitary,  four-sided — pointed 
leaves  scattered  around  the  shoots  in  the  Bupicca  sec- 
tion, and  flattish  leaves  having  white  stripes  on  the 
upper  surface  in  the  Oinorika  section.  The  female 
flowers  and  cones  are  solitary,  and  the  latter  when 
mature  are  mostly  pendulous.  It  is  rarely  that  pur- 
chasers can  find  cones  in  nursery  grounds  however, 
so  catalogues  can  and  do  perpetuate  the  old  confusion. 
By  far  the  most  common  spruce  is  P.  excelsa,  which 
runs  into  endless  varieties.  The  Kew  catalogues  give 


about  thirty,  but  this  by  no  means  exhausts  them. 
Thev  are  pyramidal  and  pendulous,  attenuated  and 
compact,  diffuse,  lax,  inverted,  strict,  gigantic,  mon- 
strous and  pygmy.  Besides  there  are  of  course  aureas, 
glaucas  and  argenteas,  with  whole  cohorts  of  com- 
memorative varieties,  some  well  worth  knowing  and 
planting.  There  is  a variety  called  “elata”  (I  don’t 
know  why),  said  to  have  originated  at  Flushing,  which 
I fail  to  find  in  European  catalogues.  It  has  curious 
winged  branches  when  young,  but  when  older  and  vig- 
orous on  deep  soils  the  foot  long  branchlets  are  droop- 
ing in  the  manner  of  the  funeral  Cypress,  and  very 
elegant.  The  common  spruces  on  good  soils  are  rapid 
growers  up  to  80  feet  or  so,  but  on  poor,  sandy  land 
they  soon  lose  their  beauty  and  are  short-lived.  They 
shear  well,  make  close  admirable  conical  hedges  over 
a wide  territory,  and  are  splendid  for  woods  and  shel- 
ter belts.  The  dwarf  varieties,  such  as  Gregoryana, 
mucronata,  pygmaea,  stricta  and  clanbrassiliana,  are 
useful  for  small  places,  rock-works  and  massing. 
Hideous  jumbles  are  often  made  of  massed  beds,  how- 
ever, especially  when  they  stand  a few  years  without 
attention.  P.  nigra  is  a native  spruce  from  which  the 
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Canadian-French  prepare  a spruce  l)eer.  It  is  very 
variable,  growing  to  70  feet  high  in  cold  bleak  hill 
regions,  such  as  the  Adirondacks,  where  glaucous 
forms  are  not  uncommon.  On  the  high  peaks  it  be- 


Courtesy  Mr.  Samuel  Moon. 

PICEA  EXCELSA,  INVERTA. 

comes  dwarf  and  very  dense  in  growth.  P.  nigra 
often  becomes  prematurely  unlovely,  especially  when 
covered  with  persistent  cones.  P.  rubra  is  a better 
form,  much  like  some  varieties  of  the  common  spruce, 
but  with  much  smaller  cones.  It  too  becomes  70  or 
80  feet  tall,  dwarfing  to  a mere  shrub  at  the  extreme 
north  and  at  great  elevations,  where  glaucous  forms 
are  common. 

P.  alba  stretches  across  North  America  from  New- 
foundland and  Maine  to  British  Columbia  and  the 
Western  Yukon.  It  often  seems  to  prefer  moist  or 
even  wet  places  along  the  borders  of  mountain  lakes 
or  rivers,  where  it  sometimes  attains  to  150  feet  high. 
The  form  from  the  drier  Black  Hills  region  has  nat- 
urally been  found  to  stand  best  on  the  northern  prai- 
ries, but  this  in  cultivation  is  rarely  above  50  feet  high. 
The  glaucous  varieties  are  handsome  and  distinct. 

P.  pungens  is  found  in  California,  Wyoming,  Utah 
and  Colorado,  but  it  is  only  those  from  seeds  gath- 
ered at  the  most  high  and  difficult  Rocky  mountain 
elevations  that  are  of  any  use  eastward.  Such  are 
apt  to  have  a good  proportion  of  so-called  blue  forms, 
which  are  often  handsome  indeed.  The  Western  nur- 
series are  famous  for  them,  and  their  seedlings,  which 
are  by  far  the  most  satisfactory,  may  now  be  had 


cheaply  and  in  quantity,  so  that  good  masses  can  be 
planted  on  large  grounds.  Where  expense  is  no  ob- 
ject the  grafted  silvery  forms  may  be  grouped,  and 
some  at  least  will  retain  their  color  to  a good  age.  In 
the  grime  and  dust  of  towns,  however,  if  they  live  at 
all,  they  are  apt  to  assume  a green  hue  in  a very  few 
years.  Of  select  glaucous  forms  the  Engelmanni — 
like  Waterer’s  argenta,  and  Roster’s  variety — are 
notable.  Some  others  have  been  so  overpropagated 
by  the  grafting  of  branchlets  that  they  form  leads 
with  great  difficulty. 

P.  Engelmanni*  and  its  glaucous  forms  embrace  an- 
other handsome  lot  of  spruces  which  grow  in  immense 
forests.  They  occur  mostly  in  the  mountains,  and 
Aave  a wide  range  from  about  55  degrees  N.  in  British 
Columbia,  south  along  the  Cascades,  east  to  the  Rock- 
ies, and  south  again  to  elevations  of  8,000  or  9,000 
feet  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico;  elevations,  bye  the 
bye,  where  recent  travellers  in  those  regions  say  a suf- 
ficiency of  rain  can  alone  exist  to  sustain  conifers — for 
the  drops  become  I'apour  lower  down,  and  evaporate 
completely  2,000  feet  above  the  desert  basins ! Such 
holes  are  no  places  for  Coniferales — unless,  maybe, 
the  Welwitschia.  But  how  civilization  should  cherish 
the  spruce  and  pine  woods  of  those  mountain  tops 
and  try  to  extend  them,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  poor 
wretches  who  have  to  put  in  much  of  their  summer- 
time “lying  in  irrigation  ditches  to  prevent  their  dry- 
ing up.”  P.  Engelmanni  grows  to  80  or  100  feet  high 


A GROUP  OP  PICEA  ALBA  AND  P.  PUNGENS. 


on  the  central  Rockies  up  to  elevations  of  10,000  or 
11,000  feet,  becoming  smaller  towards  its  higher  and 
northern  limits. 

Besides  the  species  mentioned  there  are  several  oth- 
ers hardy  over  wide  areas  of  the  northern  and  middle 
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states,  to  say  nothing  of  several  superb  forms  which 
our  Pacific  coast  friends  have  a monopoly  of  in  their 
highest  development. 

P.  Alcockiana,  a fine  green  pyramidal  tree,  P.  polita, 


Horticulture. 

PICEA  PUNGENS,  AKGENTEA. 


the  most  rigid  of  spruces,  and  the  dwarf  growing  P. 
Glehni  are  from  the  Japanese  Islands  northward.  Of 
the  Amorika  spruces  P.  Ajanensis,  with  its  often 
steeh'  blue  aspect,  is  also  from  Japan.  P.  Omorika 
itself  is  often  slow  and  P.  Sitchensis  from  the  North- 
west Pacific  coast,  commonly  tender,  but  Dr.  Saunders, 
in  a revision  of  the  Ottawa  list,  kindly  sent  me  re- 
cently, leaves  it  standing  as  hardy.  P.  obovata  Sch- 
renkiana,  and  forms  of  P.  orientalis,  also  seem  to 
stand  there,  but  the  uncertain  P.  Morinda  soon  suc- 
cumbed. It  does  better  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
are  a superb  lot  of  these  spruces  for  the  north,  but 
any  one  will  lose  them  at  times  in  the  height  of  their 
glory.  Such  casualties  give  opportunity  for  rear- 
rangement. 

Tsiiga,  “hemlock  spruces,”  have  six  species  in  North 
America,  the  Himalayas  and  Japan.  They  have  from 
three  to  six  cotyledons.  The  leaves  are  small,  flat- 
tish,  linear  and  somewhat  silvered  on  the  under  sides, 
while  the  roundish  cones  are  terminal,  pendulous  and 
about  an  inch  long  or  longer  in  the  lighter  green.  T. 
Pattoniana.  T.  Canadensis  has  a considerable  range 
from  Nova  Scotia  westward  to  Wisconsin,  and  south- 
ward through  New  England  and  the  hills  of  New 
Jersey  to  Delaware,  thence  along  the  mountains  as  far 


as  Alabama.  It  is  a beautiful  tree  at  its  best  and 
grows  up  from  50  feet  to  sometimes  twice  that  height, 
either  in  woods  by  itself  or  mixed  with  other  kinds. 
It  has  a fondness  for  dry  boulder  covered  hills,  but  is 
often  found  on  richer  soils  along  streams.  The  wood 
is  poor,  but  largely  used  for  common  structural  pur- 
poses. It  bears  the  shears  admirably  and  forms  hand- 
some hedges.  There  are  several  varieties  with  larger 
or  smaller  leaves,  dwarf  and  drooping  habit,  and  with 
more  or  less  glaucous  foliage.  T.  Caroliniana  is  an 
allied  species  from  the  higher  elevations  of  the  South- 
ern Alleghenies.  It  has  somewhat  blunter  leaves  and 
larger  cones,  with  spreading  scales — not  much  to 
found  a species  upon — hut  the  new  botanists  dearly 
love  that  sort  of  thing.  T.  Brunoniana,  the  Hima- 
layan species,  is  found  at  elevations  of  from  6,500  to 
10,500  feet.  It  is  a fine  tree  of  100  or  more  feet  high, 
rarely  or  never  seen  in  the  States.  T.  Sieboldi  is 
the  Japanese  kind,  and  grows  with  Pinus  ])arviflora 
at  the  higher  elevations.  T.  Pattoniana,  or  Hookeriana 
as  some  nurseries  have  it,  extends  from  British  Co- 
lumbia south-eastward  to  Northern  IMontana  and 
Idaho.  It  has  a variety  called  argentea,  and  several 
forms  are  thickly  branched  and  cpiite  distinct.  They 
are  but  rarely  seen,  however.  The  stateliest  of  the  Pa- 
cific States  forms  is  T.  INIertensiana.  It  often  grows 
from  100  to  200  feet  high,  both  on  rocky  ridges  and 
bottom  lands,  forming  extensive  forests  along  the 
western  base  of  the  Cascades.  It  ranges,  however, 
from  Alaska  to  N.  California,  eastward  to  the  Moun- 
tains of  Montana  and  Idaho.  This  species  is  the 
Prince  Albert’s  spruce  of  the  English,  and  in  their 
country  it  is  held  in  some  repute,  having  been  grown 
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for  fencing-.  If  it  is  sent  east  as  “hemlock”  it  is  good 
for  nothing,  but  if  sold  as  “spruce”  it  is  capital  good 
timber.  In  Perthshire,  Scotland,  there  are  trees  from 
65  to  75  feet  high.  James  MacPherson. 
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Pyrus  coronaria,  the  sweet-scented  crab,  leads  in 
the  strength  of  its  fragrance,  but  for  beauty  of  flower 
Bechtel’s  double  flowering  far  excels  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  grandest  of  spring  blooming  small  trees. 

The  weeping  dogwood  is  far  more  admirable  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  and  is  not  this  true  of  many 
weeping  trees  ? 

Those  not  possessing  a Pterostyrax  hispidum  would 
never  regret  the  having  of  one.  It  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est of  new  trees,  hardy  wherever  Japanese  trees  are. 
It  has  never  sutfered  in  winter  near  Philadelphia. 

Azaleas  and  rhododendrons  may  be  raised  from 
seed  by  any  one  having  a greenhouse.  Rub  up  until 
like  dust  a lot  of  moss,  then  mix  with  pounded  char- 
coal, together  with  a little  sand.  Level  this  mixture 
off  nicely  in  box  or  pot,  -sow  the  seed  on  the  surface, 
place  glass  on  it  and  set  in  some  shady  place. 

The  reason  so  many  fail  with  our  native  lilies  and 
the  Japanese  sorts  is  that  they  do  not  plant  the  bulbs 
in  deep,  moist  soil.  Notice  that  our  wild  ones  are 
usually  found  in  such  situations.  They  will  flourish 
for  years  planted  in  a similar  place. 

Indoor  azaleas  are  best  potted  just  as  flowering  is 
over  and  new  growth  is  being  made.  And  this  applies 
* to  almost  all  plants  in  pots.  Azaleas  love  fine  soil, 
that  with  a good  sprinkling  of  sand  in  it  suits  them. 

In  situations  where  the  English  laurel  will  live  out- 
doors, as  it  will  about  Philadelphia  when  in  the  shade 
and  shelter  of  a house  or  fence,  it  will  bear  remem- 
bering that  English  nurserymen  claim  the  var.  rotundi- 
folium  to  be  even  hardier  than  the  type.  Cerasus 
Lauro-Cerasus  is  the  name  old  gardeners  know  it  un- 
der. About  the  Capitol  Buildings  at  Washington  there 
are  bushes  fifteen  feet  high,  or  were  a few  years  ago. 

Those  in  charge  of  greenhouses  for  flowering  plants 
in  winter  would  find  the  Steptosolon  Jamesoni  a most 
'useful  plant.  It  is  a free  grower,  of  rather  loose 
growth,  and  produces  clusters  of  large  yellow  flowers 
nearly  all  winter. 

When  purchasing  rhododendrons  do  not  select  plants 
having  very  short-crowned  buds,  otherwise  there  will 
be  but  few  or  no  flowers  next  year.  The  shoots  that 
flower  this  year  rarely  have  buds  on  the  yorjng  shoots 
which  follow  the  flower.  Plants  moderately  budded 
are  the  most  satisfactory  of  all. 

The  common  white  pine  is  a grand  tree  to  plant 
for  shelter.  Set  in  clumps,  they  add  great  warmth  in 
winter  to  grounds  or  buildings  enclosed.  Though  a 
tree  the  branches  of  which  will  snap  in  storms  when 
it  is  old,  this  rarely  occurs  until  the  trees  are  of  large 
size.  As  the  soft  needles  bend  to  the  fierce  gales  they 
do  not  suffer  as  rigid  needles  would. 

Winter  pruning  of  trees  and  shrubs  results  in  strong 


shoots  taking  the  place  of  those  cut  away.  Summer 
pruning  promotes  bushiness.  Trees  with  long,  strag- 
gling branches  which  it  is  desired  to  make  bushy  may 
be  cut  back  now,  and  then,  when  the  shoots  are  grow- 
ing in  spring  and  summer  nip  the  tops  that  the  side 
Ixids  may  burst  forth.  When  arranging  for  plantingy 
add  to  the  list  the  hardy  and  beautiful  coniferous  trees 
of  Colorado,  Pinus  aristata,  P.  flexilis,  P,  ponderosa, 
Picea  concolor,  Abies  pungens,  A.  Engelmanni,  A. 
Donglasii  and  Juniperus  Occidentalis  and  J.  monos- 
perma.  It  s a shame  that  such  splendid  evergreens  are 
so  little  seen  in  our  gardens. 

Following  English  journals,  it  appears  that  root 
pruning  of  fruit  trees  is  quite  common  there,  to  in- 
duce fruitfulness.  There  is  no  doubt  it  will  do  it; 
but  with  the  abundance  of  trees  and  fruits  here  we 
generally  get  all  the  fruit  we  need  without  pruning. 
Still,  a tree  large  enough  and  showing  no  signs  of 
fruiting  could  be  made  to  do  so  by  pruning  its  roots. 

Clematis  coccinea,  with  its  scarlet  flowers,  though 
herbaceous  with  us,  is  a most  desirable  kind.  The 
flowers  are  tubular  in  shape,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  are  freely  produced  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 
Though  herbaceous,  it  grows  vigorously  from  the 
roots  when  spring  comes. 

This  is  the  time  to  make  chrysanthemum  plants  for 
next  autumn.  The  little  suckers  from  around  the  old 
plants  make  good  ones,  as  do  pure  cuttings  rooted  in 
sand  in  a greenhouse.  Rooted  now,  stockv  plants  are 
ready  when  spring  comes. 

The  mistake  is  not  uncommon  to  use  shears  in  the 
cutting  of  thick  branches  of  hollies  and  similar  ever- 
greens. This  bruises  the  bark,  and  the  wound  does 
not  heal  as  nicely  as  when  a clean  cut  is  made  with 
a knife. 

AVhere  hedges  or  a fairly -defensive  nature  are  re- 
quired, the  English  use  the  Mirobelle  plum,  a thorny, 
quick-growing  sort.  Years  ago  this  variety  was  used 
here  as  a stock  for  the  plum,  but  its  habit  of  bunching 
up  from  the  roots  unfitted  it  for  the  purpose,  and  one 
known  as  Myrobolan  is  now  used  by  all  nurserymen 
who  import  stock. 

It’s  a wonder  the  grand  swamp  white  oak,  Quercus 
bicolor,  is  not  more  planted.  It  is  a massive  tree 
when  developed,  and  has  large,  handsome  leaves.  A 
valuable  point  in  its  favor  is  that  it  transplants  better 
than  any  other  one,  excepting  the  Pin  Oak.  Its  com- 
mon name.  Swamp  White  Oak,  is  a misnomer.  I 
have  seen  them  growing  in  flat  ground,  never  in 
swamps,  nor  do  I believe  it  would  grow  in  a swamp. 
This  and  the  Pin  oak  outrank  all  other  oaks  in  their 
ease  of  transplanting. 

Joseph  Meeh.vn. 
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The  Cemeteries  of  Paris. 


NCLOSED  by  the 
walls  of  Paris  lies  a 
little  world,  so  in- 
dividual in  its  fea- 
tures that  no  com- 
parisons are  possi- 
ble. The  people 
who  move  about 
within  that  enclos- 
ure are  only  satis- 
fied when  develop- 
inor  their  own  ideas 

o 

and  listen  to  no 
suggestion  or  ad- 
vice from  the  out- 
side world.  This 
individuality  is  nowhere  more  clearly  shown  than  in 
their  funeral  rites.  All  their  burial  ceremonies  are  so 
distinctly  French,  there  is  so  little  of  what  we  think 
important  expressed  in  their  cemetery  constructions, 
that  there  is  not  much  for  the  monument  makers  of 
the  new  world  to  borrow,  except  the  lofty  style  and 
feeling  for  good  proportions  which  distinguish  all 
their  architectural  work. 

Paris  possesses  twenty-two  burial  grounds,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  Pere-Lachaise,  Mont- 
martre and  Montparnasse,  in  three  different  quarters 
of  the  town,  all  situated  on  elevated  ground,  giving 
fine  views,  and  for  this  reason  the  scene  of  sanguinary 
conflicts  at  different  times  between  opposing  military 
forces  for  the  possession  of  the  city.  Each  of  these 
cemeteries  is  the  burial  place  of  its  quarter,  but  per- 
sons of  distinction  from  all  parts  of  the  city  are  gener- 
ally interred  at  Pere-Lachaise.  This  is  the  largest 
and  most  interesting  of  the  three,  but  its  aspect  is 
as  different  from  that  of  our  notable  cemeteries  as 
can  be  imagined.  A true  city  of  the  dead,  with 
streets  and  avenues  like  that  of  the  living,  the  houses 
in  regular  blocks,  giving  the  effect  of  an  ancient 
town  deserted  of  its  inhabitants.  One  will  find  it  a 
grewsome  adventure  to  be  lost  in  wandering  about 
these  winding  streets,  with  nothing  but  the  closed 
doors  of  the  houses  of  the  myriad  dead  on  either  hand. 
The  imagination  prefers  the  beautiful  parks  of  our 
own  country  and  in  spite  of  the  wealth  of  art  in  statue 
and  relief  which  one  sees  here,  the  landscape  feature 
of  American  cemeteries  embellished  here  and  there 
with  a decorative  memorial,  is  much  more  agreeable. 

All  burials  within  the  city  are  undertaken  by  the 
Compagnie  des  Pompes  Finiebres,  with  a regulated 
tariff  of  charges  varying  from  sixty  cents  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  price  of  the  coffin, 
which  costs  from  nine  to  twelve  dollars.  A civil  in- 
terment costs  as  low  as  $i.8o. 


A funeral  is  as  distinctively  French  as  anything 
you  see  in  Paris.  The  officials  in  charge  have  a pe- 
culiar dress  and  hat,  and  there  is  always  a procession, 
— the  mourners  following  the  hearse  on  foot.  The 
hearse  has  open  sides  and  the  coffin  is  seen  by  the 
passer,  covered  by  a pall  and  many  “couronnes,”  or 
wreaths  made  of  glass  beads.  It  is  the  invariable 
custom  for  men  to  take  off  their  hats  as  the  body 
passes  them  in  the  street  even  in  the  busiest  quarter. 

The  wreaths  made  in  imitation  of  flowers  from 
glass  beads  strung  on  wires,  are  used  so  extensively 
at  funerals  and  for  cemetery  decorations  that  their 
manufacture  is  a great  industry.  Of  elaborate  shapes 
and  startling  colors,  composed  of  flowers  not  known 
by  the  botanist,  they  have  only  their  durability  to 
recommend  them.  How  such  an  artistic  people  as  the 
French  can  accept  these  cheap  and  tawdry  substitutes 
for  the  flowers  of  nature  is  surprising. 

The  monument  man  and  the  seller  of  wreaths  crowd 
around  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery  as  they  do  with 
us,  but  in  greater  numbers.  Most  of  the  cemetery 
work  is  done  at  the  instance  and  from  the  drawings  of 
an  architect,  and  there  are  none  of  those  large  com- 
panies such  as  we  have,  carrying  on  complete  and  ag- 
gressive establishments,  which  set  the  style  and  de- 
termine the  character  of  monumental  art.  The  busi- 
ness seems  to  be  a lower  form  of  the  building  busi- 
ness, and  as  most  of  the  tombs  are  small  buildings, 
this  would  be  but  natural.  In  their  show-rooms  they 
have  on  view  some  flat  ledger  tombs  of  polished  Fin- 
land granite  and  small  carved  granite  work,  but  in 
their  “chartiers,”  or  workshops,  the  stone  cutting  is 
generally  limestone.  Their  business  is  designated  that 
of  a “marbrier,”  or  marble  cutter,  as  with  us,  but  the 
evolution  of  the  business  has  carried  them  into  the  use 
of  another  material,  a limestone  much  like  the  Indiana 
stone,  but  of  a finer  grain  and  whiter  and  much  softer, 
at  least  when  freshly  quarried.  This  limestone  is  set 
up  in  squared  blocks  in  these  tombs,  and  when  in  po- 
sition, cut  and  carved  and  finally  planed,  much  as  a 
carpenter  might  plane  wood,  which  leaves  it  with  a 
beautiful  surface.  Granite  seems  to  be  imported  al- 
ready worked.  The  business  of  the  “marbrier”  and 
that  of  the  sculptor  seem  to  be  more  clearly  separated 
than  with  us,  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
architects  determine  the  character  of  the  work  and 
choose  the  different  workmen  to  execute  it.  But 
while  this  plan  may  do  away  with  incongruities  which 
seem  to  be  absent  from  the  French  cemeteries,  we  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  monumental  art  carried  on  by  a 
body  of  earest  men  entirely  devoted  to  its  service  will 
develop  a more  satisfactory  character  than  when  left 
to  men  who  consider  it  a trivial  branch  of  their  busi- 
ness to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible  for  larger 
and  more  elaborate  work.  Ora  Coltman. 
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ParK  Notes 


A bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Minnesota  Legislature 
and  favorably  reported  providing  that  park  boards  in  cities 
of  more  than  50,000  inhabitants  may  retain  receipts  from 
privileges  and  other  sources  and  utilize  them  for  park  pur- 
poses. Both  Duluth  and  Hennepin  now  have  park  boards 
working  under  a similar  provision.  The  charter  of  St.  Paul, 
however,  requires  all  such  receipts  to  be  turned  into  the  gen- 
eral fund  and  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  this  city  that  the  bill 
was  introduced. 

9(.  ip. 

The  park  commission  of  five  members  for  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  established  by  an  act  of  Legislature  in  1902,  was 
granted  at  that  time  a special  loan  of  $100,000  for  park  con- 
struction, and  considerable  work  has  l)een  done  under  the 
direction  of  Olmsted  Brothers,  the  board’s  landscape  archi- 
tects. Plans  have  been  made  and  work  begun  on  the  South 
Park  and  upon  Ruggles  Park,  as  well  as  upon  two  small 
plots  of  land  and  also  upon  the  F.astern  avenue  boulevard. 
The  cemeteries  are  also  under  the  control  of  this  commission. 
The  receipts  for  the  past  year  were  $25,362.09  and  the  expen- 
ditures $21,740.68. 

The  park  board  of  Kansas  City  Mo.,  has  estimated  that  it 
will  require  $1,000,000  to  improve  the  ptirk  land  now  owned 
by  the  city,  and  a popular  movement  is  well  under  way  to 
induce  the  city  council  to  submit  to  the  voters  a proposition 
to  issue  bonds  for  that  amount.  The  estimate  is  based  on 
topographical  surveys  and  plans  outlined  by  George  E.  Kess- 
ler, the  landscape  architect  of  that  commission.  'Fhe  South- 
east Improvement  Association  and  the  Municipal  Forestry 
and  Artistic  Improvement  Association,  two  local  organiza- 
tions devoted  to  beautifying  the  city.  Col.  Henry  J.  Latshaw, 
the  City  Forester.  Sid  J.  Hare,  and  other  members  of  the 
latter  association  are  actively  pushing  the  movement. 

* * * 

We  have  received  the  report  of  the  Parks  Committee  of 
the  Ottawa,  Ont.,  city  council  for  the  first  year  that  the  parks 
of  that  city  have  been  under  the  control  of  the  council.  The 
parks  and  squares  under  the  control  of  the  committee  number 
about  120  acres,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  up  to  Decem- 
ber I,  1902,  was  $2,520.97.  The  council  appropriation  for 
maintenance  and  improvement  was  $5,258,  from  which  $1,354 
was  deducted  for  overdraft  and  outstanding  accounts  of  the 
preceding  year,  leaving  $3,904  for  running  expenses.  The 
accompanying  report  of  Superintendent  Luke  Williams  shows 
that  considerable  improvement  work  has  been  accomplished. 
The  water  works  property,  comprising  about  three  acres,  has 
been  lowered  and  partially  graded,  and  some  grading  and 
tree  planting  has  also  been  done  in  Gladstone  Street  Square. 
Rockliff  Park,  the  largest  of  the  city  parks,  comprising  89 
acres,  has  been  improved  by  the  opening  of  a new  driveway, 
and  1 15  maples  and  a number  of  evergreens  have  been  added 
to  its  nursery. 

AMONG  THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS, 

Plans  for  improving  the  grounds  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Ames,  Iowa,  are  being  prepared  by  O.  C.  Simonds 
of  Chicago.  The  campus  comprises  about  ninety  acres. 

Frank  H.  Nutter,  of  Minneapolis,  has  been  engaged  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  developing  a new  addition  and  making  other 


improvements  at  Springdale  Cemetery,  Clinton,  la.  The  land 
has.  been  secured  and  it  is  intended  to  develop  the  grounds  on 
modern  lines.  * * * Joseph  Earnshaw,  of  Earnshaw  & 

Punshon,  Cincinnati.  O.,  has  been  employed  to  lay  out  and 
beautify  a recent  addition  to  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

Plans  for  the  improvement  of  Kosciusko  and  West  Parks, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  have  been  submitted  to  the  commissioners 
by  Warren  H.  Manning  of  Boston. 

E.xtensive  improvements  which  have  been  in  progress  at 
Riverside  Cemetery,  Pleasant  Valley,  Conn.,  on  the  plans  pre- 
pared by  J.  Wesson  Phelps,  of  Hartford,  are  now  announced 
as  completed.  'I'he  grounds  are  laid  out  on  the  modern  lawn 
plan  and  embrace  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  the 
Farmington  Valley.  The  work  of  improvement  included  the 
restoration  of  the  old  cemetery  and  the  platting  of  six  acres 
of  pasture  laud.  Three  thousand  shrubs  and  trees  were  plant- 
ed, a complete  water-works  system  installed,  and  a memorial 
gateway  of  rustic  stone  erected.  Mr.  Walter  S.  Carter,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  was  born  in  the  village,  donated  $10,000 
to  the  w6rk.  ami  is  to  bequeath  an  additional  $10,000  for  its 
perpetual  care.  E.  N.  Bunnell  has  been  elected  superintendent. 

Swain  Nelson  & Sons,  Chicago,  have  been  retained  by  the 
trustees  of  Miami  Lhiiversity,  Oxford,  Ohio,  together  with 
Architects  Patton  & Miller  of  Chicago,  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  and  the  remodelling  of  the 
grounds  of  the  college.  The  general  plan  locates  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  on  a large  quadrangle  250x600  feet.  The 
approach  to  the  main  building  is  treated  on  formal  lines.  A 
large  grove  of  beautiful  old  shade  trees  now  on  the  ground 
forms  one  of  the  natural  attractions  of  the  place.  An  arbo- 
retum is  also  in  prospect  for  the  future.  The  state  legis- 
lature has  made  a generous  appropriation  for  the  buildings 
and  improvements  contemplated. 

Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  landscape  architect  of  the  New  York 
park  system,  has  been  employed  by  the  board  of  public  im- 
provements of  St.  Louis  to  devise  plans  for  the  restoration 
of  Eorest  Park,  when  the  World's  Pair  of  1904  is  over.  Mr. 
Parsons  will  present  a report  to  the  board  in  March  from 
which  the  amount  of  surety  bond  to  be  exacted  from  the 
Fair  officials  will  be  determined.  'Fhe  present  bond  is  for 
$100,000.  It  is  not  intended  to  restore  the  grounds  e.xactly 
to  their  present  condition,  but  to  beautify  the  bare  spaces 
left  by  the  buildings  according  to  the  plans  prepared.  It  is 
probable  that  the  lagoons  will  be  allowed  to  remain  and  that 
the  level  portion  of  the  site  will  be  covered  with  shrubbery 
and  flowers,  and  driveways  constructed  along  the  sides  and 
tops  of  the  hills  surrounding  the  level  space.  Mr.  George 
E.  Kessler,  the  landscape  architect  of  the  World’s  Fair,  will 
collaborate  with  Mr.  Parsons. 

* * 

A DECISION  FOR  A LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT. 

A recent  decision  of  Judge  Peck  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  gives  judgment  in  an  appealed  case 
to  the  effect  that  advice  and  plans  of  a landscape  architect, 
when  the  same  are  made  with  the  knowledge  and  assent  of 
the  client,  have  a professional  value,  even  though  the  plans 
are  not  entirely  followed  by  the  client.  The  case  was  J.  Wes- 
son Phelps  vs.  Charles  E.  Sheppard,  and  the  plaintiff  sued 
to  recover  for  services  rendered  in  consultation  and  in  pre- 
paring and  executing  plans.  The  defendant  claimed  that  the 
bill  was  excessive,  as  only  a portion  of  the  plans  was  carried 
out.  Landscape  architecture  is  a comparatively  new  occupa- 
tion in  this  country  and  the  recent  decision  recognizes  its 
professional  standing. 
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Cemetery  Notes. 


The  ofificers  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Rural  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  recently  passed  a rule  forbidding 
Sunda}'  interments.  Public  sentiment  is  reported  to  be 
strongly  against  the  action,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  matter 
may  be  taken  into  the  courts. 

♦ * * 

The  city  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  is  to  plat  6o  acres  of  land  near 
Waveland  Park  for  a new  cemetery.  * * * Yhe  West- 

lawn  Cemetery  Company,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  purchased 
136  acres  of  land  west  of  that  city  for  a new  cemetery.  The 
land  cost  about  $80,835,  and  a large  sum  is  to  be  spent  in  im- 
proving it  on  the  modern  lawn  plan.  The  ground  will  be 
sown  with  bluegrass,  and  a handsome  receiving  vault  and 
administration  buildings  are  planned. 

Recent  interments  made  in  the  tombs  in  the  old  Granary 
burial  grounds  in  Boston,  have  brought  forth  a petition, 
signed  by  a number  of  physicians  and  presented  to  the  mayor, 
protesting  against  further  internments  in  vaults  or  tombs  of 
cemeteries  within  the  city  limits.  A law  passed  some  years 
ago  prohibits  internments  in  graves,  luit  none  has  been  passed 
to  forbid  burials  in  tombs  or  vaults. 

Greenwood  Cemetery,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  was  incorporated 
in  1901,  and  has  had  a very  successful  first  year.  The  tract 
comprises  about  30  acres  of  ground  well  adapted  for  cemetery 
purposes,  and  is  being  improved  along  modern  lines.  In 
accordance  with  the  law'  a certain  per  cent  of  the  price  of 
every  lot  sold  is  set  aside  as  a permanent  fund  for  beautifying 
the  cemetery.  A descriptive  booklet  is  shortly  to  be  issued 
by  Secretary  and  Treasurer  R.  N.  Kesterson. 

* * 5i< 

The  Woodlawn  Cemetery  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Aid.,  is 
reported  to  be  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  400  acres  of 
land  near  Gwynn  Oak  Park,  Baltimore,  to  be  laid  out  as  a 
modern  cemetery.  The  land  is  the  old  Powhatan  Mills  prop- 
erty and  is  to  cost  about  $125,000.  The  company  is  a branch 
of  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery  Co.,  of  New  York  City  and  is 
capitalized  at  about  $250,000.  The  officers  are  as  follows : 
President,  Charles  H.  Edgar,  New  York;  Vice-president,  A. 
AI.  Bow'ling,  Baltimore;  Treasurer,  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  New 
York. 

In  the  amicable  suit  brought  by  the  board  of  cemetery  com- 
missioners of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  determine  whether  the 
board  is  liable  for  special  improvement  taxes.  Judge  Newn- 
ham  decided  to  make  permanent  the  injunction  issued  some 
time  ago  restraining  the  city  from  collecting  sewer  assess- 
ments. The  question  has  been  a bone  of  contention  for  some 
time  between  the  city  and  the  cemetery  board.  Under  the  rul- 
ing of  the  court,  if  cemetery  propertj'  is  to  be  assessed  for 
special  improvements,  the  taxes  must  come  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  city.. 

* * 

City  Attorney  H.  R.  Pollard,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  ren- 
dered an  opinion  deciding  that,  according  to  the  ordinances 
of  that  city,  a section  or  portion  of  a section  in  any  of  the 
cemeteries  may  be  re-sold  if  there  is  no  interment  in  it  for 
a period  of  20  years,  and  has  informed  the  Council  committee 
on  cemeteries  that  it  may  sell  a lot  formerly  belonging  to  the 


Sons  of  Temperance,  a society  which  has  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence. Considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  law  has  devel- 
oped and  it  is  reported  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  repeal 
it.  The  argument  is  made  against  it  that  the  deeds  for  sec- 
tions are  in  fee  simple,  and  the  city  has  no  further  rights  in 
them  in  any  way  except  that  it  can  require  them  to  be  main- 
tained in  a proper  condition. 

^ ^ 

A mandatory  injunction  was  recently  issued  at  Topeka, 
Kas.,  to  compel  the  removal  from  a family  lot  of  the  body  of  a 
person  not  a member  of  the  family.  The  case  was  that  of  the 
heirs  of  Henry  Vesper  against  Mrs.  Anna  Kutz  and  the  To- 
peka Cemetery  Association.  Henry  Vesper's  second  wife’s 
mother  was  buried  in  the  family  lot  of  Air.  Vesper  by  his 
widow  after  his  death,  and  suit  was  brought  by  his  heirs  for 
the  removal  of  the  body.  In  rendering  his  decision  Judge 
Hazen  held  that  a cemetery  lot  was  not  to  be  classed  as  prop- 
erty. That  it  w'as  purchased  for  but  one  purpose,  that  of 
burial,  the  cemeter}'  association  reserving  certain  rights,  and 
therefore  being  unable  to  give  a property  title  to  it.  That  it 
was  not  property  because  the  courts  could  stop  its  use  for 
anything  but  a burial  place.  He  also  held  that  a burial  lot  is 
purchased  with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  a resting  place 
for  the  family,  and  not  for  outsiders  except  in  a case  w'here 
the  heirs  were  all  agreed  to  the  arrangement. 

* * * 

The  following  cemetery  improvements  and  additions  are 
reported  this  month : The  executive  committee  of  the  Fair- 
mount  and  Riverside  Cemetery  Associations,  Denver,  Col., 
has  been  given  power  to  build  a crematory,  if,  after  thorough 
investigation,  they  deem  it  advisable.  The  structure  contem- 
plated will  cost  about  $15,000.  * =i:  * Calvary  Cemetery, 

Waltham,  Mass.,  is  to  he  enlarged  by  an  addition  of  26  acres. 
=:=  * * Designs  for  a new  receiving  vault  to  cost  between 

$3,000  and  $5,000  are  being  considered  by  the  cemetery  com- 
mittee at  Alliance,  O.  E.  A.  Beeson  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. * * * Jiie  crematory  of  the  Chelton  Hills  Ceme- 
tery Co.,  in  Washington  Lane,  near  Philadelphia,  which  was 
recently  damaged  by  an  explosion,  is  to  be  rebuilt  and  en- 
larged. The  present  building  is  40  x 40  feet  and  three  stories 
high.  The  addition  will  be  25x40  feet,  three  stories  high, 
will  cost  $12,000  and  will  contain  too  bronze  niches  for  urns. 
* * * The  commissioners  of  the  North  Burial  Ground, 
Providence,  R.  L,  are  soon  to  let  the  contract  for  a new  re- 
ceiving tomb.  * * * Plans  for  a new  receiving  vault  for 
Rome  Cemetery,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Leland  & Hall  Company  of  New  York  City. 

* 5}5 

FROM  THE  CEMETERY  REPORTS, 

The  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Scandinavian  Cemetery 
Association,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  shows  that  improvements 
involving  the  expenditure  of  $2,300  have  been  made  during 
the  past  year.  The  work  included  the  macadamizing  of 
1.720  feet  of  driveway;  the  laying  out  of  two  new  drives;  the 
replatting  of  two  blocks,  and  the  erection  of  new  gates  at  a 
cost  of  $530.  There  were  60  lots  sold,  and  175  interments 
during  the  j'ear. 

The  annual  report  of  Superintendent  John  E.  Miller  of 
Dodge  Grove  Cemetery,  Mattoon,  111.,  shows  126  interments 
for  the  year,  and  25  lots  sold  for  which  $700  was  received. 
The  work  done  during  the  past  year  includes  the  substituting 
of  a wire  fence  for  an  old  hedge,  and  the  opening  up  of  a new 
driveway.  The  report  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  improving 
the  drainage  system  and  building  a public  receiving  vault, 
which,  the  superintendent  estimates,  would  cost  about  $2,500. 
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(From  the  Cemetery  Reports,  Continued.) 

The  Swedish  Cemetery  Corporation  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
at  its  last  annual  meeting  reported  expenditures  of  $2,308, 
with  a balance  of  $1,385  in  the  treasury  January  i,  and  a 
reserve  fund  of  $1,781.  There  were  169  interments  during 
the  year,  and  considerable  improvement  work  accomplished. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cemetery  Board  of  Hamil- 
ton, Ont.,  Superintendent  Pray  presented  his  report.  It 
showed  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  were  $10,111,  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  cemetery.  The  expenditures  for  the 
year  amounted  to  $9,876.  The  perpetual  care  fund  was  in- 
creased by  $2,708.  The  superintendent  recommended  that  the 
price  of  lots  be  raised,  and  that  additional  ground  be  pur- 
chased for  cemetery  purposes.  Many  needed  improvements 
were  made  during  the  year. 

The  report  of  the  cemetery  board  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
shows  that  three  large  sections  in  Rural  Cemetery  have  been 
laid  out  and  improved  on  the  lawn  plan,  and  in  Oak  Grove 
the  same  plan  has  been  followed  in  developing  a recent  addi- 
tion. The  following  statistics  of  the  different  cemeteries  for 
the  past  year  are  given : Cost  of  maintenance : Rural,  $12,- 
277.69;  Oak  Grove,  $7,959-57;  Pine  Grove,  $773.72;  Griffin 
Street,  $62.33.  Interments  for  1902 : Rural,  328 ; Oak  Grove, 
228;  Pine  Grove,  16;  Friends,  8.  Total  interments:  Rural, 
10,749 ; Oak  Grove,  10,928 ; Pine  Grove,  488. 

The  seventy-first  annual  report  of  the  Mount  Auburn  Ceme- 
tery Corporation,  Boston,  Mass.,  shows  a successful  financial 
year.  The  repair  fund  now  amounts  to  $1,224,404.70,  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  $56,887.40.  The  permanent  fund 
was  increased  during  the  year  $13,876.13,  and  now  amounts 
to  $445,841.63.  The  general  fund  is  now  $175,343.61.  There 
were  438  interments  during  the  year,  making  a total  of  34,316. 
The  treasurer’s  report  shows  $38,300.66  on  hand  the  first  of 
the  year,  receipts  during  the  year,  $102,688.63 ; total,  $140,- 
989.29.  Expenditures,  $34,930.99;  balance  on  hand,  $38,376.59; 
total,  $140,989.29.  The  number  of  cremations  during  the  year 
was  134  as  against  119  the  year  before.  This  makes  the  total 
number  of  incinerations  303. 

The  annual  report  of  Superintendent  A.  D.  Smith,  of  Moun- 
tain View  Cemetery,  Oakland,  Cal.,  shows  that  much  work 
has  been  accomplished  in  beautifying  the  grounds.  A new 
soldier’s  plat,  with  space  for  five  hundred  graves,  was  dedi- 
cated last  Memorial  Day  and  a Washingtonia  gigantea  planted 
on  it  in  honor  of  President  McKinley;  1,200  feet  of  ground 
along  the  main  avenue  has  been  graded  and  prepared  for 
planting  with  shrubbery,  trees  and  flowering  plants,  arranged 
for  foliage  and  color  effect.  The  perpetual  care  fund  is  grow- 
ing rapidly,  and  on  January  i amounted  to  $161,745.20.  No 
lots  are  now  sold  without  provision  for  such  care,  and  many 
lots,  formerly  neglected,  are  being  brought  under  care  by 
force  of  example.  The  board  some  years  ago  created  a “per- 
petual guaranty  fund,”  for  which  ten  per  cent  from  the  sale 
of  ground  each  month  is  set  aside.  This  fund  now  amounts 
to  $34,730.83.  The  superintendent  reports  that  the  hay  crop 
last  year  was  greatly  injured  by  the  squirrels,  but  says  that 
they  have  been  exterminated  by  use  of  carbon  bi-sulphide 
and  strychnine.  The  weed  killing  mixture  of  arsenic  and 
caustic  soda  recommended  by  the  Association  of  American 
Cemetery  Superintendents  has  proven  a success  and  is  recom- 
mended as  more  economical  than  the  old  method  of  hoeing. 
The  cemetery  owns  its  own  quarries  which  furnish  material 
for  retaining  walls,  foundations  and  other  masonry  work, 
road  construction  and  top  dressing  for  the  drives.  The  total 
number  of  interments  is  now  22,140,  and  the  trust  fund 
amounts  to  $196,476.03. 


CEMETERY  A PUBLIC  CORPORATION, 

The  supreme  court  of  Kansas  holds  (Davis  v.  Coventry,  70 
Pacific  Reporter,  583)  that  an  association  organized  and  in- 
corporated for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  holding  lands, 
surveying,  platting,  and  selling  lots  therein  for  sepulture,  and 
otherwise  maintaining  a cemetery,  is  a public  and  not  a 
private  corporation.  Public  cemeteries  are  not  authorized  to 
issue  and  sell  stock.  The  owners  of  the  lots  are  members  of 
the  corporation,  and  are  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  its 
officers  and  upon  all  other  matters  to  the  same  extent  as 
stockholders  in  other  corporations.  It  says,  after  citing  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Kansas  statutes,  that  it  was  intended 
that,  instead  of  the  corporation  being  controlled  by  stock- 
holders, it  should  be  controlled  by  the  lot  owners.  There 
seems  to  be  much  reason  for  this,  outside  the  statutory  pro- 
visions. A stockholder,  if  there  could  be  one,  need  not  own 
a lot,  or  have  a relative  interred  therein.  The  only  incentive 
he  would  have  in  maintaining  the  ground  would  be  to  induce 
persons  to  purchase  lots,  and  when  the  lots  were  disposed 
of  his  interest  would  cease,  while  a lot  owner  has  a continu- 
ing and  increasing  interest  in  the  property  of  the  cemetery, 
in  its  decoration  and  improvement,  and  making  it  a place 
where  his  dead  are  to  be  buried,  and  where  he  expects  to 
finally  rest.  It  is  his  constant  desire  to  have  such  place  orna- 
mented, and  the  entire  ground  well  preserved  and  made  in- 
viting as  a place  of  interment,  as  well  as  a place  to  which  his 
friends  may  resort.  If  the  lot  owners  may  not  participate 
in  the  election  of  its  officers  and  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation,  and  it  is  purely  a private  corpora- 
tion, owned  and  managed  by  stockholders  for  profit,  the  idea 
of  perpetuity  at  once  vanishes.  Moreover,  the  court  con- 
siders a reason  for  holding  the  corporation  a public  one  is 
that  property  so  platted  and  held  is  exempt  from  taxation ; 
another  is  in  the  limitation  placed  upon  its  disposition. 

* * ❖ 

THE  LOCATION  OF  A NEW  CEMETERY, 

On  appeal  to  the  state  board  of  health  to  reverse  the  de- 
termination of  a municipal  council  and  a local  board  of  health 
respecting  the  location  of  a new  cemetery,  the  state  board, 
although  acting  judicially,  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey 
holds  (State  [Dodd  and  others.  Prosecutors]  vs.  Francisco, 
53  Atlantic  Reporter,  219),  is  not  required  to  examine  wit- 
nesses under  oath  on  matters  in  controversy  before  it.  On 
such  an  appeal  the  state  board  may  consider  a report  made 
by  one  of  its  committees  on  a previous  hearing  in  regard  to 
the  same  matter.  On  such  an  appeal  the  board  is  not  confined 
to  the  consideration  of  sanitary  questions.  The  determination 
of  the  board  on  such  an  appeal  is  presumed  to  rest  upon’ 
proper  grounds,  and  that  presumption  can  be  overcome  only 
by  the  certificate  of  the  board  to  the  contrary,  or  by  clear 
proof  to  the  contrary  in  case  a rule  or  order  to  obtain  the 
board’s  certificate  prove  ineffectual.  The  court  says  that  the 
matters  to  be  considered  by  the  board  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  locating  a new  cemetery  are  of  so  general  and  public 
a nature  that  they  can  be  decided  more  intelligently  by  ob- 
servation and  discussion  than  by  testimony.  In  this  respect 
the  board  resembles  boards  of  assessment,  whose  proceed- 
ings involve  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  but  whose 
judgment  is  to  be  founded  on  facts  obvious  to  their  sensi,s, 
or  ascertained  by  inquiry  and  examination;  who,  although 
not  authorized  to  call  witnesses  and  examine  them  upon 
oath,  should,  as  do  surveyors  and  freeholders  in  road  cases, 
visit  the  premises  in  controversy,  and  avail  themselves  of 
every  accessible  means  of  information. 
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urer. O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago. 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  Buffalo,  1903. 


Publisher's  Notes. 

This  issue  of  Park  and  Cemetery 
closes  the  13th  volume  of  this  journal 
and  the  annual  index  is  mailed  with 
this  number.  Subscribers  who  may  need 
missing  numbers  to  complete  their  files 
are  requested  to  make  known  their 
wants  soon,  as  we  do  not  carry  over 
many  copies  of  back  numbers.  We  would 
recommend  the  use  of  a binder  for 
filing  the  copies  of  Park  and  Cemetery, 
as  they  are  received.  This  insures  hav- 
ing the  file  intact  and  clean  until  trans- 
ferred to  a permanent  binding.  We 
furnish  a good  cloth  covered  binder 
with  patent  device  for  holding  the 
papers  in  place  for  75  cents  sent  by  mail 
postpaid. 

Country  Life  in  America  is  making 
extensive  preparations  for  a “Garden- 
ing Number,”  which  is  expected  to  be 
a most  important  issue  of  this  large  and 
beautiful  magazine.  It  will  be  a double 
number,  covering  every  branch  of  plant- 
growing, and  prizes  will  be  offered  for 
the  best  “experiences”  of  readers  who 
follow  out  its  suggestions  through 
spring  and  summer  for  vegetable  and 
home  flower-gardening,  as  well  as 
many  kinds  of  landscape  and  village 
improvement  gardening. 

The  eighty-sixth  birthday  of  Mr. 
George  Ellwanger,  of  the  firm  of  Ell- 
wanger  & Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
was  celebrated  in  December  with  a ban- 
quet at  the  Genesee  Valley  Club  in  that 
city.  On  the  same  day  the  firm  also 
gave  a banquet  to  the  heads  and  sub- 


heads of  departments  of  the  Ellwanger 
& Barry  nurseries. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preser- 
vation Society,  organized  about  one 
year  ago  for  the  preservation  of  our 
native  plants,  shows  gratifying  progress 
in  the  dissemination  of  information  by 
means  of  public  addresses  and  by  the 
circulation  of  literature.  Arrangements 
are  now  being  made  for  a lecture  on 
“Vanishing  Wild  Flowers,”  by  Charles 
L.  Pollard,  secretary  of  the  society,  to 
be  delivered  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, in  Baltimore,  and  at  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Horticultural  Palace  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  will  contain  a large 
display  of  horticulture  under  the  follow- 
ing classifications  : Trees,  shrubs,  orna- 
mental plants  and  flowers ; plants  of  the 
conservatory ; seeds  and  plants  for  gar- 
dens and  nurseries;  garden  appliances 
and  methods,  including  landscape  ar- 
chitecture, plans,  drawings,  models, 
books,  pictures,  etc.  No  charge  will  be 
made  for  space  occupied,  and  a limited 
amount  of  power  for  the  operation  of 
mechanical  devices  will  be  allowed. 

Indian  Planting  and  Gardening,  for- 
merly Indian  Gardening  and  Planting, 
published  at  Calcutta,  India,  in  the  in- 
terests of  all  forms  of  gardening  and 
planting  in  that  country,  began  its 
twelfth  volume  last  month  in  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  form.  This  en- 
couraging growth  and  progress  is  due 
to  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
planting  section  of  the  paper,  which  has 
been  placed  first.  The  new  edition  is 
ten  pages  larger  than  the  old,  and  is 
much  improved  in  both  form  and  mat- 
ter. 


Obituary, 

P.  S.  Peterson,  of  the  nursery  firm  of 
P.  S.  Peterson  & Son,  Chicago,  died  at 
his  home  in  that  city  January  19,  1903. 
Mr.  Peterson  was  75  years  old,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  well-known 
Rose  Hill  nurseries.  He  was  born  in 
Sweden  and  acquired  the  groundwork 
of  his  craft  in  that  country,  but  was  for 
many  years  in  the  establishment  of 
Louis  Van  Houtte  in  Belgium.  In  1851 
he  came  to  America  and  after  working 
for  a number  of  firms  in  the  East  set- 
tled in  Chicago  in  1853,  immediately 
purchasing  the  first  acre  of  his  nur- 
series, which  now  cover  500  acres  of  the 
northern  suburbs  of  Chicago.  He  was 
the  first  nurseryman  in  Chicago  to 
transplant  large  trees,  and  specimens 
of  his  work  in  this  line  were  seen  in 
Jackson  Park  during  the  World’s  Fair, 


and  elsewhere  in  the  parks  and  boule- 
vards of  Chicago  and  other  cities.  Mr. 
Peterson  was  a deep  and  thorough  stu- 
dent of  his  profession,  enthusiastic,  and 
widely  read,  and  possessed  one  of  the 
finest  horticultural  libraries  in  the 
country.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem 
personally  by  all  who  knew  him  and 
was  a valued  citizen  of  Chicago.  Al- 
though he  never  sought  public  office,  he 
was  a trustee  of  the  Town  of  Jefferson 
for  many  years  and  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  for  that  community 
many  of  the  good  roads  and  bridges 
and  other  public  improvements.  Peter- 
son avenue,  which  was  named  for  him, 
he  opened  for  a distance  of  three  miles 
at  his  own  expense.  As  a philanthro- 
pist his  name  is  known  from  one  end  of 
Sweden  to  the  other.  Mr.  Peterson 
was  for  many  years  a member  of  the 
Union  League  and  Germania  clubs,  and 
of  horticultural  societies  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  1894  he  was  made  a Knight 
of  Vasa  by  the  King  of  Sweden.  Mr. 
Peterson  leaves  a widow  and  one  son, 
Mr.  Wm.  A.  Peterson,  who  for  some 
years  past  has  managed  the  extensive 
business. 

Benjamin  D.  Judson,  superintendent 
of  St.  Agnes  Cemetery,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city  December 
27th,  1902.  Mr.  Judson  was  born  at 
West  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y.,  in  1853,  and 
had  been  superintendent  of  St.  Agnes 
Cemetery  since  1886.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  American 
Cemetery  Superintendents  in  1888,  and 
always  took  a deep  interest  in  its  delib- 
erations. Mr.  Judson’s  remains  were 
interred  in  the  cemetery  where  he  had 
labored  so  faithfully  and  which  he 
did  so  much  to  beautify.  Mr.  Charles 
T.  G.  Flaherty,  who  has  been  Mr.  Jud- 
son's  assistant  for  fifteen  years,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Mr.  Frederick  Mackenzie,  secretary 
of  Lake  View  Cemetery,  Calumet, 
Mich.,  died  of  heart  failure  January 
17th,  at  the  age  of  70  years.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie was  one  of  the  directors  and 
charter  members  of  Lake  View  Ceme- 
tary  Association,  and  was  an  earnest 
worker  for  the  public  welfare.  He  was 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Copper 
Country  Evening  News,  the  only  even- 
ing daily  in  Calumet. 


First  Annual  Report  of  the  Montana 
Farmers’  Institute  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1902;  edited  by  S.  For- 
tier, secretary,  Helena,  Mont. : A re- 
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port  of  291  pages,  containing  reports  of 
officers,  the  state  laws  governing  farm- 
ers’ institutes,  and  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions on  many  subjects  pertaining 
to  agriculture.  On  the  subjects  of  In- 
sect Pests  and  Horticulture,  the  follow- 
ing were  among  the  papers  presented : 
The  Use  of  Insecticides,  by  R.  A. 
Cooley,  Bozeman;  Shade  Trees  and  Or- 
namental Vines  in  Montana,  by  J.  W. 
Blankinship,  Bozeman;  Shade  Trees 
and  Flowers,  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fergus, 
Whitehall. 

Seventy-First  Annual  Report  of 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  Cambridge, 
Mass. : Contains  reports  of  the  trustees, 
the  treasurer  and  superintendent,  rules 
concerning  perpetual  care  of  lots,  cre- 
mations, prices  of  lots,  etc. 

Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Orono,  Me. ; Bulletin  No.  87,  Po- 
tato Insecticides  and  Fungicides  in  1902, 
and  Oat  Smut  and  its  Prevention : This 
bulletin  contains  notes  upon  the  more 
common  insecticides  sold  in  Maine  in 
1902 ; upon  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture in  1902;  the  results  of  field  experi- 
ments with  potatoes,  comparing  Paris 
green,  Bug  Death  and  arsenate  of  lead, 
and  also  a description  of  oat  smut  and 
its  treatment. 

Agricultural  E.xperiment  Station, 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  Bulletin  Nos.  37,  38, 
and  39,  treating  respectively  of  Pork 
Production,  Food  Adulteration  and 
Sheep  Feeding. 

Greenwood  Cemetery,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  photograph  of  entrance  gate  and 
view  of  grounds ; also  an  attractive  in- 
troductory folder  of  this  new  cemetery. 

H.  D.  Hemenway,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Horticulture,  Hartford,  Conn., 
is  sending  out  some  valuable  literature 
on  the  school  garden  movement,  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  students  of 
that  growing  work.  It  includes  two  in- 
formation leaflets  of  the  Handicraft 
Schools  concerning  courses  in  the 
School  of  Horticulture  for  Adults,  and 
(Continued  on  pape  ix.) 


LORD  & BURNHAM  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  APPARATUS 

LARGEST  BUILDERS  OF  GREEN  HOUSE  STRUCTURES 

Round  “Burnham”  Boilers 

IN  5 SIZES. 

Specially  adapted  for 
moderate  ranges.  We  also 
make  Sectional  Boilers  for 
large  ranges.  Highest 
economy.  Reasonable 
prices. 

Greenhouse  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Catalogue 
mailed  from  New  York 
office  on  receipt  of  5 cts. 
postage. 

Estimates  furnished  for 
Cypress  Greenhouse 
Material. 

We  make  special  {rreenliouse  PUTTY.  Price  on  application. 

New  York  Office  : General  Office  and  Works  : 

ST.  JAMES  BLUG.,  Broadway  and  26th  St.  IRYINGTON-ON=HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


MAPLES,  LINDENS,  OAKS,  POPLARS,  ELMS,  SALiSBURIAS 

Many  kind.s  can  be  furnished,  4 to  5 inches  in  diameter.  A grood  ASSORTMENT  of 
EVERGREENS  and  SHRUBBERY.  OSAGE  ORANGE  and  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 
for  HEDGING.  Send  list  of  wants  for  prices.  Catalogues  on  application. 

R/\KLESTR/\\A/  <fe  RVLE,  Kennett  Sciuai-©,  Ra. 


I SHENANDOAH  NURSERIES 

D.  S.  LAKE,  Prop. 

j Acres  of  NUKSEKY  GKOVVX  SHAlfE  AXIf  ORNAMEM'AL  TREES  well  shaped  with  good 

roots.  The  growing  of  this  line  of  stock  has  been  one  of  our  specialties  for  5-ears.  A 
complete  assortment  of  fiEXEKAL  M RSERY  STOCK,  SHRUBS,  HARDY  ROSES,  EVERGREENS, 
ETC.  Largest  stock  in  the  west.  500  acres.  SEND  FOR  SPECIAL' PRICES. 


TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

14,.?^  AT  WHOLESALE  vf 

,1  ..  ||»||||»,  III.  ■!  II 

The  largest  stock  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses 
and  Plants  at  low  prices.  All  nursery  grown,  transplanted 
and  well-graded.  Send  lists  for  estimates  and  get  our  whole- 
sale price  lists. 

W.  & T.  SMITH  COMPANY 

(established  in  1846) 

GENEVA  NURiSER-Y  GENEVA.,  N.  Y. 


Plans  and  estimates  fur- 
nished on  application  for 
Heating  and  Ventilating 
Apparatus  erected  com- 
plete or  for  material  only. 
Highest  awards  at 
World’s  Fair. 

Patent  Iron  Greenhouse 
Construction  catalogue  on 
receipt  of  5 cts.  postage. 

Send  for  circular  of  Cy- 
press Hot  Bed  Sash  and 
Frames. 


TREES  & SHRUBS 


EVERGREENS 
ROSES  AND  VINES 
HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS  and  fruits 


Everything  for  beautify- 
ing Country  Grounds 
and  Cemeteries. 

FRED’K  W.  KELSEY, 

150  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 

Send  List  for  Quotation. 
New  Catalogue  Ready. 


INEW  BOOKS... 

SUN  DIALS  AND  ROSES  OF  YESTERDAY. 

By  ALICE  HORSE  EARLE.  Author  of  Old  Time  Gardens. 

A handsomely  bound  and  beautifully  illustrated  volume  of  nearly 
500  pages  and  upwards  ot  250  illustrations  of  Sun  Dials  and  Rose 
Gardens,  Twenty  chapters  tell  in  an  interesting  manner  of  the 
sentiment  of  Sun  Dials,  their  classification,  construction,  symbolism, 
setting,  mottoes,  use  as  memorials,  etc.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

ENGLISH  PLEASURE  GARDENS. 

By  ROSE  STANDISH  NICHOLS. 

With  eleven  plans  and  nearly  three  hundred  reproductions  of 
original  photographs  and  Classic  drawings;  Pleasure  Grounds, 
Monastic  and  Tudor  Gardens,  French  Fashions,  Italian  Villa 
Gardens,  Eighteenth  Century  Extremes,  Modern  Gardens  and  a Bibli- 
ography of  works  referring  to  gardens.  300  pages  bound  in  white  cloth 
illuminated  in  green  and  gold,  $4.00.  Sentpostpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

R.  J.  H/AIGHT, 

33-4  Dearfctorn  St.,  Chicago. 
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Bomgardner  Knock-Down  Lowering  Device 


The  above  Cut  illustrates  our  old  reliable  Double  Telescope  Steel  Device,  thousands  of  which  are  in  daily  use 


Our  Knock  Down  Device  is  shown  i u the  above  Cut  in  its  largest  and  smallest  dimensions.  20x  44  and  34  x 


^^[OTE  the  many 
^ advantages  to  be 
obtained  in  the  “Bom- 
gardner Knock-Down” 
Lowering  Device.  The 
size  of  it  can  be  chang- 
ed from  44  inches  to  S>2 
inches  in  length,  and 
froqj  20  inches  to  34 
inches  in  width,  and 
can  be  placed  in  smaller 
space  when  ready  for 
transportation  than 
any  other  device  ever 
placed  on  the  market. 
It  is  supplied  with  ball 
bearings,  two  brakes 
each  acting  independ- 
ently of  the  other,  the 
only  safe  center  de- 
tacher on  the  market, 
can  be  taken  from  the 
cases  in  which  it  is 
carried  and  placed 
ready  for  the 
less  than  one 
time,  is  the 


grave  in 
minute’s 
lightest, 
strongest,  neatest  and 
most  easily  adjusted. 
When  adjusted  to  a 
child’s  size,  it  can  be 
changed  from  44  inches 
to  57  inches  in  length, 
and  any  width  desired 
up  to  34  inches. 

Cemetery  super- 
intendents will  a p - 
predate  the  advantage 
in  having  a child’s 
device  which  is  ap- 
propriate  both  in 
length  and  width  as  it 
can  be  reduced  to  20 
inches  in  width  and 
from  44  inches  to  57 
inches  in  length  when 
adjusted  for  child’s 
grave. 


The  Bomgardner 
Lowering  Device 
Co. 


These  Cuts  show  the  Knock  Down  Device  placed  in  the  cases,  ready  for  transportation.  The  case  in  which 
the  tubes  are  placea  is  43  inches  in  length  and  the  ca.se  for  the  ends,  28^  inches  in  length. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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Courtesy  of  Julian  Scholl  d'  Co. 

ROAD  ROLDER  ON  A STEEP  GRADE  IN  CAVE  HIEE  CEMETERY,  LOUISVILEE,  KY. 

A.dvertisers*  Notes. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a Universal  Road  Roller,  manufactured 
by  Julian  Scholl  & Co.,  New  York,  op- 
erating on  a steep  grade  in  Cave  Hill 
Cemetery,  Louisville,  Ky.  This  roller 
has  been  used  by  the  cemetery  to  oper- 
ate a stone  crusher  and  furnish  all  the 
stone  needed  in  the  road  work  in  the 
cemetery.  This  firm  furnishes  the  en- 
tire plant,  embracing  stone  crusher, 
screen,  elevator,  bin,  and  the  Universal 
Roller.  Many  cemeteries  now  own  a 
complete  road-making  plant. 

The  W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  manufacturers  of  the  Cald- 
well tanks  and  towers  for  parks,  ceme- 
teries, public  grounds,  etc.,  have  recently 
supplied  the  following  cemeteries  with 
tanks  and  towers  : Three  Rivers,  Mich. ; 
Calvary  Cemetery,  St.  Louis ; Oaklawn 
Cemetery,  Southport,  Conn. ; Lakeside 
Cemetery  Association,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
This  firm  has  long  been  known  as  manu- 
facturers of  reliable  tanks,  and  claim  the 
largest  business  in  that  line.  They  are 
now  building  a 100,000  gallon  tank  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  which  will  be  mounted 
87  feet  in  the  air.  These  tanks  are  gen- 
erally constructed  of  red  cypress  wood, 
though  they  also  furnish  steel  tanks. 
Exact  calculations  are  made  for  every 
size  of  tank,  showing  the  pressure  or 
stress  that  the  hoops  will  have  to  with- 
stand. 

The  value  of  wood  ashes  as  an  ideal 
dressing  for  lawns  is  generally  recog- 
nized to-day,  their  virtue  being  largely 
the  two  ingredients  they  possess,  viz., 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  are 
deficient  in  most  soil.  There  is  no  of- 


fensive odor  with  ashes,  and  in  addition 
to  producing  a beautiful  green  lawn 
there  is  an  absence  of  weeds  and  other 
objectionable  features  common  with 
most  fertilizers.  Leading  cemeteries  and 
parks  use  ashes  extensively.  George  L. 
Munroe,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  imports  se- 
lected Canadian  ashes,  which  he  ships 
in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 

Any  one  intending  to  plant  seeds  of 
any  kind  should  send  to  Messrs.  J.  J.  H. 
Gregory  & Son,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  for 
their  1903  catalogue.  It  is  a handsomely 
illustrated  booklet,  in  which  are  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  many  new  va- 
rieties of  interest  to  all.  It  is  sent  free 
to  those  who  write  for  it.  A postal  will 
bring  it.  The  seeds  of  this  firm  undergo 
a thorough  test  every  season,  and  those 
not  up  to  a high  standard  are  thrown 
away . 

The  Lord  & Burnham  Company  of 
Irvington-on-Hudson  and  New  York 
city  are  making  additions  to  their  plant 
at  Irvington,  which  will  nearly  double 
their  present  facilities.  These  additional 
buildings  will  comprise  a large  wood- 
working mill  equipped  with  modern  ma- 
chinery for  the  preparation  of  cypress 
wood  capping,  bars,  etc.,  for  their  stand- 
ard iron  construction  greenhouses  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  cypress  green- 
house material  for  the  trade  for  the  “all 
sash  bar”  construction,  for  which  the  de- 
mand has  outgrown  the  capacity  of  the 
present  mill ; a power  house  on  their 
new  dock  for  the  installation  of  new 
steam  boilers  and  engine ; also  additions 
to  their  foundry  and  shops  for  making 
the  celebrated  “Burnham”  heating  boil- 
ers. 


From  Photo  of  our  latest  desig'n  in  PARK 
WASTE  BASKETS,  as  seen  in  New  York 
Zoolog-ical  Park. 


Inside  baskets  easily  removed  to  empty 
We  gret  out  special  designs,  and  want  the 
address  of  ever^y  one  interested  in  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  Villag’e  Improvements,  etc. 

SEND  US  YOURS  ON  A POSTAL  CARD. 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO, 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA. 


PIPE. 


When  in  the  market  for  Pipe 
of  any  kind  be  sure  to  get  our 
prices.  We  have  for  sale  500,000 
feet  of  boiler  tubes,  ranging  in 
size  from  2 to  6 inches.  These 
flues  we  have  sold  to  green  house 
men  for  many  years  and  it  has 
always  given  good  satisfaction. 
We  furnish  them  with  either 
sleeve  or  jacket  couplings;  also 
oakum  and  cement. 

We  also  have  at  this  time 
1,000,000  feet  second  hand  stand- 
ard black  wrought  iron  pipe, 
ranging  in  size  from  to  12  in. 

Get  our  prices.  We  issue  a Catalog. 

THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE 
WRECKING  CO., 

West  35th  & Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who  gj 
advertise  in  : : : ^ 

PARK  and  I 
CEMETERY  I 

And  always  mention  the  g 
Papwr  when  you  write.  ^ 


I 

I 
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A fence  which  is  beautiful,  easily  erected,  and  affords  permanent  protection  in  all  public  places  without  obstructing 

the  view  of  the  grounds  is  the 

HARTMAN  steel  rod  picket  fence 

^ Its  three  sizes  and  seven  heights  of  rod  with  ornamental  posts  and 

gates  render  it  alike  desirable  for  Schools,  Churches,  Lawns  and  Private  Grounds.  Write  for  large  illustrated  catalog. 


Cuyahoga^  Wire  Fence  Company,  Dept.  S,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERR/V-C:OXX/\ 


ORAVE^LOT  MARKERS  "E™ 

Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

Albright  & Lightcap,  Limaville,  Ohio 


GRAVE 

DIRT 

COVER 


MADE  OF  GREEN  DUCK. 


Ft.  O 


In.  12 


Ft. 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

citi- 


zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


DURFEE  TENT 
MEG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding  ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 


You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty°six 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular. 


IX 


PA.R.K  AND  ce;me.te:r.y 


for  Children,  a list  of  articles  published 
on  school  gardens,  and  an  account  of  the 
school  garden  work  at  Hartford  for  the 
year  1902.  The  list  of  articles  enumer- 
ates over  sixty  recent  magazine  articles, 
official  reports,  etc.,  and  will  be  supple- 
mented with  later  information  along  the 
same  line.  Mr.  Hemenway  is  preparing 
a stereopticon  lecture  on  the  Children's 
Gardens  of  the  United  States,  and  so- 
licits photographs,  reports  and  inform- 
ation of  any  character  concerning  such 
gardens  in  any  part  of  the  country. 


Trade  Literature,  Etc,  Received, 

Everything  for  the  Garden ; Catalogue 
of  Peter  Henderson  & Co.,  New  York, 
1903  ; price  20  cents  : This  well-known 
and  highly  valued  garden  book  com- 
prises 190  pages,  with  several  colored 
plates,  and  is  filled  with  a fund  of  use- 
ful information,  not  found  in  the  aver- 
age catalogue.  The  cover  is  handsome- 
ly designed  in  brown  and  gold  with 
embossed  lettering,  and  shows  a little 
child  holding  a bouquet  of  roses.  The 
book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  garden  and 
lawn,  and  will  be  valuable  to  all  who 
plant. 

Dreer's  Garden  Calendar  for  1903 ; 
Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia : This  well-known  guide  for 
buyers  of  seeds,  flowers,  plants,  and 
garden  requisites  is  even  more  attract- 
ive and  valuable  than  before.  The 
cover  is  handsomely  embossed  in  purple, 
green,  and  gold  on  a blue  background, 
and  bears  representations  in  nature’s 
colors  of  the  Cornflower  Aster  and  the 
Japanese  Iris.  The  year  1903  will  com- 
plete the  sixty-fifth  continuous  year  in 
business  of  the  house  of  Henry  A. 
Dreer,  and  the  natural  satisfaction 
which  follows  sustained  and  successful 
effort  is  felt  by  the  firm.  For  there 
could  not  be  such  prolonged  success 
without  a solid  foundation  in  the  es- 
teem of  the  public,  gained  by  large  and 
equitable  dealings.  A new  and  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  catalogue  is 
a complete  index  of  all  the  old-fash- 
ioned or  common  names  of  flowers. 

Michell’s  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc. ; 
spring  catalogue  1903 ; Henry  F. 
Michell,  1018  Market  St.,  Philadelphia : 
A profusely  illustrated  catalogue  of  84 
pages,  with  an  attractive  cover  design. 
A valuable  ready  reference  catalogue  of 
this  Arm’s  large  stock ; well  arranged 
and  indexed.  Also  Michell’s  Wholesale 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  ' Seeds, 
Bulbs,  Plants  and  Requisites  for  Flor- 
ists and  Market  Gardeners,  accom- 

(Coiitiniied  on  page  xi.) 


The  Flowers 


I grow  in 
quantity 

h e r e in 

cold  New  England  are  the  best  hardy 
garden  sorts,  the  old  reliable  kinds 
that  everybody  wants  for  the  border 
or  shady  coi  ner.  Also  the  best  hardy 

FERNS  AND  WILD  FLOWERS 

of  New  England  suitable  for  cultivation. 
Trade  list  sent  on  request. 

EDW.  Gl  LLETT, 


SOUTHWICK, 


MASS. 


CAPITOL 
LAWN  SEED 

The  best  mixture  in  existence 
for  all  PUBLIC  grounds.  Used 
exclusively  at  the  Ohio  State 
Capitol  grounds.  Please  write 
for  special  prices,  stating  quan- 
tity needed. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


TREES  FOR  CEMETERIES 

All  Kinds,  Both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Hardiest  Varieties  at  Right  Prices  . . . 

Large  Shade  Trees 

Evergreens  for  Hedges 

Specia  quotations  on  large  lists.  Send  for  free 
catalogue,  and  submit  list  of  wants.  We  can 
surely  please  you.^~ 

EVERGREEN  NURSERY  COMPANY 

STURGEON  BAY,  WI.S. 


RESERVOIR  IRON  VASES 

1 and  Lawn 

^ Settees 

Manufactured  by 

% s 

McDonald 

I 

BROTHERS, 

IOH-114 

Mlnrtv  St., 

< <H4  HBl'S,  0. 

Send  for  Our 

L -J 

1903  Catalogue. 

GREG 

Good  seed  ^'end  for  our  free 

assure  good  catalogue,  telling 

gardens.  Gregorysv^^  three 

seeds  have  been  warrants  on 

the  favorites  of  seeds.  r 

gardeners  and  flor-  j,  j.  n. 

ists  for  40  years.  A*  S<on, 

Always  successfuL  marblehead,  Blass. 

S 

YOU  WILL  FIND 

In  our  400  acres  of  nurseries  an  immense  stock  of  well  grown  Conifers, 
Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees.  Hedge  Plants,  Roses,  Palms, 
Oranges,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.,  'nc. 

ESTABLISHED  1856.  Fruitland  Nurseries,  AUGUSTA,  GA. 
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BOOKS  FOR  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS. 


The  Beautiful  Flower  Garden. 

By  F.  Schuyler  Matthews.  Its  treat- 
ment with  special  regard  for  the  pic- 
turesque. Written  and  embellished  with 
numerous  illustrations.  With  notes  on 
practical  floriculture  by  A.  H.  Fewkes. 
igi  pp.,  ill.,  i2mo,  paper.  .40 

Our  Native  Trees  and  How  to  Identify 

Them. 

By  Harriet  L.  Keeler.  With  178  full- 
page  plates  from  photographs  and  128 
text-drawings.  2.00  net 

Spraying  for  Profit. 

A practical  hand  book  of  the  best 
mctliods.  .20 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities. 

Nutter.  Illustrates  how  to  improve 
the  home  surroundings  in  an  artistic 
n-anner.  i.oo 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

Parsons.  Sets  forth  basic  principles 
for  beautifying  home  and  dther  grounds. 
Practical.  Illustrated.  240  pp.  i.oo 
Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves. 

Matthews.  Over  200  trees  described 
under  leaf  characteristics  and  peculiari- 
ties. 1.75 

Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  The  treatment  is 
both  scientific  and  practical,  and  will  en- 
able gardeners  and  horticulturists  to  ex- 
periment intelligently  in  cross-breeding. 
The  subject  is  fully  and  clearly  elabor- 
ated. Cloth,  i2mo.  I.oo 

Old  Time  Gardens. 

Newly  set  forth  by  Alice  Morse 
Earle ; "a  book  of  the  sweet  o’  the 
year.”  A charming  volume  of  garden 
lore,  profusely  illustrated,  showing 
flowery  nooks  and  corners  of  many  of 
the  historical  landmarks  of  the  country. 
Washington’s  Garden  at  Mount  Vernon, 
and  the  Garden  of  Abigail  Adams  are 
among  those  pictured  and  described. 

2.50  net 

Forest  Trees  and  Forest  Scenery. 

By  G.  Frederick  Schwarz.  An  ap- 
preciative presentation  of  the  esthetic 
value  of  some  of  our  commonest  forest 
trees.  Locates  geographically  the  well- 
known  forest  trees,  and  gives  particular 
attention  to  the  decorative  effects  of  the 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Excellent  half- 
tone illustrations. 

Greenhouse  Construction. 

By  L.  R.  Taft.  A complete  treatise 
on  greenhouse  structures  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  various  forms  and  styles 
of  plant  houses  for  professional  florists 
as  well  as  amateurs.  AU  the  best  and 
most  improved  structures  are  so  fully 
and  clearly  described  that  anyone  who 
desires  to  build  a greenhouse  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  the  kind 
best  suited  to  his  purpose. 

Illustrated.  Cloth,  i2mo.  1.50 

Greenhouse  Management. 

By  L.  R.  Taft.  This  book  forms  an 
almost  indispensable  companion  volume 
to  Greenhouse  Construction.  In  It  the 
author  gives  the  results  of  his  many 
years’  experience,  together  with  that  of 
the  most  successful  florists  and  garden- 
ers, in  the  management  of  growing 
plants  under  glass.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
i2mo.  1.50 


Bulbs  and  Tubcrous^Roofed  Plants. 

By  C.  L.  Allen.  A complete  history, 
description,  methods  of  propagation  and 
full  directions  for  the  successful  culture 
of  bulbs  in  the  garden,  dwelling  or 
greenhouse.  The  cultural  directions  are 
plainly  stated,  practical  and  to  the  point. 
Cloth,  i2mo.  1.50 

Parsons  on  the  Rose. 

By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  A treatise  on 
the  propagation,  culture  and  history  of 
the  rose.  New- and  revised  edition. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  i2mo.  i.oo 

Landscape  Gardening. 

By  F.  A.  Waugh,  professor  of  horti- 
culture, University  of  Vermont.  A 
treatise  on  the  general  principles  gov- 
erning outdoor  art;  with  sundry  sug- 
gestions for  their  application  in  the 
‘commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  i2mo.  Cloth.  .50 

Principles  of  Plant  Culture. 

By  E.  S.  Goff.  The  text-book  used  in 
the  classes  in  plant  life  and  horticulture, 
in  the  popular  Short  Course  in  Agricul- 
ture, of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It 
is  full  of  practical  ideas. 

Cloth,  i2mo.  Illustrated.  i.oo 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Shelters  and  Live 
Fences. 

By  E.  P.  Powell.  A treatise  on  the 
planting,  growth  and  management  of 
hedge  plants  for  country  and  suburban 
homes.  It  gives  accurate  directions 
concerning  hedges;  how  to  plant  and 
how  to  treat  them;  and  especially  con- 
cerning windbreaks  and  shelters.  It  in- 
cludes the  whole  art  of  making  a de- 
lightful home,  giving  directions  for 
nooks  and  balconies  for  bird  culture  and 
for  human  comfort.  Illustrated.  140 
pages.  i2mo,  cloth.  .50 

Garden  Making. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  In  this  book  the  be- 
ginner in  gardening  is  shown  how  easy 
it  is  to  raise  flowers,  fruits  and  veget- 
ables, and  to  beautify  one’s  home 
grounds,  if  one  starts  right  and  has  a 
genuine  love  for  plants.  It  is  thorough- 
ly practical 

Cloth,  i2nio.  I.oo 

Gardening  for  Pleasure. 

By  Peter  Henderson.  A guide  to  the 
amateur  in  the  fruit,  vegetable  and 
flower  garden,  with  full  descriptions  for 
the  greenhouse,  conservatory  and  win- 
dow garden.  It  meets  the  wants  of  all 
classes  in  country,  city  and  village  who 
keep  a garden  for  their  own  enjoyment 
rather  than  for  the  sale  of  products. 
Finely  illustrated.  Cloth,  i2mo.  1.50 
The  Water  Garden. 

By  William  Tricker.  Embracing  the 
construction  of  ponds,  adapting  natural 
streams,  planting,  hybridizing,  seed  sav- 
ing, propagation,  building  an  aquatic 
house,  wintering,  correct  designing  and 
plaiitmg  of  banks  and  margins,  together 
with  cultural  directions  for  all  orna- 
mental aquatics.  Profusely  illustrated 
with  nine  plates,  eighteen  full  page  de- 
scriptive views,  and  numerous  other 
sketches  in  the  text.  Large  octavo. 
Cloth.  2.00 

Landscape  Gardening. 

By  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.  Supt.  New 
York  Parks. 

Suggestions  for  lawns,  parks,  trees. 


shrubs,  flowers  and  foliage,  ponds  and 
lakes.  300  pp.,  profusely  illustrated. 

3.50 

The  Century  Book  of  Gardening. 

A comprehensive  work  for  every 
lover  of  the  garden.  Edited  by  E.  T. 
Cook,  London.  This  splendid  work  is 
designed  especially  to  help  the  home 
gardener,  and  provides  information  on 
every  subject  covered  by  that  distinction. 
It  is  beyond  this  a work  very  wide  in  its 
possible  applications.  Most  beautifully 
illustrated,  containing  pictorial  examples 
of  every  kind  of  garden  and  garden 
plant,  taken  from  some  of  the  grandest 
gardens  in  the  world.  A work  afford- 
ing at  once  instruction  and  pleasure.  7.50 
How  to  Know  Wild  Flowers. 

By  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana.  With 
48  colored  plates  and  no  full-page  illus- 
trations. Enlarged,  re-written  and  en- 
tirely reset.  2.00  net 

Maintenance  of  Macadam  Roads. 

Codrington.  Materials,  construction, 
maintenance.  Consumption  of  materials, 
sweeping  and  scraping,  drainage,  water- 
ing; cost,  etc.  3.00 

What  is  a Kindergarten? 

Hansen.  A suggestive  book  for 
planning  and  planting  children’s  gar- 
dens on  lots  of  different  sizes.  76  pp., 
8 plates.  .75 

The  Nursery  Book. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  A complete  guide  to 
the  multiplication  of  plants.  The  book 
comprises  full  practical  directions  for 
sowing,  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  lay- 
ers, stools,  cuttings,  propagation  by 
bulbs  and  tubers,  and  complete  accounts 
of  all  the  leading  kinds  of  budding, 
grafting  and  inarching.  Cloth,  i2mo.  1.00 
Municipal  Public  Works. 

An  Elementary  Manual  of  Municipal 
Engineering.  By  Ernest  McCullough, 
C.  E.  This  work  treats  of  street  and 
road  making,  drainage  and  sewerage, 
water  supply,  lighting  and  fire  depart- 
ments and  other  important  matters  con- 
nected with  municipal  work,  and  is  au- 
thoritative in  its  directions  and  conclu- 
sions. 153  pp.  .50 

Nicholson’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 

Volume  2 of  the  Century  Supplement 
just  issued,  bringing  this  standard  and 
invaluable  work  down  to  date.  A prac- 
tical and  scientific  Encyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  profusely  illustrated,  and 
more  than  ever  indispensable  to  all 
workers  in  horticulture.  The  entire 
work  complete,  including  the  original 
four  volumes  and  the  Century  Supple- 
ment of  two  volumes  at 

5.00  a volume 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture. 

The  entire  work  now  complete.  By 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  A monumental 
work  of  acknowledged  authority.  It  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  all  the  species  of 
flowers,  ornamental  plants,  fruits  and 
vegetables  known  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  while 
giving  great  attention  to  the  practical 
work  of  horticulture  and  horticultural 
pursuits  it  is  technical  enough  to  afford 
information  and  reference  to  all  classes 
of  readers.  Contains  over  2,000  illustra- 
tions. Subscriptions  taken  for  the  whole 
work  only  at  5.00  per  volume 


Any  of  the  above  Books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  E.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  St, , Chicago,  111- 
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panied  by  a booklet  on  “Nicoticide,” 
for  killing  greenhouse  bugs  by  fumiga- 
tion or  spraying,  a very  successful  prep- 
aration handled  by  this  firm. 

Beckert’s  Garden,  Field  and  Flower 
Seeds,  1903;  W.  C.  Beckert,  Allegheny, 
Pa. : The  catalogue  presents  in  readable 
form  a large  variety  of  seeds  for  all 
kinds  of  planting,  and  a large  stock  of 
supplies  for  growers,  such  as  fertilizers, 
insecticides,  hose,  sprayers,  pumps,  lawn 
mowers  and  rollers,  etc.  The  illustra- 
tions are  unusually  clear  and  well- 
drawn  and  successfully  printed. 

New  Floral  Guide,  1903;  The  Conard 
& Jones  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa.:  A pro- 
fusely illustrated  catalogue  of  roses  and 
flowers.  This  firm  makes  a specialty  of 
seven  new  ever-blooming  roses,  which 
are  very  prettily  grouped  in  colors  on 
their  catalogue  cover. 

Landreth’s  Seed  Catalogue,  1903 ; 
1217  Market  St.,  Philadelphia : A cat- 
alogue of  trees,  plants  and  seeds  for  the 
spring  of  1903 ; a complete  and  orderly 
book  of  over  80  pages,  with  a colored 
cover  design  showing  a group  of  be- 
gonias. 

Wholesale  Trade  List,  1903;  F.  G. 
Pratt,  Concord  Nurseries,  Concord, 
Mass. : A list  of  deciduous  and  ever- 
green trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants, 
with  wholesale  prices. 

Sid.  J.  Hare,  Landscape  Gardener, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  sends  a handsome 
handmade  calendar  for  1903,  showing 
photographs  of  a grotto  made  by  Mr. 
Hare,  before  and  after  construction. 
The  photographs  are  neatly  mounted  in 
dark  gray  matting  with  white  lettering, 
and  the  whole  makes  a very  attractive 
souvenir  calendar.  Two  larger  photo- 
graphs showing  views  one  year  before 
construction  and  three  months  after 
construction  are  also  sent.  The  grotto 
is  made  of  water-worn  limestone,  and 
is  40  feet  long  on  the  interior,  2 to  3 
feet  wide,  and  from  3 to  6 feet  in  height. 
The  entire  work  has  a very  naturalistic 
effect. 

The  Storrs  & Harrison  Company, 
Painesville,  O.,  send  their  168  page  cat- 
alogue No.  2 for  the  spring  of  1903, 
offering  a wide  variety  of  information 
about  their  extensive  stock  of  seeds, 
plants  and  trees.  The  catalogue  has  an 
attractively  designed  cover,  with  a bor- 
der embodying  a reproduction  in  natu- 
ral colors  of  the  rose  General  McAr- 
thur, and  the  Clematis  paniculata. 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg. , 220  Broadway 


The  Kelly-Springfieid  Road  Roller  Go. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

s X E /\  m 

ROLLERS 

Opf  ALL  KINDS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  catalogue 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING,  PAT.  AUG.  13,  1901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  inch,  4 inch 
and  6inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  HAASE,  OAK  EARK,  ILL. 


Wator  Proof  Gravo  Linings 
and  Earth  Oovors 


Gasket  Lowering  Devices 

BAKER  BROS.  & CO. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Almost  half  a century  of  fair  dealing  has  given  our  products  that  prom- 
inence which  merit  deserves.  We  stiil  offer  everything  of  the  best  for 

Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Street,  Garden  and  Green- 
house. Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  Etc., 

sent  by  mail  postpaid,  larger  by  express  or  freight,  safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free,  send  for  it  and  see 
what  values  we  give  for  a J ittle  money.  4!)  years,  44  greenhouses,  1 ,000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO.,  Bex  133.  Painesville,  Ohio. 


PROGRESSIVE  CEMETERIES.... 

Are  everjwhere  recog'nizing'  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a durable  and  attractive  form  of  marker  for  both  lots 
and  single  graves 

OUR  TERRA  COTTA  GRAVE  and  LOT  MARKERS 

Are  in  use  in  33  states  and  Canada,  and  have  been 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  the  National 
Cemeteries.  Standard  size  3 inches  diameter  by  12 
inches  long.  Numbered,  lettered  or  marked  to  order. 

We  sell  direct.  Our  prices  will  interest  you.  Get  our 
descriptive  pamphlet 

M.  B.  MISHLBR,  RAVENNA,  OHIO. 


cemetery  when 
writing  ADVERTISERS 


LAWN  GRASS 


Write  for  Farticulara 


Dickinson’s  GRASS  SEED  MIXTURES... 

FOR  PERMANENT  LAWNS. 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.,  Seed  Merchants,  CHICAGO. 
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The  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticnltnre 


NO  LIBRARY 

is  complete  without  this  indispensable 
record  of  North  Americai  Horticulture 

By  Prof.  h.  H.  Bailey  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, assisted  by  William  MilleR 
and  many  expert  cultivators  and  botan- 
ists. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and  the 
needs  of  those  interested  in  landscape 
gardening,  or  forestry. 

Illustrated  with  over  2,000  Original 
Engravings.  In  Four  Volumes. 

I=*rlce  $20. 

cA  prospectus,  specimen  pages,  etc.,  %>(lt 
be  sent  free  on  request. 


R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO. 


Our  Native  Ferns 


If  there  is  anything^  you  want 
to  know  about  them,  you  will 
probably  find  it  inTHe  Fem 
Bulletin.  It  prints  every- 
thing-worth  while, whether  popu- 
lar or  scientific.  The  Cultivation 
of  our  Hardy  Ferns  in  the  Janu- 
ary number;  Fern-floras  of  dif- 
ferent States  in  every  number. 
Indispensable  to  either  student 
or  fern  lover.  7Sc  a year;  25c  a 
copy.  Sample  copy  for  2c  stamp. 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  & CO.,  Publishers 

Binghamton,  h.  V. 


Laws  of  Cemetery  Associations  of  NewYork. 


“Law  as  to  Cemeteries,  Undertakers,  Em- 
balmers  and  Burials  in  New  York  State." 

Contents:  Cemeteries  defined,  Kinds  of  cem- 
eteries, Public  cemeteries.  Cemetery  associa- 
tions, Cemeteries  controlled  by  religious  cor- 
porations or  churches.  Private  and  family  cem- 
eteries, Incorporation  of  cemeteries.  How  lands 
are  acquired  for  cemeteries.  Eminent  domain. 
Conveyance,  Prescription,  Dedication,  Govern- 
ment and  Management  of  cemeteries.  Sale, 
mortgage  and  lease  of  cemetery  property. 
Property  in  cemetery  lots.  Transfer  of  ceme- 
tery lots.  Opening  highways  through  ceme- 
teries. Taxation  of  cemeteries.  Desecration  of 
cemeteries.  Liens  on  monuments,  gravestones 
and  cemetery  structures.  Cemeteries  as  nuis 
ances.  Abolition  of  cemeteries.  Undertakers, 
Embalmers  and  Burials. 

Contains  all  the  Case  Law  of  the  State,  as  also 
prominent  cases  decided  in  other  States,  and 
the  unrepealed  Statute  Law  of  the  State  of  New 
York  down  to  and  including  the  session  of  1901, 
with  a useful  collection  of  forms. 

A Complete  Handbook  on  the  Subject 

Invaluable  to  Cemetery  Trustees  and  Superin- 
tendents, City,  County,  Town  and  Village  Offi- 
cials, Lot  Owners,  Undertakers  and  others  in- 
terested. Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  $1,00 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

R-  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


HITCHINQS  & CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
. and  Largest  Manufacturers  ol  X X. 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  and 

VENTILATING  APPARATUS 


The  highest  awards  received  at  the  World’s  Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture,  Greenhouse 
construction  and  Heating  Apparatus.  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Palmhonses,  etc.,  erected 
complete  with  our  Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.  Send  Four  cents  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

233  MERCER  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


Grooved  and  Bolted  Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN.  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock. 

Can  ship  at  short  notice. 

Special  Attention  given  to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS 
TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.  Bangor,  Penn. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS  ) 

For  Town,  Village  and  Country  Cemeteries.  I 

INDEXES.  INTERMENT  RECORDS,  LOT  BOOKS 


The  Combination  Index,  Interment  Record  and  Lot  Diagram  Book 

Contains  pag’es  for  indexing*  Record  of  interments  and  Lot  Diagrams.  The  Record  of 
Interments  is  ruled  for  entering*  number  of  interment,  name  of  deceased,  place  of  birth, 
late  residence,  age,  sex,  social  state,  date  of  death,  cause  of  death,  date  of  interment, 
place  of  interment,  section  and  lot,  grave  fee,  name  of  undertaker,  name  of  nearest 
relative  or  friend,  remarks. 

The  Lot  Diagram  pages  provide  for  keeping  a record  of  all  lot  owners  and  simpli- 
fies the  important  matter  of  accurately  locating  the  position  of  graves.  Substantially 
bound,  with  name  of  cemetery  on  front  cover  in  gilt  letters.  Size  of  book  95^x12  inches. 

Price,  Style  “A,”  103  pages,  625  Interments,  200  Lots S5.00 

Price,  Style  “B,”  ISl  pages,  1,100  Interments,  300  Lots 7.00 

The  “Simplex”  Record  &f  Interments. 

Designed  Expressly  for  Small  Country  Cemeteries. 

The  pages  are 9 X 12  inches  with  rulings  and  printed  headings  for  recording  the 
consecutive  number  of  interment,  nameof  deceased,  date  of  death,  date  of  interment, 
age,  place  of  interment,  location  of  grave,  grave  fee  and  cause  of  death. 

“Simplex,”  SO  pages  9 x 12  for  1,180  names ®1 .60 

“Simplex,”  100  pages  9 x 12  for  2,300  name 2.60 

i i 


The  ‘ Hatype”  index  Books. 


A single  letter  Index;  one  initial  letter  appearing  in  the  margin  of  each  page. 
The  rulings  and  printed  headings  provide  for  name  and  address  of  lot  owners  and  cor- 
responding pages  in  Interment  records  and  Lot  Book.  Suitable  for  small  cemeteries 
where  a separate  book  is  preferred  to  having  the  ordinary  index  bound  in  the  Record 
of  interments  or  Lot  Book. 

2,000  names 91.28 

4,100  names 2.00 

R..  J.  HAIGHT,  PtiblisKer, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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Advertisements,  limited  to  five  lines,  -will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  to  cents  each 
insertion,  T words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


A CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT  with 
25  jears’  experience  as  superintendent  in  one  of 
the  leading' cemeteries  of  New  York,  wants  a 
position  as  such  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada.  Practical  landscape  gardener,  com- 
petent to  lay  out  and  organize  new  cemeteries 
or  improve  existing  ones.  Understands  every 
detail  of  cemetery  management.  A1  references- 
R.  C.,  care  Park  and  Cemetery. 


WANTED— Landscape  Architect  and  Super- 
intendent for  the  Milwaukee  Public  Parks 
System.  Must  be  of  good  character,  possess 
executive  ability  and  be  first-class  in  every  re- 
spect. Give  references  and  state  sa'ary  ex- 
pected. Address  The  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners, Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WANTED— A competent  and  experienced 
gardener  for  large  private  ground  and  deer 
park  surrounding  country  residence.  Apply, 
stating  experience  and  salary  required,  Irving 
H.  Wheatcroft,  Wheatcroft,  Ky. 


CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT  AND 
ENGINEER,  experienced  in  management  and 
improvement  of  large  incorporated  city  ceme- 
tery, desires  to  make  change.  Address  Febru- 
ary, care  Park  and  Cemetery. 


Half  Enough  Water... 


Is  quite  enough  water  in  some  places, 
for  some  people,  but  where  handsome 
lawns  and  plants  are  dependent  upon 
a daily  supply,  nothing  so  completely 
meets  the  requirements  as  the 


RIDER  OR  ERICSSON  HOT  AIR  PUMPS 


Any  day  laborer  is  entirely  competent  to  take 
entire  charge  of  them. 

Our  experience,  running  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  building  of  Hot  Air  Engines,  and  the 
daily  performance  of  25,000  of  our  Engines,  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  claims. 


Catalogue  “P”  on  application 
to  nearest  store. 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  GO. 


35  Warren  St.,  New  York,  40  Dearborn  St,,  Chicago, 
239  Franklin  St,,  Boston,  40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  692  Craig  St,,  Montreal,  P,  Q 
22A  Pitt  St,,  Sydney,  N,  S,  W,  Tcniente-'Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba, 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc, 

ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock. 

Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers, 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN. 


THE  NATIONAL  LOWERING  DEVICE. 


Improved  and  Beautified. 


Our  improved  Device  is  as 
near  perfection  as  human  inge- 
nuity and  skill  can  make  it.  It 
is  adjustable  as  to  length  and 
width  to  fit  and  conform  to  any 
size  grave.  Has  power  to  raise 
as  well  as  lower.  Is  finished  as 
well  as  a fine  piece  of  furniture 
with  polished  oak  top  and  ends, 
absolutely  safejand  easy  to  op- 
erate; every  Device  tested  to 
1200  lbs.  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory; more  in  actual  operation 
than  all  other  kinds  combined. 

We  guarantee  their  safety 
and  perfect  working  in  every 
particular.  There  are  others, 
but  we  believe  it  is  conceded  that 
none  compare  with  the  Improved  National.  IV'lien  you  buy,  buy  the  safest,  handsomest  and  only  perfect  Device. 


NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  COLDWATER,  mich. 


No  Paint  or  Ink  Used 


PARK  SIGNS. 

EverUsting  Enameled  Plates  of  any  Size,  Quantity  and  Com- 
bination of  Color. 

Avenue  and  Path  Signs, 

Keep  Off  the  Grass, 

Tree  and  Hardy  Shrub  Signs 

Sketches  and  Quotations  Promptly  Furnished. 


CEMETERY  SIGNS. 

E^ery  ‘P)escription  of  Cemetery  Utility  Signs. 

INDIVIDUAL  GRAVE  AND  LOT  SIGNS 
SECTION  NUMBERS 
KEEP  OFF  THE  GRASS 
PATH  AND  AVENUE 
NO  SMOKING  SIGNS 

Warranted  not  to  rust,  or  fade  and  impervious  to  climatic  changes 

Signs  furnished,  if  desired,  Tvith  stout  rods  or  mo'bable  stands 


TELEPHONE 

2423  JOHN. 


GEO.  H.  MARSLAND,  100  William  St.  New  York. 
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